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PHRASE ANI> FABLE. 


A* Thia letter is modifiod from tho 
Hebrew H {ahph ~ an ox), which wa.s 
meant to indicate the outline of an ox's 
head. 

A among tho Egy{>tians is denoted by 
tho hiero^yphic whicli rcjjrescnta the 
ibis. Among the Greeks it wa.s the 
symbol of a bad augury in the sacrifices. 

A in logic is the symbol of a universal 
afhnnative. A asserts, E denies. Thus, 
•syllogUms in hk.rhx.rK contain three unl- 
veraal aiHmiative propositions. 

A1 means first-ra^^tho ve^ best. 
Iii^oyd’s Register if iwitish and Foreign 
Sinking, the character of the ship's hull 
is designatid by letters^ and that of the 
anchors, cables, and stores l^ figures. 
A1 moons hull first-rate, and aM on- 
chbrs, cables, and stores; A2, hull 
first-rate, but furniture second-rate. 
Vessels of on inferior character are clas- 
sified under the letters m, e, and i. 

*‘Bbe is a prime slrl, slie is ; she is Al."— ;Sam 
Rlick. • < 

A.B. ^LB.) 

^AJB.Ckc= Aerated Bfjpad Company. 

ABC %oolc. A primer, a book in 
which articles are stt in alpbabetical 
order, as the ^ J? C Jiailwat/ Guide. 
The old Primers contained the Cate- 
^^ehism, os is evident from lines : — 

« ^That is question now ; 

And then comes answer like an Ahsey hook.** 
Shaketpea/re : King John, i. l. 

Prooeos (The) of ^^niaking* 
axtincdal manure. An acrostic of Alum, 
Blood, ^ay, the three chief ingredient. 

A. B. !• The device adopi^ 

Frederick V., Archduke* of ^Austria 


the Emperor Frederick III. — lUO- 
493). 

AuMh-iuKst Tmivrarc Orl>l ITniwrso. 

AlU*s Knlvclcli iHt (H*««torrt*ich L’ntcrrimn. 
Austria’s Eiiipii’e Is Oxorull I7iil\ crMil. • 

To which wags added after tho war of 
1866, 

Austria’s BmiK.‘ror Is Ousted 

Frederick II. of Prusria is said to have 

translated the motto thus : — 

” Austrjft Krit In Orln* Ultima” {Atiflrhi vull 
oue day be lowest in the world). 

A.I7.C. Anno nr hit condliat (Latin), 
from the foundation of tho city 
Rome. 

Aaron. An Auroras serpent. Some- 
thing so powerful os to swallow up minor 
powers. — Bkodus vii. 10-12. • 

All. Abovo. From the very be^niiig. 
Stasinoa in tho epic poem called tho 
JAttle Iliad f does not rush in inddias 
begins with the eggs of Ledo, 
from one of which Helen was bom. If 
Leda had not laid this egg, Helen would 
never have been bom. If Helen llhd not 
been hom, Paris could have eloped 
with ^er. If Paris liod not moped \mli 
Hel»n, there would have been no Trojan 
War, etc. 

Ab 090 usque ad mala. From the first 
dish ^ tbo last. A Roman coena (dinner) 
conyfted of three parts. The first course 
was the appetfter, and consisted chiefly 
of eggs, wiui stimulants ; the second was 
the ‘ * dinner pre^r ; and tho third the 
dessert, at which mdla (i.e. , all^sorts of 
apples, pears, quinces, pomegranates, and 
so on) formed tho most cousx>icuoii8 port. 
— iZbr. Sat. I. in. 6. ' 
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Aback'. I u'liH tnkru ahacL — I was 
Ki’fatly astoiushcd — ttikeii by surprise — 
tstiirtloil. It is a soa term. ship is 
“ taken aback ” w’hon the sails fira slid - 
denly carried by the wind ba(;k against 
the mast, instantly staying the sliip’s 
progress— very dangerous* in strong 
galb. ^ , 

Ab'aouft. A small frnmo witli wires 
stretched across it. Each wire contains 
ten movable balls, 
which can be shitted 
backwards or for- 
wards, HO as to vary 
fuf hhiluM the iiiiin- 
b(;r ill two or more 
blocks. It is used to 
t(‘ach children addi- 
• tion t«id subtraction. 

The unciont Greeks and Itomans em- 
ployed it for calculations, and so do the 
Chinese. The word is derived from the 
Plnini. uhak (dust) ; tlie Orientals used 
tables covered wdth dust for ciphering 
mid diagrams. In Turkish schools this 
moWiod is still used for teaching writing. 
The multi[tli(!atiou table invented by 
Pythagoras is called Ah’acKa 
vttn. (Latiu, abacus ; Greek, o^of.) 

Abaddon. Tim angel of the bottom- 
less j)it (Itov. ix, fl). The Hebrew abad 
medns “ ho perished.” 

iinKoll nf the IvUlomU'sHO 
iifiiuc in 111)' Iwhicw tdim'cH K\vMHn\.''—TimUtl€ 

i^bam'bou. The evil spirit of the 
Camnui tribes in Africa. A tire is kept 
always Imniiiig in 4iis house. Ho is 
supposed to liave the iiowcr of causing 
sicKnoss II nd death. 

Abandon means put at anyoue^s 
orders; hence, to give up. (Latiu, W, 
to; baim-um, late Latin for ” a decree.”) 

Abandon fait larron. As oppor- 
tunity makes the thief, the person j^ho 
neglects to take proper care of Ms goods, 
loads ^ito temptation, hence the proverb, 
‘‘ Neglect loa^to theft.” 

^b'aris.^ Th e da ? f of A bar is. .^>ari«», 
the Scythian, was a pi’iest of Ap^dlo ; 
and the god gave liiin a golden arrow 
on which to ride through the aift This 
dart rcnderoii him invisible ; \ also 
cured diseases, and gave oracles. A^aris 
gave it to Pythag oius. * 

“The ilHvt of .Minus oiinnMl ilic iiliUosopUcr 
\\hnv'*oc\t‘V hi* lU'slroil 
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Abate (*I syl.) means properly to knock 
down. (French, abattre^ whence n bat f ft f\ 
whoksalo destruction of game ; 
.^■bedtan.) 


Abatcy in horsotnaiiship, is to per- 
form well tke downward motion. J( 
liorse Is fgiid to abate when, working 
upon curvets, ho puls or beats down both 
hi8 hind legs to the ground at dbee, and 
keeps exact time. • 

Abatement, in herald ly, is a mark 
of dishonour annexed to coat anrfour, 
whereby the hopour of it is abilted. 

Ab atoi^ (Greek a, not ; i^gc^ 

As inaccnsible as Abttton. Artemisia, to 
commemotate her conquest of Rhodes, 
erected ty|p statues^ iu the island, pme 
•representing herself, and the other cni- 
hlematftal of Rhodes. Wlieii tlio 
Rliodiaiis recovered their liberty they 
^ looked upon this monument as a kind«oji» 
palladium, and to prevent its destruction 
8un*oundcd it with a fortified enclosure 
wliich tlicy called Abaton, or the iiiA- 
ccssible place. (Lucan speaks of an 
island dillicult of access in the fens of 
Mcinpliis, called Abftton.) 

Abb’aasldeB (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
caliphs who reigned from 750-1258. 
The name is derived from Abbas, uncle 
of Mahomet. The most celebrated of 
them was Haroun-al-Raschid (bom 76'>, 
reigned 780-808). 

Abbey Laird {Att). An insolvent 
debtor sheltered by the precincts o£» 
Holyrood Abbey. • 

‘‘A« (liliifontc nninot lie iirocwoded willi*on 
Siinila.v, Mih A))I)c,\ (tm ttu'y wcic jocularly 

lalliMl') wm‘ cnaMcil'Bo qjisc foiih ou that day 
to iiiinifli* in onr nocloly. --/2. Chamhrrg. ^ 

Abbey-lubber {A a). A%idle, well- 
fed cippendent or loafer. 

“ Jtxainc into a coiniiion jn-oierbc to rail Jilm 
an Amiif-luliln'r, that wa** idle, wel fed, a lonn, 
lowd, lirhcr loitiTor, that iniKht workcaiid wotild 
not "—The JiuniuHoe of Paules Church, 16CS. 

It is used also of religions in con- 
tempt ; see Dryden’s Sptnttsh Pnar. 

Abbot of Misrule, or Lord ofMisnife. 

* A person wlio used to superintend the 
Christmas diversions. In France the 
“Abbot of Misrule” wa^ culled Vahhe 
de l.u’sse (jollity). In Scgflkiid tbe 
master of revels was called the “ Master 
of Uiirowsoii.” • 

Abbotsford. .A name given b}' 8ir 
Walter Scott fb Clarty Hole, on the 
south bank Ji the Tivced, after it 
came his residence. Sir Waltei^dovistnl 
tlie name from a fancy he loved* to in- 
dulge in, that the abbots of Melrose 
*AlA>ey, in ancient times, passed ov«r the 
fords o| the Tweed. 

*Abd in Arabic = slave or secant, as 
Abd-AUal^ (sii'fian^ . o/* God), Abd-el- 
i Kader \8crvant of the Mighty Otte), AM- 
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ul-Latif {senant of the Ch'acious Onr)^ 

t4c. 

_ • 

;^Wael (2 syl.). George Mgnk, third 
Duke of Albemarle. 


' 1)111 \ o A ifilacl o’or tbc pi opIiPtH’ si'hool wus 
placed ; • 

Aliduel, witli all his fathor's \irtnea tfrared. . . 
Wit liout one Heirt’ew’a hlooil, rewtoreil the crown.” 
Dn/(leii and Tail : Absalom mid Arhitnpliel, Part il. 


V Tatej^ blunder for Abdiel (y.r.). 


tie father of Mahomet, 
"'"wfB) il) beautiful, that when ho married 
Ami na, 200 virgins broke thmr hearts 
from diaaimointed love. — Wanhington 
Irrnig : Lije of Maf^met. * • 


Abdall'ali. Brother and predlcossor 
of Giaffir, pacha of Aby'dos. He was 
murdered by Oiaffir (*2 syl .). — liyron : 
lii'ide of Abijdoa^ 

4b’da^ Persian fanatics, who think 
it a merit 4o kill anyone of a different 
religion; and if slain in the attempt, are 
accounted martyrs. 


Abde^a. A maritime town of Thrace, 
said in fable to have been founded by 
AbdCra, sister of Diomede. It was so 
overrun with rats that it was abandoned, 
and the Abderltans migrated to Mace* 
douia. 


Abderl^tan. A native of AbdSra, a 
maritime city of Thrace. The Abderl- 
4ans w^e proverbial for stupidity, hence 
the phrase, “You have no more mind 
thad an Abderite.“ Yet the city gave 
birth to some of the^wisest men of 

* Greeoe : as DemocTltos (the laughing 
philosopher]^ Protagoras (the great so- 

* phist) , Anaxarchos (the 2 )hilo 8 opher^aud 

friend of Alexander), Hecatceos Ithe 
historian), etc. ^ 

Abderl'tan Laughter. Scoffing 
laughter, incessant laughter. So called 
from Abdera, the birthplace of Democ* 
ritos, the laughing philosopher. 

Ab'deAte (3 syl.). A scoffer, so called 
from Democ'njps. 

Abde'ius. One of H^kles’s friends, 
devoured the hors^ of Diomede. 
Diomede a^ve him h|^ Iforses tg hold, 
and tliey devoured him. 

Ab’dleL The faithf id ' seraph who 
>:'ithstood Satan when h^ urged the 
► angels revolt. (See r^'adiee Lost^ 
Bfc, V., lines 896, etc.) 

^rHej ftdlicrcB, wirli tlmfaitli of Alidi^,to the 
nucicu^fonn i>l MtlorHtion.”— /jtr 

Abeoada'rijai. One who teaches or 
is leamioip his A B C. * ^ 

AheeedaHmi'^mm, Hymns whief 
be^in Mdth the letter A, slid lack vorso 


or clause following took up the letters 
of the alphabet in regular succession. 
\See Aortic Poktbv.) 

Abel Vnd Celn. The Mahometan 
tradition of the death of Abel is this : 
Oain was born with a* twin sister wdio 
was naried .Alima, and Abel with a 
twin sister uamec)^ Jumella. ' Adam 
wished Cain to manv Abm’s twin sister, 
and Abel to marry Cain's. Cfuu would 
not dbuseut to this arrangement, and 
Adam proposed to refer the question to 
God by means of a sacrifice. God re- 
jected Cain’s sacrifice to signiw his dis- 

• approval of his marriage with Acliina, 
ms twin sister, and Coin slew his brother 
in a fit of jealousy. 

• Abel Keene. A village f^hoolinaster, 

afterwards a m^chant’s clerk. He was 
led astray, lost his place, and hanged* 
himself. — .* Itorottgn^ Letter mxx. 

AlMlltee 0 syl.)f AheVxam^ or Ahe- 
hrniane. A Chnstiau sect of the fourth 
century, chiefly found in Hippo (N. 
Africa). They married, but Jived in 
continen(5e, as they affirm Abel tbtl. 
The sect was maintained by adopting 
the children of others. No children of 
Abel being mentioned in Scripture, the 
Abelites assume that he liad tfone. 

Abes'sa. The inf^iersonation of 
Abbeys and Convents, represented by 
Spenser as a damsel. When Una asked 
it she had seen the Red Cross Knight, 
Abessa, frightened at the lion, ran to the 
cottage of blind Superstition, and slflit 
the door. Una an^ved, and the lion 
burst the door opeu. •The ineaniug is, 
that at the •Reformation, when Truth 
came, the •abbeys and convents gpt 
alarmed, and would not lot Truth enter, 
but England (the lion) broke down the 

' door. — AhcinV Queen ^ i. 3. 

Abesta. A book said to have b^ii 

• written by Abraham as a commentary 

on tne i^nd and the Pazeiid. It is 
fuTthemiore said that Abraham read 
these three books in the midst of the 
fumaq^ into which lie cast by 

N i mrod . — JWei an Myth ology, 

Abey'anM really means something 
^ped after (French, hayei'^ to gape), 
^e alhision is to men standing with 
their fbouths open, in cxpectanon of 
BOine%ight about to appear. 

Abbtglt. The propitiatory savrifice 
made by an Indian rajah who has slain 
a priest without premeditation. 

Abhor' (I^tin, a/>, away from, and 
horreoy to shrink ; originally, to shudder, 
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have the hair on end). To ahhor is to 
have a natural antipatny, and to show it 
c hy shuddering with disgust. • ^ 

Abiala. Wife of Makanihi-, African 
deities. She holds a pistol in her hand, 
and is greatly feared. !|[er a^ is im- 
plored in sickness. 

Abida. A god of the Kalmucks, who 
receives Oie souls of the dead at the 
moment of decease, and gives *‘thora 
permission to enter a new body, either 
human or not, and have another spell 
of life on ‘earth. If the spirit is spotless 
it may, if it likes, rise and live in the 
air. 

Abidbar'ma. The book of meta- 
physics in the Tripit'ttka (7.1.). 

» Ab'lgalL A lady’s-maid, or lady- 
maid. Abigail, wife of Nabal, who 
introduced herself to David and after- 
wards married liim, is a well-known 
Scripture heroine (1 Sam. xxv. .*1). Abi- 
gail was a popular middle class Cliristtau 
name in the seveiiteonth century. Bcau- 
m(9bt nud^ Fletcher, in The Scorufvi 
Lftfft/, call the “waiting gentlewoman” 
Abigail, a name employed by Swift, 
P’ielding, and others, in their novels. 
Probably •Abigail Hill,” the original 
name of Mrs. ^sham, waiting-woman 
to Queen Anno, popularised the name. 

Ablm'eloob is no pvo))er name, but 
a remil title of the Philistines, meaning 
Tanner -kiug. 

Able. An able tifaman is a skilled 
seaman. Such a tvutn is termed an A.D. 
(Able-Bodied) ; unakdled seamen arc 
called “ boys ” witliout rega^td to age. 

jAble-bodled Seaman. A sailor of 
the first clas.s. A crew is divided into 
three clussc-s : - (1) able seamen, or 
8kRle<l sailors, tenned A.B. ; (2) ordin- 
ary seamen ; and Ql) boys, whicl^ in- 
clude gnnui - bauds, or inexneri<Riced 
men, without regard to age or size. 

Aboard. |f/c /c// aboard of /ne—met 
roe; abusd^mo. ‘ A ship is said 4o fall 
anooi-d another when, being in motion, 
it runs against the other. * 

go aboard is to embark, to go on 
the l>6ard or deck. « 

Aboard main tack is to draw eno of 
the lower corners of the tnain-sail down 
to the cliess-treo. Figuratively, it mesins 
“ to keep to the point.” 

Aboll'a. An ancient railiiaiy garment 
* worn by the G reeks and B omans, opposed 
to the toga or robe of i>eac6. The abolla 
^ being worn by the lower orders, was 


affected by philosophers in the vanity of 
humilit3\ • 

Abom'fnate {ahominor^ I pray that 
the omen may be averted ; used on men- 
tioning anything unlucky). As iU-omeued 
things are disliked, sb, by a simple figure « 
of speech, what wo dislike we consider 
ill-omened. 

Abomlnatlan of De^olati!bn (77/r). 
The llon^u stoudard is' so called (M(^Uj|^ 
xxiv. 15). As it was set nj) in th<?ho1v 
temple, it was an abomination ; uiuf, 
as it brought destruction, it wus^tli^ 
“abomination of dtflolation.” 

Abon Hassan. A rich merchant, 
transfoj'red during sleep to the bed and 
c palace of the Caliph Haroun-al-KasclTidT 
Next morning be WfiS ©treated as the 
caliph, and every effort was inadei^to 
make liiiii forgot his identity# Arabian 
Nights (“The Sleeper Awakened”). 
The same trick was played on Christo- 
pher Sly, in the Induction of Shake- 
speare’s comeily of Taming of the Shreir / 
and, according to Burton Linatomg 0 / 
Me/aneholi/y ii. 2, 4), by Philippe* tlie 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, on his mar- 
riage with Eleono'ra. 

“ Wore I rnllch f 4 )i 11 day, a« honest Ahou 
Ifashan, I noulil scourm* nu* tliese j>m'yh'i's out 
of the Coinntiniwetilrh A'o Il’o/ttw ,S’» ott 

Abonde {Dame). The Freuc\| Siintti' 
Clans, the good ftiiry who comesL at 
night to bring toys to children while 
they sleep, esp^iaily on New Year’s 
Day. • 

Abortive Flowers are tliose which % 
havcf stamens but no pistils. 

0 

Abou ebn Sina, commonly caHed 
Ancenna. A gi'oat Persian physician, 
born at Shiraz, who.se canons of medi- 
cine were those adopted by Hippoc'rates 
and Ari.stotle. Died 1037. 

* Abou-Bekr, called Father* of the 
Virgin, t.c., Mahomet’s favourite wife. 
He Was the first caliph, aifd was founder 
of the sect callod the Sunnifies. « (5id- 
C34.) 

Aboi Jabl'a. *The angel of death 
in Mohammedan mythology. Called 
Azrael by tbe Arabs, and Mordad by> 

tlie Persians# ^ 

# e 

Abonlemxi (in Mohammedan myiho- 
^ fabulous bird of the vulture 
• sort which lives 1,000 years. Callgd by 
the Persians Kerkes, and by the Turliis 
^-Bid)a. — Herbelot, % 

* Abovo properly applies only to matter 
on the^ame page, but has beenexten^ 



Above-board 


Abrahamites 


Jp any previous part of the book, as See 
aboi^ p. *. • 

Above-board, In a straigTitforwai-d 
manner.* Conjurers place tlieir hands 
imdcr the table wbwi they are preparing 
their tricks, but above when tney aliow 
theiu. “Let all be above-board** 
means “Jet there Iw no under-hnud 
work^but let uaksoc everj-thing.’’ 

Al^ve par. Acominorcial term mean- 
ing tliat the article referred t« is more 
l^ian nominal value. Th^, if you 
must give more thifti £100 for a i>100 
share in a bank company, a rtilway 
share, or other stock, wo say the stock 
in above par.” 

If, ou the other hand, a nominal 
£ 1 00 worth can*bc liou^ht for leas than 
wc fiin' the stock is “ below par.** 

Figuratifely, a poreon in low spirits 
or ill health wiys he is “ below par.“ 

Abovo your beyond your 

corniirchensioii ; beyond your mark. The 
allusion is to hat-pegs placcil in rows; 
the liigher rows are above the reach of 
Rniall statures. 

Abrooada'bra. A charm. It is said 
that Abracadabra was the suiireme deity 
of the Assy nans,* Q. Severus Sammon’- 
♦cua recpmmeiided the use of tlie word 
as a powerful antidote against ague, 
flux* and toothache, ^'he word was to 
1^ written ou porclimend, and 8U8|)euded 
* rouuj the neck by a linen threifd, in the 
form given ^elow : — 

ABKACADABRA • 

A B R A C A I> A B n 

. ABRAC'ADAB * 

A B U A C A D A 
A B R A C A D 
A U R A C A 
A II K A O 
A B R A 
A B K 
A U 

• ^ 

Abraoiai^ also written Ahrax'ae or 
AB'aa'aXf i# Perai^ji nnrthology denotes 
the Supreme Being. & Greek imtation 
it stanos for 36«5. In Persian mycology 
Abraeax presides over 3(]|p impersonated 
virtues, one of which is supposed to pre- 
^ vail on each day of the y0kr. In the 
second <^tury the word was employed 
by the Basilidlans for the deity * it was 
also the principle of the Guostft hier- 
archy ,*ana that from which sprang their 
nnmerou^iCons. (i6V^ Abraxas Shines.)^ 

Abra&liBu • 

Hie parents. According Mihaxn- 
meoan mythology, the parents of Abra- 


ham were Prince Azar and his wife, 
Adiia. j,a ^ 

Jlis iftfancy. As King Nimrod had^ 
been told that one shortly to he born 
would dethrone him, he commanded the 
death all sbeh ; so Adna retired to a 
cave where Abraham was bom. He 
was uourisliod by %uckif!g two of her 
fingers, one of which supplied ^nilk and 
the otlior honey. 

JIvs boyhood. At the ago of fifteen 
months he was equal iu size to a lad of 
flltecn, and very wise ; so Bis father 
^ introduced him to tlte court of King 
Nimrod, — Hcrbclot : lUblmthf^que Onen^ 
tale. 

Ids offering. According to Moham- 
^medaii tradition, ‘ the mountain on 
which Al)rahanf^)ffcred up his son was* 
Arfaday ; but is more generally thought 
to have been Moriah. 

Jlis death. The Ghelicrs say tliat 
Abraham was thrown into the fiitj by 
Nimrod’s order, but the flame turned 
into a bed of roses, on which the child 
Abraham ■wont to sloop.— Tat^rnier. • 

“Sweet aiul welcimu* an tlie IteU 

For ilieir (►wn infant jiropliet Kprosul. 

When Heaven to turned 

The dcath’tl.mieH tliat hetioath Irtin hunied." 

T.Mutnt’ : tirn WaSshipifui n. 

To Sham Abraham, To pretend illness 
or distress, iu order to get oif work. 
{See Abeam-Man.) 

“ T hate heard iK^iple say Sham Ahunn you nuiVi 

But must not hIihiii Abraham Nowlaiiil.’’ 

T. hibUin or Uptnn. 

Abraham Nowland was cashier of iSio 
Bonk of England, aqd signed the notes. 

Aliraham’s Bosom. The repose of 
the happy ii| death (Luke xvi. 22). The 
figure 18 taken from the ancieut custofn 
of allowing a dear friend to recline at 
dinner ou your bosom. Thus the Ijeloved 
John reclined on the bosom of Jesus. • 

There is no leaping frmn Deh’lah's lap 
^ into^^braham*s bosom— i.e.^ those who 
live and die in notorious sin must not 
expect to go to heaven at death.-a/^o«- 
ton : Ci'ook in the IM, ^ 

Abrahsm Nowland (A^. A banks 
notco So called because, in tlio early part 
of the nineteenth century, none were 
genuine 4>ut those signed by this name. 

AbrUmmle Covenant. The cove- 
nant Bnade by God with Abraham, that 
Messiah should spring from his seed. 
This promise was given *to Abraham, 
because he left his country and father’s 
house to live in a strange land, as God 
tola him. 

Abraliamltos (4 syl.). Certain 3o- ^ 
liemion ddsts, so cabled because \hey * 



Abram-colour 
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Absquatulate 


profoRsecl to believe what Abraham be- 
y lieved before ho was circumCited. The 
sect was forbidden by the ^mperor 
Joseph II. in 1783. 

Abram - colour. Pr(|hahly, a cor- 
ruption of Abroii, meaning auburn. 
Halliwell quotes tiie following from 
Coriolam^.y ii. 3 : “ Our heads are some 
brown, some black, some Abram, some 
bald.” And again, “Where is the 
oldest son of Priam, the Abram-coloured 
Trojan ? V “A goodly, long, thick 
Abram- coloured beard .” — Jilnrtf Master 
Cofhstable, 

Hull, in 111 f4ir aulnii ii. 

“A liitity comlicr . . . willi alnoii lock-f \v.tH 
fairly furiiHlifd." , 

Abram-Man, or Af^ nham Cove, A 
*Tom o’ Bedlam ; a nal^d vagabond ; a 
begging impostor. 

The Abraham Ward, in Bedlam, hiul 
for its inmates begging lunatics, who 
used to an-ay themselves “ with party- 
coloured ribbons, tape in their hats, a 
fox-tail hanging dow’u, a long stick with 
streamers, V and hog alms; hut “for all 
their secmiiig madness, they had wit 
enough to steal as they w'ont along.” 
— t 'anting J icadeni //. 

See King Lear, ii. 3. 

In Benumout’and Fletcher wo have 
several synonyms;— 

"Ami tlu»s*c, wimt name ('i- title o’er tlie.\ l»enr, 

Jackman <»i PaiU tco^ Vruukc <ir Cfavpei-dudonm, 

t’laur or Abi am-vtaut I Hix^ak to nil " 

^ lleiHKir'ti Bnsli,u 1 . 

Abraxas Stones. Stones with the 
word Abraxas e^gi'aved on them, and 
used ns talismans. They wore cut into 
symbolic fonns combining a fowl’s head, 
a'serpent’s body, and huniaA limbs. (*SV*<; 
Abbacax.) 

Abreast. Side by side, the breasts 
bC^ng all in a line. 

The ships were all abreast — i.c.,iheir, 
heads were all equally advanew, as 
soldiers marching nlireast. * 

A&rldge»is not formed from the 
yoitl bndp^ but comes from tlic Latin 
ahbrevidrpy to shorten, from ^ hreris 
(short), through the French abretfer (to 
shorten). ^ 

Abroach. To set misehief alfroaeh is 
to set it afoot. The figure is ftrpm a 
cask of liquor, which ife broochea that 
the liquor ina^ be drawn from it. (Fr., 
h'oehtTy to prick, abrocher,) 

Abroad. You are all abroad. Wide 
of the mark ; not at home with the sub- 
ject. Abroad ; in all directions. 

, "'An tMin diflitlnys licr dusky'nniis al<r«i«i1.” 

c prifflcn. 


Ab'rogat^. When the Homan souatO 
w’anted u law to he passed, they ticked 
the peoplS to give their votes in its fa- 
vour. ITio Latin for this is ro^re legem 
(to solicit or propo^ a law). If they 
wanted a law repealed, they asked the 
jMiopIe to vote against it ; this wag ab- 
rogdre legem (to solicit against Jhe law). 

Absa^m. James, Duke of 
mouth, tne handsome but rchollioffe son 
of Charles II. in Dryden’s Absalom 
and Aehi^phel (1649-l(58o). ^ 

Absfdom and Aohitophel. A jioli- 
tical *satiro by Dryden (1G49-1G8.')). 
David is meant for Charles II. ; Absalom 
for his natural son James, Duke of 
month, handsome liko^ Alwalom, and, 
like him, rebellious. Achitopliel is 
meant for Lord Shaftesbury^ Zimri^or 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Abdael for 
Monk. The selections are so skilfully 
made that the history of David seems 
reiKjated. Of Absalom, Drydcii says 
(Part i.) :~ 

" Wlmf<“'cr lu* «UlI^vaft done \\iLb so mucli CU'O, 

In him alonr ’twai* nniural to pJeawe ; 

Ills nintioiis all Hrcoinpaniotl with iri*ai'C, 

And piimdihc was openod in his face." 

Abscond' means properly to hide; 
hut W'c generally use tlio word in the 
sense of stealing off secretly from an 
employer. (Latm, abscondo.) 

Ab sent. ‘^Oyt of mind as soob as 
out of sight. Generally misquoted 
“Out of sight, otft of inind.”-r:/,o»Yf ' 
Jlrmhe. 

. absent are always xirong. The 
trai^slation of the French proverb, Les 
abstnts vnt fonjonrs tort. 

Absent Man {The). The character 
of Bruyero’s Absent Man^ translated 
in tlie 'Spectator and exhibited on the 
stage, is a caricature of Comte de 
Brancas. * 

Ab'solntc. A Capigin Absolnie, a 
hold, despotic man, determin^ to have 
his own w'ay. Che character is in Shfti- 
dan's play called I'he Kirals. 

Sir Anthony ABsolutCy a warm-hearted, 
testy, overbearing country squire, in the 
same play. j^fUiamDowton (1764-1861) 
was nick-njined “Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute.” • 

Abaqiint'iilate. To run away or ab- 
scond.® A comic American wori^ from 
ab and squat (to go away from your 
squutliug). A squatting is a^nement 
^ken in some unclaimed part, without 
purchase ^ or . permission . The persona 
who take up their squatting are* tinned 
sqnatiex's, 



Abstemious 


Acadia 


^ AlMite'iiiioii^ according to Fabius 
and|^ulus Gellius, is oomj^nded of ah 
add teme'tuM. * * Teme'tunr * wan a strong, 
iiitoxicadng drink, allied to the Greek 
MfftAfi (strong drink). 

“Viuuni iirlftLii hngiA. temAKm aiti>Allalmnl.”-~ 
Aulun O'eUitiH, Ti. i’ 3 . 

Abstract Numbers are numbers 
coiisMereu abt^^actly — I, 2, 3; but if 
1 ^ say 1 your, 2 feet, 8 men, etc., the 
numbers are no longer abstra^, but cott^ 
Crete. • 

• Wicn in the ahatraet, Thi^saro said 
to be taken in theVbstract wben 4hey i 
are considered absolutely, that is with- 
out reference to other matters or per- 
tfoiis. Thus, in the abstract, one man is ^ ^ 
as good as another, but not so socially 
and politically.* 

Abstnm'tlon. An empty AbHlraction^ 
a mere ideality, ol no practietd use. 
Every noun is an abstraction, but the 
narrower genera may be raised to higher 
ones, till the common thread is so tiiio 
that hardly anything is left. These high 
abstractions, from which everything but 
one common cord is taken, are ^led 
empty abstractions. 

For example, man is a gehus, but may 
be raised to the genus animal^ thence to 
oryanmd beiny, Siencc to created being ^ 
*thenc%to matter in the abstract, and so 
on, till everything hut one is emptied 
out. • 

means strictly, quite deaf. 
(Lidin, aby intensive, and sardns, deaf.) 

Jtediieiio^ ad absurdum. Proving a 
proposition to be right by showing that 
every supposable deviation from it Would 
involve on absurdity. 

Abu'dab. A merchant of Bagdad, 
liaunted every night by an old hag ; he 
finds at last that the way to rid hunself 
of this ^torment is to **fear God, and* 
keep his commandments .” — Tales of the 
Genii. • 

J* Like if h^ati, lie is nlwraui looking out for tlio 
fTirv.Hnd kftiWH that tlio night will come with 
tlKi ine\itah!o hag with ii :~rhackera0. 

Abundant Number {An). A num- 
ber such that the sum, of all its divis- 
ors (except itself) is than the 

number itself. Thus Iz iSSt an abundant 
numbdr, because its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, C 
= 16, which is greater than 12. 

K^Defieient number is one which 
the sum of all its divisors is less than 
itself, BM 10, the diyisors of whioli are 1, 

2, 6 = 3, which is less than 10. ** 

A ftnrficd number is od« o^ which tfte 
sen} of its ^visgrs mtactly measures 


itself, as G, the divisors of which are 1, 
2,3 = 0.. 

Abnaf the river Humber. 

” For hy the river that whylonic >\aH liight 
The ancioii Alma . . •. [waH froml . . , 
Tlu*y Humlmr, named aruhl." 

And Braytdii, in his Tohjolbion, 28, 
says : — • • 

" For mv iiriiieel^iiame, 
From Ilumimr, king of Huiih, ua anclmiily it 
•ciimo.'' 

See Geoffrey’s ChromeJes^ Bk. ii. 2. 


Ab'yla. A mountain iu Africa, op- 
posite Gibraltai'. This, w'itn Cal[ic in 
Spain, 10 m. distant, forms the pillars uf 
Herctilea. 

lleaxei* up huge Al»> la on Afiie's samI, 

CrowuH with high Cali'S l<:iiroiH‘'8 Hiilieur. 
idmml.” 

Dff^cin : Kcouomy of VciHatooi 

AbyMlu'lans. A sect of Christians 
iu Abyssinia, who admit only oiio natui'o 
in Jesus Christ, aud reject the Council 
of Clialco dou. 


Aoaoe'tua. One w'ho does iiotliiiig 
badly. It was a name given to Mercury 
or Hermes for liis eloqueune. (Gr8ok, 

«, not ; kakosy had.) 

Aoadem'los The followers of Plato 
were so called, bocausi^ they attended his 
lectures iu the Academy, a gai*den 
planted by Acade'mos. 

Hoe thorn the olive grove of AcademuH, Plnto’a 
retreat." Milton; Partnliae Lont, IJook Iv. 

Aoad'emy. Divided into—Oldf the 
philosophic teaching of Plato andJiis 
immediate followers ; Middle, u moaifl< 
cation of the Platom^system, taught by 
Arcesila'os ; Mew, tne half - sceptical 
school of Car'ueades. 

Ffato tidight that matter is eternal 
and infinite, but without form or order ; 
and that there is an intelligent cause, 
the author of everything. He mainhimed 
that we could grasp truth only ho lar 
as Wo had elevated our mind by thought 
to iFs diipnc essence, 

Arcesila'os was the great antagonist of 
the Stoics, and wholly d^ied xmoi’s ca- 
pacity for grasping truth!^% ^ 

Car^neodes maintained that neither our 
seufes nor our understanding could sup- 
ply us with a sure criterion of truth. 

Th^taknt of the Academy^ so Plato 
callca Aristotle (b.c. 381-322). 

Academy Clgnree. Drawings in 
black and white chalk, on tinted paper, 
from living models, used by artists. So 
called from the Royal Aoiiilomy of Artists. • 

*Aoa'dia— t.^., Nova Scotiii, so called * 
by the French from the river Shuhen-^ 
ac^ie, mime was changed i^ . 1 G2 1 . 



Acadine 


Acoost 


In l7o5 the ol(> French iuhabitauts were 
driven into exile by order of George II. 

“ TluiH clwoU togotlier in Jo\oH*h»BP Mimiile 
Acadiim farnirrs.’’ Longfellow tnvangdme. 

Aoadine. A ^untaiu of Sicily which 
revealed if wiitiugs woro^fiuthi^utic and 
genuine or not. Tlie 'writings to be 
tested were ttirowr into the fountain, 
and if 8i)vrioua they sank to the bottom. 
Oaths and prondscB were tried i^ the 
same way, after being written down. — 
Diodorus Siculus. 

Aoan'tiitui. The leafy ornament used 
ill the capitals of Corinthian and com* * 
posito (lolumus. It is said that Calliin'- 
achcis lost his daughter, and set a basket 
of flowers on her giave, with a tile to t 
keep the wind from blowing it away. 
U"he next time he went visit the grave 
an acanthus had sprung iip around the 
basket, which so struck the fancy of the 
architect tliat ho introduced the design 
ill his buildings. 

Aooep'tanoe. A bill or note accepted. 
Thjs is done by the drawee writing on it 
“ accepted,*' and signing his name. The 
pei'soii who accepts it is called the 

acceptor. 

Ao’oOMd^. Acemory before the fact 
is one who is awA’e that another intends 
to commit an offence, but is himself ab- 
sent when the offence is perpetrated. 

Accessory after the jaef. is one who 
screens a felon, aids him in eluding 
justice, or helps him in any way to 
profit by his enrae. Thus, the receiver 
of stolen goods, lui^wing or even sus- 
pecting them to be stolon, is on accessory 
(\v post facto. ^ 

Ao'oident. A logical accident is some 
property or quality wdiich a thing pos- 
sesses, but wdiich does not essentially 
MU/iig to it, as the tint of our skin, the 
height of our body, the redness oi a 
brick, or the whiteness of paper.* If 
any of these were changed, me sub- 
Rtanco*^would remain intact. 

AooldenidPor Sobjeotlve Colours. 

Those wdiich depend on the state of ^ur 
eye, and not those which the object 
really possessea Thus, after loc4nug at 
the bnght sun, all objects appear fdark ; 
tliat dark colour is the accidental colour 
of the bright sun. When, oi^in.^we 
come from a dark room, all objects at 
first have a yellow tinge. This is es- 
jicciaUy the case if we wear blue glasses, 
k for a minute or two after we have taken 
them off. 

V Tlie accidental colour of red is bluish 


green, of orange dark blue, of violet yel- 
low, of hlacl^ white ; and the converse. ^ 

Aooiden'tals in music are thetee 
sharjis and flats, etc,, whicl^ do not 
properly belong to tlie key in which the 
music IB set, but \thich the composer 
arbitrarily introduces. 

Aooidente ! (f syl.) An Ita^au curse 
or oath : “ Ce qui veut d^re en nonjran- 
^ais, ^ Puj^scs-tu mourir d'accideut* saftii 
confession, ’ damne. ' ' — E. A bout : folia. 

Ao’olddnts, ill theology. After con- 
socratioii,«ay the Catholics, the substanS 
of the breacl and wine is changed into 
that oi the body and blood of Christ, 
but their accidents (flavour, appearance, 
and so on) remain the same as before? 

Ao'cius Na'trlns. A^ Roinnn augur 
in the reign of Tarquiii the Elder. WlJi3n 
he forbade the king to iucroalb the uum< 
ber of the tribes without coiisultiiig the 
augurs, Tarquin asked him if the thought 
then in his mind was feasible. “Un- 
doubtedly,” said Accius. “Then cut 
through this whetstone with the razor 
in your hand.” The priest gave a bold 
cut, and the block fell in two. This 
story (from Livy, Bk. i., chap. 36) is 
humorously retold in Bon Uaultior's 
Ballads. 

Aooolade (3 syl.). The touch of a^ 
sword on the shoulder in the coroinony 
of confciTing knighthood : originally an 
embrace or toucf»%y the hand on the 
neck. (Latin, ad eonmn, on the nock.) 

Aooommoda'tlon. A lour of money, 
which accommodates Us, or fits a want. 

Ac^mmodation Note or Bill. An 
accoj^nce given on a Bill of Exchange 
for wliich value has not been received % 
the acceptor from the drawer, and which, 
not representing a commercial transac- 
tion, is so fur fictitious. 

• Accommodation Ladder. The light 
ladder hung over the side of a ship at 
the gangway. • 

Accord’ means “heart Ip *lieart.tf 
(Latin, ad eorda.) If two persons like 
and dislike the same things, they are 
heart to heart with each other. 

Similarlv, “o#n-cord” means heart 
with heorl; Jdis-oord,” heart divided 
from heart ; * re-cord ” properlj^eans 
to recollect — i.e.. rfi-(!oradref to bring 
again to the mind or heart ; then to set 
doMm in Siting for the purpose of recol- 
lecting. 

aAooost' means to “ come to tl& side ” 
ofta person for Jbhe purpose of speaking 
to him. ^ (Latin, ad eostmn, to the side.jb 



Account 
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Achemou 


Aoooimt'. To open an aceount, to 
eutdr axustomer’s name on yaur ledger 
for the nrst time. (Latin, accoM^utcLrCf 
to reckon with.) 

To kr^’p open acconntiB when mercluuita 
(^gree to honour each cPther's bills of ox- 
chaiigo. 

A ciU'renf. account or “account cur- 
cent, rfir, Ai commercial term, meaning 
that thecustomcr 4 h entered by name in 
■WPWerlitor’s ledger for goods puAhased 
but not paid for nt the time.^ The 

• account runs on for a mouth or more, 

aceft-ding to agreement • ^ 

• To cast accounts. To give the reuilts 
of the debits and credits entered, bal- 
ancing the two, and canylng over the 
surJiliTs. 

A sale for the^ccount in the Stock 
Exchange means : the sale of stock not 
for immedialB payment, but for the 
fortnightly settlement. Generally this 
is speculative, and the broker or cus- 
tomer pays the difference of price be- 
twt'cn the time of purchase and time of 
settlement. 

IVe U'lll q'xce a good account of them — 
i.c. we w'ill give them a thorough good 
drubbing. 

Ao'ourate means well and carefully 
done. (Latin, ad’Curdrc^ accurdtus.) 

Aoou'MtiTO (The). Calvin was so 
called by his college companions. We 
%peak of an “ accusative Age,’* meaning 
stjprclniui, one climinatiQg*eiTor by ac- 
cusing it. 

^“TUib hath a \ory ancusatixe affo,"— 

E, JJenng. ^ 

Aoe (1 syl.). The unit of cai-ds or 
dice, fh)m as, the Latin unit of weight. 
(Italian, asso; French and Spanish, as.) 

Wtthxn an ace. Within a shave. An 
aco is the lowest numeral, and he who 
wins within an ace, wins within a single 
mark. (tS<?<^ Ambes- as. ) 

To bate an ace is to make an abate- 
ment, or to gi'^ a competitor some 
starter otffe^ advantage# in order to 
render the combatants more equal. It 
is said that the expression originated in 
the reign of Henry VIII., when one of 
’ the colliers named Bolton^ in order to 
flatter the king, used to sayjat cards, 
V Your Maiesty must bate me an ace, 
or I shall have no chance at all.” 
Taylor, the water ,poet (1 580*1 j54), 
speakiuf^of certain women, says — 

“ Thouffh bad tUoy bo, tb^ will not bate an ace 
To be cald Vrudeiu'e, Tomp'rance, Faith, ^nd 
Grafie.V 

Aool'draa. A hattle-flekl, • pj^ce 
wheri^much blood boa been shed. To 


the south of Jerusalem there was a field 
so called ; it v^s purcliased by the priests 
with the blc^a-moiiey thrown down by 
Jiidns, and appropriated as a cemetery 
for strangers (Matt, xxvji. 8; Acts i. 
19). (Arai^iiic, ^igl-daiitd.) 

Aoeph'alites (4 syl.) pronerly moans 
men without a hcadr (1; A faction 
among the Eutycli'ious in the llffli cen- 
tury aftot* the submission of Moiigus their 
chief, by which tliey wore “ deprived 
of their head.” (2) Certain bishops 
exempt from the jurisdiction and disci- 
ndue of their patriarch. (H) A sect of 
levellers in the reign of Henry I., who 
acknowledged no loader. (4) The falm- 
l(^s Blemmyes of Africa, who are de- 
scribed as having no head, their eyes 
and moiitli beings placed olsowhere. 
(Greek, a-kcph'aU, without a head.) 

Aoea'tes (3 syl.). The Arrow of 
Acesfrs. In a trial of skill Acestes, the 
Sicilian, discharged his arrow with such 
force that it took fire. (yHu. 5, line 525.) 

“ Like nhufr of o)il, - 

The HWifl lluiiiglit ktauii'B as it * 

Lonyfrlhir, 

AohiD'aii League. A confodoraey 
of the twelve towns of Acluea.* It was 
broken up by Alexander the Gitsat, Imt 
was again reor^uiised Ac. 280, and 
dissolved by the Boinuus in 147 n.c. 

Aobar in Indian philosophy means 
the All-in-All. The world is spun out 
of Achar as a web from a spider, aud^ 
will ultimately return to him, as a spider 
sometimes takes back into itself its own 
tlireod. Phenomena ar©*not independ- 
ent realities, but merely partial and in- 
dividual Inanifestations of the All-iu-Air. • 

Aoliates (3 syl.^. A fdus Achates. 

A faithful companion, a bosom friend. 
Achates in Yirgirs ACneid is the choseiiw 
companion of the hero in adventures of 

uH kiu<!V 

“Ho )uiH clft>Hon tills fellow f<>r bia /!(/»« 
AchutvB."~-Sir Walter Scott. ^ 

Aobe'mon, or Aclimon,^^d his 
brother Basfilus were two Cercopflsfor 
ever (pmrrelling. One day they saw 
Hercules asleep under a tree and insulted 
him, but Hercules tied them by their 
feet to his^lub and walked off with them, 
heads dqwnwards, like a brace of hares. 
Everyone laughed at the sight, und it 
became a proverbial cry among the 
Greeks, when two men wera seen quar- 
relling— “ Look out for Melaihpy'goB ! ” 
^(i.e. Hercules). 

“Ne iriBirbiB in MeI^^nll»y^^mn.“ 

? According to Greek fable, monk^s 
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Achitophel 


are degraded men. The Cercopda were 
chaiig^ into monkeya fon^^itompting to 
deceive Zeus. ^ 

Aolieron. , Tlie “ River of Sorrows ” 
(Greok^ achos roiiH ) ; oi^ of tlje five rivers 
of the infernal regions. 

"Hull AcIjImmu of Harrow, hliick aru! " 

O Milton: ruradine Lost, lu &7H. 

Tahnlum AcheroiUis, Food* for the 
churchyard ; said of a dead body. 

Aolvirontian Books. The most celc- 
bnitcd books of augury in tlie worlfl. 
They are the books which the Etruscans 
received from Tages, graiidsou of Jupiter. 

Acberu'ala. A cavem ou the hOi'- 
ders of PoiitiiH, said to lead down to the 
infernal rogioiia. It was through this 
cavern that Hercules dragged Cerberus 
to earth. 

Aohlllea. The Yarrow, called by 
the French the herhe (uu: chm'pmtu‘i\s — 
carpenter’s wort, because it was 
sujiposec to heal w'ouuds made by car- 
penters* tools. Called Achillea from 
Acliilles, who was taught the uses and 
virtues ht plants by Chii-on the centaur. 
Tbo tale is, that when the Greeks in- 
vaded Troy, TelSphus, a son-in-law of 
King Priam, attempted to stop their 
landing; but Bacchus caused him to 
stumble over a vine, and, when he had 
fallen, Achilles wounded him w’ith his 
•spear. The young Trojan was told by 
an oracle that “^chillcs (meaning mil- 
foil or yarrow)Fwauld cure the w'ouiid ; ” 
but, instead of seeking the plant, ho 
^ applied to the Grecian chief, and pro- 
* mised to conduct the host to Troy if ho 
would cure the wound. Achilles con- 
sented to do so, scraped some rust from 
•his spear, and from the filings rose the 
])luut milfoil, which, being aralied |o 
the wound, had the desired ^ffe«. 

Aohlllea (3 syb). King of the Myr’- 
niidons rii^hessaly), the hero of Homer’s 
epic polmWlled the IliaH. He is re- 
presented 08 brave and relentlcffi. The 
poem begins with a quarrel netweeii 
him and Agamemnon, the qpmmander- 
iu -chief of the allied Greeks ♦ in conse- 
quence of which Achilles refused to go 
to Imttle. Tlie Trepans prevail, and 
Achilles sends forth his friend Patroc'los 
to oppose thorn. Patroc'los fell; and 
Achnles, in auger, rushing into the battle, 
Idlled Hector, the commander qf the^ 
Trojans. He himself, according to later « 
pooms, fell in battle a few days offer- 
Wfinls, before Troy was takeq, 


Aohlllea. • 

Arniw ; The Myrmidons f(»ll()WOd liiiiA«>yrMy. 

Jieuthfi)/: It waa Paria who wounded Arhlllea 
111 tlio Liool with an arrow (a iKmt-llnmericatorj ). 

Father: Pelrus (2 ayl.), King of Tlieswily. 

Friend : Patrocloa. 

Ilomea : Balum ( s *ewift-f(a)lod) and XuiUbt^ 

( i (‘hcHtmit-colourcd), endowed with Unman 
HlK*ecli. 

MiRtreaa in Troy : Bippodaml.i, litirnamod 
Biirti'iu (2 ay].). t , 

Mother: a »oa gt^deMrt. 

Son: Pyri’lioH, snninmoa Noopfoliifftw ( a the 
new wari-ior). « 

Tomh: In Hig(enm,ovcr wliicli no l»irao\er fllrs. 
^Pliny^x. 2 n, 

Tidora: Font, I’hoBQix, wUo taught him tlio • 
el<Miionl<» ; tiuMi ('liirou Mie ceiitanr. f 

« h'd/fi : Peuiamia. ffiByl.) Dc-i-da-mj '-nli. 


Aohllleo (pronounce A-kiP-leez) . Tlie 
John Talbot, first Eiui of 
Shrewsbury (1373-1453). « 


Achilles of the Duke of 

Wellington (17G0-1852). o, 

Of (JermnHtj^ Albert, Eftetor of Bran- 
denburg (1414-H86). 

Of Lombardy ^ brother of Sforza and 
Pnlamcdtls. All the three brothers were 
in the allied army of Godfrey {Jerusalnn 
delivered), Achilles of Lombardy w^as 
slain by Corinna. Tliis was not a com- 
plimcntaiy title, but a proper name. 

Of llomcy Lucius Sicin’ius Dentatus, 
the‘ Roman tribune ; also called the 
ISteond Achilles, Put to death B.c. 450. 


AohlUes of the West. H^oland ^ho 
Puladiu ; also called “The Christian 
Theseus ” (2 sjd.). • 

' AohlUes’ Spe'&r. {See Achi^'EA.)* 

AobUles’ Tendon. A strong sinoir 
rhuuiug along the heel to the calf of the 
Itg. _ *0 talc is that ITietis took her 
son Achilles by the heel, and dipped him 
in the river Styx to make him mvulnor- 
able. The water washed every part, 
except the heel covered with his mother’s 
hauct. It was on this vulnerable point 
the hero was slain ; and thel^inew of tho 
heel is called, in consequence, tcudo 
AchilVts, A post-HoAeric story 

The Keel ^ Achilles, Jlib vuln()ral)Io 
or weak point in a man^s character or 
of ociation. l^ee above,) 

Aching desolation « 

of heart wliich arises from the recollec- 
tion of ilAme cherished endearment u^ 
longer possessed. ^ 

*lWbal ptMM*eful hours T ouce enjoyod 1 

• How Bweot their memory still ! 

But they have left an nehing \ oifl 
The world can never 1111.” 

• Cowpir: leithGod. 

AOhlt'opheL {See Absalom and 
AoKiTdPHKL.) Achitophel wpa David’s 
traitorous counsellor, who deserved to 
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Absl^om ; but his advico beipg disre- 
garded, fie hanged himself (2 Sam. xv.). 
The Achitophel of Dryden’s satire was 
the Earl of Shaftesbury 

tlieiio (.the rr&e/a) tUo fali^e Acbituphol was 
flrat ; 

A naitio to all huccoocUiik agoa curst ; 

For doge (loHigng and crooked connHols fit ; 

. Riignrioug, bokl, and turhuicnl (»f wit ; 

Regrlegg, uiiMfod in nriudnloH aiMl place ; 

In iiuw«Aini)leavsod,flnimtiuni m diHgrace.’* 

, Part i«150-o. 

A'Qhor. God of flies, worshipped by 
*tho (lyre ueaus, that they might not be 
annoyed with these tiny tormentors* 
f^See Flies, God of.) • 

A'oiJi* The son of Faunus, in love 
witl! Galatea. Poljiihe'mos, his rival, 
crushed him under ^ huge rock. 

Ao'He. The crisis of a disease. Old 
medical writets used to divide the pro- 
gress of a disease into four periods : the 
av-che^ or beginning; the anab'asitty or 
inci-ease ; the ar'ine^ or term of its utmost 
violence ; and the pa^ra&-me^ or decline. 
Figuratively, the highest point of any- 
thing. 

Aomon'lan Wood {The). The tryst- 
place of unlawful love. It was here 
that Mara had his assignation with 
Hajmoula, who became the mother of 
the Amazoiis. 

“C'cst lit ^luo . , . Mars eiit les faAenrs de la 
fiyinplie Harmonic, commerce ^iiit uatiuirent leg 
Aniazunen."— A'ncnuo , Oiograpni^ 

* • 

AoolAiotce, An order of monks in 
tJl^e fifth cGutui^ who watched day and 
mght. (Greek, watchers.) • 

Ao’dlyte (3 syl.). A subordinate officAr 
in the Catholic Church, whose duty is 
to light the lamps, prep^e the sacred 
elements, attend the ofneiating priests, 
etc. (Greek, a follower.) 

Aconite.* Tlie herb Monkshood or 
Wolfsbane. Classic fabulists ascribe its 

S oisonous qualiti^ to the foam which 
Topped fro^^he mouths of the three- 
headed CerbSrus, when Hercules, at the 
command of Euiystheus^ dragged* the 
monster from the ^ infernal regions. 
(Greek, ajc6ri,Tor‘f Latin, acoMitHm.) 

‘‘ Lurida tcnPdles migeent. At’onltfl^oi orew.” 

• * Ovid : Metamorpnonem, i. 147. 

Aera'ola {Self-uidulgence). An en- 
chantress who lived in the ^^Bowtt of 
Bliss,” situate in ” Wanderin||; Island.” 
She transfopaed her lovers mto u^n- 
strous shap^, and kept them captives. 
Sir Gnyon having crept im Bo|t1y^ threw 
a net over ’her, and boona her in chdins 
of ooiiinaot ; then broke down her 


bower and burnt it to ashes. — Spetiser : 
Faery Queen^^. 12. 

Aerates ^3 syl.), incontinence ; 
called by Spenser the fath^ of Cymoch'- 
les and Pyrqch'le^*— i'fli'r// Queen ^ ii. 4. 

Acre. ” God's acre,” a cemetery or 
churchyard. The wofd ”^cre,” Old 
English, fPccr^ is akiu to the fLatiu 
oyer audOermau Oi'ker (a field). 

A’ore-fight. A duel in the open field. 
The comliats of the Scotch and hh^glish 
Borderers were so culled. 

Aore-ehot. A land tax. ”Acro” 
is Old English, weer (land), and ♦‘shot*’ 
isdfcot or sceat (a tax). 

Azores. A 7?o6^nw—i.r., a coward. 
From Sheridan’s comedy called The 
Hi rain. His courage always “oozed out 
at his fingers’ ends.” 

Aoroamatioe. Esoterical lectures; 
the lectures of Aristotle, which none but 
his chosen disciples were allowed to 
attend. Those given to the public geue-e 
rally were called exotcYic. (Acroamatic 
is a Greek word, meaning delivered to an 
audience ; a«poao/iiat, to attend leoturcs.) 

Aoroatio. Same as esoter'i^. {Hce 
Acuoamatics.) • 

Acrobat means one who goes on his 
exlremities^ or uses only the tips of his 
fingers and toes in moving about. (It is 
from the two Greek words, ahros baim^^ 
to go on the extremities of one’s limbs.) 

Aorop'oUs. Tlio citadel of ancient 
Athens.^ 

Of courrto, tlio word 1 h comiirmndod of a7cro« and 
Tpolis s. tlio rU)- on tlio Imiglir, 1.0., tlm liigh ror.k. • 

Acrostic {Oxnek^akrosstichos), The 
term was first applied to the verses of 
the Eiythnean sioyl, written on leaves, w 
These nrophccies were excessively ob- 
scure ; Ifcit were so contrived that when 
the leaves w^re sorted and laid in onlcr, 
their initial letters always made a wood. 
— 7>ie;?y#^iv. 62. 

Acrostic poetry among the Hebrews 
consistefl of twenty -two lines or stanzas 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet 
in successipA, as Psalm cxix., etc. 

Aorogtlea Puzzles, general ly in verse, 
consisting of two ^ords of equal length. 
The initial letters of the several linos 
constitute one of the secref words, and 
the final letters constitute the other 
•word.* 

Also words re -arranged so as to make 
other words of similar significance, os 
“ Horatio IJolson ” re-arranged iiltq 
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Ifmior cut a Ndo, Ad other form of 
aorostic is to find a Bentei^.e which reads 
tho same Imckwards ana Vorwards, as 
E.T.L.N.L.T.E., the initial letters of 
‘ ‘ Eat To Li ve^Nover LiveToEat ; ” wliich 
in Latin would bo, fE.U.y.N.V.U.E. 
{Ktlc Vt JVe Vtvas lit Edas). 


Act aiiff OppSnenoy. An “ Act,” 
in oni* University lauf^ua^c, consists of 
u thesis and “ disputation ”« thereon, 
covcrin" continnousjiarts of three hours. 
Tho jitTson “ disiniting ” with the 
“ keoiif'r of tho Act ” is called tho “ op- 
poneiil,” and his function is called «m 
“ oi)pojiency.” In soino degrees the 
student is rociuirod to keep his Act, and 
thou to bo tho ojiponent of anotli^r 
disputant. Much alteration in these 
matters has been iStroduced of late, 
with other eollogo refonns. 

Act of Faith {auto da /e), in Spain, 
is a day set apart by tho liicpiisition for 
the punishment of heretics, and the 
absolution of those who renounce their 
heretical doctrines. The sentence of the 
impiisition is also so called ; and so is 
the ceremony of burning, or otherwise 
torturing tho condemned. 


Act of God {Au\ “ Damn urn fatale, ” 
such as loss ^y lighlning, shipwreck, 
fire, etc. ; los*! arising froiii fatality, and 
not from one’s own fault, theft, and so 
on. A Devonshire jury once found a 
verdhd— “ That deceased died by tho 
4 act of God, brought about by the flooded 
condition of the river.” 


AotSB'on. A* hunter. In Grecian 
my thology Actecoii was a huntsman, who 
Rurjiriscd Diana, bathing, was changed 
'by her into a stag, and tom to pieces 
by his own hounds. Hence, a man 
whose wife is unfaithful. {See Hobns.) 

•** liu • lum, liko Sir Ai'tivon, with llini?woo»l »l thy 
luM'l.” ShaKeapeaic : Merru Wivt'«, \i 1.^ 
“DimiIkc hiiiiMolf for n s cure lum wilful 
Aerjuon.” c IhKf.iil.n. 

Ac'tlan Years. Years in which the 
Actian gnuics were celebrated. Au- 
gustus iH^ituted games at Afttiiim to 
celebrate his naval victory over Antony. 
They were held every five 3 "ears.* 


can'ied to and fro in our own s^ips. 
Pasaire commerce is when they aiy earned 
in fowign vessels. The commefee of 
England is active^ of Chiuai^ajfditv. 

Activity. T}ii sphere of aciiviftf^ the 
whole field through which the influence 
of an object or person extends. , 

Acton. A tafieta, or loftthcr-quiltc(k 
dress, worn under th^haborgeoa t o keep 
the bdUy from being chafed oivbrfffllf"^ 
(French, hocqiuton.) 

Actresses. Female characters ssed * 
k) be played by* boys. Coryat, in his 
Crmdities (IGll), says, “When I weiir 
to a theatre (in Venice) I observed 
certain things that I never saw h^ft^e ; 
for I saw women acto. ... I have 
hoard that it liath sAnctirnes been used 
in London ” (Vol. ii.). ^ • 

“ VVlioreas, woiiioirH jjartH in w lirt\ o liitliorlo 
boon lictfMl l)y inon in the balutx of wnnifu . . . 
we do nerniit and f^ivo leave for I he tmio toooiiie 
that all woinon'« be acted by women, lijOj.” 

—Chailtis II. 

The drat female nctroHH on tho En^lusli Rtatrtv 
was Mrs. t'oleinan Ctam), who played lanthe 
in {\\e Sicfie of RhofO'H. 

The last nmlo actor that took the inrt of a 
woman on (he Knttlish staffc, in serious drama, 
was Edward KMuiston, noted lor Ins beauty 
(l010-lt5H7). 

Aou tetlglBtl. You have hit the 
nail on the head. (Lit , you have touched 
it with a needle.) Plautus {RHdensp.y, 

2, 19) says, “Item acu tetigfsti ; ” and 
Cicero {Pro Mdonc^ 21) has “ Viihius acu 
punctuin,” e^’dently referring to a sur- 
geon’s probe. ^ f 

Acutla'tor. A persom in the Middl^, 
Ages who attended araiies and knightd' 
ta sharpen their instruments of war. 
(Latin, acuOy to sharpen.) 

Ad Graacas Calendaa. (Deferred) 
to the Greek Calends — i.c., for ever. 

(It shall bo done) on the Greek Calends 
—i.c., never. There w'ero no Calends 
in tho Greek notation of the months. 
{See Never.) ^ 

Ad Inquirendum. A judicial writ 
commanding on inquiry td made into 
Bom^complainl^ 

Ad libitum. Without restraint. 


Action Sermon. A sacramental 
sermon (in the Scots Prosbyterian 
Church). 

‘‘ I <t^tn*nod homo ahoufc«Rovon, and mldroHRod 
111} Ko£nH>ward.s my Action Soriiiou,Mro. Olivant." 
- K iMng. 

Ao'tive. Active iwAs, verbs which act 
on the noun governed. 

Acitve capital. Pioperty in abtual 
employ'ment in a given concern. 

Retire com merce. Exports and imports 


c 

Ad reifi (Latin). To the poiut in 
hand; to^o purpose. {Ac{f rem teti€, 
gisti.) {See above ^ Acu.) 

Ad unnm omnes. All to a man 

(Latin). « 

Ad valo'rem. Accordiugrto the price 
charged. Some custom - duties vary 
according to the different values of the 
goods imported. Thus, at one timt teas 
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l^oid duty ad %'uXovem^ the high-priced tea 
payihg giore duty than that a lower 
pnce.* * 

Ad vitam aut oulpam. A Latin 
phrase, used in Scotch law, to indicate 
liie legal permanency* of an appoint- 
ment, unless forfeited by misconduct. 

• Adam. The Talmudists say that 
Adam Ijired in Baradiso oYily twelve 
agd account for the time thus : — 

The first hour, God collected the dust 
. and animated it. 

TRe second hour, Ac^im stood son liis 
^eet. • 

The fourth , hour, he named %he 
animals. 

Ttiefsixth hour, he slept and Eve was 
created. ^ 

The seventh hour, he married the 
womflffi. 0 

The tenth hour, he fell. 

The twelfth hour, he was thrust out 
of Pnradise. 

The Mohammedans tell us ho fell on 
Mount Screndib, in Ceylon, where there 
is a curious impression in the granite 
resembling a human foot, above 6 feet 
long and ‘2.J feet broad. They tell us it was 
made by Adam, who stood there on one 
foot for 200 years to expiate his crime ; 
when Gabriel took him to Mount Ara- 
fath, where ho found Eve. (iSca Adam’s 
Peak.) * 

, Adam was buried^ according to Arabian 
tradition, on Aboucais, &«mountain of 
Ai'abia* 

oAdam. Hm old Adam; beat the 
offending Adam out of thee; the Jii^t 
Adam. Adam, as tlie bead of uur%> 
deemed man, stands for ** original sin,'” 
or “ man without regenerating grace.” 

The second Adam; the new Adam, etc.; 
I to ill give you the tieu' Adam. Jesus 
Christ, as the cov('nauthend, is so called ; 
also the n^ birth unto righteousness.” 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 
“ Au tem]^)s passe,* Berthe filait.” This 
' ■ j wife of Kiijg Pepin. 

Wlien Admn (1el\ ed and Evo span, 

Wbu was then tlic gentleman ?’* 

Adam. A sergeant, bailiff, or* any 
one clod in buff, or a sl^-coat, like 
Adam. • 

•“Not that Adam that kept Paraclfto, hut titat 
Adam that feeiw the prison.” — Shakespeare: 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 

A fa^thM Adam. A faitbfut old 
servant, ^e character is taken from 
Shokespear^s comedy of As You Like 
It, whore a retainer of that name, who 
had served the sixty-^reji years, 

offeraito aooompany Orlan jb in his ni|ht. 


and to share with him his thrifty savings 
of 50^i*owns,^ 

Adam BtlL A northern outlaw, 
whose name has become a synonym for 
a good ardher. Olym ob" the 

CliOUOH.) • • 

Adam Cupid— /.^.,^Arc)i^or Cupid, 
porhajis with allusion to AdoimBell, 
the celebrated archer. (See Percy's 
JteliqHca, ^ol. i., p. 7.) 

Adam’s Ale. Water as a beverage ; 
from the , supposition that Adagi h^ad 
nothing hut water to drink. In Scotland 
water for a beverage is called Adam's 
Wine. 

lAdam’s Apple. Tlio protuberance 
in the fore-part of a man’s throat ; so 
called from the sujftrstition that a piece 
of the forbidden fruit which Adum ato 
stuck in his throat, and occasioned tho 
swelling. 

Adam's Needle. Tlie yucca, so called 
because it is sharji- pointed like a needle. 

Adam's Peak, in Ceylon, is where thee 
Ai‘ahs say Adam bewailed his expulsion 
from Paradise, and stood on one foot till 
God forgave him. It was the Poatuguese 
who first called it “ Pico do Adam.” 
(See Kaaba.) • 

In tho granite is the mark of a human foot, 
ahoieS feet long hy at broad, said lo ha\o liooii 
made hy Adam, who, we are told, stood Mich* on 
one foot f«)r aio j cars, to cxplare his ('rime A ftcr 
his iKniance he was restored to E\ o. Tlio UtndiH 
assert that the footprint is that made hy Buddha, 
wlion he ascendod to heaven. • 

Adam's Professiop. Gardening, 
agiiculture. Adam wa^ ^pointed hy 
God to dress the garden of Eden, and to 
keep it (Gen* ii. il )) ; and after the fall 
he was sent out oi the garden “ to till ' 
the ground” (Gen. iii. 2.’j}. 

“There is no .ancient gentlemen Jmt gardonors, 
ditchers, and gra\ e-makers ; the,\ hold up Adam's » 
profession.”— T/je Cluicn tn "llamlet;' v. 1. 

'AdaSs. Parson Adams, the ideal of 
a benevolent, simple-minded, eccentric 
country clergyman ; ignorant of ^ic 
World, bold as a lion for the imtli, and 
modest oS a girl. Tho charlB^r is in 
ileldinji’s novel of Joseph Andrews. 

Adamant is really the mineral cor- 
undum; but tho word is indifferently 
used for fock crystal, diamond, or any 
hard substance, and also for the magnet 
or loadstone. It ifi often used hy poets 
for no specific substance, but as hardness 
or firmness in tho abstract, i Thus, 
Virgil, in his JEneid vi. 552, speaks of 
•“adamantine pillars ” merely to express 
' solid and strong ones ; and Milton fre- 
quently uses the word in tho same way. 
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Adept 


ITiua, in Paradise Lost^ ii. 436, he says 
the gates of hell were made of burning 
adamant ; c 

“This huffe n)n> ox oitiro 
Outmgcoiis to devour, iiuiiiur^'s us rouud 
Ninefold, and g.-ites of hurning ndsmiint 
Ifcirrcd oAer as prohibit all egreis.’' 

Satan, he tells u 8 .^’ore«adainantme 
annour (B^ok vj. 110): 

“Haian, Avi'th is^st and haughty strides ad* 
Vn aiu'od, 

('nine lowering, urniod in adamant and gold.” 

And a little further on he tells us his 
shield was made of adamant (vi. 255) : 

“ HefSatan] hasted, and opitosed the rocky orb 
Of ten-fold adamant, his ample shield 
A A ast eircimiforcnce." o 

Ta.sso (canto vii. 82) speaks of scudo 
di laridisftimo diamante (a sliield of 
clearest diamond). « 

Other poets make adamant to mean 
the magnet. Thus, m Troilm and Cres- 
stduy hi. 2 : 

“ As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle to her maUi, 

As iron to adamaut.” 

(“ PliuUuge to the moon,” from the notion that 
plants giew hi'St with the iiKTcasiug moon ) 

(. And Green says : 

“ true to thoo as steel to adamant.” 

So, in the Arabian Nights^ the “ Third 
Calendar,” we read: 

“ To-nforrow about noon we filinll be near the 
black mountain, or mine of adamant, wbirh at 
tills leiw minute draws all .\our fleet towaids it, 
l»i ^ irlue of the iron in i«>u'* ships.” 

Adamant is a (negative) and damao (to 
conquer). Pliny tells us there are hix 
unbreakiiblo stones (xxxxdi. 15), but the 
' classical adnmas (gen. adamautAs) is 
generally supposed to mean the diamond. 
Diamond ana fkaamant arc originally the 
same word. 

Adamos'tor. The spirit of the 
stormy Capo (Good Hope), described by 
Camoc’ns m the Lusiad as a hideous 
, pluiutom. According to Barre'to, he was 
one of the giants who invaded heaveu. 

o ■ * 

Adam'io Covenant. The covenant 
made with God to A^m* that “the* 
s(^m 1 of the woman should bruise the 
serpent;if»kead ” (Gen. iii. 15)^ 

Ad'amltes (3 syl. ). A sect of fauatics 
who spread themselves over Holieniia 
and Moravia iu the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. One Picard, of Bo- 
hemia, was the founder in 1400, and 
s^lod himself “ Ad 0 .m, son of God.” 
ite professed to recall his followers to 
the state of primitive innocence. Xo 
clothes were worn, wives wore in com- 
mon, and there was no such thing 
good and evil, but all actions weVo in- ^ 
different. 


Ad'arajf, according to the Porseo 
superstition, is a sacred lire loss holy- 
than thaf ciillod Behram (^.r.).* 

• • 
Adays, Nowadays^ at^the present 
time (or day) . So iu "Latin, dieruni 

and Nunc tempHiia. ITie prefix “a” :; 5 : 
aty of, or on. Simularly, anights, of late, 
on iiniidays. All used adverbially, 

Ad dison of the llforth*— Henry 
Mack§nzie, the author of the 
i'teUng (1746-1831). * 

Addixit, or Addixetnint (LaHn).« 
^11 rlfeht. The word uttered bjr the 
augurs when the “ birds ” were fa-voure 
able. 

Ad'dle is the Old Englisli^ wlela 
(filth), lienee rotten, putrid, wortliless. 

Addled egg, better “addle-egg,” a 
worthless egg. An egg which has not 
the vital pnuciplo. • 

Addle • headed, addle - pate, empty- 
headed. As an addlo-cgg produces no 
living bird, so an udme-pate lacks 
brains. 

Addle Parliament (7'/f«?J— 5th April to 
7th June, 1614. So called because it 
did not pass one single measure. {See 
Parliament.) 

Adelantado. A big- wig, the great 
boss of the place. It is a Spanish word 
for “his excellency” {aaelantar,^ to 
excel), and is given to th^ governor 
of a province. ^ • 

“Oivn m> dfMr. ^If tin* adi^laiiradn of Siiafu 
worn hero he Hlniiilil not enriM-."— Z/ca Jomdlt: 
JCrei'if Man out of h i» Humour, v. 4. 

ftAd’emar, or Adema'ro (iu Jermal^i 
^ehveredy Archbishop of Pog'gio, an 
ecclesiastical warrior, who with Wil- 
liam, Archbishop of Orange, besought 
Pope Urban on his knees that lie 
might be sent on the crusade. He took 
400 armed men from Poggio, but they 
sneaked off during a drought, and left 
the crusade (Book xiii.). Ademar was 
not alive at the time^ he had been slain 
at the attack on Antioch •by Cloi'iiida 
(Book xi.) ; *but in the final attftk on 
Jerusalein, hig spirit came with three 
squadrons of angels to aid the besiegers 
(Book xviii.J, 

Adopi properly means one who has 
attained ^'rom the Latin, ad^tns, parti- 
ciple of adipiscor). The alchemists 
applied the term vere adcp'tus to those 
persons who prof ossed to have ‘^attained 
to the knowledge of ” the elixir of life 
or t)f the philosopher's stone, 

AlrlioniiRtH tell US there are always 11 adepts, 
ncgbcitinore nor less. Like ihc .sacred chickena 
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Adonai 


<•1 ComitoBtolla, of which there uri^uly 3 and 
always 3—a cock aud a hep. 

“ IiaKusicniclan lore as loarp'd* 

• As ho that vsre adeptus eaniM.'* , 

H. Butter : ifudebrae. 

AdeB'BenaViaiiB. A term applied to 
t^B6 who hold the roal presence of 
Cnrist’s body in the eucharisty but do 
not maintain that the bread and wine 
lese any of atheir original properties. 
(The word is fromathe Latid aaeasef to 

. Adeste Fideles. Composed by 
JohuP Beading, who wrote “JDulce 
D^omum. ” It is called the * ‘ Portuguese « 
Hymn,” from being heard at the Portu- 
guese Chapel by the Duke of Leeds, who 
supposed it to bo a part of the usual 
Portuguese service. ^ 

AddJl'late, Adflliatlon. The ancient 
Goths adoptedsthe children of a former 
marriage, aud put them on the same 
footing as those of the now family. 
(Latin, ad-Jihm^ equal to a real son.) 

I KOihSLt al(thehlit~€ared). The swiftest 
of Mahomet* s camels. 

Adliab-al-Cfibr. The first purgatory 
of the Mahometans. 

Adiaph'orlsts* Followers of Me- 
lanchthon *, moderate Lutherans, who 
hol9 that spnie of the dogmas of Luther 
are matters of indifference. (Greek, 
ndiapk'oro.\ indifferent.) « 

Macaulay : Jissay, 

• • 

Adieu, good^'ye. A Dietty an ellip- 
tfiial form for 7 commend you to Ood, 
Good-b’ye is Obd be tcith ye. ^ 

Adls'eeolieii. The serpent with a 
thousand heads which sustains the uni- 
verse. {Indian mytholoyy.) 

A^eotlve Colours ore those which 
require a neordant before they can be 
used os dyes. 

^ Adjourn • Once written French, 

^^•jouhteTy to put off to anolher day. 

“ He ajorned tbara to relic In tbo North of 
Cavlete,"— ; Chrmiete^ f . 3ix». • 

Adjournment of the House. {See 

Moving the ABjouBNiiENif ) • 

* Admirable {The). Abeu-Ezra, a 
S|)uiish rabbi, bom at Toledo (1119- 

AdndmbXe Oriohton (Th'e), James 
Crichton {ktgf-ton). (1551-1573.) . 

AdmlrftbltJ>eotor {doctor qdmird- 
hlis)^ Boger Bacon (1214-1292J; • 


Admiral, corruption of Amir-aL 
Milton, speaking of Satan, says ; — 

“ HiA ^iMmr (to (m^al which the tallest pino 
Howu ou No^ogian hilln, ru Ih) the iiiaat 
Of Hoiui* tall HPiintl, were but a wanil) 

He walkutl wHb.''— /*omdi8c LobU 1. -VJ. 

The word wds introduced by the Tufkfl 
or Genoese is theetwelfth century, and 
is the Arabic Ahiir with the article at 
(lord or commander) ; %s jffntr-al-ma 
(commander of the water), Aw^t-al^ 
Omra (commander of the forces), Amir~ 
al-MUminim (commander of the faith- 
ful). 

Englisli admimls used to bo ofathi'oe 
clt^ses, according to the colour of their 
fittg— 

Admiral of the Rcdy used to hold tlie 
ceqti’e ifl on engagement. 

Admiral of the WhitCy used to hold 
the van. • 

Admiral of the Blttey used to hold the 
rear. 

The distinction was abolished in 1864 ; 
now all admirals carry the white flag. 

Admirals are called Flag Officers. 

AdmiralrOf the Blue. A butcher who 
dresses in blue to conceal bloo^Vstains. * 
A tapster also is so called, from his blue 
apron. A play on the rear-admiral of 
the British navy, called ” Admirifl of the 
Blue (Flag).” * 

“As soon as ciistruners bogip stir 
The Admiral of the Him* cries, ‘ Coming, flir.’ " 

Poor liobw, mt. 

Admiral ef the Red. A punning 
term applied to a wine-bibber whose 
face and nose are very red. • 

Admittance. Licence. Shake.spoare 
says, ” Sir John, you arb a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, of great admittance ” 
— i.e.y to whom great freedom is allowed 
(Meri'y JFiv^s^ ii. 2). The allusion is to ^ 
an obsolete custom called admission^ by 
which a prince avowed another prince 
to be under his protection. Maximilian, % 
lEmper^ of Mexico, was the ‘ ‘ admittant ’ * 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. 

Admenltftnisto, or Admenitieners. 
Certain Puritans who in 1571 sent eiu 
admonitiou to the Parliament^f^ndemu- 
ing everyfeng in the Chiurcr^f Eng- 
ird wb^h was not in accordance with 
the doctrines and practices of Gene'va. 

Adeboj;®DOBE.] 

Adolpha, Daughter of General 
Kleiner, governor of Prague and wife 
of Idenstein. Her only fault was 

excess of too sweet nature, wliich 
over mode another’s grief heraown.” — 
^Knowles : Maid of Mariendoipt (1838). 

Adohal. Son of the star-'^m.^ and 
god of light among the Bosicru'eians. 
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Adrastufl 


One of the names given by the Jews to 
Jehovah, for fear of breaking the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt nof take the name 
of the Lord [Jehovah] thy^God in vain.** 

Adonais* ^4 svl.). The song about 
Ado'uis ; Shelley’s ejegy qji Keats is bo 
called. See Bion’s Lament for Adonis, 

Afo'nles. ^i*casts of Adonis, cele- 
brated in Assyria, Alexandria, Egypt, 
Judea, Persia, Cyprus^ and fifll Greece, 
for eight days. Lucian gives a long 
description of them. In these feaats 
wheat, flowers, herbs, finiits, and 
brtmches of trees were cairicd in jro- 
cession, and thrown into the sea or some 
foimtain. 


Ado'nis. A beautiful boy. The allu- 
sion is to Ado'nis, who was lieloved bj 
Venus, and was killed by a boai' while 
hunting. 

“ Ilime-i'licekud Adoiiiii liiml iiim to ihe cliasc ; 
UuntiUK lio loved; but lo\o lie laughed to 
scorn. 

Sick-thoughtod Vcnu« makes amain unto him, 
And, like a bold-fared suitor. ’gins to woo him." 

iShakeapeare : Venus and Adonis, 

( Adopls of 50. Leigh Hunt was sent 
to prison for applying this term to 
George IV. when Regent. 


Ad^fdbi Flower {The)y according to 
Bion, 18 the rose ; Pliny (i. 23) says it 
is the anemofie; others say it is the field 
poppy, certainly the prince of weeds ; 
but what we now generally mean by the 
Addnw flower is pheasant’s eye, called in 
French goute-de sanyy because in fable 
• it sprang from the blood of the gored 
hunter. 

“Aif4a poSoyriK^i, rait SaKpvarav apep,wvai'.’* 
f Blood brings forth rosea, tears anemone.)— ; 
Megy on Adonis. See also Ovid : Metamorphoses, 
, Bk. X., Fable w.) 

Adonis Gardoa, or A garden of 
Adorns (Greek). A worthless toy; a 
^ ve^ perishable good. The allusion is 
to the fennel and lettuce jars of the 
ancient Greeks, called “Ad^is gft*- 
dons,” because these herbs over* planted 
in them for the annual festival of the 
young huntsman, and thrown away the 
next milling. (1 Heni'y VI^ i. 6.) 


Adonis Blver. A riverrinr^^oonicia, 
wliich always runs rod at the season 
of the year when the feast (A Adonis is 
held. The legend ascribes this redness 
to sympathy with the young hunter; 
others ascribe it to a sort of minium, or 
red earth, which mixes with the water. 


“ Thammur. came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lel)anon allured 
■ The Syrian damsels to lament his f8t^ 

In amorous ditiics all a suinmeWs jM', , < 

Wiule smooth Adonis from his nffih'o rock 
JUn purple to the sea, supuoseO with blood 
Of Tbammuz yearly wounded.'* 

MiUan : Paradise Lost^ Book 1, line 44S, etc. 


Ado'nistn. Those Jews who maintain 
that th% proper vowels of the word Jo- 
hoYO^ are unknown, and that the word 
is never to be pronounced Ado'nai, 
(Hebrew, adon^ lord.) * 

Adoption. * Adoption hy arms. An 
ancient custom of giving arms to a 
person of merit, which bfid him und^r 
the obligation of baling your^ champion 
and (Jefeuder. ^ — - 

Adoption by baptism, B^ng god- 
father or godmother to a child. Thg 
child J)y baptism is your god-child#^ 

• Adoption by hair. Cutting off your 
htdr, and giving it to a person in proof 
that you receive him as your adopted 
fatlier. Thus Bo'son, ICing of Aile«, cut 
off his hair and gave it to Pope John 
VIII., who adoptecftiim. 

t) 

Adoption Controversy. Elipand, 
Archbishop of Tole'do, and Felix, Bishop 
of Urgel, maintained that Jesus Christ 
in his human nature was the son of God 
by adoption only (Rom. viii. 29), thougli 
in his pre-existing state he was the be- 
gotten Son of God ’* in tho ordinary 
catholic acceptation. Buns Scotus, Du- 
randuB, Calixtus, and others supported 
this view. 

Adop’tionist. A disciple of Elipand, 
Archbishop of Tole'do, and Felix, Btthop 
of Urgel (in Spain), is so called. 

Adore C4Syl-) means to “ carry to 
one’s mouth ’*•“ to kiss** {adaos, mi- 
orare). The Romans perfonnod adora- 
tion by placing their ri At hand on thffir 
ftiouth and bowing. The Greeks paid 
ftdoration to kings by putting thp royal 
robe to their lijis. The Jews kissed in 
homage : thus God said to Elijah he 
had 7,000 in Israel who had not bowed 
unto Baal, “every mouth which hath 
not kissed him ** (I KiM xix. 18 ; 
see also Hos, xiii. “Kiss the Sou 
lest He bo angry ’* (^alm ii. 12), means 
worship, reverence tno Sop. Even in 
England wa^do homageeby kissif^ the 
hand of tho sovereign. 

Adram'meliMlu God of the people 
of Sephyva'im, to whom infants were 
burnt in jacrifice (Kings xvii. 31). Pi-ob- 
ably the sun. ^ o 

AJbnmtnM, An; Indian prince from 
the Ibanks of the Ganges, whaidded the 
King of Egypt against the crusaders. 
H»y wore a serpent’s skiniiand rode on 
an elephant. -Adrastus was slain by 
R^palio.-^TlwM ; Jerusalein Letivwea^ 
Book zz. . ‘ e 
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Advowson 


Adrian (St.), represented, in Chris- 
tian ai*t, with an anvil, aiid^a sword or 
axe c2ose by it. He had his ymbs cut 
off' on a smith’s anvil, and was after- 
wards bifticaded. St. Adrian is the 
imtron saint of the I^lemish browoi-s. 

Adriel, in Dry den’s Absalom and 
Achi(4)phcly is meant for the Earl of 
Mulpfrave,* 

Sliaio-luilginpr the innseH’ friend, 

f Miinscff a. muse : in Kjinhodriin’H dc^Mite 
/o Trutf to hta prmce, hut not a alave of state ; 

Whom David's love with honours did adorn, 

That from his disobedient son were torn.” 

1*^ •} Part T. 

Adrift. I am all a<lr\ft. He is^qmte 
adrift. To turn one adrift. Sea phi'ascs. 
A sliip is said to bo adrift when it has 
broken from its moorings, and is driven 
at random by thip winds. To be adrift 
is to be wide of the mark, or not in the 
riglkt course. To turn one adrift is to 
turn him fi’om house and home to go 
his own way. 

Adroit' properly means “to tlio 
right” (French, d droite). The French 
call a pei*son who is not Oi.Axo\t ffaiirhc 
(left-handed), meaning awkward,* boor- 
ish. 


Adaidel'ta. The table at which the 
ilamciis sat during saciiiico. 

AduUamites (4 syl.). The adherents 
of Lowe^and Horsman, seceders in 1806 
from the Reform Party. Jolm Bright 
said of these members ♦^hat they retii-ed 
to the cave of Adull^imv^ and tried to 
^athov round them all the discontented. 
The allusion ifs to David in his flight 
•irom Saul, who “ escaped to the c»ve 
Adullom; and every one that was^ 
distress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one t^iat was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him” (1 Sam. 
xxii. 1, 2). 

Advatinoer. The second branches of 
a stag’s heffn. 

“In a hart the main homo itself they call the 
heame. The lowest %ntlier is called the brotr- 
atUlisrs the n«xt, roiul ; the next that, aurroial ,* 
and tlBoa the tout * 

“In a buck, they say bur, beame, braunch, ad- 
vaunccr»t palme, and 8ptiilera,'^Marwood : Forest 
Lawes. • • 


Advent. Four weeks to comme- 
morate the first and sccona eoming of 
Christ ; the first to redeeme and the 
-second to jjtidge the world. The season 
logins on St. Andrew’s Day, or the Sun- 
day nearest to it. (Latin, ad-renUtby the 
coming tb.) 

Ad'verMry {The), Satan. (1 Pet. 

8 .) 

Adveokto {Ah') means otfe cllledl to 


assist clients in a court of law. (Latin, 
advoedre,) 

The Defiles Advocate. One who brings 
forward malicious accusations. Wlieu 
any name is proposed for canonisation 
in the Rpman^ Catholic Church, two 
advocates are appointed, one to oppose 
the motion and one4o defend it. The 
former, called Advoca’tna Did^oU (the 
Devil’s Advocate), advances all he can 
against the person in question ; the 
latter, called Advoca'tus Dei (God’s 
Advocate), says all he can ir* support 
of the proposal. 

Advocates’ Library, in Ediubur@|h, 
founded 1682, is one of the five libraries 
to which copyright books are sent, flee 
Copyright.) • , 

‘Advow'son means the right of ap- 
pointing the incumbent of a church or 
ecclesiastical benefice. In medituval times 
the “advocacy” or patronage of 
bishoprics and abbeys was frequently in 
the hands of powerful nobles^ who oftep 
claimed the nght to appoint iivtlic event 
of a vaenucy ; hence the word (from 
Latin, advocatWy the office of a patron). 

presenUUire advowson is ^’heu the 
patron presents to the hisliop a iicrsou to 
whom he is willing to give the place of 
preferment. 

A collu’ilve advowson is when the 
bishop himself is patron, and collates his 
client without any intermediate person. ^ 

A don'ative advou'son is where the 
Crown gives a living to a clergyman 
without presentation, institution, or in- 
duction. 'Diia is done when a church or 
chapel has been founded by the Crown ,« 
and is not subject to the ordinary. 

Advowson in gross is an actvowson 
separated from the manor, and belong- 
ing wholly to the owner. While at-^ 
^cheiLto the manor it is an advowson 
appen^nt. ^ “Gross” (French) means 
absolute, entire ; thus gi-oss weight is 
the entire weight without deductions. 

A viltaii^ in gross was a il4Uain the 
entire property of his master, and not 
attached to the land. A common tn gross*' 
is one which is entirely your own, and 
which heldUgfl to the manor. 

Sale of Advoxesmis. When lords of 
manors built churches upon their own 
demesnes, and endowed tnoni, they be- 
came private property, wliich the lord 
might give away or even <pell, under 
certain limitations. These livings are 
^called Advowsons appen'dant^ being ap- 
pended to the manor. Af tei* a time thev 
became regular “ commercial property^” 
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and wo still see tho sale of some of them 
in the public journals. ^ 

Ad'srtum. Tho Holy of Holies in the 
Greek and Roman temples, Into which 
tho general public were not •admitted. 
(Greek, a~clu(on = not, ^ b» entered; 
f/uo, to go.) • ^ 

iE'dll^B (2 syl.). Those who, in 
ancient Romo, had charge of tho public 
buildings {mlos)y such as the tSmples, 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, sewers, in- 
cluding joads and streets also. 

ASgens (2 syl.). A fabulous king 
Athens wlio gave name to tho JEgean 
Sea. His son, Theseus, went to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the tribute ex- 
acted by Minos. Theseus said, if he 
• succeeded he would hofet a white sail on 
Ilia home -voyage, as a signal of his 
safety. Tliis he neglected to do ; and 
.^geua, who watched the ship from a 
rock, tliinkinj^ his son had perished, 
threw himself into the sea. 

This incident has been copied in tho 
tS,lo of ^r Tristram and Ysolde. Sir 
Tristram being severely wounded in 
Brittany, sent for Ysokle to come and 
see him before ho died. Ho told his 
mesaongA’, if Ysoldo consented to come 
to hoist a white flag. Sir Tristram’s 
wife told him the ship was in sight with 
a black flag at the helm, %vhoreupon 
Sir Tristram bowed his head and died. 
[Tristbam.] 

ACglnetan Sculptures. Sculptures 
excavated by a qompany of Germans, 
Danes, and English (1811), in the little 
island of JEgi'na. They were purchased 
,by Ludwig, Crown Piince of Bavaria, 
and are now the most remarkable orna- 
ments of the Glyptothek, at Munich. 

m .Atgir'. God of the ocean, whose wife 
is Rana. They had nine daughters, who 
wore white robes and veils {Sfmdinm 
ai>ian mythology). These diuighmrs are 
the. billows, etc. The word means “ to 
flow.” ^ 

JE'glB. The shield of Jupifer made 
by Vulcan was so called, and syn^oliscwi 
“Divine protection.” The shield of 
Minerva was called an agis glso. The 
shield of Jupiter was covered •with the 
skin of the goat Amalthssa, and the 
Greek for goat is, in the genitive caee, 
aigo8. The aegis made by Vulcan waa 
of hrasB. 

I throw iny <b$\» over yoUj I give you 
my protection. . «| 

JBgro'tat. To sport an mgrdtat. In 
mpyersity parlance, an ee^tat is a 


medical certificate of indisposition to 
exempt th^beorei* from atten^g chapel 
and collqge lectures. • , 

A B I {A — i), a common ^otto on 
jewellery, means “ for ever and for 
aye.” (Greek.) * , 

ASlu'rus. The cat. An Egyptian 
deity hold in tho greatest veneration. 
HorodStns (ii*. G6) teU^us tuat^iana, ' 
to avoukbemg molested by tho^^ts,^ 
changed herself into a cat. Thf deity 
used to be represented with a cat’s head 
on a hiBruaii body. (Greek, ailoio'oSy 
a tat^ ^ 

JEmiltan Law. Made by iRmilius 
Mamercus the prietor. It enjoined that 
tho oldest priest should drive a nail CVefy 
year into tho capitol (m the ides of Sep- 
tember (Septeml^r »5). 

/Bmonia .ffimo'nian * (H.£Monia 
ILemonian). 

iBne'as. The hero of Virgil’s epic. 
He carried his father Anchi'ses on his 
shoulders from the flames of Troy. After 
roaming about for many years, he came 
to Italy, whore he founded a colony 
w-hicli the Romans claim as their origin. 
Tlie epithet applied to him is pious, 
dutiful. 

.ffino'id. The epic poem of Virgil, 
(in twelve books). So callfid froln 
JEnefas and the suffix -t«, plur. idis 
(belonging to). • • 

“The Bi.ory of sayiB MHcrObius. “and the 

t.aking of Troy borrowed from Pinandere • 

“ The loves of Dido and .ffinoa? are taken from 
those of ]VIcd6:i and Jason, ii ApolIOnius ot^ 
Rltedes. 

“The story of tho Wooden Horse and hurnihg 
offroy is from Aref laus ()f Alilfitus.” 

ASollo Dlgamma. An ancient 
Greek letter (f), sounded like our w. 
Thus oinos with tho digamma was 
sounded tvoinos ; whence the Latin 
vinum, our wine. Gamma, or gi was 
shaped thus r, hence mgamma = 
double g, . 

, i&ollo Mo^, in music, noted for its 
simplicity, fif for ballaA and e^gs. 
The piu^gian }fodo was for religious 
music, as hymns and anthems. 

jE'olUB^ in Roman mythology, was 
“ god of tfip winds.” 

Molianna%y, The wind-hjyrp. A bow 
on which strings are stretched. Being 
placcMH where a drai^ht gets to the 
strings, they utter musical sounds. 

JBon (Greek, aion), eternity, an im- 
measurable length of timer nny 
that is^teiipal. BasilidSs reckons ih^re 
havB been 365 such ssons, or gods^ bu^ 
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Valentinius restricts the number to 30. 
Sometimes written ** eon.” ^ 

1 n,ue(»Jopy eiich Benr*8 of rocks covers an aeon, 
or iiu indeUnite uuU iiumeaBiiralde ponod uX 
tune. 0 

JEra, [Eba.] 

* Aerated Bread. Bread made light 
by means of carbonic acid gas instead of 
leaven*. 

Aeralted Water. W atef impregnated 
witt»c^bouic acid gas, called air. 


Ae'riane. Followers of Ae'rius, who 
' inuntaiuod that there is no ^iferonce 
bcTweeu bishops and priests. • 

* ASs'ohylue (Greek, AiaxvXo?) * the 
iiKJst sublime of the Greek tragic poets. 
He wrote 90 plays, only 7 of which 
are now extant. ^JEschylua was killed 
by a tortoise thrown by an eaglo (to 
brea% the e^ell) against his bald head, 
which it mistook for a stone (n.c. 535- 
4ot)). See Horace, A?s roeiXea^ 278. 

Pronounce Ees'-ke^lm. 


JEsohylus of France. Prosper 
Jolyot de Orcbillon. (1674-1762.) 

.Aisoula'pius. The Latin form of 
the Greek word Asklepios, the god of 
’ medicine and of healing. Now used for 
a medical practitioner.” 

JEsir, plural of As or Asa, the celestial 
gods of ^landiuavia, who lived in As- 
gard (golrs ward), situate on the hoa- 
, venly hills between cart^ and the rain- 
bow. The chief was We are told 

ttiat there were twelve, but it would be 
hard to detem^e who the twelve are, 
for, like Arthur's knights, the numl^r 
seems variable. The following may^ 
mentioned :—(l) Odin; (2) Thor Gus 
eldest son, the god of thunder) ; (3) Tyr 
(another son, the god of wisdom) ; (4) 
Baldur (another son, the Scandinavian 
Apollo) ; (5) Bragi (the ' god of elo- 
quence) ; (p) Vidar (god of silence) ; (7) 
Hodur the blind ^Baldur's twin brother) ; 
(S') Hormod (Odii^’s son and messenger) ; 
M Hcenir .(divine iutell^noe) ; (10) 
Odui*(huBban4 of Fr6Yja,^6 Scandin- 
avian Venus) ; (11) toki (the god of 
mischief, though not an asa, liv4d in 
Asgard); (12) Voli (Odin’a youngest 
son) ; another of Odin’s soiA wns Kvasir 
the keen -sighted. Then ther#were the 
vanir, or ora of air, ocean, and water ; 
the gods of fire ; the gods of the Lower 
W(^ ; and the Mysterious Three,%irho 
sat, on tbr^ thrones above the rainbow. 
Their name^were Har (the peifect),^e 
Like-perfeof, and the Third person. 

Wipes of the ^^Ssir : Odin% wife was 
Frigj^; Ther’s wife wae fiif (bmuty); 


Baldur’s wife was Naniia (daring) ; 
Bragi’s wife was Iduna ; Odur’s wife 
was Freyja *tho Scandinavian Venus) ; 
Loki’s wue was Siguua. 

The ASsir built Asgard themselves, 
but each gpd hefl his own private man- 
sion. That of Odin was Gladslieim ; 
but his wife Frigga had alsb her private 
abode, named Fensalir ; the maWsion of 
Thor ^as Bilskimir ; that of Baldur 
was Broadblink; that of Odor’s wife 
was Folkbang ; of Vidar was Landvidi 
(wide land) ; the private abo^ of the 
goddesses generally was ViiigolL 
* The refectory or banquet hall of tlio 
^sir was called Valhalla. 

Nibrd, the water-god, was not ouo of 
the iEsir, but chief of the Vanir ; his son 
was Frey ; his daughter, Freyja (the 
Scandinavian Venus) ; his wife was 
Skadi ; and his home, Noatuii. 

JEcon’s Bath. Sir Thomas Browne 
Medici, p. 67) rationalises tliis 
into ” hair-dye.’’ Trio reference is to 
Medea renovating iEson, father o| 
Jason, with the juices of a caneoction 
made of sundry articles. After .^json 
had imbibed these juices, Ovid says ' 

“ Barba coraffi(iufl, ^ 

Canitlc posita, uigruin rapufire, colorom." 

Melaitnsrv^oees, vn. ::sa. 

Ateonlan Hero (The), Jason, who 
was the son of .^sou. 


Ai'cop’s Fables were compiled by 
Bab'rios, a Greek, who lived in the Alcx>* 
audriun age. 

JEsopy a Phrygian • qjave, very de- 
formed, and the writer of fables. He 
was contemporary with Pythagoras, 
about B. a 570. 

AlnioBt all Greek and Latin fabler are aecrlbod 
to ifCdop, as all our Fmlmg are aacriU'd to Da\ id. 
The Latin fables of Plitedrua are suiiposed tu t>e 
ti-anslalions of uEsnpian fal)les. m 


f Arabia, Lolanan(?). Nasser; 
I in the fifth century, is gener- 
ally called tfle ” Arabian .^sop.” 

^8op of Englcmd, John Gay. (1068- 

oT Frame. Jean de l^ontaine. 


(1621-1«06.) 

JEsop of Ger^nanify Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. fl729-1781.) 

AEsop djr India. Bidpay or Pilpay. 
(About three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era.) • 


AetItM (3 syl.). Eagle - stones. 
(Greek, Mos, an eagle.) Hollow stoUes 
^mposed of several crusts, one within 
wotner. Supposed at one time to form 
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clay-iroiistoiios having a globular crust 
of oxulo iiivoHtiiig ail och^ous kemel. 
Mythically, they are supposed to have 
tho property of detecting theft. 

jEtolian Helro (T/fr). Dioinode, who 
was king of iEtolia. OfiW. « 

AflRcible nyjans “ one easy to be spoken 
to.” (J^atin, at/ Jan^ to speak to.) 

Affeot'. To love, to desire. (Latin, 
afivfo.) ‘ 

“ Sumr affcc'L tUo lih'lit, and sonio tlio shiidr ” 
JiUiir: Gfiire. 

I'Affeetlon aveugle raiaon (French). 
Cassius says to Brutus, “ A friendly eye 
could never see such faults.” “ L*osprit 
cst presque tou jours la dupe du coaur.” 
(La Kochefoucauld : Maxi men.) 

Again, “a mother thinks all her geese 
are swans.” ® 

Italian ; A ogni grolla paioii belli i 
Ruoi grollatini. Ad ogni uccello, suo 
iiido c hello. 

French : A chaque oisoau son iiid 
parait bciiu. 

Latin : A sinus asino, sus sui, pulcher. 
&ua ruiqvc res cst carissiina. 

Affkont' properly means to stand 
front to f^ont. In savage nations oppos- 
ing armies draw up front to front bcnire 
they begin hostilities, and by grimaces, 
H(Minds, woritli, and all conceivable 
means, try to ])rovoke a,nd tonify their 
n,s~d-ns. When this “ affronting ” is 
over, the adversaries rush against each 
other, and the tight begins in earnest. 

‘ J front. A salute; a coining in front 
of another to salute. 

“ , hir, iliis r Viiusf oiiul Kill .Mill Ilf, in M»iir 

ntfiiint, tir Hiiliilr, iicmt hi niuM- juiir 
lirt'i u; Til Qhoqw, \ ii ‘O. 

• Afraid. He V'ho trenihlcfi to hear a 
lea f fall ahoald Icccp out of (he wood. 
This is a French proverb : Qui a pour 
bde fouilles, no doit aller au bois.” Our 
corresponding Englisli jnoverb is, “ He 
who feai*s scars shouldn’t go thenars. ^ 
The timid should not volunbirily^ expose 
thcjnselves to danger. 

“ Little boatH sbould kciMi ncav slnnv, 

Liir^OT ones ina> ^ outlive inore^” 

Africa. 'Tenco te^ Africa (I take 
possession of thee, O Africa). ® When 
Caesar landed at AdrumStum. in Africa, 
ho tripped and fell— a bad oi^en ; but, 
with wonderful presence of mind, he 
pretended that ho hml done so iiiten< 
tionally, and kissing the soil, exclaimed, 
“Thus do I take possession q| thee, O 
Africa.” Told also of Scipio. (See bon 
Quixote, Pt. 11. Bk. vi. ch. 6.) 

Africa semper aliqnid non (tfert.^ 
“ Africa is always producing some 
novelty,” A Greek proverb quoted 


(in Latin) bjr Pliny, in allusion to the 
ancient boyef that Africa abounded in 
strange pionsters. ® ^ 

African Sisters (^The), £'he Hes- 
perides (1 syl.) who lived in Africa. 
They were the daughters of Atlas. 

Afrlet, or “Afrit.” The beau ideal 
of what is terrible and monstrous in 
Arabian superstition. s 'A sort oA ghoul 
or demefc. Solomon, we are told, oice 
tamed an Afrit, and made it submissive 
to his w’ill. 

t r. 

*Ai|. The hinder part of a ship. 

Fore and Aft. Tho entire length (of 
a ship), from stem to stern. 

• 

After-cast. A tlirow of dice after 
tho game is ended ; ifbythiug done too 
late. o 

“ Rm'V 111 ' iilii.vi'th au aft('v-«?Ut 
Of all that 111* wliall wiy or do."— G'oictr. 

After-clap. Jinvarc of after-claps. 
An after- clap is a catastrophe or throat 
after an alfair is supposed to bo over. 
It is very common in thundej'storms to 
hear a “ clap ” after the rain subsides, 
and tho clouds break. 

“ Wliut uMsi'liU'r and uiisliti]i-» 

Do duK liiiii rtl.ill with afli'V-rlniis ” 

JiHth ‘1 : Iliulibrun, 1*1. ]. ‘.i. 

After Meat, Mustard. In Latiji, 
“Post helium, anxilium.” Wo have 
also, “ After denth, tho doctor,” whicli 
is the (Jerma^*” Waiiu der krauke ist 
todt, so komiiit fBn* arztnei” (when th^ 
patient’s dead, comes the physiej^. To 
the same effect is “Wlidfi tho steed ifh 
stdlnn, lock the stable door,” Meaning, 
dd!ng a thing, or offering service when 
it is too late, or when tliere is no linger 
need thereof. 

After us, the Deluge. “ I caro not 
what happens when I am dead and 
gone.” So said Mdmo. de Bompadour, 
tho mistress of Louis XV. (1722-1764). 
Metteniich, the Austi'ian statesman 
(1773-1859), is credited with* the same ; 
but probaWy he simply quoted the words 
of th^ Frencli nv«rchiones.s. 

Aft-meaL An extra meal; a meal 
taken after afld in addition to the ordin- 
ary meals.* 

“At af t-iucald wLo sliiiH iwiy fi»r rkv wine ? ® 

Thynue: JJelHite. 

A'fag, in laden’s satire of Absa- 
lom and Achitophely is meant* for Sir 
Edmoudbuiy Godfrey, the magistrate 
before whom Titus Oates niade his de- 
fivi, 4 ind was afterwards found 
barWously murdered in a ^tch nea^ 
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Primrose Hill. Agag 'Xras hewed to 
pieces by Samuel (1 Sam. xv.). 

“AnTl Corah (Titus Oatea) might for Agag's 

* inui dor i»ll ‘ % 

Tii lonuaiia courso as Samuel used to Saul ” 

• 1. «7.V6. 

^ Agamarahana. < A r^ago of the 
Veda, the re|)etition of wnichwill purify 
tile soul like absolution after con|eBsioii. 

Agamemliop. King •of Argos, in 
Grcec#[ and comftiander-iu-chi^f of the 
allflkMxreeks who went to the siege of 
Troy. The fleet being delayed by ad- 
vig'se winds at Aulis, Agamemnon sacri- 
ficed his daughter Iph'igeui'a to Diana, 

► and the winds became at once favoia*tibl©. 
— 7[omer^s lixad. 

ill Airainoomon’** dauKhfiT's Mood 
lilK'iwd tho gilds that tluMii withniood *’ 

0 J'Jnyl oj Sm rty. 

Ili'^ hrnihrrwn'i MimcIuoK. 

\lMUiin(fhiiift woro I iiliigonia, Klocira, li»lii‘iii- 
UHsf; and Chmsotlipnus iSojihurief^), 

Ilf Mils (jmntiann of Pclojm. 

Ilf was Ufleil in a hath hy Ihh wife CI.\umii- 
TioaiiMi, nfror his reluni fioni 'I'roy. 

Ills nt3n was urfsic^, w ho slew' Ids niotiun* for 
niiiKlfiiiig ins fiiLlier, and urh callod vVgaiiieiiw 
noiiKiC-i. 

His ici/e WHS Clytfiniifstin, w ho U\ fd in adult> 
fi j with Kgiaihfua. At Tioy In* ffU iii Uim* w’lth 
C.iss.iudra, a daughter of King Pi'iiim. 

ViJiSi'C fortes (tuts Agamemnona (“there 
are hills beyond Peutland, and flclds 
beyond Forth’'), t.c., wo are not to 
suppose that our own age or localitv 
niouopolisos all that is good. — Bor. Od. 
if. 9, 2^ Wo might add, et post Aga^ 
wemnona rivcnt, 

“(ire It men there lived ere Agamemnon cam^ 

And after him will utlie i|^i isd tofanie.”>-‘A’. v,. It, 

A^anioe (4 syl.), or Aglaonice, the 
^Thessalian, 4beiiig able to calculate 
eclipses, she proteuded to have the moon 
under her command, and to be able 
when she chose to draw it from heaven. 
Her secret bcin^ found out, her vaunting 
became a laughing-stock, and gave birth 
to the Greek proverb cast at braggarts, 
“ Yes, as the Moon obeys Aganice." 

Agcuoi^pe (4 syl.). A fountain of 
Boeotia at the Jpot of Mount Helicon, 
dedicated ;to the Muses, because it had 
the*virtue ai impartiu^»poetic inspira- 
tion. From this fouutmn the Muses are 
called AgonippedSs (5 %yl.) or Aganip- 
pides (0 syl.). 

Ag'ape (3 syl,). A love^east. The 
• early Christians held a love^east before 
or after Ammunion, when contributions 
■were made for the poor. These feasts 
became a scandal, and were conAnnned 
at the Council of Carthage, 397. (Greek, 

AgaiMm'MM (5 svl.). A somewhat 
disreputable associauoii df Aene and 


women living promiscuously on a com- 
mon fund, which existed for a time at 
Chnrlynch,aiear Bridgewater, in Somer- 
setsliire. (Greek, (/yff/e, love.) 

AgapeM. Women* under vows of 
virginity, who undertook to attend the 
monks. (The word is Greek, and means 
helo^ved.) • • 

Ag'ate (2 syl.). So called, sa^s Pliny 
(xxxvii. 10), from Acha'tCs or Gaga'tcs, 
a river in Sicily, near which it is fouml 
in abundance. 

“ Tlicso, tlifsf lire tluw , If wo nmsiilBr w'cM, 

. Tliut Muiilni s itiid the di iiiuuids doe e\( ell, 
tj- The pearle, the emeruiild, uiid the tiirkt*'iso 
hlou, 

The naiigulne currall, iimjior's gulden hiew, 

The ehriHliill, jafinih, achate, nihy ivil,” 

Tayloi ; The U uteinpiud 

Agate is sup}>os^iHl to render a i>erson 
invisible, and to Turn the swoitl of foes 
against themselves. 

Agate. A very diminutivo person. 
Shakespoart'. speaks of Queen Mat) as no 
bigger tliaii an agate -stone on the fore- 
finger of an alderman. 

“ 1 wus iicier mumiod with au iigal^ till m»w* 
Shaheayeate: 3 Jicn, IV. i. 3. 

Agatha. Daughter of Cuuo, the 
ranger, in love witn Max, to •whom she 
is to be married, provided lie tames off 
the prize in the annua larial- shot. She 
is in danger of being shot by Max uu- 
wittingly, but is rescued by a hermit, 
and becomes the bride of tlie young 
huntsman. — Weber'" s Opera of JUer 
Ireischiiiz, • 

Agatha (6V.). Heprosented in Cliris- 
tian art with a pair* of shears, and 
holding in her hand a salver, on which 
her breasts are placed. The reference 
is to her martyrdom, when her breast’s 
were cut off by a pair of shears. 

Agave (3 syl.) or “ Americon aloe, ’4 
from tlie Greek, agauos^ admirable. 
•The ^exicans plant fences of Agave 
rouncT their wigwams, as a defence 
against wild beasts. The Mahon^tans 
of Egypt regard it as a charm and 
religioia syml^l ; and pilgrftffs to Mecca 
indicate tpeir exploit by hanging over 
the (ftor of their dwelling a leaf of 
AgavS, which has the further charm of 
wardinft*off evil spirits. Tlie Jews in 
Cairo iatiibute a similar v^uo to the 
plant, every porj of which is utilised. 

Agdlstes {self indulgence). The god 
who kept the porch of the “ Bower of 
Bliss.’’ He united in his own person the 
two sexes, and sprang from the stone 
Agaus, parts of which were taken bj 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to cost over their 
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shoulders, after the flood, for re-peopling 
the world. (Spenser : FaeHe Queenef 
book ii. 12.) Ag-dis'-tes iif^S syl. 

Age as accords {To), lb do what 
is fit and idght (Scotch law term). Here 
“ Age is fiom the Latifi to do. 

“ To Bet aliout the matter in a regular manner, 
or, aBhctermei^it . » . to ‘age as accords.’ 

I . Mr W. Scutt : liedgauntlet, chav. i. 

Age of Animals. An old» Celtic 
rhyme, put into modem English, says : — 

“Thrice Mie age of a dog Ih that of a horse ; 

Thnc&Mie age of a horse is t hut of a man ; 

TlirictMlie age of a man is tliiit of a deer ; 

Till ice the age of a deer is that of un eagle." g. 

Age of Women {The). Though many 
womon are mentioned in the Bible, the 
ago of only one (Sarah, Abraham’s wife) 
is recorded, and that^to show at her 
advanced ago she would become the 
mother of Isaac. 

“ Kli/Jil)erli, the mol her of the llapfist," we 
n:e told hy st. Luke, “was well-Btrickeii in age." 

Age of the Bishops {The). The 
iihith century. {Hallam : Middle Apes.) 

Ago cTf the Popes {2'he). The 
twolftli century, {Hallam: Middle Ages,) 

AgS hoe. “Attend to this.^* In 
sacrifice ‘the Eoman crier perpetually 
repeated those ^ords to arouse attention. 
In tlie “Common Prayer Book” the 
attention of the congregation is fre- 
quently aroused by the exhortation, 
“ Let \is pray,” though nearly the whole 
flbrvice is that of prayer. 

Ages. Varro .{FragmentSy p. 219, 
Sealiger’s edition, 1G23) recognises throe 
ages 

• (1) From the beginning of mankind 
to the Deluge, a tune wholly unknown. 

(2) From the Deluge to the First 
Olympiad, called the mythical period. 

(3) From the first Olympiad to the 
present time, called the historic jj^iod. • 

Titian symbolised the thAo ages of 
man thus : — 

t An infant in a cradle. ^ 

A shepherd playing a flute. 

An old man meditating Sh two 

. 

According to Lucretius a1so*^iere arc 
tliree ages, distin^ished by the materials 
employed in implementj^ (v. 1282), viz. : 

(1) The age of stone y when celts or im- 
plements of' stone were employed. 

(2) The age ofh'onzey wlien implements 
were made of copper or brass. 

(3) The age of iron, when implements 
were made of iron, as at present. 


I Hesiod names five ages, viz. : — 

1 The Goldea or patriarchal, under the care of 
' Saturn. • 

I The Silver or voluptunuB, under the cai« of 
Jupiter. 

The Brazen or warlike, under *1110 caie of 
Neptune. 

1*iie Heroic or reuaiBsant, under the cai-e of 
Mura. • 

The Iron or present, under the care of Pluto. 

T The present is sometimes 'called 
the wire age, from it§ telegranhs, by * 
means gf which well-nigh the ii^ole 
earth is in intercommunication. * 

Fichte names five ages also : thc ante- 
diluviaufpost-diluviau, Christian, satamc, 
and milleiiuian. ^ 

Aifelasta. The stone on which 
Ce'iea rested when worn down by fatigue 
in searching for her daughter. (Greek, 
joyless.) r> 

Agenorides (/> syl.). Cadnios, .^who 
was the son of Agenor, ' 

Agent. Is man a free agent ? Tin's 
is a question of theology, which has long 
been mooted. The point is this; If 
God fore-ordains all our actions, they 
must take place as he fore-ordains them, 
and man acts as a watch or clock; but 
if, on the other hand, man is responsible 
for his actions, ho must be free to act as 
his inclination leads him. Those who 
hold the former view are called necessita-- 
riam; those who hold the latter libertft^ 
rians, ^ 

Agglutinatei Languages. The • 

Tura'nian fanfllytof languages are so^ 
called because every syllable is a Word,* 
and those are glaed together to fonn^ 
otlier words, and may be unglued so as 
to leave the roots distinct, as “ inkstand.” 

Agbast'. Frightened, os by a ghost ; 
from Anglo-Saxon gdsty a ghost. 

Agi'o. Tlie percentage of charge 
made for the exchange of paper money 
into cosh. (Italian). ^ 

“TheproOt is called l»y tUe Italians aggio."— 
ffrarietU 

• 

Agla. King^of Sparta, ewho trial to 
deliver Greece from the Macedonian 
yoke, find was sHiin in the at^xnpt. 

"To save a rotten state, Agin, who saw 

E’en Spama’s%elf to servile avarice sink." 

Thomnm ; Winter, 4S8-9. 

Agist'. To take the cattle Qf another^ 
to graxe at a certain sum. The feeding 
of theee beasts is called agistment. The 
words are from the Norman agise^' (to 
be levant and couchant, rise up and lie 
down\ because, says Coke, ^beasts are 
•levant and couohaut whilst they are on 
theland * 
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Agla. A caballBtic name of God, 
formed from the initial lettera of Att&h, 
Oi})hbr, LehoUm, Adou&i” {Tkou art 
strong for ever^ 0 Lord J), \See Kot- 

ARICA.) • 

Aglaoa The poorest man in Arcadia, 

* pronounced by Apollo to be far happier 

than because he was ** contented 

with his lot.’^ 

“ Poos and contffiWia rich and rich enoiiKli ; 

^ut rich^H endloHB are aH potir m \^nter 
who ever fears he shall he poor," 

Shahcvpeare : Othello iii. 3. . 

^gneflu She is an Agnes ielle fait 
PAgntXs) — i.r.j she is a sort of female 

• ‘ ‘ Verdant Green,” who is so imsop^stic- 
ated that she does not even know what 
love means. It is a character in Mo- 
liei^’s VEcole des Femmes. 

Agnes (>SY.) iS represented by Dom- 
ouibhino aa kneeling on a pile of fagots, 
the fire extinguishea, and the executioner 
about to slay her with the sword. The 
introduction of a lamb (agnus) is a 
modem innovation, and play on the 
name. St. Agnes is the patron of young 
virgins. 

St. Agnes was first tied to a stake, 
but the tire of tlie stakes went out; 
whereupon Aspasius, set to watch the 
martyrdom, drew his sword, and cut off 
her head.” 

Agn«B*Day 2lBt January. Upon 
St. Agnes’ night, you take a row of pins, 
and pull out every ono,^ne after another. 

, Saying a pater-noster, stick a pin in 
your sleeve, and you will dream of him 
■ or her you iSiall many. — Aubrey : Jfw- 
cellany^ p. 13G. • 

Ag'noites (3 syl.). Ag'-no-iteSj or 
Ag-B0'-l-t89 (4 syl.). 

(1) Certain heretics in the fourth 
century who said “God did not know 
everything.” 

(2) Ai^othcr sect, in the sixth centuiy, 
who maintained that Christ “did not 
knoiv the time gf the day of judgment.” 
(Greek, af not ; ytyviaa-Kta, to know.) 

AgBOBtio {An). A term invented by 
Pl?of. Huxley in 188$ to indicate the 
mental attitude of those who withhold 
their assent to whatevei^ia incapable of 
proof, such 08 the absolute.* In regard 
» to mirt^es and revelatidh, agnostics 
neither dogmatically accept nor reject 
such matters, but simply say Ag^osco—l 
do n<)t know^-they are not capable of 
proof. 

Agn m^Mt m. Ashrubof th^Vitexe| 
tribe, called agnos (chaste) by tlm 
Greeks^ because the Atheiflau tadses, at 


the feast of Ceres, used to strew tbeir 
couches with vitex leaves, as a palladium 
of cliastityi The monks, mistaking ^ 
agnoa (chaste) for agnua (a lamb), but 
knowing ‘the use ma<je of the plant, 
added cctetus to explain its character, 
making ft ohtstc-lamb. (For another 
similar blunder, see l^H.S J 

Agnus DeL A cake of ew^ax or 
dougl^ stamped with the figure of a 
lamb supporting the banner of the Cross, 
and distributed by the Pope on the 
iSunday after Easter as an amulet. Our 
Lord 18 called Agnus Dei (the* Lamb of 
^»God). There is also a prayer so called, 
because it begins with the words, Agnus 
Dei. qui toilis pecca'ta muudi (O Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of the 
world). ^ 

Agog'. JTe is all agog, in nervous 
anxiety ; on tlio qm rive, like a horse in 
clover. (French, d gogo, or vivre d gogo, 
to live in clover.) 

Agonlstes (4 syl.) . Sa,m8on Agonistes 
(the title of Milton’s drama) mc^s 
Samson wrestling with advemity — Sam- 
son combating with trouble. (Greek, 
agoni'zomai, to combat, to struggle.) 

AgonlB'tiOB. A branch of«the Bona- 
tists of Africa who roan^d from town to 
town affirming they wore ministers of 
justice. The Greek agfm (an assembly) 
=z the Latin nundlnce, days when the 
law-courts were opened, that country 
people might go and get their law-suj^s 
settled. 

Ag’ony properly mgans contention in 
the athletic games ; and to agonise is the 
act of contending. (Greek, agdn, a game 
of contest, as well as a “place of 
assembly 

Agony, meaning “ groat pain,” is the 
wre^le with pain or struggle with suffc«fa» 

► • 

Agnny Column of a newspaper. A 
column ft>ntaining adveriisements of 
missing relatives and friends ; inditating 
great mstress of mind in tl^ advertiser. 

Agra'rlan Law, from the Latin agei' 
(laiid^, is a law for making laud the 
common property of a nation, and not 
the particular properly of individuals. 

In a modified form^ it means a re- 
distribution of laud, giving to each citizen 
a portion. 

Agrimony. The older spelling was 
Argemouy, and Pliny calls it argemonia, , 
frqm ther Greek argetnos, a white speck 
on the eye, which tli^ plant was supposed 
to cure. 
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Ague {A cure for), {See Homeh.) 

Ague-oheek. Sir Andrew Ar/tte- 
cheeky a straight-haired country squire, 
stupid even to silliiioss, self- conceited, 
living to eat, ajid wholly un^^cquainted 
with tho world of fashiojp The character 
is in Shakespeare’s Twelfth N%ght. 

A'gw'8 ('?rov. XXX. 8). “Give 

me neitller riches nor poverty. “ 

Ahasue'rua, or Ahashverosli. *A title 
common to several Persian kings. The 
three mentioned in tlic Bible are sup- 

S osed te bo Cyaxarea (Dan. xi. 1) ; 

Lerxes (Esther) ; and Cainbysea (Ezrif 
iv. G). 

An nlaliastov viise found at HallrarnasHU** gives 
four rcMuIi'nngaof (.he name Xei xcs, \iy , 1‘ernian, 
K/mhaynruha ; Ahh> nan, Khimhamt/ia ; Ek.v pciaii, 
JihufiyamJia : a?i(l the (Jreek, A’rrjrea; (lie Hiins- 
knt mot huln means “(o Kshathra (Zend 

Jxitiithio), a king. 

Ahead. The wind's ahead— i.e, , blows 
in the direction towards whicli the ship’s 
head points ; in front. If the wind 
blows in the opposite direction (/.^., 
toward.^ the stem) it is said to be astern. 
"VThen on^ship is ahead of another, it is 
bifore it, or further advanced. “ Ahead 
oi his class,” means at the head. Ahead 
in a race, %neans before tho rest of the 
runners. • 

To go ahead i» to go on without hesi- 
tatioii, as a ship runs ahead of another. 

Ahlth’ophel, or AehiVophel. A 
treacherous friend and advisor. Ahitho- 

S hol was David’s counsellor, but joined 
Jbsaloin in revolt, and advisea him 
“ like the oracle of God” (2 Sam. xvi. 
20-23). In Drydeu’s political satire, 
Achitophel stands for the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. {See Achitophel.) 

Ahmed (PrinceJ. Noted for the tent 
given him by the fairy Paii-ban'ou, which 
^vould cover a whole army, but might be 
carried in one’s pocket; and for the 
apple of Samarcand', which wouW cure* 
all diseases. — Arabian Nights y Tprince 
Ahnwdy etc. 

Tnis tent coincides in a marvellous 
manner witlf tho Norse ship called Skid- 
bladnir {q, t\). ( See Solomon’s Cj^pet. ) 

AhoUhali (Ezek. xxiii. 4, 11, etc.). 
Tho personiiication of prostitution. Used 
by the prophet to sigiufy religioms adult- 
ery or harlotry. {See Haelot.) 

*‘Tlio great difflcnlty in exfosing the immoral- 
ities of this Aholihali is that her [ar(s] are so 
re\ (>ltliig.'’~PapCT‘<i on the fioctal Evil, 18H5. 

AhoUhamah. A granddaughter of 
Cain, loved by the seraph Samia'sa. She 
is a proud, ambitious^ queen-like beauty, 
a female type of Cain. When the flood 


came, her an^el-lover carried lier under 
his wings to some other planet. — Bgron : 
Heaven andt Earth. • 

Ah'riman, or Ahrim'ams. ^ The prin- 
ciple or ongol of darknc.ss and evil in tlie 
Magian system, {See Ormosd.) 

“ 1 roroKiiiae the e\il spirit, sir. and do honour 
to Alinuiunca in this young lutin.—ThacKeiay. 

Aide tol at le Clel t'aidera {Ood 
will help those who help HhcmselnV). The 
party-mbtto of a political socr tf of 
France, established m 1824. The object 
of the society was, by agitation and yie 
pi;^ss, iQ induce the middle classes to 
resist^tho Government. Guizot w’as at 
one time its president, and Le (Jlohe and 
Le Natimtnl its organs. This society, 
wrhich doubtless aided in bringing alioiit 
the itevolution of 183C, was dissolved in 
1832. . 

Al'grette (2 syl.). A lady’s licad- 
dress, consisting of feathers or flowers. 
The French call the down of thistles and 
dandelions, as w’cll as the tuft of birds, 
aigrette. 

Aim. To give aim^ to stand aloof. 
A term in archery, meaning to stand 
within a convenient distance from tho 
butts, to give the arcliors information 
how near their arrows fall to the mark 
aimid at. 

“IJut, genUe people, give me aim 

For nut me putH me to a heavy tamk ; 

Btaud all aloof ” 

iihaJiea^mre ; Titua Andrmiicus, v. 3. 

To cry aim. Td applaud, encoi^*age.<- 
In archery it was customary to appoint 
certain persons to cryrdinffor the saket 
of Encouraging those who were about to 
shoot. 

“ All niy neighhou''B slinll cry aim." 

Sfiakespeorif : Merry Wtves of Windaar, lii, 2. 

Alm-orier. An abettor, one who 
encourages. In archery, the person em- 
ployed to “ cry aim.” {See above.) 

" Thou smiling aim-crier at pviiicPs’ fall." 

Engliah Arctutia, 

Air, an element. Aliaxa^'oras held 
air to be the primary form ^xmatter. 

Aristotle gives Fire, Air, Eartli, and 
Watei«as the foift elements. 

Air, a man^evy as “ the air of the 
court,” th<^“ i5r of gentility ; ” “a good 
air” (moniftr, deportment) means tho^ 
pervading habit. ^ ^ 

Atr^in music, is that melody which 
predominates and gives its character to 
the p^ece. ^ 

Air one’s opinlone {To). To state 
bpinipnss without having firmly based 
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them on proper data. To ^ict them fly 
loose, like a caged bird. 

To vmf^hite an opinion means to siifgcst lor the 
purpose of liaMiig it duly tested. A ronceited 
man turn liia^opinions, a discreet one veitlilutrH 
tlieiii,as coniVijuu it Is wiuuuwed, and the chalt 
IB blown olT. 

^ Air-brained. Giddy, heedless. This 
word is now generally spelt “ hare- 
.brainedV’ by ancient authors, hair- 
brained,^ In C., Thomson’s Autobio- 
f/rupJ^/At is spelt Air- brained,” which 
seems ^uausible. 

• i^-lino signifles (in the United 
States) the most direct and shortest 

#po.ssible route between two given placdl, 
as the Eastern and Western Ant lino 
liailway. 

Aif-ship (A)i). A balloon. 

“Piesiebily a north%i«lorl,v ruvvent of wind 
Htriu'k the air-ship, and it bogun to tiio\e willi 
great* \ ('lo('it)^ upon a lioriz<julal lino." — Max 
AiUhr: The Cm<nri's MS. 

Air-throne. Odin’s throne in Glads- 
hcini. His palace was in Asgard. 

Airs. To give oneself mighty airs: 
to assume, in manner, appearance, and 
tone, a suiter iority to winch you have 
no claim. The same as A ii\ manner (q, ?’.) . 

The plunil is essential in this I'aao to take it out. 
of tlie catemiry of more eei'eniriolty, or to dis- 
tingnisli u from “air" in the aenao of deport- 
iiioiit, as “ he had a line, manly air," " ins air was 
that of a gontlcinan." Air, in tin* siiiKular, heiiiK 
generally complimentary, but “ana "in tlie plural 
aI#a.V8 cou\ eying consiire. lii Italian, we find 
tlie jihiust*/)'i da ticU in. 

• Ai'rap'adam. Tlie whito olephaiit, 
one of the eight whidh^ according to 
fiidiqii mythology, suAain the earth. 

4 Aiele (proaounce //f). Tlie north and 
south wings of a church. Latin, ^la 
(axilla, oscella), through the French, aile, 
a whig. Ill Geman the nave of a 
church is schtf\ and the aisle fiigel (a 
wing). In soino church doeumonts the 
aisles ai^e called alleys (walks), and 
hence the nave is still sometimes called 
the ^‘middle aisle ” or alley. The choir 
of Lincolu Cathedral used to be called 
the “ Chanters’ alley ; ” and Olden tells 
us that Trtien he came to be church- 
warden, in 11B38, he madte the Puritans 
“ come up the middjp alley on their 
knees to the raile.” • 

Aitoh-bone of beef. •Corruption of 
‘*Naitch-bone,” i.e, the Jmunch-boiie 

• (Latin, a haunch or lJuttock). 

Similaii^ “ an apron" i» n corruption of a 
napperan ; “an adder ” is a corruption of a nadder 
(f)Ia Bug., nSBtUlre). In otlier words, %e liave 
T-everB<« tlie orcicr \ tluis " a newt " is an ewt ; ‘‘ a 
nag " is an oq vDaniab). Latin, a horse. 

AJaj^ tUff t^reater» Kins of Safamis, i{ 
a man of giant stature, daruig, and self- 
oonfident. Generally cfdllsd ^elifonot 


Ajax, because he was the son of Tel'a- 
mon. Wlien the armour of Hector was 
awarded to Ij^sses instead of to himself, 
he turned maoirom vexation and stabbed 
himself. — Iknuer^s lliad^ and later poets. 

Ajax, the Lesfi. Son of*Olleu8 Byl*)» 
King of Lodris, iirGroece. The uigntTroy 
was taken, he offered viol^ce to Cas- 
sandra, the prophetic daughter of Jj^iam ; 
in consequence of which his smp was 
driven du a rock, and lie perished at sea. 
— Homer's Iliad, and later poets. 

"Ipsa (Jiino), Jovin rapidum jaciilata e nubilms 
igiiem, ^ 

DifijeciKiue iatt'H,e\ortit4Uo iwiuonrA'entl« ; 

' IHuiU (Ajax) expinintem triinsllxo pectoie 
tlammaH 

Turbine cornpult, Hropiibuiue inllxit n«'iit() " 
Virgil : i. 4:;, etc. 

Akbar. An Arabic word, meaning 
‘‘Very Great.” .^bar-Khan, the “very 
great Khan,” is applied especially to the 
Khan of llindCistan who reigned 15f)G- 
160 '). 


Ak'uan, the giant whom Rustau 
slew. ( Persian mythology.) 

Ak'nman. The most malevolent gf 
all the Persian gods. t 

Alabama, U. S. America. Tlio name 
of an Indian tribe of the Mississippi 
Valley, meaning “ here we resfci” 

AlabMter. A stone ^f great purity 
and whiteness, used for oniamentH. So 
called from “ Alabastron,” in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounds. 


Alad'dln, in the Arabian Kiyhti^ 
Talcs, obtains a magic lamp, and has a 
splendid mlace built bT the genius of the 
lump. He marries the* daughter of the 
sultan of China, loses his lamp, and his 
palace is transported to Africa. Sgr 
Walter Scott says, somewhat incor- 
rectly : — 

" VanlHlieil into air like the iwilace of Aladdin.".^ 

V The palace did not vanish into air," 
*but transported to another place. 

Aladdl&’s Lamp. The source oi 
wealth and good fortune. After Aladdin 
came ta his wealth and w^p married, he 
sufforeahis lamp to hang up and gel 
rustyp 

**lt was Impossible that a family, holding a 
document #rhiuh gave them access to the moHt 
powerfitlji noblemen in Scotbiiid, should ba\o 
sulfcred il to remain unemployed, like AUiddiu's 
rusty lamp."— (Senior. 


Aladdin’s Bbig, given him. by the 
African magician, was a preservative 



Aladdin’s Window. To finish Alad^ 
din's Window — ue, to attempt to oom- 
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lete something begun by a great genius, 
ut left imperfect. The genius of the 
lamp built a palace with twenty-four 
windows, all but one being set in frames 
of precious stones ; the last was left for 
the sultan to finish ; but afteft exhausting 
his treasures, the sulUin was obliged to 
abandon th^ task as hoj^less. 

Tait’s second part of Diyden’s Ahnalom 
and Achitophel is an Aladdui's JFindotv. 

Al'adlne (3 syl.). The sagacious but 
cruel old king of Jerusalem in Tasso’s 
Jn'maUm Iklxvered^ book xx. This 
is a fictitious character, inasmuch as the 
Holy Land was at the time under Iho 
dominion of the caliph of Egypt. Alad- 
ino was slain by Itaymond. 

Al'ako. Son of Baro-De'vel, the 
groat god of the ^psies. Tlie gipsies 
pay that ho will ultimately restore them 
to Assas in Assyria, their native country. 
The image of Alako has a pen in his left 
hand and a sword in liis rignt. 

Alans. Large dogs, of various species, 
jised for hunting dco.r. 

"Hkins^of animals slain In the chase were 
stretched on the tfrouml . . . and upon a heap 
of these lay » alantt, as they were called, t.e., wolf 
grpyhoumis of the largest size."— A'lr iK. Scott: The 
chap. vi. 

Alar'oon. ^King of Barca, who joined 
the armament of Egypt against the 
Crusaders. His men were only half 
anned. — Jermahin J)eli vered. 

Alarm* An outcry made to give 
c notice of danger. (Italian, alV arme, 
“to arms;” French, aJarme.) 

Alar'um' Bell. In feudal times a 
’Inrura boll wa^t rung in the c.astle in 
times of danger to summon the rofainers 
' to arms. A variant of alann {q.v,). 

“ Awnko ! a^\TikP ! 

Illnif the nlaruin hell ! Murder and tronson ! " 

Shakcitpcare : Macbeth, ii. 3. 

Alas'nam. Alamam's hdxj. In the 
Aralkan Nights^ Tales AlaisnAm has 
eight diamond statues, but had fo go in 
uest of a ninth more precious still, to 
ll*the vacant pedestal. The prize was 
';^ound in Hio lady who becam« his wife, 
at once the most beautiful and the mosi 
perfect of her race. * 

“Tlierc is ^'anting one pure and nerfeefc model, 
and that one, wherever It is to be round, is like 
Atasnani’B lady, worth them all."-*- Walter 
Scott. 

Alanain’e BUrror. The “touch- 
stone of virtue,” given to Alosnom by 
one of the Genii. If he looked in this 
mirror it informed him whether a damsel 
would remain to him faithful or no{. If^ 
the mirror remained unsullied so would 
the maiden; if it clouded^ the maiden 


would provh faithless. — Arabian Nights : 
Trince Zeyn Alaanam, 

Alas'tor. The evil genius of a house ; 
a Nemesis. Cicero says : “ Who medi- 
tated kfiling himself that he might 
become the Alastor of Augustus, whom 
he hated.” Sholloy has a poem entitled 
“Alastor, or The Spirit of Sphtude.” 
The word is Greek (idastd}\ the avengi 
god, a' title apriHed to ^^us) ; tlie 
Romans had their Jupiter Viu(^» ; and 
we read in the Bible, “ Vengeance is 
mine. I will repay, saith the Lord ” 
(Aowi.csii. 19). 

* jj^udaNi A Roman legidn raised b} 
JimuH Cassar in Gaul, and so called 
because they carried a lark's tuft on the 
top of their helmets. * 

Alawy. The Nilb is so called by the 
Abyssiuians. The word means* “the 
giant.” ‘ 

Alb. The long white tunic (Latin, 
albus^ white) bound round the waist 
with a girdle. The di'ess is emblematical 
of purity and continence, and worn by 
priests when saying Mass. 

Albadara. A bone which the Arabs 
say defies destruction, and which, at the 
resun*ection, will bo the germ of the new 
body. The Jews called it Luz ; 
and the “ Os sacrum ” (^/.r.) refers prob- 
ably to the same superstition. ^ • 

Alban {St.), like St. Denis, is rc- 
irosented as carrying his head between* 
lis hands. Mis^attiibutes are a swo^d 
and a crown. • 

8t. ApbrodiBiuB, St. A\pnffto, St. Defiiilpriiifr, 
Sl flu-yBolius, St. Hllarmn, St. Leo, St. Lucnniifl. 
St. Lucian, St. Pio)>n, St. Solangia, iiuil scxeral 
otlicr inartyra, are rppiescntpd h 8 carrying ilieir 
beads in tUelr bands. An artist's Imuglnig way 
of Identifying a headless trunk. 

Albania, Turkey, or rather tlie 
region about the Caucasus. The word 
moans the “ mountainous region.” 

Albanian Rat {An). “ Un chapeau 

cL I’Albanaise.” A sugar-loaf hat, such 
as was worn by the • Albanians in the 
sixteenth century. ^ • 

Alba'no Stone or Foperi'no, used by 
the I^pmans in building ; a volcanic tufa 
quarried at Alba'no, 

Albany. iBcotlaud. {See Albin.) 

Albati.^ The white brethi^. Certain 
Christian fanatics of tho^i^urteenth 
cent my, so called because they dressed 
in wmto. Also the recently baptised. 
(Latin.) 

AlliatroM. The largd^t of web- 
footed birds, called by sailprs the Cape 
Sha^yHroiA. its frequentiiig the Cape of 
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Oood Hope. It gorra itse^, and then 
Bits motionless upon me waves. It is said 
to sl^p* in the air, because its flight is a 
glidiiig without any apparent motion of 
its long wiifto. Sailors say it is fatal to 
shoot an lubatross. Goleridg|e’s An^ 
‘^ient Manner is founded on this super- 
stition. 

* Albert {An), A chaip from the 
waistcoett pocket to a button in front of 
the trasstcoat. So called from ^Prince 
Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria. 

■ Wlj^n he went to Birmingham, in 1849, 
he was presented by the jewellefii of the 
otown with such a chain, and the fa^dii 
took the public fancy. 

(ill Oi'lando Purioso) 
maiTied Alda, daughter of Otho, Duke of 
Saxony. His son? wore Hugh or Ugo, 
and f ulke or Fulco. From this family 
springs the Royal Family of England. 

Albia'zar (in Jerusalem Delivered), 
.One of the leaders of the Ai'ab host which 
Moined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusadera. ** A chief in rapine, not 
in knighthood bred.” (Book xvii.) 

Alblgen'ses (4 syl.). A common name 
for he^'etics prior to the Beformation ; so 
called from the Albigoois, inhabitants of 
the district which now is tho.department 
o^the Tam, the capital of which was Albi. 
It was here the persecution of the Re- 
formers began, under the direction of 

* Pope Innocent III., in ^209. The Wal- 
^en'ses rose after them^ but are not 
uufrd^uently confounded with them. 

* Albtn. AHamo at one time applied 
to the northern part of Scotland, caHed 
by the Romans Caledonia,” This 
was the part inhabited by the Piets. 
The Scots migrated from &:otia in the 
North of Ireland, and acquired mastery 
under Kenneth M’Alpin in 843. In 
poetiy Scj^tland is called Albin. 

Gaelic, ailp; Keltic, alp, our Alps, Aliiin is 
either Ailp^u son uf the hills, i.e., the hill- 
country, or Alfhiitifi (hilly island). Alliania 
means the “ hilly country,” 

” Wfje to Ilfs kindred, and ivne^o hie cause, 

When Aihin her claymore inaiffnantly drawn.” 

Campbell :^LochieV9 Warning, 

Albl'no. A term originally jCpplied 
by the Portuguese to tho^e negroes who 
were mottled with white spotH ; hut now 
eap]pSied to those who are b8m with red 
eyes and^hite hair. Albinos are found 
among white people os well as Among 
negroq^ The term is also applied to 
beasts and plants. (Latin, albusy white. ) 

Alblnef^pogtg* Oliver WSndell 
HDimes, in Autocrat of the Brea^ 
TahU (ohap. tiH), eft ~ 


White as one of the sweet Albino 
poets, whose ” plaintive song ” he 
admires. It implies some deficiency of 
virility, as albinism suggests weakness, 
and possibly is meant os a play ujiou 
the name iir this particular instance. 

Albion* En|knd, so named from 
the ancient inhaDitaut^ called Albio‘n6s. 
The usual etymology of albm (lyhite), 
said to have been given by Julius CoBsar 
in allusibn to the ” white cliffs,” is quite 
untenable, as an old Greek treatise, the 
De MundOy formerly ascribed to Aris- 
totle, menrions the islands of ^Albion 
aad leme three hundred years before 
the invasion of Caesar. Froliabiy 
“ Albion ” or Albany was the Celtic 
name of all Great Britain, subsequently 
restricted to Scotland, and then to the 
Highlands of Scoxland. Certainly the 
inliabitants of the whole island are im- 
plied in the word AlbionSs in Festus 
Avienus’s account of the voyage of 
Hamilcar in the fifth century b.c. {Sec 
Albin.) 

“Beyond the Pillare of HeronIS.'i ia the orettu 
wliicli flowa round the enrth, and in liKftre Si \eii 
lar^e islands called Britannia, viz., Alhion and 
15i’n6.”-Be ilundo, ttec. iii. 

Albion* Son of the king of this 
island when Oberon held his-, court in 
what we call Kensington.^ Gardens. He 
was stolen by the elfin Milkah, and 
brought up m fairyland. When nine- 
teen years of age, he fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of King O'beron, but 
was driven from tlie empire by the in,^ 
dignont monarch. Albion invaded the 
territo^,, but was sliviu in the battle. 
When Kenna knew this', she iKmred the 
juice of moly over the dead body, and it 
changed into a snow-drop. —7’. Tkhll , , 

Albion the Giant. Fourth son of 
Neptune, sixth son of Osiris, and brother 
of Hercules, his mother being Amphi- 
trlta. Albion the Giant was put by his 
Mathew possession of the isle of Britain, 
where he Speedily subdued the Samo- 
theans, the first inhabitants. , His 
brother Bergion ruled over Ireland and 
the Orkheys. Another of l^is brothers 
was L^trigo. who subjected Italy. {See 
W, Harrison’s Introduction to Holmshed's 
Chronicle^ 

AlbnCb'ca’a Damsel (in Orlando 

Pimoso) is Angelica. Aloracca is the 
capital of Cathi^ (7-v.). ^ * 

Album* A blank book for scraps. 
The Romans applied the word to certain 
tables overlaid with gypsum, on which 
were inscribed the annals of the chief 
priests, the edicts of the praetors, and 
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rules relating to civil matters. In the 
Hicldle Ages, album ” was the general 
name of a register or list ;^o called from 
l)eingkept either on a white {albua) board 
with black letters, or on a tblack board 
witli white letters. For the eamo reason 
the boards in churchet for ^lotices, and 
the boai-ds in universities containing the 
names of the tfollego men, are called 
albuni». 

Aloa'de (3 syl.J. A magistitite is so 
called in Spain and Portugal. The word 
is the Arabic al caiU (the judge). 

Alcaic Verse or Afcaics, A Grcpk 
and Latin metro, so called from A icteosy 
a lyric poet, who invented it. Fach line 
is divided into two paris, thus : 

-- I - - I - II --1 

Tlie first two linos of each stanza of the 
ninth ode of Horace arc in Alcaics. The 
tirst two lines of the ode run thus, and 
in the same metro : 

“ “Sfe 1 k)w Hdrju-tfi Kro:uH w iLli ita wintry snow, 

Ami \\c:ir.v woodl.inds lUMitl wMli the tojlsoiiie 
>v civil t." 

Alcamtara {Order of). A military 
and religious order instituted in 1214 by 
Alfonso IX., King of ( Castile, to com- 
memorate the taking of Alcantara from 
the Moors. The sovereign of Spain is, 
cx^offieioy heatf of the Ordeu. A resusci- 
tation of the order of St, Julian of the 
Tear-freey instituted by Fernando Gomez 
in 1170, bettor known by the French 
title St, JuJien dn Poirier, The badge 
^f tlie order was a pear-tree. 

Aloastas (i# •Jerusalem delivered). 
The Cap'aiieus of the Crusaders, leader 
of 0,000 foot soldiers from Helvetia, 

• 

Al'co (2 syl.). Cue of the dogs of 
AcUe’oii. The word means “ strength.’^ 

' Alces’te (2 syl.). The hero of Mo- 
licro’s Misanthrope, Not unlike iBhakei 
Bpenre’s character of Timon.^ • 

AJlchemllla or Lady^s Mantle. The 
alchemist’ s^lant ; so called because al- 
chemists coTlocted the dew of Its leaves 
for their operations. Lady meins the 
Virgin Mary, to whom the plant was 
dedicated. • 

Al^emy (Al'-ki-m?) is tife Arabic 
al kxmta (the secret ^art) ; so called 
not only because it was canied on in 
secret, but liecauso its main objects were 
the throe ^rcat secrets of science--the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold, i 
the universal solvent, and the elixir of 
life. 


Alelm'edA^n. A generic name for a 
first-rate carver in wood. 

^ “ rocula ponam • 

Fagitifl, coelKtuin diviiit oims AlcimcdonHs." 

Virgil : Jiclogue, in, 

Alci'na. The personification of car- 
nal pleasure iu Orlando Purioso ; th^ 
Circe of classic fable, and LaU of the 
Arabians. She enjoyed her lovers for a 
time, and tl^on changed them into trees,* 
stones, fountains, or beasts, as her fancy 
dictated. © 

Alcinoo poma dare (to give apples 
to AlcpittuH). To carry coals to ]^w- 
oastle ; sending cider to Herefoi-dshire. 
The* orchanls of Alcinftus, King of^ 
Coreyra (Corfu), were famous for their 
fruits. ^ 

Aloofrlbas. Tl^ pseudonym of 
llabidais iu liis (largautua and Paula- 
tjritei. Alcof ribas Nasier is^au anD|fram 
of “ Frani;ois Kabclais.” The intro- 
duction runs tlnis: “The inestimable 
life of the great Gargaiitua, father of 
Pantagruel, heretofore composed by M. 
Alcofnbas, abstractor of tlio (piint- 
essence, a book full of {mutagruclism.” 

Alcnltb. mentioned by the Venerable 
Bede, is Dumbarton. 

AldabeUa or Aldahelle (in Orlando 
Purioso), Sister of Olivio'ro and 
Brandimarte, daughter of Mouodanl^s, 
and wife of Orlando. • 

Aldabella, A marchioness of Fl(»rence, 
who gave entdltammcnt to the rnag- * 
nates of the wty. She was very iuud# 
some, heartless, and arrogant, wlien 
Fazio became rich wifh Bartoldo'ai 
miney, Aldabella inveigled him from 
liis wife, and his wife, out of jealousy, 
accused her husband of being privy to 
Bartoldo’s death. Fazio being con- 
demned for murder and robbery, his 
wife Bianca accused Aldabella of in- 
veigling him, and the marchioness was 
condemned by the Duke of Florence to 
sjiend the rest of her life in a nunnery. 
— JJenn 3filman ; FazxB, . ^ 

Aldeb'araili The sun in Ai'abian 
mythology. In astronomy, the star 
called^tlie BulCfeye in the constellation 
Taui’us. (Arabic al the, debar an,) 

Aldentfan. One of the seniors or 
elders. Nw applied to a class ofi 
magistrates in corporate toSns* In 
Lond^ an alderman is the chi^ magis- 
trate m a ward appointed by ejection. 
There are also aldermen of the County 
Council. • 

A turkey is called an alderman, both 
its presence in aldermaoio feastsi 
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and also because of its rea and purple 
colours about the head and neck, which 
make it a sort of poultry aldoftnan. 

Ah aldf^man in cAains, by a similar 
effort of ★it, is a turkey hung with 
saubagcs. 

• Alderman burglar's tool; 

a crowJ)ar for forcing safes. So called 

• from the high rank it holds with 

burglary • 

Afiltrman {An). A cant tSrm for 
half-a-crown. An alderman as chief 
' ma^strate is' half a king in his own 
ward ; and half a crown is half ^ king^ 

Aldgate Pump. A dmugM on 
Aldyato Pump. A cheque with no 
offecte. A worthless bill. The pun is 
eu the word di^ught, which moans 
either an order on a bank for money or 
a bi 4> of liqpor. 

Al'dlbo-ronte-phofloo-phoriilo. A 

courtier in Henry Carey’s farce called 
Chro’nou-ho’ton-thol'ogos, 

Aldlger (in Orlando Furioso). 
Buo'vo’s sou, of the house of Clormont, 
who lived in Ag'rismout Castle. He 
was brother of Malagi'gi and Vivian ; all 
ChriKtians. 

Aldino (2 syl.). Leader of the second 
sciuadron of Arabs wdio joined the Egyjj- 
tiaii argiaineut against the Crusaders. 

Tasso : JcriiscUem iJdivered. (6V’d? 
■SvrHAX.) • 

• Alfline Editions.* flditions of the 
Greek and I^tiii classics, published and 

•’printed uiidS: the Kupenntendcnco of 
Aldo Manuz'io, his father-in-law Andrea 
of Apolo, and his son Ptiolo (1490-1597) ; 
most of them in small octavo, and all 
noted for tlieir accuracy. The father 
invented the t 3 rpe called italics^ once 
called Aldine, and first used in printing 
Virgily 1501. 

Al’dingar (<SVr). Steward of Queen 
Eleanor, wife tf Heniyr II. He im- 
peached Iter fidelity, and submitted to 
a combat to substantiate his charge; 
but an angel, in the shape of a child, 
establi^ed the queen's innoctfnee. — 
Fin'cy^a Feliqtics. 

Ale is the Scandinavian called eak 
• in OUT isl^d. Been written:5tf;v, even in 
the relief Jaimes 1., is the Anglo-Saxon 
Imr^ from Im'i (barley). A leverage 
made* from barW is mentioned by 
Tacitus and even Herodotus. Hops were 
iuti‘oduce<S9'^om Holland and used for i 
brewing in 1524, but their use was pro- 
hibited. by Act of Parliament is 1^8—% 


prohibition which soon fell into disuse. 
Ale is made from pale malt, wheuoe its 
light colour ;^orter and stout from malt 
more highly dried . Boer is the general 
word, and dll many ports of Eugland 
iucliides ale, porter, anfi stout. The 
word ale vias irtlroduccd by the Danes, 
and the word beer by the Teutons. 
Among London brewets bebr means the 
dark form, called also stout or pester. 

“ ('allcAalo lunonR iiion ; but Ijy the Rods railed 
beer.’*— Tnc AlvnutiAl. 

Aleberry, a corruption of nle-bree. 
A drink made of hot ale, spic^ sugar, 
and toast. Bums sneaks of the bai'lcy- 
br^e (Anglo-Saxon orWy broth). 

“CauBp an alol»prry to be made f«^r her, and put 
into jt powder of I'limphor.” — T/«j Pathway to 
Health. 

Ale-dagger (^^ 2 ). A dagger used 
in self-defence in ale-house bravrls. 

“Tie that drinkea with nitlers niiiBt not be 
witbout hiH ale-daRRcr.” (l.W). (AVr N. K. D.) 

Fierce PeniulCHMe wijh .—“All tliat will not, . . . 
weare alo-hoii8e dURRors at. your barker [nlionld 
abBtaiu from tavcnisj.”— See fihaJuepeui e Soctety^ 

P. M. 

Ale-draper, a tapster. Ale drapcnu 
the selling of ale, etc. • • 

“No otbei occnpHtion lune 1 but to bran iilo- 
draper.”— i/, Chvtlh : A'lnd-hutia' lfrnnnp,iWJ. 

Ale Knight (An). A kui^it of the 
ttlo-tub, a tippler, a sot, ^ 

Ale-silver. A yearly tribute paid to 
the corporatiou of LoikIoii, as a liceiico 
for seliiug ah*. 

Ale-stake. Tlie pole set up before 
ale-houses by w ay of “ sigu.” A biisfi 
was very often tixyd to its top. A 
tavern. ** • 

“ A garland bad he net upon hiH head 
As gicat ae it >\ereiu for an ale-Htuke “ 

Chancer. • 

“ I know many an nle-Htakc." 

Hawkins : English Drama, i. loi). 

Ale-wife. The landlady of au ale- 
house or ale-stand. 

* Alea’to. One of the Furies, ivhoso 
head was Covered with snakes. 

“ Then like AlecLo, terrible to a lew, « 

Or lil.e MediuMi, the CircasBiaa grew.'’ 

9 Jloole ; Jerusalem Dylivered. b. ^ i. 

Aleptorian Stone (An). A stone, 
said to be of talismauic power, found 
in the stomach of cocks. Those who 
possess ft are strong, brave, and wealthy. 
Milo of Crotoua owed his strength to 
this talisman. «A.8 a philtr« it has the 
power of preventing thirst or of assuag- 
ing it. (Greek, a'cock.) 

' Aleotromanoy. Divination by a 
codk. Draw a circle, and w’rite in 
succession round it the letters of the 
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alphabet, on each of which lay a grain 
of corn. Then put a cock in the centre 
of the circle, and watch w^at grains he 
oats. The letters will prognosticate the 
answer. Libanius and Jamblicus thus 
discovered wlft> was to succeed the 
emperor Valons. The cook ate the 
grams over the letters t, h, e, o, d = 
Theod [orus], •Oreek alectoVy cock ; 
mantci'hy divination. 

Aleria (in Orltnido Furiontfu One 
of the Amazons, and the best beloved of 
the ten wives of Guido the Savage. 

Aleri. To be on the watch. From 
the Latin vtretuH^ part, of erig^SrCy to 
sot upright ; Italian, evto ; French, erte^ 
a watch-tower. Hence the Italian stare 
all* erta^ the Spanisli cstar alcrta^ and 
tlio French vtre a Vette^ to be on the 
watch. 

Alesslo. The lover of Liz^i, in Bel- 
li'ni’s opera of La Honnambula (Scribe’s 
libretto). 

Ale'thes (3 syL). An ambassador 
horn Eg^t to liing Al'adino. Ho is 
represent^ as a man of low birth raised 
to the highest rank, subtle, false, de- 
ceitful, and wily.— ; Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Aleicander 'and the Bobber. The 

robber’s name was Diomedes . — Oesta 
Itomanornmy cxlvi. 

You are thinking of FarmeniOj and I 
of Alexander — i.r., you are thinking 
tV'hat you ought to receive, and I what 
I ought to give; you are thinking of 
those castigatedf Rewarded, or ^ted; 
but I of my own position, ana what 
punishment, reward, or gift is con- 
ftistent with my rank. The allusion is 
to the ,tale about Parmen'io and Alex- 
ander, when the king said, ** I consider 
“^not what Pormenio should receive, but 
what Alexander should give.” o , 

Only t wo A kxanders, Alex^nd^' said, 
** There are but two Alexanders — the 
.iuvii^cible son of Philip, and the inimit- 
able painting of the hero by ApdlSs.” 

The continence of Alexamer. Having 
gained the battle of Issus (b.o. 393) the 
family of King Darius fell into his 
hand; but he treated the iadies as 
queens, and observed the gredtest de- 
corum towards them. A eunuch, having 
esca|>ed, told Darius of "this noble con- 
tinence, and Darius could not but admire 
such nobilify in a rival.— .drrian Ana~ 
basis of Alexander', iv. 20. {See CON- 
SrZNICNOE.) • 

AlexMider, so Paris, son of Priam, 


was called b^ the shepherds who brought 
him up. 

Alexander of the Nort^ (Charles 
XII. of Sweden, so called frem his mili- 
tary achievements. He was conquered at 
Pultowa, in Russia (1709), by Czar Peter 
the Great (1682-1718). 

“ ReprcBsins here 

Tbo frantic Alexander of the North.” 

. Thomson: Winter. 

The Tersian A lexander. Sand i1tr (1117- 
1158). • 

Alexander the Gorreotor. Alex- 
ander Crudeu, author of the “Conedrd- 
afico to the Bible,” who petitioned ^ 
Parlhiment to constitute him “ Corrector 
of the People,” and went about con- 
stantly witli a sponge to wipe out the 
licentious, coarse, ai^ profane chalk 
scrawls which mot his eye. (1701- 
1770.) ,, ® 

Alexander’s Beard. A smooth 
chin, no beard at all. An Amazonian 
chin. 

” Disgraced > et with Alexander’s lieardo.” 

Oaacoigne; The Steele Glas. 

Alexandra (in Orlando Furioso). 
Oronthea’s daughter ; the Amazon 
queen. 

Alexandra, so Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam, is called. The two names are 
mere variants of each other. ^ 

Alexan'drian. Anything from the 
East was so called by the old chroniclers < 
and romancers^ Because Alexandria was 
the depot from ^hich Eastern akiree^ 
reached Europe. ^ 

” Reclined on Alexandrliin cariiets (i.o., Fereinn)^ 

• Bose : OrUmdo Furioso, x. 87. 

Alexandrian Codex. Amanuspript 
of the Scriptures iu Greek, which be- 
longed to the library of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria, in Africa, a.d. 1098. 
In 1628 it was sent as a present to 
Charles I., and (in 1753) was placed in 
the British Museum. It is on parchment, 
in uncial letters, and contou^ the ^p- 
tuagint version (except the Psalms), a 
mrt of the New Testament, and the 
Epistles of Clemens Rom&nus. 

Alexandrian* Library. Founded 
by Ptolemy Soter^ in Alexandria, in 
The Inle is that it was burnt 
'partly abnsumed in 391 ; but when • 
the city fell into the hands oSihe calif 
Omar, in 642, the Arabs foun^ hooka 
Bufficient t6 ** heat the baths of the city 
for six months. ” It is said that it con- 
tained 700,000 volumes. • 

Alexandrian flaheoL An academy 
Bf li^pratureliy Ptolemy, son of.La'gos, 
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espedally famous for its CTominarians 
and mathematicians. Of its grm\^ 
marians^the most noted are Aratarchos, 
Harp&cra'ti^, and Eratos'thenSs ; and 
of its matlematicianS) Ptolemy and 
Euclid, the former an astronomer, and 
4he latter the geometer whose Blementa 
are still very generally used. 

• Alexandrine Age. From a.d. 323 
to 640, w^cn Alomndria, in Egypt, was 
the con^*e of science and literature. 

Alexandrine Pliiloeopliy. The 

‘syst^ of the Gnostics, or Platonised 
foim of Christianity. • ^ 

* Alexan'drinea C4 syl.). laiahic 
verses of 12 or 13 syllables, divided into 
two parts between the sixth and seventh 
sjllablo ; so calle<^ because they wore 
nrst employed in a metrical romance of 
MexHhidcr Uie Greats commenced by 
Lambert-li-Cors, and continued by 
Alexandre do Bomay, also called Alex- 
andre de Paris. The final line of the 
Spenserian stanza is an Alexandrine. 

“ A neodlCBB Alexandrine endB the Bonpf, 

Which, like a wounded Buakc, | drags Its slow 
length Jihuig.” 

J*op« ; Emt.]! on Part ii.,liuo8 a‘>G*7, 

Alexandrite (4 syl.^. A variety of 
chrysobery found in the mica-slate of 
the’Urals. So named from Czar Alex- 
ander IL (1818, 1855-1881), because it 
sliows the Eussiou colours, green and 
red. 

Alexis (St.) . Patron l^nt of hermits 
and beggars. The stdty goes that he 
lived on nis f^her^s estate as a hermit 
Hll death, but was never reco^ised. 

He is rei)reBented^ in Chnstian aft, 
with a pilgrim* 8 habit and staff. Some- 
.times he is drawn as if extended on a 
mat, with a letter in his hand, dying. 

AlDa'der (fatlwr of alt). The most 
ancient and chief of the Scandina'vian 
Odin, father of the .Esir, or 

gods. 

AlCs'na.* {Soe^OTtsE.) 

Alfiur • The good anif bad genii of 
the Scandina vians. 

e • 

Alf lielm (fieme of the good genii). A 
celestial city inhabited byi;he elves and 
fairies. (JSoattdinavian mgthghgy.) 

Alftnu^ An instrument for ex« 
traotin^oallB. So called from Alfonse 
Ferri, a wsxmoD. of Naples, wft> in- 
vented it. (1552.) 

AUBiMfilr TaUM. Astronomical 
tables oonstnicted In 1252, by Isaac 
)3asaii, .a Jewish rabbi, who •nagied* 


them in honour of his patron, Alfonso 
X., King of Castile, sumamed ‘*The 
Wise.” ^ 

Alfosuso, to whom Tasso dedicated 
his Jerumlefn, Delivet'edy ^was Alfonso 
d’Este, Dukb of l^rrara. 

Alfonae 3CZ., ‘ of Castile^ whose 
“ favourite ’* was Leon^'a de Guzman. 
Being threatened witli excommunication 
unless h^put her away (as Leonora was 
in love with Ferdinando, a brave officer), 
the king created Ferdinando Marquis 
of Montreal, and gave him the hj^ud of 
his mistress in marriage. As soon as 
Fm’dinaiido discovered who Leonora 
was, he restored her to the king, and 
retired to a monastciy. — Domzettts 
Opera, La Favonta. 

AUred'a SobolafCo. Werfrith, Bisliop 
of Worcester ; Ethelstau and Werwulf, 
two Mercian priests ; PlegmUud (a 
Mercian), afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; Asscr a Welshman; Grimbald, 
a great French scholar, etc., invited over 
to England by King Alfred. ^ 

Al'garslfe ^(3 syl). Son of iambus- 
can, and brother of Caxfi'bulo, who 
* ‘ won Theod'ora to wife. ’ * It was in the 
**Squiro*s Tale,** by Chaucer, but was 
never flnishotl. (^See Cai^v^e.) 

Tall bim up that left half told 
The Btory of Caiiihuscaii Ik>I(1, 

Of Oaml>a1I, and of Algarglfe, 

And who bad Uanace to wife.*’ 

Milton : It Penseroso. 

Al'gebra is the Arabic al gebr (the« 
equalisation), ”the supplementing and 
equalising (process) ; called because 
the pTobiams are solvea by equations, 
and the equations are made b^ supple- 
mentary terms. Fancifully identified . 
with the Arabian chemist Gebir. 

Algrind, of Spenser, is meant for 
Grindal, Bishop of Loudon in the be- 
ginnin^^ of ELizabetb*B reign. He was 
a Marum exile, and not a very cordial 
co-operatorVith Bishop Parker. 

The bills where dwelled holy saintB • 

I reverence and adore ; 

N(»t fer tbemseh es, but for tUS Saints. 

Which bad been dead of yore. 

AnAnow they been to beavsa for went. 

Their good is with them go ^ 

Their sample to us only lent, 

ThatalB we luought do so. 

** BbepHerds they weren of the best, 

And lived in lowly leas, 

And sith their souls be now at rest, 

Why done weahem disease ? 

Such one be was (as I ha^'e heard) 

Old Algrind often saf ne, * 

That whnonie was the tint shepherd. 

And lived with little gain.” _ 

I Bcloinie \ ii. 

AHiamlira. The palace of the 
ancient Moors in Obrana'da. The word 
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is the Arabic al-hamra, or at full length 
kaP^at al hamra (the red castle). 

All. Cousin and son-ki-law of Ma- 
homet, the beauty of whose eyes is with 
the Persians proverbial ; iiisomuch that 
tho highest term they employ to express 
beauty is Ayn ifrt?i^(cyes of Ali). — 
Ghardm. ^ 

Aliii^s. You have as many aliases 
as Kobin of Bugshot,’* one ^of Mac- 
heath’s gang : he w'as Robin 'of Bag- 
shot, aliaH Gordon, olian Bluff Bob, alias 
Carbuncle, Bob Booty. — Gay: The 
Beggai^s Opera. 

Alibi (elsewhere). A plea of having 
been at auuther place at the time that 
an offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted. 

“NcAer niliid the cbiMkcnM', nnd stick to tlie 
alley hi. N<ithinK like an alley 1)i, Hammy, no- 
th Jhckioick raperm. 

Alibi Clock (An), 1887. A dock 
which strikes one hour, while the hands 
oint to a different time, tho real time 
eiiig neitlier one nor tho other, 
r Allboron. Maitre Alihoron, Mr. 
Jackass.*^ Alihoron is the name of a 
jackass in La Fontaine’s Fables. (See 
UONIN.) • 

AllOOb The foster-sister of Robert lo 
Dhible, and bride of Rumbaldo, the 
Noiman troubadour. She cainc to Pa- 
lonno to place in the duke’s hand her 
mother’s will, which he was enjoined 
not to road till ho was a virtuous man. 
•When Bertram, his flond-father, tempted 
his son to evil, Alice proved his good 
genius ; nnd ydien, at last, Bertram 
claimed his soiii as the price of his ill 
deeds, Alice read the ‘‘will,” and won 
•him from the evil one. — Meyerbeer's 
Opera, Roberto it Diavolo, 

Alloe Brand. Wife of Lord Richard, 
cursed with the ” sleepless eye,” Alice 
signed Urgon the dwai'f thrice vsiith th% 
sign of the cross, and he b^cai#e “ the 
fairest knight in all Scotland ; ” when 
Alioe recognised in him her own brother. 
— iS<r WalUr Scott : The Lady of the 
Jj(ke, iv. if 

Allobl'no ( ici ng-drooped) , A tevil, in 
Th^ Inferno of Dante. 

Allok and Sandle. Contractions of 
Alexander ; the one being Alex’ and tho 
other ’xander. 

'' Al'loon. Tlie seventh heaven, to 
wliich Azrael conveys the spirits of tho 
just (Mahometan mythology.) ^ 

Allen Priory (An). A priory wliich 
owes allegiance to another priory. A 


sub-priory, ‘like Rufford Abbey, Notts, 
which was under tho prior of Itievuulx 
in Yorkshire. 

Allfian'fkron, the giant. Don Quixote 
attacked a flock or sheej^ wdiicli he 
declared to be tho army' of the giant 
Alifanfaron. Similarly Ajax, in a tit ox 
madness, fell upon a flock of sheep, 
which he mistook for Grecian princes. 

Al'Uat. The name by wfiich the 
Arabscadore nature, which tlie^ t-^opre- 
sont by a crescent moon. 

Allprando (in Jerusalem I)eUvc^'ed). ' 
One o^the Christian knights. Having 
clisqpvGrcd the armour of Rinaldo cast 
on one side, he took it to Godfrey, who 
very naturally inferred that Rinaldo had 
been slain. [See Gen, xxxvii. 31 -S5.) 

Al'lrls. Sultan di Low’er Biicbar'ia. 
Under the disguised name of Fer’amor/, 
ho accompanied Lalla Robkh, his be- 
trothed, from Dellii, and won her bmrt by 
his ways, and the tales ho told on the 
journey. Tho lady fell in love with tho 
poet, and was delighted to find, on the 
morning of tho wedding, that Feramorz 
was, in fact, the sultan, her intended 
husband.— 7’. Moore : Lalla Rookh, 

Al Kader (ihe bin nr fhrree), A 
particular night in tlie month Ramad- 
hun, w'hen the Arabs say fhat angels 
descend to earth, and Gabi iol ivveabr to 
man Iht^ decrees of God. — Koran, 
oh. xcviii. 

Alkahost. « The liyi>otlietical uni- 
versal solvent. The word was intfeute?! 
by ParacelsuH. « ^ 

Al Raklm (pronounce Rah-keem'). 
The dog in tho legend of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Al-Sirat (Arabian, ihe jiath). Tho 
bridge over liell, no wider than the 
edge of a sword, across which every one 
who entera heaven must jiass. (Ma- 
hometan theoloyy.) • 

AIL Everything. Our all,” every- 
thing we possess. * 

“ Onr Rll 19 at stake," 

Adfiiinni : tsiate of ll'nr. 

All* and Sofne. “One and all.” 
(Old English, ealle <jet somme, all at once, 
altogether.) • 

“Now stop j^nir noses, readers, all and some.” 

Drydt^i: Ahmlom uncLAvliitophel. '■ 

All and Sundry. All wlibhput ex- 
ception. 

“ He niN red all and sundry to lurtake^reeh’ of 
11 e oaten cake'and Vmuc. 

AH cannot do aU. Horace says, 
“Non omnia possumus omnes.” Ger- 
^na]» pfovefb, “Eiu jeder kann nicht 
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alles.” All are not equally clever. Or 
rather, “Be not surprised t!!at I cannot 
do •what j[ou can do, for we are not all 
cicactly aHke.“ 

AU Pools* Day (April 1st). {See 
^ AphilFool.) 

All* Fours. A game of cords; so 
’ called from the^four points that are at 
stake, fiz. High, Low, Jack, on^ Game. 

on (dl fours is to crawl about 
on knees and hands like a little chilcb 

ft does not go on all /o/«ri?*mean8 it 
does not suit in every minute particular ; 

* it does not fully satisfy the demana. It 
limps as a quadruped whicli does not go 
on all its four legs. Omnia comparatio 
clundlcat (all simj^s limp). 

'* No simile can go ou all-fours ” 

• ^ Macaulaj/. 

All-hallown Summor. The second 
summer, or the summerly time which 
sets in about All-Hallows-tide. Called 
by the French, Vke de St. Martin 
(from October 9th to November 11th). 
Also called St. Luke’s Summer (St. 
Luke's Bay is October 18th). The 
Indian summer. Shakespcaie uses the 
term— 

“Farcwoll, thou latter flnring; farewell, All- 
hallown Summer I •' 

^ 1 Ili tny fV.i.*2. 

AU dnllow'a Day (November 1st). 
The French call it Toji^nnint^ which we 
liave translated All Saints^Day. Hallow- 
tuas^is All -Saints’ festival. (Anglo- 
Saxon, hdlig^ but ^ Hdlig-inondth was 
September, and Kdlig^dcjeg was simply 
a Holy-day.) 

All Hallows* Eve. The Scotch tradi- 
tion is, that those bom on All Hallows’ 
Eve have the gift of doublo sight, and 
commanding powers over spirits. Mary 
Avenel, on this supposition, is made 
to see th<f White Lady, invisible to less 
gifted visions. 

" Oeing hoi^ on All-hallows' Eve, she (Mary 
A venol) WHS suiiposeil to l>o invesLp<l with power 
over the isible world." (.Sea Sir Walter Scott; 
The Mmuxeittry^ chap, xiv.) 

All in all. is all in all to me, 
that is, the dearest obiect^of my aifec- 
tioD. Ood shall be all in all means all 
creation shall be absorbed or gathered 
into Go^ The phrase is also used ud- 
verbiallf; meaning altogether, as 

**Tnk(i him lor all in all, 

] shall nut look upon his like anraln." 

• Shakespeare : Hamlet, U. 3. 

AU la ite Wroiw. A drama, by 
Murphy, borrowed from DestouetteSyAhe * 
French dhimatist. 


All la loat that is put in a riven dish. 

In Latin, vPertusum quicquid iufuu- < 
dltur in dolium, perit.” (It is no use 
helping thb insolvent.) • 

All la*not(ieold that glitters or 
gliatera. Trust not to appearances. In 
Latin, “ Nulla fides fsonti.” 

Not nil that tempts y«mr wandorinUr eyes 
And htittdloHs hearts is lawful prize, 

•Nor all that glisters gold." 

Oray ; The Cat and the Qnld Fieh. 

All my Bye (and) Betty Martin. 

All nonsense. Joe Miller sa}^ that a 
Jack Tar went into a foreign church, 
where he heard some one uttering tlieso 
words— ^ A ! inihi, hea'te Marline (All ! 
[grant] me, Blessed Martin). On giviug 
an account of liis adventure, Jack said 
he could not make much out of it, but it 
seemed to him very like “All my eye 
and Betty Martin.*’ Grose has “ Mihi 
beatffi Martinis ” [.«>]. The shortoiied 
phrase, “ All my cyc,’^ is very common. 

All one. The same in eiToct. An- 
swers the same i)urj»ose. ^ 

All-overiOh. A familiar Atpression 
meaning nil oret %U at rose, “ I feel all- 
overish,” not exactly ill, bqt uncom- 
fortable all over. I’lio preciqjsor of a 
fever, influenza, ague, ct^i. 

All Saints or All Hallows, In 010 
the Pope of Homo ordered that the 
heathen I’anthoon should be converted 
into a Christian church, and dedicated 
to the honour of all martyrs. ITi® 
festival of All Saints was first hold on 
May Ist, but in the.vcar 834 it was 
changed to November Ist. ‘ ‘ Hallows ’ * 
is from the Anglo-Saxon hdlig (holy). 

All Serene, derived from the Spanish* 
word seven a. In Cuba the word is used 
os a countersign by soutinels^ and is 
about equivalent to our “All nght,” or ' 
“All’s weU.” 

* All lionlB’ Day. The 2nd of No- 
vember, 80 *callod because the Homan 
Catholics on that day seek by jpiftyer 
and alm^iving to'alleviate tl^ suneringn 
of souls m purgatory. It was first insti- 
tuted iiethe monastery of Clugny, in 903. 

According to tradition, a pilgrim, re- 
turning fnoin the Holy Land, was com- 
pelled bj^ a storm to land ou a rocky 
Island, where he found a hermit, who 
told him that among the cliffs of tlio 
island was on opening into ^e infomal 
regions through which, huge flames as- 
cended, and where the groans of the 
^mmnted were distinctly audible. The 
pilgnm told Odilo, abbot of Clugny, of 
this ; and the abbot appointed the day ' 
following, w^ich was November 2nd, Co 
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be set apart for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. ^ 

All tbe go. All the fasliion. Drapers 
will tell yim th^t certain goods “go off 
well.*’ They are in great demand, all 
tlie mode, quite in vogu.A * 

“ Her carte is bung |ji tbo West-end shops, 

Wiyii her name iTi full oii tbe white below ; 

And iNl (lay long there's a big crowd stops 
To look nt tbe lady who's “all tbe go." 

Sima : Dallada of BcUiylou Beauty and tbs Denst ”). 

All there. Said of a sharp-witted 
person. Not all therr^ said of one of 
weak intellect. The one has all his 
wits about him, the other has not. 

All this for a Song I The exclama- 
tion of Burleigh, when Queen Elizabeth 
ordered liiin to give £100 to Spenser for 
a royal gratuity. ^ 

All to break ^Judges ix. 53). “A 
certain woman cast a piece of millstone 
upon Abirnolech’s head, and all to 
brake his skull ” does not mean for the 
sake of breaking his skull, but that she 
wholly smashed his skull. A spurious 
farm, owing its existence to a typo- 
grapliical* mistake. ITie to really be- 
longs to the verb; and in the last 
passage quoted it should be road “all 
to-brakei’ The to is a Teutonic par- 
ticle, incaniug,irt.s^/;/^/<'; , in pieces. It is 
vct'y common in Old English, where we 
have “To-bitc,” i.e. bite in pieces, to- 
cleave, to-rend, to-tcar. All is tlie 
adverb entirely, wholly. So “all to 
iiebattercd ” = wholly battered to pieces. 
All -to -frozen. Here to-frozen is in- 
tensitive. So in, Latin dis-crucior = 
valde crucior. Pfautus (in his Mencechmi^ 
ii. line 21) uses the phrase “ dis caveas 
jnalo,” i.e, be fully on your guard, etc., 
be very much bewaro of. 

Gotbic, O Old lligb German, zar ; 

Lufin. dia ; Gieek, dc. 

' •' Merciitio's icy band bad all-to-frozcn mine” 

ii.e. wholly lr«)zcn up mXao). —Somei) and Juliet 
(1VJ1-). • . 

“Her winga . . . w'ore al-to-nilied ana 

Bomeiimes inipairod."— ATiltt/u ; Co}i§na. 

All waters (/ am for). 1 am a Jack 
of all trade^ can turn my hand to any- 
thing, a g<fod all-round man.* Like a 
fish which can live in salt qf fresh 
water, 

“ T am for all waters." 

Shakeapeare : Tvcelfth Night, iv. 2. 

All-work. A maid of all ivork, A 
general servant who does all the work 
of a house ; at once nurse-maid, houso- 
n^d, and cook. 

AUa ox Allah (that is, aUildh). “ The 
adorable.” The Arabic name of the* 
Supreme Being. * 

. “ Tbe city won fur Allah from the (Haour," 
Duron: Childs Harvldtii. 11, 


Alla Akbar'. Allah is most mighty. 
The cry of Ihe Arabs. — Ockhy, 

Allan- a -Dale. The m^strel* of 

Bobiu Hood’s yeomen. He wlis assisted 
by Bobin Hood in canying off his bride, 
when on the point of being married 
against her will to a rich old knight 

Allemand. “ Une querello d’ Alle- 
raaiid,” a quairel aboift nothing. We 
call pot Valour “ Dutch courage. ”f 

Allen. {See Allwobthy.) 

/Jleafkee. Bichard Allcstree, *of 
Derhr, was a noted abnauac maker in 
Ben Jonsou’s time. 

“ A little more 

Would fetch all bis astrcuomy from Alleatree." 
ilcu Jonaon : Magnetic Lady, i \ . 0^.'). 

Alley (27ie), The* Stock Exchange 
Alley. ^ • 

“John Ri\c, after many acti\e years in — 
Alloy, retired to the Continent, and died at tbe 
age ui ns.”— 02d and New London, p. 470. 

AlllenBla {Dies) (June IGtli, b.c. 395), 
when the Bomans were cut to pieces by 
the Gauls near the banks of the river 
Allla; and ever after held to bo a dies 
nefastuSf or unlucky day. 

Alllgater. Wlien the Spaniards first 
saw this reptile in the Now World, they 
called it el lagnrto (the lizard). Sir Wal- 
ter Baleigh called these creatures layartus^ 
ami Bon Jonson alUyartas, • 

“To the present dji,\ Die Europeans iti re.\Ioii 
apply tbe term idllkHror to what are in rwihtv 
crucodilert."— ./. ErJ’ci^icnt: Ctylon (\ol. I. iwirt 
cbiip. ill. p. Lsd*. * 

AUigator Pears (the iruit of Persea 
grcf^issma) is a curious con'uptiou. Tlie* 
aborigmal Carib word for the tree is 
“aouacate,” wliich the Spanish . dis- 
coverers pronounced “avocado,” and 
English sailors called “alligator,” as 
the nearest approach which occurred to 
them. 


Alliteration. • 

Db. Bethel of Etoi}. 

“ Didactic, dry, declamatory, diill, 

Big, burly Bethel bellows like a bull." 

Eton College, 

Cabdinal Wo^y. 

Begof by butchers, but by bishops bred, 

Huw high his Honour holds his haughty head." 

% Hucbald ^composed an alliterative 
poem on Okarles the Bald, every word*, 
of which h(^ns with c. ^ 

Henry I&rdor composed a ftoem of 
100 lines, in Latin hexametoi's, on cats, 
every word of which begins with If. Tho 
title* is Canum cum Cat^ certamm 
carmine eomposittm currmte calamo 
•C CftuUi Cmtnii, The first line ia— 

" CaCtorum canimus cercamlna clan ctaumqtisi.’* 
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Hamouicus wrote the Certamen cathth 
licum cum Calvinist is j eYcy;y word of 
wtich bapiiiB with c, 

V It w a curious coincidence that tlie 
names orthese three men all begin with 
H. 

In the Materia more Maglstralis 
every, word begins with w. 

% Placentius^the Dominican, who died 
1548, #r6te a poem of 258 La^n hexa- 
moMh, called I*ngna Porcomm, every 
w^ord of which begms with p. It begins 
thus ^ 

“ Plaiiditc, PorcelU, purcorum pigra propiijib.'’ 
Which may be translated— • 

“ Praise, Paul, prize pig’s proliflc prcjyj^eny.” 

V Tusser, who died 1580, has a rhym- 
ing poem of twelve Jines, every word 
of jvhich begins with t. 

f The ileT. B. Poulter, prebendary of 
Winchester, composed in 1828 the famous 
alliterative alphabetic poem in rhymes. 
Each word of each line begins witii the 
letter of the alphabet which it represents. 

..It begins thus : — 

“ An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by liattery besieged Bclgraae ; 

Oossack coinniandcrs, cHnnonading come, 

Dealing dcatruccluu’s devastating aooii^; . . 

V Some ascribe this alliterative poem 
to Alaric A. Watts (1820). {See H. 
^UTH^TE, Many Thoughts on Many 
Things^ 

Another attempt o{ the same kind 
begins thus : — ^ • 

* *’4^|juutanageago, Hsallagree, 

Beautetmg ^llnda, brewing best Bobea 
s (/arclesBly Mattered, contruvorting clean, 

Dulilin’s dcidsive, disputatious dean . jt 

Allo'dlalfl. Lauds which are held by 
an absolute right, without even the bur- 
den of homage or fidelity ; opposed to 
feudal. The word is Teutonic— 

(all property). 

AlloiVatby is in opposition to ATo- 
moeopathy. The latter word is from the 
Greek, homosom pathos^ similar disease ; 
and the fermer is alio pathos^ a different 
disease. In one case, like is to cure 
like ” ; and in the laUer, the disease is 
cured by its “ antidote ” • 


» 


AJli. The five Alh, publio-bouse 
s^. It has five human ^gures, with a 
motto to each 


<1) A klunn ills regalia . . motto I govern aU. 

(2) A iiffibop, in his pontificals ,, I pmtf for all. 
W A iW’er, in hla gown . . I^SSa/or all, 

(4) A ■•Ldier in regimentals „ Jflght/or all. 

UB A labourer, with his tools „ I pay for alL 


Several txf ^606 signs still exist. * 

A/le, 17 ap*droppinff 8 . The refuse qt 
all softs ox spirits diained Iroift the 


„ , or spilt in drawing. The 

mixture is sold in gin-houses at a cheap 
rate. • 

AllwolFtlL In A New Way to Tay 
Old Debts., by Massinger. 

AUworthy, in Ficlding^s Tom Jones, 
is desimied for tk# author’s friend, 
Kalph Allen, of Bristol. • 

“ Let buiuble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Du good by stealth, and blush to And it faine.” 

Pope : Epilogue to SaJt, 1. ISA, 136. 

Al'ma {the human soul), queen of 
‘‘Body Castle,’* beset by eiflmios for 
^even years {the Seven Ages of Man). 
The besiegers are a rabble rout of evil 
desires, foul imaginations, and silly 
conceits. Alma conducted Arthur and 
Sir Guyon ovqj; her castle. “ The 
divine part of a man,” says Spenser, 
“ is circular, a circle being the emblem 
of eternity; but the mortal part tri- 
angular, as it consists of throe things — 
blood, flesh, and bones.” — Trior's Toew* 

Alma Ma'ter. A collegian so calls 
the university of which he is^ memlilr. 
The words are Latin for ‘‘fostering 
mother.” 


“Expulsion from Ills Alma Mater.’’— 37io Col- 
legian ««d the Poritr. • 

AlmaoIx’flL A suite of assembly rooms 
in King Street, St. James’s (London), 
built in 1765 by a Scotchman named 
Macall, who inverted his name to obviate 
all prejudice and hide his origin. Balls, 
presided over by a committee of ladies 
of the highest rank, used to bo given at 
those rooms; and be admitted to 
them ‘yvas as great a distinction as to 
be presented at Court. The rooms 
were afterwords known os Willis’S, 
from the name of the next proprietor, 
and used chiefly for largo oinnerB. 
They were closed in 1890. 

» Almagest. The Syntaxis-meaistg of 
Ptolmy, translated by the Arabians in 
800, by order of the calif A1 Ma^ou, 
and then called Al-maghesti, “the 
mogisti^” It contains numerous obsor- 
vano^ and problems of geometry and 
astronomy. It is very rare, and more 
preciousjhaii gold. 

Aima«^ a German. The French 
AUmand, a German, which, of course, 
ia the classic Alamani or Alamanni, 
Similarly, Almany = Germany, French, 
Alle^nagne. 


“ Cbonodomariusand Veatralpus, Aleman kiugs, 

« . sat them duwneneere unto Argenioratnm. 

* HoVUmd : Ammianus Mareeatus* 
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Altnanac is the Arabic al mmuic 
(the diai^). Verste^eu says it is the 
Saxon nl-mm-aght (all moon heed), and 
that it refers to the tallies of the fidl 
and new mooiif^ kept by our /Saxon an- 
cestors. One of these tnllies^ may still 
be seen at St. John’s' College, Cam- 
bridge. ^ ^ 

Ht*fr)re priiiMni^, or before it was common : 

JJy Solomon .Jarchi . . . . in and after llM) 

„ I'etcr de Diida aluurt iStN) 

„ Waller dc Ki\t'Uilt>no l.'fcJ" 

„ .lolin Home, e, Oxford l.'lKO't 

„ Nicliolii^ lie Jj>nna IHHtt 

rurl^Bcli 1150-1401 

idrsl. printed hy (Jiui'iiliei g, at Mentz 1467 
lly UegiomoiitiLiiua, ill NureiiilwM'K ..147:i-.*l i 

„ /iaiiier, at I'loi 1I7K 

,, Kicliard rynson iShcapeheard'a 

halfhfitir) 14071! 

„ Stonier, in Venu e 1400 

„ J’oor Koliin's Almanack •• •• 1052 

„ Kiuni'is Miiore's At*iianack lie- 

tween l«iOH and 1713 

Htamp duty imposed 1710, tepealed IKIM. 

Tfte Man <’ the Almanac atnek with 
pins (Nat. liiH*), is a man marked with 
points referring to signs of the zodiac, 
iind inteiiih'd to indicate the favoiirahle 
njid nnfjivoiirable times of letting blood. 

/ shan'f'eousuU year (French), 

I shall not come to you to know what 
wcatlier t<v expect. The reference is to 
tlie progposticatious of weather in al- 
mimiics. 

• 

Almoabury. It was in a sanctuary 
at Almesbury that Queen Guenever took 
refuge, after her adulterous passion for 
Lancelot was revealed to the king 
Arthur). Hero she died ; but her hody 
was buried at Glastonbury. 

Almighty lft>ilar. Washington 
Irving first made use of this expression, 
iji his sketch of a “ Creole village ” 
(IW). 

"Tlic alinifflity dullnr, that great ohiect of iini- 
^^Acrwil de^otion tlirongliout our lanu. . . 

IK. Ix-ving : Wol/ert's Roost, Creole Village, p. 40. 

7 Ben Jonsou speaks of “alrfightyi 
gold.” • ^ 

Almond Treo. Grev hairs. The 
Breaker tlnjp describes old age 

" In the day when the keepers of the liouse (the 
hnwls) shall tremble, and the mruwK men Mhe legs) 
bow themsehefl, and the grindei'K (the teeOt) cease 
ImcauHo they are few, anil those that look out of 
the windows UAccj/cji) be darkoned . •. and the 
nhuond-tree shall flourish (grrg halrs^in a Iwild 
iwte), and the grasshopper be a burden, and de- 
sire shall fail . . . when the siher cord (the 
spinal viarrovD) shall be loosed, the golden bowl 
(intellect) broken, and the pitcher broken at the 
cistern [the pulee of the heart stopped)."— Eccles. 
Xii. 3-0. 

Almonry, Tlio placo wliore the 
almoner resides, or where alms iaro 
distributed. An almoner is a jiersou 
‘whose duty it is to distribute alms, 


which, in ancient times, consisted of 
one- tenth oof the entire income, of a 
monastery. {See AidBUY.) a 

Alms. Gifts to the poor. ^ 

Dr. Johnson says the word has no singular; 
wbei ctiB Todd &a> s it has no plui al. Like riches, a 
it is wholly singular in construction, but is used 
both us a noun singular and noun plurgl. Of 
eoiirHC.it isAlmos-inc, almos-io, Ahnose, alinesBe, 
alines, alms, the s is uot the plural sulll x. Uiches 
is the French iichesse. Both frords aieciugular, 
hut, as iioens of multitude, prefer the pl upuic ou- 
Htruction. (Latin ahmosina, (Jreek eleewoBynf, 
from the \erb ele^, I pity.) 

Alms jBasket. To lire on the ahis 
haeket. To live on cliarity. 
c 

Alms-drink. Another’s leavings ; for 
alms consists of broken bread and the 
residue of diink. It is also apidiefl to 
the liquor which a <driiiker finds too 
mucli, and therefore hands to anotlier. 

c 

Alms-feo. Peter’s pence, or Rome 
scot. Abolislied in England by Henry 
VHI. 

Alms-house. A house wdiere paupers 
are supported ut the nuhlic expense ; a 
poor-house. Also a house set apart for 
the aged poor free of rent. 

“f inly, alas ' the poor who had neither friends 
nor attendantK. 

I'lcpt away to die in the alms-house, home 
of the homelosB.” 

Longfellow: Rrnngelme, itfirt li. .*», 2^ 

Alms-man. One who lives oh alms. 

Alnaschar Dream (An). Counting 
your chickens flefsre they are liatched. 
Alun-schar, tlie harbor’s fifth hrottler, * 
invested all his money iia a basket of , 
gloss- wore, on which he was to make 
a certain profit. The profit, being iu- 
vested, was to make more, and this 'was 
to go on till lie grew rich enough to 
marry the vizier’s daughter. Being 
anpT with Ids imaginary wife he gave 
a kick, overturned his basket, and broke 
all his wares. « 

*'To indulge in Alnaschnr-like dreams of com- 
pound inteiest ad infiiiitufn."^The T%mea. 

• 

Alnasohar of Modern Xdteraturo. 

Coleridge has been so called because he 
“dreaiftt” his I^bla Khan, and wrote 
it out next morning. (1772-1834.) 

1? Probably he had been reading 
Purchos’s Pilgrimage, for none can ^ 
doubt the resemblance of the two 
pieces. ^ 

Aloe. A Hebrew word, Greek aM. 

A verv bitter plant ; hence the proverb, 
Vim aloes quam mellis habet, ^ (Life) has 
Vore bitters than sweets. ” The French 
say,*** La cote d’Adam contient pins 
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d’alo^s que de miel,” where c6te Adam ^ 
of comrse, rocaus woman or dtie^s wife. 

8ocotrtee Aloes came originally from 
the islanScolled Socotra, in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Along-ahore Men or Longshoremen, 
that is stevedores (2 syl.), or men em- 
ployea to load and unload^ vessels. 

iUft&o of A'gullar*. Wl^en Fer- 
nai^, King of Ar'agou, was laying siege 
to Graua'da, after chasing Za'cal from 
tM gates, ho asked who wou^a under- 
take to plant his banner on the heiglfts. 

' Alonzo, “ the lowniost of the dondf*’ un- 
dertook the task, but was cut down by 
the^Moors. His body was exposed in 
the wood of Oxye'ra, and the Moorish 
damsels, struck with its beauty, buried 
it near thg brook of Alpuxarra. 

Aloofl &tand aloof^ away. A sea 
term, meaning originally to bear to 
windward, or hvf', (Norwegian, Gor- 
man, etc. , luftf wmd, breeze.) 

Alorus, so the Chaldeans called their 
first king, who, they say, came from 
Babylon. 

A Toutranoe* To the uttermost. 
(Anglo-French ioxdmUrance,) 

A. cl«iuipUm lias started up to tnaintuin 
i Vouimiice her iunuceuce of tlio great offence.” 
—Standard. 

• 

Alp. The Adrian ^efiegade, a Vene- 

* tiaft by extraction, who forswore the 

K Christian faith to become a commander 

in the Turkish army. He led the host 
to tiie siege of Corinth, while that 
country was under the dominion of the 
Doge. He loved Francesca, daughter of 
Minotti, governor of Corinth, but she 
died of a broken heart because he de- 
serted his country and was an apostate. 
The renegade was shot in the siege.— 
Byrm : Siege of Connth, 

Alpb. aA mythical sacred river in 
Xanadu,*’ whicn ran through caverns 
measureless to msixi''~-ColeH^e : Kubla 
Khan, • • 

Al'pba. I am Alpka and Omega, 
the firet and the laaV^ VE^yt, L 8). 

• “Alpha” iB the first, “0-meg'a*’ 

the lanjK letter of the Greek alphabet. 
AO. ^ « 

Alplialiet. This is the cmly word 
compound^ of letters only. The Greek 
alpha (ek^Ateta (b) ; our ABC O^ok), 
etc. - . • . . 

V Tbe pumber of letters ip an 


alphabet varies in different languages. 
Thus there ^e 


‘JI letters lu tlie Italian alulmhet. 

I „ Holtrew & Syriac alphaltet 
‘J.3, „ Laifh 

114 Ureuk „ 

ai • Freucli „ 

'M „ English, Oeniian, Dutch „ 
i!7 „ Banish „ 

l!H „ Arabic ^ „ 

32 „ Coptic „ 

a3 ;; UuSBlaii 

•as „ Annonian „ 

;« „ Georgian 

40 „ Hla^ontc „ 

45 „ Persian (Zend) „ 

4« „ Sanskrit _ „ 


, V The Chinese have no alphabet, but 
about 20,000 syllabic characters. 

Ezra ^ ii. 21 contains all tho loners of the En- 
glish Inugungo, piestiining /and./ to bo idontlciii. 

Even the Traliau alphabet is of morn 

than sexenteon tnllian coinbiuatioiis ; that is, 17 
followed by eighteen other figures, as— 
17,000,(x)0,000,000,000,0d0 ; 

while the English alphaliet will combine into 
more than twenty-nine thousand (luntrllliou com- 
binations : that is, iv fullow'ed )>y tw'cnty-seven 
other figures, as— 

20 , 000 , 000 , 000 , «) 0 , 000 , 000 , 00 ), 000 , 000 . 

Yetwohaxe no means of marking thesevernl 
sounds of our different > owcls ; norjean wo shllw 
how to pronounce such simplo wfrds as /not, 
(pull and dull), (father and rather), (gin ami 
bc-gln), cttlw, nourgeit. liamf in ” Btt?uf-gnis,’* 
ccu/s, and thousands of other word^ 


V Wo want the restoratioif of th to 
distinguish between thee and thin ; a 
Greek ch to distinguish between Church 
and ChHet, two y’s (one soft and one 
hard), two o’s, two o’s, half a dozen a’s, 
and BO on. 

V Take a, we have fate, fat, Tltamcs 
(e), u'ar (o), salt (au), etc. So with e, 
we have prey (a), nte^(e), England (i), 
sew (o), herb (u), etc. The other vowels 
are equally indefinite. 

Alpbe'os and Arethu'sa. Tlie 
Greek fable says that Alphe'os, tho 
river-god, fell in love with tho nymph 
Arethu'sa, who fled from him in affright. 

* The ^d pui'Bued under the sea, but the 
nym^ was changed into aspring, which 
comes up in the harbour of Syracuse. 


“We soon a nioiistachi^d Alphcos at 

Rainsgam, pursue an afli'ightea Arcthiisu.” — 
London^View. 

Alpbe'iu (in Orlando Furioso). A 
magiciaiv and prophet in the army of 
Charlemagne, slain in sleep by Cloridalio. 


Alplieslbe'a or ^^Arsinoe,” wife of 
Alcmeon. She gave her spouse the 
fatal collar, the source of numberless 
evils. 

So was the necklace of Hannon ia, and so 
weft* the collar and \oil of BripbylS, wife of 
AiiipliiarSos. 

Alpbonpp^ etc. (^3ee Alfoxso, etc.) 
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Alvina Weeps 


Alploloh or ** Elfenreiffeu*’ (the weird 
< spirit-song) , that music wliicll some hoar 
before death. Fahcr refers to it in his 
Tt/f/nms of the Nltjht, 

" ilark, hark, my »oul ! Anfflic sanga are 
swell mg.*' 

Pope also says, ^iii the Dying Christ 
tian— < 

“ irark ! tliey wliiai^or ; angels say, 

KiatcM* spirili, eeme away.’* ( 

Alpue, Alpleu (Alpn)y in the game 
of Basset, doubling tho stake on a 
winning tfard. 

" Wliat. inty 'tia tlioso conquering eyes 
Which nil the world aiihduo, 

Should, whilu the hiicr gn/irig dies. 

IK* only on alinio." Ether , ; Uas.-'ct. 

Alquife A famous en- 

chanter, introduced irrto tlio romances 
of ancient times, especially those re- 
lating to Am'adis of Gaul. 

Alrinaeh. The demon who presides 
over floods and earthquake.^, rain and 
hail. It is this demon who causes ship- 
wrecks. When visible, it is in a female 
form. (E^fitcrn mythology.') 

Alruna-wife {Aii). Tho Alrunes 
were tho laiics or penates of the ancient 
Geimans.* An Alruna-wife was the 
lionsohold goddqps of a Ciorman family. 
An Alruna-maiden is a household 
maiden goddess. 

‘•She looked jh fair ns I he mm, and 

inlked like an All una-wife."— 

C‘hHl>. xii. 

Alsa'tia. The Whitefriars sanctuary 
for debtors and law-breakers. Cuiiuing- 
ham thinks tho iioiife is borrowed from 
Alsace, in Franco, wliich being a frontier 
of tho Bhino, was everlastingly tlio scat 
of war and the refuge of tho disaffected. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Foritvws of 
Nnjely has described the life and state 
•►of this rookcn\ He has bon'owed 
largely from Shadwoll’s comedy^ 2'he 
Squire of AUatia, (jSee Petand.) # 
Alsvidur. (See Hobse.) 

Aldkino'nis (in Jey'malem Delivered). 
TCing of SaAarcand', who joised tho 
Egyptian armament against the Cimsa- 
ders. **He was supreme in cAirage 
as in might/’ (Book xvii.) He sur- 
rendered liimself to Godfrey.*, (Book 

M.) 

Altan Kol or Gold River (Thibet). 
So called from the gold which abounds 
in its sands. 

Altar (An)y in Gliristian art. St. 
Stephen (the Pope), and Thomas Bechet 
are represented as immolated before an 
altar. St Canute is represented as 
lying before an altar, Charles 


Borromeo ^ represented os kneeling 
before an alfci*. St. Gregory (the Pope) 
is represented as offering eacrifte before 
an altar. And the attribute of v ictor is 
an altar overthrown, in allusion to his 
throwing dowm a Boman altar in tlie 
presence of the Emperor Maximian. 

Led to the altar^ i.e. married. *Said 
of a lady. Thfe altar is tlie comnyinion- 
tablo railed off from the body o^ho 
church, where marriages are solemmsed. 
The bride is led up the aisle to tho rail. 

.^ter 6g’o. My double or couutef- 
par^ In The Corsican Brothers^ the 
same actor })erfonns tlio two brothers, 
the one being the alter ego of the other. 
(Latin, “a second I ”). One who has 
full powers to act for another. 

Altbaea’a Brand, a fatal contjp- 
gency. Althiea’s son was to liVo so long 
as a log of wood, then on the hre, re- 
mained unconsumed. Sho contrived to 
keep the log unconsumed for many 
years, but being angry one day with 
Meleager, she pushed it into the midst 
of tho fire, and it was consumed in a 
few minutes. Meleager died at the 
same time. — Ovid: MctamoriyhoseSySiix. 4. 

“The fatal bniiul Althswi biu’uoil.” 

Shakespeare : ‘2 Ifenry VJ., Act i. 1. 

Althe'a (Divine), The divine Althea 
of Bichurd Lovelace was Lucy Sachev- 
crcll, called by the poet, “ Lucrotia.” 

*• will'll loic •wifli iinconfliuWl wings 
lloi 01 M w’ifiiiiuiie gates, 

Anil niv (liv ino Jllilit'a brings 
To wliisiicr at niy gnites.” 

The “grates” referred fo wore the 
prisifti grates. Lovclaco wjis thrown 
into prison by the Long Parliament for 
his petition from Kent m favour of 'the 
king. 

AltUido'ra (in the “ Curious Imper- 
tinent ”), an episode in Don Quixote, 

Altla. The plot of ground oti which- 
tho Greeks held their public games. 

Alto reltoVo. Italian fgr “high 
relief.” A term used in sculpture for 
figures in wood, stone, marble, etc., so 
cut as t^ project dt least oue-half from 
the tablet. It should be r$lievo (3 syl.). 

Alnmbra'dot a peiiectionist ; so 
called from d' Spanish soot which arose 
in 1575, and claimed special illummation. 
(Spanish meaning “ illuminated7\“ en- 
lightonS”). ^ 

Alvina Weeps, or “Hark! Alvina 
we^sj” i,e, the wind hovAs loudly, 
a l^emish saying. Alvina was the 
oauglitef of *a king, who was .cursed 
by her parents because she luarried 
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unsuitably. From that day she roamed 
about the air invisible to tlie^ye of mau, 
but her moans are audible. ' 

Alsrfaoe {Amwt), servant of Dame 
Christian Custance, the ^y widow, in 
Udall’s comedy iialph Moiatcr 

Alalr'do (in Orlando King 

of Trom'izoii, in Afiica. .Ho was over- 
tlu*ow§ 'by Orlhudo on his wav to join 
th(Mlied army of Ag'ramant. * 

A.M. or ALA. When tlie Latin form 
isf intended the A comes first, 4^3 Artium 
Maf/uter ; but where the English f«rm 
is meant the M i^recedcs, as M^tcr of 
Arts, 

Am'adis of OanL The hero of a 
romance in prose of the same title, 
originally written in Portuguese in four 
b(foks. whose four were translated into 
Spanish by Montalvo, who added a fifth. 
Subsequent romancers added the ex- 
ploits and adventures of other knights, 
so as to swell the romance to fourteen 
books, llie French version is much 
larger still, one containing twenty-four 
homes, and another running through 
seven volumes. Tlio original author 
w^as Vnsco do Lobeira, of Oporto, who 
died 140:i. 

The called the ‘‘ Lion -knight,” 
from yio device on his shield, and “ Bel- 
teuebros ” {darkly beautiful), from his 
})crsonal appearance,, was a love-child 
of Per'ion, King of and Eliz'ena, 

rviuccss of Brittany; He is represented 
aa a poet ai|d musician, a linguist aud a 
gallant, a Imight-orraut and a king, the 
very model of chivalry. 

Other names by which Am'adis was 
called were the Lovely Obmirc, the 
Kniyht of the Burning Sword, the 
Knight of the Dwarf, etc. Bernardo, in 
16G0, wrote “ Amadi^ di Gaula.” 

Am'adis of Greeoe. A supple- < 
mental part of the romance called 
Am'adis of (Baul, added by. Felicia'no 
de Silva.* 

Amaimon (3 syl.). One of the chief 
devils wRose dominftn is on tiie north 
side of the infernal gulf. He might be 
bound or restrained ftom doing hurtfrom 
the third horn till noonwand from the 
ninth hour tin evening. 

Jf^tnsiinon sounds well ; Lucifer well." 
mdkespeare: Merry Wives of WiMleer, ii. S. 

Alaal'fltaii Code. A compilation of 
maritime^laws, compiled in the ^eventl^ 
tenMy* at Amalfi, then on important 
trading town. . • * • 

AmaUT'dOd* An American 'spirit, 


who had seven daughters. Ho broke 
their legs toj)revent their running away, 
and left tliem to people the forests. 

Amaltlissa. {See SisyLLiNE Books.) 

Amaltiie'a'% Horn. The cornucopia 
or horn of plenty. The infant Zeus 
was fed with goats’ milk by Amalthea, 
one of the daughters of MciissOts, King 
of Crrfe. Zeus, in gratitude, broke on 
one 01 tlie goat^s^ horns, and gave it to 
Amalthea, promising that thu possessor 
should always have in abundance every- 
thing desired. {See ^ois.) ♦ 

^ dAman'da, the impeTsouatiou of love 
in Thomson’s Spring, is Miss Young, 
afterwards mamed to Admiral Camp- 
bell. 

Am'arant. \ cruel giant slain by 
Guy of Warwick . — Guy and Amarant, 
Bei-ey's Jtehques. 

Am'arantli. Clement of Alexandria 
says — Amarantus Jlos, sym'bolum eat im- 
mortaUta'tis, The word is from the 
Greek amaraWtos (everlasting^ . So called 
because its flowers never fa% like other 
flowers, but retain to the last much of 
their deep blood-red colour.* 

Tniniortal Rumrant— » IIowcm- wliit'lsoucu 

ill Pamdlsu, fast by thu tiuo of life, 

Bogan lo hlooin ; hut R(»oii,*for luaii’s offonco, 

To hca\en ronioxcd, where flist \l grow, thoio 
grows 

Mul dowers aloft, slindnig the fount of life. . . . 

With thew;, that ne\ er fade, the siiuiis elect 

Bind their resplendent looks." 

Milion ; ParaUme Lost iii. .T«3-ei. 

V In 1653 Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
instituted the Order of the “ Knights of 
the Amaranth,” billPit ceased to exist 
at the death of the Queen. Among the 
ancients it was the symbol of immor- 
tality. 

The best known species are ‘‘Love 
lies bleeding” {amarantus cauddtus), 
and “Prince’s feather ” {amarantus hy-”^ 
pochmndriacus). “Cock’s comb’’ is 
itow%an](ed under the genus Celosia. 

Amaiyl’llB. A pastoral sweetheart. 
The name is borrowed from the p&torals 
of ThA)c'ritos and Virgil. • 

s)K)rt with Amaryllis in the shaile." 

^ Milton : Lycidas, flS. 

AmiU^ {Bing of ) , same as Polycrfttes’ 
Bing. ^olycratSs, tyrant of Samos, was 
so fortunate in ever^hiim that Amasis, 
King of Egypt, advised him to part 
with Bomethmg which he highly prized. 
Polycrates accordingly threw into the 
sea an engraved ring of extraordinary ^ 
value. A few days afterwards, a fish * 
was presented to the tyrant^ in which 
the mig was fonnd. Amasis now re- 
nouDcea idl friendship with Polycratea, 
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08 a man doomed by the gods ; and not 
long afterwards, a sa.trap, having en- 
trapi>ed llie too fortunate ^despot, put 
liirn to death by crucifixion. —Herodotus^ 
iii. 40. t 

Ama tl. A firbt-rate violin ; ^properly , 
one mode by Ama'ti of Cremona (c. 1600). 
CniJMONA.) € 

Axnaurot (Greek, the shadowy or 
unknown place), the chief city in ^Hojua 
fno-plac^, a political novel by Sir 
Thomas More, Rabelais, in his Vautu- 
ffniefj h^d previously introduced the 
word, and tells us that the Amaurots^, 
conquered the Dipsodes (or Duplicians). 

Amaurote, a bridge in Utopia. Sir 
Thomas More says hr could not recollect 
whether Raphael ITygliloday told him 
it was oOO paces or 300 paces long ; and 
he reipiestcd his friend Peter Giles, of. 
Antwerp, to put the question to the 
adventurer. 

" I caniiot nvolJcft wlioflier tlie reception room 
of the Kp)imiinr« rn»»tlo in tlm Air i» or .liw 
foot Ion>/ I >vill Kct tlio next aeroimiit wbo 
]oir?iu\\s to ipc moon to fiiko the exaet diinen- 
KKoiB for nie, nml will nuMnointliBO the learned 
HocK'i j of Lapntji."- ; CinlltVLr's'riaviln. 

Amazement. Xot afraid with any 
amazriHvuUil Peter iii. 6), introduced at 
the close of the aiarriago sorvico in the 
Book of CoTumoii Prayer. The mean- 
ing is, you will ho God’s children so long 
as you do his bidding, and are not 
drawn aside by any distractiem (n-Toij^ns). 
No doubt St. Peter meant “by any 
terror of persecution.” Cranmer, being 
BO afraid, w'as di^wn aside from the 
path of duty. 

Amazia, meant for Charles II., in 
Pdrdage’s poem of Azaria and Umhai. 
We ore told by the poet, “ liis father’s 
inuitberers he destroyed ; ” and then he 
i^ireposterously adds — 

“ ilf all, for incivifnl was he, • 

Like (tiul, in lilt* Hiiporliitix c de^rce.’a 

To say that such a selfish, promise- 
breaking, impious libertine was “ like 
God, in tbo ^porlative degree, ’k is on 
. outrage against even poeticalliccnce and 
court flattery. • 

Am'azott. A horsewoman, a %hting 
or masculine woman. The word means 
% 1 'ithout breast^ or rather, ” deprived of 
a pa.®.” According to Grecian story, 
thero was a nation of women in Africa 
of a very warlike character. There 
^were no men in the nation; and if a 
boy was bom, it w^as either killed or 
sent to his father, who lived in some 
neighbouring stftte, The girls hftd tl^cir 


right breasts burnt off, that tliey might 
the better (^-aw the bow. 

dreadful Amazons, gallant \ Iragoos U'ho 
. . . riirrfnl Mctorioua iirnis . . . into H^xna and 
Asia Minor.”— J. K. Chamblma : David Livinantone 
lliilroUiiction, p. *i4). 

Amazo'nla. In South America., ori- 
ginally called Mar'anun'. I’lie Spaniards 
first called it Orella'na; but after the 
women joined their liiisbauds in at- 
tacking the invaders, *the Spaniards 
called tile people Am'azous andP^he 
country Amazo nia. 

Amazo^ilan Cbln AbeardUss 

cliiif, like that of a woman warrior. 

“ WlfSn with hia Anm/oniiin chin ho dro\e 
The brlttilcd lips bcfoie him " 

fHiukcr.tjeare : Corioluntis, ii. ‘J, 

Ambassador, a pmctical joke played 
on greenhorns aboard Ulip. A tub full 
of water is placed between two stocjls, 
and the whole being covered with a 
green cloth, a snilor sits on each stool, 
to keep the cloth tight. The two 
sailors represent Nej)tune and Amphi- 
trite, and the greenhorn, as ambassador, 
is introduced to their majesties. lie is 
given the scat of honour between them ; 
but no sooner docs ho take bis scat than 
the two sailors rise, and the greciihom 
falls into the tub, amidst the laugliter 
of the whole crew. 

Am'ber. Tliis fossilised vegetable 
resin is, according to legend, a con- 
cretion of birds’ tears. The birds were 
the sisters of Mck tfger, who never ceased 
weeping for the death of their brother «- 
Ovm : Metamorphoses^ viii. li®o 270, etc. 

“Around tlice Hliall glimen llie Ioa client umber 
Tffliie\or ilie Borrowing Bca-biul batb wept.” 

T. J/otnr; Fira Wm’shtpperg. 

Amber, a repository. So called be- 
cause insects and small leaves are pre- 
served in amber. 


“You may im diRpowed to prcRcrvo it in your 
Hinbet."— .iVof^s and i^ntrieii.—W. Dinne. 

» “ Pretty ! in amber, to obBor\ e the form» 

Of liairB, or BtrawB, nr dirt, or grubs, or wonua, 
The things, we know, are neither ncli nor rare, 
But wonder bow the (UmU tbw got there.” 

Pope : lip. to ArbuthtSt, 180-72. 


Am1>erabad'* Amber- city, one of 
the towns of Jiimisjfir., or Faiiy Laitd. 


Ambes'*as or Ambes-ace, Two aces, 
the lowest throw in dice ; figuratively, 
hod luck. (L^tin, ambo-asses, both or 
two aces.) • 


“ I had rather he in this choico than* ^rnw 
unoB-ace fo^^niy lite."— All's M'eW.etc., ii, 3. ^ 


AmU-dezter properly means both 
hands right hands ; a double dealer ; a 
juror wflo takes money from bofii parries 
for his verdict ; one who can use his 
leff haud ifb deftly as his ri^h^ 
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Ambition, strictly speakine, moaus 
“ the ^ing from house to house^’ (Latin, 
going about can YasBing}. In 

Borne it was customary, some time 
before an election came on, for the can- 
didates to go round to the different 
tfwollings to solicit votes, and those 
who didso were ambitious of office. 

• Ambree {Mary), Au English heroine, 
who has ilnraortaHised her name by her 
valour^t the siege of Ghent, in* 1584. 
Her name is a proverbial one for a 
•W'ora^n of heroic spiiit. 

“ My daiitfhter will be valiiintf 
_ A H(1 prove a a ei7 Mary Ambry i’ the hiisincfiR.* 

• lien Joneon : Tale of a Tub, it4. 

Ambrose represented in Chris- 
tian art ill the costume of a bishop. 
His attributes arO|i(l) a hcc-hive^ m 
allusion to the legend tliat a swarm of 
bees ^ttled on his mouth when Ijring in 
his cradle; (2) a Hcourge, by which he 
expelled the Arians from Italy. 

The i>enance he inflicted on the Kniporor Theo- 
dnsiuB liaB Ix'en ropreHented by KubeiiB, a copy 
of which, by Vund^ck, ib in the National (iallcry. 

Ambro'sla. The food of the gods 
(Greek, a privative, hrotos, mortal); so 
called liecause it made them not mortal, 
1 . 0 . it made them immortal. Anything 
delicious to the taste or fragrant in 
'perfume is so called from the notion 
tha^ whatever is used by tlie celestials 
must be excellent. 

“A table whore the heaped anibroBiu lay.” 

Homer, by Bryant : (hlgffteey, \ . lino 141. 

“ pnaband and wife must dnnlffniiii tho cup of 
csnjuwl life : but they inuBttiotn taBte the Biinie 
ainbi'<)81a, or the same vail."*— 12. C. IJoayhton: 
of the OrUi(^ part ill. 

Ambroalan Chant. Tho choral 
music introduced from the Eastern to the 
Western Church by St. Ambrose, tho 
Bishop of Mil’an, in the fourth century. 
It was used till Gregory the Great 
changed it for the Gregorian. 

Ambro'slan Library. A libraij in 
Mil'an, so-called in compliment of St. 
Ambrose, tho patrpn saint. 

AmbroailL the hero of Lewis's ro- 
mance, called I'he Monk. Abbot of the 
Capuchins at Madrid, 'jfhe temptations 
of Matilda overcome his virtue, ai!d ho 
proceeds from crime to crime, till at last 
he sells his soul to the' devif. Ambrosio, 
being condemned to death % the In- 
quisition is released by Lucifer ; hut no 
sooner m he out of prison than Jie is 
da^ 4 1^0 pieces on a rock. 

* a cupboard, looker, or recess. 

(ffioroh, f<4: keeping vest^ bdbks, 
or other arol^BS. Used by a confusion 
fpr itlmonfnjj or niche in the ^all Vhere 


alms, etc., were deposited. Now used 
for holding the sacramental plate, con- 
secrated oil, and so on. Tho secret 
drawers of an escritoire are called iim- 
brics. (Archaic English almary^ Latin 
armanuniy French ar/waijr. ) 

“ Thor avarlre Tuith iiliriariPB, 

And yrcu-boiin<lc*n oofres." 

ricrs(i*luughm{in, p. ‘Jpr. 

Almonry is from the Latin clcemoHijn- 
arimtij a iplace for alms. 

“Tbcplaco wberoin tbiB Obiiixd or AIiubIioubo 
B tanda waH called Ibe ‘ KlontoBiuary ’ or Altnono , 
now corrupted into Aint>roy, for tliol the alius of 
the Abbey are there distributed to tho aioor."— 
Stou): Survey, 

AmbUBoa'de (3 syl.) is the Italian 
tmhoSca'ta (concealed m a wood). 

Ame damnee (French), a scape-goat. 

“He is the onie damn^ot everyone about the 
court— the »<*apegoat, \vno is to carry away nil 
their ini(iiuMe8.’'—A’ir Walter Scott: Ptveril of the 
Peak, chap. 48. 

Amedleu (3 syl.). ** Friends of 
God ; ” a religious body in tlie Church 
of llome, founded in 1400. Tliey woi-o 
no breeches, but a grey cloak girded 
with a cord, and were shod with^woodeu' 
shoes. 

Amelia. A model of conjugal affec- 
tion, in Fielding’s novel so called It ip 
said that the character is intenaed foi 
his own wife. 

Amelon. A Chaldean hero, who 
reigned thirteen sares. A sarezr 3,000 
years. — Banter : Mythology^ vol. i. 

Anienon ifl anothor hero of Chaldea, who 
reigned l:! sares. Aniphis reigned 0 sares. 

Amen Corner* Londpu, the end of 
Paternoster Row, where the monks 
finished tlieir Pater Nostcr^ on Corpus 
Christi Day, as they went in procession 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. They began in 
Paternoster Bow with the Lord’s prayer 
in I^tiii, which was continued to tho 
end of 4he street ; then said Amen, at 
me comer or bottom of the Bow ; then 
turning do\^ Ave-Maria Lane, com- 
menced chanting tho “ Hail, M.aryJ ” 
then crossing Ludgate, they chanted (ho 
Credo. Amen Lane no longer exists. 

Ameilhe honorable* in Franco, 
was a don*adm^ punishment inflicted 
on troitorS; parncides, and sacrilegious 
persons, who wore brought into court 
with a rope round tlieir neck, and made 
to beg pardon of God, the king, and tho 
court. f 

Now the public acknowledj^ent of 
the offence is all that is required. 

Aiben^ee (3 ^1.). Tho Egyptian 
Qa'dfs. The word 'means hidint^-piace. 
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AmerioaA Flag. The American 
CongreBS resolved (June 14, 1777), that 
the flag of the United States should 
have thirteen stripes, altematel.y red 
and white, to represent fho tlurtccn 
States of the IJiiior*, together with 
thirteen white stars. On a blue ground. 
General Wasliil^gton^s escutcheon con- 
tiiiiich two stripes, cacli alternated with 
red and white, and, like the American 
stars, those of the General had only five 
j)oints instead of six. A new star is 
now added for each new State, but the 
striped remain the same. 

Uowt'xor, lipfore tlio aeimraHon the flag eon- 
taiiif<l tliirh'r'ii HM'iiK'R of alternate n‘<l and white 
to indu'Kte the tlnrtoon coJonies : and the Kaet 
India t’oiniiany Hag, as far hack uh 1704, Itad tliir- 
Btriiii'H. The (’oinnany flag w-as cantoned 
wall St. (reorge’s OroHi tJio British American 
flag with the Union JacC 


American Peonliaritles : — 


Natn cs of New England .. .. sax f 

,, N. York* Middle States „ 

„ Houthern States . . . . „ liecktni. 

„ Western States .. .. „ CalcuZate. 

Amcrloan States. The Americans 
^re rich in nicknames. Every state has, 
or lias had, its sobriquet. iTie people 


A lahavm 
Aih'dncan 
('oli/9nna 
('oUmuUt 
Connect t cat 
Delaware 
Flint da .. 
(>rnr(tia . . 
JUinoUt .. 
Indiana- • 
loim 

Kanmsi •• 

Kent act, i/ 

Lnaiminia 

Maine .. 

Matnland 

Miciiif/an 

Mninceota 

Afisfuinaifpi 

Mmnoari 

yebranka 

Na'uda .. 

New Hauijfshiro 
New Jerecy - . 
New York 
North Catalina 
Ohio 

Oregon . . 
^ennaylnania ■ • 

Shade Tshtnd . 
South Car min a 
Tennessee 
Texas . . 
Vermont 
' Virginia 
Wiscmsin 


are lizards. 

„ tootl) picks 
„ gold-hlUlUTS. 

„ 1 o\ ers. 

„ wooden mitmeg'X, 

„ iiiiiHk lats. 

„ f1j-iip-fhe'CicekK. 

„ buzzards. 

„ Huckers. 

„ hooHicrs, 

„ hawk-o.ves. 

„ .iny-hawkcrs. 

„ < orii-cni( kns. 
creoles. 

' foxes. 

„ ciaw-iliiniiiH’rs. 

„ wohennes. 

.. gophers. 
ta(i|i<des. 
imkos. 
hug-eatera. 
sagp-hens. 

S ranite-boys. 

lues or clam-catchei s. 
kiiiclCerbockers- 
tar-hoilors or 'mckocs. • 
buck-eyes. ^ 
weWeet or hard cases, 
rennamites or LentUer- 
heads, 
gun-flints, 
weasels, 
whelps. 

heef-noads. n 
groon-iiiouutaiu boys, 
beadles. 

Iiadgers. • 


American States. The eight states 
which retain the Indian names of the 
chief rivers, as: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi} Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

AmetA'ca. {^ec Hobse.) ^ ^ 


Am'sUiyst. A species of rock-^stal 
to provent mtosioation 


(Greek, a-methmia^ the antidote of in- 
toxicatioa). Drinking-cups made of 
amethyst were supposed to be a charm 
against inebriety. 

‘.'It was the most cherished of all 
precions stones by Homan matrons 
from the superstition that it would 
preserve inviolate the affcction> of their 
husbands. . 

Amiable Numbers. AWpable, 

etc.) 

Amicable Numbers. Nuij^bers • 
which <iiro mutually equal to the sum 
^f ^11 their aliquot parts: as 220, 284 
The aliquot parts of 220 arc 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, the sum of 
which is 284. Again, the aliquot* parts 
of 284 are 1, 2, 4, ^1, M2, the sum of 
which is 220. ^ 

Ami'ens cu'rlse (I^atiii, a friend to 
the court). One in the court who in- 
forms the judge of some en’or ho has 
detected, or makes some suggestion to 
assist the court. 

Ami'cmTlaio,^ aedmagis ami‘ca Ver'itas 
OTato I love, but I love Truth more). 
A noble dictum attributed to Aristotle, 
but certainly a very free tra-uslatiou 
of a phrase m the Nicomavhe’an FAhkn 
(“ Where both are friends, it is right to 
prefer Truth ’’), ^ 

Am'lel (3 syl.). A form of *the uamo 
Eliam {friend of GotV). In Drydeu’s 
satire of Akmlom and Achitophcl it 
is meant for Sir Edward Seyisouf* 
Speaker of the House of jDommons. (2 
Styn. xxii. 34.) • 

“ WJio rail Aiiiiei’H jiralse refuse? 

Of Hncieot race by birth, but nobler yet 
111 hfs own worth, and without title great. 

The Hanlipdiiin long time as chief he ruled, 

Tlieir rcftHoii guided and their imBsion cooled." 
Dnjdrn,; Absalom and Achitojjhel, i. 8tH»-WXl. 

AmleiiB (3 syl.). I7i€ Peace of 
Amiens^ March 27, 1802, a treaty si^ied 
^ Joseph Bonaparte, the Marquis of 
CfomwalliB, Azara, apd Schimmelpen* 
ninok, to settle the disputed points 
between France, England, Spain, and 
Holland. It was dissolved in 1803. 

An&'iUL Aif orphan adopted by a 
miller, and beloved by Elvi'no, a rich 
farmer. The*night before her espousals 
slie is fouifd in the b^ of Count Bo« 
dolpho, and is renounced by her be- 
trothea husband. The count ^plains 
to the young farmer and his friends that 
Amilia is innocent, and has wfindeied 
in h^r sleep. While he is still talking, 
the orphan is seen getting out of the 
•window of dtho mill, and walking in her 
sleep along the ed^ of the roof under 
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which the mill-wheel is rapidly revolving. 
She crosijes a crazy briogo, and comes 
among the spectators. In a few minutes 
she awakes, flics to Elvi'no, and is 
claimed by him as his beloved and inno- 
cfjut hride,— Ur IH’nVs beat opera^ La 
Sonnamhula, 

•Amin'iUlali. A Quaker. The Scrip- 
ture uamoehas a double but in old 
comedi(j§ . wliere the character reproaenta 
a Quaker, the name has generally only 
one. Obadiah is used, also, to signify a 
Quaker, and liachrl a Quakeress, o 

*Am'lne (3 syl.). Wife of Sidi Neu- 
man, who ate her jice with a bodkin, 
and wqs in fact a ghoul. “ She was so 
hard-hearted that slie led about her 
three sisters like a leash of greyhounds.” 

— Arabian Nj^hts. 

Amlnte (2 syl.). Tlio name assumed 
])y Onthos os more aristocratic than her 
own. She is courted by a jgeutloman, 
but discards him because his manners 
arc too simple and easy for “ bon ton ; ” 
he then scuds hia valet, who pretends to 
be a marquis, and Ainintc is chaimed 
with his “ distinguished stylo of manners 
and talk.” When the game has gone 
far enough, the trick is exposed, and 
Aniiiito is saved from a mesalliance. — 
Mol^hr : Pr^cienses liidwuU'H, 

ir. was a provailinfj laHliion in tlio Middle 
Akch l<) cbaiiKC iiainos ? Vollairc'iJ proper inwiio 
w :iH A ro7/ei (IffiM-lTTH") ; Melanoflion’w wa» »Vrl>wrtr- 
inde (H!»7-ir»fic). Tlie real lumA of DPHideriiig 
KfKMiimH were Cheraevd (ritcrand ; 

AimcharHis V.looVi^m Jean JJuptmte Cloutz, etc. 

**A 2 ii'lral or AmmiraL An ear^ 
form of the word “ admiral.” (Froncii, 
andraL; Italian, ammiraglio.) {See Ad- 

MIBAL.) 

Amlet (Miehard), The gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s drama called The Cm^ 
federacy, 

Ammoi The Libyan Jupiter; so 
called from the ^reek ammoa (sand), 
because his^mple was in the desert. 
Herodotus calls it an Egyptian word 
(ii. 42). 

Son of Jupiter Ammon f Alexander the 
(rreat. His father, Philip, claimed to 
be a descendant of Herculiis, and there- 
^re of J upiter ; and the son ^ras saluted 
the priests o^the Libyan temple as 
son of Ammon. Hence weA he called 
the son^ or descendant both of Jfipitcr 
and of Ammon. 

Ainmimlttn Koni (The), the covnu- 
eppia. It was in reality a tract of very 
f emle land, in the ^pe of a lom'aihom, 
given by ’Ammon, King of Libya, to his 
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mistress, Amalthea (q.v.) (the mother of 
Bacchus), 

Am'monltea (3 syl.). Foaail molluscs 
allied to the* nautilus and cuttleflsh. 
So called because they resemble the 
honi u|>ou thfi ancient statues of Jupiter 
Ammon. {Sec above.) 

A'mon’B Son (in Orlando FuHoso) 
is Hinald<^ Ho was the eldest son oi 
Amon or Aymoii, Marquis d’Esto, and 
nei»hcw of Charlemagne. 

Am'oret, brought up by Venus in the 
coints of love. She is the type of mmalo 
loveliness — young, handsome, gay, witty, 
and good ; soft as a rose, sweet as a 
violet, chaste as a lily, gentle as a dove, 
loving everybody and by all beloved. 
She is no Diana to nifike ** gods and men 
fear her stem frown”; no Minerva to 
“freeze her foes into congealed stone 
with rigid looks of chaste austerity ” ; 
but a living, breathing virgin, with a 
warm heart, and beaming eye, and pas- 
sions strong, and all that man can wish 
and woman want. She becoincs the 
loving, tender wife of Sir Sim'damoro. 
Tim'ias finds her in the arms of Cor- 
flambo {sensual passion) ; combats the 
monster unsuccessfully, but woumls the 
lady. — Spemcr : Fairy Queen y book iii. 

Amoret, n love>song, love-knot, love- 
affair, love iicrsouifico. A pretty wonl, 
which might be rciutroduccu. 

br> in Ida aniorct.s, And Iiih 

liis Aiul Ills \\m\vi)siil«."~-lJeifwood : 

Love » Ml ell cs8. 

” For not icludilo in «iUiG,wafl hr, 

But»H 111 llouiiA nnd flolirottos, 

J-l>afirt)rl sill with HinorettrH.‘' 

Romance of the Rose, KOS, 

Ainorous‘(7y/c). Philippe I. of France; 
BO called because he divorced liis wife 
Berthe to espouse Bertrado, who was 
already maniod to Foulques, count of 
J^jou. •( 1061 - 1108 .) 

AmoiSr propre. One’s self-love, 
vanity, or opinion of what is due to self. 
2'o make an appeal to one's amour proprcy 
is to put fl. person on his metal. To 
wound otufs amour propre, is to gall his 
good opinion of himself — to wound his 
vanity. (!^rench.) 

Ampa'ro do PoInreB. A book ex- 
posing the begging impostors of Madrid, 
written by Herrera, physician to Felipe 
III* « ^ 

Ampersand, the character made 
dius, “ & ” = and. In the old Horn- 
books, after giving the twenty-six letters, 
the cnoracter & was added, and was 
called “Ampersand,” a cormptioii of 
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“and per-so (and by itself, and). 

A B (5 D . . . . X Y Z 

“ Aii> odd folks understand 

To moan my Protean arnporzand ” 

I^tnch (17 April, i». 153, rol. 2). 
The inartjr Bradford, says Lt^-d Russell, was 
“A per se A ” with them, “ to ilieir comfort,” 
stood alouo in thmr defence. 

Amphi'alus; son of Cecropia, in love, 
with’ Philoclea , but lie ultimately 
married Queen Helen of Coi;inth. — Sir 
rhilip Sidney : The Cottntess of Tem^ 
broJa^s Arcadia, 

Amphlotyon'lo CounolL A council 
of confederate Greeks from twelve of 
their tiibes, each of which had two 
deputies. The council met twice a year 
— m the spring at Delplii, and in the 
autumn at Thcrmop'ylae. According to 
fable, it was so call^'d from Amphic'tyon, 
son of Deuca'lion, its supposed founder. 
(Greek, amphictione.ij dwellers round 
about.) 

Amphig’onfu Words strung together 
without any real connection. The two 
e pleaders in Pantaf/ruel by llabelais (book 
li. c. 11-13) give an excellent example, 

Aiiipt\^gonri, nonsense verse, rigma- 
role. 

“A kind of o>pr«rown amphuronrl, a hotero- 
wcncous conihinati«')n.”--^«rtrfcr/»/ Rovicw, i. 50, 

V Person’s “Three Cliildren sliding 
on the Ice” is a good specimen of 
amphigouri. 

Amplii'on is said to have built Thebes 
by the music of his lute, which was so 
melodious thatTihe stones danced into 
walls and houses of their own accord. 

, Tennyson has a rhyming d' esprit, 

Amphitri'te (either 3 or 4 syl.). The 
sea. In classic mythology, the wife of 
Neptune (Greek, amphi-trio for triho^ 
rubbing or wearing away [the shore] cyi 
all sides). • 

” J-jift weary chariot sought the hovers 
(pt Amphitiitti and her tending nymphs.” 

Thomson: Summer. (1625-0). 

Amphitryon. Ze veritable Amphl- 
trymi est V Amphitryon m Vm dine (Mo- 
lifjre). That is. the person who provides 
the feast (whether master o&the house 
or not) is the real host. The tale is that 
Jupiter assumed the likeness of Am- 
phit'rj[on, and gave a banquet ; but 
Amphitryon himself came home, and 
claimed the honour of being the master 
of the house. As far as the 8ervaut| 
and guests were concerned, the dilute 
was soon decided— “he who gave the 
was to theip the host,” 


Amphryaian ProphotoM {Am- 
phrysiaoPates), The Gum8ean.sihyl ; so 
called from Amphrysos, a river of 
Thessaly, on the banks of which Apollo 
fed the herds of Adme'tos ; consequently 
Amphrys'ian means Aiiollo'nian. 

AmpouUe {Saintc), The jug or 
bottle containing oil used in tuiointing 
the kings -of France, and said to have 
been J:)rought from heaven by a dove for 
the coronation service of St. Louis. It 
w'as preserved at Rhoims till the first 
Revolution, when it was dostroyedi 

< Amram's Son. Moses. (Exodus vh 

20 .^ 

“As when tin* pedant, rod 
Of Arnram’n Hon, in Egypt’s e\ il day, 

Waved round tbe coant.” 

Milton ‘.^‘araihse Lost, i. .'tW-lO. 

Amrl, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophcl^ by Drydcn aiid Tu^te, is 
designed for Heneago Fincli. Earl of 
Nottingham and Lord Chancellor. 

” Our list of nobles next let Anin grace, 

WboHe merits claimed Ibe Abetbdiu’s (Lord 
Chancellor's) bigb place— 

To whom the double blessing does belong, 

Witb Moses' inspiration, Aarou's tongue," 

Part Ji. 

Amrl'ta. The elixir of immortality, 
made by churning the milk- sea {Hind a 
mytholoyy). Sir William Jones speaks 
of an apple so called, because it bestows 
immortality on those who partake o6 it. 
The word means immortal, ^{Sec Am- 
brosia.) 

' • 

Amsano tflB., A lake in Italy, in the 
territory of Hirju'num, said to lead^owu 
to the uifenial regions, ft’ho word means 
smred water, 

Amnok'. To run amuck. To talk or 
write on a subject of which you are 
wholly ignorant ; to run foul of. The 
Malays, under the influence of opium, 
become so excited that they sometimes 
rush forth with daggers, ycllinff "Amoa ! 
amoq ! ” (Kill ! kill !), and fall foul of 
any one they chance to meet. 

"Satire's niy weapon, but I’m t(» discreet 
To run amuck and tilt at all T hieet." 

Pope; Siatres, i. 60-70. 

Amtilet. Sopiething worn, generally 
round the neck, as a charm. (Arabic, 
hamuletf tha^ which is suspended.) 

The early Christians used to wear 
amulets caned Ichthus^ fish; the word 
is composed o f th e initial letters of 
Ze'sos/JHristos TBoou Uios Sol^ (Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, our Savious). {See 
Notamoa.) 

i^im'deTllle. Zady Adeline Amm- 
^deville.eL lady who “ had a twilight tinge 
of blue,” could make epigrams, give 
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delightful soirees, and was fond of 
making ipatches . — Byron : Don Jnan^ 
xw.f xvi. 

Amyolssan Brothers Castor 

and Pollux, who wore born at Amycltc. 

*A]iiyol8B'an Silence. More silent 
than An^yclte, The inhabitants of 
Amyclaj were bo often alarmed by false 
rumours o^he appHoach of the Spartans, 
that thi^jT made a decree no one s^uld 
ever again mention the subject. When 
the SpartruiB actually came against the 
towiij^io one durst mention it, a^d tlie 
t^\^^ was taken. «. 

Amyris plasrs the fool, i.e. a pertftn 
assumes a false character with an ulterior 
obmct, like Junius Brutus. Amyris was 
a Sybarite (3 syl.) «cut to Delphi to 
consult the Oracle, who informed him 
of the apprdhching destruction of his 
nation. Amyris fled to Peloponnesus 
and his countj ymen culled him a fool ; 
but, like the madness of David, his 
‘ ‘ folly ” was ti'uc wisdom, for thereby ho 
saved his life. 

A'mye nud Amyl'ion. The PyVades 
and ( Ires'tes of medimval story. — 
BUta's Spn'unnis. 

Anahaptists. A nickname of the 
Baptist Dissenters; so called because, 
in fho fi^t instances, they had been 
beptised in infancy, and were again 
baptised on a confession oj faith in aault 
ago. The word means tlm twice-baptised. 

Anabaptists. A sect which ai-ose in 
Gtermany in IfrM., 

Anaohar'sls. Anacharsis among tKe 
Scifthians. A wise man amongst fools; 
“Good out of Nazareth”; “A Sir 
Sidney Smith on Salisbury Plain,” The , 
opposite proverb is “ Saul amongst tho 
Prophets,’’ i,e. a fool amongst wise men. , 
Anacharsi^was a Scythian by birth, and 
tho Scythians were proverbial for their 
uncultivated state and great ignorance. 

Anaeharsvs Clootz, Baron Jean Bap- ! 
tiste Clootz, a Prussian by birth, but 
brought up in Paris, where he adopted 
tho revolutionary princfcles, and sailed 
himself The Orator of the Human Mace, 
(1755-1794.) • 

* Anaolsth'ra. • The stou9 on which 
Ceres rested after searching in vain for 
her dau0iter. It was kept as a ^acred 
deposit Jn tho Prytane'um of Athens. 

Anao'reon* A Greek poet, who 
wrote chiefljuh praise of love and \^e. 
(B.O. 663-47S) 

J^naareor of the Twelfth €9htury, * 


Walter Mapes, also called “The Jovial 
Toper.” (1150-119C). His best-known 
piece is the famous drinking - song, 
“Meum est propos'itum in tal)er’ua 
mori,” translated by Leigh Hunt. 

Anacreon Moore. Thomas Moore, who 
not only tran^ted^Lnacroon into Eng- 
lish, hut also wrote original poems in 
tho same style. (1779-185*2.) ^ 

Anacreon of the Guillotine. Bertrand 
Bar&re d9 vieuzac, president of the 
National Convention ; so called from tho 
flowery language and convivial jests 
used by liim towai-ds his miserable 
victims. (1756-1841.) 

Anacreon of the Temple. Guillaume 
Amfrye, abbi5 de Chaliou; the “Tom 
Moore” of France. (1639-17*20.) 

The French Anacreon. Poiitus de 
Tyard, one of the Pleiad poets (1521- 
1605), P. Laujon. (17*27-1811.) 

T/ie Persian Anacreon. Mohammed 
IlaHz. (Fourteenth century.) 

The Scotch Anacreon. Alexandor 
Scot, who flourished about 1550. 

The Sicilian Anacreon, Giovanni McH. 
(1740-1815.) 

Anacreon of Painfers. Francesco 
Alba'no, a famous painter of loveh’^ 
females. (1578-1660.) 

Anaoreontio. In imitation of *Anac'- 
reou (y.r.). 

Anaoh'roniBm. An event placed at 
a wrong date ; as when Shakespeare, in 
Troilus and (Iressida^ makes Nestor quote 
Aristotle. (Greek, ana chronoSy out of 
time.) 

Anag'nostes (GreelQf A domestic 
servant employed by the wealthy 
Bomans to read to them at meals. 
Charlemagne had his reader ; and monks 
and nuns were read to at meals. (Greek, 
anayinoskoy to read.) 


Anag;fam8. 

banie Etatinor Davies (propIictesH in tlierelKn 
of ('liarloit J .) = K&oer so mad a ladp. 

GuhUvus si Augiisttut. 

Honicio Nel8on=i/(7nor cut a Xilo (made hy Dr. 
Biirnoy). * 

Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Year = I require foTv in 
a fnibif’ct. • 

Quid eBt^oritas (Jolin xviii. a8)?=Vir est qui 
adest. • 

Marie Tourhet (miatreas of Oharlcs IX. of 
France = Je c|urni<! tout (made by Heim IV.i. 

Voltaire is Sn anagram of Arouel I(6')j(ettne). 


These are interchangeable words : — 
AlciiinUB and CalviniiB ; Amor anil Tloma; Eros 
and Bobo ; E \ il and Lii e ; and many more. 


a tender-hearted, pipus, meek, 
id loving creature, granddaughter of 
Cain, and sister of Aholiba'mah. Japhet 
loved her, but she had set her heart on 
the seraph Aza^ziel, who carried her off 
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to some other plauet when the flood 
came. — B>jron : Mcaven and Earth. 

Ana'na. The pine-apple (the Bra- 
zilian ananas). 

“ Witness tlMu^he^t Anaua ' thnu the pride 
Of vegetable life." Thainaon^ Samvier, 085, «86. 

t f' 

Anastasia (St.).' Her attributes are 
a stake and fa^^ots, with a palm branch 
in her hand. Ine allusion is, of course, 
to her martyrdom at the stakr. 

Anathema. A denunciation or 
curse. The word is Greek, and means 
to plaeej or set up, in allusion to the 
mythological custom of hanging in^ the 
temple of a patron god something de- 
voted to him. Thus Gordius hung up 
his yoke and beam ; the shii^wrcckeu 
hung up their wet clothes; workmen 
retired from bujfliioss hung up their 
tools, etc. Hence anything set apart for 
dcstr action ; and so, set apart from tho 
Church as under a curse. 

“ Me liihula siuH^r 
ViiLivft piiriCB mdleat uvldii 
Hutipeudisao potent! 

VcsJtlmoDta iiwriB dco." 

Horace : Odea (v. 13—10). 

V Horace, having escaped the love- 
snare.s of Pyn*ha, hangs up his votive 
tablet, •as one who lias escaped tlio 
dang€^l's of the sea. 

Anat'omy. Ih u'as like an anatomy— 
i.c. a mere skeleton, very thin, like one 
whose flush had been anatomised or cut 
ott*. iShakesiieare uses atomy as a syno- 
nym. Thus the hostess Qmckly says to 
tne Beadle : “ Thou atomy, thou ! ” and 
f)oll Tearshce^^ci\.\i^ the phrase wdth, 
“ Come, you *thin thing ; come, you 
rascal.”— 2 Henry IV., v. 4. 

Anaxarete (5 syl.) of Salamis was 
changed into stone lor despising the love 
of Iphis, who hung himself.— Oi’iW .' 
Metamorphoses, xiv. 750. 

Anaxar'te (4 syl.). A knig)it whdfiie 
adventures and exploits form a supple- 
mental part of tlie Spanish romance 
caned Am'adis of Oaul. This part 
was addedft by Feliciano de Silva. 

Anoas'os. Helmsman of ^he ship 
Aryo, after the death of Ti'phys. He 
was told by a slave that he i^ould never 
live to taste the wine of his vineyards. 
When a bottle made from his own 
empes was sot before him, he sent for 
me slave to laugh at his prognoaticn- 
tions ; but the idave made answer, 
‘‘There’s many a slip ’twixt the c^ 
and the lip.” At this instant a^mes- 
senger came in, and told Auemos that 


a wild hoar was laying his vinoyaid 
waste, whereupon he set down his cup, 
went out against tho boar,* and was 
killed in the encounter. 


Anoalites (4 syl.) Inhabitants of 
parts of Berkshire and Wiltshire, re- 
ferred to by Ceesar in his (Jammen^ 
tarics. , 

An'chor. That v'as my sheet anchor 
— my best hojie, my last refuge. 
The sheet anchor is tho largcili anchor 
of a sliip, which, in stress of weatlicr, is 
the sailor’s chief dependence. Tile word 
% aheet^ a corruption of tho word shote 
(thrown out), meaning tlie anchor 
“thrown out” in foul weather. The 
Greeks and Itomans said, “ mv sacred 
anchor,” because the sheet anchor was 
always dedicated to some god. 

Anchor (The), in Clifistian art, is 
given to Clement of Rome and Nicolas 
of Bari. Pope Clement, in a.d. 80, was 
bound to an anchor and cast into tlio 
sea. Nicolas of Bari is tho. patron 
saint of sailors. 

The anchor %8 apeak — that is, the cable 
of tho anchor is so tight that the ship is 
drawn completely over it. (Sec Boweii 
Anchou, Sheet Anchoe.) 

The anchor comes home, the anchor has 
been di*agged from its hold. Figura- 
tively, the enterprise has :^iled,^not- 
withstanding tho precautions employed. 

Tv ivciyh nt^hor, to haul in the anchor, 
that the* sl^ sty'll away from its 
mooring. Figuratively, to beg^n an 
cuterpnse which has hung on hand. • 

* Anchor Watch (An). A watch of 
one or two men, while the vessel rides 
at anchor, in port. 

Anolen Rdglme. An antiquated 
system of govemmoiit. This pnrase, 
in the French Revolution, meant the 
monarchical form of governillent, or tho 
system of government, with all its evils, 
which existed prior to that great change. 


Ancient, A ooriniption of ensign— fi. 
flag and the officer who bore it. Pistol 
was 5'alstaff’s "ancient.” 


“Ten timea mere dishonourably ragged than 
an old-Caced ^Shakespeare: 1 Henry IV., 

“My wholt charge conatota of ancients, cA^*- 
pomlB, llenteuauta, gentlemen of companies 
. , . ."-^Shakespeare : 1 Henry IV„ 2. 

Ai&lent Mariner. Having, shot an 
albatross, he and his compamons were 
Bulleted to fearful penalties. On re- 
pentance he was forgiven, and onreaoh- 
ing land ^old his stoxy to a hefmit. 
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At times, however, distress of mind 
drove him from laud to laud, and 
wherevof he abode he told hi# tale of 
woe, to warn from cruelty and persuade 
men to love God’s creatures. — Coleridge, 

^ Ancient of Dayn, (Daniel iii. 9). 
Jehovah. 

AnoilS (3 syl.). The Palladium of 
Rome. It was th^ sacred buckler which 
N uma soia fell from heaven . To prevent 
its being stolen, ho caused eleven Jthers 
to be made precisely like it, and confided 
'them^to twelve priests Called Salii, who 
bore thorn in procession through citj^ 
^ery year at the beginning of Marcl^ 

** IdquoancllQ vocat,(iuodab oinni imvto ruclonm 

I Ortf., 

^ 'Queiiiquu notes oculis, angulus omnls Altcst.” 

^ Ooid : Faiti, iii. 377. 

And. The character A ” is a mono- 
gram of el (and), made in Italian type, 

Andirons or Hand-irons^ o> con'up- 
tion of anderia, anderay andelay or andSna, 
Ducange says, Audona est ferrum, 
quo appodiautur ligna in foco, ut melius 
lucoant, et melius comburantur.” Far- 
tlier oil he gives anderia, fluderius, an- 
dollus, etc. , as variants. Called “ dogs ” 
because they were often made in the 
resemblance of dogs. The derivation of 
atiderous is not clear ; Ducange says, 
“tljcitur andeua, quasi aute vaporemy 
i.e, calosDm,” but this probably will 
satisfy no one. The modem French 
word is laudiei’y old French andierf Low 

Latin andceiis. - • 

• 

, Andrea F^rra'ra. A sword. So 
Called from a famous sword-maker of 
the name. (Sixteenth century.) • 

" Wek’Jl put in Twill, my boy ; old Andrea Ferrara 
sh.-ill lodge bis security."— .Sfoott ; Waverlcy, ch. wt 

Andrew, a name commonly used in 
old plays for a valet or man-servant. 
Probably a Merry Andrew is simply 
the mirt^making Andrew or domestic 
jester. (See Mebby Ai^dbew.) 

Similarly, Abigail is uied In old plays for a 
waiting geutlvwomau. (See Abigail.) 

Andrew (An), A merchant vessel, 
probably so called from Andrew Doria, 
the famous Genoese ad!ftiiral. • 

* I shoald think of shallows and of flats, 

' Aafl see my wealthy Andrem docked in sand." 

Shakespeare : Jferchaht of Vetdee, i. 1. 

Andrew (iS'f.*), deleted ^n Christian 
art as an old man with long white hair 
and Imard, holding the Gospels in his 
right hand; and leaning on a cross like 
the letter X, termed St. Andrew^s cross. 
The gr^t pictures of St. Andrew ere his 
FlMeUaHonT^ Domenichino, and the 
AaorMion of the Cross by Guide) which 


has also been depicted by Andrea 
SacchL in the Yatican at Rome. Both 
tlie tlagellaiion and the Adoration 
form the subjects of frescoes in the 
chapel of St.A.ndrea, in the church of 
San Gregorip, at Rome. * HLs day is 
November &th. elt is said that he 
suffered martyrdom in Patr® (a.d. 70). 
(See St. Rule.) • ^ 

Tbe "adoratlou of the' cross " means his fervent 
address to Wio cross on which lie was about to 
BUiler. “ Hail, precious cross, cousurrated liv the 
body of Christ ! 1 come to thee exulting and full 
of joy. Receive mo into thy dear arms." The 
"flagellation " means the scourging which alwavs 
preceded capital punishments, according to Ho- 
luau custom. 

St.. Andrew*a Cross is represented in 
the form of an x (white on a blue field). 
The cross, however, on which tho 
apostle suffered was of the ordinary 
shape, if w<Wnay beffive the relic in tho 
convent of St. victor, near Marseilles. 
The en’or rose fixTin the way in whicli 
that cross is exhibited, resting on the 
end of the cross-beam and jioint of the 
foot. 

-According to J. Leslie (History of 
Scotland) y this sort of cross uppeareiF 
in tho heavens to Achaius, King of tho 
Scots, and HimguSj ICing of the Piets, 
the night before their engagement with 
Atholstaue. As they were the •victors, 
they went barefoot to tho kirk of St. 
Anm’ew, and vowed to adopt his cross 
as their national emblem. (Sve CJon- 
stantine’s Oeoss.) 

Andrew Maos (2he). Tho crew 
of H.M.S. Androm'achS, Similarly, 
the Beller'opkon was girled by Englisli 
sailors Billy ruffian,” and tho AcTuUvh 
the “Asfi heels.” (See Beefeateb, 
etc.) • 

Androoles and the Lion. An- 

drocles was a runaway slave who took 
refuge in a cavern. A lion entered, and 
justead of tearing him to pieces, lifted 
up histfore paw that Audrocles miglit 
extract from it a thorn. The slave being 
subsequently captured, was doornq^ to 
fight with a lion in the Roman arena. 
It so happened that the saflie lion was 
let outfigainst him, and, reco^isiug his 
benefactor, showed towards him every 
demonstrfttion of love and gratitude. ^ 

In the Qesta Romanorum (Tale civ.) 
the same story is told, and there is 
a similar one in JSsop’s Fables. Tho 
original tale, however, is from Aulus 
GoUius, on the authority of PKstonices, 
swho assorts that he was himself an eye- 
witness of the encounter. 

Android. An automaton figure of a 
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human being (Greek, andros^oiduny a 
mail’s likeness). One of the most 
famous of these machines is that by 
M. Vaucausou, called the flute -player. 
The cliess-jdayer by Keifipelen is also 
celebrated. (6'cr AufOMArtiN.) 

Androm'eda. Daughter of Cephous 
(2 ^yl.l and ^lassiopeia. Her mother 
boasteil that the beauty of Andromdda 
surpassed that of the Nereids; so the 
Nereids induced Neptune to send a sea- 
monster oil the country, and an oracle 
declared that Andromeda must bo given 
up to it. She was accordingly chafed 
to a rock, but was delivered by Perseus 
(2 syl.). After death she was placed 
among the stars. Anoklica.) 

Ovid: ^rtanioi phases, l.cto. 

Andronioa (in Orlando Fnrioso), 
One of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous 
for luT beauty. She was sent with 
Sojihros'yne to conduct Astolpho from 
India to Arabia. 

t Anont. Over against; concerning. 
(Old Ehglisli, on-emn ; later forms, on- 
tjvny an’\'nt,) 

1 

Ang^ de Gr^vo ^Premdi), a hang- 
man oV ojfocutioner. The “ Pla(;e de 
Greve” was at one time the Tyburn of 
I’aris. 

Angel. Half a sovereign in gold ; so 
called because, at one time, it bore the 
tiguro of the archangel Michael slaying 
tlie dragon. 

• • 

V Wlicn the Rev. Mr. Patton, vicar 
of Whitstable, was dying, the Arch- 
• bishop of Canterbury sent him £10. 
T'he wit said, “ Toll his Grace that now 
I am sure ho is a man of God, for 1 have 
seen his angels.” 

A ugel {a public-house sign)^ in compli; 
meut to Bichard II., who pl&ood an 
angel above his sliicld, holding it up in 
his hands. 

10 trntv like art angel (French). The 
angel refoiVed to w’as Angelo Vergece 
[Vergezio], a Cretan of the Mteenth 
century. He was employed both by 
Heuii II. and by Francois Ijv and was 
noted for his caligraphy. {Bidot : 
Nouvdle Biographic Universelh [1852- 
06 ]). 

Angel of the Schools. St. Thomas 
Aquinas. {See Angelic Doctoe.) 

Angelcy say the Arabs, were createdt 
from pure, bright gems; the genii^ of 
fire : and man, of clag, 

AngeU^ according to Dionysius the 


Areop’agite, w-ore divided into nine or- 
ders;—* 

( 1 ) Seiapliiin, Cheruljiin, and Tbrone.-*, in tb© 
firnr, uiivle. 

(Ilf Doiiiinidua, Vlrtuo'i, and Powers, in the 
second cu-cle. 

(til) rnncip^ilities, Arcbaotfols, and Angels, in 
the third ciicic. 

Ht. Gregory the Great : Homily ;u. 

“ In heaven abo\e, «■ 

The effulgent iMinds in triple circles move." ^ 

* Taeao: Jerinfultm Delin^red, xl. Jd. 

Attgeh, The seven holy angels arc — 
Abdiel, Gabriel, Michael, Kaguel. 
Raphael, Simiol, and Uriel, ^mhael 
and G^.briel are mentioned in the iBiblo, 
^Raphael iu the Apocrypha. * 

^ Milton {Faradise Lo'it^ book i., from 
392) gives a list of the fallen angels. 

Angel-baaAt. A favourite round 
game of cards, whifJh enabled gentlemen 
to let the ladies win small ^akes. Five 
<Mirds are dealt to each player, and tlireo 
heaps formed— one for the king, one for 
play, and the third for Tii'oJefc. The 
name of tlie game was la hide (beast). 
Angel was the stake. Thus we say, 
Shilling- wliist. 

“This genileinan to play at Aiifrcl-bca^t, 
tbomrh bo ucaiae kuiivvs tin* 

Oardtit. 

Angel Visits. Delightful intcri'our.se 
of short duration and rare occurrence. 

*‘(VUit.4) Lilt© tboHO of angolH, ahoit and lar 

l)C*lwe»*n" ItUiir ; Urnye, pt. xKOi^i. 

“Lil(cau!.'cl-\isits, few and far between." 

L'limphelt : J'Uasnres of Ho/te, Hue 

Angel-wateir, a Spanish cosmetic, 
made of roses, • trefoil, and lavepder. 
Short for Angelica- water, liecause ori- 
ginally it W’as chiefly made of the plant 
Angelica. 

“Angel-water w'as the worst Bceut about her." 

—Sedley: BelUtm. 

Angello Doctor. Thomas Aqui'uas 
was BO called, because he discussed the 
knotty points in connection with the 
being and nature of angels.^ An ex- 
ample is, “ UtruM An'qdua moveatnr de 
loco ad locum transeun^o per mefdium ? ” 
Tlie Doctor says that it depends upon 
circumstances. 

It ia said, bv way of a quiz, that one of Ids 
questums was : '^Hotr many angels cau dunce ou 
the point of a pin ?" 

Angello Hymn. The hymn begin- 
ning with (j^lorg be to God on kiglu, etc.^ 
(Lukeii. 14); so called b^usethe formd^ 
part of it was sung by the angel host 
that appeared to the shepherds or" Beth- 
lehem. 0 

Aj^gelloa. Daughter of Gal'aphron, 
king of Cathay, the capital of which was 
^Ibrac'^. j^he was sent to sow discord 
among the Ohristiaus. Ohailexnagne 
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sent her to the Duke of Bavaria, but 
fihe made her escape from tiie duke’s 
castle. *Bemg captured in her flight, 
she was bound to a rock, and exposed 
to sea-monsters. Bogero delivered her, 
but she escaped out of his hands by a 
tnagic ring. Orlando gi*eatly loved her, 
but she married Medo'ro, a yoimg Moor, 
and retutued to India, whore Medo'ro suc- 
ceeded to the crown in right •of his wife. 
{Orlan^ furioso.) {See ANDEOilEfA). 

Angelica’s Draught, something 

• whi(^ coinplotely changes aifection. 
The talc is that Angelica was passion- 
ately in love with liinaldo, who hated 
her, whereas Orlando, whom she haiod, 
actually adored her shadow. Angelica 
and Biualdo drink from a certain foun- 
tain, when a complete change takes 
place ; Biualdo is drunk with love, and 
Angelica’s passion changes to abhor- 
rence. Angelica ultimately married 
Medo'ro, and Orlando went mad. 
(^'tnosto : Orlando Fnnosu.) 

Angel ical Stone. The speculum of 
Dr. Dee. He assorted that it was given 
liim by the angels Raphael and Gabriel. 
It passed into the possession of the £arl 
of Peterborough, thence to Lady Betty 
Germaine, by whom it was given to the 
Duke of Argyll, whose sou ijrescnted it 
to JHoraco Walpole. It was sold in 
1842, at the dispersion of the curiosities 
of Strawberry Hill. 

Angel'loii Certain •Ind'etics of tho 
Becdhd oontury, who advocated the 
worship of an^lils. 

An'gelltes TS syl.). A branch of the 
Sabelliau heretics; so called from Aii- 
gel'ius, in Alexandria, where they used 
to meet. (Dr. Hook: Church Dictionary.) 

An'gelc. Michael Angelo.) 

Angcl^ and aafllic l le. Michael 
Angelo criticised Baffaelle very severely. 

“ Sucb was the language of this false Italian 
[Angelo] ; 

One time he christened Raphael a Pyg- 
malion, 

Swore that his maidens were composed 
of stone ; • • 

Swore his expressions were like osns, so 
tame, 

His drawings, like the lametf cripple, lame ; 

And as for cnmixieltion, Be tar'Ai none.” 

• Pindar : LifHc 0<Ut», rili. 
{See Michael AlraBLo.} 

Angalnc {The). Jk Roman Q^tholic 
dovotiQp in honour of the Incarnation, 
instituted by Urban II. It consists of 
three texts^laach said as v^rsicle^and 
response, and followed by the salutation 
of Gabrml.. The name is derived froim 


the first words, Angel us Domini (The 
angel of tho Lord, etc.). 

The i)rayer is recited three times a 
day, generally about 6 a.m., at noou, 
and about 6 p.m., at tho sound of a bell 
called the Anaelm. 

Tho Augolus •^bell (often wrongly 
called the CurfewV is still rung at 8 p.m. 
in some country cliurohei. ^ 

“Sweetly over the village theliell of tho An- 
gelas j^ouudod.” 

Longfellow: Evangeline. 

Anger. Athenodo'rus, the Stoic, told 
Augustus tho best way to restrain unruly 
an^er was to repeat tho alphabet before 
gitog way to it. {See Dander.) 

“ The sacred line he did but once repeat., 

And laid the storm, and cooled the raging 
heat.” 'PickelU The Horn hook. 

Angevin, adjoctifb of Anjou. 

.lohn was not the last of tho Aiige\1n kings of 
England, though he was the last king of England 
who loigued over Anjou. 

Angioll'iia (4 syl.). The young wife 
of Mari*no Falie'ro, the doge. She was 
tho daughter of Loroda'no. {Byron : 
Marino Fahero.) ^ * 

Anglant'e’a Lord. Orlando, who was 
lord of An giant and knight of Bi’ava. 

An'gle. A dead angle. A {lenn in 
fortiilcation applied to the plot of earih 
before an angle in a wall which can 
neither be seen nor defended from tho 
parapet. 

Angle with a Silver Hook {To). 
To buy fish at market. 

An'gllng. The father of angUny, 
Izoak Walton (1693-1683). Angling 
is colled “ the gentle craft ” ; shoe- 
making was also so called. Probably 
there is a pun concealed in tho first of 
these ; a common bait of anglers being 
a “gentle.” In tho secoua cose, St. 
Crispin was a Roman gentleman of high 
birth, aad his craftsmen took from him 
their title of “gentle ” {gencrosi). 

AngoulalBre of the Broken TMli, 
a giant “12 cubits in height A’ His face 
measur^ 3 feet across; his nose was 
9 inches long ; his aims and logs wore 
each 6 feet; his fingers 6 inches and 2 
fines ; his^enormous mouth was armed 
with sharp-pointed yellow tusks. He 
was descended from Goliath, and as- 
sumed the title of “ Governor of Jeru- 
salem." Augoulaffre had tho Ifo'ength of 
SOfmen, and his mace was the trunk of 
%n oak-tree 300 years old. Some say 
the Tower of Pisa dost its perpendicu- 
larity by the weight of this giant, who 
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one day leaned affaiust it to rest himself. 
He was slain by llolaud, the paladin, in 
single combat at the Fronsac. (6Vo- 
quemitaine,) 

Angry (Tlu). Christian II., of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Swaclen, was so 
called on account of his tiiigovomable 
temper. (1513-1559.) 

An gular. Cross-grained ; of a patchy 
temper ; one full of angles, whoso 
temper is not smooth. * 

Angnrva'del. Frithiof^s sword, in- 
scribed with Kuuic letters, wliicli blazed 
in time of war, but gleamed with a dim 
light in time of peace. (6Vc Swohd.) 

An'ima Mnndl [the soul of the xvorld^^ 
witli tlie oldest or the ancient philo- 
sophers, meant “the source of life”; 
with Plato, it m^it “the animating 
principle of matter,” inferior to pure 
spirit ; witli the Stoics, it meant “ the 
w’hole vital force of the universe.” 

Stalil (1710) tauglit that the pheno- 
mena of animal life arc due to an im- 
mortal (I Hi may or vital principle distinct 

• from matter. 

Animal* the entire animal, a 

facetious oupliuism for “To go the 
W'hole Jiog. ’ ’ {iSee Hoo.) 

Animal Spirits. Liveliness and 
animation ojihing from physical vigour. 

Animals admitted into Heaven 
(The). They are ten : (1) Jonah’s ichale ; 
(2) Solomon’s ant ; (3) the ram caught by 
Abraham and sacrificed instead of Isaac ; 
(4) the cuckoo of Belkis ; (5) the catnel 
of the prophet 2i|aleh ; (C) BaJaam’s asH ; 
(7) the ox of Moses ; (8) the dog Kratim 
of the Seven Sleepers; (9) Mahomet’s 

• ass, called A1 Boi^ j and (10) Noah’s 
dove. 

Animal* in Christian Art. The 

ttnt symbolises prudence; the ape, malice, 
lust, and cunning ; tlie ass, sobriety, or 
the Jewish nation; the asp, Christ, or 
Christian faith ; the bee, industry ; the 
camel, submission; the cock, vigilance; 
the aog, Melity ; tlie fox, fraud and 
cunning ; the hog, impuritjr ; the lamb, 
innocence ; the leopard, sin ; ^tho ox, 
pride ; the vwlf, cruelty. 

Some animals are appropriated to 
certain saints: os the calf or ox to 
Ituke ; tlie cock to Teter ; the eagle to 
John the Divine ; the lion to Mark ; the 
raven to Benedict, etc. 

Tlie lamb, the pelican, and the uni- 
corn, are symbols of Christ. • 

dragon, serpent, and swine, ®ym- 
boUfle Satan and his crew. 


Animals sacred to special Del- 
ties. To Apollo, the wolf, the griffon, 
and th^ cww ; to Bacchus, the dragon 
and panther ; to Diana, the stag ; to 
ASsculapins, the serpent ; to Hercules, the 
deer ; to Isis, the heifer ; to Jupiter, the 
eagle / to J uno, the peacock and the lamh^ 
to the Lares, the dog ; to Mars, the horse 
and the vulture ; to Mercury, Ihe cock ; 
to Minerv^ji, the owl; to Neptune, tlm 
bull ; toTethys, the halycon p to Venus, 
the dtfve, the swan, and the spanrow ; to 
Vulcan, the Uon, etc. 

Animals (Symbolical). Tlie aiA, fni- 
^ality^CiTidi prevision ; ape, unclean ness ; 
asai stupidity ; bantam cock, pinch incite, 
priygisnness ; bat, hlindiwss ; lieor, ill- 
tempei', uncoiithncss ; boc, industry; 
beetle, blindness; bull, strength, straight- 
forwardness ; \)vi)\-*og, pertinacity ; but- 
terfiy , sporti I'eness, I i vt ng i n pleasure ; cat, 
deceit ; calf, Inmpishness, cowardice ; ci- 
catla, poetry; cock, riy dance, onrbeariny 
insolence; crow, lohycvity ; crocodile, 
hypocrisy ; cuckoo, cuckoldum ; dog, 
fidelity, dirty habits; dove, innocenir, 
harmiessness ; duck, deceit (French, 
canard, a hoax^ ; eagle, majesty, in- 
spiration ; elephant, sagacity, ponder- 
osity; feebleness, insiynijicance ; fox, 
cunning, artifee ; frog and toad, inspira- ‘ 
tion ; goat, lasciviousness; goose, conceit, 
folly; gull, gullibility; gi-aashopper, 
old age; hare, timidity; hawk^ rapacity, 
penetration ; hen, niaiemal care ; horse, 
speed, grace /jackdaw, vain assumption, 
empty cowmT/.jay, senseless chapter; 

play fulness; lamb, innocence, saci'i- 
fee; lark, cheerfulness; liwi, noble courage; 

suspicious vigilance ; magpie, gar- 
I'uhty; mole, blindness, obtmeness ; mon- 
key, tricks; mule, obstinacy ; nightin- 
gale, forlormms ; ostrich, stupidity ; ox, 
patience, strength; owl, wisdom; parrot, 
mocking verbosity ; peacock, pHde ; 
pigeon, cowardice (pigeon-livcred; ; pig, 
obstinacy, dirtiness; puppy, entpty-headed 
conceit ; rahhit, fecundity; mvoii,illluck ; 
robin red-breast, confiding trust; ser- 
pent, tvisdom^ sheeji, silliness, timidity ; 
sparrow, lasciviousness ; spider, wilimss; 
stag, , swallow, a sunshine 

friend; swan, grace; filthiness, 

greed; ivgor, ferocity ; chastity ; 

turkey-cod^ ojficial insolepee ; turtle- 
dove, coiijugal fidelity rapine^ 

wolf, cruelty, savage ferocity, and rapine; 
wonapciinging ; etc. a 

(The Cldcs of). gibber; 
aases bray ; bees hum; beetles drone; 
bew growl; bitterns boom; blackbirds 
ipwhistl^; bladEcaps — we speak of the 
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“chick-chick’* of the blackcap; bulls 
lellow ; caiisirioa ainq or qiMvn'; cats 
meu'^pup)'^ swear y&xA cater calves 
bleat and blear ; chaffinches chirp or pinh; 
chickens pip ; cicadui sinfj ; cocks ci'ow ; 
cows moo or low ; crows caw ; cuckoos 
(>ry enrJcoo; deer bell; dogs barky haw 
howl yelp; doves coo; ducks y/zarw; 
eagles sovam ; falcons chant ; flics buzz ; 
ft)xc8 bark and yelp ; frogs cr^ak ; gecso 
cackle and^iss ; goldfinch — we speak of 
the “ilferry twinkle” of the I'eAtile; 
grasshoppei-a chirp and pittcr ; grouse — 
•we syeak of the “drumming” of the 
grouse; guineafowls cry come Havk^' 
^incapigs squeak; hares squeak; ha^ks 
wrrmm; hens cflc/c/e and cluck; horses neigh 
and whinny; hyenas laugh; jays chatter; 
kittens mew ; lambs baa and bhat ; lurks 
sing ; linnets chuckl^m. their call ; Hons 
roar; magp^ chatter; mice and 

squeal ; monkeys chatter ana gibber ; 
niglitingales pipe and warble — wo also 
speak of its “jug-jug” ; owls hoot and 
screech; oxen low and bellow; parrots 
talk ; peacocks scream ; peewits cry 
pec^wit ; pigeons coo; pigs grant y squeaky 
and squeal ; ravens croak ; redstarts 
whistle; rooks caw; screech-owls screech 
or shriek; sheep baa or bleat; snakes 
*hxss; sparrows chirp or yelp; stags 
bellow and call ; swallows Imtter; swans 
cry — we also speak of the ‘ ‘ bombilation ” 
of ftio simn ; thrushes whistle ; tigers 
growl; tits — wo apeak of the “twit- 
twit” of tho bottle-tit f turkey-cocks 
gobble ; vultures scream ; •whitothroats 
chit^ ; wolves hoivl. 

Animosity moans animation, ^iiit, 
os the fire of a horse, called in Lathi 
equi ajiimos'itas. Its present exclusive 
use in a had sense is an instance of the 
tendency which words originally neutral 
have to assume a bad moaning. (Compare 
churly villain,) 

Anlmida. 

“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesq[ue, corporis ; 

Qu(u nunc abibis in loca, 

Fallidula, rigida, fiudula ? ’* ' 

The Emperor itatirian to his^SouL 

SoiTy-livod, blifilic-littio, (liiteoiiniif Sjirite, 

• Comrade and giieAt in this body of clay, 

Whltlier, alt ! vmithcr, dei>aAing in fliiurlit, 

^ lltgid, half-na^ed, pale niiplqir, 

. {Donna), A lady beloved by 
Don Otfa'vio, bul^duced Dy DoS Gio- 
vanni, «who also J^led her father, tho 
“ Commandant of the City,” in a duel. 
{MozarVsjqpera of Don Oiovanni,) * 

An'UaMlp in Diyden’s# satire of* 


Absalom and Achitophel is designed for 
the Duchess of Monmouth. Her maidon 
name and title were Anne Scott, ( ’ountesa 
of Bucclouch, the richest heiress in 
Europe. The duke was faithless to 
her, and after liis death,* tho widow, 
still handsonio, inAriod again. 

“To all hii4 LMoiimoiitli’s] wIhIics, nolhlng Ite 
I l)ii\ nil doiiioil ; # 

Aiut made tlio cbarimng Annabel bis 

I'art 1 . linos 3l. 

Anna BCatilda {A^i), an ultra-seuti- 
meutal girl. Mrs. Hannah Cowley used 
this pen-name in her responses in tho 
Worhl to Della Crusca (K. Merry). 
{f^ee tlio Baviad by Gifford.) 

Annates (2 syl.). One entire year’s 
income claimed by tho Pope on tho 
appointment of a bishop or other eccle- 
siastic ill tho Cathoi^ Church. 'J’liis is 
called the first fruirs (Latin, annusy a 
year). Hy tho Statute of Ilccusants 
(2 » Tien. vIII. r. 20, and tho Contirm- 
iiig Art), the right to English Annates 
and Tenths was transferred to tlio 
Crown ; but, in tlio reign of Queen 
Anne, atinalos were given up to fonn a • 
fund for the augmentation 9t poor’ 
livings. (/SW' Bounty, Queen Anne’s.) 

Anne. Sister Anne, Sister orFat'iinri, 
the seventh and last of Bluebeard’s 
wives. 

Anne’s Fan (Queen), Your thumb 
to your nose and your fingers spread. 

Anne's Great Captain. The Duke 
of Marlborough (1G50-1722). 

Annie Laurie was oldest of tlio 
three daughters of Sif^tobert I^aurio, 
of Maxw^ilton, bomDocombor l(i, 10.^2. 
William Douglas, of Fingland (Kirk- 
cudbright), wrote the popular song, but 
Annie married^ in 1709, James Fcr- 
gusson, of Croigdarrocli, and was tho 
.mother of Alexaiider Fergusson, the hero 
of Burns’s song called 2ne Whistle, 

William* Doiujlas wag tho beru of the gonn 
“ Willie was a waiitou wag.” 

Annulo Dei flguram no geetato 

(Jn), Weoi' not God’s imaga in a ring 
(or inscrUte ... . .), the 24th symbol 
of the Frotreptics, Jamblicus tells us 
that Pythagoras wished to teach by this 
prohibitioif that God hod an “incor- 
poreal subsistence. ” In fact, that it 
meant “ thou shalt not liken God to any 
of His works.” 

Probatily the ring, Bvmbolisiiig tternity, boro 
upon the siieoial prbulbiiiou. 

• Annnnoia'tlon. Day of the Annun- 
ciatmt. The 2dth of March, also called 
Ltidy Day ^ on which the angel announced 
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to the Virjriii Mary that she would be 
tlie mother of tlie Messiah. 

.AJinas LuotiM, t)ie period during 
which a widow is moraUy supposed to 
remain chaste. If she iparricB within 
about nine months^'from* the death of 
her late husband aiid a child is l)oru, a 
do;j^l)t mi^lit 'aiiso as to the pateniity of 
tlie child. Such a marriage is not 
illegal, but it is inexpedient. . 

Annus Mlrabllls. The year of 
wonders, 1 (iGO, memorable for the great 
fire of Loudon and the successes of our 
arms over the Lutch. Drydeiic has 
written a poem with this title, in v\hieh 
lie describes both these events. 


Anodyno Nocklooo (An), a halter. 
An anodyne is<R mcdieino to relieve 
pain. I’rohably a pun on 'nothts, a knot, 
IS intended also, (ieorge lVnTir<Kse says: 
“ JMay I die by an anoilyne ne<‘klaee, 
but I had rather he an under-turnkey 
tlian an usher in a boarding-school. ” 

Anomoe'ana or A soet in 

file l’(5iirth century whieh raaiiitainod 
that the essence of the Son is Avholly 
unlike that of Ihe Father. (Greek, 
(Ni'ouwios^ unlike.) 

Anon, immediately, at once. The 
Oiil English au-on ov an -a nr - at once. 
Variants, on one, anone. 

“TIu'i kn('\v.M’ loin in ho'k.vuw of limit*, and 
onoiK* lu* Mini HO* uwajo foi Jioiii "—.US Lincoln, 
A 1,17. 

“ Wv>Gk the lion . . . 

Tn riK* fox .anoiioiiii^ wille *’ 

Wnght'it I'oliticrtl Songs. 

V “ For th^‘ nonce ’’ is a corrupt 
form of “ For thc-n once,” where f/it-n 
is the accusative case, meaning “For 
the once ” or “ For this once.” 


Anon-rlghtes. Bight quickly. 

“ n<* liail in 0)«-n rt\<* hnnilrnd kniifliO'H, 

Hi* lioni [llicrn] of p'jT] aont anon-ritflitO'i." 

Arthm and Merlin, p. HS. 

Ansa'rian, The Moslems Kt Medi'na 
■were called Aiisarinns (rin.nlianf>s) by 
IVfti hornet, heea use they received him and 
took his ]j|LU’t when he w'as driven from 
house and home by the Koreishites 


Answer is the Old English and-sivarUj 
verb and utrar-tan or sucrian, w^here 
And is the preposition = the Latin re 
in re-spond-co, (See Swear.) 

To answer like a KonnaHy that is, 
evasively. 

“\Vp sa^v. in France, * Answering Hko a N«r- 
inaii,’ which means fo gi\e an evasive answer, 
neither yesnor no.”— M« j: O'lMl; lYicnd ATpomld, 
ch. \ . 

To answer its purpose^ to cany out 


what was expected or what was in- 
tended. Cels us says, M6dic]iia siepius 
responhet, interdum fameu fallit.” 

To answer the hell is to go and see 
what it was rung for. 

2'o answer the door is to go and open 
it when a knock or ring has been giveii. 

In both the last two instances the 
■vt'ord is “answering to a Buinmoiisr.” 
To swear means l*temlly^‘ to affirm 
Bom'f thing,” and to an-swear i^-to “say 
something ” by way of rejoinder ; but 
figurativdy both tlie “swer” yjicl the 
“ ansijyor “may be made without"words. 

“. . . . My sfcnrj being doui', ... 

*8lio [/><!srfo/noafij Hworti lojffirmed] ’twas 
strange, . . . 

’T\\a*« ii.iiful,'i\v.is wondroim p.firnl ” 

Sluihespcnn : Othello, i. .T 

Answer more. Scotloo (To). TV 
divert the direct question by starting 
another question or subject. 

“‘Ilaik >iiM, Hiirah,' snid tlu* ductor,*! trust 
}oii i(>nicnili('r yiui aic owing to lliu laird 4 sloiio 
of bai U*ynioal and a how ol oats ’ 

‘•‘1 >vaH i.hinking,’ refilled Hit* man more Scntico, 
that IS, returning no diroci answer on llic sulijcct 
on winch he was adiliPHacd, ‘ I was thinking in.\ 
best wav w'onld lie lo coino elown lo jour honour, 
and take joiir advice, in case niy trouble should 
eoine I me k.”’—<S’i/ WalUr Scott: The Abbot, c\\. 

\\M. 

AntiB' 08 , in Greek mythology, wa.s a 
gigantic wrestler, "wdioso strength was 
invincible so long as he touched the 
earth ; and every time he was lifted 
from it, was renewed by ^ouchkig it 
again. (See Male’oar.) 

" As once Antipqs, on the Lilijan strand, 

More tiercej.recoi cred w’lien he reached the 
B'lnd.” Hook's Ariosto, book iv. 

It was Hercules who succeeded in falling 
this charmed giant. 

•* liifts proud Antroos from bis niolher’s plains. 

And with strong grasp the struggling giant 
strains ; 

Back falls his panting bend and clammy hair, 

Writhe his weak limbs and Oils bis life in air.” 

Jhirwm : Economy of Vegetation. 

Anteoe dents. 1 kno w noth ing of h is 
antecfdents^luBpTe'vioua life, character, 
or conduct. (Latiu, antec^enSy fore- 
going.) 

Antediluvian. Before the Deluge, 
meaning the Scripture Deluge. 

Antlil'a. The lady-love of Abroc'- 
om^ in Xenephou’s romance, called 
Ephesi'aea, Shakespeare has borrowed 
from this ^reek novel the leading 
incidents ^ his Umneo and Juliet y es- 
pecially that of the mc^k 

entombment. N.B. This is not the 
histof iaii, but a Xenophon wh(^ lived in 
the fourth Christian century. • 
^thony. 

A nthony (St,) . Patron saint of swine- 
herds, bemuse he always lived in woo^ 
and forests. 
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St, Anthontfs Cross. The taucroee, 
T, called, a lace. ^ 

St. Anthony's Fire. Erysip'elas is so 
called from the tradition that those who 
sought the intercession of St. Antliouy 
recovered from the pestilential erysipelas 
called the saercd Jive, which proved ex- 
tremely ft^tal in 1089. 

•St. Anihomf's Put. A pet pig, the 
smallest oiQatiio wWblc litter.* St. An- 
thony W 4 ^ oiiginally a swineherd, suid, 
therefore, the patron saint of pigs. 

' Antluropos'ophns. The nickname of 
Dr. Vaughan, recto of St. Bride’s, in^ 
Btdfordsiiire. So called from his Am-‘ 
thruposoph' \a I'coouigiciti to show the 
condition of man after death. 

Aiitl-Cbrlst, or the Man of Stn^ ex- 
pected by some to procodo the second 
coming of Ghrist. St. Jolin so calls 
every one who denies the incarnation of 
the eternal Son of God. 

Antlg'one. The Modern Antigone. 
Mario Thurcse Charlotte, Duchesse d’An- 
goulenio, daughter of Louis XVI. ; so 
called for her attachment to Louis 
XVIII., whose companion she was. 
(1778-18.31.) 

Antimony. Said to be derived from 
the Greek anttmotrachos (bad for 
monks). The tale is that Valentine once 
gave some f)f tliis mineral to liis convent 
pigs, who thrived upon it, and liecame 
very fat. Ho next trmr^ it on the 
moukii, who died from its etfects; so 
Valentine said, tho* good for pigs, it 
was bad for moulw.” This fable is 
given by Furetierc. • 

Another derivation is anti •monos 
(averse to being alone), liccause it is 
found in combination with sulphur, 
silver, or some other substance. 

Littre suggests isthimmit^ and connects 

it with stibium, 

• 

Antinotnian. [Greek, anti - mmos^ 
exempt from the law.] One who believes 
that Christians are not bound to ol)8eiwe 
the ‘‘law of God,” but “ may continue 
in sin tliat grace mav abound.” The 
term was first applied, to John Agrfbola 
by Martin Luther. 

Antla’oiM (4syl.). A modi 
l)^uty. He was the page Hadriair, 
the H^an Emperor. 

“The pifllahcd grace of AntinOus.” 
Teleffraph.^ 

Antlpaihir (of human beings) _ 

To Ani^Sk: Henri JIL and the 
Duke of Schoenberg felt faint at the 
eight of 9at ; Vanifhelm felf 


at the sight of a pig, and abhorred pork : 
Marslial Breze sickened at the sight of 
a rabbit ; the Due d’Ei)eniou always 
swooned at the sight of a leveret, though 
ho was not aficctod at the* sight of a 
hare. J ^ 

To Fish : Erasinus felt grievous 
nausea at tlie smell of fref^ fish. 

To Floivers and Fruits : Queen AiHie, 
Grctry the composer, Faverite tlio Italian 
)oet, and Viuccut the painter, all ab- 
uirrcd the smell of roses ; Scaligcr had 
the some aversion to waicrcresses ; and 
King Vladislas sickened at the smell of 
o-Ppi^s. 

Td Music: Lo Mothe do Xaver felt 
faint at the sound of any musical instru- 
ment ; Nicano had a strong aversion to 
the sound of a flute. 

To Thunder : Aiigffltus trcuihlod at 
tho noise of thunder, and retired to a 
vault when a thunderstorm was ap- 
prehended. 

Witches have an antipathy to running 
water. 

“ Son.e inon there arc lo\ e not a ffaidng 
Some Miar are mad If they behold a ciu.'' 

, Shakespeare : Mei chant of Vmtt% i \ . 1. 

Antlpatby (of animals). According 
to tradition, wolves liave a mortal aiiti- 
linthy to scillaroots ; ^eese to tho ipoil of 
Whitby ; snakes to .soil of Ireland ; eats 
to dogs ; all animals dislike the eastor- 
oil plant ; camphor keeps off insects ; Uiis- 
Fian leather is disliked by bookworms; 
paraffin by flies ; ci*dur-wood is used for 
w’ardrobea, because its odour is disliked 
by moths. Ants dUliko green sage. 

Anti*p«me is a popA* elected hv a 
hntg in oppfisitiou to tho i>ope elerteil by 
the cardinals ; or one who usurps the 
popedom in opposition to the rightful 
lK)j>e. Geddes gi ve.s a list of twenty-four 
anti-popes, three of wliom were deposed 
by the council of Coustance. 

Antls'l^enos. Founder of the Cynic 
School ill Athens. He wore a ragged 
cloak, and earned a wallet and staff like 
a beggar. Soc'ratSa w’ittily said fie 
could see rank pride peeriu» through 
the holes gf Aiitis theues’ rags.’’ 

Antonl'niiB. The Wall of Antomne. 
A turf eulrenchment raised by the 
Bomaus from Dunglass Castle, on the 
Clyde, to Caer liiudon Kirk, near tho 
Firth of Forth, under the direction of 
Lollius Urb'icuB, legate of Antoninus 
Pius, A.D. 140. 

^(Ui'tony. (<5 ^!^ Anthony.) 

AniniB'tloiis. The chief follower of 
Fn^dush kings, whp were specially 
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trusty to thnm. (Old German, trQut, 
trust, fidelity.) 

“N(»nel)ut th«! could lia\e antrustions." 
—titvhbH: Cojmtitullunal ilmtcry. 

Ants. tiO to the ant^ </(o« sluggard, 
.... u hich provtJeth h:^r meat \n the 
summrr'' (Proverbs vi. 6-8; and xxx. 
20)^ Tlio iiofton that ants in general 
gather food in harvest for a winter’s 
store is quite au erroi*; in the iirst place, 
they do not live on grain, but chiefly on 
animal food ; and in tlie next placo 
they arc torpid in winter, and do not 
require food. Colonel Sykes, however, 
says there is in Poonah a grain -feeding 
species, which stores up millet-seed ; ana 
according to Lubbock and Moggridgo, 
nuts in the south of Europe and in 
Texas make storesiw 

V What are called “ant eggs” are 
not eggs, but the pupaj of ants. 

Anu’bis. In Egyptian mythology, 
similar to tho Hermes of Greece, whose 
office it vrofi to take tho souls of tho dead 
before tho judge of the infernal regions. 
Anirhi^ is represented wdth a human 
body and jackal’s head. 

Anvilt It ta on the anvil, under de- 
liberation ; the project is in Inind. Of 
coui’sc" tho roferenco is to a smithy. 

"Slip lia<l iinollior arrangpiupiit on the 
—Lc Fauu : The House m thi Chunliyuul 

Any-bow, i,r. in un iiTegular 
manner. “IIo did it any-how,” in a 
careless, slovenly manner. “Ho wont 
on an V- how,” in a wild, reckless manner. 
^4/ff/ noil', you must mauaye it for me ; by 
hook or crook;* at all events. (Old 
English, fruig-hii.) 

Adn'ian. Poetical, pertaining to the 
Muses. Tho Mmses, according to (Grecian 
mythology, dwelt in Aon’io., that part of 
Bd'O’tia wliich contains Mount Hoi icon 
and tho Muses’ Fountain. Thomson 
calls tlio fraternity of poets 

"Tlie Aonifo liho 

Who i>rjil»cil arc, and stai ^ o right. luoiTily." 

Ca.'tle of liitloUncf, ii. 2. 

A. ontranoe. (French.) To the 
fartlicst ifeint. Tho correct form of 
the pliraso. (See A l’outeano(E.) 

Ape. The buffoon ape, in Di^den’s 
poem called The llind and the Tanther, 
means tho Freo-thiukors. 

“Next her [t^ic bear] tho huffoon aiic, as atheists 
use, 

Mimicked all sects, nud had his own to choose." 

Part i. so, 40. 

He keeps thetn, like an ape, in the corner 
cj hisjatc; first mouthedy to be last swaS- 
towed (Hamlet iv. 2). Most of the Old 
World monkeys have cheek pouches, 
used as receptacles for food. 


To lead apes or To lead ap7s in hell. 
It is sued of old maids. Hence, to die 
an old maid. 

" I will e\ eu take sixiipurc in wirnpat of the 
hf'jit-w'uril, (lint lend bm niKiS into 
spcitic: Much Ado about A'othLug, ii. 1 

Fadladin'da says to Tatlautho (3 syl.) : 

“ Plly that yon uho'vo gorvoil so J«uig and well 

Hliuuld die H \ irgin, and lend aiie.^ lit hell." 

Jl. Cuii'u: ('lirnuuuhotouthohtf/oa. 

Women. (T>i Off luaidH.L'ad hell."— J7ie 

Londoi^ ri'oiUgal, i. 2. 

To 1)11111 the ape, to play firactical 
jokes ; to play silly tricks ; to make 
facial jmitations, like an ai>e. ‘ 
t To put an ape into your nood (or) cap — 
i.ff.to make a fool oi you. Apes were 
formciiy carried on the shouldei's of 
fools and siiiqiletons. 

To say an upvs putei noater, is to chatter 
with friglit or cold, like an ape. 

Apel'lefl. A famous Graoiau painter, 
conternporary with Alexander tho Great. 
"Thme romolior forms embroidered rose to \ icw 

Than e’er Aiudlen' wr>ntlroUH imm il drew." 

Ai loalo: Oihtndo Furioeo, hook xxiv . 

Ap'emantlUL A churlish x^hiloso- 
phor, in Shakespeare’s Ttmon of Athena, 

" The onieiKin of Apemantiis eonliMKlod with 
the nnsiiiiMiroiiy of 'rimou ” -Str M alter FioU. 

A-per*8e. An A 1 ; a person or 
thing of unusual merit. “A” all alone, 
with no one who can follow, nemo proxi- 
inns aut svenndas, 

Chaucer ctills Oressoide “fclio flbure 
and A-per-se of Troi and Greek.” 

" Ti«itidon, tlioudirt of tow nef> wl-nrr-iic."— /.UMU- 
dturue MSS. Q 

Apex, tho topmost height, xcally 
means tho pointed oliv^ wood spiko on 
the top of the cap of a lioman priest. 
The cap fitted close to the head and was 
fastened under the chin hy a fillet. It 
W’as applied also to the crest or spike of 
a helmet. The word now moans the 
summit or tii>top. 

Aph'rodltO (4 syl.). The Greek 
Venus; so called because spraug 
from tho foam of tlie sea. (Greek, 
aphros, foam.) 

Aph’rodite^s Girdle, Whoever wore 
Aplirodite's magic girdle, immediately 
became tho omect of love. (Greek 
mytfhhgy,) 

Aploliuk A gourmand. Apicius 
was a Roinali gourmand, whose income 
being reduced % his luxurious living to 
£80,000, put an end to his life, to^roid 
the misery of being obliged toi^live on 
plain diet. o 

i^lggaobaok. (SeeViQ-’BJaCK.,) 

A'pto, in Egyptian mythology, is 
tho bim symbolical of the god Apis. It 
was not suffered to live more than 
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twenty-fivo years, when it was sacrifice 
and buried in groat pomp. The mad- 
ness of Cambyses is said to havl been in 
retribution for his killing a sacred bull. 

Aplomb moans true to the plumb- 
line, but Is generally used to express 
that self-possession which arises from 
perfect solf-coiihdonce. Wo also talk 
bf a dancer’s aplomb, meaning that ho 
is a perfoift mastdtof liis art. (French, 
d ploin$i) • 

“M('rc exists the host stock in the world . . . 
• n\en oLaidoinh nnd reserve., of lirrcat ran^o and 
many iiioods, of strong instincts, yet aiit for 
ciiltmv.”— If’wicmjjj ; EayltHh Trailu, \h W). ^ 

* Apocalyp tic Number. The ntys- 

tic number G66. (Kev. xiii. 18.) (AW 
Number of the Beast.) 

Apo'erypba. Those books included 
ill the Septuagint and Vulgate versions 
of the Oldfestamoiit, but not considered 
to bo parts of the original canon. They 
are accepted as canonical by Catholics, 
but not 1^ Protestants, and are not 
printed in Protestant Bibles in ordinary 
circulation. The word means hidden 
((jircok, apokrHpio\ “ because they were 
wont to be read not openly. . . . 
but, as it wore, in secret and apart” 
1539, Vrefacc to the Apocrypha), 
As the reason why these books are not 
received as canonical is because either 
their genuineness or theii* authenticity 
is doubtiul, therefore the word “apo- 
cryphal” means not genuine or not 
authentic. • 

XpolUna'rlans. An ancient sect 
founded in tfto middle of the fourth 
century by Apolliua'ris, bishop of Lao- 
dico'u. They denied that Christ had a 
humaCu soul, and asserted that the Lo^os 
supplied its place. The Athanasum 
creed condemns this heresy. 

Apollo. The sun, the god of music, 
{Homan mythology,) 

“ Apollo’H angry, and tlio boa vena themBelves 

Du Btrike at iny injuetice.’’ 

fihiikeapeare : Winter*B Tale, iii. 2. 

A perfect Apollo, A model of manly 
beauty, ref ernug to the Apollo Belvidere 
(^'.v.). - 

The Apollo of Portugal, * Luis 
Camoens, author of the Ltmad; so 
called, not for his beaul^, but for his 
^etry. He was god of j^Ary in Portu- 
gal, but was fdlowed to die in the streets 
of Lisjion like a dog, literally of starva- 
tion. jOur own Otroy suffered a similar 
fate. (1527-1579.) 

ApoU^HolTldore [BeV^ve-^deat^, A 
marble statue, supposed to be from the 
(diisel of the Greek sculpfbr OM'ami#, 


who flourished in the fifth ante-Christian 
ora. It represents the god holding a 
bow in bis loft hand, and is called 
Belvidere from the Belvidere Gallery of 
the Vat ican,* in Borne, where it stands. 
It was discQverod in 1503, amidst Bie 
ruins of An'ttum, %ud was purchased by 
Pope Julius II. ’ ^ ^ 

Apollodo'roa Plato says: “^ho 
would not rather bo a man of sorrows 
than Apolludoros, envied by all for liis 
enormous wealthy yet uourfsliing in his 
heart the scorjnons of a guilty con- 
science Y ” ( The ItipubHe). This Apollo- 
dojOB was the tyrant of Cossun'drea 
(formerly Totidc^t^, Ho obtained Iho 
supreme power n.o. 379, exercised it 
with the utmost cruelly, and was put to 
death by Antig'onos^on'atas. 

Apollo'ntus. Master of the Bosi- 
crucians. He is said to have had the 
power of raising the dead, of making 
nirnsolf invisible, and of being in two 
places at the same time. 

ApoU'yon. King of the bottomless pit. 
(Bov. ix. 11.) His contest with Chris-* 
tiau, in Bunyan’s allegory, has made his 
name familiar. (Greek, the destroyer.) 

Apostate {The). Julian, thoJKoman 
emperor. So called bocauso ho forsook 
the Christian faith and returned to 
Paganism again. (331, 3G1-3C3.) 

A poster'lo’ri [Latin, from the /«//«•]. 
An a posteriori a^umoiit is proving the 
cause fi'om the effect. Thus, if we see 
a watch, we conclude there was a watch- 
maker. Bobinson Cru^e inferred there 
was another human being on the desert 
island^ because ho saw a human foot- 
print in the wot sand. It is thus the ex - . 
istenco and character of Deity is inferred 
from his works, {fke A priori.) 

Apoo ties. The badges or symbols of 
the fourteen apostles. 

Andro#, a cross, i>c('auHe bo was cruciQod oa a 
critHH 8liat>ed like tbe letter X. 

Barthuloincw, a kiu/e, Ijoatuse be was flayed 
wJtli a knife. • 

.James tbn Greater, a scallop-ahcU, a pilgrim* s 
staff, (»r a gourd battle, ticcaiiM tbo patruu 
BHiiii: of pilgriins. iHes HCATiLOP-EmRt.L.) 

.JaincB 016 Lobs, a fuller’s pole, bocaiiHO bo wan 
killed by a blow on the bead with a pole, dealt 
him by Simeon tbe faller. 

John, a em with a urinoed serpent /lying oui of it, 
InalluBion to the tradition afmut ArlBtode'moB, 
priest of Diana, who challenged John to drink a 
cup of poison. John made the sign of a cross on 
the cup, Hatau like a dragon flow from it, and 
John then drank tbe cup, whkh was quite iu> 
nocuous. , 

Judas Iscariot, a hag, because be had tbo Img 
and *' Imre wbat was put therein " (John xii. 6). 

f Jude,acJid>,becauBebewasniartyrod witbs club. 

Matthew, a hatchet or halbert, rxjcause be was 
Slaii at Nad'alMir with a liaU>ert. 

Blattbias, a battle-axe, I>eniiiHe be was first 
stoned, ana then l)ohoaded with a ijattiC'axc. 
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Puul, a sword, liecaiiw liisi lioad was iMit off with 
11 hwonl. Tbe con\eiit of La Lislii, in Hiiam, 
liORHts of the \ory inMiruiiicut. 

I’ptcr, a fcimc/i o/A-/'j/«,b(;cauHf J'hiist (?a\e him 
tlio“kt\\« of the kinRiloiii of ln*:i\ra.'’ A C(wL, 
liotviUHP ho wrnt. out iijul wojif Inirorly when he 
iieiinl rile coclc rrow. (Matt, xxi i. 7.'».) 

riiilip, (I /o«f 7 afoiTsMrwmawteii Kuth a rronx, be- 
rause ho mi f renal « I path by heiutf Hiiupeuded by 
I ho neck to a tali jnllar. « ^ 

Sinioii, a mw, beiauHo Iro xvaH miwu to deaih, 
^ a<‘c«)r(linK to ti-aditioii. 

• TIioin.iH, a hiHujL', heoauso lie was pleroeU 
Miioic rh the Iwuhs , at Mol'iaiioiir, with a laiiee. 

{Sec Evangelists.) 

Apoatlea, where burled. Accord- 
ing to Catholic legend, seven of the 
Apostles nro hiiried at Home. These 
seven lire distinguished by a star (*). 

A N'DiiKvv 110*4 l(urlp<l at XiiiaitUNaplog). ** 
llAUTMoiaiMKW ,• at Homo, in the chiircli of 
Itai tholoiiiow iHlaiul, on tho Tihpr, 

Jamks tiik (tIikatku wag biiilod at 8t. Jagode 
t'oMiliomplla, in Spam, 

.lAMKH TIIK LKhK, * Iloiiic, in the church of 
tin* Holy ApostloH. 

.1(1 UN, at KphosiiH. 
at Romo. 

M ATTitKW, at Salerno (Naples'*. 

Mattmiah,* at Rome, under the altar of the 
Basilica. 

Paul, sonmiihcrp m Italy. 

Pktisu,* at Rome, in the church of fit. Peter. 
PiriLtP,* at Romo. 

SiMO>’ or Slmkon,* at Rome. 

< Tuomail at OriOna (Naplon). <? Madras.l 
H Mauk'^'iik Kva.xjklist is Haul to lia\e been 
buried at Venice. 

Lukk tiik EvASotELisT Ia said to have been 
buried at I’mlmi. 

N.H.— Italy chmug thirteen of these apogtlea or 
evangelitlH— Romo seveii, Naplca three, Paul 
somewhere in Italy, Murk at >'emce, Luke at 
Padua. 

Apostles of 

Ahysisiniaus, St B'nimontiuft. (Fourth century.) 
Alps, Felix Neff. (17UH-1H1'!* ) 
vlrdim/icR, St. Hubt'rt, (Itvi-Tiwn 
Arincnians, (Iregorv of Ai mpiiiii, (2,iO-,'Kll ) 

SI, Augimtino, iDiod ii07.) St (tcorge. 
lUhtopia ( St'f A in ss I M \ ,N ^ ) 

Free Tunic, Ricliau^'obdeii ( 1 .ho4-1S05 > 
Fitmcli,tit l>eiiirt.*rl’hir<l <’ontury.) 

Frisnnis, St. Wilbrod. (ri;i7-7,'W ) 

Gauls, St. Ircnii’us (i.'Ki-iaio) ; St. Martin. {.’116- 
.307 ) 

f^cutiles, St Paul, 

(VcrwKijK/, St Roiiifaco, (0>(O-7 .m.'i 
}ft{thUinder^, St. Ooliimli. (.VJl-au7 > 

JfHii{jnr», Si. AnasraiiiiN. (DW-PU-I.) 

Iu(iiau.*i (Aiiicricayt), liartolniue de Laa Casas 
(1171 -i:>oiO; Rev. .John Eliot. 

Iiifltes ( Fast). SI , Francis Xai'ior. cij(XbI.Vi2,) 
Voltaire. (l«01-177M ) • 

7i#hniff, St Patrick. i.37--'-1'«.) 

Netherlands, St. Arinaiid, lUshop of Maestricht. 

lijii ) 

Nofih. St. Ansuar or Aiiacnnua (WU-Shl) ; Ber- 
nard Gjl))iii <X>I7-1.'VS3.) 

Piris, St. Niinaii. 

iivottmh Reformers, .Toliii Knox. (13U5-te73.) 

NhU'S. St. Cyril. (Died »6 h.) 

Fpaiit, St. James the (-rroater. ( Died 14.1 
Temperance, Father Mathew. (1 7»>^s.'i6.1 
Yorkshire, Pauli'nus, bishop of York and 
Itochestor. (oi>7-644.> 

IFaleS, St. Da\ id. (4^0-544.) 

II The Twelve Apostles. The last twelve 
names ou the poll or list of ordinary de- 
grees wore so called, when the list was 
airangod in order of merit, and not# 
alphal^ticaUy, os now ; tliey were qlso 
called tJiQ Vhmn Twelve^ l»st of the 


twelve was designated St. Paul from a 
jilay on the verse 1 Cor, xv. 0. The same 
term is Jiow applied to tho last twelve 
in the Mathematical Ti-iiKis. 

Apostle of the Sword. So Mahomet 
was called, because he enforced his creed 
at the point of tho sword, (570-632.) 

rnnee of the Apostles. St. Peter. 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19.) 

Apostle* Spoons, o Spooi^ formerly 
givencat christenings ; so called j»ccauso 
one of tho apostles figured at the top of 
tho handle. Sometimes twelve spoons, 
ropreBq|iting the twelve apostles ; some- 
times four, representing the four cvaii- 
golfets ; and sometimes only one, was 
l)rcscnted. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
a set occurs containing in addition the 
“ Master Spoon ’’ and tho “ Lady 
Spoon. We still give at christeuinirs 
a silver spoon, though tljgi apostolic 
handle is no longer retained. 

ApoBtlOB* Creed (77/^). A church 
creed supposed to bo an epitome of 
Scrijiture doctrines, or doctrines taught 
by the apostles. It was received into 
the Latin Church, in its present fonn, 
in the eleventh century ; but a formula 
somewhat like it existed in tho second 
century. Items V’oro added in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and verbal 
alterations much later. 

*.* U IH Raid tliiR Tullo, Bialinp of iCntiocli, iii- 

trmlureil Llio I'r.od as r:u*L of the daily seri loe lu 
471 . 

ApoBtolio c lAithcrB. Chris tiau n u - 
thors born in the hrst century, when ^lo 
apostles lived. John i© sujiposed to 
hi^vo died about a.d. 99, and Polycarp, 
tlie last of tlie Apostolic Fathers, born 
about 80, was his discmlo. These -tlireo 
are tolerably certain : Clement of Rome 
(30-100), Ignatius (tlied 115), and Poly - 
carp gO-169). Tliree otliers ai*e Bania- 
bas, Hermas, and Papias. Baniabas 
was the companion of Paul, Hormas is a 
very doubtful name, and Papias (Bp. of 
Hier^olis) is mentioned by Eus&bius. 

V Polycaro could hardly liave been a 
disciple of John, although he might have 
i-eceived Christian instruction from the 
old “beloved oneV” 

ApoBtollc JOaJeBty. A title borne 
Iw the Emp^r of Ausbia, as of 
Hungary. It was coiiierred by Pope 
Sylvester II. on the King of Hungary 
in IOOOj* 

Appakr'eL Dress. The oma&cutal 
ports^f the alb, at the lower edge and 
at tlie wrists. Catechu'mens used to 
of f uttipg on their apparels, or fin^ 
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white Burplices, for the feast of Pente- 
cost. 

PuKin *wvyB ; “ The alhe Hhouhl hiPniade with 
H)>iurol8 worked in Hilkur gold, einbroidorod with 
onunieiitfl." 

llock tells US— “ That nmwclB were Btitrhod on 
the upper part of the aiuire, like a collar to it." 

Appeal to the Country 

Asking plectoi-s by their choice of repre- 
•sentatives to express their opinion of 
Bomo moot questkm. In order tu obtain 
the pt4)lie opinion Poiiiameut isdissolvcd, 
and a new election must bo made. 

Ap'plades (4 syl.). Five divinities 
wlioso temple stood near the Auntai^^s 
Oif Aii'pius, in Homo. Their name# are 
Venus, Pallas, Concord, Peace, and 
V csta. Tlioy were represented on W*8e- 
bark, like Amazons. 

Ap'pian Way. The oldest and best 
of all the Jloman roads, leading from the 
Vorta Cupe'na of Home to Cap'ua. This 
“queen of roads’* was commenced by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, B.c. 
313. 

Apple {Xeioton and the), Voltaire 
tells us that Mrs. Conduit, Newton’s 
niece, told him that Newton was at 
Woolathorpe, when, seeing an apple fall, 
ho was led into a train of tnought 
which resulted in liis discovery of gravi- 
tation (16GG). 

I?i9 nmlftior hud married a Ilev. II. Smith, and 
In inr»6 had returned to WtjolHthorpe. Her grand- 
daughter WHS iho wife of Ml'. Conduit, who sue- 
eeeded Newton in the Minr Newton was on a 
A Hit to his nuaUcr. • 

apple of dif^cord. A cause of 
dispute ; something to contend about. 
At the marriage or Thetis and Pe'lAis, 
where all the gods and goddesses met 
togeflier, Discoid threw on the table a 
golden apple “for the most beautiful.” 
Juno, Mmerva, and Venus put in their 
separate claims ; and not being able to 
settle the point, referred the question 
to Paris? who ^ave judgment in favour 
of Venus. This brought upon him the 
vengeance of Juno and Mmerva, to 
whose spite the fall of Troy is attributed. 

V The “ apple ” plays a largo part in 
Greek story. Besiaei the “Apple of 
Discord,” related above, we have the 
three apples thrown do^n by Hippo- 
mSnes wnen he raced w^h Atalauta. 
^"he story says that Atalanta stopped to 
pick up the apples, whereby .Hippo- 
meue# won the race, and according to 
the tesrms obtained her for wife. 

Then there are the golden apples of 
the Hespj^des, guardi^ by a sldbpless 
dragon imh a hundred heads; but 
Q6?cu1|s sIqw the dragon* a^d^cani^ 


some of the apples to Enrystheus. 
This was the twelfth and last of his 
“labours.” 

Of course, the Bible story of Eve and 
the Apple * will be familiar to every 
reader or this dictionary. 

Apples of IstaWfiai'* are “ all sweetness 
on one side, and all bj^mess on 
otlier.” # 

Apples of TaradisCf according to tradi- 
tion, had a bite on one side, to com- 
memorate the bite given by Eve. 

Apples of Vyban^ says Sir John Mande- 
ville, fed the pigmies with their odour 
only. 

Apples of Sodom. Thevonot says— 
“ There are apple-trees on the sides of 
the Dead Sea which bear lovely fruit, 
but within are full of ashes.” Josephus 
speaks of these aj^os. 'Witmau says 
the same is asHcrted of the oranges there. 
(See Tacitusy Ilist.y v. 7.) 

** Like to tljo avplen on the Dead Sea's Bhoro, 

All ttHhea to the taste." 

Ityron: Childe Harold, In. 81, 

The apple of perpetual youth. This ig 
tlio apple of Idun^ daughtiflr of the 
dwarf Svald, and wifo of Brogi. It is 
by tasting tliis apple that the gods pre- 
serve their perpetual youth. {Scanam^ 
avian mythology.) * 

The Hiuginy apple had the power of 
persuading iiiiy one to anything. {Chcry 
and Tuirstar : Countess D^Anois.) 

Prince AhnmVs apple — a cure for 
every disorder. This apple the prince 
purchased at Samarcand'. {Arabian 
Sights, Prince Ahmed, etc.) 

The apple of the <i/f. The popil, of 
wliich perhaps it is a cormptioii. If 
not, it u^from an orroueous notion that^ 
the little black spot of the eye is a little* 
round solid ball like an apple. Any- 
thing extremely dear or extremely sen- 
sitive. 

" Ho kMg liiin as the apple of his eye.”— Deut. 
xxxil. 3.* 

Apple -John {An). An apple so 
call^ from its being at maturity ibout 
St. John’s Day (May 6th). ^We are told 
that anple-johns will keep for two 
years, and are best when shnvolled. 

** I am vithered like an old anple-Jobn." 

Shakespeare: 1 Jlenrii IV. lii, 8. 

Sometimes culled the AppleM of King .lolin, 
which, if conect, would militate agaiiiHt the 
notion about " Mt. JoUu'h Day." 

“There were Home thiuga, for Inatanre, tho 
Applee of King John, . . . 1 tihoiild l>c tempted 
to hwy.^'—Biqeloto : Life of D. VraoUlH. 

*.* In the Uniteil StHtes there is s, drink called 
•“ Apple-Jack," which la apple or dder brandy. 

Apple-pie Bed. A bed in which the 
streets are so folded tliat a person cannot 
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pfet hig legs down ; from the apple 
turnover ; or, more probably, a corrup- 
tion of “ a 7iap~pe^ph bed.” (Frencn, 
nappe pUeCy a folded sheet.) 

Applo-ple Order. Prim and precise 
order. ^ 

j»./rho origin this plirase is still 
doul)tful. Some suggest cap-a-pie, 
li ko a knight in complete armour. Some 
tell us that ajiples made into a pio are 
(piurtoicd and methodically arranged 
when the cores have been taken out. 
Perha))s the suggestion made above of 
7tap-pe~pU (PYench, nappes pheeSyioldGiii 
liiieii, neat as folded liuon, Latin, pli^Oy 
to fold) is nearer the mark. 

It li;is nlso lioon tliat “ Applc-pi#* 

oidor" jn:i> l«‘a ronMn'ii'm “t alpha, beta, inran- 
ii)(< iis oKli'rly :)H tlio of tho aliilialK;t. 

'• K\»'ntlun'< lu-iHH ill ai»i)]e-])ie orilcr, . . . Dr. 
.TnliMHiiii . . . proptMi'il th:it\vcKiioiil(lac('oiii|iiiny 
liim . . ^I’Taswt'H krital.''—AdicntHrtatnMuith~ 
vnaluuiJ, 1» iflU CiS'J*‘U. 

April. The opening month, when 
the tree.*? unfold, and the w'onib of 
nature opens with young life. (Latin, 
iiprn’rey ip open.) 

April Fool. Called in Franco nn 
poif^non cVAvril {fpv.)y and in Sootlaiid a 
(joirk ((jiickoo). In Iliiidustan similar 
tricks are played nt the Hull Festival 
(March 31st). So that it cannot refer 
to the uncertainty of the weather, nor 
>'ct to the mockery trial of our Kedcomer, 
the two most popular cxplanatious. A 
better solution is this: As March 25111 
used to bo New Year’s Day, April 1st 
was its octave, wlien its festirities 
culminated and efided. 

For llio wiine miHon that the "Mockery of 
Joans" IB rejected as :i Boliiiion of this euaioni. 
iho tradition that it aruac from Noah aemliiiKoiit 
ilie doio LIU the llrsL of the luoiitli ina> lie set 
aside. 

i’erJiajia it may iio a relic of the Roman 
" ( Vrealia," hold at the ho^iniiiiig of April, The 
tale IS t hat I’rosei imm ivas sporniitf in the Eh’siati 
meadiiw's, and had just Sllod her lap wiiU uatfo- 
dils. wluMi IMiiCo carried her off to tko lower 
World. Her mother, (VrJSs, hoani the ceno of her 
SCI earns, and went in Mearcii of " the voice hut 
her search ivas a fool's orraml, it ims liuntiiiK 
I he Iv, or lookimt for the " eclio of a seroani." 

■ • Of eonrue this fulde is an alletfury of seed- 
time. • 

A/// April morn — i.c. my Sledding 
day ; the dny when I was made a fom 
of. The allusion is to tlie q^stom of 
inalnug fools of each other on the 1st of 
April. 

April Oontleman (An), A man 
newly married, who has made himself 
thus an April fool.” 

April Squire (^»). A norm homo. 
A man who has accumulated monby, 
and has retired into the country, where 


his money may give him the position of 
a squire. ^ 

A prio'ri [Latin, from an antecedent]. 
An a prion argument is when wo 
deduce a fact from something ante- 
cedent, as when we infer certain effects 
from given causes. All mathematical 
proofs are of the a priori kind, whereas , 
judgments iff the law courts ty*e of tlio 
a posteriori evidence ; we infer the (uptmus 
from tlie act. (iScc A posteeioei.) 

Apron. This is a strange hlui:.dor. 
j^jiappfi oiiy converted into An apperon, 
“ Ni^iporon ” is French for a napkin , l 
from nappe (cloth in general). Halliwell, 
in his Archaic Dictionari/y p. 571, gives 
Nappern (an apron) North. 

other exampleM of uabtiiched to tho folluwiuf? 
noun, or delHehod from it, aro au adder for a 
iiiulder (Old Emrlisli, nrnddre)’, a ueitf, for nn ewM ; 
HiMff (Dniiisli, uy)’, nuucle (HJiakCBiieaie), loiuo 
iiiiele ; For the nonce (t his oueci, wlierr « is I rans- 
fern‘d from the preeedinff proiionii tfin>-n oi ihe-n, 
i.f. this-ii (accusatii e eiihc after “ for "). 

Apron -String Tenure (An). A 
tenure held in virtue of one’s “vrife. 

Tied to his }nother\^ api'on-strinffy com- 
pletely under his mother’s thumb. 
Applied to a big boy or young man who 
is still under mpthor rule. 

A propos de l^ottes grouch). 
Turning to quite another subject 
propos de rien. 

Aqua Re'gia Lroyal tvater] . So called 
because it diiUoIves gold, the king of 
metals. It consists of one pai’t of nitfic 
acid, with from two to f(ur of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Aqua Tofia'na or Aequa TofaMca. A 
poisonous liquid much used in Italy* in 
the seventeenth ccntuiy by young wives 
who wanted to got rid of their husbands. 
It was invented by a woman namecl 
Tofdna, who called it tho Mamta of St. 
Nicholas of Jiariy from the wideroread 
notion that an oil of miraculous emcacy 
flowed from the tomb of that saint. In 
Italian called also Aquella di Napoli. 

Aqu|k Vito of life]. Certain 

ardent spirits used by the alchemists. 
Ben JoDfion tenns a seller of ardent 
spirits an ^ua^vitin man ” (Al^ 
chemisty i. I).** The “eliSirof life” was«^ 
made ,from^ distilled spirits, which were 

life. "(See Eau-De-Vie.) 

Aqu'iiang. A sect in the early 
Christian Church which insisted on the 
use of watey instead of wine in the 
Cord’s Supper. 
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Aqiia*iius \the waUr-hearer'\. One 
of tlie «igiis of the zodiao ^January 20th 
to February 18th). So called uoeause it 
appears when the Nile begins to over- 
flow. 

A'queouB Rooks. Bocks produced 
by the agency of water, such as bedded 
^ limestohes, sandstones, and clays ; in 
short, all the geological roeks which are 
arraiipeaiu layers or strata, ^ 

Aq'ullant (in Orlnudo Fitrmo). A 

• knight in Charlemagne’s aray, son of 
Olive'ro and Sigismunda. IIo ^aa called 

• hlark from Ids armour, and hia brotlfbr 
Cryphou While AquiUiiif was 

searching for his brother ho mot Marta'no 
in Gryphon’s armour, and took him 
bound to Damascus, where his brother 
was. 

Aq’uillne (3 sy I . ) . Baymond’s match- 
less steed, bred on the banks of the 
Tagus. {Georgies, hi. 271-277 ; and 
Thhso, Jerusalem I)cUrcred, book vii.) 
{Hee Horse.) 

Aqulnian Sage {The'), Ju' venal is 
so called because he W'us boni at Aqui'- 
num, a town of the Volscians. 

Arabesque [Arrabest], The gor- 
geous Moorish patterns, like those in 
tljo Alhambra, especially employed in 
archite Aural decoration. During the 
Spanish wara, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., arabesque decotations were pro- 
fusely introduced into Fnince. (French, 
“ Arab- like,”) 

Arabian Bird (The). The pheej^ix ; 
a marvellous man, quite generis. 

• “0 Antou> ! 0 Mioii Aoiliian l)ird !" 

Hhakcsiitaie: Antony and Vlnopatra, iil. 2. 

Arabian Nights (The). Firot made 
known in Eurono by Antoine Galland, a 
French Oriental scholar, who translated 
them aad called them The Thousand and 
One Nights (from the number of nights 
occupied in their recital). They are of 
Indian, Persian, Egyptian, and Arabian 
origin. 

&>romon English ^uslations — 

4 Yol!i. ismo, 1793, by R. Heron, puAlshcd in 

Edinburgh and London. 

3 \ ols. ismo, 1794, to Mr. Beloe, Loudon. 

„ „ 179s, by Ktcbara Gough, enlargud. 

• Paris edtiioo# • ^ 

5 vols. svo, n»f«, by Rev. Edward Foster. 

„ „ 1S30, by Bdw. Wm. T^ane. 

The Tales of the Genii, by Sir Charles 
Mortll Bev. James Bidley), are 
excellent ihiitations. 

ArabiSUiig. A ehuss of Arabian here- 
tics of the third century, maintaiimd 
t^t the soul diee with the bod}^ 


Ar'ablo Flgnrea. Tlie figures 1, 2, 

3, 4, etc. So called because they wore 
introduced into Europe (Spain) by tlie 
Moors or Arabs, who learnt them from 
the Hindus. I’ar more important than 
the cbarao|ers, i^tlie dcciinalismnf these 
figures : 1 figure = units, 2 ^figures 
tons, 3 flguros = hmidrads, and so 
infinitum. ^ 

The fltfurcH i, 11, ill, iv, v, vJ, vii, vili, lx, x, etc., 
are mIloU Ronuiii flgiiros. 

Tlie (iffokH arranged thoir figures luulor throe 
ooUiiiius of iiiiio llgiires, iiuits, tens, and btiu- 
dreda. and einiili), red Mie letters of the alphabet. 
As Llin c are but twenty-four letters, a s inseulotto 
ItUler liad to be liilrudueed luto eaeh ooluinn. 

In fho units eolunm it represented a, and was 
t ailed ciuitfjiion. I n the tcnscohiniu it representoil 
t)o, null w.LS called kx^pon. And; in the third 
eohnnu it. lopreseiited nee, and was called mnpL 
Thousands were repro.sentcd by a dash uuilcr 
suine lelior of the llrst ihreoroluiniiH : 

As, /3 “» 2, /3 *• 2,UIM) ; 

c — S, but e- .1, 1)00 ; 

(T “ 300, but 0- — 300, OtK) ; 

.and so on. 

Ar^aba. Street Arabs. The houseless 
iX)or; street children. So called hocauso, 
like the Arabs, they are nomads m 
wanderers with no settled hoiie. 

Araobne’s Labour!. Spinniug and 
weaving. Arachue was so skilful a 
needlewoman that she challenged 
Minerva to a trial of skill, and hanged 
herself because the goddeH.s beat her. 
Minerva then chaugod her into a spider. 

" ArachnC's labours ne’er her hours di\idc, 

JIfi* noldo hands nor looms nor siundles guide." 

HooUi'a Jerutialein Dchvend, book n. 

A'rf^ A1 [the pariitioti]. A region, 
according to the Kcy’au, lietweeu Para- 
dise aqd Jeheunam, %r those wlio are 
neither morally good nor h«.d, such as 
infants, lunatics, and idiots. The iuf 
mates of A1 Araf will be allowed to con- 
verse with the blessed and the cursed ; 
to the former this region will appear a 
hell, to the latter a heaven. (See 
Limd<^) 

Arae’pe! (in Jeimalem Delivered), 
King of Alexandria, more famed for 
devices than courage. He joined the 
Egyptian anuament agaiftst the Cru- 
sader# 

AratO! of Achsoa, in Qrooce, mur- 
dered Nic’ocles, the tyrdnt, in order to 
restore his country to liberty, and would 
not allow even a picture of a king to 
exist. He was poisoned by Philip of 
Macedon. * * 

** Aratns, who awliile relumed the soul 
Of fondly-lingering lilierty in Greece.” • 
Tlwmann : Winter, 491, 403. 

'Arba'oes (3 syl.). A Mede and As- 
syrian satrap, who con^ired against 
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Sardanapa'lus, and founded the empire 
of Mc'dia on the ruins of the Assyrian 
kingdom. {Byron : Sardanapalus.) 

Arbor Day. A day set, apart in 
Canada and the United States for plant- 
ing trees. (See Note Hooky 

42.) 

*■**'’11. ' * 

Arbor Jndao. Said to be so called 
because Judas Iscaiiot hanged himself 
thereon. This is one of those word-re- 
semblances 80 delusive to etymologists. 
Judffi is the Spanish jud'ia (a French 
beau), and Arbor Judo) is a corruption 
of Arbol Jmha (the beau- tree), so calle^l 
from its beau- like pods. 

Arcades Ambo [Arcddes 3 syl.], 
both sweet innocents or simpletons, 
both Verdant Grecftyi. From Virgil’s 
Eclogue y vii. x\ 4. {Bee below ^ Arcadian 
Youth.) Byron’s translation was 
“ blackguards both.” 

Aroa'dlan. A shepherd, a fancy 
farmer ; so called because the Arcadians 
were a pastoral people, and hence pas- 
tdral poetry is ciulea Arca'die. 

An Arcadian youth. A dunce or 
blockhead ; so called because the Arca- 
dians were the least intellectual of all 
the Greelos. Juvenal (vii. 160) uses the 
phrase Arcadtcus juvhus for a stupid 
lool. 

Arcadian Nightingales. Asses. 

" April ia (ho nionili of ]o^c;a^<l (he roiiiitry 
of ('htiait’lloraiid aliouncla wiMi Ar<*a(Ihin iiig'htiii- 
raiUnf/t ucl. v. 7 

ArobangcUu According to the Koran, 
there are four archmftgels. Ga’briely the 
angel of revelations, who w’rites down 
the divine decrees ; Mi'chael, the cham- 
pion, who lights the battles of faith ; 
Az'racly the angel of death ; and Az’rajily 
wdio is coininissioiicd to sound the trurn- 
pel of the resurrection. 

Arob-monarob of tbe World.c Na- 
poleon III. of France. (1808, 1832-1870, 
died 1873.) 

Arobera. The best archers in British 
history and sl^ry are Robin Hood and 
his two comrades Little John an<F Will 
Sciirlet. 

The famous archers of Henry M. were 
Tepus his bowman of the Guards, 
Gilbert of the white hind, Hubert of 
Suffolk, and Clifton of Hampshire. 

Nearly equal to these were Egbert of 
Kent and William of Southampton. 

uitiau, the Raman emperor, we nro told, 

' shoot four arrows i)etwecn the spread 
‘s of a man’s baud. • 

n.who shot an apple set on the head of his 

eo|i, is a ri^pUca of the ^caQdiOM'tai) tale ul E^il, 


who, at tbe coininaDd of KiugNiduutf, porforniod 
a preciseh similar feat. 

Knbiu Hood, woaru told, could shoot an arrow 
a mile or more. 

Arobes {The Court of). The most 
ancient consistory court of England, the 
dean of which anciently lield his court 
under the arches of Bow church. Of 
course we refer to the old church, the 
steeple of W’as supported on 

arches. The present sti^iicture was the 
work of»Sir Christopher Wren. 

Arobe'ns (3 syl.), according to the 
Paracelsians, is that immaterial pRii- 
ciiJe which energises all living sub- 
staucsB. There were supposed to be 
numerous archei, but the chief one was 
said to reside in the stomach. 

Arobllocb'ian Bitterness. Ill- 

natured satire, so named from Archil'- 
ochos, the Grecian satirist (r.c.^*714-676). 

Ar'obimage (3 syl.). The name given 
by Thomson to the “ demon Indolence.” 
Archima'gus is the title borne by the 
High Priest of the Persian Magi. 

“ ‘ I will,’ he cried, ‘ so help me God I destroy 
That Milain Archlmaire.’^' 

Ttiom9on; CuHtle of Indolence, c. ii. 

Arobima'go [Hypoeriag]. In Si>en- 
sor’s Faerie Qiteene (ii, 1). Ho assumes 
the guise of the Red Cross Knight, and 
deceives Una; but Sausloy sets upon 
liim, and reveals his true character. 
When the Red Cross Knight is about to 
be married to Una^ lie presents himself 
before the Kiu^ of Eden, and tells him, 
that the Knight is betrothed to Buessa. 
The falsehood being exposedf^ Archiniago 
is cast into a vile dungeon (^ok i.). In 
book ii, the arch-liypocrito is loosed 
again for a season, and employs Brag'ga- 
docchio to attack the Red Cross Knight. 
These allegories are jiretty obvious : 
thus the first iucident means that Truth 
{J7na)y when Piety (the lied Cross 
Knight) is absent, is in danger of being 
led astray by Hypocrisy; but any In- 
fidel {Sanslog) can lay bare religious 
hypocrisy. 

"Such whenao Arclilmaffo them did view 

He woonCd well to worlce some uncouth wyle." 

• Sitenaer: Mtene (^ueeney ii. 1, at. s. 

V BometimeB Spenser employs the 
shortened form ‘VA.rchimage.’^ 

Amblme’dfi PrlBolpHu The quan- 
tity of water removed by any body 
immersed^erein will equal in bulKthe 
bulk of the liody immersed. This scien- 
tific fact was noted by thephilosopW 
* Archime'dds. {See Eureka.) 

Aroblme’dgR Screw. An endless 
scr^w, FRising water, propelling 
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ships, etc., invented by Archime'dSs of 
Syracuse. 

Arlshiteot of Ills own* Fortune. 

Appius says, ^^Fahnmi 8U0 eaie qnemqm 
fortune,'' Longfellow says, “All are 
architects of Fate. * * ( The Bui hiei a.) 

Arobontlos. Heretics of the second 
centuiy, who held a number of idle 
e stories about creation, whiph they attri- 
buted to a nhniber of agents called 
“ arsliou8.“ (Greek, archon^ a prince 
or ruler.) 

Ar'olte (2 syl.). A young Tlieban 
knight, made captive by DukI Theseus, 

• and shut im with PaVamonin apnisoii at 
Athens. Here both the enptives fell in 
love with Emily, the duke’s sister-in- 
law. After a time both captives gained 
their liberty, and Emily was promised 
by the (kike to the victor in a tounia- 
mont. Arcito was the victor, but, os he 
was iiding to receive the prize of his 
prowess, he was thrown from his horse, 
and died. So Emily became the bride 
of Pal'amon. i Chaucer : The KnighVa 
Tale,) 

The story is perhaps better known 
through Dryden’s version, Valamon and 
j ‘1 rcitc, 

Ar'oos Barba. War steeds of Arcos, 
in Andalu'sia, very famous in Spanish 
l){illuds. (See Barbed Steeds.) 

Arofto Region means the re^oii of 
Arctu’ros (the Bearsti^rs). Ark m San- 
skrit means “to be oright,” applied to 
etars or anything bright. The Greeks 
translated a^/i into arkt(oa)y “ a bear” ; 
hence Arctu'rus (the Bear s^ars),^aud 
Arctic 1 ‘e^ou, the region where Uie 
north star is found. 

Arden (EnochY Mr. G. B, Emerson, 
in a letter to the Athenmm (August 
18th, 1866), points out the resemblance 
of this tale by Tennyson to one entitled 
Homeuifird Bounds by Adelaide Anne 
Procter, in a volume of Legend* and 
Lyric*^ 1858. Mr. Emerson concludes 
his letter thus ; “ At this point (i.e^ when 
the hero sees his wife ^seaM by the 
fire, whispering baby words and smiling 
on the father of hef child ’) Tbnnyson 
departs from the story. Enoch goes 
away broken-hearted to die, without 

• revealing hisgsecret ; biA Miss Procter 
makes Ihe thm recognise each other, 
and the hero having blessed Jbis wife, 
leav^ her, to roam ^over the restless 
oceah.’ 

Mrs. Oaskell’s ManehetUr Marriage Is a similar 
tolc. In Una tale Frank" is made to drown 
bioLself : and hit wife alien Mrs. Openslmw) never 
knows of Ills return. • • • 


Areanmeok. A boy or girl who 
sneaks about areas to commit petty 
thefts, 

Aroop'agus or Mara* Kill. The seat 
of a famous tribunal in Athens; so 
called because the first cause tiied there 
was that*of liftrs or Arfis^ accused 
Neptune of the death ^ liis son HjiJ|;*!> 
i‘hoth'iu& 

" Then Paul stood in tlio midst of Mars' Hill." 
—Acts xvu. aa. 

Ar'etlna (3 syl.), or rather Pietro 
Ai'etino, patronisea by Francois I. of 
France. A poet noted for his dis- 
reputable life aud licentious verses. 
tl492-ir)57.) 

"[dliiikespcare] tried Ills Imnd with Aretiue oil 
a liceiHious sulgect."— iVleeuena. 

Aretln'ian Syliablei. Ut^ re, mi, 

/a, aol, la, used kgs Guido d’ Arezzo in 
the eleventh century for his system of 
hczocliords. Hexacnord means a scale 
of six notes. They are the first syllables 
of some words in the opening stauza of a 
hymn for St. John’s Day. “ Ut queant 
laxis lY-Bonoi'O fibris,” etc. Si, the 
seventh note, was not inti*oduced till the 
seventeenth century. Originally thescale 
consisted of six notes only. (See Do.) 

" Auitaruvant on ne Me aervait qife de mU notes ; 
et on reuiidaQiilt ie si an inoyen de (‘(unblnalsons 
npneleoB nita»rr«." — IHnimntirie (tea 
Sciencee, i). l5a.H, col. a.) 

Argon, a miserly hypochondriac. He 
reduced himself to this dilemma : if his 
apothecary would not charge less, he 
could not afford to be sick; but if he 
swallowed fewer drugs, he would suffer 
in health. (Moliere'a Le Malade Imagi^ 
nam.) •• 

Argand’ Xiunii. A lamp with a 
circular wick, through which a current 
of air flows^ to supply oxygen to the 
fiame, and increase its brilliancy. In- 
vented by Aim^ Argand, 1789. 

Argunto (S syl.). A giantess of un- 
bridle licentiousness, in ^user’s Faerie 
Queene, iii. 7. 

** That geauntesBO Argante is bekigfat, 

A daughter of tbe Titans . . . . • 

Her sire TyphtBus was " 

Bhok ill. 7, Bt. 47, 

Arpuites (3 syl.). A Circassian of 
high rank and matchless courage, but 
fierce toibrutality, and on ultra-despiser 
of ^6 sect of the Nazarenes. He was 
sent 08 an ambassador from Egypt to 
King Akadiue. He and Solyman were 
by fax the most doughty ^f, the Pagan 
knights. The former was slain by 
Binaldo, and the other by Tancred. 
(Taaso : Jeruaaletn JDelwered,) 

Bonaparte stood fief ore the deputies like the 
Argnnees of Italy's heroic poet, and gave them 
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t.lie cljoiro of ix*aoe anU war, with ilio air of a 
Bupurior heini?. oaiMibh* ul ouce of (liclatin;; llieir 
f!ii.e."--.Str Walttr Scott. 

Ax'eenis. A political allcgoiy by 
Joint Barclay, coutaiixiiig alltisions to the 
Bbitc of Kuroi)o, and more especially to 
France, during tlic time of «tfio league. 
(ir)82-l(j'21 .) (iSVr UtJpia.)* 

Cur an. Argon tile 
'vvas^ic daughter of King Ad'elbriglit, 
"vvlio, on his deathbed, committed lier in 
choi’ge to King Eilel. Fdel kept her a 
close prisoner, under lioi3e of getting 
into his possession her lauds and do- 
minion. Cnran, the son of a Danske 
king, in order to woo lier, beramtv a 
kitchen drudge in EdeFs household, and 
Edol resolved to marry Argontile to this 
drudge, but she fled away. Curan uow 
turned shepherd, ^d fell in love with a 
neatherd’s maid, who turned out to ho 
Argciitile. Tlie two •were married, and 
(Juian churning his wife’s dominions, 
became King of Northumberland, and 
put Eilcl to death. (^Pnry\s lichqncs.) 

Argentine Republlo. The Kepuhlic 
^f the Argoutiue, or Silver Eiver ; in 
other words, the Confederation of tho 
liio dc la Plata. 

Arge'e^pn (hUxndo Ftiriom), Baron 
of Sei'^ia, and husband of Gahri'na. 
He is a sort of Potiphar. His wife tried 
to seduce Philander, a young Butch 
knight, luid failing in her effort, sho 
accused him to her husband of adultery ; 
whereupou Arge’o threw the “faithless 
g^est” into duranca In the course of 
time Gahri'na implored tho young cap- 
tive to defend »hcr against a wicked 
knight who had assailed her virtue. 
Ho consented to he her champion, and 
‘was placed in concealment. Presently 
a k night drew near, and Phihiuder, 
rushing on him, dis])atched him ; but 
tho supposed “adulterer’* was, iu 
reality, Arge'o liirnself; and Qabri’ua, 
being now a widow, was free tt mairy 
lier Butch “Joseph.’* 

Av'gHlan (iu Jerusalem Delivered). 
A haughty, turbulent knight, bom on 
tho banks oi the Ti-ent. Accusing G'od- 
frey and his brother of having nfardered 
Hinaldu, he induced the Latians to 
revolt. The revolt spread to 4he Swiss 
and English, but Godfrey succeeded in 
restoring order. Argillan was arrested, 
hut made his escape, and was slain in 
battle by Solymau. (Books viii. ix.) 

iUr'go. A ship sailing on an adven- 
ture. The galley of Jason that went iif 
search of the Golden Fleece wa^ so 
called, from the Greek argos (swift). 


Ar'gonautB. The sailors of the ship 
Argo. Apollo'nios of llhodes wrote an 
epic poefls on the subject. (Greek, aryo 
nans . ) 

Argosy. A merchant ship. A cor- 
ruption of “raguaea.” Ships of the 
largest size were built at Itagusa in 
Bamiatia and Venice. 

" fic liaili ftn ai'fs'osy homicl tn Tnpolrfl, aiioihor 
to tlio Indies .... h third Lo l^Icxieo, it foiu'tU 
to EnH\ujid.”— Shakespeare k MncluiaA of Venice^ 
1 . 3 . ^ 

Ar^ot [Aiyn]. Slang or fia^i lan- 
guage (French). 

“ SiitJH le (le fnotd'urooi) f.iiro \ enir dii 
e.a. eoint^ Ton a mdteiuln avuiit noun, iiouii y 
vB^rrinim Rigiqiieimnit iindiiulniit*; du vioux inof 
«ri/u^ui fligiittliiiC injure, rejnoche, eC 
jUicsSe, evbtiUtiu"—Lurehpy • Diet ion nutre tV Argot. 

Frjiiiciiiciue-Mii'hel, however, in his Phtlologic 
Comparfu, sayH, “ l/aiicieniic Iiiiigiio Frnn^aino 
iiMiil In mot niHiH darn* iin Beni4 Ineii dilTei- 
eiit, quo I on'iiout eUihlir larlew imuisage'i mu taut 
. . .' He then Ki\eH (l\L> rxiiiiiyloti. 

Ar'gus-eyed. J calously ^ watchf ul. 
According to Grecian fable, Argos had 
100 eyes, and Juno sot liim to watch lo, 
of whom she was jealous. 

Ar^lo (2 syl.)— of whom Thomson 
says, in his Autuinn (928-30) — 

“ On I lieo, Arir\ le, 

Her hoiie, her Btny, her d.-ii ling, and lior ho'mt, 

Tli> fond, nuitloriug country turns her e.\e-” 

was John, tho great dtike^ who lived 
only two years after he succeeded to tho 
dukedom. Poiie {Kp. Sat. ii. 80, 87) 
says — 

“Argjle the state’s wlmlo thunder licirn tu w^*ld, 

And shake alike the senate and the (ft-dd. ’ 

Arlans. The followers of Arius, a 
presbyter of thft church of Aloxaiidriu., 
lu the foui'th* century. He maiutuiqpd 
(1) that the Father and Sou are distinct 
beings ; (2) that the Sou, though divine, 
is hot equal to the Father ; (3) that the 
Son had a state of existence previous to 
His appeoranco on earth, but not ‘from 
eternity ; and (4) tliat the Messiah was 
not real man, but a divipe being in a 
case of flesh. 

Aiidnug [A~ree’-de-ns\ in Jerusalem 
Delivered^ herald iu the Christian army. 
The other herald is Pindo rus. 

ArleL A spirit of tho air and guar- 
dian of innocence. He was enslaved to 
the witch Sye'orax, who overtasked him ; 
and inf punishmefit for not doing what 
was beyond his power, shut him up iu a 
pine-rift for twelve years. On the death 
of Svcorax,cAriol beca|^e the slave o( 
Caliban, who tortured him most cruelly. 
Pros'pero liberated him from the pine- 
rift, ana the grateful fairy servda him 
for sixteen years, when he was s^ free. 
{Shaipespeat'e : Uempeat.) 

A'riet ‘ The sylph that watched over 
pelin<^^. {pope : Rape of the Loek^ i,) 
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A’riel, One of the angels cast out of 
heaven. The word means lion of God, 
{Miltotk: l\iradim Lo&ty book wi. 371.) 

Airies. The Bam. The sign of the 
Zodiac in which the sun is from March 
2l8t to April 20th. 

“ A t last from Aries rolls the bounteoufl sun.” 

ThomBon : Hiinng, 20. 

, Aximlui'eB (4 svl.). The prince of 
earth auc^ir/’ aQ.d the fountain-head of 
evil. It IS a pei*sonage in PerslajL my- 
tholo^, introduced into Grecian fable 
under the name of Ariman'nis. Byron 
introSuces liim in his drama called Man- 
ured. • 

Arlmas'plano. A one-eyed people 
of Scythia, who adorned their hail* with 
gold. They wore constantly at war with 
the gryphons who guarded the gold 
mines. 

As when afrv|ilion,thi‘oii({h the wilderness . . . 

I'ursncs the Ariinuspiaii, who by ste/ilth 

Hiid from his wakoful custody jmrJomed 

TIjc guarded gold." 

Milton: ParadiHf. LoM^ ii. 913-fl. 

Ar'looh* One of the fallen angels 
cast out of heaven. The word means a 
Jierce Uon, (Milton : Turadtae Lost, vi. 
371.) 

Arl'on* A Greek musician, cast into 
the sea by mariners, but carried to Tic- 
uaros on the back of a dolphin. 

Ari’on, The wonderful horse which 
HA-cultisi gave to Adros'tos. It sprang 
from Gores and Neptune, had the power 
of speech, and its feet tn the right side 
\^re the feet of a man. House.) 

AxioB'to ^s privately married to 
Alessaudra Bonucci, wiaow of Tito 
Strozzi; she is generally called fiis 
mistress. 

Arioato of the North, So Lord Byron 
callB Sir Walter Scott. VOhilde Harold, 
iv. 40.) 

ArlBte'as. The wandering Jew of 
Grecian Jable. {See Jew.) 

Arlatl'des (4 syl.). Sumamed The 
Jnat, An Athenian statesman. 

Then Aristides lifts bis liooest front, 

Spotless of heart ; to whom the unffattcring 
voice 

Of Freedom gave the nelilest name oftf Just.' ” 
thwoMn: Winter, akhjm. 

The BriUaJi, Aristide. Andrew 
MorveU (1620-1078). * , 

• The French Siriatidee, Mons. Grevy, 
bom 481^ president of the Third Be- 
public 1870-1887, died 1891. He waa a 
hamster J^profession. 

Arlstfpi^. {See Hbdomisil) • 

Arlflfeoolrae^. The coid shade ^ the 
the unsgnnpeithiring 


patronage of the great. The expression 
nrst occurs in Sir W. F. P. Sfapior’s 
Hiatory of the Teninaular War. 

The word “ aristocracy is the Greek 
flrw/o-m;ri«,(i*ulc of the best-bom). 

ArlBtop]|'a&e|L The Enyliah or 
modern Anatopnanca, Samuel Foote 
(1722-1777). 

The French Aristophanes. J. Baptiste 
Poquelin de Moliero (1622-1673). 

Aristotle. 

Anatotle of China, Tehuho, who died 
A.D. 1200, called the ‘ ‘ Prince of Science. ’ ' 

"Aristotle of the ynnetecnth century, 
Bsron Cuvier, the great naturaUbt 
(1769-1832). 

Aristotelian PUiosophy. Aris- 
totle maintained that four separate causes 
are necessary befor * anything exists : 
the material cause, the formal, the final, 
and the moving cause. The first is the 
antecedents from whicli the thing comes 
into existence ; the seooiu!, that which 
gives it its individuality ; the moving or 
efficient cause is that which causes mattei^ 
to assume its individual forms# and the 
final cause is that for which the thing 
exists. According to Aiisto^o, matter 
is eternal. 

Arlstote'lian Unities. Al^istotle, 
the Greek philosopher, laid it clown us 
a rule that every tragedy, properly con- 
structed, shouhl contain but one cata- 
strophe ; should bo limited to one donou- 
mont ; and be circumscribed to the action 
of one single day. These are called the 
AristotiHo or Dramatic nnitiea. To 
those the French havfl^dded a fourth, 
the unity of uniformity^ i.e, in tragedy 
all the “dramatis personm^ should he, 
tropic in style, in comedy comic, and in 
£a>ro6 farcical. 

Ark* You mmt have come out of the 
ark, or you were born in the ark; because 
you ar^o old-fosliioned, and ignorant of 
current events. 

Arma'da. The Spanish Arnytda. 
llie fleet assembled by Philip 11. of 
Spain, in 1588, for the Conquest of 
Bnglant. Used for any fleet. 

Arms'pians. A religious sect no 
called from Arme'nia, where Cliristiaiiity 
was introduced in the second century. 
They attribute only one natuwj to Christ 
and hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. They enjoin ado- 
ption of saints, have some peculiar ways 
of administering baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, but do not maintain the doctrine 
of purgatoiy. 
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Arml'da. One of the prominent 
female characters in Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Dell vered. She was a beautiful sorceress, 
with whom Itinaldo fell in love, and 
wasted his time in voluptuous pleasure. 
Two messengers were i^nt from the 
Chiistiaii ai-my with' a tausrnau to dis- 
^enchant hirp^ ^ter his escape, Armida 
^iftl*owed liiin in distraction, but not 
being able to allure him back, set fire to 
lier palace, rushed into the midst of a 
combat, and was slain. 

In 180(1, Fi'oderick William of Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon, and his 
young queen rode about in military cos- 
tume to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people. When Napoleon was told of it, 
ne wittily said of her : “ She is Armi'da, 
in her distraction setting fire to her own 
palace.” ** 

Arminiana (Anti- Calvinists), so 
called from James Ilannonsen, of Hol- 
land, whose name. Latinised, is Jaco'bus 
Armin'ius. He asserted that Ood bestows 
forgiveness and eternal life on all who 
repent and believe ; that Ho wills all men 
to be snr/od ; and that His prodestinatioii 
is founded on His foreknowledge. 

Ar'mo^. Heraldry is so called, 
becau^^G it first found its special use in 
direct connection with military equip- 
ments, kuightlgr exercises, and the melk 
of actual battle. 

“ Souie great man’s liadge of war or armory " 
J/oirju; A’arthly Farmitse^ii. tor. 

Armoury. The place where armour 
is kept. i‘ bj,|; g^ord 

Of .Miohael from llio armoury of Ood 
Was givcu hftn.” 

Milton ; ParaUine Lost, vl. S20. See also \ li. ato. 

Arms. In the Bayeux tapestry, the 
Saxons fight on foot with javelin and 
battle-axe, and bear sliields with the 
British cliaracteristic of a boss in the 
centre. The men were moustached. 

The Normans are on liorsehack, with 
long shields and pennoned Ionics. The 
men are not only sliaven, but most of 
them have a complete tonsure on the 
back of the head, whence the spies said 
to Harold, There are more priests in 
the Norman army than men in Imrold’s.” 

Arms of England (^The The 

three lions leopardisea were the cog- 
nisance of William the Com^ueror ; the 
lion rampant in the second quarter is 
from the arms of Scotland ; ana the haip 
in the fourth quarter represents Irelana 
The lion simporter is in honour ^ 
England, and the unicorn in honour of 
Scotland. These two supporters wore 
introduced by James 1. 


William I. had only two liona passant 
qardant ; the third was inti’oducod by 
Henry^I. The lion rampaiitT first ap- 
peared on Scotch seals in the reign of 
Alexander II. (1214-12*19). The liaip 
was assigned to Ireland in tlie time of 
Henry Vll. ; before that time the amu 
of Ireland were three ci’ou ns. The uni- 
corn was not a supporter of'tlio royal 
arms of Scotland before 1j)ic reign cl 
Mary Stuart. 

Jp'hich arm of the service, Mhitary or 
naval Y 

The secular arm. Civil, in fioiitra- 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

‘•riie if*lai>8e(l arm iJrlheml M) tJ)»' HfniiHr 
arm*'— Prnstley : UorruptioHM of Chnstnniitf/. 

To arm a magnet. To put an arma- 
ture on a loadstone. 

A coat of arms. An heraldic device. 

A passage of arms. A literary con- 
troversy ; a battle of words. 

An assault at arms (or of arms). An 
attack by fencers; a hand-to-liand 
military exercise. 

At ami's length. At a distance. To 
keep one at ’arm's length is to repel 
familiarity. 

Jn arms. A child in arms is an infant 
carried alK)iit in one’s arms. 

A city in arms is one in which the’ 
pe(mle are armed for war. 

King of arms, A chief herald iij Iho 
College of Heralds. Here ahns means 
heraldic devices. 

i^mall arms. • Those which do not, like 
artillery, retjuire caniagos. 

'To appeal to arms. To determine to 
decide a litigation by wSc, 

^ To arms f Make ready for battle. 

“ T« arms ! cried M()rtinicr, 

Aud couched his q.ul\crnig lanre.** 

Gfau : The Hard. 

Come to mg arms. Come, and let mo 
embrace you. 

To lag down their arms. To cease 
from armed hostility ; to surrender. 

Underarms. Prepared for battle; in 
battle array. 

Up in arms. In open rebellion ; 
roused to anger, as the clergy wore up 
in arms against Colenso for mblishing 
his Lketures on tWe Pentateuch, xhe latter 
is a figure of speech. 

JFith open^rms. Cordially; os per- 
sons receive a dear ftfend when they 
open their arms for an embrace. 

Amtitfl [brave inett]. Albanian 
mountaineers. a 

** stained with the heat of Arnaut’s blood." 

* Byron: TheOiaaur. 

AnMaonAt. Anglo - Saxon, cam’ll- 
mmath^ bam month. The Ajiglc^Saxon 
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name for August, because it was the 
month fqr garnering the com. ^ 

Arnold, of Melch'thal, iiatriarch of 
the forest cantons of Switzerland. He 
was in love with Matilda, a sister of 
Gessler, the Austrian governor of ohe 
district. ,When the tyranny of Gossler 
drove the iieoj^le into rebellion, Arnold 
gave up iKatilda» and ioiuhd the in- 
surgent ; but when Gessler was shot by 
William Tell, he became united to her in 
marriage. (Homni'i opera of Gmliehm 

• Amol'dlflto. The partisa ns of 
of Brescia, who raised his voice agamst 
the abuses and vicos of tlio papacy in the 
twelfth century. Ho was burnt alive by 
Pope Adrian IV. 

Arod, ii9 the satiro of Ahaalom and 
Achitophel^ by Drydeii and Tate, is 
designed for Sir William Waller. 

" But 111 tlio Kirrpd annnis of our idot 
TndustriouH Arod ne\ ei‘ be fortfot^ 

The lahourB of thiB niidniKlit iiiaKiBtrafe 
May > icwitli Corah tTitus OateH3 l-o proBorAO 
the Btatc." Pait ii. 


was condoned to death and sent by sea 
to Home. Arria accompanied him, and 
stablied herself in the ooat, then pre- 
senting the dagger to her husband, she 
said; “Ptetils, it gives no pain” (wofi- 
dolet), (P/r^|y, viL) 

? Her daughter Ama, wife of „ 
Thrasoas, when her husbiAd was ' 
demned to death by Noro, oponed'^r 
veins; but Thrasoas ontreatod her to 
live, for the sake of her children. 

Arrl^re Pensde (plural arneres pen- 
aees)f a hidden or reserved motive, not 
apparent on tho surface. 

/n'ot, the weasel, in tho tale of 
licynard the Fux. 

Arrow. The broad arimvy thus dv. 

A mark used by the Bri^sh Board of Ord- 
nance, and placed on their storos. {See 
Bboad Aeeow.) 

Arrowroot is arantfa, the Indian 
word ara is the name at the plafft. 
There is no evidence of its being usoct to 
absorb the poison of poisoned arrows in 
fleshy wounds. « • 


Aroint thee. Get ye gone, bo off. 
In Cheshire they say, rt/nt yr, nitch; 
•and milk-maids say to their cows when 
they have done milking them, rynt ye^ 
(or U'oint) my beauties; but it is doubtful 
whether this is connected with tho word 
in question. 

Aron’teus (4 syl.),' 71 Jerusalem 
JMi vered. An Asiatic king, who joined 
tho Bgyptiaii ^armament against tho 
Crusaders, “ not by viiiue fired, but 
vain of his titles and ambitious of fame, * 

ArbnnAlght. The sword of 8 ir 
Launcelot of the Lake. {Sec Swobd.) 

“ It is the nword nf a k<hk 1 knight, 

Thougli hoiMCHpiiri was his mail, 

What matter If it he net bight, 

Joyeuse, ColaMa, DurindaTc, 

ExMllbar, or Arouuaigljt ?" 

LongfeUow. 

Arrao, tapestry. So called from Arras, 
in Artois, famed for its manufacture. 
When rooms were hung with tapestry it 
was a common thing f^ persons Ip hide 
behind it, eqieoialW me arras curtain 
before the door. Hubert concealed the 
two villainB v^o were* to put out 
Arthur's eyes hWnd the arras. Polo'- 
nius was slain by Hamlet while con- 
coaledehehind the arras. Falstaff pro- 
posed fto hide behind the arras at 
Windsor, etc. 

Arrlia,"^ Homan lady, the wife of 
CsBcina Paatus. Fteius being accused of 
conspiring against the Bmperor Cmditil 


Arae tea (in Jerusalem Deli vered), 
Tho aged eunuch who brought up Clo- 
rin'da, and attended her steps. ^ 

Artaxerx’ea, called by the Persians 
Kai-Ardeshir, and surnatnod diraz~dest 
(long-handed), because his riglit hand 
was longer than his left. Tho }tf)mau 8 
translated diraz-dest into lonyi-mannH ; 
the Greek Aria into Ardc (“ noblo ”). 

Art'egal (Sir) (in Spenser’s Faerie. 
Queene)^ is the hero cif» tho fifth book, 
and imparsoiiatcH J usticc, the foster child 
of AstrEBa. In tlie lu-evious hooks ho 
occasionally appears, and is called Sir * 
Arthegal. It is said that Arthur, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, was tho proto^pe of 
this character. He was sent to Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant in 1580, and the poet 
was his iecretary. In book iv,, canto (5, 
Sir Art'egal is married to Brit'omart, and 
roceedsto succour Ire'na ^Ireland), w^ose 
eritage had been withheld hv the tyrant 
Grantorto. {See Abtheoal.^ 

ArteSiiui Ward. A showman, very 
cute, and very American. The hypo- 
thetical vmter of the essays or papers 
BO called, the real author being Charles 
F. Browne. 

Being asked if his name was Artomus 
or Artemus, he wrote on#his address 
Kurd 

" D'm’t biitlicr mo witli 3 “ur otHS anil short o’«, 

Nor aak me for moru than 3011 havu on my 
card ; 

Oh ! Hiiare mo from etyttioloffical RortieB, 

And slinrly accept me as Artemus Ward.** 
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V Which, however, leaves the pro- 
nunciation of “ Ward’' doubtful. 

Arta'slaa Wells. So called from 
Ari^sium (the Latin for Artois), in 
^France, where they were ftrst bored. 

ArtftU Dodger. y^ung thief, a 
piost perfe<;t adept ' in villainy, up to 
i?\wy sort orwickod dodge. (Bickers : 
Olivet' Ihvist,) 

Ar'thegaL Uterine brother of Prince 
Arthur. Spenser, in his Fa'm'ic Queene 
(book iii.), makes Brit'omart see his 
^rson and name in the inag^c gloss. 
She falls in love with tlie looking-glass 
liero, and is told by Merlin that she will 
marry him, and become the mother of 
a lino of kings that would supersede 
Itoth the Saxon^and Normans. Ho re- 
ferred, of course, to the Tudors, who 
were desccndtints of Cadwallader.. {See 
Aiiteqal.) 

^j^thur, King of the Sil'uros, a 
tribe of ancient Britons, was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Camion, in 
ConiwjJl, raised by the revolt of his 
nephew, Modred. Ho was taken to 
Glovstonl^ury, where he died. 

JTih ivife was Guinever, who com- 
mitted adultery with Sir Launcclot of 
the Lake, one of the Knights of the 
Round Table. 

Ho was the natural son of Uther and 
Igerna (wife of Gorlois, duke of Com- 
MMill), and wn.s brought up by Sir Ector. 

He was born at Tihtad'gol or Tintagel, 
a castle io Cornwall. 

His habitual 4 was Caerleon, in 
Wales ; and ho was buried at Av'alon. 

His sword was called FxcaHbar or 
Exrahbor ; his spear ^ Rone (1 syl.), and 
his shield^ End win, UvAdog was named 
Cavall. {See Round Table Knights.) 

Arthurian Romanoea. These may 
be divided into six parts : « ' 

(1) The romance of the San Grml, 
By Robert Borron. 

f2) The Merlin, which celebrates the 
birth and^xploits of King Arthur. By 
Walter Mopes. ^ 

(3) The LameeUft, Pernaps by 

Ulridh. 

(4) ^le search or Omet of the 8m 

GraaL It is found by Sir Gal'ahad, a 
knight of pure heart and great courage ; 
but no sooner does he find it than he 
is taken up to heaven. By (P) Walter 
Manes. . 

(5) The Mart d* Arthur, or Death of 
Arthur. By (P) Walter Mapes. 

(6) Sundry Take; but especially the 


adventures of Sir Tristan. By Luke 
Oast, of Salisbury. 

ArtUkir^i Seat^ a hill near Edinburgh, 
is A'rd Seir (hill of arrows), where 
people shot at a mark. 

Artiolee of Bonp (Scotch). Con- 
ditions of sale at an auction annowced 
by a crier. (Roup is the Teutonic rv- 
open, to cry out.) • 

Artiata, The Pl’lnoe ''ot Albert 
Biirdr; so called by his coustrymen. 
(1471-‘l/)28.) 

Ar'totyrltea (4 syl.). Cortaili here^ 
•tics d^om among the Moutanists ; so 
caKed because they used bread aifid 
cheese in the Eucharist. They admitted 
women to the priesthood. (Greek, artos, 
barley-bread, and tnros, cheese.) 

Arta. Degrees in Arts. In the medi- 
fcval ages the full course coasisted of the 
three subjects which constituted the 
jyiv'ium, and the four subjects which 
constituted the (iitadntyium : — 

The Triviwn was grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

The Quadnit'inm was music, aritlime- 
tic^oometry, and astronomy. 

The Master of Arts was the person 
qualified to teach or be the master of 
students in arts ; os the Doctor was th& 
person qualified to teach theology, law, 
or medicine. ^ • 

Ar^undeL The heraldic device of the 
family is six ^iswallowB {hirondelles), a 
pun upon tha name. 

Arundel, {See Horse.) 

AmndeUan BCarblaa. A collection 
af ancient sculptures collected at great 
expense by Tlmmas. Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, and presented to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1667 by his grandson, 
Henry Howard, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk. They contain tables of an- 
cient chronology, especially that of 
Athens, from B.o. 1582 to 26^, engraved 
in old Greek capitals. Date of the 
tables, B.o. 263. 

Arralear'. {See Hobbe.) v 

The parent stodc of what 
& called the Indo-European fiamify of 
nattons. They lived pro Mbly in Bactria^ 
i.e, between* the liver Oxus and the 
Hmdu-koqrh mounfajipui* Ai]^ 

family of languaM jKlixde the Peman 
and Hindfi, with the European 
excejft Basque, Thri^, Hungarian, 
and fbuiic. Sometimes called the Indo- 
European, sometimet thelndo-Gennaoio, 
and sometimes the Japetic. 

- co^Sra^iSSS}: ***^«w^ »« Otti. «t 
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Ani'iia, A river that flows mto the 
North Sea, near Wardhns, where Sir 
Willoughby^a three ships were trosen, 
and the whole crew penshed of starva- 
tion. 


J’ 


In these fell regions, in Arelns canght, 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 
ln)inediate sealed, he with his hapless crew . . . 
jTruze Into statues " 


Thanuon : Winter, 084. 


* Am yon were, in miUt^ diilU^, 
moans, Bdlum to the position in which 
you ware before l^e laet exercisfl. As 
you wore before. 


IK 


Amk was a term of address to oM the 
)ds of Gladsheim ; as Asa udur, Asa 
or, Asa Loki, Asa Tyr, etc. • 


‘“That 8 all very well, Asa Odin,’ answered 
Fre\ , ‘Ixir Mho, let me ask, is to undertake the 
feeding of the human animal ?’"-^A«arp Unocs 
ofAHgaid, p 71 


Asa LokL Descended from the 
friaiits and idbcived among the celestials. 
Ho IS represented as a treacherous 
^hialignant power, fond of assumm^ 
’disguises, and plotting evil. One of his 
progeny is Hela (£.«.). (Scandtnavtan 
wi/tholofft/.) (See AiSiB.) 


Am Tbor. Eldest son of Asa Odin, 
and the first-bom of mortals. (Scan- 
dtmvtan mythology,') 

A'Mpli. A famous musician in 
David’s time (1 Chron. xxv. 1,2). Mr. 
Tafc, who wrote the second pjurt of 
Absalom ar\d Achttophely lauds Diyden 
under this &me. * 

“WJiJle ^Judah’s throne and SloWa nrok stand 

ThorfKiug of Asaph and the fame shall last ” 
AbaalorM^ndiAchiiophel^ pa^ ii. 1088-4. 

AbIioIob. One of Aoteeon’s dogs. 
The word means soot-eohmred, (Sfd 
Amabynthos.) 


ABoal'apbOB. Turned by Frosei^e, 
for mischief -malong, into an owl, (Qreeh 
mie) ^ 


AB'eaiMurt. A giant conquered by 
Sir Bevig of Southampton. Hewasthirty 
feet high, and the qsace between his eyes 
woe twelve inches. This muhty giant, 
whose figures on the c% 

, could oafty under mkioin 
trithout teding distoessed Sir Bevft with 


hk wife and horae. (Sea Ouinm.) 
’‘AS Bevls of Bmiiluyupton feudlRni Awai 
maifpAii;sAfafy F/.,aos£ 


ABMiUUnii In hhsting a hmsoope 
the e^stenunoet star, represeamig tne 
houflaUlif^, ia called the asoandanVbe^ 
oauyieyj|i in the ad; of ascending. This 
U4mamst»)ngedtet^ and so ichg as 
it Is above the horizon hia fortune is 
judd to he in the ascendant. ‘VRhen a 


man’s circumstances begin to iin|»0ve« 
and things look brighter^ wo say hii 
etar ts %n the ascendimt. (See Bmatti, 
Stabs.) 

House of the Asemdmi includes five 
degrees oi the zodiac above the point 
jw rising, ahd B^enty-five below it. 
Usually, the poinf^of birth is referred to. j 

The lord of the Ascendant is any 
within the house of the Ascenoant.” 
The house and lord of the Asoendant 
at birth were said by astrologers to 
exercise great influence on the future 
life of the child. Perhaps Deborah re- 
ferr^ to the iufliioiico of the stars when 
she Wd ‘‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisora.” (Judges v. 20.) 


Aaoenalon Day or Holy Thuredeny. 
The day set apart by^tho Catholic and 
Anglican Church to commemorate the 
ascent of our Lord from eaiih to 
heaven. 


Forinetly ir whh customary to bsot the ^ 
of earl) respectn e parish on tliM day, and U^y 
piartlcal jokes were played e\ eti during the Akt 
qtiartei of the nineteenth century, to make the 


rodsi fitc Beating the hou uds was called in Scot- 
land Utding the matches (hounds). 


ABolepl'adlM or Aaclepiadie Metre^' 
A Greek and Latin verse, so calldBl from 
Asclopi’adSs, the inventor. Each lino is 
divided into two parts, thus 


H 


The first ode of Horace is Asclepi'adic. 
The first and lost two lines run thus, 
and in the same metre : — 


Dean* friend, patron of b(^, sprung fiom the 
race of kings i 

Tby name ei or a grace and a protection brings 


My name, If to the i>re haply ion chance to* 
wed. 

Pride would liigU as the stars lift m>' exalthd 
bead. E.t7. B. 


ABOod'ruglteB (4 syl.). Certain 
heretics who said ^‘they were vessels 
full of flew wine ” (Greek, ashes). By 
new wine they meant the Gospri. (Matt, 
lx. 17.) • 

ABOCi ttoOBB* A very fashionable 
** run on Ascot HeatB, Beriishire 

(6 Utiles mm Windsor). Thebesthoxses 
id all Engkuad compel and at a some- 
what more advan^ age than at the 
great classic races ” (q.v,). 


PoBt or Sage, Hesiod, 

the Greek didactic poet, oom at Asera, 
in Boeol^. Vir^ calls him the ’’ Old 
Asormon.” (Echguesy vii. 70.) 


, AB'gBVtf. The fortress of the Asir or 
the iforthem gods, the Olympos of 
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Scaudiua'viau mythology. It is said to be 
situated in the centre of the universe, and 
accessible only by the rainbow -bridge 
{Jh front). The word ^«,mean8 a “ god,” 
and gurd an “enclosure,” our “yard.” 
Odin was priest ot A%ard before ho 
migrated to the Lafe Logur or Moelor 
•-Sea. 

Ash Tree, or ‘ ‘ Tree of the Universe.” 
{See YaGDHASiL.) 

Aeb Wednesday. The first Wednes- 
day in Lent, so called from an ancimit 
Roman Catholic custom of sprinkling 
ashes on the heads of those condemned 
to do popanco on this day. 

Tht* aslips were thnso of the burnt on 

Piilin Runrtay. 'Vht' ptm/tiini were sprinkled witli 
asJieH, I lift IftHH offenniiiflr were slKned on the fore- 
bend wllli Die the croHH, the oftleiatinff 

iiiliilstcr Baying,** Mt-mt-nto, homo, qutapuhH/i e^, 
et til pulvt rnih rf eerie} is." The eustoiu, it iit 
mild, was intioducrMl by (Iregory the tlicat. 

Ashmolean Muaenin. Presented to 
the University of Oxford in 1682 by 
Elias Ashmole. Sometimes called the 
. TrudosJeant, because it belonged to the 
Tradesfunt family. 

Asli'tarotli. The goddess-moon in 
Syrian Uiytholoinr, called by Jeremiah 
(vii. ,18, xliv, 17, 25) “the queen of 
heaven.” Goddess of the Zidoniaiis. 

“ MoonCd Aalitaroth, 

^ IToas Pii'B uneen and mother both ” 

Afiltou: The Jfymn. 

Ashur. Tlie highest god of the 
Assyrians. It had the head of an 
engle and four wings, but the body 
of a man. 

“Out of that l^id wiMit forth Assliur, niiU 
huilded NiMe\eh.’’— tJoii. x, 11. 

As'inUB. Jn’inuH as'inutn fricat 
(Latin, “one ass rubs another”), that 
is, w'e fraternise with persons like our- 
selves ; or, ill other words, “Birds of a 
feather flock together.” The allusion 
needs no explanation. c 

^ A'Blr. {See .^bib.] 

The vulgar Ax is the more 
correct f^xon, axian^^ to ask). In as- 
senting to Bills, the king usedeto reply, 
“ Be it as it is axed.” Chaucer says in 
the Doctor of Medicine's Tak, “ For my 
werke nothing will I axe.” Launfal, 
1027, has, “Ho that wyll there axsy 
iustua.” Other quotations could easily 
be added. 

Ask and Xmkla. The Adam and 
Eve made by Odin, one from ash-wo8d 
and the other from elm. 

• 

Aalo. {See Hobse.) ^ ^ 


Asmods'ns {the dcatroyerl. The 
demon of vanity and dress, called in the 
Talmud “ the king of devils.” ’ 

2he Asmode’m of domestic peace (in the 
Book of Tobit). Asmode'us falls in love 
with Sara, daughter of Rag'uel, and 
causes the death of seven husbands in 
succession, each on his bridal night. After 
her marriage to Tobit, he was driven 
into Egypt % a charm, mad^ by Tobias 
of tbe heart and liver of a dsh burnt on 
peri£med ashes, and being pursued was 
taken prisoner and bound. 

r “ Better pleuBed 

Tbau ABifiode^iR with the llHliy fume 
That liroxe him, though enamoureil, from ^ho 

* BPOIIBO 

Of Tiibit**'! Bon, and with a A'engeance Bent 
From Media iioBt to Egypt, there fast bound.” 

Milton: Punulim Lost, iv. 107-71. 

Aamode^ns. The companion of Don 
Cle'ofiis in The Devil on Two Sticks, 
(Chap, iii.) 

Asmode'us fliqht, Don Cle'ofas, catch- 
ing liold of hiB companion’s cloak, is 
perched on the steeple of St. Salvador. 
Here the foul fiend stretches out his 
hand, and the roofs of all the houses open 
in a moment, to show the Don what is 
going on privately in each respective 
dwelling. 

“<"ould the reader takesn ABinodouB-flight.aml, 
wHMiigopen all roofs and prnacieB, look tloxxu 
fiom the roof of Noire Dame, what a Pari* were 
It V'—Catlylc : Fre}U’h Revolution If., vi. chap. \ i. 

As^oka of Magad^ha. In the third 
century thej* nursing father” of Buddh- 
ism, as C^stantine was of Christianity. 
He is called “the king beloved 6f the 

go'Js-” , ,, 

Aso'^fra. Evil genii of the Indians. 

AsiMl'sla, a courtesa-u. 8ho was the 
most celebrated of the Greek Hetairee, tt» 
whom Per'icles attached himself. On 
the death of Pericles she lived with 
Lys'icles, a cattle-dealer. 

y The Hetceras of Atliens^crc, many 
of thorn, distinguished for talents and 
accomplishments. Those of Corinth 
were connected with the worship of 
Aphrodite (Venus). 

Aqia'tla, in* the Maid's Tragedy^ of 
Beadmont and Fletcher, is noted for her 
deep sorrows, her great resignation, and 
the patho|;^f her speeches. Amyn'tor 
deserts her, women* point at her with 
scorn, she is the jest and bye-word of 
every* one, but she bears it idl with 
patience. ^ 

The aspen leaf is said to 
tremble, from shame and horror, because 
OUT Lord’9 cross was made of this wood. 
The f^ct is tips : the leaf is Hbroad, an4 
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placed on a long leof^btolk so flexible 
as scarcely to bo able to suppost it iu 
an upright x>OBition. The upper port 
of the stalk, on which the plav mainly 
depends, is flattened ; and, bein^ at 
ri^it angles with the leaf, is pocullarlv 
liable to be acted on by the least breatn 
of air. 

Aspen leaf. Metaphorically) a chatter- 
ing tongue, riever quiet. 

“TIioBt^aspOfi leiivfs at (Ju'lrH ve 

,Sir T, More. 

Xaphr^aions properly means sp^nk- 
lings” or “scatterings.” It# present 
iilbaning is base insinuations or 8laiidei;|. 

“Xo iwcet aaperaion [rain] sball the hedNciis 
let fall 

To make tlilo oontraol ffi'ow." 

Shaktitpeare : The TetnpesI, iv. 1. 

Casting aspersions on one. i.e. sprink- 
ling with c^mnies, slandering or in- 
sinuating misconduct. 

" 1 defy all the world to east a just asi>erBtou on 
my chararicr."— ; Tom Jones. 

Aspaial'tio. lAke. The Dead Sea, 
AvUerc asphalt abounds both on tlie 
surface of the water and on the banks. 
Asphalt is a bitumen. (Prom the Greek 
asphaltos.) 

• As>aeL (See Azbael.) 

Ajm. (See Golden Ass.) 

'Am. The ass on which Mahomet 
went to heaven to learn the will of God 
was called jfl Jlomh (the lightning). ^ 

Ass. There is a dark stride running 
down the back of an ass, crossed 
another at the ^ioiy ders. The tradition 
is that this cr^ was communicated to 
the creature when our Lord rode on the 
back of an OSS in His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. (Sec Chbistian Tba- 
DITIONS.) 

Am, iteaf to music. This troditiou 
arose from the hideous noise made by 
“ Sir Baldtim ” in braying. Because 
Midas had no power to appreciate music, 
Apollo gave him the ears of an ass. (See 
Ass-eabbd.) 

“AA’arice la aa deaf to the voice of virtue, 
as the ase to the voice of Apollo." — Orlando 
Furioto, xvil. • 

An ass in a lion's skin. A ehward 
who hectors, a fool that aj^ the wise 
man. The allusiw is to ve fable of 
Ai ass that put on*a lion’s hide, but was 
betrayed when he began to bray. 

An ^8 with two panniers. SL man 
walkxM^e Streets with a lady on each 
arm. This occupies the whole pave- 
ment;;*teijd is therefore bod mannere well 
merilwg the reproadi. li^ Italj they 
call such .a simpleton a pxtchw wxih two 
handles^ Ids two arms akimbo forming 


the two handles. In London we call it 
walking bodkin, because tho man is 
sheathed like a bodkin and powerless. 
Our expression is probably a corruption 
of the French .JR** rtf k panier d deux 
a uses (“put yDU^^rms akimbo” or 
“ make yourself m basket with two 
handles”). ^ 

The ass wafjgeth his ears. Tliis pro- 
verb is applied to those who lack 
learning, and yet talk ns if they were 
very wise ; men wise iu their own con- 
ceit. The ass, proverbial for having 
no “taste for music,” will neverthe- 
less 4rag its eai‘8 at a “concord of 
sweet sounds,” just as if it CQuld well 
appreciate it. 

Till the ass ascends the ladder-^i.e. 
never. A rabbinical expression. Tlio 
Romans had a similar one, Cnm as* inns 
in ieg*itlis asmfdei'it (when the ass 
climbs to the tiles). And Buxtorf has 
Sx ascm*der\l as* inns per scalas. 

Sell your ass. Got rid of your foolish 
ways. 


That which thou knowest not pexrhanve « 
thine ass can tell thee. An alMisiou to 
Balaam’s ass. 

To make an ass oj^ oneself. To do 
something very foolish, 'to 
oneself to ridicule. 

To mount the ass (French). To be- 
come bankrupt. The allusion is to a 
custom very common in the sixteenth 
century of mounting a bankrupt on an 
ass, witli his face to its toil. Thus 
mounted, the defaulter was made to ride 
through tlie principal thoroughfares of 
the tl>wn. / 

Asses have ears as well as pitchers. 
Children, and even the densest minds, 
hear and understand many a word and ' 
hint whidi the speaker supposed would 
pass unheeded. 

Asses that carry the mystexies (as* inns 
portat m^8te*na). A classical knock at 
the Roman clergy. The allusion is to 
the custom of emplpyiup asses to cary 
the cista which contamed tho sacr^ 
symbols, when procosEdons were mado 
tmxiugh^e streets. ( IV %rbunlon ; Divine 
Legitim, ii. 4.) 

fVell, w4l ! honey is not for the ass's 
mouth. Persuasion will not persuade 
fools. The gentlest words will not divert 
the anger of the unreasonable. 

Wrangle fox' an assis shadow. To 
contend about trifles. The tale told by 
Demosthenes is, that a man hired an ass 
lo take him to Meg&ra ; and ut noon, the 
sun being very hot, the traveller dis- 
'mounted, and sat himself down in the 
sl^dow of the ass* Just then tlie owner 
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caine up and claimed the right of sitting 
in this shady spot, saying that he let out 
the ass for mre, but there was no liargoin 
made about the ass’s sltade. Tlie two 
men then fell to blows toiiettlG the point 
iu dispute. A passt^by told the tra- 
^ ‘^ller to move on. and leave the owner 
ot'^lke beast to walk in the ass’s sliadow 
us long as he thought proper. 

Am’s Biidgo (The). Prop, d, book 
i. of Euclid. This is the first difficult 
proposition in geometry, and stupid 
boys rarely get over it the first time 
without tripping. 

It is the ass*s pUfall^ not his bridge. 

1 f lliiH )>e rightly railed tlie “Brldj/e of AHaea," 
lle'H not the fwil wUo utieks, hut ho that 
iMissea. K. V. li. 

AaBeu (Fenut of). (SeeFoois.) 

Ass-eared. Midas had the oars of 
an ass. The tale says .^^llo and Pan 
had a contest, and chose Midas to decide 
which WHS the better musician. Midas 
jCave sentence in favour of Pan; and 
Apollo, m disgust, changed his ears into 
those of an ass. 

Assas^iAiks. A baud of Carmathians, 
collected by Hasaan, subah of Nish'- 
ttpour, called the Old Man of the Moun- 
tainSf because lie mode Mount LeVauou 
his stronghold. This hand was the 
terror of the world for two centuries, 
when it was put down by Sultan 
Bib'aris. The ussassins indulged in 
hasch 'mh (bang), on intoxicating drink, 
and from tliis liquor received then: name. 
(A.D. 1090 .) ' 

“ The AsuRBsiuH .... Iiefore they nttiickod the 
• eiieiny, would inioAlaate theiiiselyos with a 
j'owder nitidp at beiiip-U'iivcs .... called 
nn8Mt8h.*'-~J. Wolff. 

Assay' or Essay'. To take tlie assay 
is to taste wine to prove it io not 
poisoned. Hence, to fry, to 4aste; a 
saeoitr^ trials or sample. HoHnshed 
8(^s, Wolscy made dukes and earls 
serve liim of wine with a say ^taken ” 
(p. 847). 

Edmund,® in Xiny Lear (v, 5), says 
to E^r, “ Thy tongue, some say of 
bleeding breathes ; ” i.e. thy speech 
gives indication of good breeding — it 
savours of it. Hence the expression, i 
mahe my first assay (trial), 

“Hfe] makes vi W l>efure his uncle never more 
To give the assay of arms against your majesty.*' 
Shakespeare : Hamlet^ ih A 

ui eup of assay. A cup for the assay 
of wine. 

To put it in assay. To put it to the 
test. 


Assays Rsglmeiit. The 74th Foot, 
so called because they first distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Asaaye, where 
2,000 British and 2,600 Sepoy troops 
under Wellington defeated 60,000 Man- 
rattas, commanded by French officers, 
iu 1603. This regiment is now callml 
<*the 2nd Battalion of the Highland 
Light Infantry.” The first battalion 
was l^e old No. 71. ^ 

Assisn'to Treaties. [Spanish, 
ment treaties.] Contracts entered into 
^ Spain* with Portugal, France, and 
England, to supply her South Amciican 
ctfionies with negro slaves. England 

t 'oined iu 1713, after the peace of 
Jtrecht 

Ass'lne'go. A young ass, a simple- 
ton (a Portuguese w'ord). 

“Thou liast im more hmiu than I ha\e iii mino 
ellmwB ; an aBsiuego may tutor iUet."—Shakt‘- 
epeare: Trodii* and Creeauhi, it. 1. 

Assumption (Feast of the). I’lie 
15th of August, 80 calle^l in liunour of 
the Virgin Mary, who (according to the 
Itomon and Greek Churches) was taken 
to heaven that day (a.b. 45), in her 
corporeal form, being at the time 
seventy-five yours of age. 

This HetMiig very improlmhle, if Ohrmt was 
cruciflud A.!>. 33. It would make Mary Huriixe 
her son twelve yeara, and to have heeu tiurry 
years old at bis hirtb iustead of about Ilf tccuT 

Assuraaoe* Audacity, brazen self- 
confidence. His assurance is quite 
unbearable.^’ «» 

To make assurance dotihle sure. To 
make aeonrity doublylseomc. 

*' But yet T’ll make nsgurance double sure, 

And take a lioud of fate.” 

Shakespeare: AfncbciA, Iv. 1. 

Astac'oras (in Jenisalem Delivered). 
A female fiend, who had the power of 
raising storms, and whose partners were 
the three Furies : Tisiph'oiie^ Meg'ara, 
and Alec'to. 

Astitf^te (3 ,82^1.). (Goddess of the 
Moon, in Phoenician mythology. 

Witb theae In troon 

ramo Astoreth, whom the Sb(Bnicfam called 
AatartS, queen of hmreu, witb crescent boniM." 

^ MtUan : Paradiee Lttat. i. 4S7-0. 

AirfUffte (3 syl.). The lady beloved 
by Isanfl^j^ In order to see and speak 
to her, the nu^cion entered the hall o( 
Arima^itSB, ana the spirits called up the 
phantom of the young lady, which told 
the count that “ to-morrow wouM end 
his earthly ills.” When Manfred^hsked 
her if she loved him, she ^hed 
“Hanfred,” anid vanished. (Byron: 
Mimfr^.) • 

” AlUrte, my belovSd, speak to ibe.** 

ManfUfflili. 
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Ae'tolat. By some ideutified with 
Guildivxd, in Sumy. • 


Aatol^lio (in Orlande Fut'ioso), An 
English duke (son of Oth^i who joinod 
Charlemagne agamst the Saracens. He 
was Carrie on the hack of a whale to 
AlciWs isle : but when Aldna tired of 
him, she turned him into a myrtle. He 
was disenchanted by Melissa.* Astolpho 
descended into the infernal regions^ and 
his flight to the moon (book xviii.) is 
one of, the best ports of the whole poem. 
{Hee Infbeno.) « • 

came umn them like a blast 'from 
Astolpho' 8 noni — i,e. it produced % 
panic. Logistiila gave Astolpho a magic 
horn, and whatever man or beast heard 
its blast was seized with panic, and be- 
came an etisy captive. {Orlando Funosoy 
book viii.) • 

Like Astolpho' 8 hooky it told you 
everything, 'fho same fairy gave 
Astolpho a book, which would not only 
direct him aright in liis journeys, but 
would tell mm anything he desired 
to know. {Ariosto : Orlando Furioso, 
book viii.) 


An'toretli* {See Asiitaboth.) 

Antrss'a. Equity^ innocence. During 
the Golden Age this goddess dwelt on 
earth, but when sin began to prevail, she 
reluctantly Jeft it, and was motamor- 
j^osed into the coustellatidh Vii'go. 

*Wlieu liard-bearte<l ioterost dNt Itegi&n 
T4 putson eartlt, AstrsM loft tbe pIhiu." 

Thonua^ : Cti^e of ItidoleHoe^ c«uio 1. 

Astral Body (T/m?). The Ainmenon 
of a phenomenal body. This ** spirit 
body” survives after the death of the 
material body, and is the ” ghost’* 

double.” Macbeth’s dagger was au 
astral body; so, in theosophy, is the 
”kama-rm)a” or mind boay; and in 
transubstantiatiou the veritable blood 
and flesh ” of Christ is the astral body 
of the accidents bread and wine.” 

Mho Is supiHiBod to conainc of Tiody. soul, and 
spirit. Tbe last in (be astra) bo^y of nuut. 

Astral Bplrlts. Tlie spirits pf the 
stars. Acccodit^ to the mythology of 
the Persums, Greeks, JTews, etc,, €a<^ 
star has its speq|l spirit.^ Paracelsus 
maintained t&it every man had his 
attendant star, winch received Jnm at 
deathf and took charge of him till the 
great dasorrection. 


AphiaSehn, bom of 
rdgn of pbarles I. 


A poetical name oN Mrs. 


Ly in the 
sore Very 


aaoimm and T«ty indecent, i^uding 


seventeen dramatic pieces. She died 
1689, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The stage bow •loosely does Astroa treMt" 
Pope : sittlrM, v. sw>. 

Astrology. ^(•Sk^iapason, Miono- 

COBK.) ^ 

Astronomsr of DnUlii ( The), Vfie 
head of the chief rebel of Dublin, set on 
a tall white- painted stoke on the highest 
point of Dublin Castle, where it remains 
till it falls to decay or is replaced by 
the head of a greater rebel. The Irish 
say : God send to Dublin many more 
astronomers.” 

** UU head is poled high 
Cpon the uistle here, 

Beholding stars as though he were 
A great astrunouicr." JJn i itk. 


Aatronomera Royal: (1) Flamsteed, 
1G75; (2) Halley, 1719; (3) Bradley, 
1742; (4) Bliss, 1762; (5) Moakelyne, 
who originated tlie Nautical Almanack, 
1765; (6) Pond, 1811; (7) Airy, 1836; 
(8) Christie, 1881. 


Aa’trophoL Sir Philip • Sidney. 
‘*Phil. Sid.” being a contraction of 
Philos Sidus, and the Latin sidus being 
changed to the Greek astroHy wo get 
asirm^phihs (star-lover). The” star” 
that he loved was Penelope Deveroux, 
whom he called Stella (star), and to whom 
he was betrothed. Edmund Spenser 
wrote a pastoral called Astrophely to the 
memory of his friend and patron, who 
fell at the battle of Zutphen. (1554- 
1686.) 

Aaylmn moans, li&rally, a place 
where pillage is torbiddeu (Gre^, a 
(negative), sulony right of pillage). The * 
ancients set apart certain places of 
refuge, where the vilest criminals were 
protected, both from private and public 
assaults. 

. Asyailir. The goddesses of Asgard. 
The gods were call^ the iBsir, the sig- , 
gular of wlkich is Asa. 


At. Strain at a gnat (Matt, xxiii. 24). 
Oteaky^i^aulizOi to stiutn off. Here 
is qn error, probably in the flrst 
instance typograpnical, for ** out.” 
” Out” is given in the Bible of 1003, and 
has been restored by the Bevisen. 


Ato (2 syl.). GoddeM of veuge^ce 
and mischi^. This goadhsa was driven 
«>ut of heaven, and took refuge among 
the BOBS of men. 


* “*Wlth At» by Ifis Bld« come hot from hell, . . • 
Vry~B»Yoc,' and let slip the dogs of war/’ 
^Mkei^re,’ JiUius Gmsaty til, 1. 



Atellan^ 

Atella'nn or AtelVan Fables. Inter- 
ludes in the lloman theatres, introduced 
from Atella, in Campa'nia. llie char- 
acters of Macclius and pucco are the 
foundations of our Punch and Clown. 
(6’cc Punch.) ^ - ♦ 

, Ater'gata. A d(??!y with the upper 
pa^like a woman and the lower part 
tike a fish. »Sho had a tcunplc at As'ea- 
lon. (-SVcDacon.) 

Athana^ian Creed, so called be- 
cause it embodies the ojiinions of Atha- 
nn'sins respecting? the Trinity. It was 
compiled in the lifth century by Hyary, 
Bisliop of Arles. 

V In the Episcopal Prayer Book of 
America this creed ls omitted. 

AthePetane (3 syl.), surnamed *^The 
ITuready” (<.<*. impolitic, unwise), tliane 
of Comiigsburgh. {Sir jraltcr Scott: 
I can hoc.) 

Athencemn (the review so called) 
was founded by James Silk Buckingham 
ill 1829. It was named after the insti- 
jfcutioii founded by Hadrian, whore works 
of art a»d Icaniiiig were dedicated to 
Athene. 

Athe^nian Bee. Plato, a native of 
Athens, wius so called because liis words 
llowcd with the swoctacss of honey. 

Athens. The Modern Athens^ i.c. 
Kdiiihurgh. Willis says that its singular 
roscrntdance to Athens, approached from 
the Wneus, is very striking, 

“ Ati inuialum Aovdii'olin is coiiimeared on tlic 
ChIioi) Hill, nml bits l he clUv't of the I'lirthi'iion. 
Hviii('tlii«( IS mthiT more hifij than tho PciiMaiid 
liillH, and I'l'uicricus it furihor oif and Koindcr 
Ihiiii APthui's Scat the old ('iistio «if Kdin- 
hiivvli it a iiolile foatuio, Huporlil> lua^iillicout.'' 
— /’< iirilliu{/s, 

• Athens of Ireland. Belfast. 

Athens of the AV/c World. Boston, 
not ed for its literary merit and institu- 
tions. 

A thens of the West, Cor'dova, in Spain, 
was 80 called in the Middle Ageae 

Athole Brose (Scotch). A com- 
piaiiid of oatmeal, honey, and whisky. 

At Homo (An). A notification sent 
to fiieiids Hiut the lady who sends it 
will be at lioine on the day aiiff at the 
hour s>ieoifiod, and will bo gjad to see 
the persons mentioned in the card of 
invitation. These “At homes” are 
generally Iteld in an afternoon before 
dinner. Light refreshments are pro- 
vided, and generally some popular games 
are introduced, occasionally music and 
dancing. • 

Ac/ at Home. Not disengaged, or 
prepared for the locoptiou of visitots; 
not in the house. 


H Aijpmio Philosopty 

Attn. Strife. The sqiiire of 
rochles, ^and stirrer up of " contention. 
(Spensei'*: Faerie Quecne, hook ii!) 

Atkins. (See Tokvy Atkins.) 

Atlante'an Shonlders. Shoulders 
able to hear a great weight, like those 
of Atlas, which, according to -heathen 
my thology, .suiiported the whole world. * 
" Ba^e he atoiul,* 

With AtUinleaii Bhitulders fU to her^ 

Tlic wu^ht of iniKliLiear. iiionarrIiieH." 

Milton : Paradiiii' Lout, ImmiR n, :io:*-7. 

Atlan'(6S. Figures of men, used in 
architecture instead of pillars. So calloc^ 
fr^m Atlas, w’lio in Greek mythology 
supported the world on his shoulders. 
Female figures are called Caryat'idSs 
(q.r.). (See Telamones. ) 

Atlan'teB(t3syl.) (in Orlapdo Farioso). 
A sage and a magician who lived in an 
enchanted palace, and brought up 
IlogeTo to all manly virtues. 

Atian'tio Ooeon. An ocean, so culled 
from the Atlas mountains. 

Atlantis. A mythic island which 
contained the Elysian Fields. 

27ie New Atlantis, An island imagined 
by Lord Bacon, where was established a 
pliilosoplucal oominoiiwoalth bent on the 
cultivation of the natural sciences, (^ee 
llToriA, City op the Sun.) 

Atlas. Kiifgof Mauritaliia in Africa, 
fabled to htfVe supported the world upon 
his slioulders. Of course, the tale is 
merely a joctical wajwof Aiying that the 
Atl'xs mountains prop up the lieavens, 
because they are so lofty. We call a 
book of maps an “Atlas,” because it 
contains or holds the world, llie word 
was first employed in this sense by Mer- 
ca'tor, and the title-page of hia collec- 
tion of maps had the figure^, of Atlas 
witli the world on his hack. 

'*Bid AtlM. propping heH\ on, aR poolfl feign, 

Hir suhlei'iiineau wonders spread I " 

Thomson: Autumn, 707-8, 

Atman, in Buddhist philosoplw, is the 
noumeuon of ontt's own self. Not the 
Ego, but the ego divested of all that is 
objective ; the “ spark of heavenly 
flame.” ^ 

“The nnseen and unpel^celvahle, which wa^ 
formerly caiied the sou I, was now caned the self, 
Atman. Nothing could be pretllcated of it ex- 
cept thantwae, that it iwceixed and thought, 
and that it must tie blessed." — Mux tfiUler: 
Mitietvcnth Century, Blay, ISwS, p. 777. • 

Atqimlo Pklloaopliy. The hypo- 
thesis of Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Epicures, tlfat the world is composed 
of a coii^ries of atoms, or pai^tic(es of 



AttlCttt 


Atomic (Pheot^ 


matter bo minute as to be incapable of 
further .diminution. , 

Of course it Is quite impossibleeven to think ot 
a luirlion of matter which has not an ui>per and 
under side, with some breadth and tliiokuess. 

“ According to Democritus, the expounder of the 
Atomic Theory of matter, Iniaffee coiuposed of 
the finest atoms floated from the object to tho 
mind.’ — JfcC’os/i; Psycholngtcal Cognittve Puwsrs, 
1 ). 23 . 

* Atomla Theory* That sil demon tal 
bodias consist of aggregations of atoms, 
not uifitcd fortuitously, but accoroing to 
fixed projKutiona, The lour laws of 
Balton are — constant proTOrtion, ig^cip- 
rocal proportion, multiple preportion, 
tiid compound proportion. • 

' ' This has nothing to do vrith the atomic 
thenr}' of Lciicipiuis. It moreiy means chat gases 
and other elements Always cunibiiie in curtain 
known mtlus or units. 


Atom ic Volume. The space occu- 
pied by a (juantity, compart with, or 
in proportion to, atomic weight. 

Atomic Weight. The weight of an 
atom of an elcinont, compared with an 
atom of liydrogoii, tho standard of imity. 


Atoa'ea. Sarah, Budioss of Marl- 
borough, so called W Pope, because she 
was the friend of Lady Mary Wortley 
• Montague, whom he calls Sappho, He- 
rod'otus says that Atossa, tho mother 
of l^orxcs, was a follower of Sappho. 

Atrip, pio anchor is atrip when it 
boa just been drawn froift the ground 
in perpendicular directiona A sail is 
atrip when it has been hoisted from the 
cap, and is r^dy«for trimm^. The 
word is from the Norwegian arnTBanish 
tripf a short step. 


Attaint. A term in chivalry, mean- 
iiig to strike the helmet and shield of on 
antagonist so firmly with the lonoe, held 
in a direct line, as either to break the 
lance or everthrow the person strudk. 
Hence to ** attaint of treason,’’ etc. 


*■ “ Attaint was a term of tilting, used to express 
the champlun'B having attained his mark, or, in 
other words, struck bis lance straight and fair 
against the belinec or breast of bis adversary.’*— 
Sir Walter lievtt : The Monaetery (note}. 

Atterooik An ill-{empered person, 
who mors all sociability, strictly spik- 
ing, the attercop is the u^U'^Binder. 
CAiiglo -Saxon, afftv*, poiso^ eop, spider. 
Our cob-web i^ould be c^*wehi 
spider-web.) • 

Att|o Bae (The). Soph'oclds, the 
tragic poet, a native of Athena; so 
calM from the great sweetness df liis 
compositieuft. (b.o. 495-40fiw) 

Atte Bird (The). The nightingale ; 


so called because Philomel was tho 
daughter of the King of Athens. 

“ Where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.'* 
Milioft: Ptti oitiee Jteyained, 1 v. i!4&-0. 

Attio BoyiTAitr)^Ceph&loB, beloved 
bv Aurora or MjpfT 
of hunting. ^ * 

“ Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Nut tricked and frouiiced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

Dut kerchiefed in a comely cloud.” 

Miltittt : H PenmrMO, 

Attio Faltb. Inviolable faith, the 
very opiioaite of “ Punic Faith.” 

Attio Muse (The). Xenophon, the 
historian, a native of Athens ; so called 
because tho style of his composition is a 
model of elegance, (s.c. 444-359.) 

Attio Order, in architecture, a square 
column of any of tho five orders. (See 
Oedehs.) 


Attio Salt. Elegant and delicate wit. 
Salt, both in Latin and Greek, was a 
common term for wit^ or sparkling 
thought well expressed: thus Cicero^ 
says, Scipio omnes sale aupei'a'bat'^ 
(Soipio surpassed all in wit). The 
Athenians were noted for thej^ wit and 
elegant turns of thought, and hence 
Attic salt moans wit os pointed and 
delicately expressed os by the Athenians. 
“ Attio point,” wit. 


Attio Boieime. A knowledge of 
Attic Greek. 


Attioa, AtUo Btoroy. Attics are the 
rooms in tho attic storey, and the attic 
storey generally is an extra storey made 
in the roof. In the Roman and Renais- 
sance stylos of architecture the low storey 
above tne comice or entablature is called 
tho “Attic,” Professor Goldstiickor 
^derives the word from the Sanskrit 
attaka (a room on the top of a house). 
(See The Transactioius of tho Philo- 
logical fikiciety, 1854.) 

Attic etorey. Tlie head; the body 
being compared to a house, the head es 
the highest, or attic storey. 

” Here e gentleman proeent, who had In his ntric 
More pe^^r than brains, shrlokeV: ’The man's 

Lowll: IktMe/or Oritice (stanxa on). 
in fumihhed in the attic storey . Not 
dever, dull. 

Qmer in the attic storey. Fuddled, 
partially intoxicated. 

Attlmu. The most elegant and 
finifldied scholar of the Roifittiis. His 
itdmirable taste and sound jadgment 
were so highly thought of that even 
*Cicero submitted to him several of his 
treatises. 



Attingians 
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The English A tticits. Joseph Addison ; 
60 called by Pope, on account of his 
refined taste and philosopliical mind. 
(1672-1719.) 

The Chnstian AiUc^ft, Be^nald 
Heber, Bishop Calcutta. (1783- 
1826.) 

^ 4 %^ Irish Atticm, George Faulkner ; 
so called by Lord Chestorneld. (1700- 
1775.) 

Attin'gians. Heretics of the eighth 
century, who solemnised baptism with 
the words, am the living water.** 
(Attiii, a name of Neptune.) • 

Attook. The forbidden river, beyond 
which 110 pure Hindoo can pass. 

Attorney, Solicitor (French, 
afourmrj to attorn, or turn over to 
anotlier). One legally qualified to 
manage mutters in law for others, and 
to prosecute or defend others, as the case 
may be. A solicitor is one who solicits 
or petitions in Courts of Equity on 
behmf of his clients. At one time 
*solicitorabbelongod to Courts of Equity, 
and attorneys to the other courts. 

From iind ft£i.er Act ftfl, 87 Viol. Jk\I. 87, “all 
iwrsoiis ;a(lifiliteil lui solicitors, ntiornuya, or 
procturs .... enipowored to prattiHc in any 
court, life ninsdlctiun of which is hereby trnns- 
fened to the High (’-onrt of Juhtloo, or the Court 
of Appsal, sliaU be railed Holioiturs of the Su- 
preme Court ." (I87a) 

Power of Attorney, Legal aii- 
‘ thority given to another to collect rente, 
pay wages, invest money, or to act in 
raattei's stated in the instrument on your 
behalf, according to his own judgment. 
In such coses qvkd aliquis fitcU per aH» 
quemy f licit per se. 

, U'mrant of Attorney, The legal in- 
strument wliich confers on another the 
“ Power of Attorney.** 

Atys. Metamorphosed into a fir-tree 
by Cyb'elo. See tlie poem by Catullus, 
translated by Leigh Hunt. • 

Aa Couraat (French), acquainted 
v^th ’* (lit. = in the current [of events]). 
To keep one an courant of everything 
that passes^^ to keep one family with, 
or informed of, possmg events, • 

An Fatt (French). Skilful, thorough 
master of; us, He is quite an fait .in those 
matters^ i,e, ouite master of them or 
conversant with tliem. 

Aa Grand Sdrleux (French). In 
sober earnest. 

“ We arc not aslcod to tiUte Uiese narratives <i8 
grand tdnme. Tiiey are rather sketches of the 
latat, illustrating what eouid bare iteen done,, 
and may lie done again by women . . « * 

NoUe and Qntries ilfotes oh Soofes, June lo, isuB, 


An Pled de la Lettre (French). 
Literatim et verbatim ; according to the 
strict letter of the text. 

“In reading ati pied de la Uttre the story of bis 
CDuddlia’s] fatal illness supcrAeiied on a uteal of 
dried boar's flesh,’ sen'ed to him by a certain 
Kunda.“-^iu 0 feentA Omdury (June, 18SB, p. lost)). 

An Revolr (French). **Good bye 
for the present.** Literally, till seeiny 
you again, * • <s 

AutMTsr'a Dog. {See Doo.) • 
An'doaaUnn. The doctrine of Au'- 
deuB^f Mesopotamia, who lived hi life 
f ourtk century. He maiutaiuod that the 
Okl Testament justifies the belief tbaf 
God has a sensible fonn (Gon. i. 26). 

Andhninla \the nourishing 
in Scandinavian mythology, is tlie cow 
created by Surt to nourish Ymir. She 
supplied nim with four riters of milk, 
and was lierself nourished by licking the 
rocks. (^V'^ Ymib.) 

V Bor. the first man, was made by 
Audhumla licking salt from the snow. 
Odin was the son of Bor. 

The broath of Audluiinla was \ery sweet, but 
her milk was bitter. 

Andley. JFe will John Audley ify 
i,e, abridge it. A theatrical phrase. . 
In the eighteenth century one Shuter 
had a travelling company which visited 
different fairs. It was his custonr to 
lengthen out his performance till a 
goodly iiumteir of uowcomlrs had col- 
lected on the (men stage of his theatre, 
when a boy called out John Audlew and 
the play which was gpinf^ou insicie was 
brought fb an end as soon os possible. 
(1759.) 

And'rey. A country weudi, who 
jilted William for Touchstone. {Shaken 
speare : As You Like It,) 

Ange'nn Stakleo. The stables of 
Augeas, King of Elis, in-Gh'eeoe. In 
those stables he hod kept 3,000 oxen, 
and the stalls had not been cleansed for 
thirty years. When Hercules was ap- 
pointed to cleanse these stables, he 
caused two river^to run through them. 

To cleanse the Augean stables. To 
dear away an accumulated mass of 
cormption, moral, religions, physical, or 
leg$l. To Worm wrongs almost pae^ 
the power of man to tackle. 

Angilmrg ConfeMlon. The chief 
standard of faith in the Lulherau 
chnndi. So colled becau^ while the* 
Diet ef the German Empire was dtting 
at Augsborg, in 1530, the confession ox 
faith drawn up by Melanc^hon and 
Luther was presmrted to Charles Y. 
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Au'nry means properly the func- 
tion of tea au^ (perhaps from avium 
ffarritua), St. rierre says: “The 
first navigators, when out of sight of 
land, watched the flight of biras, as 
indications of the shore, and with no 
other guidance discovered many new 
iidands.”’* From this custom (he says) 
ait>8e the mactic^ of consulting birds 
before eutenng on any important enter- 
prise. XStudtes.) * 

August. The sixth month (beginning 
from March) was once called Mxj§fli9y 
but was changed to Augustus* in com- 
pfiment to Augustus Cwsar of Borne, 
whose “ lucky month “ it was, in which 
occurred many of his most fortunate 
events. 

The pecediug month (July), origin- 
ally called Qi/iutlUs^ had already been 
cliauged to Julius in honour of Julius 
Csesar. 

Augusta. Loudon ; so called by tlie 
Bomatis. 

** Oft let me wauder o'er tlie dewy flelds, 

or uaoend 

Home eminence, Augusta, in tby plaino, 

And sec the country far difluaed nronnil.'* 
Thomson : Spring^ Ifyj, UiT-n. 

Augustan The best literary 

Jieriod of a nation ; so called from Au- 
gustus, the Emperor of Borne, the most 
^Ipiy time of Latin literature. Horace, 
Ovid^ Propertius, Tibullus, Virgil, etc., 
flourished in^his reign. • 

Auffuntan Age of English litet'ature, 
Bei^ning in the reira of Elizabeth and 
enaiug in that of ^mes I. For list of 
authors, see Hmorth Note-bookf^p. 59. 

Augustan Age of China, Erance, 
Germany, Hindustan, Portugal, etc., see 
ditto. 

Auj^tau History. A series of 
histories of the Bomoii Empire from 157 
to 285, ascribed to the six foUowi^ 
authors : Delius Spartianus, JuHus 
Capitollnus, JElius LampridiuiL Yul* 
catius Gallicanus, Trebellius Foluo, and 
Flavius Yopiscus. 

Angnstlue {The Second^ ^ Thomas 
Aquinas, also ciuled ttxe» Angelic Hoetor, 
(1224-1276.) 

Attgnstliriang. Frion or nnna of 
the Augustine Or^r, estaldphol iii the 
eleventh century in commexpozation of 
St. Augustine, and in imitation of the 
ancien^ order founded by him^ ^e 
fourth pentuiy. 

Those who believe, on the authority 
of St. Augiurtane, in absolute predesthia* 
tion and e iio tfl al grace, l^^t is, that 
predestlxiatioa is ^te independent of 
sum, and ‘that grace has no refmnoe to 


. _ mety and moral conduct, but 

IS vouclisQied by God’s own absolute 
will. Whom Ho would He ' did pre- 
destinate, and “whom He did predes- 
tinate, them Ho also ca^ed ” (Eomuus 
viii. 30). • t, 

Augutno. No proper name, bu^ 
mere title given to Octavian, because 
he was heaa of the priesthood. In the 
reign of Bioclo'tian the two emperors 
"were each styled Augustus (sacred 
majesty), and tlie two viceioys Qesar, 
Prior to that time Ha'drian limited the 
title of Casar to the heir presumptive. 

Augmtns. Philippe 11. of France ; so 
collda because he was l>oru in the montli 
of August. (1165, 1180-1223.) • 

Sigismund ll. of Poland. (1520, 1548- 
1572.) 


Anlay* iu Indian mythology, is the 
horse witli a huge trunk, on imch Baly 
the giant rode. 


''Through these wide portals oft had Ualy rode 
Triumphant from Ills prrMid Bbode, 

When, in bis grentness, bo tarstrode 
The Aulay, hugest of fouMooted kind, 

The Aulay*hurHO, that in his force * 

With elephantine trunk, could hind 


And lift the elophapt, and on the wind 
Whirl him awa> , with sway and swkig, 

K’en like ii iiebhio from the practised sling." 


Hoxithcy: Curse of Kehama, 1. s. 


Anld Brig and New Brig, of Robert 
Burns, refers to tho bridges over the 
river Ayr, in Scotland. 


Anld Homle. After the establish - 
meut of Christianity, the heathen deities 
were degraded by the Church into fallen 
angels ; and Pan, with his horns, crooked 
nose, goat’s beard, polhted ears, and 
goats’ feet, was transformed to his 8a- 
tanio majesty, and called Old Horny. 

“ O tlion, wlmtci or title suit thee, 

Auld Horiilo, Saiaii, Nick, or (JJootie." 

Bums. 

Anld Reekie. Edinburgh old town ; 
so calle^ because it generally appears 
to be capped by a cloud of ^‘reek” or 
smoke. , 

AvUc Cennoll* Tlie council of the 
Kaiser in the old German Empire, from 
which thoro was no appeal (1495-1806) 
(Latb, aula, a court). The uamo is 
now (^ven*in Austria to a council of 
Vienna which maizes the war depart- 
ment of the Austrian Empire. 


Aunt Bally. A game in which a 
wooden head is mounted on lapolc. Tlie 
^un of the gome xe to knock mb nose oi 
wie flgnre, or br^ the pipe stuck in its 
mouth. This is to be done by throwing 
*at it, from a stated distance, a short 
club. The word aunt was anciently 
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applied to any old woman: thus, in 
Siiakespeare, Tuck speaks of 

“ Tbei^erit uiint tellitig tlie nadOeat talc," 
Midsummer HighV 9 Dream, il. 1. 

Anre'ola. ^ circle of light, emble- 
matical of gloiy,„^la(?fed uy the old 
painters round tlurffifikda of martyrs and 
Bfiints. The notion was derived from 
Exod. XXV. 2). Factes corv>na»i aure^olani 

“Thou shalt by thine own merits make 

or thyself a crown, besides that of jjoUl 
which (Jod has promised to the faith- 
ful”) {])onue: Sermons). Strictly speak- 
ing, the glory conftnod to the head alone 
is a nimoHs^ and only when it envrelops 
the entire body is it called an aureola. 

Dll I'ange inforiiiH iia that the aureola of nuns 
if) ()f martyrs red. and fif doctors green. 

The nitnhiiii of n Christ should contain n 
cross ; of the V'irtrin Mury.u circlet of stars ; of 
God the Father, a triangle with ra^s , of a li\ ing 
saint, a siiuare without rays. 

“They say, who know the life (li\ me. 

And upwaid gaze with eagle ej iie. 

That hy each golden crown on higli, 
llu'h with celestial Jewelry, 

Which for our Lord's redeemed is set, 

There hangs a radiant coronet, 

All gemnx^d with imre and li\ ing light 
Too dazzling for a siuner's sight, 

I'leiyiied for \ irgln souls, and them 
Who s<*ek the tndrtj r's diadeiu ’’ 

Keble: Christ mn Year. 

Au'rL • u4uri sacra fatnSs (the cursed 
hungpr for wealth), applied to that rest- 
less craving for money which is almost a 
monomania. 

Aurora, Early morning. Accord- 
ing to Onnuan mythology, the goddess 
Aurora, called by Horoor “rosy-fin- 
gored,” sets out before the sun, and is 
tlie pioneer of his rising. 

“ You cannot sliutlhe uiiuluws of the sky. 

Through whicli Asiror.i shows her hnghtening 
face." 

Thomson : Caaile o/TiuMence, atnto ii. n. 

AnroraU tears. The morning dew. 

AnroTa Anatralla. The Southern 
lights, a similar phenomenon to the 
“ Aurora Borealis.” 

Auro'ra Borealis (Latin). <Thc elec- 
trical lights occasionally seen in the 
Bortheni part of the sky; also called 
“ Northern Lights, ” and “ Merry 
Dancers.”^ {See DfiEWENTWATEE.) 

Aurora Rally, A rich, iiobft Ei^lish 
orphan ; left to the care of gpardiaus ; a 
Catholic in religion ; and in person 

“ A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 

BifTon ; Don Juan, x v. 4S. 

Auro'ra Soptontrioiialia. Same 
as Aurora Austr&lis {q.p.). 

AnoG'nla, An ancient name of Italj^; 
so called from Anson, son of Ulysses, and 
father of the Auso'nCs. 

** All the green delights Ausonia iHuirs.” * 
Thomson ; Summer, 900. 


Aua pioes, Under $/otfr good auspices , 
i.e. through your* influence, og the in- 
iluenoo oi your good name. In Home 
only the Commander-in-Chief was allowed 
to take the auspices of war. If a legate 
gained a victory, ho was said to wm it 
under the good auspices of his superior 
in command. 

“Auspex” is from avispex {avis and 
spicio)y one who obsei ves tht' flight, etc. , 
of birds. 

Aua'ter. A wind pomicious to flowers 
aiuyiealth. In Italy one of the South 
winds wks so called ; its modern name is 
tlie Sirocco. (Greek, auste'rosy hot, dry). 
In England it is a damp wind, generally 
bringing wet weather. 

“ Nought l)tit putrid Hircaiiisaud noinimie fi)g.<i, 

Foi ever hung on drizzly Ausiera heard ’’ 

Thomson : Castle of JndoUnce, li. 7ti. 

AuBtin Friars. Friars of the Order 
of St. Augustine. {See Begging.) 

Austrian Xiip. 'Hie thick undcr-lip, 
characteristic of the house of Hapa'burg. 
Derived from Oymbiirgis. daughter of 
Ziemovitz, Duke of Maso'via, and nioce 
of the then King of Poland. Cvmburgis 
was noted for lier beauty and unusual 
strength. 

Aut C»sar' aut nnllus [Latin, 
Fithcr (Uesar or no one], cverytbirg or 
nothing ; all or not at all. Cmsar used 
to say, “heowould sooner^ be first in a 
village thgn second at Koine.” Milton 
makes Satan say, 

" Better tu reign iii llelk thna 8er\ e in Hmx on.** 

^ ^ • MtUmt : Par. Lost, I. S6:i. 

{See Six.) 

Antbentio Doctor, Gregory of 
Him'ini. (Fourteenth century.) 

Auto da Fe. \An act of faith.] A 
day set aj^Nirt Iw tne Inquisition for the 
examination of “ heretics.” Those not 
acquit^ were burnt. The reason why 
inquisitors burnt their victims was, be- 
cause they are forbidden to “ shod 
blood ” ; on axiom of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church bekfig, Feeler sia non mvif 
san^guinem ” (the church is untainted 
with blood). 

Autol^As, Thepcraftiest of tliievqs. 
He stole flocks of his neighbours, and 
cluing^ their marks. Si'B;^hos out- 
wittra him by marking his under 

their feet, a aevice which so tioifled the 
rogqe that he instantly “ cottoned ” to 
him. Shakespj^re introduces him in 
Winter's Tale as a pedlar, and says 
he w& called the son of MercuCr j, because 
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he was bora under that “ tliieving 
planet.” 

** AutolycuB is DO lapidary, though ifb drives a 
ntanng trade In tiash jewellery." — Mall 
(Jazette. 

Automaton— plural, automatons or 
automata. Machines which imitate the 
actions, etc., o£ living creatures. Tlie 
most famous are the following : — (1) The 
yigeoH that could fly, made, B.o. 400, by 
Archy taSy'^f Tardhtum ; ('J) 'the wooden 
eagle di Be^omouta'nus, the German, 
which flew fi'om the city of Kcenigsberg 
to meet the emperor, saluted him. afld 
returned, 1436-1476; (3) the deik of 
^aucanson of Grenoble, which cotild eat 
and drink, and even in a way digist 
food ; its wings, viscera, bones, etc., 
minutely resembled those of a living 
animal. Vaiioansoli also made an image 
of Pan, which, at the iMJck of Syrinx, 
i-ose from Ills seat, played on his pii^)C, 
bowed when applaudecf, and sat down 
again. He also made an asp which, 
on being touched by an actress, in the 
character of Cleopatra, flew at her breast 
with a malignant hiss. Louis XV. set 
him to make a human figure, but he died 
before he had completed it, (Greek, 
autos^mao^ I self-move.J {See Andboid.) 

V Pierre Dron and his son Louis were 
noted for their automatons; so was 
Frederick of Kiiause (Vienna). The 
chess-player of Wolfgang, baron of 
Kempeleu, in 1784, created quite a furor 
in Paris. Napoleon on ^ one occasion 
plqyed chess with this autoi^aton. {See 
bitAZEN Heads.) 

Antom'odun. A coaohmaq. Ho was 
the charioteer of Achilles. 

Autumn. He is come to his 

i, c. to be hanged, to his ‘*fall.” A 
pun on the plan of ^Hiuiiiug a man off ” 
by dropping the plank on which he 
stands. The drop is the ^Meaf,” and 
autumn fs called the fall,” or ** fall of 
the leaf.” 

A'u^ in Bnrmah, has marble quarries 
of which idols are mode, and only priests 
are allowed to trade there. (Sutnes, vol. 

ii. p. 376.) 

'*Ab on Avti'BBliore, 

Wjiore none Imt priests are privileged to trade 

In tbat best marble ot wbicb sods ore mode.'* 

T. Moire : LaUa pert 1. 

. AvnlaiMdia (3 syl.) lAons properly 
something which goes downwards 
(French, d vat). The word is applied to 
a mms of snow mixed with earth, ice, 
and jftones, which slips down a mountain 
side to the lower ground. Hetaj^oric- 
ally. we jypeak of an *^avalanrae of 
applause, ”an avalanche of bouquets ” 
showered on the stage, etc. ^ 


Avalon. An ocean island, where 
King Arthur resided and was buried. 
The word means ** Apple islaa^ ” {aval, 
apple ; gn\ island) ; and it w ^uerally 
thought to mean Glastoidiury, a name 
derived from ^e SaiEiUi glastn (green 
like glass). 4^ 

Avant Courier. (French, a^it 
eourner.) A “ messenger sent before” 
to got things ready for a party of tra- 
vellei-s^ or to announce their approach. 
Anythmg said or done to prepare the 
way for something more important to 
follow ; a feeler, a harbinger. 

Afant Garde. (French.) The van 
or advanced guard of an army. 

Avatar'. The advent to earth of a 
deity in a visible form. The ten av&ta'ras 
of Vishuu, in HindCi mythology, are by 
far the most celebrated. 1st advent, iii 
the fonn of a fish ; 2ud, in that of a 
tortoise ; 3rd, of a hog ; 4th, of a mou- 
ster, half man and half lion, to destroy 
the giant Iranian ; 6th, in the form of a 
dwai-f (tliis Av&tar is called Varurana) ; 
6th, in human form, under the name ofr 
Ktlma; 7th, under the some ^ure and 
name, to slay the thousand-armed giant 
Cartfisuciriargunan; 8th, as a child named 
Krishna, who performed nunierops mir- 
acles (this is the most memorable of 
all the odven^ ; 9th, under the form 
of Buddha. These are all past. The 
10th advent will be in the form of a 
white horse (Kalki) with wiiig^, to 
destroy the earth, 

“ In Vishnu Isnd what ii\ star’ 

Or who in MoHCow,tuw(inlH I he rzai *" 

0 /{rointnt;/. 

Ave JHKarl'a [Hai/,'J/arg .') {Jre, 2 
syL). The first two words of the 
aiigeFs salutation to the Virgin Mary.* 
^uke i. 28.) In *the ^inau Cathotic 
Church the phrase is applied to an in- 
vocation to the Virgin mginniug with 
those words; and also to the smaller 
beads ctf a rosary, the larger ones being 
termed pater-mstei's. 

Avenel (2 syl). White Lddy Hf 
AvmeL A tutelary spirit in Scott^s 
Monastery, ^ 

Aveignr of Blood {pie\ The man 
who, in tho Jewish polity, the right 
of taking vengeance on him who hod 
alain one of his kinsmen. The Avenger 
in Hebrew is colled goU, 
cities of refuffo wore appointed for tlio i*ro- 
tooiion of lioinieides, of tSose who lind 
(»nsed anotbor'B dcatli liyacddeat. The Koran 
.■auctions the Jewish custom. Family feiids 
'^havo been a coinmuu banting ground ox iMiets 
and novelists. 

«Aver'nuo (Greek, a-ornis, without 
a bird ”) . A lake in Camjia'uia, so colled 
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from the belief that its sulphurous and 
mepliitic vapours killed ai^ bird that 
happened to inhale them. Poets call it 
the enta^ce to the infei'nal regions ; 
hence the proverb, T/ie ((escerti to uivei-ntta 
fs eaH\jy h%a^‘'mniny back again w quite 
another inattn\ : ^no^niAc that all bad 
habits are easily a<5lfiireai hut very hard 
to. be abandoned. 

Av'ertln {St.), The patron saint of 
lunatics; so called from the French 
aecrtuicux (lunatics). 

Avofl'ta. The sacred Scriptures of the 
Mngiatis, composed by Zoroaster. Better 
known as the Zend-Avesta or ‘Uiving 
word in the Zend language.” 

Aveu'glo. Sou of Erebus and Nox. 

{Spenacr : Faerie Queen e,) 

Avio'nua. A writer of fables in the 
decline of the Boman empire. In the 
Middle Ages, a collection of fables used 
to lie called Av'ynet, or E'sopet. 

A vinonlo matrimonii (Latin). 
Eivorced froni marriage ties. A total 
divorce. A divorce a menm et thoro is 
a partirfl divorce. The divorce a vinculo 
tnatriwomi is because the marriage was 
never legul, os in the case of bigamy, or 
marriago within the prolnbitod degrees ; 
but a divorce a mensa et thoro is because 
the parties cannot live together from 
iiic(»nipatibility of temper, in which case 
they may, if they choose, come together 
again. 


** One uf your liaviai;, and yet cark snd care." 

Muaee* Lookina Otaaa. 

Kven inedlcfnes.aR wholewile goods, are bought 
and aolct’by avoirdui^ois weight. 

'A-weather* The reverse of a- fee. 
“A- weather” is towards the weather, 
or the side on which the wind strikes. 
** A-lee ” is in the lee or shelter, and 
therefore opposite to the win4 side ; as 
helm a-weamer. « 

Awkward. Fren^, gaSehe, not dox- 
terohs. Awk moans the left hand. 
Hence in Holland's Flutarch we have 
awke or left hand” ; and ag^n, 
“ Tlioy feceive her awklg when she pre- 
apnteth . . . the right hand.” (Ac 
SiNIBTEE.) 

Awkward Sqnad. In military lan- 
guage means recruits not yet fitted to 
take their place in the regimental line. 

A sqtiad is a troop or ronl^winy of soliiiprs 
under a sergeant. It is a rontraeliou of 
ron. A squadron of eavalry is tbo unit of a 
regiment. Three or four Hquadrons iiinko a regi- 
ment, and a certain number of regiments con- 
stitute an army. In naval aflhirs a squadron is a 
section of a fleet. 

AwL “iV/ pack up my awls and 
be gofhe^’*' i.e. all my goods. The play is 
on awl and all. 

AM»m “ To ha7ig up one's axe," To 
retire from busiuess, to give ovei* a use* 
less pro.^t. The allusion is to the 
ancient battle - axe, bung up to* the 
gods whou the fight waat done. All 
classical scholars will coll to mind the 


Avlz. An order of knighthood in 
Portugal, founded by Sancho I., and 
having for its object the subjugation of 
the Moors. ^ 

Avoid Stxremes. The wdse saw of 
Pit'tacos of Mityle'ne. (b.c. 662-569.) 

Avoir. A.voir Martel en tete (French). 
To bo distracted. Martel is a Wnmer, 
hence distraction, torment, torture. 

AvoirduiMla. French) avowy aver or 
avier, goods in general, and poise^poids 
fweight). Not the verb, but the noun 
nioir. Properly at’oir de pends (goods 
having wwght), goods sold bv weight. 
We have the woia overy meorung goods 
in general, hence also cattle; wE^oe 
such componuds os aver-oom, aver- 
pmmy, aveivsHver, aver-lan^ and so on. . 
Wehavealso thenoun having, havings ” 
« possessions. 

There lf\co^ioD Fiwch phrase oveir da poiefs 
(tote weightlwith which our wort 
tkss been muddled an, 

«g»re(t my prewnt texittgs [propertyl to bestow 
Ay bounties o^n you.” 

; Henry YIU . , 111*, s. • 


nuuMuii w xLurace vj a Similar neman 
custom. Being snubbed by Pyrrha. 
he Bays,^ *«He will* halig up his axe 
upon W wall,” or more literally, his 
” drenched garments on the temple- 
walls of Neptune.” (1 Odes, V. 14-17.) 
{See Abk.) 

the axe on the helve. To solve 
a difficully. To hit the right nail on 
the head. r 

To send the axe after the helve. To 
wiend good money after bad, or under 
the hoM of recovering bad debts. 

m ha* an ax* to grinA. Sam. Mifish 
motive in the background ; some per- 
sonal inteiest to Answer. Franklin teUs 
of aman who wanted to grind his axe, 
^t had no one to turn the grindstone. 

to ^ yard wl^ he saw youxtf 
Frank^ he asked the boy to show biw 
how ^ machine woik^ and kept 
prmi^ him till his axe was osonnA 
and then laughed at him for his 

Divination by an 
hadhnt 

Ureelp with a view of dboovering 
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oxime. ' An a^te was placed on a red- 
hot axe, and indicated the {guilty person 
by its motion. (Greek, ax’mS tnfinteia.) 

Ayab (Anglo-Indian). A native 
Hiudil nttrso or lady’s maid. 

“ T1j« ayahs, or niirs«s,are said to Ite the lieit in 
the world.”— U. Tajftor: .Visit io India, clia]i. li. 
V a:. 

, Aye^sdUili (3 syl.). Mahomet's second 
and favourite wife. He married her 
when she was only nine years old^ and 
died in'iicr arms. 

-Ayr.'shire Poet. Hohert Bums, horn 
near the town of Ayr. (1759-W96,> 

^Asaz'eL The scape-goat : so oall<^ 
by the^iJews, because the high priest 
ctist lots on two goats ; one lot was for 
the Lord, and the other \oi for Azaz*d or 
Satan, and the goat on which the latter 
lot fell was tl]^o scape -goat. 

Azaz'ieL A seraph who fell in love 
with An'ah, a ^nddaughtcr of Coin. 
When the flood came, he carried her 
under his wing to some other planet. 
{By rati : Hear>en and Barth.) 

Azaz'iL In Milton's Paradise Losi^ 
Azazil is the standard-bearer of the in- 
fernal host. According to the Koran, 
‘when God commanded the angels to 
worship Adam, Azozil replied, “Why 
shogld the son of fire fall down before a 
son of clayy and God cast him out of 
heaven. His name waa f^en changed 
to BhliSj which moans “ despair,” 

“ Tliffn stniisht cominBods tbat u? the wsrlike 
sound 

Of train pots load, and clarions, lie upreored 
His mighty standard ; tbat proM nonour 
claimed 

Azazil, as his righM rlioruh tall.*' 

union : Paradise Xost, hook i. 531-4. 

The young convert who Joined 

the creed and standard ” of the veiled 
mophet of Khorassan, in Moore’s L<etUa 
Mookh, When he was witness of the 
prophet’s infamy, he ioined the caliph’s 
army, and was mainly instmmentai in 
defeating that of the veiled ptOphet. 

Jkm'Ot Marquis of EstO, married Pari- 
si'na, who fell in love with Hugo, a 
natural son of Aad? The jnaiiqnis 
ordered Hu^ to be breaded no 
one knows what the fate ci Poiwliia 
was. ^ Aao, at ang lat^nAiied ftfoin, 
and had a family. This Axo waa in 
reality Niocolo of Feiralra. (fiffVon: 
Pariema,) 

A*Ai^WaTW* iSSemi'ta 18 riie^name 
of the late.iond Axor iSbak of the«bear, 
in Marnontel’q tale of ieemtu atid the 
Usast , Zonita entreata the^ kind 


monster to let her see her father, if only 
for a few moments ; so drawing aside a 
curtain, he shows him to her m a magic 
mirror. This mirror was a soif of tele- 
scope, which rendered obioc^ otherwise 
too far off distinctly 

Ax'oth. The p&lBLCo'a of Paracelsus, 
regarded by his f^.lloweTB as “ the tinc- 
ture of life." 

Ax'rael (3 syl.). Tlie angel that 
watches over the dying, and takes the 
soul from the body. The angel of death. 
He will bo the last to die, hut will do so 
at tha second trump of the archangel. 

**1*110 MohiiinntoUan doctora wiv thiit. Axmol wan 
roiiiiiuRiiiouod to lufllrl. t.)io penally <)fdOHtbuu all 
mankind.*'—//, Christinas, 

The mnys of Azrael. The approach 
of death ; uio signs of deatli coming on 
the dying. 

“TIiohowIio llatcn In the . . . watches of the 
nmlit for the winirH of Azmel.”— /iMairt. 

AxlraHL The archangel commissioned 
to blow the trumpet of the resurrection. 
( The Koran ) 

Axteoa. An indigenous i^ple of 
Mexico who, in 1326, founded Tenoch- 
titlan. They wore in the Zenith of 
their power m the foui’teenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. When the Spaniards 
arrived, their king was Montezuma; 
their supremo god was Taoti ; and 
Huitzilopoohtli was the divine protector 
of their nation, to whom they offered 
human victims. 

AxuoeWfi. An old K^sy who stole 
Manliiio, infant son %{ Garzia, the 
Conte di Luna's brother. {Verdi: It 
Trovatore,) 

Axnre. Sky blue. Bepresented in 
royal arms by the planet Jupiter, in 
noblemen*8 vy the sapphire. The 
ground of the old shield ox France was 
azure. %nblem of fidelity and truth. 
Bepresented in heraldic denoes by hori- 
zontal lines. » 

AsntML The fairy whoowned what 
we call^olland PaA. Kkg O'beron 
gave him his dauc^ter Kenna in mar- 
riage when he dinve Altdon from his 
empire. Albion invaded Kensington, the 
ternto^ of King Oberom but was slain 
in battle by AzmieL (liekelL) 

A8yBUtaa.(3 syL). The^manCath- 
oliOB ore so caQed by the Greek Church, 
because the holy wafers used by them 
in the eucharist are made of unleavened 
^ bread. (Greek, onieios, unleavened.) 
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B. * fijliis letter its the outline of a 
house, Ib called in Hebrovr heth 
house). Egyptiaft hierology tmg 
letter is a shew^, < 

B stands for 300. 8c%t irecentum 
sibi cogn&ium retiuSre. And, again, Et 
li. irecentum per se reiincre videtnr. But 
with a line abovCy it denotes 3,000. 

For JtecarrB and Bemol (French for B sliarp 
aud B flat), Me llKCAunB. 

Marked with a B (French), i.e. a poor 
thing. In the French language almost 
all personal defects begin with the letter 
B ; e.g. biglt (squint-eyed), borgne (one- 
eyod), boeau (humpty), boiteux (lame), 
etc. 

Not to know B from a hattledoor. To 
he quite illiterate, not to know even his 
letters. Micge tells us that hoimbooka 
used to be called battledoors. The 
phrase might therefore originally mean 
not to know the B of, from, or out of, 
your hornbook. But its more general 
meanitig is not able to distinguish one 
letter ISiTom another.” 

** lie knoweih not a R from a J^attledoore.*'— 
Ifou}i>U : Biigliah Proverba, 

“ Distiiututab a B irom a Iiattledore."— DeAfccr; 
Oula Ilornebook. 

I hnotv B from a Bu^Pafoot, Similar 
to the proverb, ” I know n hawk from 
a hemsnaw.” {iSee Hawk.) The bull’s 
parted hoof somewhat resembles a B. 

“There were iiieinlH!r« w'h« scarcely knew B 
fre»ni a IfiiU’H fooV' Brackenbi'idtie : Modern 
Chimlry. 

B. C, Marked with B.C. (bad 
character). When a soldier disgraced 
himself by nisubordiuation ho was 
formerly marked with “B. 0.” before 
lie wiui drummed out of the regiment. 

B. and 8. Brandy and soda-water. 

^ K. S. The dame of residence ” 
given by officers in mufti, who do not 
wish to give up their address. eThe word 
stands for BarracKS, 

• B Flat!. Bugs. The pun is **B” 
(the initial letter), and from the 

flatness of the obnendous insect. AW 
called Ngtfblk Jfoufarda, fromilr. Bngg, 
who advertised in the Tima that he 
^ould in future change hiS name into 
Norftdk Howard. ” F Skasf.) 

B.1ih Four BJ*a eaaential fir aoeied 
aucem. Blood, brains, brass, brads 
(money) . (American. ) 

Beware of the B.’s, ue, the Brid^. 
A Oarlow caution. 

B. Of B. K* Some mysterious iu^tialfi 
applied to himself in his diary by 


Arthur Orton, *Uhe Tichbome Claim- 
ant.” Supposed to denote “ Baronet of 
British Kingdom.” 

Baal-Poor or BeVphegor. The 
pua of the Mo'abites and Midianites. 

Baal Samln. The god of celestial 
places. 

Baal Shomooh. The Suxf-god. , 

Baal Zobonb [Beelzal^ub], god of 
corruption or of flies. {Bee Flj^s.) 

BalML Some as (Turkish). Ali- 
baba is “ father Ali.” 

^ab&ii. The bogie with -which . 
4 nui‘ 8 eB in Languedoc terrify uiirily 
children. 

Baboa In tho Wood. (1) Simple 
trustful folks, never suspicious, and 
eiisily gulled. 

( 2 ) Insurrectionary hprdos that in- 
fested the mountains of Wicklow and 
the woods of Enniscorihy tow'nrds the 
close of tho eighteenth century. {Bee 
Childben,]) 

(3) Men in tho stocks or in the pillory. 

Baboo {DeitUa of), in Borne. VATI- 
CAN, or, more coiTectly, VAGITAN-US 
(^.i'.), the god who caused infants to 
utter their first erg. FABULIN-U^ 
iq*v,)t the god to whom Boman parents 
made an onering when an infant uttered 
its first word. CUBA (g. r .) , tlio gsddess 
who kept infants quiet dn their cots. 
DOMnJU'CA, the goddess who brought ' 
young cjiildren safe home, and kept* 
guard over them when out oi their 
parents’ sight. ^ 

Babloa In tho Xyoa. That is, love 
ill the expression of the eyes. Love is 
the little babe Cupid, and hence the 
conceit, originating from the reflection 
of tho oulo<^er in the pupil of another’s 
eyes. 

“In each of ber twi» iTvsta] o>«*a 
Smlletb a naked bo> [Cii^dj." 

Lord Surrey. 

' Bbe clung atmnt hit neck, gave him ten kltseH, 
Toyed with bit locks, looked l^aldea in bit 
eyet." Beywood ; Love' a Mi^eaa. 


A perfect Babel, A thorough 
confusioii. Babel of sounds.” A 
confused uproar, in which nothing can 
be heard but hubbub. The allusmn is 
to the oodlusion of tongues at Babel. 
(Genesis zi.) 


“ God^ . . comet down to tee tbeir cit^-, 
...... and in deritiou tots 

ITpon their tongnet a varioiit tpiii t, tAmr.e 
Quite out thoir native language, and toitread ) 
To sow ^ Jangling noise of words unknown* 
y wtbwitn a hideout gabble liset loud 
Amung the buiidort i jAch to other calls 
Nca iindertliKMl. . . . Tbitt was the building left 

fCic^lculouB, and the work Confutlon named.** 
IfiltoH; Paradiae iteet, xli. 4m 
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Haboiui. (See Bagbuc.) 

Babooin. Taim-voue, petitefitabouiH; 
laietez parlez votre mkre^ jffit eet plue eage 
quevom. The tale or fable is thia: A 
girl one day went to make an offering to 
Yonua, and pr^ed the goddeaa to mve 
her for huabwd a joun^ man on whom 
alie had <flxed her aflec&ma. A young 
time to be behind 
and heorii^ the 
fine a gentl^au 
IB nob for Buoh aa you.^’ The voice 
aeemed to proceed from the ii^age«^and 
the girl replied. **Hold youC 
pou little monkey; ''let your n 
speak, for she is wW than yon.** 

,B*bF CliarlM. So Jamea I. used 
to call hia son Charles, afterwards 
Charles 14'^ 

Babsrloiu * The mode^*n Bahghn* So 
London is sometimes calle^ on account 
dlita wealth, luxury, and diasipatioo* 

BabylonloB Nmnbera. Ne Bahy^ 
Imioa tmidrie numerot. Do not pry into 
futurity by astrological calculatmns and 
horoscopes. Do not consult fortune- 
tellers. The Chaldseans were the most 
noted of aatrologeis. (Horace : Odes, 
'book i. xi. 2.) 


BabyloniabCnirtlyity. The seventy 
yeolb that the Jews were captives in 
Babylon. were ma^ captives by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and released By Cyrus 
(b.0.638). • 


Babylonlal^Oaniiaiit (4)* Ba^^ 
hnlca vestiSf a garment woven with 
divers colours. C^Uny^ viii. 74.) 

1 saw among the spoils a goodly ^hylealfh 
garment.’'— Jodiua vli. SI. 

Baoa. The Valley of Bern, also 
called the Valley of Tears, tianslated in 
the New Vernon ** tiie Valley of Weep- 
ing,” f^pd^tly a diy sterile valley, 
the type of this earth rooilt by sorrow^ 
and am. Blessed is the man • . . 


in whose heart are the ways of them. 
Who passing through the ymyr of Baca 
make it a well . 4 /I QMnt ImdriT* 
^4 That man is blessed wbqiie trust m 
God converts adverse droOmstaiioes tkto 
nroofSof divine love. ^^Whamllisleveth 


Hechasteneth.” Tbey/^MSomemigtli 
to strength.” ~ 

In the mountains of Lebanon is' a 
valley^ialied BaeiL but it is desotfbed as 
fertile bnd' very delicious. The Vallsy 
of Lehasi^ (Joshua xL 17> is encp«n- 
passed liy mountains, one of wltm ie 
veiV iMUffem and abounds In i" 
rocks, aiid*tim^. but aaotfaer is 


a tMrestiial paradise. Boca 
*'mulbenT trees,” but Bek^ means 
a plain.'* Perowne BaybSoS»oah is 
from a Hebsew root widti means 
“weeping.” 

“ Our MmrceB orconxtr^plMfiure dry up an w« 
journey 011 tbriiugli (he vale ol iiaVha>”'-’Aif‘ 
Valter ,Snote ; The ArUiquwry. 


The Holy Bottle, and also 
the priestess of the Holy Bottle, tlie 
oracle of Lantern-land consulted by 
Pauui’ge on the momentous question 
whether or not ho ought to marry. The 
Holy Bottle answered with a dlok like 
the noise made by a glass snapping. 
Bacbttc told Panurge the noise meant 
trine (drink), and tlmt was the response^ 
the most dbrm and positive ever given 
by the oraole. Panurge might interpret 
it as he Uked, the obsourity would 
always save the oracle. 

Bo Pie or Olttek (aar O or neUher, 

Or 1>o0>i |or aught 1 care, or either 1 
Moreuttdecldea * nBaohue, 


Here’s heads for 


and tails for GlttcK. 

B. 0. & 


_ . - jnanllft. Festivab in honour 
of Bacchus, distingnished for thsirlioen- 
tiouBnea|apd debauchery. Plato si^ he 
has seehl^ whole popiuationpl Athens 
drunk at these festivals. 


linonhnmfcHfa» Drunken, rollick- 
some, devoted or pertaining to Bacchus 

Bneobuit. A person given to habits 
of drinking;’ so called from the “bac- 
chants,” or men admitted to the feasts of 
Bacchus. Bacchants wore ftllets of ivy. 


Bftoohnnm (2 syl.). f A female wine- 
Ubber ; i[> called fpom the “baoohontSs,** 

(X female priestesses of Baccbhs.. They . 
^ wore fillets of ivy. 

Bnonbls. A sacred bull which changed 
its oolonr^^ every hour of the day. 
(l^yptiof^ mythol^y,) 

BnoOlAui [wirtej. In Boman mytho- 
logy the god of wine. He is represented 
as a beautiful youth with block eyesf 
golden locks, flowing with curls about 
his sfaouUierB and flllmd wim ivy. In 
peace hiifrobe was purpleu ia war he 
was covere4 with a panther s skin. His 
olmriot was drawn hy panthers, 

The famous atatue of Bacchus In the 
'pold^ of Borghese (3 syL) iarepreaented 
witii a bunch of grapes in his hand and 
a pont^ at bis mL Win tells us 
tm dmltiscoil4|nestof IndUL Bacchus 
tiered Thebes in a chariot drawn by 

•*^?^^*Btra8oan Baodius was called 
Ikar cr Hesar; the Umbrian Hcsar; the 
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Assyrian Isaua; the Greek Ihon-yms ; 
the Ghtbtian Nyasita ; the ]3ebrew mzziz; 
a Greek^nri was lacchua (from lachi^ 
a shout) ^ Latin Baochua ; other 
forms of the ^ord are the Norse E%a ; 
the lea f ^h^PeSeian Yez; the 

Gaulish Yiea, the German K%at; and 
the Chinese Jfoa. 

As Jolly Bacchus, god of pleasure, 

Charmed the wide world with dnak and dances, 
And ail his thoiiaand airy fancies, 

Alas I he Quite forgot the while 

His fav ouiite vines in Lesbos' isle." PameU 

Bacchu8t in the Lustad^ is^e evil 
demon or antaffonist of Jupiter, the lord 
of destiny. As Mars is the gurrdian 
power of Christianity, Bacchus is the 
guardian power of Mohammedanism. 

Bacchua aprang fmn the thigh of Zeua, 
The tale is that Sem'elS asked Zeus to 
appear before her in all his glory, but 
the foohsh request proved her death. 
Zeus saved the child which was prema- 
turely bom by sewing it ui^ his thigh 
till it came to matunty. The Andiian 
tradition is that the infant Bacchus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of 
Mount Moros. As ^^Meroa’’ is Greek 
for a thigh^ the Greek fable is readily 
explained^ 

What has that to do mth Baechua f 
i.e, what has that to do with the matter 
in handP When Thespis introduced 
I'eoitations iu the vintage songs, the 
innovation was suffered to pass, so long 
as the subject of recitation bore on the 
exploits of Bacchus ; but when, for 
variety sake, hC wandered to other 
subjects, the Greek^ulled him up with 
the exolomatioa, ** What has that to do 
with Bacchus?^’ {See BCiscxmA, Mou- 
T02ro.} 

J^acchua a noye nlaa d*hommea qtie 
Neptune, The ale-tiouse wrecks more 
men than the ocean. 


A pneat of Bacchus, A toper. 

"The JolL uid priests of Bacchus in tho parlour 
make tlieir llhadons of claret.’W £ Xe Favu. 
T/u ffouae in the ChttreHj/ant, v 113. 

A eon of Bacchua, A toper. 

Baooo^ The tfavelling cripple of 
Ireland. Generally, a talkative, face- 
tious feUaw, prongs M repqgtee, and 
not unlike the ancwnt jester. 

teidiAlor. A man wljb has not 


been married. Probably from 

** a man employed on a grazing-fhim ” 


Gpow Latin, Saeca, for vacca, a cow), 
imnoh, bachelier, hachelette (a damsel). 

A Bachdor ofArta, The student wno 
has passed his examination, but is xfot 
yet at standing to be a master. For- 
merly the badi^KHr was the candidate 
lor examinatioo. The word used to 


be spelt bachiller: thus in the Fto* 
ceedmga of the IVwy CounoiL voL 1. 
p. 72, Ve read:—** The Idag ordered 
that the bacbillers should hava reason- 
able pay for their trouble.*’ 

Froismut styles Biohard II. le jeune 
damoiHl fiiehart. The Italian is don^ 
zella, 

Bnohalor of Bnlnmnnan {Thi) , Bon 

Cherubim. ‘ He is plaoed Cn different 
situatiojM of life, and is made ip asso- 
ciate wiBi all classes of society. {Le 
Sage : The Bachelor of Salamapca . (a 
novel).) ' 

»> Bnohatorti Buttona. Several floweib 
are so called. Bed Bachelor’s Buttons, 
the double red campion ; yellow Bach- 
elor’s Buttons, the ** upright crowfoot 
white Bachelor’s Buttons, the white 
ranunculus and white caiqpion. 

"The similitude these flowers liftxe to the 
jagged cloath buttons anticutiy wurne . ga\ e 
occasion . . to call them fiatheloui s Buttons."— 
Oarard: Herbal. 

Or else from a custom still sometimes 
observed by rustics of carrying the 
flower in their pockets to know how 
they stand with their sweethearts, If 
the flower dies, it is a bad omen ; but if 
it does not fade, they may hope for the 
beat. 

To wear hacHelor'a huttma. To remain 
a bachelor. {See above,) c 

Bmdialoi^ Fare. Bread and cheese 
and kisses. 

Bnoliefer’e Poroli. The north^Moor 
used to be so called, l^e mohsenrants 
and other poor men used to ut on 
benches down the north aisle, and the 
maidservhnts, with other poor women, 
on the south side. Even when married 
the custom was not discontinued. After 
service the men formed one line and the 
women another, down which the clergy 
and fl^try pa^d amidst Salutations, 
and me two lines filed off. In some 
coimtry churches these arrangements 
are stiu observed. 

BaiAAlorbWifiB {A ). A hypothetical 
wife. A ImofaeRir basely an imaginary 
wife. 

** Bachelors' wives and ntd maids' ohHdreu be 
well laugh t.’V 3 tHeirwo(M{ i^Proverlu, 

Bimlc (Zb). To support with money, 
infiuaiioe, or encouragement : as to 
** back a friend.” A oommeroi&l term 
meaning to endorae. When a merchant 
backs or endorses a bill, he guarantees 
itsfalue. 

Fi^staffsays to the Prince 

" You care nut who sees your bock. Csll yo« 








Entirely^ lieartU^r, 
tooth and nail, wiiih might and main. 
Hie reference is to a wed^ driren home 
to aplit igpood. 

• They wore working IhmHc ana edge for mo,**— 
BoUrewood, B^^ynnder Arm,ai 11 . 

7b kKfk and Jill, A mode of todking, 
when the tide ia with tl^e vessel and the 
wind a^nat it Metaphorically, to be 

• 2b fia# out. To draw back froth w 
engagaa^t, "bargaiti, etc., because it 
does not seem so plaiisible ge you once 
thought it. Many horses are unwilling 
to go out of a stable head foremost, ana 
are backed out. 

*‘Octii\iiui Imckfl out. hla oautiun and roMi\e 
coiue to her rescue — u CUuke, fihakttpMre. 

To back the field. To bet on aU the 
homes bar one. A porting tmi used 
m betting. 

7b toeS the sails. So to arfaime them 
that tile ship^s may be cheoKod. 

7b back up, lo uphold, to Support. 
As one who stands at your back to 
support you. 

At the back of. Behind, following 
cloro after. Figure from following a 
leader. 

** With tail the city at hU liaek ** 

Byron JJon Jnau. 

7b see hts back , to see the Miek of any* 
thing. To gehnd of a person ox thing ; 
to see it leaver 

Back the oa}a or hack uaUr is to row 
backwards^ that the boat may move tiie 
reverse of its ordinaiy direction. 

(M the back of. Immediately after. 
Figure from soldiers on the manm. 

7b i/te bacl, that is, to the backbone, 
entirely.^ 

7b break the hack of a thing. To 
surmount the hardest pm. 

Btis back ts up, BLe is angiT, he 
shows that he is annoyed. The aUusiou 
is to acat, which sets its ba^ rm when 
attacked % a dog or dtiief animal 

2b wU back up. To be irs^ted 
{SeeSace). 

7b haee hts hacl^ at the %'aB. To act 
on the defensive against odds. One 
beset with foes tries to get ^ back 
agoiast a will that he tusy not be 
attached ky foes behind. 


eoHieat 


wai 
'tuveUtr 


7b fniW ends back on T< 

leave, forsiUm, or neglect him. JIFleavf 
one by gomg away. aT 

"At teogih wo* B. tmtt ciin^rlcs on tb4 
oataUrtBof ciNUiaatiim Jroah.u iw 

Behind mu lack. When I was nol 
present. When my back was turned. 

Laid on ends back. Laid up witli 
chronic ill-health , helpless. Figure from 
persons extremely ill. 

Thivnon on hts back, Ocmipietelj 

worstsfd. A hgure taken from wrest It^a 

BaioltiMitu (7b) To slander behiml 
one's bock, 

" The ouU thing iu whibh all parties agreed 
to iNicklute the manager.'*— W. troiny.Ttuvi 
Buckthorn, p hU. 

Baokbunu (The), The main stay. 

"tl<>l)er practical men ronstltiiu 

the moral fmekhone of the country * — IK i ooth 
iM Xhirkcct fogtond U'art i s. p. 

7b the haekhone. Thoroughly, as true 
to tiie baokbeue. 

"A union man, and a nationalist to tlie liack- 
bmia* — r Itoomcit T, U Bouton, ^hap \ p 

Bnokfmntmon is the Anglo-Saxbn bat 
aamen (bock game]; so called because 
the pieces (m certain circumstances) arc 
taken up and obliged to go back to eutei 
at the table again. 

BwiofcgronndL Placed %n the back- 
omtndf ue, made of no consequence. 
Pictures bave three distances, callec 
grounds ' the foreground, where thi 
artist IB supposed to be ; the m ddi< 
»ou|;^ where the mo||k sabent part o: 
the picture is placed^ and the back- 
ground or distance, beyond which th< 
eye cannot penetrate. 

Book-hMider. A blow on the fac« 
with the back of the hand. Also one 
who takes back the decanter in order tc 
hand hunself another glass before th< 
decanter IS passed on. 

"I'll talco a liack-bander, as CHio don t seem u 
drink * —Thnckeray The ilowcomeo, • 

BMdndqsMT (7b). Tocross-examme 
(Scotch^ p 

"He IMS the wit to lay the ecene In au<h i 
remote . , . cnuntri chat soImmI) eliuald Ik 
ahlu to iNWk-tpeer liini " — Sir IK. tieaU t Tfn 
Betrothed (tstriKiuaimr). 


Private oi 
unrecognised influence. i It was cus- 
tomaiy to build royal |Mflaces with o 
staircase for state visitors, |tnd anothei 
for those who sought the sovereign upon 
private matters, xf any one wanted a 
prjvate interview with -royalty, it wa* 
nighly desirable to conciliate tboM 
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appointed to guard the back stairs, as 
they could admit or exclude a visitor. 

“ OnJt we confeis, »>ene»tb the iwtriot'u clwk, 

Fi-ojgVhe cracked iwg the ^dropping galnettH 

And, dtnva the l»ack eUirs, told the 

crew o • 

• Old Cato is ne* a roffwo aa you.’ ” 

Pope : to i^rd Bathurnt, 38-A. 

Baokwurdatloii {^iockbrokfirs* tfnn)» 
Tlic sum xiaid by a sj^oulator on a *^b6ar 
account ** (i.e, a angulation on a fal/ in 
the price of certain stock), in order 
to postpone the completion ^ of the 
transaction till the next settling day. 
{See Contango.) o 

Backward Bleialiig {Muttering a). 
Muttering a curse. To say the Lord’s 
Prayer tockwards was to invoke the 
devil. 

Backwater. (1) Water at the 
lower end of a nmlraoe to check the 
speed of the wheel. (2) A current of 
water from the inland^ which clean off 
the deposit of sand and silt left by the 
action of the sea ; as the BackwatOT of 
<^Weymoi^. 

Badoa. The Bacon of Theology, Bishop 
Butler, author of tbe 4.ndlogy, (1692- 
1752.) 

Bacon's brazen head. {See Bbazen.) 

To haste your bacon. To strike or 
scourge one. The Saxons were called 
“ hom ” by their Norman lords. Hemy 
YIII. spoKe of the common people as 
the swinish multitude” ; and FaJstaff 
says to the travellers at Gadsbill, On, 
bacons, ou!” (1 Henry /T., ii. 2). 
Bacon is the outride poi^tion of the sides 
of pork, and may be considered gener- 
ally os the part which would receive a 
• blow. 

2\> save one's bacon. To save oneself 
from injury. 

** But as lie rose to save bis bacon, 

By Imt and wig be was f ortakon.” 

Coombe : Dr. SynUise^ canto vl. ^ue S40. 

There seems to be another sense in 
which the term is used— via. to escape 
168S ; and in this sense the sUusion is to 
the care taken by oarfomfatlientosave 
from thi nfpiteroua dogs that frttuented 
their houses we bacon which ww laid up 
for vrinter store, the loss of w]^ioh would 
have been a very serious calami^. 

A chatc^baoon. A rustic. Till com- 
paratively modem rimes the oxify ipngA 
whicfh nistios had to eat was baoori; 1 
mytm know aevwal iann labourers who 
never taste aiiy meat but bacbn^ Uxc^ 
on club and feast days. 

He way fetejb 4 jHteh of bacon from 
Bmmow. i.e. he is so arnkble mid good- 
tempered bo will never quarrel wim his 


wife. The allusion is to a custom founded 
by dngu, a noble lady, in lUL and 
restored by Bobert de Fitzw^ier in 
1244; which was. that **any person 
from any jpart of Eimland going to 
Buumow, in Essex, and humbly kneel- 
ing 011 two stones at the chui^ door, 
may claim a gammon of bacon, if he 
can swear that for twelve mouths and a 
day h<; has never had ft housUiold brawl 
or wimed himself unmarried.” c 

BaooWiaa Phlloaopliy. A system 
of pjiilosrahy based on principles laid 
dowp by ^ancis Bacou^ Lord Yer'ulam, 
iib the md book of his Novum 
num. It is also called inductive philo 
sophy. 

Battonlfia Thuorv. The theory that 
Lord Bacon wrote the plays attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Baotrlan Sage. Zoroaster, a native 
of Bactria (Balkh), abont 500 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Charles le mauvais. Charles II. 

of Navarre (1382-1387). 

He is gone to the baa. Has become a 
ruined man, or a depraved character. 
He has gone amongst bad people, in bad 
ways, or to bad circumstances. 

To the bad. On the wrong side of the 
account; in arrears. ^ 

Bad Blood. Vindietkeness, ill- 
feeling. 

If there ispny had blood in the fellow ha>will 
be sure to show ft.”* Brother Jonathan. 

To make bad blood, to stix up bad blood. 
To create or renew ill-feeling and a vin- 
dictive spirit. 

Bad Booka. Tou are in my had 
books. ITnder disgrace. Also In my 
black hooks, {See under Black Books.) 

Bad DoMa. l>ebtB not likely to be 
paid. 

Bad Bom* uot comme il faut. Not 
in taste. 

Badteft ( 4 )- Apersonof bad moral 
riiawler, mf one commercially unsound. 
Also a oommerdsd^oject or stock of 
wortUfliBS value* allurion is to 
OUCrioneariug riang, nxeaning alot which 
no one willed for.^So an inefficient 
eddier is ealled one A the Queen’s bad 
bargomm* 

Bkri (4). A wrong gueei. A 
nKatittg phrase; a bud rii«it is onewhich 
Sm fot bring down the bud. abet ati 
one miM the ma^ 

* A booby^ C*eA m 
badattd. he js „a regular btffiby, Le 
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badattd de iPaiiB, a French oodm^. 
From the Italian, hadare^ to gaze in the 
air, to #tare about one, * 


Badge of Poverty, c In former 
times those who received parish relief 
had to wear a bodge. It was the letter 
P, with the initial of the parish to which 
they belonged, in red or blue cloth, on 
*th6 shoulder of the right ^I^ve. {See 

Dtvoxie.)^ * 

Belge-nien. Alms-house mm; so 
called because they wear some spMial 
dress; or other badge, to indicate that 
^ey belong to a particular foundafion. 

Ho quits the gay and rich, the young and Itis, 

Among ' • • ' " a badge lo Ihb.” 

eraMw/ r 


Badgor (A), A licensed huckster, 
who was Obliged to wear a badge. 
By 6 £liz., c. 12, it was enacted that 
^^Badgers were to be licensed annually, 
under a penalty of £5.” 

“Under Dec. 17, ISOS, we read of * Certain 
vorsona upon Humber aide who . . . Dy groat 
quantlttea of corn/two of whom were aninorised 
badgers.' State Petpare {JXMuaiic Seriu). 


Badger {To), To tease or annoy by 
superior numbers. In allusion to the 
ancient custom of bac^r-baitiag. A 
badger was kennelled m a tub, where 
dogs were set upon him to yfony him 
out. When dragged from his tub the 
peer beast was aflowed to retire to it till 
ne recoveiyd from the attack. This 
process was repeated seveiui times. 

Badger, It is a Tutor error that the 
le^ of a badger are shorter on one aide 
than on the q^er. 

“ I think that Titus Oates was ss uneven as a 
badger."— Xord Macaulay. 

Brateing a badges* is drawing him out 
of his tub by means of dogs, 


Badlaago. Flaytol raillexy, bapter 
(French), from ihe verb hadiner, to Joke 
or jest^ The noun Mine means a 
switch, ‘%id in France they catch wild 
ducks by covering a boat inth switches, 
in which the ducks seek pcoteotton. . .A 
person quizzed is like thsss wSd dfUhs. 


BsUUngnet. A njdfaaiwie, given to 
Napedeon HI. It wfs nsme ^ ths 
workman whose (dothes hs wore when he 


contrived to escape fsem the fort of 
Hsin,mI84e. # ♦ 

‘ If Badlnguot and Blsiiilkrok have S.jtiV.lo- 


The JUSwaSiU, ebas. H. (isss). 


The Imrijr ^e 

Emm^^aiMdeon III. The.M^ of 
theKesss oslM««Koe^^ 
and Montijocrissss/* froml 


Spain. She was the second daughter of 
riie Count of Montijo, 

' BadmlatOB is properlv p *to>pu8 
cup,” made of claret mioea a u dw w eet* 
eue^ a favohrite with tbejmke of 
Beaufort of Bn^iinton. Ad the duke 
used to he a great patssn of the prize 
ring, Badminton was used as equivalent 
to claret os the synonym of hlom. 

Also a game similar to lawn tennis, 
onlj^ played with shuttlecocks instead of 


To erase the cognisance of 

a recreant knight. To degri^ a knight 
fronf his rank. To be knocked about py 
.the winds. 


“Ism dlsgmosd, 


noed, impeacbed, and bafllod bare." 
Shakeapwe: Biehard JL^ act i. 1. 


Bag. Bag and Baggage^ as ”Get 
away with you, hag and baggage,” i,e, 
get away, and carry with you ml your 
betogings. The ba^ or sack is the 
pouch in whi<di a soldier packs his few 
articles when he moves from place to 
place. Baggage is a contemptuous term 
for a woman, either becauqp soldier# 
send their wives in the baggage Hggons, 
or from the Italian bagame^ (a harlot), 
French bagaeee^ Spanish hagazo^ Persian, 
baga. 

Bag and baggage polieg. In 1876 Mr. 
Gladstone, imea3aim on the Bastern 
question, said, ^*Let the Turks now 
carry away their abuses in the only 
possible manner, uame^, by carrying 
awky themselvea . . . One and all, bag 
and baggage^ shall, 1 hope, clear out 
from the province th|y Imve desolated 
and profaned.” This was termed by 
the Conservatives the bag and baggage 
policy. • 

A hag of bofwe. Very emaciated; 
general^ ” A mere bag of bones.” 

A hag of game, A large battue. 
From &e custom of carrying game 
home iA ” bags.” 

A hag of trieke or A whole bag oj 
tnehe* Ntunerous eimdients. In , 
luabn to the fable ox the Tez and 
Cai. Ihe fox was commxeehtting the 
cut )b«mu«e riiehad only one shift mthe 
ease of dsttger; while he had a thousand 
tricks toHvade it. Being set upon by 
a pack of hounds, to fox was soon 
ceiight, while puss ran up a tree and 
woe quite secure. * 

A good hag. A huge catch of gome, 
flshy.cv other rnilinaifi sought after by 
^qiortamen. * * 

(Sfol the hag. Got his dismissal {See 
Sack,) * 

The bottom of the bag. The last 
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expedient, having emptied every other 
one out of his bag. 

T^mpty the bay. To toll the whole 
inatt&<^d conceal nothing. (French, 
vidcr fe Jitei expose all to view.) 

To let n^cat out of <the hag. 4 See 
under Cat.) 

Bag (To). To steal, or slip into one's 
l)ag, os a poacher or pilferer who slyly 
slips into his bag what he has con- 
trived to purloin. 

Bags. A slang word for trousers, 
which are the bags of the body. When 
the pattern was very staring and “ loud,” 
they once were called howTtng-bags. 

Bag-man {A). A commercial tra- 
veller, who carries a hag with specimens 
to show to those whose custom he 
solicits.* In former times commercial 
travellers used to ride a horse with 
saddle-bags sometimes so large as almost 
to conceal the rider. 

Bag o' Nalls. Some hundreds of 
years ago there stood in the Tyburn 
^Koad, Oxford Street, a public-nouse 

Pan and the Satyrs. The ioffy god, 
with his cloven hoof and his horns, was 
called “ The devil ; ” and the word Bac- 
chanals soon got corrupted into “ Bag o* 
Nails.” The J)evtl am the Hag o' Kaih 
is a aim not uncommon even now in 
the midland counties. 

Baga do Beoretls. Becords in the 
Becord Office of trials for high treason 
and other State offences from tue reign of 
Edward IV. to the close of the reign of 
George III. Tlidse records contain the 

g roceedings in the trials of Anne Boleyn, 
ir Walter Baleigh, Guy Fawkes, the 
regicides, and of the risings of 1715 and 
1745. (Baga = Bug.) 

Bagatelle (A), A trifle; a thing of 
no consideration. ”Oh! nothmg. A 
mere bagatelle.” In French, ''*7/ de- 
pense tout eon argent en bagatellea ” 
m%ana, he squanders his money on trash. 

II ite »* amuse qu*d dee be^atelles^'* he 
finds no pleasure oi^cept in fr^olities. 
Bagatellel os on exclamation, means 
Nonsense ! as ” Tons dites qu'U me f&a 
UH pt'oeh. Bagatelle ! ” (fiddlestick !) 

“ He considered bis wife a bagatelle, to bo shut 
up at pieaenre " Ci.e. a tor to he put away at 
pfeuauih}.-~'/'S< J^pprawd liusband. 

d'Amalde (la), Ihe 
sorcerer^s wood. Amida is a soroeresB 
in Taebo's Jei'uealetn Belmr^, Ba^ 
guette is a rod or wand. 

Bahagala, Bohemia ; Bnlidlg&onft, 
Bohemians. (1330.) 


Bahr Goist (A). A banshee or grey- 
spectre. ^ , 

"Know then (said Bvoline) it [the BabrOeistl 
IB a spectre, usually the image of the departed 

S terson, who, either for wrong aiUfered, Hustained 
luring life, or through treasure hidden, . . . 
haunts the spot from time to time, becnroe-i fami- 
liar to those who dwell there, and takes an 
interest in their fate."~/yir IK. lScuU; 7Ae He- 
trothedf ohap. lA. 

Ball (French, bailler). To deliver up.* 
Common hail or bail heloU. A bail 
gLven^to the sheriff, after arrectiug a 
person, to gnarantee that the defendant 
will appear in court at any day and time 
the <A)urt demands. 

SpBciiB hail or bail above ^ consists oS 
pA^us who undertake to satisfy all 
claims made on the defendant, and to 
guarantee his rendering himself up to 
Justice when retjuired. 

Bai 1. (See Leo-Bail. ) 

To bail up. To disarm bdore robbing, 
to force to throw up the arms. (Austra- 
lian.) 

Bailey. Tlie space enclosed within 
the extmal walls of a castle, not 
including the “ Keep.” The entrance 
was over a drawbridge, and through the 
embattled gate (Middle-age Latin oalitun 
or baUiumy a corruption of vallum^ a 
ra^art). 

When there were two courts to a 
oosUe, they were distinguished as the 
outer and inner bailey (rampart). Shb- 
seimently tho^word includra tno court 
and all its buildings; and when the 
court woi^ abolished, the term was 
attached to the castle, as the Old Bailey 
(London) and the Bailey (Oxford). 

Bftlllfl. At Constantinople, the per- 
son who had charge of the imperial 
children used to be called the bajulue^ 
from haioe^ a child. The word was sub- 
sequently attaolied to the Venetian con- 
sul at Constantinople, and the Venetian 
ambassador was o^ed the bali&t a word 
afterwards extended to any superinten- 
dent or magistrate. In France the hailli 
was a Bup^intendent of the royal do- 
mains and commander of the troops. In 
time, any supefiptendent of even a 
plicate emte was so called, whenoe our 
farmer'* s haiUff. Ihc sheriff is the king's 
boiUif^ tit^ now ^pUed almost ex- 
cdusiv^y to his deputiol or officers. (See 
^XJUBklLOnF.) 

Bainlttr. Vh bon hdiUeur en^ait 
bMUerdeuxlJfrsaStI), Yawning is egtoh- 
ing. 

BartW (Berry). Mine host in 
Ohauogr^ C^teroury TaUe. When the 
poet began the second **Fit*l the 
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Itinie of Sir Thopas^ Herry Baillif 
iiitemipts him wita unmitigated con- 
tempt • 

“ * No mor of tbis, for Godde« diguitie I ' 

Ouod our host, ' for thou niakeat me 
H<i wery . . . that 

Mine ecrva aken for tby naaly sueecbn.’ " 

. verac lateT. 

Belli Marie* A saucepan containing 
• hot water into which a smaller sauce- 
pan is pli)ikged, either to keep it hot, or 
that jt may boil without burn^. A 
glue pot is a good example. Hons. 
Quillet says, Ainsi appeU du wm de 
rinventeur'* (Balneum MarisB)^ But 
^derivations ^cTorn proper names j^uire 
authentication. • 

Balram (3 syl.). The nameriven to 
two movable Mouem feasts. The firsts 
which begins on the first d^ of the 
moon wh^h follows that of Bamadan, 
and lasts tMree days, is a kind of Paschal 
feast. I'he second, seventy days later, 
lasts four days, and is not unlike the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. 

V As the Mohammedan year is a lunar 
one, in 33 years these feasts will have 
occurred at all the four seasons. 


II teinbie qu^il n*p a qu^d ae 
haiaaer et en prendre (French). One 
would thinkhehas only topickand choose. 
Said of a person who fancies that fortune 
^1 faU into his lap, without his stir- 
nog. Literally, ^*U) stoop down and 
pick up wnat he wonts.*’ 

•Bolt. Food to entice ^ allure^ as 
bait for fiaf^. Bait for travellers is a 
**feea’* Dy#way of refreshment taken 
en paaamU (Anglo-Saxon, beetm^ to 
bait or feed.) 


Biifaderefl* Indian dancing girls. 
A corruption of the Portuguese baiUk^ 
deira, whence baVadera, bajaaet'e, 

Bi^niiM. A pedagogue. A Grand 
BnjdU, a ^*big*’ pedagogue. |n the 
Greek court, the preceptor of the Bm- 
peior was called the Qtand BaJ.Ulus. 
Originally “ porter.” {(f. Baxuvri) 

Bajum. Mahomet’s standard. 

Sdlf^dakad. Imheeile, of 
weak mind. The metaphor from hmf- 
bakedfood. 

Baked liMil means meat^p^ 
funeral baked meats did eoWy fttnush, 
f<Bih the marriage talde” (AmkQ; 
thehot meat-pies (renison pasto) Searyed 
at tSteiunensTmid not eaF% served 

cold marriage baiM{ii0t • 

iS£n>(Z%.). Lwib«Vi'.TM called 
^*t)ie* -Baker,” the queen wWs eaUed 


“ the baker’s wife ” (or La Boulangere)^ 
and the dauphin the ** shop boy ; ” be- 
cause a heavy trade in com was cjuaded 
on at Vorsaifles, and conseque^ly very 
little was brought to Paris. 

‘^Tbo return ttt Uie baker, hlai^fe, and tbe 
Hhoiwboy to Paris kiOg was brou^-bt 


from Versailles] bad not had tbe exractod effect. 
Flour aud bread were still scaroo, — DutKoa: 
Tha Oounteaa da Charuu, chap, U. 


Baker’s Domsl Thirteen for twelve. 
When a heavy penalty was infiioted for 
short weight, bakers used to give a 
surplus number of loaves, called the 
inbready to avoid all risk of incurring 
theefine. The 13th was the ** vantage 
loaf.” 

Mr. Biley (Liber Albua) tells us that 
the 18th loaf was ’’the extent of the 
profit allowed to retail dealers,” and 
therefore the vantage loaf means, the 
loaf allowed for profit. 

To give one a baker's dozm^ in slang 
phraseology^ is to give him a sound 
drubbing— all he deserves and one 
stroke more. 


Baker’s X&se (A). A knop-knes, 
or knee bent inwards, from dkrrying the 
heavy bread-basket on the right arm. 

Bakshtsh. A Persian Vord for a 
gratuity. These gifts are insolently de- 
mandea by all sorts of officials in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, more as a claim 
tlmn a gratuity. 

Bal* (French). 

To make one dance for it ; to abuse one. 
In several games played with a ball, the 
person who catches toe ball or to whom 
&e ball is given, is nut to an immense 
amount of labour. Thus, in Hurling, 
the Person who holds the ball has one of 
the labours of Hercules to pass through. 
BQs opponent tries to lay bold of him, 
and w hurler makes his way over hills, 
dales, hedges^ and ditches,, through 
bush%, brim, mire, plaahis> ^d even 
rivers. Sometimes twenty or thirty per- 
sons lie tuggiim togetiier in the water, 
scrambling and soratohing for the Ml. 
(See Strati^ Sports aSid Fastmoi, section 
xii.) ^ 

l^he Earl of Huntingdon, 
cme of timrebele in Monmouth’s army. < 


f Aad, therefore Jn tbe nauie of dutoeev. be 
,The well-buna wlMiti.** , ^ ^ 

Btgden TMttUom and deaUaphaU 1578-4. 

, Ja&WF* A^dtiaenof sober fame,” 
livi^ hard by the Honmnent of 
Lottihm; “he was a |lldn, good mim ; 
rdMi^, punctnal, and frugal, to 
wm-day meal bdng only ’’one sohd 
*diih.” He grew rich ; got knighted ; 
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seldom went to (diuroh ; became a cour- 
tier ; *• * took a bribe from France ; ” waa 
)d for treason, and all his goods 
werOWponfiscated to the State. 
DiamotePitt.) It was Thomas ritt, 
grandfatn^r of the Earl of Chatham, 
who sug^ted to this sketch. 

: Moral Essays^ Ep. iii.) 

Balaam, Matter kept in type for fill- 
ing up odd spaces in periodicals. These 
are generally refuse bits — the words of 
an oaf, who talks like ** Balaam's ass." 
(Numb. xadi. 30.) (American.) 

Balamn Buk«t or Box (A), An 
ass's pannier. In printer's slang of 
America, it is the place where rejected 
articles are depositea. (6!^^ BALaax. ) 

Ze [the gaehe^, Henri, son 
of Francois, second Duke of Guise. In 
the Battle of Dormans he received a 
sword-cut which left a frightful soar on 
his face (1550-1588). So Cudovic Lesly, 
an old archer of the Scottish Guar<^ 
is called, in Sir Walter Scott's Qmntin 
Enrivara, 

• Dmner trois tours de hakti 

par la chethinee (French) . To be a witch, 
liiterolly, to run your brurii three times 
up the chfmney. According to an 
ancient superstition, all witches had to 
pass their orooms on which they rode 
three times up the chimney between one 
Sabbath and the following. 

in the second port of Absa’- 
lorn aud Achitophel^ a satire by Diydmi 
and Tate, is meant for Dr. Burnet, 
author of BumeVs Own Thne, 

Balfim the ox, |nd the fish Nun, ore 
the food of Mahomet’s paradise; the 
ipere lobes of the livers of these animals 
will suffice for 70,000 saints. {Al Eof*an,) 

BalnPi Bravest and strongest of the 
giant race. Vasco deLobeira, in 
o/ Oaul, Also, Emir of the Saracens, 
and father of Ferumbras or FiArabras 

BalMW {TM). •‘Zaimt,” the 7ih 
sign of the xodiac, which Hsontains the 
autumnal eqginox. According ta fable 
it is Arinsa, who, in the iron age, re- 
turned Shorn earth to heaven, to 

praise the equity of Augustus, promises 
him a future xesidenoe in this s&. 

? According to Persian wthology, 
at the^iaat da^ there will be A h^ 
hslaooe big m the , vault of heaeeu. 
Ibe two me pans will be called' that 
of light and that of darkness, hx the 
former all good will be placed, in the 
latter aU evu. And eat^ mdiviaual will 


receive an award according to the judg- 
ment of the balance. 

BnUuibe. Me has a good hAance at 
his hankers. His credit side shows a 
large balance in his favour. 

Balance of power. The States of 
Europe being so balanced that no one 
nation shall have such a preponderance 
as to endanger the independence of* 
another. • 

Balance of trade. The monoj^value 
differenoe between the exports and im- 
ports of a xmtion. 

To glance an account. To add up the 
debit And credit sides, and subtract tb^ 
less of the two from the greater. The 
remainder is called the balance. 

To strike a balance. To calculate the 
exact differenoe, if any, between the 
debit and credit side of an account. 


BAlxyeTt Chacun doit bMager dcvant 
sapor te (French), Let everyone correct 
his own faulte.*’ The allusion is to a 
custom, nearly obsolete in large towns, 
but common still in London and in 
villages, for each housewife to sweep 
and keep clean the pavement before her 
own dwelling. 

BaleliitllA [The tower o/), in Ossiau, 
is Dun-dee, where Dun means a tower. 
Those circular buildings so common in 
the Orkney and Shetirad Islands, Ijio 
Hebrides, and all the north Scotland, 
are duns. Dee is a oorruptmn of Tag^ 
the river on wnich the city is built ; iii 
Latin, TcW'Akunwn, * 

Bald. Charles teChauvem Charles I., 
son of Louis U Bibonnaire (823, 840- 
877). 

The dais or canopy 
under which, in Bomon Catholic pro- 
cessions, the Hofy Sacrament is carried 

g talian, haldaoohiiio, Bo-oaUed from 
ildaooo (Italian iCft Bagdad),;^^where 
the doth was made). Also the canopy 
above an altar. 

BaUamwiTpe. Chief of the monaste^ 
of St Jacopo di. Cmnpostella. [Boni- 
zett%*9 opera 

k peace, second son 
of Odhi ainAFiliKa. He was killed by 
the binidwAr»gpdH6d^, at the instiga- 
tion of IiQld; bat lesto# to life li^e 


ttenanl msmsst 
dtfuman ^ * 


of the gods. 

fO 

»bdl (bam 1824] 


(dfeaa- 


a poem 
18 M. « 

ness, but S restore 


entiUed Ba^, pub 


^llnlit whioh It killed bjr 
^ at LOkl or dark- 
» tlie next day. , 
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Bauer's abode was BroadUink {vast 
eplendoar)^ 

Baldetdaab. Ribaldir, ^ajrson. 
(Danish haUer^ tattle, clatter.) 

Baldwin. The youngest and come* 
liest of Charleinaffnfi*8 paladins ; and 
nephew of Sir Boland, 

JBaldwiH (in Jerusalem JDelive^ed). 
The restless^id ambitious Duke of Bo* 
logim. leader of l^^ horse in themed 
Ghristifti army. Be was Godly’s la- 
ther ; not so tall, but very like him . 

Baldwin^ the Ass (in the tale of Bep* 
t^rd the Fox), In the third par^ox~the 
Mast-epio he is called “ Dr« ^aldtra^’ 
(Old German, bold fi-ietui.) 

Bale. When bale highest^ hoot ts 
nighest. When thinp have come to the 
worst they must nee& mend. 

• 

Balearloa Tormenta. Etere tor* 
inenta means instruments for throwing 
stones. Gssar {Gallic War^ Iv. 26) says: 

FundiSf tormentis, e^gittts hastes pro* 
mUere?^ The inhabitants of ^ Balearic 
islands were noted slingers, and indeed 
owe their name to this dddl. (Greek, 
ballo^ to cast or hurl.) Pronounce Bad* 
e-ar%*ca, 

Balfour of Buflegr* Leader of the 
Govenanters in Scott’s Old MortaHtg. a 
novdl (1816).^ 

Balioa. (6 ^ssHobsi») s 

Baliaar'da or Bo/tsardSs^^Boge'ro’s 
sword, made bv a soroereiK ai^ oapalde 
of cutting through enc^anttd 

Ballatralna. Barrow ^pertUM iii> 
the form of a cross la the walls 
cient castlps, throng which oross4>ow 
men disdnarj^ their arrows. 

Ballvorao (in Orlando Buriost^^ T}i^ 
basest knight in the SsBieea mmiyv 

Balk means the li(gh 
furrows (Anglo-Saxois hdhOf f beos^, a 
ridge) ; hence a 

the balk is &e pCrt' im' 

plough, therefore <^to lo* 

leave nntoudhed, or to disapamK^ ■ ' / 

hsdk if gadd groli^ 
throw away a good diasnoe. f : , 


Balkar. One who from an eminence 
balks or directs fishermen where shoals 
of herrings have gathered togethtti 
(Anglo-Saxon, hmlo^an, to diout.)^|^^^ 


Balkla. The Queen of Shebwor Saba, 
who visited Soldhien. {Al Kilran^ c, ii.) 

Ball. To sti'ihe the hall under the 
line. To fail in one’s object. The al- 
lusion is to the game of tennis, in which a 
line is stretched in the middle of the 
court, and the players standixmon each 
side have, with their rackets, to knock 
it alternately over the line. 

TIkw bMt Btriofcen ttae Tmll uuder tlie line/'— 
John Heywoodro (London, 1566), 

7b take the ball before the hound. To 
anticipate an opportunity ; to bo over- 
hasty. A moiisifoxjt iiom oridEet, as 
when a batsman runs np to meet the 
ball at full pitch, before it bounds. {See 
Balls,) 

Ball of Fortune (A), One tossed, 
likea bau, from pillar to post ; one who 
has experienced many vicissitudes of 
fortune. i 

^ “ grown bad Injm iniaiioy a 1jaU%Mr fortune 

to BpRru,iit."~My' WaUer Spott: Huy JtanneritWf 
ebap. XXL 

The hall is voith you. It is your turn 
now. 

7b have the haU at your feet. To have 
a thing in one’s power. A metaphor 
from foot-ball. 

“ We have the- tjall at our feet j and. If the 
governmrat will allow it . . . weoau uowcruB't 
out the reiietlion."— Lora .LiwSlatMl. 

7b keep the hall a*roU%ng, To con- 
tinue without intermission. To keep 
the fun alive ; to keep Ae matter going. 
A mefhjj^or from the game of mmdy, 
or Psgeude la cross, 

**It tsUusela tliat ke^ the hall rolling rthe 
Servian and Bulxarian War, isas, fomented and 
enoottnffed by RueelaU ageuia}.*' — ^eiMpaper 
paragre^h, l$Si, 

7b keep the hall up. Not to let con- 
venaiiQiiior fun flag ; to keep the thing 
going. A metaphor taken from severri 
games played with balls. ^ 

up ” PJimuaword now and then to keep the lutli 

Tfo opm thehaU: To lead eft the first 
•daaois tit a bidl. (Etriian. to 

ds»6e.> s . 

-r— T, The three golden haUs, The 
einblAmof Kiehous, who is salA to 
have given three pursbs of gold to three 
to eaaUe to marry, 
a As jfi^oflsnisaiMW of the^^^ 
ipey pe(M% lapremnt ^ 

—a punniiig deidoe on \ie name. Be 
thk, nowew, at it may, it is from the 
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Bambino 


Lombard family (the first great money- 
lenders in England) that the sign has 

f or onother^^ount.) 

means, strictly, a song to 
dance-music, or a^siftig sung while 
dancing. ^Italian,' hallarey to dance, 
ballatay our hallady ballet 

wmiiiniTi Let vie wake the ballade, 
and icho will may make the laws, 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in Scot- 
land, wrote to the Marquis of Montrose, 
Mew a very wise man of Sir 
Christopher Musgrave's sentime^. He 
bolievoa, if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws ” (1703). 

BallambMigJaii {The Straits of). A 
sailor^B joke for a place where he may 
lay any wonderful adventure. These 
straits, he will tell us, are so narrow 
that a ship cannot pass through without 
jamming the tails of the monkeys which 
haunt the troes on each side of the 
> strait ; or any other rigmarole which his 
fancy nAiy conjure up at the moment. 

BaUa%ti A man of no ballaet. Not 
steady; not to be depended on. Un- 
steady as a ship without ballast. A 
similar phrase is, *^The man wants 
ballast.** 

Balle. Prendre la balle an bond 
(French). Strike while the iron is hot ; 
make hay while the sun shines. The 
allusion is to 9 ertain games at ball, 
which must be struck at the moment of 
the rebound. * 

Renvoyer la balle d quelqu^un (French). 
To pay one off in his own coin. Liter- 
ally. to strike back the ball to the 
senocr. 


(Don Antonio). Intended 
for Anthony Munday, the dramatist. 
(Ben Jonson, The Case AUei^lkaomeAy.) 


Baltot (pronounce bal-lay). A 
theatrical representation of some adven- 
ture or intrigue by pantomime and 
dancing. •^Itazari'ui, oireotc^; of music 
to Catherine da* Medici, was the in- 
ventor of modexn ballets. « 


BalQM Collaga, Oxford, fbundedin 
1263, by John de BaUol, Knight (father 
of Bfdiol, King pf Scotland). 



**Tbe uitoS 

[Che 

now 

partntTOfih, 


>nB smt from . . . . tias showa 


lender] tibMireotion of the wind, and be 
trims bislulis at^cordingly.**— iTemOfea 
mufih, January, ISSS. 


Balloon Post. During the siege of 
Paris, in 1871, fifty-four balloon posts 
were dispatched, carrying tw^-and-a- 
half million letters, weighing ten tons. J 

Balm (French, baume). Contraction 
of balsam (^.f’.). The Balm of Gilead 
= the balsam of Gilead. 

la there no balm in Gilead ?, Is there 
no remedy, no consolation, not even in 
religion ? • 

Bldmawhapple. A stupid, (^tinate 
Scottish laird in Scott’s IFaverleyy a 
novel (1805). 

Balmdrino {Lord) was behead^, 
but tiie executioner at the first BtroKd 
cut only half through the neck, and (we 
are tola) his lordship turned round and 
grinned at the bungler. 

or Gram. The sword of 
Siegfried, forged by WielAd, the Vulcan 
of the Scanmnavions. Wieland, in a 
trial of merit, clove Amil'ias, a brother 
smith, througn steel helmet and armoui*, 
down to the waist ; but the cut was so 
fine that ArnUias was not even aware 
that he was wounded till ho attempted 
to move, when he foil into two pieces. 
{Scai^inavian mythology) 

Balmy.^ I am going to the balmy 
— i.e, to “ Balmy sleep ; ** one of Dick 
Swiveller’s pet phrases. {Pickena^ Old 
Cm'ioaity Shop) ^ 

{To put on the). In 
prison means to feign insapity ; ‘ 
and the Jmy Ward ** is the prison 
ward in which the insansi real or feigned, 
are confined. 

BalallmrlKL A land occumed by 
projectors. (Swift : Gulliver's Travels) 

BalUm'Mr. One of the kings of 
Cologne— f. 0 . the three Magi, who came 
from the East to pay reverence to the 
infant Jesus. The two otheiTluagi were 
Mdohior and Gosper. 

Bldlfte. Ihe Mediterranean of the 
north (Swed&di, / Danish, beelti ; 
Ifatin, haUius ; English, helt\ the sea of 
the«BeM»,” • 

BnlwMte (The Re^. Mieah). A 
Seol^ Fiybytenan minister, full of 
foBiufsed national ^judices, but both 
ldnd*^]iearted and sincere. (Galt: Annals 
tf tkfsBeriehy a novel (1821).) 

. BUMMaow A tHctore or of 

the Jeans^ swaddled (Italian, 

Mwmie, a little boy). The mo^ cele- 
hnted is ^at in the church of Bta. 
Malta, in the Ara Oceli of Bcpne. 
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Bande Noire 


Bamboo'oladM ([4 syl.). Pictures 
of grotesQue scenes in low life, such as 
country wakes, penny weddings, %nd so 
on. I^ey ore so called from tne Italian 
word bamboceio (a cripple), a nickname 
given to Pieter van Laer, the first Butch 
minter of such scones, distinguished in 
home. 

"Bamboo’olo or BamJtocJie, ( See 
Miohael-AiI^elo des Baicboobes.) 

BamSoo'Ble. To cheat hy cunfing, 
or daze with tricks. 

“fhe tliird refluement oliservalife la tbe letter 
I send ronsists of the choice of celUln 
wgrds iuvonted hy some pretty fellow efeuoii an 
Ininter, bamboozle . . . and kidney . . . aonie <tf 
which are now strugtflintf for the Aoffue, ana 
othera are in itosBesSlou of iV’Sun/t : The Tatler 
bSept. 2M, 17101. 

To bamboozle into (doing something). 
To induce hy trickery. 

To bamboozk one out of »omething. To 
get sometliing by trickery. 

Bampton Leotnrea. Founded by 
the Rev. John Bampton, canon of Salis- 
bury. He left an estate to the university 
of Oxford, to pay for eight divinity lec- 
tures on mveii subjects, to be preached 
at Great St. Mary's, and prints after- 
wards. 

' Boil A proclamation of outlawry ; 
a denunciation by the church (Angfo- 
Sax( 2 ^, ge-bany a proclamation; verb, 
ge-bannan). 

Marriage oans. {See Ba^S.) 

» To ban ia to make a proclamation of 
outlawry. To banieh is to froclaim a 
man an exile. (See Bandit.) 

Lever le ban ft Varnhre ban (French). 
To levy the ban was to call the ktnff's 
vassals to active service; to le^ &e 
airiere ban was to levy tbe vassab of a 
suzerain or under-loid. 

Le mot ban, qtil aiffnlfle ^nhlCre, ze dlniit de 
I’apiiel feit i»r le seiffiieur a sea vaaaaiu pour lea 
con vi>iuer anna aon etendard. On diatineuiiit le 
ban coiiiMai dea vaasaux Iniinedlata, qul etaient 
convoques iwr le roi lulnienie, et 1 arrive tan, 
coiii|N)Bu des Aaaaug cnnvrxiiita par leuTa 
auxeraim^'—fieuHlet s J^Mixmnaifa dHutoire,ete, 

(See under Beats.) 

Baa*»t. A temtcay uiider a ban 
(lord), from the lllyrbon word bo/dn, a 
lord. The Turks gave thb title to tiie 
lords of frontier proviipStWkljr. the 
Banat of Croatia, which fonns part 
of the kingdom of^ungary. 

Banbury; A Banburg-mgk^^^l a 
Parian (Ben Jonton ) ; a bigot. Eroni the 
reign^ yilxzaMh to that ^ H. 

Banbury was noted for its member 
Puritaa»i«ad its rdigions ^ 

Aa thin as Banbury chegge^ In Mk 
LrunCa Jj^^ntertamment we read, Ton 


are like a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paring and Bardolpb compares Slender i 
to Banbury cheese (Mmy ITim, i. Jit*' 
The Banbury cheese ia a rich^^l^ 
cheese about an inch in thickness. 

Baaoo. Sittktg^ in Banco, Sittings 
of the Superior Court of Common Law 
in its own bench or court, and not in 
circuit, as a judge of Xiai Bf'iua {gj\), 
{Baneia Italiau for ** bench” or ''seat 
of justice.”) 

So much bafieo-^i.e, so much hank 
money, as dbtinguislied from ^urrrat 
coin. At Hamburg, etc., currency is in- 
ferior to ” bank money.” (Not money 
m the bank, but the fictitious value set 
on cash by bankers.) 

Baneiui Regina. The kingb or 
queen’s bench. Baneua Conimtmia^ the 
bench of common pleas. 

Bandawa or Bandanna. Apocket- 
handkeroluef. It b an Indian word, 
propmiy applied to silk goods, but now 
restricts to cotton handkerchiefs having 
a dark ground of Turkey red or blue, 
with little white or yellow spots* (Hin- 
dfi, bandhnU^ a mode of dyeimg.) 

Bandbox. He cmnea out of a hand~ 
box—i,e. he b so neat and precise, so 
carefully got up in his dress and person, 
that he looks like some company dress, 
carefully kept in a bandbox. 

Neat 08 a bandbox. Neat ets clothes 
folded and put by in a bandbox. 


Bandbox Plot (Tfie). Rapin (ATb- 
tory of England^ iv. 297) tolb us that a 
bandbox was sent to thg lord-treasurer, 
in Quien Anne’srebm, wito three pbtols 
charged and cocked, the triggers being 
tied to a pack-thread fastened to the 
lid. When the lid was lifted, the pistob 
would go off, and shoot the mrson who 
opened the liu. He adds that [dean] 
Swift happened to be by at the time, ana 
seeing the pack-threaa, cut it, thereby 
saving tbe file of the lord-treasurer. 

Two ink-horn tona ynor Whigs did fill « 
With gunpowder and lendf 
micU with two aerpenba made of quill, 
Ton in a handbox mid; 

A ti#»r-hox thefw was healde* 

Wmeh bad a trig $er to It, 

Pka upon Plot CStiout 17U). 


NoUro. black 

bund; metaphorically, randdl So^ 
eiety. Those capital&ts t|%t . boni^t up 
tbe ;Omrch property contiidbMi.Jn the 
ireajb zevolixion welie so esjled, 

beoi^ thqr teohbss^ Hailed down 
abcimbiiBdings and dotMyed reUcs of 
grfiat antiquity. 
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Banner 


Bandit, plural banditti or bandits^ 
properly means outlaw (Italian^ bmdito^ 
(ABj^ed, men pronounced banned*’), 
^^^eso outlaws very often became 
robb^, the term soon, came to signify 
banded highwaymen. ^ 

Banda. Clencal%and8 are a relic of 
the ancient amice^ a square linen tippet 
tied about the neck of priests during the 
administration of mass (Disoontmued 
by the parochial clergy the latter part of 
the 19th century, but still um by 
clerics on the Coutineut.) 

Legal bands are a relic of the wide col- 
lars which formed a part of the ordinary 
dress in the reign oi Henry VIII., and 
which were especially conroicuous in the 
reign of the Stuarts. In the showy days 
of Charles 11. the plain bands were 
changed for lace ends. 

“ The eighth Henry i m I understand, 

WuB the OrBt lu itioe that ever wure a hand.'* 
John Tuylor, tks WaUir Poet (15ao-l<U4). 


Bandy. I am not goii^ to bandy 
words with yow—ue, to dilute about 
words. The reference is to a gome 
called Bwdy. The players have each a 
stick with a crook at the end to strike a 
w*ooden or other hard ball. The ball is 
bandied from side to side, each party 
trying to beat it home to the opposite 
goal. (Anglo-Saxon, bendan^ to l^nd.) 

“The hat wan called a handy from its heiiiu 
lient.”—//r(in(f; Popular AuiiquUieu (article “Uulf, 
I*. 68a). 

Bane really means ruin, death, or 
destruction (Anglo-Saxoh, bana^ a mur- 
derer) ; and “ I will be his bone,** means 
1 will min or murder him. Bane is, 
therefore, a moftal injury. 

“ My haue and antidote are boUi before it. 

Tbi8 reword] iu a moment brings me to an end. 

But ibis [Plato] assures me 1 Boall never die.” 

Aiidisen: Cato, 

Baago’Hiui ControTeny. A theo- 
logical paper- WOT stirred up by a sermon 
preached March 31st, 1717, before Qeorge 
1., by Dr, Hoadly, Bishop od Bangor, 
on the text. ** My kingdom is not of this 
world.** The best reply is by Law, in a 
leries of Lottert to Eoaaly, 


Bang-up, or Slap-bang. Efnt-rate, 
t^umping^as a ‘^thumping "legacy.’’ 
It is a slang punning synonym of 
thumping or striking. I^p-hang is 
double bang, or doubly striking. 


^ Kts coat wi» broi^ish block perhoiMifil^tne, 
In summer time loose be were.*’ J 

I^wM;fmAAoim:s BUna (ttentt ls)T 


no meat i 


term is derived from the Banians, a class 
of Hindu merehants, who carried on a 
most eatensive trade with the interior of 
Asia, but being a casto of the Yaisya, 
abst^ed from the use of meat. (Sans- 
krit, banijt a merchant.) 

A money-changer’s bench or 
table. (Italian banco or banea^) 

Bunk a River. ^ Stand with 
you{ book to the source, and face to the 
sea or outlet : tlie left bank is %n your 
left, and mght bank on your right hand. 

Sistei's of the Bank ^ i.c. of the bahk- 
sidf, *tth6 brothel quarter” of London. 
J^ow removed to a different quartUr, 
and divided into ^‘North” and ”South.” 

“On this side of the Bitnke was sometimes the 
bordello or BteweB."-'6'tcm; ; Survey. 


Bankrupt. Money-lenders in Italy 
used to display the money they had to 
lend out on a banco or bench. Wlien 
one of these money-lenders was unable 
to continue business, his bench or coun- 
ter was broken up, and he himself was 
spoken of as a bancorotto — i.c. a bank- 
mpt. 

SBkttkaide. Fart of the borough of 
Southwark, noted in the time of Shake- 
speare for its theati-es and retreats of the 
demi-mmde. called ” Sisters of the 
Bank.” 

“ Come, I will Bend for a whole coach or f\vo of 
UankBide ladles, aud w*^ will ke jot lal.“>~B(in- 
Oolphi THsHutpa Lookii.j Olaes. 


BnnkWip Horae. A learned l^rse, ' 
called Morocco, belonging to one Banks, 
in the reign of Queen Aizabetb. It is 
said that his shoes were of silver. One 
of his exjdoits was ** the ascent of St. 

"Paul’s stogie,” 


BuButyue €luli. A literaiy club 
which takes its name from Oeorge Ban- 
natyne, to whose indnstiy we owe the 
preservation of very much oMhe early 
Scotch p^try. It was instituted in 1823 
by Sir wawnr Scott, and had for its 
object the , publication of rare works 
illustiutive pi Scotch histoiy, poetry, 
and general Utwature. The clnb was 

ams 

pjeoe of cloth. 
Latin, pannus ; 
r, bandiera; French, 


ffve _ 

fuoiai a jUi^fU'B'B, ao erle'B, a visepvat^s, a 
aca: a tninnsret's banner i^Il but 
square.'^— Purk. 

banfter of the IVophot is oidled 
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Baptee 


Sat^jek^sherify and is kept in the Eyah 
mosque of Constantinople. 

The two black banners borne before the 
Califs of the house of Abbas were called 
Xiaht and Shadow. 

The sacred banner of Trance is the 
Oriflamme (q.v.). 

Jtanner^ tn churches. These axe sus- 
pended as tliank-olferin^ to God. Tliose 
m St. Oeorgi^B Chapel, Windsor, Henry 
Vll.’s (jhapel. Wes^inster, etc., aie to 
indicate that we knight whose banner is 
hunf^ up, avows himself devoted to God’s 
service. • 

Am'neret. One who leads his vaisak 
to battle under his own banner. A 
knight made in the field was called a 
banneret^ because the chief ceremony 
was cutting or tearing off the pomted 
ends of his banner. 

• 

Baiinlbre* Cent ans hannih'Cy cent 
arts cmere. The ups and- downs of life. 
A grand, seigneur who has had his 
banner carried before him for a oentury^ 
may come to drive his hand-bairow 
through the streets as a costermonger. 

Basiiiibre. II faut la eroix et la 
banniere pour Pat^otr. If you want to 
have him, you must make a great fuss 
over him— you must go to meet him 
with cross and banner, ^*aller au devant 
de Im avec vn croix et la boinmhe*^^ 


Banna of ]ffarrlaffe. .« The puUi- 
, cation in the parish ^^urSh for three 
successive Sunaays of ha inteffded misr- 
riage. It is made after the Second 
Lesson of th * Moiiiing Service. To 
announce the intention u oafied^^^ Pub- 
lishing the hanns,” from the wmde ** I 
publish the banns of marriage ^tween 
. . . (Anglo-Saxen, to 

proclaim, to announce). 

Jb fof'Oid the hmm* To object to the 
psopose^marriage. 

•‘ And a T)stter fate did pofir Maria deserve tUaa 
ti> have a liannS lorbidden by tbe oomte of (he 
ttariali who puhtiehed Smannm^ 

taiJctimeU" 


Baaitnet used at one time to mean 
the dessert. Thus, Taylba*; fa 
PennyleasTifjpimyBAyt: ^^QmfhaiMlaaA 
second course being iheeeieeaa .4M^ 
at one boord, and after %iA 
banquet.** (Preneft^ banmti;, 
ben^ or table. We use “thhie?* 
for a meal or feast, as 
bakoff meats did eoldly 
the mtekge table,*^ i.s. feaik) ' 

A banquet ofhrine. A flood otiqm. 

<*Mjr bean wu charged to overflowing, and 


forced into ray eyes a Twinriuet nf brine.'^— C. 
Thomson: Aatobiographfiy p. 308 . 

Baa'qno. A Scotch choral of rag:fl* 
extraction, who obtainedseveral vi^^mos 
over the Highlanders and Danes m the 
reign of Donald Yll. Ho was murdered 
by the order of MS^beth, and his ghost 
haunted the guilty usurper. {Shake- 
speare: Macbeth,) 

Bfumhee* The supposed domestic 
spirit of certain Irish or Highland 
Scottish families, supposed to t&e an 
interest in its welfare, and to wail at 
fhe death of one of the family. The 
Welshs “ Cyhyraeth ** is sort of 
Banshee. 

V The distinction of \ Banshee is 
allowed only to families of pureMilseian 
stock. (Graelic, ban-eithy a woman- 
fairy.) 

BftHtJtmi A Httle bantam cock. A 
little plucky fellow that will not be 
bulHea by a person bigger than tumstif. 
The bantam cook vrill encounter a dung- 
hill cock five times his own weight, and 
is therefore said to have a gre^ soul in * 
a little body.*’ The bantam onginally 
came from Bantam, in Java. 

Banting* Doinq Tantinq. ^Reducing 
Buperfiuous fat by living on meat diet, 
and abstaining from beer, farinaceous 
food, and vegetables, according to the 
method adopts by William Bani^g, a 
London cabinet-makor, once a very fat 
man {born 1796, died 1873). The word 
was introduced about 1864. 

Bantling* A child. Mahn suggests 
the German. bdnkUnqy a bastard. 
[Query, handling ^ a litUb one in swadd- 


BanyjHi. A Hindfl shopkeeper. In 
Bengal it denotes a native who manages 
the money concerns of a Eur^an, and 
also serves as an interpreter:. £a Madras 
such an agent is callM Duhash:G.s. one 
who can speak two languageiO* {S^ 
Bakzam Days.) 

Bap or Bajrkmat. ' An iiiiagin^ 
idol or symbol, whichthe Xemplam were 
said to cMpldy in their mystmtems Btee. 
Tha word is a oentontien of Hal^ 
(Pren^ ; Old Bpanisli, McUo- 

maiJ) 

were 80 obscene that ' 
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Barbary 


Baptist. John the Baptist. His 
symlTol is a sword, tho instrument by 
< 9 ^iGb be was beheaded. 

Bar. The whole body of barristers ; 
as he^ich means the *whole body of 
bishops. ^ * 

“A dinner whb given to the English Bar.”— T7i« 
Timeg. , 

Bar, excepting. In racing phrase a 
man wiD bet “Two to one, bar one,” 
that is, two to one against any horse in 
the field with one exception. The word 
means barring out ” one, shutting out, 
or deban'ing one. 


Bar. At the bar. As the prisCmer at* 
the bar, the prisoner in the dock before 
th^udgo. 

li'ial at bavy i.e. by the full court of 
judges. The bar means the place set 
apart for the business of the court. 
t To he called to the bar. To be admitted 
a barrister. The bar is the partition 

separating the seats of the benchers 
from the rest of the hall. Students 
having attained a certain status tised to 
be called from the body of the hall 
within ihe bar, to take mrt in the 
proceedinn of tho court To disbar is 
to discard from the bar. Now, “to be 
called within the bar ” means to be ap- 
pointed king’s (or queen’s) counsel ; and 
to disbar means to expel a burnster 
from his profession. 

Bar, in heraldry. An honourable or- 
dinary, consisting of two parallel lines 
drawn across the shield and containing 
a fifth part of the field. 

“A iMirre ... la rtraMrue oAcrthwart tlie ea- 
cnchoii ... it cofftainetli tlie Hfcli part uf the 
Flolrt.'’— Heraldry. 


A Bar etnister in an heraldic shield 
means one drawn the reverse way ; that 
is, not from left to right, but from right 
to left. Popularly but erroneously 
supposed to indicate bastardy. 

Bar {P'ial at). The examination of 
a difficult cause before the four judges 
in the superior courts. 


*’BaralMM. The hero 6f Harlow’s 
tragedy, The Jew of Malta. 

" A mere isonster, hrongbt in iriCSi a large 
iwlnted n4>M. . . . He killBinsuort.iKilgaiit wIhiIo 
nunMne8,lii>eiiu iuteriMl iiittchlnca. . , C. 
JLamb. « 


Baratatla. Sancho Pamsa’s island- 
city, over which he was appointed go- 
Temor. Tha table was presided over 
by Doctor Pedro Bezio de A^e'ro, who 
caused evcoy ^ish Jet upon the board to 
be removed witmt being tasted— sonfb 
becaijiBe they hejM the blood, and others 
becaWm they called it ; some for one iU 
effect^ and some for another; so that 


Sancho was allowed to eat nothing. Tho 
word is from baf’ato (cheap). 

“TbehieAt WHB put ou \iw tAble, and whisked 
BWHy, like Banebo’s iusuguiaiioD feast at BhI'a- 
taria.'*— Thackeray. 

Barhtbroil. A deep ditch behind 
the Acropolis of Athens into which 
malefactors were thrown ; somewhat in 
the same way as criminals at Borne wepe 
cast from the “ Tarpeian li^ck.” 

Bdurli. An arrow. The feathears under 
the beak of a hawk were called barb 
feathers (beard feathers). The point of 
an arrow has two iron “ feathers,” which 
stick dht so as to hinder the extraction 
Of the arrow. (Latin, bavha^ a beard.) 

N.B. — The barb is not the feather on 
the upper part of the shafts but the 
hookea iron point or head. 


Barb. A Barbary steiid, noted for 
docility, speed, endurance, and spirit, 
{See Babsed Steeds.) 


BarbarL Quad non fecefnmtBarhariy 
fece'runt Barbeti'ni (What the barbarians 
left standing, Barberiui contrived to 
destroy). Pope Barborini robbed tho 
roof of the Pantheon to build the Bald- 
acchi’no, or canopy of St. Peter’s. It is 
made entirely of bi'onze, and weighs- 
ninety tons. 


Barbarlami is ceiiaiiily not derived 
from the Latin barba (a be%rd), os many 
suppose, bec 9 .use it is a Qraek word, and 
has many onaJoTOus ones. Tlie Greeks 
and Bom^bs called all foreigner %ar- 
hariana (babblers ; men u^o spoke a lan- 
guage not understood by tnem) ; the Jews 
call^ them Gentilva (other nations) ; 
the Buasians Oatiaka (foreigners). The 
reproachful meaning crept in from the 
natural egotism of man. It is not very 
long ago that an Englishman looked 
with msdainful pity on a foreigner, 
and the French still retain 'much df 
the same national exclusiveness, 
Wttnixebbebg.} 


*' If tben T know not the meinlng of the roh e 
[trorda], I sball lie to him tbat H|H>aketb a liar- 
mrlan [a ptreipwr^. and be tliat aiieaketb will 
lie a barmrlau unto me."— 1 Cor. xlv. 11. 
o 


[Bed-^heard. similar to 
The eumame of Frederick I. 
Of Gerina]iy'<ll2t-1290). Also Khair- 
eddia Barbarossa, a famous corsair of 
the sixteenth centuiy. 

BmMrj* St. Barharv^ the pJ;ron 
saint ol aaeeaals and powder magefidnes. 
Herfstber delivered her up to Moctian, 
gcranor of Nicome'dia. for beii^ a 
Cbrie|^, Alter she had been subjected 
to the most cruel tortureS) her unnatural 
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father was about to strike off her head, 
when a lightning flash laid him dead at 
her feet, Henoe, those who invoke 
saints select St, Barbary in thunder- 
storms. Babbe.) 

Moan Bai*barf/. The favourite horse 
of Biohard II. (See Hobse.) 


“ O, bow It yearned uiy heart when 1 beheld 
jn Londail street* that coronation do}*. 

When Bolingbrofce rode on roan Barlmry ! 

That horse ttet thou pilch. II.] ob often host 
liestrid, ^ 

That bosse tliat 1 bo carefully have dresMt." < 
Bhak^tptan : Mchard //., v. 5. 


l^ar^aMflL A flend mentioned by 
Sh^espeare in the Merry fTiveJ^ of 
' J^ndeoTy ii. 2, and in Henry F., ik 1: 

“ Amaimon Bounds well. Lucifer well, Barliamt 
well ; yet they are . . . the names of fiends.'*-' 
JHerrv mvea. 


Barbasnre (or Blue- Beard), See 

Punclde Prize Novelists,” by Thack- 
.eray. ^ 


Barbe ( Sie,), The ^wder-room in a 
French ship ; so called from St. Barbara, 
the patron saint of artillezy. (See Bab- 
baby.) 

A barbe de fou apprend-on d raire 
(French). An apprentice is taught to 
shave on the chin of a fool. 

Tel a fait aa barbe^ qui n^eet paa beau 
dla (French). Tou may waste Wf the 
oay on making your toilet, and yet not 
come forth an Adonis. You cannot 
make a silk purse of a sow*8 ear. Not 
every block ^11 make a Mercury. 

*' Heap lying curls a million on ySur head. 

« On socks, a cubit high, plant your proud tread, 

Yos’re just what you are— that's asNlbout it.” 

Ootthe : FauMt iDr. AnaterX p. KB. 


BArbeoiie ^ syL). A West Indian 
dish, consisting of a hog roasted whole,, 
stuffed with spice, and basted with 
Madeira wine. Any animal roasted 
whole is so called. 


** Oldfield, with more than bnrpy throat sabdastl. 
Cries, ‘Bend me, ye gods, a whole hog har- 
hocued ! ’ ” Pope : Satirea, ii. S5, 9S, 


ftteed (a oormption of 
barded), A horse in armour. (French, 
barde, caparisoned.) 


“ And now, 
To fright 
He caiiers 


Instead of mounting hartitm steeds 
the souls of fearful id vwsoiles, 

\ nimbly in a lady's chamber. 

To the lascivious pleasiUAof a lute/’ 

aiMkeepeare: iR^grtf Jlf., act II. 

BarlML barbelhte (the barbed 

fish); do called from the^mbales, or 
fleshy appendages ]^und the micmtli. 


Barbellota. A sect of Gnostics, lludr 
first mmortal son they called Bafteloih) 
omxuSmentf eternal, And inoorniiptible. 
He engendeired light by the instripaiient- 
ality o fp hrist author of Wisdom. From 
WMdViipraim Autogendv ^n^ 
Alitcgenftfi, Adam (male and 


and from. Adam, ipatter. The first 
angel created was the Holy Ghost, 
from whom sprang the first prince^ 
named Protarchontla. who marrM 
rogance, whose offspring waa Sin. 


Barber. Br^J^rbei' knows that 

“Omnibus notum tonsnrlhtis.” 

^waeo • 1 jCotires, VI 1. a. 

In Rome the tonetri'na or barbers* shops 
were the fashionable resort of loungers 
and idlers. Here every scandal was 
known, and all the talk of the town was 
repeated. 

Barbw Poet. Jacques Jasmin, lost 
of the Troubadours, who was a barber 
of Gascony. (1708-1854.) 


Barber*BFole. .The i^t knob at the 
end represents a hiuas basin, which is 
sometimes actually suspend^ on the 

S ole. The basin has a notch cut in it to 
t the throat, and was used for lathering 
customers who came to be shaved. The 
pole represents the staff held by persons 
m venesection ; and the two spiml ribbons 
painted round it represent tne two bon- 
dages, one for twisting round aim 
previous to blood-letting, and the other 
for binding. Barbers used to be the 
sur^ns, but have fallen from ” their 
hign estate *’ since science has made its 
voice ” to be heard on high.” 

N.B. — The Barbers' %tll stood in 
MoukweU Street, Cripplegate. The lost 
barber-surgeon in London was Middlo- 
ditdi, of Great Suffolk Street, in the 
Borough. He died 1821. 

“To tills year” (1M7\ ■rib Wonniin . . . 
” belongs the Bartwr^Surgeou* picture of Henry 
(JITL) grantlug a obarter & tlio Corporation. 
Tbe mrliers and surgeoiiB orLomiAn, originally 
conttituting one company, bad tieen Beiiarated, 
but were amin, in tbe at Henry VI TI., combined 
into a Bingle Boolety. and it was the ceremony of 
iweaenting them ^tta a new charter wbioh in 
commemorated by Hnllieiu’s picture, now in their 
ball in Xonkwell Street.” 


BMrIileuk (The) or Barhaean, The 
outwork ^tended to defend the draw- 
bridge in a fortified town or castle 
(lYendi, barbaeane). Also an opening 
or loophole in the wall of a fortress; 
through which guns may be fired. 

BaiwSr. Vft barbi'er rSUe Paufre 
(French). Caw me and lH oaw thee. 
One good cuip deseorvea anotimr. One 
barb^ diaves another. 


BffrMtfalff (3 wl.). A kong rang by 
Venetian barearofL as row ^fheir 
ggndolaj. (Italian, &ii|^^,Aboatiii^ 

BnroBiMW (A), Afic^, pieoe of 
vdvet for the nedk, nr ^mall neck-tiA, 
made at Baroeloiia, ana oommoB m 
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Bark 


England in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Also a neckcloth of 
%^omo bright colour, as red with yellow 
spqts. 

“ And on tills handkerctiief so starch and white 
.She pinned a Barcelona hiack and titfbt." 

Peter FinMar; Port/aUe (Dinah). 

" A double Barcelona protected his neck.*'— 
Srott : Peveril of the Peak (PrefaUvry littter.t 

Bar'olayaaia {See Bebb'ans.) 

Bareo'Ahebah or Barolio^keliM 

(Shimeon). A fanatical leader of the 
Jews who headed a revolt of the Jews 
against the Romans a.d. 132, took Jeru- 
salem in 132, and was skin by Julius 
Scverus in an oasault of Bethel, a.i>. 13e5. 
{Didot: Nouvelle Biographie UnivetHlle,) 

“Shared the fall of the Antichrist Barco* 
cbehnb.'' -•Profeesor Seeley : Pcce If onto. 

BardesukUita Followers of Bar- 
desanes, of Edessa, founder of a Gnostic 
soot in the second century. They be- 
lieved that the human body was etnereal 
till it became imbruted with sin. Milton, 
in his Cofnukt refers to this 

When Lust 

By unchfl^te looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most iiy lewd and laAish acts of sin, 

Lots in deflloinent to the Inward parts, 

The soul gr^ws clotted by contagion, 

I III bodies and imbrutes.” 

Bardlt. The ancient German chant, 
which incited to war. 

Bardo do* Bardii A wealthy Flor- 
entine scholar, father of Bomola, in 
George Eliot’s Bomola^ a novc^ (1863). 

BfurdolplL One of Falstaif’s inferior 
ofilcera Falstaif calls him ** the knight 
of the humiug lamp,^’ because his nose 
was so red, and his face so **full of 
meteors.” He is a low-bred, drunken 
* swaggerer, without principle, and poor 
as a church mouse, {Mm'v Wives; 
Henry IF., i., ii) 

“We must have lietter assurance for Sir John 
than Dartiulf 8. We like not the seonrity."— Aorii 
Jlfiicouloy. g 

Bards. The oldest bardic oomposi- 
rions that have been preserved are of flie 
fifth century; the oldest existing manu- 
' script is the Psalter o/* Cashel, a col- 
lection of bardic l^ends, compiM in the 
ninth century by Cormac Mao Ouliiuui, I 
bishop of Oaimef and king otMimster. ! 

Bard of Atm, Shakeapeare, who W8»: i 
bom and buried at Stetford-HTOn-Avoni 1 
Also called ^The bard of & times.” 
(1564-1616.) 

Bard of Ayrshffe^ Robert Burns, a 
native of Ayn^sb. 0769-1796.) ^ 

Bard of Hoph. Thomas OtmpbeB, 
author of The fteasurestfJScpei (1777- 


Bard of the Imagination. Mark Aken- 
side, aumor of Pieaswres of thf Imagina- 
tion, (1721-1770.) 

Bard of Memory. Rogers, author of 
The Pleastms of Memory. (1762-1855. ) 

Bard of Olney. Cowper, who resided 
at Olney, in Bucks, for many years. 
(1731-lSOO.) 

The Bard of Prose. " 

'* He of the hundred Cal«4nf love.” 

« Vhilde Harol^, iv. BO. 

i.e. Boccaccio. 

The Bard of By dal Mount. William 
Wordsworth; so called becausb Rydal 
Ht was his mountain home, .^so * 
the ”Po6t of the Excursion,” 

1 his principal poem. (1770-1850.) 
Bard of Twi^enkam. Alexander Po^, 
who resioed stTwickenham. (1688'1744.) 

Barebona Parliament {The). The 
Parliament convened byo Cromwell in 
1653 ; so called from Praise-God Bare- 
bone, a fanatical leader, who was a 
prominent member. 

Bareftuied. Audacious, shameless, 
impudent. This seems to imply that 
social and good manners require con- 
cealment, or, at any rate, to veil the face 
with white lies.” In Latin retecta 
fade; in French— d visem dkomertr. 
Cassius says to his friend Bratus, ” If I 
have TeUed my looks . . . that is, 
concealed my thoughts from you. ^ 

Barefbotitd. Certain monks and ' 
nuns^ who use sandals instead of shoes. 
The Jews and Romans used to pux off 
their shoes in monmijpg and public 
calomiti^ by way of humiliation. The 
practice is dmended by the command of 
our Lord to His disciples : Carry 
neither purseL nor scrip, nor shoes” 
(Luke X. 4). 

B#ru PolM {Under) implies that the 
weather is rough and the wiiu) 
that iha Bihip msplays no sails'dh the 
masts. FmuratiTdy applied to a man 
reduced to.m last extremity. Figura- 
tively, a ^aingenuous person saik under 
bare poles. 

^ We were ecmdSlitff. before a heavy gale, nnder 

bare Polea'’--€bsA 

Bmrgiiria* Into iht haromn. In ad- 
dliaoii lAieMb; besito wiat was bar- 
gained for. 

Wo wake ike best of a bad hargain. To 
beair hM. lock, or a bad baxgalXL,with 
equaid3«%. 

Bipfltk Dogs in their 'Wild state never 
bafk ; thay howl, whine, and growls but 
do p0t hark. Barking is an aoqutxed 
habits and aa only donussticate^ dogs 
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Bamade 


bark» tbis effort of a dog to speak is no 
indioation. of a savage i^per. • 

Barking dogs eeldom b%te^ Huffing, 
bouncing, hectoring fellows rarely pos- 
sess cool courage. 

French: ‘‘Tout chien qul aboye ne 
mord pas.^’ 

Lattn ^ “ Canes timidi vehementius 
la^rant quam mordent/’ 

Italian: “ Glkn che abbaianonmorde,” 

Qermm : “Bin bellender hund beisst 
nicht leicht. ” 

hai'k at the moon. To rail at those 
^ in high places, as a dog thinks ^to 

* frighten the moon by baying dSt il 
There is a superstition that it portendl’ 
death or ill-luck. 

“ I'd railicr a dn^, and Itay tlie luoon, 

Thau such a Roman." 

nhakeapeare : Juliue Casar, 1%'. JL 

lIiH lark is ^'oree than hU bite. He 
scolds and abuses loundly, but does not 
bear malice, or do mischief. The pro- 
verb says, “ Barking dogs never bite,” 

BarjEor. A pistol, which barks or 
makes a loud rc^rt. 

Barktan. The famous black stone in 
the eastern comer of the Kaaba ; it is 4^ 
feet in length, and is surrounded with a 
cilde of gold. The legend is that when 
Abraham wished to bund the Kaaba, the 
stones came to him of tlieir own accord, 
and the patijprch commanded all ^e 

• faithful to kiss the Barktan# 

Barlaliam. A hermit who snuverted 
Jos'aphat, on Indian prince. This Ger- 
man romance, %n^jned Bmiaham md 
Joeaphaty was immensely w^ular in the 
Middle Ages. It was written by Biidolf 
of Ems (13th century). 


Barlay-mow. A heap of barley 
housed, or where it is hous^ (Anglo- 
Saxon, mme, a heap ; Italian, ttmcchio 
Spanish, tnucko,)^ 

Bartgy Sngi^. Sugar boiled in a 
decoction of barley.^ It is not now made 
BO, but with saffron', Augar, and water, 
flavoured with oil of citron, orange, or 
lemon. 



BwrBieelde (3 i^l.^; The word is 
used to express the uncertainty of things 
on whibli we set our heart. As the 
beggar looked forward to a feast, but 
found only emp^ diidies; so many a 
joy is found to be mere illusion wnen 
we come to partake of it. 

" To-mormw ! the mysteritnis unknown sneHc 

Who Cl ies aloud, * Remenilmr Banuecioe I 

And ti'emble to bo haiw the rest/ " 

LongfeUnw. 

Bartaeoidn** roMt. A feast where 
there is nothing to eat; any illusion. 
Barmecide adcra Schac'abae, n poor, 
starving wretch, to dinner, ana set 
before him an empty plate. “How do 
you like your soup ? ” asked the mer- 
chant. “Exoell^tly well,”* , rolled 
Schao'abao. “Bid yon ever see whiter 
bread?” “Never, honourable sir,” 
was the civil answer. Wine was then 
^ught in, and Schac’aboc wee pressed 
to dnnk, but excused himself bjr saying 
he was always quamlsome in his cups. 
Beiug over-^rsuaded, he fell foul of 
his h^, and was provided with food to 
his heart’s content. {Arabian Nights : 
Barber* 8 ^ixth Brother,)^ 

Bmr'iMtlMM. St Bat^tahad* Day, June 
11. Si Barnabas was a feUowdabourer 


Barley, To cry barley. To ask fo?? 
truce (in children^ games). Qumy^n 
^cyrruptim of parley. 

lad o’ bis ouarters, tbal''vWlH Hot erjr 
lartey iu a bruUte."— sir W, Soott i Waverley^ atlL 

l^layohree. Bariey^biMj thi^ia, 

The cock may craw, the day may Saw, 

„ Aud are we'll taste tbe liarleir-bree,^ 


of St. Paul. His symbol is a rake, 
because the 11th of June is the time of 
hoy-harvest. 

Baraallttee (3 syl). An Order of 
monks, so nailed hecause the church of 
St. Bamiihas, in Milan, was giv^ te 
them to preadb They are am ^6<n 
“ OaAons of St. Paul,” because the or^- 
nal soeietv made a mint of reading St. 


Biurtoy Cap. To wear kayi 

cap. To be to] ^yy ore»|^. 
barley-bree. [uor got into ^ 

head. 

Baj^f^syoara. John or Sir 
l^eom,» A personification of malt wucw*' 
The term nae^ been made paptim'l|^ 
Bobert Bosilii^, ' ; 

**^Slriasboldroliii.fiart«ycQni«i 
What saamtl^ Wfi: 

, ^ mirna • twr v sswiwsr, los, 10(1. 


etoeted annually on St, Barnabas’ pay 
(June 11)» to lectnre on ^d^thematics, 
phfibspphy, rhetoric, and logif. 

fMwiar aa«c«./.A aiif-wittBd 
la<f miaae companion is a raven. 
(IHekene: Bantoby Bndyc^) 

0 BmtmOSe* The Solan-goose. *nie 
strange tales of this oreatuie have arisen 
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^ Barratry 


Irom a tissue of blunders, llie Latin 
pemae'ula is a small limpet/* and ber- 
^"iuteula ^ortumiese, hemaca; French, bar^ 
ftaehe) Is the ^oich hr&tuclake or Stolan 
ffOose.^’ Both words *beiDg corrupted 
. into barnacle,*’ it i^^natural to look 
for an identity of nature in the two 
creatures, so it was given out that the 
goose was the ofPspnng of the limtiet. 
Gerard, in 1636, spet^ of ^’broken 
pieces of old ships on whidi is found 
certain spume or froth, which in time 
breodeth into shells, and the fish which 
is hatched therefrom is in shape and 
habit like a bird.” « 

Barnaolea. Placemen who stick to 
their oiiloes but d<>^ little work, like the 
barnacles which live on the ship but 
impede its progress. 

''The reduudanU would )>« ' Barnaoles ’ with a 
\ciiKeani:e . . . and the work lio all the wofmo 
done f(»r these hunsevs^on ."— Cmitmy 
(.August, 188H, p. 280). 

BMr'naolea. Spectacles, or rather 
reading-glasses; so called because in 
, shape they resemble tho twitohers used 
by £irri6**8 to keep under restraint unruly 
horses during the process of bleeding, 
dressing, Kir shoeing. This instiiimeut. 
former^ called a bamacle, consisting ox 
two branches joined at one end by a 
hinge, was |ixed on the horse’s nose. 
Dr. Lathabr considers the word a cor-, 
I'uption of binooUm (double'eyes), LatitC 
binu8 oeultM, Another suggestion is 
*< binnacle,” the cose on board ship in 
which the. steerii^ compass is placed, 
illuminated when it is dork by a lamp. 

Banutfdlne! A reckless, dissolute 
fellow, fearless of what’s past, present, 
and to come.” {Shakespeare : Measure 
Jar Meamt'e,) 

Barn-liiiniera. Destructives, who, 
like the ^tdiman of storv, would bum 
down their bams to rid Uiomselves of 
the rats. ^ 


Barnet. An epicure who falls in 
love with, and marries, a lady on account 
of her skill in dressing a dish of stewed 
carp. {Mmrd^ a novel bydDr« John 
Moore, 17^) 

BlwnBell (Gscipf). Thd chief cha- 
racter in a prose tragedy, so called, by 
George LiUo. He was a London appien- 
, tio^ who felf in with a wanton hi Shore- 
difm, named San^ Hillwood^hOxn he 
vini^, azkd.^to wl^ he gave £290 of Ms 
inseter’sidohaf^ and raa away. Hen&t 
robbed bis ifnde, a ridi grasier at Lud- 
low^ and beat out h|s brains. Baying^ 
sesnvthd money* Ssr^^tumed him out 


of doors, and each informed against the 
other, Sarah Millwood anq Oec^e 
Barnwell w.ere both hanged. (Lim, 
1693-1739.) 


Baro-Deval. The great god of the 
gipsies. His son is named Alako. 


Baron properly means a pan (Old 
High Geramn, baro), term 

applied td a serving-sofiis^thm to a 
military chief, and ultim^^y tc^ a lord. 
The reverse of tWs is s^ m our word 
slave (a servile menial),' which is the 
Slf^onic word slav (noble, illuslrioiis^ . 
Bm'oms vel varrones dicuniur serri rnifi- 
hwM, qui utiqtte stultissimi suut servi viae- 
Ucet slnltorum, {Scholiast.) {See Imot.) 


Baron Bung. Mine host, master of 
the beer bung. 

Barcm Mnnehauaen iproii. Moohn^ 
kow'^zn). Said to be a 6i»ire on Brucr, 
the Abyssinian traveller, to whom the 
work was dedicated. The author was 
Baspd, a German fugitive from the 
officers of justice, living in Cornwall 
(1785). The chief incidents were com- 
piled from various sources, such us the 
Mefida'cki JRidtenla of J. P. Lange; 
Lucian's True Sistoi'u of Thhigs 
cartred in the Moon : Maoclais ; and the 
Folhe'io de Ambas Lis’boa. 


Baron of Boef. Two sirlome left 
uncut at the backbone. The barm is the 
baclqpart of ox, called in Danish, the 
ruff, JoMsely said to be a pun jjpon ^ 
baron and sir loin. 

IBarona’ War {The).^ An historical 
poem by Michael Drayton (1603). 

"Tliepiotureeuf Mmtimer auA tbe (juesn.snA 
of EdwHnl’»ontmnc« into tUc ca8llo,are spleuUicl 
and 9 \)\meA.*'^(JmnpbelL 

Barraok Baek {27ie). A lady wlio 
hangs on the sleeve of a military officer, 
attends all barraok f 6tes of every descrip- 
tion, and IS always ready to fediF up a 
danoe,^ dinner, or picnic, to plmse the 
offieers cm she dances attendance. 

Birrgolrtl ineans huts made of the 
btanohds of trees (Gaelic, ban\ the top 
of anything ; bavraeh, the top-bnmehet 
of : oa^aehad, a . hut made of 
bronehesL Our word is plural, indica- 
tive 6f me<*’’Whol6^^11ectian; bnt the 
Frmch bat'oque is singuhiT. {Sie B. K. S.) 

.. or Ban^eiry. Q^i fait 

barat, barat lui vient (French). eWith 
WhabH nlteasUre ye mete, it sliall be 
xneiuiin^ to you again. 'Barratry is 
^false to one's employers. ^ It is a 
'sea^ tpm, and means the odmrnjsiBpn of 
a mui on the owners or izisxireis of a ; 




Barrel Fever 


' ca;^tftin or the crew. The 

S&ud may consist of many phaaes, such 
M^deserting the ship, sinki^ her^falai- 
her cATgo, etc. The fronoh have 
" other proverw to the same effect ; ui, 
' La trxtherie vw\mlwe$^^ tonjoum daon 
fHaltre, He .made a pit and * . , is 
fallen intone ditch which he made, 
fiis mischief shall return upon his own 
head.’» (PsJhn vu. 14, 15, 16.) 

Barj^l Fever. Intoxication or ill- 
n^ :^pm intemperance in drink. 

Baxrell's Blnee. The 4th IS^ot; 

se called from the colour of their facing, 
and William Barrell, colonel of tlie 
raiment (1734-17W. Now called “The 
Kmg*s Own (Koyal Lancaster Begi- 
meut).” They were called “Lions” 
from tlieir bacige, The lion of England, 

* Barrette. Parlei' a la haiirelte (French) . 
To give one a thump o* the hei^. The 
wora barrette means the cap worn by 
the lower orders. 

“ fit mui, je iioiirraiB 1>icu i^arler k ta bATrette/' 
Mo^iHe: L'Avate. 

It is also used to si^ify the ordinaiy 
hirretta of eccleaiaBtics and (ptqliably) 
of French lasers. Jl d tYffule chamau 
or la barrette. He has been maae a 
cardinal. 


he iMVK lul eit> 0} ait la barrette, mall sHe no 
Ber\JI qu* » e faire inunrir cardiual.^’^Velfaire; 
fi.icle (i« Louie XIV., eJUap. xxxix. 

Barrioa'de (3 syl.). To block up. 
The term rose in Fntnoe in 1588, when 
* Henri de Guise return^ to Paris in 
defiance of the kt^*8 oraerv The khig 
sent for his Swiss Guards^ end the 
Parudans tore up the pavemenii threw 
chains across the streets, and {died Up 
barrel fl filled with earth and stones, 
bHRud which they Act down the Swiss 
as they passed through the streets, "^le 
barrel fi to 

barricade u to stop up the streets wBh 
these barrels. . « 

Tke day of the Barrioad^<’ 

(1) »ay 11^ IflfiS, when ^people 
forcM Eeori lit to flee IronL^^ 

(2) .dngust 5th, 1648, the hagimi^g 

,o£ the Fronde Wax. 

(3) July 27th, 1880 the fm 

h yrand^ omatn w^oh droa^ Cwnae'Xv 
from the throne. 







made his appeal to the people for re« 
election to the Presidency for ten yieixs. 

Bnrrler Trentp, November 5th, 1715, 
by which the Botch reserved the right of 
holding garriSQEflgn certain fortresses of 
the Spanish Netherlands. 

Barirlkla. J'argon, words not under- 
stood. (Old French, baraeaiij from the 
Breton, bdra gwyn, “white bread, 
taken as a type of harborous words; 
modern Fren^, baragmin^ gibberish.) 

Barxdttg^ut. A praotioe of barring 
the master out the schoolroom in 
order to dictate terms to him. It was 
once common; but is ndw numbered 
with post customs. MIbs Hdgowoith has 
a tale so called. 


BajrTiatar. One admitted to plead 
at the bar ; one who has been “ oaUed 
to the bar.** The bar is the rail which 
divides the counsel from the audianw* 
or the place thus enclosed. Tantamount 
to thqi rood-screen of a churob^ which, 
separates the chancel from tins, rest of 
the building... Both tliese axe relics of 
the ancient notion that , the axe an 

inferior order to the piivilaffei^ 

V A Bilk gown ox bbn^er Jpl4ads 

within the bar, a geTO«'nr outw 

harristar pleads withemt B^^ 

An Outer or Tliis 

phrasa aUndes to custom 

obsmrm in courts of law, when oe^n 
bamsteFB were allowed to plead ; but 
not being benchers Qdhg’e counsel or 
sergeauti^t-law) theys(ook thehr seats 
“at the end of the forms calledt the 
bar.*' The Utter Bairirt^ comes next 
to a benohen and all bomsters inferior 
to theUtter Barristers axe tmrmed “Ixmer 
Banisters.*’ 

V The whole societjr is divided into 
three laiflcs: Benchers, Utte^ Barristers, 
and Inn4f 'Barristers. 

An Inner Bamstef', A barrister in- 
ferior in grade to a Bencher cr Utter 
Baxriiter. 


A BarritfUr, One#ppointed 

to revimftha Ihiits^ol elseto^* 

A VtmUon BaMwt^r, newly 

esUed to the bar, whu wee yeacs 
has to atti^ in * * 

BanrMW Bnim klh the Common 
La^w bar, tnutistem^ bejm^am either red 
BedlMaax!^ reserved for 
Queen's cennset and sexgsants; but a 


061^ 

bite begs must he carried no 
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than the robing room. In the Chancery 
Courts the otiquotte is not so strict. 

Baxrtsterfl* Gowns. * * Utter liarris- 
ters wear a stuff or bombazine gown, 
and the puckered niatejial between the 
Hiionldcjrs of the gowif'is all that is now 
left of the purse into which, in eiirly 
days, the successful litigant . . . dropped 
his . . . pecuniary tribute . . . for 
Hcrvicos rendered ” {Notes and Qiwnes, 
11 Mjirch, 1893, p. 124). The fact is 
til lit the counsel was supposed to aj^ar 
inoroly as a friend of the litigant. Even 
now lie cannot recover his fees. ^ 

Barry Cornwall, poet. A noni de 
2 )hime of Bryan Waller Procter. It is 
HU anagram of Ids name. ( 1 788- 1 874.) 

Barsa’nlanB. Heretics who arose in 
the sixth century. They made th^ir 
Kucrifices consist in taking wheat flour 
on the tip of their first finger, and 
canying it to their mouth. 

Bar-8iir-Aul>e {rrhofj^ Je nc vou- 
pas Hre rot, si fetais p^'hoi de 
Jiar-sm-jiuhe (French). I should not 
c^ro to be king, if I were Provost of 
Biir-sur-Aube [the most luorative and 
honourable of all the provostships of 
France]. Almost the same idea is ex- 
pressed in the words 

“ And often to our cuiofort we elinll find, 

The Bltarded l>oetlo iu a eafer hold 
Than m the fulNwinged eagle." 

Almost to the same effect Pope says ; 
“And more true Joy MarcelluH exiled feels, 
Than Cwaar wlto a aeimte at his heels." 

V tSee Castle or Bunoay. 

Barttaolo. A'^doctor in the comedies 
of Le Mm'tage de Figaro^ and Le Barhier 
tde Sk'UlCy by Beaumarchais. 

Bartboromew (SU). The symbol 
of this saint is a kniie, in allusion to the 
knife with which he was flayed alive. 

Sf. Bartholommy^s Bag^ August 24th, 
Probably Bai'tholomew is thi$ apostle 
called **NathanaeU* by St. John the 
li^angelist (i. 45-51). 

Massacre of Si. Bartholomw, The 
slaughter ^of the French Protestants in 
the reira of Charles IX., beyfuh on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, %.$. between the 
24th and 25th Augu^, 1572. «lt is said 
that 30,000 persons fell iu this dreadful 
persecution. 

Bartbolomew Fair. Held in West 
Smithfield (1138- 1S|5) on St Bartholo- 
mew's Day. ^ 

A BartnoUmew doll. A tawdry, over- 
dressed woman ; like a fla^y , bespangled 
doll offered fer sale at Imurtholoniew 
Fair. 


A Bartholcnnew pig. A veiy fat 
person. At Bartholomew Fair, one of 
the chief attractions used to be a pig, 
roasted whole, and sold piping hot. 
Falstaff calls hunsolf, 

“ A little tidy Itartholoniew 3 Uemy 

IV. li. 4. 

Barthram’a Dirge (in Sir* Walter 
Scott’s Border Minstrelsy). Sir Noe? 
Patou, in a private letter, fiiys : “The 
subject of this dirge was communi- 
cated to Sir W’alter as a genuine 
fragment of tbo ancient Border. Mme 
b^ tis friend Mr. Surtees, who is iu 
rqHlity its author. The ballad bas n ' 
founaation iu history ; and tlie fair 
lady, her lover, and the nine brothers, 
are but the creation of the ijoet’s fancy." 
Sir Noel adds: “I never paintecl a 
picture of this subject, though I liave 
often thought of doing so. The engrav- 
ing which appeared in the Art Joimial 
was executed without my concurrence 
from the oil sketch, still, I presume, in 
the collection of Mr. Pender, tlie late 
M.P., by whom it was brought to the Ex- 
hibition of the Boyal Scottish Academy 
here" (at Edinburgh) November 19th, 
1866. 

BartoTdo. A rich old miser, who* 
died of fear and peumious self-denial. 
Fazio rifled his treasures, and, being 
accused by his own wife Hianca, Vas 
put to death. ^ {Dean Milman : Fazio.) 

Bartole (2 syl.). He knows his **Bar- 
tole ” as well as a cordelier his “ Dortni " 
(French) . Barible was an f^talian lawyer, 
bom in Umbria (1 31 3-1 356) , whose autho- 
rity amonnt French barristers is equal 
to that of Blaokstone with us. The cor- 
deliers or Franoiscans were not great at 
preaching, and perhaps for this reason 
used a oSleotion called Dormiy oontain- 
iug the best specimens of the fourt^ntli 
and fifteenth centuries. This compilfl- 
tion was called Dormi from the first 
word in tha book. The compilation is 
anonymous. 

BnrtoUst. One skilled in law. {See 
above,) • 

Barilllal (3 syl.). The Duke of 
Ormond, a ftj^d and staunch adherent 
of Charles El. The ^allusion is to Bar- 
adllai, who assisted David when he was 
esroeUed^by Absalom from his kingdom 
(2 Sam. xm, 27-29). 

crowned wJtb honours n8d with 

In eWt^wlth his godlike prince bo mourned. 

For him he suffered, and with him returned." 
^dm : nbsalom and AchiinphiK 1. 817-34. 

Baa Blgn. {See Blue SrocxiNa.) ^ 
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Base* The basis, or that on which 
an animal walks (Greek, to go, 

and bafttH, a footstep). The fo()t is 
the foundation — hence, base of a pillar, 
etc. It is also the lowest part, and 
hence the notion of worthless. Bass in 
music (Italian, baaso) is the lowest part, 
or the part for the lowest compass of 
Voice. ^ 

BaM Teniire. Holding by cqny of 
court-foil, in opposition to freeholaors. 

JBaae of Operation, in war. .That 
is, a foitihed or otherwise secure «pi9t, 
^here the magazines of all sorts can ye 
formed, whence the army can derive 
stores, and upon wliich (in case of 
reverse) it can fall back. If a fleet, it is 
called a mov/fble base ; if a fortified or 
other immovable spot, it is called tijiaced 
base. The line from such a base to the 
object aimed at is called “the Line of 
Operation.’* 

Bashaw'. An arrogant, domineering 
man ; so called from the Turkish vice- 
roys and provincial governors, each of 
whom hears the title of haacha (pacha). 

A three-tailed bashaw. A beglerbeg 
or prince of princes among the Turks, 
•having a standard of three horse-tails 
home oefore liim. The next in rank is 
the bashaw with two tails, and Uieu the 
be/, who Bos only one horse-taiT. 

Basil Ian Monks. Monks of the Order 
of St. Basil, who lived in tlie fourth 
ceiftury. This Order has produced 14 
popes, 1,805 Ipshops, 3,f 10 abbots, and 
11,085 martyrs. 

Basil'ioa. Originally the court of 
the Athenian archon, caUed the basileus^ 
who used to give judgment m the stoa 
basil'ihi. At Borne these courts of 
justice had their nave, aisles, porticoes, 
'Tud tnbvnals; so that when used for 
Christian worship very little alteration 
was needed. Tne church of St. John 
Lat'eran at ^me was on ancient basilica. 

BasUios or BasiHca, A digest of 
laws begun by the Byzantine empei'or 
Bosilius in 867, an^ completed by his 
son Leo, the philosopher, in 880. 

BasUidlans. A sect of Gnostic 
heretics, followers of BasQldSB, an 
Alexandrian Gnostic, who that 

from the unborn Father was 

b^t^; from Mind proceeded *^The 
Word^ from the Word or 
proceedii ‘’Understanding” ; fromUit- 
dersticndinff ’’Wisdom” and “Power” ; 
from Wisoom and Pow^ “EMellen-* 
“ Princes,” and “ Angels,” 


tbe agents which created heaven. 
Next to these high raightiiiosses come 
365 celestial boiu^, the chief of whom 
is Abraxas and each of whom has 

his special heaven. Whut we cull Christ 
is what the BasfMfUans teim The first- 
begotte^i “Afiad.” • 

Baalllaoo. A braggart ; a character 
in ail old play entitled Solf/tnan ami 
JWseda, Shakespeare mokes the Bas- 
tard sav to his mother, who asks him 
why he boosted of his ill -birth, ’ ‘ Kiiigli t, 
knight, good mother, Basilisco-like ” — 
my boasting has made me a kuiglit. 
(Kirtff JohHy i 1.) 

The king of serpents 
(Greek, bosilius, a king), supposed to 
have tne power of “lookiug any one 
dead uu whom it fixed its eyes.” Hcuco 
Drydon makes Clytus say to Alexander, 

“ Nay, frown not so ; you cannot look 
me dead.” Tliis creature is called a king 
from having on its head a mitre-shaped 
crest. Also called a cockatrice, and 
fabulously alleged to be hatched by a« 
serpent from a cock’s egg. * 

“LIkoa lioar 

Plunging liiB tusk in umatllTB gore ; 

Or ljiu)iiiBk, wlieu roused, wUuse lirenll), 

Teeth, sting, and eyelMlls Ail Are death." 

King: ArtofLuve. 

Baaket. To be left in the basket. 
Neglected or uncared for. Left in the 
waste-basket. 

lb give a basket. To refuse to marry. 
In Germany a basket \kwh] is fixed on 
the roof of one who has been jilted, or 
one ^who, after long courtship, cannot 
persuade the lady couAed to become liis 
wife. 


Baao'olilaiia. Clerks of the basilica or • 
palace. When the Xiogs of France in- 
habited the “Palace of Justice,” the 
judges, advocates, proctors, and lawyers 
went by the common name of the ckrvs 
de la hfkaehe; subsequently (in 1303) 
divided into “ Clerks of the Palace,” and 
“ Clerks of the Ch&telet.” The chief yf 
the basochians was called he roi de In 
haeochey and hod his court, ^ coin, and 
^pund Moers. He reviewed his “sub- 
jects” every year, and administered 
justice twice a we^ Henri III. sup- 
preesed the title of the chief, and traiiR- 
ferred all his functions and px-ivilcgcs 
to the Chancellor. 

BkMk Matting liade of bast, that is 
Ihe time or tin£n tree. Dutch, bast, 
batk ; Swedish, bwta, to bind ; so called 
because used for binding. “Bibbons 
froth ^e Imdmi tree giVe a wreath no 
charms to me.” The shepherds of 
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Camilla iiuike u cloth of tlic outer hark. 
The inner hark is iinule into Kussiuu 
mattini^, ami is serviceable to gardeners 
for packing, tying up plants, protecting 
trees, etc. Other materials are iiovr 
used for the same j^ifposes, and for 
etc., hut the geu(‘ric word hu’is 
designates both hast-hark and all its 
iinitatiouB. 

Bastard. Any sweetened wine, 
hut nioro correctly ajii)lied to a sweet 
Spanish wine (white or brown) made of 
the bastard muscadine grape. 

"I Mill .Mm U'llliIlKly Jil Ji rup <if 

Sn Wtith r Svott: Kvn ilKotih, ctm\y in. 

Ba'sto (1 syl.). PH haute tjour Javh t 
for t.f. cane you. PH flue you a 
thorouflh hastinfl^i.e. beating, (^^miiiah, 
hffstou, a stick; Italian, hastnue ; French, 
htUou.) 

Ba'stllle means simply a building 
(French, hasih\ now bdttr, to build), 
cnnulos V. built it as a ro5'al chato.au ; 
riiilippe-Auguate enclosed it with a high 
^wall; St. Louis administered jiistuuj in 
the park,einder the oak-trees ; Philippe 
<lc Valois domolislied the old chiitcau 
and commenced a new one ; Louis XI. 
first used it as a state prison ; and it was 
domolislied by the rabolo in the French 
lie volution, July 14 th, 1789. 

Bastlna'do. A beating (Italian, 
hnstouc ; French, hanluu, now htUou^ a 
stick). The Chinese, Turks, and I*er- 
sians punish offenders by heating them 
on the soles of the feet. The Turks call 
the punishment zarh. 

Bastion in fortification, is a 

work having two faces and two flanks, 

• all the angles of which ai‘o safient^ 
that is, pointing outwards towards the 
country. Tlio line of rampart which 
joins together the flanks of two bastions 
IS technically called a curtain. 

li'istioim 111 fiirtiflnitionR were in>eit.e4l in 14 ho 
U.\ Aclinit'i njiRlia , ImtKiin Mirluipli of Verona, 
in i.vj;, igRfiiiJ I)} Malfoi nud Ytisiiri to lia\e been 
t\jie it'Hl linen tor. 

Bat. Harlequin's lath wand (French, 
haite, a wooden sword). 

Tc carr^j out one's bat (in cricket). Not 
to bo “out ” when the time for drawing 
the stumps has uiTived. • 

Of his own bat. By his ow'n exertions ; 
on his own account. A cricketeFs 
phrase, nieaiiiug runs won by a single 
player. 

Bat-horaea and Batsmen. Bat^horso^ 
re those wluch carry officers’ bogga^ 
during a campaign (French, bdty a j>i _ 
saddle}. Bat-men ai*o tliose who look 
after the pack-horses. 


Batavia. The Netlierlauds ; so called 
from tlq; Bata'vi, a Celtic tribe who 
dwelt there. 

“ Kliit iliitai Ill's w illowi Kro\ e« ” 

Wordgn'oiih. 

Bate me an Ace. {See Bolton.) 

Batb. Kfiiflhts of the Bath. This 
name is derived from the ceremony of 
bathing, which used to be ^iractiscd at 
the iiMiuguration of a knight, as a svmbol 
of purity. The last knights creifted in 
this ancient fomi were at the coronation 
ol Charles II. in 1661. G.C.B, stailds for 
iinmd Cross of the Bath (the first-class): 
KIO.IL Knujht Commander of the liatrt 
(the second class) ; C.B. Companton of 
the Bath (the thiiil class). 

King of Bath. Bichard Nash, goner- 
ally called Bean Nash, a celebrated 
master of tlio ccrcinonie!#»nt Bath for 
fifty-six yearn. (1671-1761.) 

iherey flo to Bath mth you! Don’t 
talk nonsense. lusanc persons used to 
be sent to Bath for the benefit of its 
mineral w’atera. 1’ho implied rrjproof is, 
what you say is so silly, you ought to go 
to Bath and get your head sliaved. 

Bath Brick. Alluvial matter made 
in the form of a brick, and used for, 
cleaning knives and polishing metals. 
It is not made at Bath, but at Bridg- 
water, Iwing dredged from c the river 
Pam'tt, which runs througli Bridgwater. 

Bath Chair {A). A chair mounted 
on wheels and used for invalids. Mhch 
used at Bath, f Asquented invalids for 
its hot springs. 

Bath MctaL The* same as Pinch- 
beck iq.v.). An alloy consisting of six- 
teen parts copper and five of zinc. 

Bath Feat. A letter paper with a 
highly - glazed surface, used by the 
highly- fashionable visitora of Bhth wheii 
that w^ateiiug-place was at its prime. 
{See Post.) Since the introduction of 
the penny post and envelope system, 
this paper has gone out of general use. 

Bath Shillings Silver tokens coined 
at Bath in 1811-1812, and issued for 
4a, for 2s., and for Is., Iw C. Culver- 
house, J. OrclPard, aq*I J. Fhipps. 

Bath Btone. A species of limestone, 
used loff building, and found in tlie 
Lower Oolite, in Wiltshire and Sog^er- 
setshire. It is easily wrought the 
quarry, but hardens on exposure to the 
air. Called “Bath” stone because 
sevend of thh quarries ore near Bath, 
in j^mersetoliire. 
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Batb {Major). A poor, liit^h-mindud 
officer, who tries to couccul his poverty 
by bold speech and ostentatious taring. 
Colmaii’s Poor Crentleman (Lieutenant 
Worthington) is a similar character. 
{Firldmtj : Amelia (a novel) 1761.) 

Bath-kol {fiatti/hter of the voice). A 
Hoi-t of divination common among the 
iincieut Jew» after the gift of prophecy 
had ceigied. When an appeal was giade 
to Bath-kol, the first words uttered after 
the appeal were considered omcular. 

Bathos [Greek, hathosy depth].s % 
ISilicrous descent from grandiloquent 
ro (‘oinmonplaco. A literary ineriimid. 

"■ Hiniiuno (cr\ iroiii pirtor (‘4|uiiuuii 
Jiinueiesi . . . ut turpi ler aM uni 
Dpsnt.-it ill pisceiii iiiiiiiei foniioAu Huiieriie " 

“ I'lirtniiiiiit iiiunies, niiSL'Ctiir nduMiliiia iiitis." 
/lon^e: He A tie f'orticii, line I.Tii. 

A good example is the well-known 
couplet : 

“ And tlioti, UillKUibie, llie Kre:it K<id 
J.uniic'imiit-tfenonil tci tlie carl of Mur." 

Bath'sheba. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, a favourite court lady of Charles 
II. The allusion is to the wife of Uri'ali 
the Hittite, criminally beloved by David 
(2 Sam. xi.). The Duke of Monmouth 
tjuys : 

“ My father, whom with rc\ erenoe yet 1 imnie, 
('hariiicd into ease, i» careless of his fame; 

4ud, linl^d with petty Hums of foreign gold, 

Is grown m Bathshelw's einbraces old." 

Hrinien : Absalom and Aclntojthel, i, 707-10. 

• 

Bathyllus. A beautiful boy of 
Saifios, greatly beloved by Polycr&tes 
the tyrant, aim by the fmet Anacreon. 
{See Horace : r^pxnile xiv, 9.) 

"To them {i.e. the n»thetic school] the hoy- 
hood of liatliy lliis i« of more nioiiieot than the 
iiiHiihoiid of Napoleon."— if al/oc/c : The New Bejuib- 
hr.’hook IV. chap. 1. 

Batiste. The fabric is so called from 
Baptiste of Cambrai, who first manu- 
factured it 

Ba'traohomy'omaohia (prououuce 
Ba~trak'o^my'o~mak'ia). A storm in a 
puddle ; much ado about nothing. The 
word is the name of a mook heroic 
poem in Greek, supplied to beby Pi'grSs 
of Caria, and means The Battle ojT the 
Frogs am Mice. 

Batta or Batty w(Hindit&tanee). Per- 
quisites ; wa^. Properly, an allowance 
to East Indian troops in the ^eld. In 
gaipson they are put on half-batta. 

“ Me would rather li^ e on balf-my InaganUmn 
tiint »»uld Uihm of a flvesi-coiirt, than Aegetate 
on full liatta vnim there was none.*** G. if. Oleia: 
Thomas ifaHro, ^ ol. i, chap. Iv. p. SS7. 

Batter^ A I [the Trmohanif], toe of* 
Ifabomet’s swords, confiscated from the 


Jews when they wore exiled from Mc- 
di'iia. 

Battols. Katious or “ commons 
allowed to students at the Uiiivei-sity of 
Oxford, (To bat^aiy to feast.) 

Battel Bills, fiuttery bills at the 
luiiversities. {Sec above.) 

Battersea. You must go to Battersea 
to get your simples cut, A reproof to a 
simpleton, or one wlio makes a very 
foolish observation. The market gar- 
deners of Battersea ustxl to grow siinjdes 
(modicpial herbs), and the London apoth- 
ec'ttries went there to select or cut such 
as thi*y w'auted. {See Navioa.) 

Battle. Professor Creasy says then^ 
are fifteen eleeisire battles, which led to 
some groat political ehangn : ij.c. 40 
Mar'aihon ; 413, Syracuse ; 331, Arbe'la; 
207, Metau'rus ; the defeat of the 
Homans under Varus by Arminius, 9 ; 
Chalons, a.d. 451; Tours, 732; Hastings, 
lt)G(J; Joan of Arc’s victory at Orleans, 
1429; the Arma'du, 1588; Blenheim,* 
1704 ; Pultow'o, 1709; ^rato^^a, 1777; 
Valniy, 1792; and Waterloo, 181»5. 

Battle royal. A certain number of 
cocks, say sixteen, are pitted together ; 
the eight victors are then pitted, then 
the four, and lust of all the two ; and 
the winner is victor of the battle royal. 
Metaphorically, the term is applied to 
chess, etc. 

Battle scenes, Le Olerc could arrange 
on a small piece of paper not larger than 
one’s hand cm army of 20^0 men. 

The Bfhtle’-painter of •Belle Battaglie. 
{See Michael Angelo.) 

Battle of the Books. A satire, by Dean ^ 
Swift, on the contention among litemry * 
men whether ancient or modem authoi's 
were the better. In the Iiattle the 
ancient books fight ai^iust the modem 
books it^t. James’s Libroiy. 

Battle of the Oiants; i.e. the battle of 
Marignan {Ma^rin~yan*\ in 1515, when 
Franv’ois I. won a complete victory ovii* 
12,000 Swiss, allies of tne Milanese. 

Battl^ of the Herrings^ ins 1429. A 
sortie made by the men of Orleans, 
during siege of their city, to inter- 
cept a supply of salt herrings sent to 
the besiegers. 

Battle of the Moat. A skirmish or 
battle between Mahomet and Abu Sofian 
(chief of the Koreisbltes) before Medi'na ; 
so oaHed because the **prophet” had a 
moat dug before the city to keep off the 
invaders ; and hi the moat much of the 

^BatSe of i^e Standard, in 1138, when 
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the English overthrow the Scotch, at 
Nortliallertoii, in Yorkshire. The stan- 
dard was a higli crucifix bonic by tho 
Englisli on a wagon. « 

iUiUlv of tho /Spurs (1302), in which tlio 
allied citizens of Ghe£t and Bruges won 
a famous victory over the chivalry of 
France under the walls of Conrtray. 
After tlic battle mDro than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn by French nobles) were gathered 
from the field. 

In English history the Battle of Guine- 
gato (1513) is so called, ** because the 
French spurred their horses top flight, 
almost 08 soon as tliey came in sight of 
tho English troops.’^ 

^ 1 close battle, A naval fight at ** close 
qiiartci’s,” in 'which opposing ships en- 
gage ciich other side by side. 

A lino of battle. The position of 
^ troops drawn up in battle aiTay. At 
sea, the arrangement formed by ships in 
a naval oiigagomcut. A line-of-hatt/e 
ship is a shi^) fit to take part in a inaiii 
attack. Frif/ates do not join in a 
ogoncyrul oiigagoinent. 

A pitched tattle, A battle which has 
been planned, and the gi'ouud pitched on 
or chosen beforehand, by bfith sides. 

Jialf the battle. Halt* determines tho 
battle*. Thus, ‘‘The first stroke is half 
the battle,” that is, the way in which 
the bittlc is begun half detcimineH wliat 
tho end will be. 

Trial by battle. The submission of a 
legal suit to a combat between the liti- 
gants, under the notion that God would 
defend the right. It was legal in Eng- 
land till tho iiinetceiitlL century. 

Wager of Battle, One of the fonns of 
.ordeal or appeal to tho judgment of 
God, in the old Norman courto of the 
kingdom. It consisted of a personal com- 
bat between the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant, in the presence of the court itself. 
Abolished by 59 Geo. III. c. 46f« 

Battle of tbe Vroga and Mine 

( !?’/#<) . Batbaohoicyoicaobia.] 

Battle 0 f the Kegs {The), A mock- 
heroic by Francis Howusem (1738-1791), 
In the War of Independence certam 
macliinos, in tho form of kegs, charged 
with gunpowder, were sent down the 
river to annoy the British at Philadel- 
phia. Wlieu tlie British found out the 
nature of these mtg^mos, they waged 
relentless war with everything uiey saiv 
floating about the river. ^ 

Battle of fhe Foots (7%e}. « A 
satirical poem by John [BhefHdd], Duke 
of Buckingham, in which all the 


versifiers of the time are brought into 
the field (1725). 

Battle of the Whips. The Scythian 
slaves once ruse in rt^bcllion against 
their iiiastcrs, and many a bloody en- 
counter followed. At length, one of 
the Scytliiau mastoi's said to. his fol- 
lowers: Let us throw away our sjwaTU 
and swoitls, and figlit in future with 
wbijw. We get killed by thc«>fonner 
weajvms and weakened. So in the next 
encounter they anned themselves 'with 
'vfbips. and immediately the slave.s stiw 
the whips, remembering former scourfir 
ings, they turned tail and were no more 
trouble. 

Battle (Sarah), who considered whist 
the business of life and literature one of 
the relaxations. When a^'oung gentle- 
man, of a litemry turn, said to her he 
had no objection to unbend his mind for 
a little time by taking a hand with lier, 
Sarah was indignant, and dechirod it 
woi'so than sacrilege to 8i)eiik thus of 
her noble oceu])atioii. Whist “ was her 
life business; her duty; the thing she 
came into the world to do, and she did 
it. She unbent her mind afterwar<ls 
over a book.” \^C. Lamb : .Elia.) 

Battledore (3 syl.) moans, properly, 
a baton for washing linen by striking 
on it to knock out the dirt. The plan 
is still common in France. Tho word 
is tho Freucli battoi)\ a beater wed 
by wasjhorwoinen ; Portuguese, Batiaor, 
Spanisli, hatidefo, a wash-l»oard. 

Battn* Autant vleure mal baUa quo 
bien battu (Preuch). It little matters 
whether stripes are giveu maliciously or 
not, as they smart the same. Whether 
misfortunes come from God or Satan, 
they are misfortunes still. A slight 
variant is ” Autant vaiit bien battu quo 
mal baitu,^^ which means, it is of no 
consequence whether badly beaten or 
not, enough that I am beaten; ‘^over 
shoes, over boots.” 

Bttttn do fbl. OUmu (Eire), or 
” Stre battu de Toiseaa,^* to be utterly 
dismayed ; to be dazed, llie allusion is 
to bird-catchiiig at night, when a candle 
or lantern is held up before the birds 
aroused from their sleep; tlie birds, 
being daked, are boateu down easily 
with sticks. 

t 

Battuo poloront (les), Vm victis ! 
Those who lose must pay the piper. 

C'eat le loi, du pays ae B^am one le 
battu pate Tamende,** Again, ” CW la 
coutume de ZotrU, Ue battue patent 
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Vamendt.]' This is certainly the ffencral 
custom in law and war. 

Bauliee. {Sec Bawbee.) 

Bauble. A fool should never hold a 
bauble \n his hand, “ ’Tis a foolish bird 
that fouls its own nest.” The bauble 
\fas a short sticky oniameTite(^ with ass's 
oars, curriod^y licensed fools. (French, 
babtolcymn plaything ; Old French, bmibdy 
a child’s toy.) 

ff earrif fool held a bauble^ fuel irould 
be dear, T^ie i»rovcrh indicates thabtl/b 
wtorld coiitains so many fools that if eac^ 
laid a separato bauble there would bo 
but little wood left for lighting tires. 

To deserve the batdde. To be so foolish 
as to be qualified to carrj" a fool’s em- 
blem of office., 

Baucis. {Sec Philemon.) 

Ba'viad {The), A Tncrciless satire 
by Gifford on the Della Cruscan poetry, 
piiblifihed 17<H. The w’ord is from 
Virgil’s FA'loguCj iii. 9. 

II«" ninj wnlj phinKluHnd iinllv he ffORts,' 

Wlui I'nu'^eu U'lMiiH <ir uti <Uite8.'' 

E.C 11. 

Bavlo'oa. The Cid’s horse. 

Ba'Tlus. Any had poet. {See Ba- 

VIAB.) 

“ seine eijoicc I'streii hless each grey goose 

(iUlll, 

Mrj e\erj llii\ (us lm^e liis Bufo Htlll." 

l‘ope ; Prologue to tin Satires, 24»>IK). 

Bawbee. 

“ WJm’ll Ime, w Iia'll hire, wha'II hire me ? 

Thiee iihmip^iiU a walloiftur ao hawlfee.*' 

The tale is that the people of Kirk- 
mahoe were so jioor, they could not 
afford to })ut any meat into their broth. 
A ’cute cobbler iuvested all his money 
in buying four shoep-shanks, and when 
a neighhouT wanted to make mutton 
broth, for the payment of one halfpenny 
the cobbler woula ”plamp” one of the 
sheep-shanks into the boilmg water, and 
mve it a “ wallop ” or whisk round. He 
then wrapped it in a cabbage-leaf and 
took it home. This was called a yuetin 
bone, and was suppo^d to gire a rich 
‘‘gust” to the oroth. Ine cobbler 
found his gmiin hone very profitable. 

JennyU bawbee. Her meirriage portion. 
The word means * properly, a debased 
copper coin, e^uol in value to a Wlf- 
penuy, issued m the reign of V. 

of IBcotlond. (French, bae de- 

based Copper money.) 

V The'St^ord ** bawbee ” is dWjhted 
from the laird of SiUebawby, a t ^t - 
master. That there was*sneh # laird* 
is quite certaiii from the Treasuxwr’s 
accoun|; September 7th, 1541, *'In urgento 


reecptis <i Jacoho Atziusonr, et Alexandra 
Orok de Sillebaivbg respective,'' 

Bawley Boat,(.d). A small tisliing- 
smack used on t^io coasts of K«^nt and 
Essex, alxuit tho’iaouth of the Tliamos 
and Medway. Btfwloys are generally 
about 40 feet long, 13 feet beam, 6 foot 
draught, and from 15 to 20 tons 
mcaBuromout. Tliey differ in rig from 
a cutter in having no booms to the 
mainsail, which is, conseciuontly, easily 
bruiled up when working the trawl nets. 
They are half -decked, nuth a wet well 
to kec^r fish alive. 

Bawtry. L i ke t he saddler of Jia u h //, 
tvho was hanged for leating hts lujuor 

Yorkshire provoro). It was customary 

or crinnuafs on their W'ay to execution 
to stop at a certain tavera in Vork for 
a “parting draught.” The saddler of 
Bawtry refused to accept the liquor and 
was hanged. If he had Btopx>o(l a few 
minutes at the tavern, hw reprieve, 
W'hioh was on the road, would have ^ 
arrived in time to save his life* 

Baxto'rlans. Those w^ho enteriaiu 
the same religious views ns llichard 
Baxter. The chief points are— (1) Tliat 
Christ died in a spiritual sense for the 
elect, and in a general sense for all ; (2) 
that there is no such thing as reproba- 
tion; (3) that even saints may fall 
from gmce. Dr. Isaac Watts niid Dr. 
Doddndge held thoso views. 

Bay. 

Suppoi^ to he au*autidote against 
lightning, because it was the tiee of 
Apollo. Hence TibeTius and some ^ 
other of the Boman emperors wore a * 
wreath of bay as on amulet, especially 
in thunder-Htorms. {Fling.) 

“llench ilip bnys- 

ril tic a gArlHnd (tore uiiniit his hctvd ; 
'iSviffkeer iny hoy from Ifglitnlng " 

The }VJiite Devil. 

The withering of a hay-troo was sup- 
posed to be the omen of a death. 

’Tis tlioufflit the kiiifif is dead. WeUI riot hiii> - 

The ImptrvM in our country are wTtliered. ’ 
Shakespeare: Richard IL, ii. <1. 

Grmned with hags, in sign of victory. 
The general who obtained a victory 
among the Botnana was crowned witli a 
wreath of bay leaves. 

Bay, The reasoiawhy Ap^lo and ail 
those under his proieotion are crowned 
with bay is a pretty fable. Daplnie, 
daughter of the river-god Peueos, in 
Thessaly, W'as very beautiful and re- 
solved to pass her life in periictual 
virginity. Apollo fell in love with her, 
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Ilut slie rejected liis suit. Uii one occa- 
sion the god was so iini)ortuiiate that I 
DapliuD fled from )iim and sou^lit the 
protection of her fati\pr, who changed 
h(‘r into the bay- tree. Jlhe gallant god 
declared henceforth Iw* w’ould w'ear bay 
lcav(is on his brow and lyre instead of 
the oakf and that all who sought ins 
favour should follow his example. 

l'Ju‘ Queen's Jtays. The 2nd Dragoon 
tiuards; so called because they are 
mounted on bay horses. Now called The 
Quren's. 

Huy. The colour of a liorse is Varro’s 
niuns tnulius, given by AinHwol*th as, 
“brow^n, bny, sorrel, chestnut colour.” 
(volcs gives the same. Our bayard; 
bright bay, light bay, blood bay, etc. 

Bay the Moon {To). To bark at the 
moon. (French, aboyeVy to bark at.) 
{Sec Bark.) 

Bay Salt is salt of a bay colour. It 
is the salt of sea-w^ater hardoiied by the 
heat of the sun. 

Bayadere (Mh - ya-dure ) . A dancing 
jjirl dressed in Eastern costume ; bo called 
from the hujaderea of India, whoso 
<luty Is to dance before the images of the 
gods; but the grandees em^doy similar 
daucerB for their private ainuaeinents. 
The word is a corruption of the Portu- 
guese bailadeira. 

Bayard {('hevalier)^ Pierre du Terrail, 
a celebrated French knight (1476-1024). 

L< vhevalin' sans pear et sans reprovhe, 

7 he J)ri tish Ma yard. Sir Philip Sidney. 
(1004-1584.) 

The Polish Bayard. Prince Joseph 
Ponintowski. (1703-1814.) 

Bayard of the East ( The) or Of the 
Indian Annt/. Sir James Outram 
(1803-1863). ■ 

Ba yard. A horse of incrcdiblo swift- 
ness, belonging to tlio four •sous of 
Ay moil. If only one of the sons 
mounted, the horse was of the ordinary 
tify.c ; hut if all four mounted, his body 
became elongated to the requisite length. 
The nainft is used for any variable or 
Wonderful horse, and means a “high- 
bay” (bay^ard). ( Ville nei tve : Lea 
Qualre^Ftis Aymon.) {See Hobse.) 

Keep Bayard tn the stable ^ i.e. keep 
what is of value under lock and key. 
{See above.) 

Bold as Blind Bhyard, Foolhardy, 

If a blind liorse leaps, the chance is rts 
will fall into a dit(ui. Grose mentions 
the following expression, To nde bayard 
often Going by the marrow-Doue 

stage — i.e. walkiug. 


Bayar'do. llie famous steed of 
Binalde^ w'hich once belonged to Am'adis 
of Gaul. {See Hobse.) 

Jtayardo's Leap. Three stones, about 
thirty yards apart, near Sleaford. It 
is said that Kinaldo was riding on his 
favourite steed Bayardo, when the 
demon of the place sprang behind him ; 
but the animal in terror took three tre- 
mendous leaps and unliorscA the fiend. 

Baye^ in the Jtehearsaly by the Duke 
of Buckingham, was dosigned to ^tirjse 
Jbh|L Dryuen, the poet laureate. 

• Bayes's Troops. Dead men may rBe 

ayniUy like Bayes's troopSy or the savayvs 
in the Fanioei'ni {Someth iny A7‘m). In 
the Itehenrsttly by George ViIHers, Duke 
of Buckingham, a battle is fought be- 
tween foot-Holdiors and# great hobby- 
horses. At last Drawcansir kills all on 
both aides. Smith then asks how they 
are to go off, to which Bayes replies, 
“As they came on — upon their legs”; 
ui)on which they all jump up olive 
again. 

Bayeux Tapestry. Supposed to 
be the work of Matilda, wife of William 
the Coumioror. It represents the inis- 
sion of Ilarold to tho duke, and all the 
incidents of his history from that event 
till his death at Hastings in J06G. Jt is 
called Bayeux from the place where it 
is i)re8ei’vcd. t A drawing, on a reduced 
scale, of this curious antique is preserveil 
in the Guildhall Library. * 

Bayle (2 syl^ . Dauce8t)f the common 
people were so called in Spain, in oppo- 
sition to the stately court dances, called 
danza. The Bayle were of Moorish in- 
vention, the most celebrated being La 
SarahandUy La Chaconay Las GamhelaSy 
and El Hermano Bartoh. 

BasTonet. So called from La Bayo- 
uette, a lower ridge of tho Montague 
d’Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in 
the seventeenth century, running short 
of powder, stuck their knives into their 
muskets, and charged tlio Spaniards wdth 
success. Some ^rive this word from 
Bayonne. 

Bayoneti. A syntnym of “ rank and 
file,” that is, private and corporals of 
infantry. As, ‘ ^ the number of bayonets 
was 25,A)0.” 

ia on tlie liayonetg that a Quarlinnjtster- 
Genoral relies fur his working and fatigue parties.’* 
—Ilvwitt: ttist. of Eng. {ye&r iSM, p. »»). . 

Bead (Ajqglo-Saxon, bidy a prayer). 
Whett little Mis with a hole through 
them were used for keeping account pi 
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the u umber of praj’^ers repeat eel, the 
term was. applied to the jirayeiu also. 
{See Beadsman.) 

To count ofH'*s headit. To sav one’s 
prayers. In the Catholic Church beads 
iirn threaded on a string, some large 
and some smali, to assist in keeping 
count how often a person rc})eatB a 
certain form of words. 

To pray nWiout one's heads. To be 
out of one’s reckoning. {See alm e.) • 

lUtUy's Beads, Wlioii the disc of the 
moon has (in an eclipse) reduced that of 
. tlie HUH to a thin crescent, the crescent* 
assumes the appeai’ance of a string of^ 
beads. Tliis was firat observed by 
Francis Baily, whence the mime of the 
IjhenoTneiion. 

•SV. Cuthbert's Beads. Single joints 
of the articulated stems of encrinites. 
They are perforated in the centre, and 
bear a fanciful resemblance to a cross; 
hence, they w’ere once used for rosaries 
(beads). St. Ciithbei-t was a Scotch 
monk of the sixth century, and may be 
called the St. Patrick of the north of 
England and south of Scotland. 

St. Martin's beads. Flash jewellery. 
St. Martins-le-Grand was at one lime a 
upted xjlace for sham jewellery. 

Bead«liou8e. An aliiishouse for beads- 
men.^ ^ 

. Bead-rolL A list of persons to be 
prayed for ; hence, also, an/ list. 

Beadle. A person whose duty it is 
to bid or cite persons itf appear to a 
summons ; also a church sei-vant, W'hose 
duty it is to bid ^ the parisliiouera to 
attend the vestry, or to give notice of 
vestry meetings. (Anglo-Saxon, badety 
from l)€odany to bid or summon.) 

Beadsman or Bedesman, An in- 
habitant of an almshouse ; so called 
1>ocau.se in Catholic times most chanties 
of tills class were instituted that the 
inmates might ‘‘pray for the soul of the 
founder.” {See Bead.) 

Hosted with some grey hesdsman.” 

c Crabbti: JIvrongh. 

Beak. A magistrate. (Anglo-Saxon 
bcay, a gold coll^ worn by civic magis- 
trates.) • 

V w. H. Black says, ‘‘The term is 
delayed from a Mr. Beke, who for- 
merly a resident magistrate at the Tower 
Haralctai 

Beaker. A drinking-glass; a fum- 
mer. (Greek, bikos, a wine jar.) 

“Here, G<fttird,r6Arh your lieaker.” 

.. Brotening : BM In the 'Scutcheon, i. l. 


Beam. Tbroun on my la'am-mds. 
Driven to my last shift. A ship is said 
to be on her beam-ends when siio is laid 
by a heavy gale completely on her lies ms 
or sides. Not udfrequently the only 
means of righting her in such a case fs 
to cut away her ma^. 

On the starboard beam. A distant 
point out at sea on the right-hand side, 
and at right angles to the keel. 

On the port yam, A similar point on 
the left-hand side. 

On the weather beam. On that side of 
a ship wliicli faces the wind. 

• 

Beam {of a stag). That j)art of Ibo 
head from wliich the horns K))ring. 
(Anglo-Saxon beam, a tree ; the horns 
are ^le<l branches.) 

Bean. Every bean has its hlaek. 
Nemo sme rifiis nas'eiiury “everyone 
has bis faults.” The bean has a black 
eye. (Oyni gram ha la sua semola.\ 

He has found the bean in the eahcy lie 
has got a prize in the lottery, lias come 
to some unexpected good fortui)^. The 
allusion is to twelfth cokes in which u 
bean is buried. When the ca]ce is cut 
up and distributed, he who gets the bean 
is the twelfth-night king. 

Beans, slang for property, money, 
is the French mens^ goods, “ A beau ” 

— a guinea, is in Grose. 

“ lilkeu l)caiic laliiis-monoi ] In n monkcsluxul " 

— Cotifmvc. 

(.S'^^ Baeristers’ Gowns.) 

Beam, Pythag'oras {prhado the use 
of beans to his disciples-^iiot the u«o of 
beans as a food, but the use of beans for 
political elections. Magistrates and 
other public officers w’ere elected by 
beans cast by the voters into a lielinet, 
and what P^hag'oras advised was that 
bis disciples should not interiere with 
politics or®‘ love beans office, 

Aristotle says the w'ord bean menus 
ven'ery, and that the prohibition too 
“abstain from beans” was equivalent 
to “keeping the body chaste.” « 

V The "French have the proverb, “If 
he nves me peas I will give him beans,” 
S*u me dmihe des pois,ie lui dwme^'ai des 
fhes, i.e, I will iive him tit for tat, a 
'Rowland for an Oliver. 

Beam are injlowery les ferres Jleuris^ 
senty and this will Account for your 
b^og so silly. Onr forefathers imagined 
that the perfume of the ilowerfbg beau 
was bad for the head, and maae men 
silly or light-headed. • 

be knou’s how many beans go to make 
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ui> fue. lie iH “ up to suuff ; ho is no 
fool ; ho 18 not to ho imposed upon. The 
rcdVreiioe is to tlio uiidcnt custom of 
moving iHians in counting. 

“ J a foul, I V!i^, and didn't Unowlnm iimiiy 
1 niiiH nuikr the [tliiii i^Ifow nniny Ltiiiiia iiiUHl 
t)(' M n\fd l«> luakt! tip tl> 

“ Kew nirn ln'ttei* know Low imiiiy Lluo Ttcana 
it tjtkos l«» nmke the.”- OaU. 

V Blue BotlUB : Three blue beans in 
ti blue bladder.” A rattle for children. 

•‘A’. Hiirk ’ does It rattle? 

S. Ye**, like tliret* tilne Iwaiis in a Line bladder.” 
out FortanatuH (Ancient Dramm), iii. i> IL'K. 

V “Blue beans” are bullets or shot. 
Throe small bullets or large shot in a 
Idaddcr would roako a very good rattlo 
for 11 child. (tSVr Blue Beans.) 

/><// of fjtrms. Said of a fre.sh and 
spirited iiorso. 

'Ju (jet beans. To incur reproof. 

I'll ffive him beans. A licking; a 
jolly good hiding. A very coininou 
phrase. Probably from the French re- 
ferred to above, meaning as good as I 
got ; “ beans for his peas.” 

Boai^ Feast. Much the same ns 
wayz-goose A feast given by an 

employ oi; to those ho employs. 

Bean Goose {The). A migratory 
bird which appears in England in the 
autumn of the year, and is so named 
from a mark on its bill like a horse- 
bean, It is next iu size to the Grey 
Jjag- goose. The term comes from the 
northern counties W'here the bean igoosc) 
is common. 

” d'nio clout leg niniuliLiiIeg sont (nillcies 

•'ll flit ini' do ff \ Afoj/ol /) tet ion nuire. 

Bean-king (Tbe). Rcij de Babas^ 
the cliild appointed to pbiy the part of 
king on twelfth-night. In France it 
was at one time customary to hide a 
bean in a large cake, and he to whom 
tlie liean fell, when the caka was dis< 
trilnitcd, was for the nouceithe beau 
king, to whom all tlie other guests 
^showed playful reverence. Tlie Greeks 
used la'aiis for voting hy ballot. 

Jirun-King^s festival. Twelfth-night. 
{iSee oboh.) f 

Bear {A). (Stock Exchange), a fall, 
or a speculator for a fall.* To ope^ 
rate for a bear. To lealise a pi'qfiiable 
bear. 

Bearing the marhet is using every 
eA'ort to dopTOSs the price of stocks iu 
order to buy it. t 

The arena oj bears and bttllSj i.e. the 
Stock Exchange. 

V Dr. Wartoii says the term bear came * 
from the proverb of ” Selling the skin 


before you have caught the bear,” and 
refeiTed to those who entered into 
contracts in tlio South Sea Sclieme to 
transfer stock at a stated price. {Sie 
Bull.) 

“K«» wafi till' liuntHniau Ly tlic Lear tipprcstied, 
WL(>W‘ Lule lifStiLl iicftircliPoaniTlil Mm ’ 

II tiller : JJattle of the Summer Islunds, c ii. 

A Bear account. A speculation jn 
stocks oiT the chance of^ fall in the 
pri<5p of the stock sold, with a view’ of 
buying it back at a lower pri^b or re- 
ceiving the difference. Bulls.) 

* Bear {The). Albert, margrave of 
Brandenburg. He was also called ” 'Jlie 
Fair” (IlOfi-1170). 

The bloodu Hear, in Drydeii’s poem 
called The Bind and Tanther, means 
the Independents. 

“Till* liloody bear, an iiidepeiiilcnt lifsist., 
I’niioked to form, in KrotiiiH Lit Late cxpi oHRod.” 

I't. 1. :h: 

The Great Bear and Little Bear. The 
constellations so called are Bpeciinens of 
a large class of blunders founded on 
approximate Bounds. Tlie Sanskrit rakh 
moans “to be bright; ” the Greeks cor- 
rupted the w’ord into arkfos, whicli 
means a bear; so that the “bear” 
should iu reality he the “bright ones,” 
The fable is that Calisto, a nymph df 
Diana, had two sons by Jupiter, wliich 
Juno chauged into Ikuifs, pud Jypiter 
converted into constellations. 

''Tlio wiiubBlItikcd Biirgo, with high and num- 
sirous niano, 

SoeniH to mat water on tin* burnini,'’ ]»ear,« 

And (lueiuh the giuiriN of iL' e\er-nxCil i»ole." 

a S/iaArapMrc ■ Othello, ii. 1. 

“ ’TiniB here we saw rnlistirR star retire 
Ueneatb Uio waiea, iinawed by Juno’s tre.” 

Camifens : JLitstad, book v. 

. The Bear or Northern Bear. Kussia. 

“ France turns from bcraliandoneil friends nfrenii, 
And BiMithes the bear tliat frrowla for initriot 
lleali.” Campbell : Polumt, atanza r>. 

A Bridled Bear. A young nobleman 
under the control of a traveling tutor. 
{See Beab-leadbb.) 

The Bear and Ragged Staff. A public- 
house sign in compliment to Wai'wick, 
the ki^-maker, whoso cognisance it 
was, l%e first pari was Arth or Arth- 
gal, of the Hound Table, whose cogni- 
sance was a- bear, because arth means 
a hear(LatiT>, urs'). Morvid, the second 
earl, overcame, single combat, a 
mighty ^nt, who came against him 
with cr Sub, which was a treo pulled 
up by the roots, hut stripped of its 
brauwes. In remembrance of h& victory 
over the giant he added **the raggoil 
staff.” 

2Jie Beaif and the Tea-kettle (Kams- 

chatka). Said of a person who injures 
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by foolish rage. One day a 
licai* entered a hut in KamBchatka, where 
a kettle was on tlie hre. MastersBruin 
went to the kettle, and smelling at it 
liurnt his nose , being greatly imtatod, 
lie seized the kettle with his paws, and 
K(picezcd it against his breast. This, of 
(•ourse, made matters worse, for the 
boding Water scalded him terribly, 
aiul lie groined in agony till souio 
neighbours put an end to nis life with 
thoir gutfs. 

hnir surkhiff /na pairs. It is said 
that when a l)f*ar is deprived of food, it. 
. hiistaius life by sucking its paws. T'ho- 
NiLiHe is said of the Eiighsh badger.^ 
Apidied to industrious idleness. 

Wa mi'Ofjr us a dear uith a sore (or 
scull') head. Unruafionabl}^ ill-tempered. 

-i.v a bear has no iail^for a lion he'll 
fail. The saineteas Kr siitur supra crep’~ 
via in y “let not the cobbler aspire alwve 
his last.” Robert Dtidlo}', Earl of Lei- 
cester, being a deaecndiint of the 
Warwick family, changed his own crest, 
wliich was “ a green lion with two tails," 
for the Warwick crest, a “ bear and 
ragged staff.” When made governor of 
the Low Countries, he was suspected of 
aiming at absolute supremacy, or the 
desire of being the monarch of his 
fellows, as the lion is monarch among 
beasts. Some wit wrote under bis crest 
the Latin v*se, “ Ursa caret cauda non 
,qni'at esse leo.'^ 

" Yotir hi*ar f«»r lion iiocds must fnil, 
ycciiuHO iour true bears lia\Q no tail.** 

To tah'c the bear bq the tooth. To put 
vour head into ttie lion’s moutli ; need- 
lessly to run into danger. 

You dare as soou take a bear by his 
tooth. You would no more attempt 
such a thing, than attempt to take a 
bear by its tooth. 

Bear (7h). (hme^^hearahand I Gome 
and render help I In French, 
un coup d quelqu'un." Bring a hand, or 
bring your h^d to bear on the work 
going on. 

7b bear arms. To do military service. 

7b bear away (Naujical). To keep 
away from the wind. 

7b bear one company. To be one’s 
companion. ^ 

“ Hla fiiitbfni dog shalT bear bim coiUjMoy/' 
Pope: Eeeay on, lfan,eylttlie i. 112. 

7b bear down. To overpower ; lb force 
down* 

© 

“ Fully prepared to bear down all rcgiitance.’*- 
Cooper : The clmp. xvlil. 

7b bear d^wn upon (Nai^ical). To 
approach front'the weather side. * 


7b bear in mind. Remember ; do not 
forget. Carry in your recollection. 

*' To learn by heart," lueans to leiirn mnnoriier. 
Mind and iieart Bland for iiieiiiory in lK)tU 

lihraHOB. 

7b bear out. Tcf corroborate, lo con- 
flnn. * ^ 

7b bear up. To support ; to keep tlie 
spints up. 

7b bear with. To show forbearance ; 
to endure with complacency. 

long eluill t boar wilh UiIh e^il I'oniurru- 
gatiiiU ?*'->Nuui)»or8 xi\ . ‘ 27 . 

To l)far the hell. {Sec Bkll.) 

Bear of Bradwardine ( The) was a 
wine goblet, holding about an English 
lint, and, according to Scott, w'^s made 
)y command of St. Duthac, Abbot of 
Aberbrothoc, to be presented to tho 
Baron of Bradwaitiine for services ren- 
dered in defence of tho luouastery. 
Inscribed upon tlie goblet wan the motto: 

“ Beware the boar.” 

Bear Aooonnt {A). (Sec Beau.) 

Bear Garden. This pfaee is a perjWi. 
hear-yardim—WioX is, full of confusion, 
noise, tumult, and quaiTels. Bdir- gar- 
dens were places where bears used to ba 
kept and baited for public omuifement. 

Bear-leader. One who undertakes 
the charge of a young man of rank 
on his travels. It was once customary 
to lead muzzled bears about the streets, 
and to make them show off in order to 
attract notice and gain money. 

*' Boar I [mvitl Dr. Panploss to his pupil]. ITuiler 
fzivour, youns Kentlenmn, 1 am tho bear-loiLder, 
being appointed your tuior.”~-&. OoliHan : Heir' 
(a-Liiw. ^ 

Bears are caught 1^ Honey. In 

French, “ Llfaut avoir mamaise bUe. par 
douceur^' for, as La Fontaine s^s, “7Vw« 
fait dmiceur que violence." Bears are 
very fond of honey. Bribes win even 
beam. 

Tbero 14 another pliraoe: Divide honry with a 
bear, ix. It ls4>etter divide yuur honey wiMi a 
bear than to provoke its anger. 

Beard. Cutting the beard. The Turks ^ 
think it a dire disgrace to have the beard 
cut. Slaves who serve in the^eraglio 
have clean chins, .as a ^sign of thoir 
servitude. 

Kissing heard. In Turkey wives 
kiss t&eir husband, and ^children their 
father on the beard. 

To make one's beard fChaucer). This is 
the French "Faire la^rbedquelqu'un," 
and refers to a barbers taking bold of a 
rndh’s beard to dress it, or to bis shaving 
the chin of a customer. To make one's 
•beard^iB to have him wholly at your 
mercy. 
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1 told him to his h'ard I told him to 
his face, recardless of coiisequonf'os ; to 
speak openly and fearlessly. 

Beard ( To). To Ward one is to defy 
him, to contradict Iqm flatly, to insult 
by plucking the fcteard. Among the 
Jews, no greater iiisult could be ofFored 
to a mail than to pluck or even touch 
his beard. 

To hrani thf hon in his den. To con- 
tradict one either in his own gi’owlei'y, 
or on some subject he has made his 
liobby. To defy i>ersoiuilly or face to 
face. ^ 

“ Dur Ht Miou, then, 

To iKMrd tlio iKin in liis den, 

Tlie OoiiKlaf) in his hull ? " 

S'm* IK. ncott : Mtirmi&n, canto \ i. slanzsi 1 1. 

Mangye his beard. In spite of liim. 

To laugh at oner's heard. To attempt 
to make a fool of a person— to deceive 
by I'idiculous exaggeration. 

“ ' H.\ (lit* propht’t ' bni, lit* hiinxhbat onr hpnrdV 
t'\rluijn(*d uw IMichii niiKrily. *Tliesf> are fooliMh 
’’ ' Mhi I ynt : I'achu of Many TaUsa, 

To laugh in one's beard dans 

sn AflO'A;;”] To laugh in one’s sleeve. 

7h run ui one's beard. To offer oppo- 
sition it) a person ; to do something 
obnoxious to a person before bis face. 
The French say, la barbe do quel^ 
qu'nn^^' under one’s very nose. 

U'lth the beard on the shoulder ^Span- 
ish). In the attitude of listening to 
overhear something ; with circumspec- 
tion, looking in all directions for sur- 
prises and ambuscades. 

“Tli©\ rndt*, ns tin' 8]innigU pnnorh expresses 
it, ‘Jtvirh the heiu-d on the sliouldor,’ lookiii»r 
I (Mind froiii timevTo time, und iisiiiK ever.\ pre- 
inution . . . iiKuinst imrsuit.’’— Air IK. 

J’vi'crtl of iho Peak, Cliiip. vii. 

7'a.v upon beards. Peter the Great 
imposed a tax upon beards. Kvery one 
aboA'e the lowest class had to pay 100 
roubles, and the lowest class had to pay 
a coper, for enjoying this “luxury.’* 
Clerks were stationed at tlfe gates of 
every town to collect the beard-tax. 

Bearded. Bearded faster {Magister 
harba'tus). So Persius styled Socrates, 
under tno notion that the bdhrd is the 
sy'iiibol of wisdom, (b.c. 468-399.) 

Pogona'Uis (Beni'ded). Oonstantiue 
IV., Emperor of Itome (648, 668-686). 

The Bearded. Geoffrey the Crusader, 
and Bouchard of tiio house of Mont- 
morency. 

JiandsMie-bem'd. Baldwin IV.. Earl 
of Flandcsrs. (1160-1186.) ‘ ^ 

tTohn the Bearded. Johann Mayo, the 
German paii^er, whose beard touched • 
the ground when he stood upright. 


Bearded Women: 

Bartel Gnetje, of Stuttgard, bom 

The Duke of Saxony had the portrait 
taken of a poor Swiss worami, remarkable 
for her large bushy beard. 

In 1726 a female dancer appeared nt 
Venice, with a large busby beard. 

Charles XII. liaa in his army a woman 
whoso beard was a yard jvjd a half long. 
Sli/L) was taken prisoner at the battio of 
Pultowa, and presented to tliu Czar, 
1724. 

» MUo. Bois de Ohene, bom ai Geneva 
ii? 1834, was exhibitcHi in Londoi^ in 
* 1852-3 ; she had a profuse head of hair, 
a strong black beard, large whi.skors, 
and thick hair on her arras and bnck. 

Julia Pastra'na was exhibited in Lou- 
don in 1857 ; died, 1862, at Mo.scow ; was 
embalmed by Profossoi" Suckaloff ; and 
the embalmed body was exhibited at 
191, Piccadilly. She was found among 
the Digger Indians of Mexico. 

Margaret of Holland had a long, stiff 
board. 

Bearings. 1 ' IJ bring h / m to h is hea / ■- 
lugs, ril bring him to his aouf^es. A 
sea term. The bearings of a ship at 
anchor is that part of lior hull whicli i.s 
on the water -lino when she is in good 
trim. To bring a ship to lior bearings is 
to get her into this trim. <(/M;m*.* 'The 
Seaman's Manual^ 84.) 

To lose in>e's bearings. To become be- 
wildered ; to get perplexed as to ^vhich 
is the riglit road. 

To take th^bearings. «To oscortaiu the 
relative ].>osiiiou of ^me object. 

Beamato (Le). Henri IV. of France ; 
so called from LeBe'arUy his native pro- 
vince (1653-1610). 

Baasts {He^ cUdic ) : 

CoHchant, lying down. 

Coanter^paseanty moving in opposite 
directions. 

Bonnanty sleeping. 

Gardanty fulbzac^. 

Immnty rising from the top or bottom 
of an ordinary. ^ 

Nascenty rising out of the middle of 
an ordinary. 

Passauty Talking. 

Passant gardanty walking, aud with 
full face. 

Pasmnt regardanty walking and look- 
ingbehind. « 

Rampanly rearing. * 

Begardant, looking hack. 

Sejant y seated. 

Sihenty springing. 

Statanty standing still. 
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Beastly Bnuik. It was an ancient 
notion that men in their cups exhibited 
the vicimis qualities of beasts.* Nash 
describes seven kinds of drunkards: — 
( n The Ape^drunlif who leaps and sings ; 
(2; The Lton-dr/nd', who is quarrolsome ; 
(3) The iSwitie^druidy w^ho is sleepy and 
puking ; (4) The !Sheep^drunh\ wise in 
his own 'conceit, but unable to speak; 
(o) The Mar^iH’-drunki who drinks him- 
self sober again; (6) The Ooat^drtmk^ 
W'ho lasci vious ; and (7) The *Fox- 
dnink^ who is crafty, like a Dutchman 
in his cups. MAUDLI^^] ^ 

•Beat. A track, line, or appoinie^l 
range. A walk often trodden or beaten 
by the feet, as a policeman's beat. The 
■word moans a beaten path. 

yot in my beat. Not in my line ; not 
in the raime o^niy talents or mclination. 

Off li IS ovat. Not on duty ; not in his 
appointed walk; not his sjsjciality or 
Imc. 

“(Ur Ills own hciil liiR oinnions wero of no 
\ ixUxc," ~ KtncruuH : English Ttaitu, cUiia i. 

On his beat. In his appointed walk ; 
on duty. 

Out of hiH heat. In his wrung walk ; 
out of his proper sphere. 

To beat itp one^s quarters. To hunt 
but where one lives; to visit without 
ceremony. A military term, signifying 
to make ay unexpected attack on an 
enemy in camp. 

“T4» l»mt ni» the i(ujirterK of of our lesa- 
kjHiwii rclathMi!*.’ —Lanih: Essays of Elia. 

Beat {To). To strike. (Auglo-Saxwi, 
beatan.) • 

I'o beat an alarm. To give notice of 
daimer by beat of drum. 

beat or drunf a tinny into one. To 
repeat as a drummer repeats his strokes 
on a di'um. 

To heat a retreat (French, battre en 
retratte); to beat to arms; to beat a 
charge. Military terms similar to the 
above. 

To beat the air. To strike out at no* 
thing, merely to bring one's muscles into 
^lay, as pugilists do before they begin to 
tight ; to toil without profit ; to work to 
no purpose. * 

*'Sii Rtf lit r, not HB one that l)catetli the air.”— 
1 (:(»r. ix. 26. 

To beat the hash, • One Boat the bush 
and another caught the hare. ** II a 
battn les buissms, ct autre a m'is let 
otseatu,^* ** II hat le buisson sam^prendre 
les tHsiUons ’’ is a slightly differept idea, 
meaning he has toiled in vain. ** Other 
men labuured, and ye are entered into 
thmr laboub ” (Jolm iv. 48V The all u- 
aon is to beaters, whose business li is to 


beat the bushes and start the gome for a 
sliooting party. 

To beat the Devil's Tattoo, (See 
Tattoo.) 

To beat the Dutch. To draw a very 
long bow; to vy something very in- 
credible. ' ^ 

“ Well ’ if that ihlii't ]»oRt the Dutch'” 

To heat time. To murk time in music 
by beating or inoring the liands, feet, or 
a wand. 

To beat up supporters. To hunt them 
up or call thorn together, as soldiers are 
by beat of drum. 

Beat (ToV To overe«mie or get the 
iiettor of. This does not meau to strike, 
which is the Anglo-Saxon bedtun, but to 
better, to be better,- from the Anglo- 
Saxon verb betan. 

Dead beat. So completely lioatcn or 
worsted as to have no leg to stand on. 
Like a dead man with no fight loft iu 
him ; quite tired out. 

" riixh'tid heal;, hut I thouKlit I'd like to nniui 
ill and Nc<!! jou nil unco inure.”— i/oe; Wahoat a 
JSome, 1). .Hi. 

Dead beat escapement (of a watch). 
One iu which there is no roverib motion 
of the escape- wheel. 

That beats Jian'aghcr, Wonderfully 
inconsistent and absurd — cxcoodiiigly 
ridiculous. Banairher is a town in 
Ireland, on the Shannon, in King's 
County. It formerly sent two members 
to Parliament, and was, of course, a 
famous Docket borough. When a mem- 
ber spoke of a f am fly borough wliore 
every voter was a man employed by the 
lord, it was not unusual to reply, “ Well, 
tliat b^ts Banagher." •• 

*“Well,’»ii>B he, ‘luffratif) them] will. Rujiiht 
a niui'Bel. But, Jack, this Imiub Banna«lior’ (^nr). ’’ 
— IV. B. Yeats: Fairy Tales of the IviaIi Paimntiy, 
\\ IMS. 

That beats Terumgant, Your ranting, 
raging pomposity, or exaggeration, sur- 
passes that of Termagant (^.r.). 

To beatohollow is to beat wholly, to be 
wholly the superior. 

To beat up against the wind. To tac^ 
against an adverse wind ; to get the 
better of the wind* 

Beat# (French, ahattre^ to abate.) 

To dowtL To make a seller 
abate ” his price. 

Beaten, to a Mummy. Beaten so 
that one cthi distinguish neither Iona 
uor feature. ^ 

Beaten with hia'own StafL Con- 
itfted by one’s own words. An argu^ 
menitan ad homiuctn, 

“<’au Hlffh Cljiirc*li ln'uidn farther ilian 
thiBiii And liaiv w«*II ljw\c J hpei> ifCNten 

wall nime uwu elalI."-J. n'estf-y. iHcivfeisDj 
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lim oxoliuliiiNr Bol/liirt fr«»m “ tlio Lord's 
l»»M’uurto li« had not heou ruuoidciill> haiit'iKed.) 

Beatii^; abont the Bush. Kot 

coming directly to the matter in hand, 
hut fetiliug your way timidly by indirec- 
tion, UH |ierH()ns beat ]>yfihcs to ascertain 
if game IS lurking under them. 

Beating the Bounds. On Holy 
Thursday, or Ascension Day, it used to 
he customary for tlio parish school cliil- 
dren, arcum}>aiiiod by the clergymen and 
IMirish officers, to walk through their 
}>:>ri8h from end to end. The lK)y8 wore 
struck with willow wands all along the 
liiu3H of Iwundary. Before maps wore 
roninion, the hoys wore thus taught to 
know tlio hounds of their own ]mrish. 
Tlie custom still prevails in some parishes. 

Beatl PoMldentea. Blessed are 
those who have [for tliey shall recoivcl. 

“ Possession is nine ]»oints of the law.^’ 

Boatiflo Vision. The sight of the 
Deity, or of the hlcasod in the realms of 
hen von. (*SVc Isaiah vi. l-I, and Acts 
' vii. 0 .), oG.) 

Boatrioo, holoved from girlliootl by 
Dante, a native of Tlorcnce, was of the 
I’ortinari family. She died under 
t\v(?uty-four yours of age (1206-121)0). 
Beatneo nmrned Simone do’ Bardi, and 
Diinto married (lemma Douati. 

Beau. 

Jketn BrtmimcL George Brvau. (1778- 
1810.) 

Lc Jiean D'Orm}/. Father of Count 
D’Grsfiy, and called hy Byron Jaiiifi 
( 'upuhn. * 

jieun FieUiing^ called ** Handsome 
^Fielding” hy Charles IL, whose name 
was Hendromo Fielding. Ho died in 
Scotland Yaifl, Loudon. 

JimH Ifrintt,, The Sir Fimliog 
Flutter*' of Etheredge. {'The Mtm of 
Moth' : ot\ Str Fophug Flutter^ 

Beau Son of a Welsh geutle- 

n’Hii, a notorious diner-out. He under- 
took the management of the bath-rooms 
lit Bath, (^nd conducted the public balls 
witli a splendour and decormu never 
before witnessed. In old age he sank 
into poverty. (1674-1761.) t 

Bean Ttbbs^ noted for hie finery, 
vanity, and poverty. (Goldsmith : C%t\sen 
if the World,) 

Bean Id'eaL llie model of beauty 
or excellency formed by fancy. ® 

Beau Jour beau Retour (A). My | 
turn will come tiext. (Never used in a !’ 


good sense, but always to signify the 
resentment of on injury.) 

Boafft Lion (( »). A fine dashing 
fellow' ; an aristecrat every inch ; the 
“ lion ” of society. The lion is the king 
of beasts. 

Beau Monde. Die fashionable 
world: people who make up the coterie 
of faaluon.. 

Bmu Trap. A loose pavement 
under w'hich winter k'dgcs, and* which 
squirts up filth wlieu trodden on, to the 
^noyaiice of the smartly dressed; 

‘ Beauolero [good scholar]. Apiilir'd 
tb Henry I., who Imd clerk-like accom- 
plishments, very rare in the times in 
which he lived (1068, 1100-1135). 

Beaumontagne [pronounce ho-wou~ 
tnig\. Bad work, especf/illy ill-fitting 
carpenter’s work; literary padding; 
paste and sciasore literature ; so culled 
from putty used by carpenters, etc. , for 
filling up cracks and bod joinery. C?or- 
mou, teig^ dough ; and Emile Beaumont, 
the geologist (1798-1851), who also gives 
his name to Beaumontite. ” 

BaautifuL Beautiful or fair us an 
angel. Throughout the Middle Ages it 
W'as common to associate beauty with’ 
virtue, and ugliness with sin; heneo 
the expressions given abo\e, and the 
f ol lowing also — “ Serajiliic beauty, ' * 
** Cherubic liveliness,” “Ugly us sin,” 
etc. 

Beautiful Parricide. Boa trice Cenci, 
the daughter 6i a Homan xobleinau, who 
plotted the death of her father because 
lie violently defiled her- (Died 1599.) 

Fraurescu Cenci fxvi, si^clo) . . . Maitqimtre 
flis et line flile fl leg iiiHltrnitAlt 

(TuelleiiteDt, ou leg faigHlt geivir a sea ptaisirs 
LnUaux. . . . RAviUtt^ de unit d'hnrreurs, Bt>a- 
tri\, >a Qlle, de concert H\ec deux dc sea frerea, 
ot Lucrece leur mere, flt aggnsHiner Pranceacd 
Cenci. Accuaig de pArrlcide, ilg periront tons 
«iuatregnr t'echnftiud luir in sentence de Ckiiiteiu 
Vlfl, iiew>X”— 

V Ttiis ia Mumtnri’s \eraion of the affair, hut it 
is much dtsputetl. It is a faioiirlte theme fnr 
ti-agcHU’. 

Beauty. Tonf est beau sans chan^ 
delles. jLa nmt t^ns fes chats mit yrij.” 

Beaut g is but skin deep. 

“0 formose puer, niinlura ne crede colori.” 

Virgil. Bncoliea, li. 

Beauty and tbe'Reaet. The hero 
and heroine of Madame Yilleneuve’s 
fairy tele., Beauty saved the life of 
her fathead' by consenting to live vdth 
the Beast; and Die Beast, beihg dis- 
enchanted by Beauty’s love, became a 
handsome priuce, and married her. 
(Contfft Marihes, 1740.) 
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V A handsome woman with au un- 
couth or iincomely male companibu. 

Beauty of Buttermere. Mary 
Kohinson, married to John Hatfield, a 
heartless impostor, executed for forgery 
at Carlisle in 1803. 

Beauty Bleep. Sleep taken before 
miduight Those who habitually go to 
betl, ospecialiy durins youtli, after mid- 
niglit, (tfe usually pale and more oi* less 
haggara. 

" JVdiil^l I jtlease to reiiiciulicrthat 1 liad roused 
Imu up !it iiiKlit .... [in] lug beauty alet^.”-* 
I’Auchnort: Lorua Doour, <-littp. €A. 

SBeaux Esprits (Freudi). Men of 
wit or genius (singular number, Un bel 
fspnty a wit, a genius). 

Beaux Yeux (French). Beautiful 
eyes or attnic^ve looks. ** I will do it 
ft)r your bt-nitx yrux'" (because you are 
HO pretty, or because your eyes tire so 
iittraetive). 

Beaver. A hat ; so culled from its 
being made of beaver- skins. 

Boavor. That part of the helmet 
wlm'h luted up to enable the woartT to 
dunk. Similarly hory, the afternoon 
draught in the harvest- field, O-alled 
ffiuyn\s, (Ilaliaii, brvnr, to drink; 
Spanish, beber ; Latin, bibo ; Frcncli, 
hnvtH)\ a dqnker ; Annoric, fmaraub, 
beverage, etc.) 

“ UumiH. Then ><iu Raw imt liiiwfiicp® 

“ JltiuUto: O ic», niv lord ; he wore lii» bea\<T 
11]!.*’ ^ ‘ Hhakeapiarc: 

Beoarre, BemoL iSau^r dc becarre 
en hhmd (Frenih), to jump from one 
subject to another without regal'd to 
pertinence : fainter dit coq d tanCy^ 

irijin Genesis to Revelation. Literally, 
to jump from sharps to flats. Becarre 
is the Latin B quadmittm or B qmrre. 
In old musical notation B sharp was 
expressed by a square b, and b flat by 
a round n. 

V Bemol is B tmUiSy soft (flat). 

Beoasse. You goose; you simple- 
ton; you booby. Becasse is a wood- 
cock. “ C'est ime heem^y' he or die is 
a fool. 

Beoket’s AaBamlni. William de 
Tracy, Hugh de Moryille, Rftbard Brito 
(or le Bret), and Fitz-Urse. 

Bed. The great bed of Ware. A bed 
twelvg feet square, and capable ef hold- 
ing twelve mrsons ; assigned by tradi- 
tion to the ^rl of Warwick, the king- 
maker. It is now in Rye House. 

“ AUhoni^ the Aheet were bigcnAiigli f<i|gtbe 
lied of , Ware m Eng Und."— SlftaA«Rpeor« ; 'I’lcelJ h 

*8 


7b male the h<'d. To arrange it and 
make it fit fur use. In America this 
sense of “ make ” is much more common 
than it is with jus. “ Your room is 
made,” airanged in duo order. To 
make it all right. 

Ah you make your M you mmt lie on 
it. Everyone must bear the conse- 
quences 0 ^ his own acts. “ As you sow, 

BO must you reap.” “ As you brew, so 
must you bake.” 

2o bed out. To plant what are culled 
“bedding-out plants ” in a flower-bed. 

Y Bwiding-out jilauts are reared in 
pots, generally in a hot-liouso, and are 
traiisferreil into garden-beds early in 
the summer. Such plants as geraniums, 
inarguerites, fuchsias, pcnsternuiis, |)e- 
tunios, verlienas, lobebos, calceolaiias, 
etc., are meant. 

Im out out of bed the wrong way, or 
with the left leg furemoift. Said of n 
person who is patchy and ill-tempered. 

It was an ancient superstition tliat it 
was unlucky to set the left foot on flie • 
ground first on getting out of lihd. The 
same superstition apiuies to ]>uitiiig on 
the left shoo first, a “fancy*’ not yet 
wholly exploded. 

V Augustus Oamr was very super- 
stitious in tills respect. 

Bed of Jnetloe. {Sec Lit.) 

Bed of Bosee (A). A situation of 
ease and pleasure. 

Bed of Tliome (A). A situation of 
great anxiety and apprehension. 

Bed-lHMIt. In the twinkling of a bed- 
post, •As quickly os possible. In the 
ancient bed-frames movable staves were 
laid as we now lay iron laths; there 
were also staves in the two sides of tlio . 
bedstead for keeping tlio bed-clothoM 
from rullfi^g off; and in some cases a 
staff was used to beat the bed and 
clean it. In the reign of Edward I. , ^ 
Sir John Chichester had a mock skinnish 
with his servant (Sir John with his 
rapier and the servant with tfle bed- 
staff), in which the servant was acci- 
dentally killed. Wright, in his Domes* 
tic Mannei'Hy shows tis a chamlnjr- 
maid of the seventeenth century using 
a bed-staff to beat up the bedding. 

“ Twinkling ” means^a rapid twist or 
tui’n. (Oltt French, guinchcr : Welsh, 
giving y gwingawy our wriggle.) 

“ ni do It Instantly, in the twinkling of a bed- 
Atatr."— Sfearfurff// ; Vntiutno, 1S7S. 

^ “ Ho would hSA e cut him down in tho twinkling 
of ft l»ftij-lM>Rt.”— “ilofw'Zoi#," datitlntn Knplu^h. 

Bobadil, in Every Man in hi» Humour^ 
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and Lord Duberley, in the Ildr-at-LaWy 
use the same exiiressiou. 

Bede {Adam\ A novel by George 
Eliot (Maiiim Evaxis^ 1859. One of 
the chief charactera Mrs. Poyser, a 
Avoman of shrewd otfserTatiou, and as 
full of wise saws as Sancho Panza. 

BedelL Tfie ytce^hancellw's bedell 
(not beadle)* The officer who carries the 
mace before the Vice- Chancellor, etc., 
in tlie universities is not a beadle but a 
bedell (the same word in an older form). 

Be'der. A valley famous for the 
victory gained by Mahomet, id which 
“ he was assisted by 3,000 angels, led bv 
Gabriel, mounted on his horse Hai'zum.” 
(^Al Koran.) 

Jieder, ICing of Persia, who married 
Giauha^re, daughter of' the roost power- 
ful of the uuder-sea emperors. Queen 
Labe tried to change him into a hoi*se, 
but he changed her into a mare instead. 
(Arabian Nights, Beder and Oiau^ 
hare:^) 

Bedifeiyd. Saxon, Bedean-forda (for- 
tress ford) — that is, the ford at the 
fortress oJ( the river Ouse. 

Bedford liOVoL Laud drained by 
the Earl of Bedford in 1G49. This large 
tract of fenny land liw in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 

Bedfordablre. I am off to Bedford- 
shire. To the land of Nod, to bed. The 
language abounds with tlieso puns, 
e.g. “the mafrowboue stage,” “A 
Dunse scholar,” “Knight of the boer- 
ban*el,” “ Admii'al of the blue,” “Mas- 
ter of the Mint ” {q.v.), “ Master of 
the Kolls” (q.r.). etc. And the French 
even more than the English. 

Bed'lver. A knight of the Round 
Table, and the butler of King^Artliur. 

Bedlam. A lunatic asylum or mad- 
*houB 0 ; a contraction for Bethlehetn, the 
name of a religious house in London, 
convert^] into a hospital for lunatics. ' 

Tom 0 * Bedlam. (See ToH.)^ 

•.* St. Man* of Bctiilehem, Londem, was founded 
AS a jyriory in 11M7, and lu 1S47 it wiro given to the 
inH>()r and coriHiration nt London, and Incorpur- 
HteU as a royal fouiulatiuu for lunatics. 

Bedlamite (3 syl.). A madman, a 
fool, an inhahitanf of a Bedlam. 

Bedonlna The homeless 

street poor are so called. Thus the 
Times calls the ragged, houseless b^ 
“the Bedouins of London.” * The* 
Bedouins are the nomadic tribes of 


Arabia (Arabic, bedawin, a dweller in 
a desert ; hadwy a desert), (fke Steeet 
Arabs.) 

“ These TJedonins of the prmrie iin arinhly carry 
their Ifuiues with D. Bidtardaou : 

yond thf M iHK'nfSijtpi, chap. v. 

Bed'reddln' Hassan, in the story 
of Nonr'eddtn' and hts Son^ in the 
Arabian Nights. , 

"OonipnrinB herself to Bedredd^ Hnssan, whom 
the Mzier . . . discovered by liisfiipeiiative skill 
iu c(Xti])OBiiig creain-Uirts without i^ppcr in 
tliein.’’— ii'cott .* lleai-t of Midlothian. 

Bed-rock. American slang for one*s 
f(is1^shil]mg. A miner’s term, called iu 
England the “ Rtonc-liend, ” and 
America, the “Bed-rock,” the hard 
basis rock. When miners get to this 
bed the mine is exhausted. “I’m como 
down to the bed-rock,” i.e. my lost 
dollar. ^ 

“'No, no!’ continued Tennessee’s imrtiier, 
hastily I M’ll play this yei hand alone. I’v e como 
down to the hed-ruek ; il's juat Huh. Teunessee, 
thar, has plajed it pretty rough and cxiiensive, 
like, ou A stmnger. . . . Now what's the fair 
thing? Some would say tiiorfi, and some would 
say lesB. Here's sevenieeii huiidind dollais in 
coarse gold and a w'at ell— It’s ahout all my pile ^ 
and call It sgnare.’ : Tntncttser'i 
Purtntr. 

Bedver. King Arthur’s butler ; 
Caius or Ko ye was his sewer. (Geoff i eg : 
British Kistorg, ix, 13.) 

Bee. The Athenian Bee. Plato. (6V<? 
Athenian Bee, p.age 72, coj. 1.) 

It is said that Avhcii Plato was in bis 
cradle, a swarm of bee.s alighted on his 
mouth. The storj* is good enough for 
poets and orator.«4. The same tafe is 
told of St. Ambrose. ISee Amuiiose, 
page 41, col. 1.) 

The Bee of Athens.^ Soph'ocles. (Sve 
Attic Bek, page 73, col. 1.) 

Xenophon (B.C. 444-359) is also called 
“the Bee of Athens,” or “ the Athen- 
ian Bee.” 

? See also Animals (Symbolical), 
page 50, col. 2. 

To have your head fall of bees. Full 
of devices, crotchets, fancies, inventions, 
and dreamy theories. The connection 
between b^ and the soul was once 
generally maintained : hence Mahomet 
admits bees to Paradise. Porphyry says 
of fountains, “ they are odaptoa to the 
nymphs, or^ose souls which the au- 
.denw called bees.” The moon was 
cabled a bee by the jriestessesof CertM, 
and tlie 'Wora lunatic or moon-struck 
still means one with “ bees in hbad.” 

*• II A dos rats dans la ifite.' — Prewefc Profftib. 

(See Maggot.) 

Ts have k bee in your bonnet. To l)e 
cranky ; to have on idioi^crasy ; 
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to carry a jewel or ornament in your 
cap. Bighes.) ^ 

“ For sir, fliul out tlml IfCO 
TliMt lioro niy love awey— 

* I’ll seek him in your bonnet b^a^ e.' . . 

Horrick : The Had MaUVa {h}uy. 

Bee. A social gatboring for some 
useful work. The object generally pre- 
cedes the word, as a spelling-bee (a 
gathering to compete in spoiling). Tlierc 
are apple-Aes, husking-heos, and half 
a dozes other sorts of b^s or gathdHugs. 
It is an old Devonshire custom, which 
wus carried across the Atlantic in Elizt^- 
bethan times. • • 

Bee-line. The line that a bee tal?cs 
in making for the hive; the shortest 
distance between two given points. 

‘‘Our footinnrkfl, Hoon nfterw.'irtU, nUoucd that 
we had Btcerod a bee-hue tti the l)rlK.”-“A'ftn«; 
Arctic ExploratMia^ \ol. i. chait. xvii. r- b»H. 


Beee. 

J upiter was uoimshed by bees in in- 
fancy. {See Athenian Bee, p. 72, col. 1.) 

Pindar is said to have been nourished 
by bees with honey instead of milk. 

The coins of Ephesus had a boo on the 
reverse. 

The Greeks consecrated bees to tlic 
^moon. 

With the Romans a flight of bees was 
considered a bad omen. Appiau {Cml 
W dr, book ii.) says a swarm of bees 
lighted on the altar and prognosticated 
the fatal issue of the battl# of Pharsalla. 

llie priestesses of Ceres w'ere called 

In Christian Art St. Aiitbrose is repre- 
sented with a beehive, from the tradi- 
tion that a swany of b^s settled on his 
moutli in his infancy. 

Beei; Ox. The former is Norman, 
and the latter Saxon. The Normans 
had the cooked meat, and when set 
before them used the word they were 
accustomed to. The SoxGu was the 
herdsman, and while the beast was under 
his charge called it by its Saxon name. 

“Old Aldenimn Ox c^intinueg to hold liis Baxnn 
title while be is undm* the ebarge of serfs and 
bondsmen : but becomes Bceft a fiery French 
gallant, when he arrlve8«l>€fore the worshipful 
jaws that are destined to consume him."— /tHinAoe. 

Weaver^ heef of Colcheate^', i.e, aprats, 
caught abundsmtiyiii the lilighbotiilibod, 
{FiUlei': Wbrthm,) 

Beeteatero. Yeomen of ths Guaard 
in roy^ household, appointed^ in 
1485, By Henry VII., fa fenn port of 
the royal train in hanqueta and bther 
emad oeoagions. The old theory was 
that the word means Bitendant on * 
the xoyal btcSetSi’’ AngHdaed io^ 


buffeters or huffeteers, and corrupted into 
JScefeaters ; but Pi'ofessor Skeat sava no 
such word as buffeted' has, yet been found 
in any book ; nor does buffeticr exist in 
French. • 

A plausible ro^^to this objection is that 
the word may have got corrupted almost 
ab initio in those niilottered days ; and 
the earliest quotation of Beefeater,’* 
already adduced, is above 150 years h’om 
the institution of the force, and even 
then tho allusions are eithei* satirical or 
humorous : os “ Begone, yoo greedy 
beefe-eators, y’ are best ” (Mintrio- 
mastiai^m, 1; a.d. 1610); “Bows, or 
Beefeaters, os the Frencm wore pleased 
to terme us” (1628) ; “You booi-eater, 
you saucy cur ” 0671). Not one of the 
quotations Axes the word on the Yeomen 
of the Guarch and that the English liavo 
been called Beefeaters none will deny. 
Even if the allusion given above could 
1)6 certainly affixed to Yeomen of the 
Guard it would only prove that 150 or 
160 years after their establishment in 
the palace tlioy were so called (corruptly, 
humorously or otherwise). • * 

ArgunmUs in favour of the old denva^ 
tion : — 


(1) Certainly Henry VII. himself did 
not call these yeomen “beef-eators.” 
He was as much French as Welsh, and 
must have been familiar with tlio butl'ct 
(fiu-fey) ; he had no spark of humour in 
his constitution, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether beef was a staiKling 
dish at the time, certainly it was not so 
in Wales. We have a good number of 
menm extant of the pevjpd, but beef does 
not apj^ar in any of them. 

(2) We have a host of similar corrup- 

tions in our language, as Andrew Macs'* 
(q.v.), {see Belleeophon), 

Bull and Mouth (q.v.), Charles's Jratn 
(q.t>.), Bay-o^-BWSj Goat and Compasses, 
Sparrow-grass (a^ro^is), ancient (en- 
sign), Imestring (mstnng, from lustre), 
JDop-eheap (god-kepe, f.<*. a good bar- 
gain), and many more of the same sorts 

(3) There can be no doubt that the 
“ beefeaters *’ waited at tho rqyal table, 
for in t602 we read that “the dislios 
were brought in hy the halberdiers 
[beefeateitj, who are fine, big follows ” 
(quoted in Notes and Queries, ^Vobruary 
4fh, 1893, p. 86). 

(4) If beef was ajgeneral food in the 
sixteeiith centuryt which is extremely 
^oubtful^ it womd be supveihely ridic- 
ulow to call a few yeomen “caters, of 
beef,” unless beef was restricted to 
them. In the present aArgentine Be* 
pabUc, beef drieoi called “ jerked beefi'* 
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is tho coinmon diet, ami it would be 
foolish indeed to restrict the phnise 
“ i^aters of jerked beef ’’ to some half- 
score waiters at the President’s table. 

(5) That tho wol'd buffetecr or 
hufetivr is not to bji * found (in the 
EiigUsh sense) in any French author, 
does not prove that it was never used 
in Anglo-Frencli. Wo have scores of 
perverted Fiench words, with English 
Ttieauings, unrecognised by tho French ; 
for example : vHCorOy duubh entendre^ 
snrtout (a frock coat), epergne^ and bo on. 

(d) Historic etymology has its value, 
but, like Jill other general rules?; it re- 
quires to bo naiTowly watched, or it may 
not uufreiiuently over-ride the truth. 
lIistori(;ally, Jtome comes from Komulus, 
Svotlfwd from Scota or Scotia, Jiritain 
from Brutus. All sorts of rubbishy 
etymology belong to the histone croze. 

fitrfmln's. Yeomen Extraordinary of 
tl»e (luard appointed as warders of the 
Tower by Eilward VI. They wear the 
same costume as the Yeomen of the 
, (iiuird nuaitionod above. {See Bupha- 
(;os.) c 

Boef-stoak Club owed its origin to 
an iiccidciltal dinmu' taken by Lord 
IV ‘tor boro ugh in tho scoiic-room of Hich, 
oviT (k)vent Garden 'Gieatro. The 
original gridiron on which Kich broiled 
the ])oor’s steak is still preserved in the 

j )allfulium of tho (slub, and the members 
uivo it engraved on their buttons. 
{llifiUmf of the Clubs of London.) 

Boeflngton or Milor Hcejlngton^ a 
character in Capning’s mock traged 3 ', 
The Hovers^ tt liiirlcsquo, in the Anti~ 
on tho sentimental German 
* dramas of the period. Casimere is a 
Polish omi^ant, and Beedugtou an 
English nobleman, exiled by tlie tyranny 
rf king John. 

Beelzebub. God of flies, supposed 
to ward off flies from his votanes. One 
.)f the gods of the Philistines. {See 
Acfion.) The Greeks hud a similar deity, 
/rns Aponv/ion. The Jews, by way of 
rcproachpclumged Beelzebub into Baal 
Zeboub (q.v.), und placed hiifi among 
tho dtemoiis. Milton says he was next 
in rank to Satan, and stood * 

“ With AMnnte'iin alinxildcra, fit t«i hour 
Tilt* weiifiii ot inightieBt mouarcbie«.” 

(Book ii.) 

“ One iicN I, hmipclf in i)swer, and next in crime, 
J.oav after known in Palestine, and named 
BiH^lxehul)." Varadm i. 7U»8l. 

Beer. CerSs, when wandering over 
the earth in quest of her daughter, 
taught men the art of making beer, 
'because ne purent appremre Part 


de faire le rin.^* ( Mem. de rAnidcmie 
clcs Insc^iptimioft, {See Khi^.) 

He docs not think small beer of himself. 
[See Small Bkee.] 

Beer and Skittles. Life is tiot all 
beer and skittksy t.e. not all eating, 
drinking, and play ; not all pleasur e ; 
not all harmony and love. 

“ 8i»iirtr like life, anti life liUg sport, 

Isn't all skittles and licerr 
• , e 

Beer anz Bfouohes. or Jleer aur. Cor- 
neilles. To stand gaping in the air (at 
tlie f flies or tho rooks). Ilcer^ Old 
Fj*ench for bapei'y to gape. 

Beeswing. Tlie fllm which forms tm 
tho sides of a bottle of good old poi’t. 
This fllm, broken up into small pieces, 
looks like the wings of bees. A ])ort 
drinker is very particular not to “ break 
tho beeswing” by shaking the bottle, or 
turning it tlie wrong W'ay up. 

*.* llccswiriKcd iH (dd pin t which has formed 
its second crust or hoesw in«. 

Beetle {To). To overhang, to 
threaten, to jut over (Anglo-tSaxoii, 
beot-iaHy to menace). Hence beetle or 
beetled brow. 

“Or to tin* dreadful siiiiiiint of Hu* rlilf, 

That lioctles o’ei ins l'ii‘<i' iiilo ihr son ’’ 
Slitikespeaic , i 

Beetlensrushor. A large, flat foot. 
The expression w'lus first used in ranch ^ 
in one of leech’s caricatures, 'fliose 
w'ho know London know how it is over- 
run with cockroaclies, wrongly coiled 
block- beotlc8.€' 

c 

Befena. The good fair}' of Italian 
children, who is supnosed to All tlicir 
stockings with toys \riien tlicy go to bed 
on Twelfth Night. Some one enters the 
cliildren’s bec^oom for the purpose, and 
tlie wakeful youngsters cry out, ^'Eceo 
la liefa'na.^^ 'According to legend, 
Befana was too busy witli house affairs 
to look after the Magi when they went 
to offer their gifts, and said she would 
wait to see them on their return ; but 
they went another way, and Befana, 
every Twelfth IJight, watches to see 
them. The name is a corruption of 
Epiphania. 

Before tiA Ugbbii, in theatrical par- 
lance, means on the stage, before the 
foot-lights. 

Beltoe t3ie Maet. To serve before the 
mast. To be one of the commoiGP sailors, 
whose quarters are in the forward part pf 
the ship. The half-deck is the sanctum 
of tlie second mate, and, in Greenland 
Ashers, of the spikeoneer, harpooners, 
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carpenters, coojiers, 'boatswains, and all 
Bocondaiy officers ; of low birth, 

“ 1 myeclf come from before the W. 

iScott: 'J'/ic Auttquary, clUL\i xx. 

Beg the Question (To). (See Bko- 

QINO.) 

Beggar. A heggar mag sing before a 
plckpocki^. (In Latin, “ Oantahit raeum 
A)ram Utrom riafor/’) A beggar may 
sing before % highwayman because he 
has notiling in his poclcot to lose. * 

Sri a beggar on hornebaeky and heUl ride 
to -the Ac' iL There is no one so proujji 
and tiiTogaut as a beggar who has fud- 
deuly grown rich. • 

“ Hnch iH tlie will olToct. of wftaltli— rank priile— 

Mouiii ljul a lioKKJir, how I be rotfuc will rule !” 

I'vtcr Pindar: EpistU’ to Lind Lomdule. 

Latin : “ Asperiiia nihil est humili cum 
sur^it ill altiiiu.” 

Freneh : “ ll n’est orgueil quo de 
pauvre enriehi.” 

Italian : “II vilan nohilitado non con- 
nosen il iiarentado ” (A beggar ennobled 
docs not know his own kinsmen). 

Spanish: “Quaudocl villano esta en 
cl iiiulo, non conoze a dios, ni al inundo ** 
(when a beggar is mounted on a mule, 
he knows neither gods nor men). 

. Beggars. King of the Beggars, Bomp- 
fyldo Moore Carew (1693-1770). 

Iteggars should not be choosers. Beggars 
should take what is given them, and 
not dictate to the giver w'J^at thev like 
best. They must accejit and be thank- 
ful.* 

Beggars' Barm. The thick foam 
which collects nn the surface of 2 >oiids, 
brooks, and other pieces of water where 
the current meets stoppage. It looks 
like harm or yeast, but, l^ing unfit for 
use, is only beggarly barm at best. 

Beggars’ Bullets. Stones. 

Beggar’s Busli. Tb go by hegejar^'s 
bushy or Go home by beggar's bush — Ce, to 
go to ruin. Beggar’s bush is the name 
of a tree wliioh once stood on the left 
hau<l of the London road from Hunting' 
don to Goxton ; so called because it was 
a noted rendezvous foi> beggars. These 
punning phrases and proverbs are very 
common. 

Beggar^i Danffhter. Bessee. the 
beggar's daughter of Bednall Green, 
Beraeo was very beautiful, and was 
courted by four suitors at once— a 
kni^t, a gentleman of fortune, a Lon- 
don merchant, and the son of ^e inn- 
keeper at Homford. She told them that 
they must obtain the consent o4» her 
l^^er, the poor blind beggar of ^ethnal 


(Irecii. When they heard that, they all 
slunk off except the knight, who wont 
to ask the beggar’s leave to wod the 
“pretty Besseo.’* Tho 'beggar gave her 
£3,000 for her Jower, and £100 to buy 
her wedding go™. At the wedding 
feast ho cxplainea to the guests that ho 
was Henry, son and heir of Sir Simon 
de Moutfort. At the battle of Evesham 
tho barons were routed, Montfort Bliiin, 
and himself loft on the field for di'ad. 

A baron’s daughter discovered liini, 
nursed him with care, and married him ; 
the fruit of this marriage was “jirctiy 
Bessee.*’ Henry de Montfort nssuiiu'd 
tho garb and semblance of a beggnr f<> 
escape the vigilance of King Henry's 
spies. (Vercy : ItvUgtws.) 

Begging Hormlts were of the Au- 
gustine order; they renounced all ])ro- 
perty, and lived on the voluutiiry alum 
of “ the faithful.” 

V Begging Friars were restricted to 
four orders: Franciscans (Grey Friars) y 
Augustiuos (lilack Friars'^ y Carmelites , 
(J^ite Friars) y and Bomimeani (Preach- 
ing Friars), 

Begging the Question. Assuming 
a proposition which, in reality, involves 
the conclusion. Thus, to say that par* 
allol lines will never meet because they 
are parallel, is simply to assume as a 
fact the very thing you profess to prove, 
llio phrase is a translation of the Ijatiu 
term, petitio pnncip*iiy and was first 
used by Aristotle. 

Beghardn. A brqf;]iorhood wliicli 
rose in tjie Low Oountnos in the twelfth 
century, and was so called from Lambert 
Bfegue. The male society were Beg- 
hardsy the female, Beguins. They took 
no vows, and wore free to leave the 
society when tliey liked. In the seven- 
teenth century, those who survived the 
persccutiAis of tho popes and inquisition 
joined tho Tertiarii of the Franciscans. 
(See Beouinb.) • 

Begtaah'L A reli|pous order in the 
Ottoman Empire, which hod Its origin 
in the fourteenth century. Tho word is 
derived fropi Hadji Begtash, a dorvish, 
its founder. 

Begue d'antendement. This is a 
rec^y happy phrase for one whoso wits 
are gone wool-gathdHng ; he is a man 
of “ stammering understanding.” 

Begnlng. A sisterhood instituted 
in the twelfth century, founded by 
’Lambert B^gue or Laml^rt le Begue. 
The members of the male society we^ 
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called Beghards (q.v,). The Bc^guins 
wore at li))orty to quit the cloister, 
if they chose, and marry. The cap 
called a begum was Mimed from this 
sisterhood. ^ 

“Hi-fi, a prstifcr? illoniin <ini Ileffulnl 

Mil^anter «)iii no Fi.itn*H rauiu-rcs 

flo torlla onlluo H. Frain'jaci roniinunitcr ooiiiiim* 
liaiif, ox plitros fuorunt. tanquam heorctict 

ri^ndeiDiiiiti ol /ieruarel Ouidot Life 

vf John, xxli. 

Bogum. A lady, princess, or woman 
of }ijgh rank in India; the wife of a 
ruler. {lieg or Jieg^ governor of a 
Turkisli province, a title of honour.) 

Bohe'motli (Hehrow). Tlio hippo- 
pot'aniiis ; once thought to he tho rhino- 
ceros. (/SVv/ Job xl. hn) 

“Jielifilil I In iilailnd mull, 

Bolu''n»(Hli rearn his 

' Thomson : Summer, 700, 710. 

V Tho word is generally, hut incor- 
roetlv, pronounced Be'liemoth ; hut Mil- 
ton, liko Thomson, places the accent on 
the second syllable. 

“ Hoarre from bla mold 
mMifinirrli, bitfifeRt born of t-urfh, u|dieavod 

' 11 iR vaHlnOHs." itiUon : Paradise Lost, vii. 471. 

Bohmeiilfltfl. A sect of visionary 
religionists, so called from Jacob Bell- 
men (Bohmc), their founder. (1670- 
10*26.) 

B^liram. The most holy kind of 
tiro, aoconlliig to Parseeism, {^ee Adil- 

UAN.) 

Be'Jan. A froshmaii or CTeeiihorn. 
This term is employed in the French and 
Scotch uni versifies, and is evidently a 
corruption of bee Jaime (yellow beak), 
a Frcni'h oxjiression to designate a 
nestling or unfledged bird. In tho 
niiivorsity of Vienna tlie freshman is 
tennod and in Franco footing- 

money is beja/mia. 

“ His mniHlmntlipr ylelflPd, mid fanbert wns 
Hfimclilwaya iH'Jmi oryolluw-neak;."— 4/<»cdoj/aIf/,’ 
Ji. I''uU'u»ei. 

^ Bol-^-ffedre-penr. A handsome, dare- 
devil of a fellow. 

t- 

Bel Baprlt (French). Aevivacious 
wit; a man or woman of quick and 
lively parts, ready at repartee. (Plural, 
beaux eepnts,) 

Bolob. Sir 2 hby Belek» A reckless, 
roistering, jolly ^ight of the Elbsa- 
bethau penod. {Shakespeare: Tivelfth 
mght.) ^ 

Boloher* A pooket-hondkerchief— 
properly, a blue ground with .white* 
spots ; so caued from Jim Belcher, the 
pugilist, who adopted it, 


Beldam. An old woman ; literal^, 
a grandmother. Tho French also use oel 
agf for old age. 

“Olfl mon ttud bpldnmcs in the sirms 
Of) |irf»i»liot»v iiuoii it danKoniUBly." 

ShaiceBpearc ; Ktnu John, iv. 2. 

Bele'aes (>3 syl.). A Chaldean sooth- 
sayer and Assyrian satrap, \yho told 
Arha'ces, governor of Me'dia, that he 
would one day sit on the throne of Sar- 
danapa'lus, Jfcug of Nineveh ^d As- 
syria. His projltiecy was verified, and 
he was rewarded by Arha'ces with the 
government of Babylon, {ligron: Sar- 
iignajjalus.) 

BelflEtst Regiment (T/ie). The 35th 
Foot, which was raised in Belfast in 
1701. There is no such regiment now 
in tlio British Army. What used to bo 
called No. 35 is now calle^ tho let bat- 
talion of the Royal Sussex, tho 2nd 
battalion being the old No. 107. 


Bol-flres. Betiveen JieVs two fires, 
Scylla on one side and Charybdis on tho 
other. Ill Irish, liter dha tciuc Bheil^ 
in a dileinnia. Tho reference is to the 
two fires kindled on May iu every 
village, between which all men and 
boasts devoted to sarrifleo WTre com- 
lielled to pass. 

Bel'ford. A friend of Lovelace in 
Ricbarrlsou’s Clarissa Karlowe. These 
“friends*’ made a covenant to pardon 
every sort of hberty which they took 
with each other. 


Belf^. ^ military tower, pushed 
by besiegers against thqiwull of a be- 
sieged city, that missiles may bo thrown 
more easily against the defenders. Pro- 
bably a churdi steeple is called a belfry 
from its resemblance to these towers, 
and not because bells are hung in it. 
(IVench, hefroi, a watch-tower, Old 
!^ucb, berjreitf bclefreit, from German, 
bei'ff^fritf her gen, to protect, /ri^ [rride], 
a place fenced in for security.) 


“ Alone, and warmlnsr Ills Uto ivits, 

Tbe wnite owl in the boltn' sits.’ 

Tennyson: The t)wl, stanza 1 


Belial (Hebrew). The worthless or 
lawless one, t.s.'*the devU. Milton, in 
his pandemonium, makes him a very 
high and distinguished prince of dark- 
ness. {Paradise Zd^L) 

**Wliat concord hath Christ with Belial?*'— l 
Cor. vl.^. 

** Bellaf came last— tlian whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell net £rom heaven, or more gross to loxe 
Vic© for itself.” • ^ 

MiUm: Paradise £o«t, hook 1. 490-}. 

Sons of Belial, Lawless, worthless, 
rcb^lioufi people. {See above,) 

** Now the sons of Bli wei'e sons of Belial,'’— 
1 Sam. 11. 12 , 
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Belln'da. The heroine of Pope's 
seiio- comical poem, entitled tl|p llapc 
of the Lock. The ^em is based on a 
real incident : — Ijom Petre cut off a lock 
of Miss Fermor's hair, and this libei'fy 
^ave rise to a bitter feud between the 
two noble families. The poet says that 
Belinda wore on her neck two curls, one 
df which the baron cut off with a pair of 
scissors lK>rrtwed of Clarissa. Belinda, 
in aiigpr, demanded back the riup^let ; 
but it had flown to the skies and become 
a meteor, which ** shot through liquid 
air, and drew behind a radiant ti'aj of 
li»ir.’* (iSVe Bkeenice.) , 

Belinim'ola. A herb sacred to Belis. 
with the juice of which the Gauls used 
to jwLsoii their aiTOWs. 

Bellsariim Jiclisariue hcgglfig for 
an oholtm. Bclisa'rius, the greatest of 
Justinian's generals, being accused of 
con8])iring against the life of the 
emperor, was deprived of all his 
projierty ; and his eyes being put 
out, he lived a beggar in Conston- 
linoplo. The hilo is that he fastened 
a bag to liis road-side hut, and had 
inscribed over it, ** Give an obolus to 
poor old Bolisarius.^’ Tliis tradition is 
of no historic value. 

BelL jictoUy Cmrer^ and FAUe. As- 
suinod names of Anne, Charlotte, and 
Emily Bronte. * 

^U. As the hell clinks^ so the fool 
thiifkSf or, As the fool thinks^ so the hell 
clinks. The |ale ’ says wffen Whitting- 
ton ran away from his master, and had 
got os fur us Hqpnslow Heath, he was 
hungry, tired, and wished to return. 
Bow Bolls liegan to ling, and Whitting- 
ton fancied they said, **Tum again, 
Whittin^n, Lord Mayor of London.” 
The bells clinked in response to the 
boy’s thoughts. “ Lcs gens de pen de 
jngeuient sont comme les cl^hesy d qui 
Von fait dire tout ce que Von 
Dickens has the same idea in his Christ- 
mas Chimes. 

The Passing Pell is^the hallowed boll 
which used to be rung when penoiu 
were in extre'mis, to scare away e^il 
spirits which wera supposed to lurk 
albont the dying, to pounce on the soul 
while ** passing from the body to ite 
resting-place.” A secondaiy opjjeot was 
to Announce to the noighb^hood the 
fact thdt all good Christians mi^t offer 
up a prayer for the safe passa^of the 
dying pewu into Paradise. We now 
call we rung at a perSon^s decease 
thtl” passing bw.” 


The Atheniaus used to beat on brazen 
kettles at the moment of a decease to 
scare away the Furies. 

Ringing the halhwed hell. Bells were 
believed to disperse storms and pesti- 
lence, drive away devils, and extinguish 
fire. In France it' is still by no mcaus 
unusual to ring church bells to ward off 
the effects of lightning. Nor is this 
peculiar to France, for even in 1852 the 
Bishop of Malta ordered the church bells 
to be rung for an hour to ** lay a gale 
of wind.” Of course, the supposed 
efficaej^ of a bell resides iu its having 
been consecrated. 

Fa'iiora plnnffo, f fmiarn, raihMmtn ivinan, 

Ex'cito loutog, (liB'Bipu von urn, pucu cruoiitoB. 

(Doatb'A tale 1 tell, the winds disitel, ill-foeliu? 
quell, 

The slothful BhAke, the sr.t>rm<el()Ut]8 break, the 
HahlMtth wake. K. C. B.) 

(See ItiKoixo TU£ Bells Bacxwabds ) 

Sound as a hell. (See Similes.) 

Tolling the hell (for church). A relic 
of the Ave Bell, which, before the He- 
formation, was tolled before service to • 
invite worshippers to a preparatory 
prayer to the 'virgin. 

To bear the bell. To be first fiddle ; to 
carry off the palm ; to be the best. Be- 
fore cups were presented to winners of 
horse-ratees, etc., a little gold or silver 
bell used to be given for the prize. 

jockey And his horse wero by their masters sont 

To put in lor the lx*ll. . . . 

They are to run and ran not mist the helL” 

NoHh: Fmeetof Vartetlea. 

V It does not refer to bell-wethers, 
or the leading horses of a team, but 
** bear ” means bear or carry off. 

Who ts to bell the cat ? Who will risk , 
hb own life to save his neighbours':’ 
Any one who encounters groat personal 
hazard for the sake of others uudortakes 
to ** bell the cat.” The allusion is to the 
fable ofathe cunning old mouse, who 
suggested that they should hang a bell 
on the cat’s neck to give notice to all 
mice of her approach. “Excellent,^ 
said a wise young mouse, ** but who is 
to undertake the Job 9 ” (^e HIsll-tbe- 
Cat.) • 

** Is there unsn la all Bpain able aad willing to 
hell the cat ^ pemnade the queen to abdicate] ? " 
—The Times. 


The KotBH says that bells 

haiifi on the trees «f Paradise, and ore 
set in motion by wind from the throne 
ef God, as often aa the bleiited wish for 
Tomo, 

"BetUafl musical 

As those that, on the golden-sbAfted treea 
Of abook by. th« ete^i bre«ae.'’ 

T,Mocre{MtaBoQHh,Vvil 
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thnr at Jive belh^ etc. A 

term on board ship protty nearly taii- 
taiiiount to our expression o'clock. Five 
out of the Hovoji watches last four hours, 
and each half-hour is marked by a IkjII, 
which f^ives a number of ptrokes coitc- 
spoiiding to the nuriflft)cr of half-houif 
passed. Thus, “ three bells ” denotes 
the third luilf-liour of the watch, “ five 
Ix'lls” the fifth half-hour of the watch, 
and so on. The two short watches, 
wliich last only two hours each, are 
from four to six and six to eight in 
the afternoon. At eight Ixdls a new 
w^atch begins. (*SV'r Watch.) , 

“ Do yon l.linre lierir? Clean sliirt and a 8lm\e 
Iin muster at n\ e liellis .”— UclU 

] 'U not hang all mg hells on one horse. 
I’ll not hiave all my property to one son. 
The allusion U mauiieat. 

(livv her the- bells and let her Jig. 
T)on’t throw good money after ba<\; 
make the best of tho matter, but do 
not attempt to Ix^lstcr it up. When a 
liawk was worthless, the bells were 
lakcn off, and tho bird was sufferwl to 
c*Hraj)o, bift the advice given above is to 
** leave tho bells and let the hawk go. 

Ringing the hells haekirards^ is ringing 
a inutflo<i peal, Jiaekieards is often used 
to denote “iu a contrary direction” 
{tinU Ic eontraire)^ as, “I near you are 
grown rie.h - ” ‘ ‘ V t!s, hackwanls. * * To 
rtng a mufilod peul, is to ring a peal 
of sorrow, not oi joy. 

V In olden times bells were rung 
backwards us a tocsin, or notice of 
danger. 

'• Umenns wevo liKlifcd npou rnu^H mid einl- 
noui’i^M . ihe ImMIh Wf*ie rnim hiirk^iirda in llie 
i-iiiirclicH , iiiid the ^(uienil HniiiinnnK t.n urni 
•nnni)uiiced:inextri‘mii> of diiiiKi’r."— .S’u W’ Hvotl: 
Tho lioliothed. ehnii. in. 

Lile sfcerl hells Jangled^ out of tune 
amf havt-h {Hamlit^ iii. 1). A most ex- 
<|uisitc metaphor for a deranged mind, 
such us that of Don Quixote. 

IVarwiek shakes his bells. Beware of 
dUnger, for Warwick is in tlio field. 
Trojans beware, Achilles has donned 
his armouf . The bells moan tho bells of 
a liawk, the hawk shakes his bol^ 

“ Volther the kingr, imr he that lovciWfim heat, 
iVarea sur a wing, if Warwick Hhakes hia tielW* 
mi\ke»iuHre : S JJeiirp y/., 1. 1. 

Bell. Book, and Candle. A cere- 
mony in the greates: excoinmuiiication 
infmim^ed into the Catholic Chnrcli in 
tlio eighth century. After miding th# 
sentence a bell is rung, a book emsod, 
and a candle extinguished. From ^hat 
g^oinent th^ Excommunicated person 


is excluded from tho sacraments and 
even divino worship. 

“ Bell, ^ook, and candle shall not* drive me 
back."~,SAflAcuponfl; Koig John, nl. 3. 

In spite of belly hooky and candlcy i.e. 
in spite of all the ojjposition which tlio 
Ohristiaii hierarchy can offer. {tiee 
CUIISDJO.) 

Bell of Patrick's Will {clog an 
eadhachta 'T*hatraie) is sixllnchos high, 
five broad, and four deep. It curtain ly 
was in existence in the sixth century. 
Ju the eleventh century a shrine w-us 
il\af||p for it of gold and silver filigree, 
adorned with jewels. « 

BeU Savage, or La Belle Suuvugezr 
PocahontiiN. Aceordiug to one deriva- 
tion it is a contraction of Isiibcllo Savage, 
who originally kept tlie inn. It is some- 
wl I at remarkable that fhe^ign of tho iuii 
was a pun on the Christian name, a 
**' bell on tlie Hope " fhoop), ns may be 
seen in tho Close Roll of lIoH. Tho 
hoop seems to liuve formed a garter or 
frame to most si^is. The site of the 
inn is now occupfed by the premises of 
Messrs. Cassell «fe Co. 

“Thoy now nMiiriuMl to Ihrlr inn, the fanimin 
Bell Siv\a(<c ’’--.s'foft ; Knnluorth, xiii. 

BeU-tlie-Cat. Archibald Douglas,- 
Earl of Angus, was so called. James 
III. made favourites of architects and 
masons. One mason, named Coclinuu', 
he created E^irl of Mar. The Scotcli 
nobles held a council in the church of 
Lauder for tho j»ur|)ORe of putting dowm 
these upstart^ wlien Lord Griw asked, 
“Who will bdl the cat “ That will 
I," said Douglas, and be fearlessly put 
to death, in tho king’s presence, tho 
obnoxious minions. {ISee Bkll.) 

Bell-wavering. Vacillating, sway- 
ing from side to side like a boll. A man 
whose mind jangles out of tune from 
delirium, drunkeimess, or teinpoi-ary in- 
sanity, is said to have liis wits gone Dell- 
wavering. 

*• I donlit me his wits have pone hell-wnAeriiiff 
bs the roftd.”— Sir W. Scott: Tm Mirtuietery, chnii. 
vii. 

Belladonna (Italian, beautiful lady). 
This name was given to the Deadly 
Night^ode, from a practice once com- 
mon among ladies gi touching their 
eyes with it to make the pupiU large 
and lustrous. 

Bell* Amine {A). A large Flemish 
gotch, i.e. a corpulent beer- jug of sofhe 
strong ware, origiually made in Flan- 
ders m ridicule of Cardinal Bellarmine, 

, the g^t persecutor of the refonned 

le^re. Tliese ^ugs had Ot 
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nock a rudo likeness of tlin cardinal with 
his large, square, ecclesiastical heard. 

“ . . . llkiMi Inrypr jiiir, that 8 o»i»p men call 
A hrllarniuip . . . 

Whereon tlu* lewder hand of imgan workn cn, 
0\ er the pntml aiuhiciouM hea4l,liarli air\ed 
An idol luri;e, with beard eiil8eoi>al. 

Making the \o8sol look like tj mui Kfrlon." 

Carti njht : The Ordivary. 

" One of tUo PelhwK of Exelor [Colleffel, when 
T)5. I'ndeniix uhh rector, sent liiH serMior, afUT 
nine o'eloi-k at niKhi, with a liir^e bottle to fetch 
HMiiie ale from twaleliouHe. When be wan coiiiiuk 
home with it under bia gown the |)roetor«met 
him, and mked him what Jie did out no late, and 
w hat he had under hin gown ? The man annwered 
tJiai bin inanter hud sent him to the ntationern to 
bori'ow Hf'Utirinme, wlneh book lu' had under hiM| 
arm ; and no he w ent home. Wlirneo a hAiie 
\^ lUi a lug hell.v is culled a Jlellarmuie to thin day. 
intiT”- Ojuntm/n, \ ol. 1 . 1). .UJ. • 

BoU'aaton {Ladtf). A profligate, 
>vliov(3 foudurt and conversiition arc 
it lifo-Uke photograph of tlio court 
“ iKiuntics ’’ of Louis XV. {Fielding: 
Tom Jones.) • 

Belle. A hoauty. 2 'he Ihile of the 
room. The most beautiful lady in the 
room rFreiich). 

La belle France. A common French 
phrase applied to Franco, as ‘‘Merry 
Fiiglaud ” is to our own country. 

Belles Ziettrea. Polite literature 
(frouch) ; similarly, Beaux arUy tlio fine 
arts. 

Bellefontaine {Betmlicf). TTieinost 
•vrealthy farmer of Grand Pfl* {Nova 
• Seftttn\ and father of Evangfline. When 
the inhabitants of his village were 
rxilefl, and ho was about to embark, 
ho died of a broken hcaet, and W'os 
buried on the %ea-shore. (Longfellow : 
Erangcline.) 

• 

Beller'oplioii. One of the ships 
w’hich took part in the Battle of the 
and was called by the English 
sailoi’s “ the Bully-ruffran,” or “ Belly- 
ruff ron,” 

“Why, shoftijd the Bell.\ -niffron seem to luivc 
prefii well nliared and shared a]ike.">-Ca;y/a<a 
Marryat: Poor Jack, chap. xiii. 

Beller ophon. Tlie Joseph of Greek 
mythology; Autsoa, the wife of Pres- 
tos, being the “ Potiphar^s wife ” who 
tempted him, and afterwards falsely ac- 
cused him. Being successful in various 
enterprises, he attem||tod to iy to heaven 
on the winged horse Peg'asos, but Zeus 
sent a gad-fly to sting the hors^ and 
the rider was overthrown. 

I^efters^ of Bellerophoiu Letters or 
other docuTuenta eitner dangerotiB or 
preiudiciaLto the bearer. Prestos sent 
Belleroplion with a letter to the Kiiw of 
L;^oia^ ^o*s father, recoi^itin^th^ 


charge, and praying that the bearer 
might he put to death. 

Pauaa'nias, the Spartan, sent messen- 
gers from time to time to King Xerxes, 
with similar lettews ; the discovery by 
one of the bearers pnived the rum of 
tho traitor. • 

David’s letter sent by Uriab (2 Sam. 
xi. H) was of a similar treacherous cha- 
racter; hence tho phrase, “Lofttrs of 
Uriah.” 

Belle'nia. BolloTium is the Laud’s 
End, Cornwall, the fabled land of tho 
giant Bclle'nis. 

“ Wlefp'flt, by the fable of nellenm nld.’’ 

Milton : LycuhtH, 

Bellloent. Daughter of Gorioise »iul 
Igenia, According to - Teuu3^Hon, slio 
was tho wife of Lot, King of Grkncy ; 
hut in La Marie d^ Arthur Margause is 
called Lot’s wife. 

Beilin* Tho ram, in tho ialo of 
liegnard the Fox. 

BeUltiuit. Sister to King Pepin of 
France, wife of Alexander, Emrioror of 
C-onstautinoplc. Being acousai of in- 
fidelity, the emperor hanisliod her, and 
she bocarno tlie mother of Valentino ainl 
Orson. ( Valentme and Orson.) 

Bellman. Bofore the new police force 
was estabUshod, watehmeu or bellmen 
used to parade the streets at night, and 
at Easter a copy of verses was left at 
tlie chief houses in tho hope of obtain- 
ing an oft'ering. These vei HOs were tho 
rencB of the old incaTitations snug or 
said by the bellman to keeji olT elves 
and hobg|[>bliiiB. Tho tcAvn crier. 

Bello'na. Goddess of war and wife 
of Mai'S. {Homan mgthology.) 

“Her foatiiroB, Into m exuiilfiilely btvfly, m- 
fluineil with Ihc fiirv i»f , roBoniblod Miohu 
of n Belloun.’’-'*Vir Walter SmU. 

Bellows. The pit of tho stomach. 
To knock • man on tho “bellows ” takes 
his “wind (breath) away.” 

Sin^ old rose and burn the bellows. {Sre^ 
Sing.) 

Bollwetber of the Flook. A jocose 
and rath^ deinociating term applied to 
the leader of a party. Of cotireo the 
allusion is the wether or sheep which 
leads the flock with a bell fastened to its 
neck. 

Belly. The bellg\and iff members. 
The fable of Menenius Agnpf>a to the 
B^an people when they seceded to tho 
Sacred Mount: “Once on a time tho 
jnom^i'D refused to work for tho lazry 
b3lly ; but, as the suppl/ of food was 
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tliua stopped, they fouud tliore was a 
necessary and mutual dopeiideoco be- 
tween them.'* Shakespeare introduces 
the fable in his Corioltviitu, i. 1. 

T/io helhj has no rarst A hungry man 
will not listen to adeico or arguments. 
The 1 tomans had the same proverb, 
Senior non hahet a arcs ; luid in French, 
Venire affame n\t point d'oreiUes, 

Belly-timber. Food. 

“ And now, IMnic Tevcril, to dinner, to dinner. 
TIjo old tax irmsthavo Iiim beU>-timi)er, though 
Llir hoiiiiiU li.'ive iioonuflor hiiii the whole ilny.*’ 
- Sir ir. Scott: Pcvcril o/tlus Pettk, ohan. 4H. 

Belomanoy (Greek). DivinAtion by 
arrows. Labels being attached to n given 
number of arrows, the archors let them 
lly, and the advice on the label of the 
arrow whiidi flies fartliest is accepted aud 
acted on. This })ractico is common with 
tlie Arabs. 

BoloTod Diaolple. St. John. (John 

xiii. 2:1, etc.) 

Beloved Phyelolan* St. Luke. 

(Col. iv. I'lp 

Below ^e Belt. {See Bei^t.) 

BeVpliogor. A uosfy, licentious, 
obscene fellow. Bel-Phegor was a Mo- 
ubitish deity, whoso rites wore celebrated 
on Mount Phogor, and wore noted for 
tlicir obscenity. The Standard^ speak- 
ing of certain museums m Londou, says, 
“When will men cease to bo deluded 
by these unscrupulous Bel'phegorst’ 
(lueauing “quacks”). 

V I’liegor, Phogor, or Peor, a famous 
mouiiUiri beyoftd the Jordon, Nebo 
and Fisgah were neighbouring moun- 
tains. Beth-Poor is roforrod to in 
Dent, iii, 20. 


Belpboobe, meant for Queen Eliza- 
beth. jShe was sister of Ani'oret. 
Equally chaste, but of the Diana and 
Minerva type. Cold os an ftiole, pas- 
sioulesa, immovable. She is a white 
•flower without perfume, and her only 
tender passion is that of chivalry. 
Like a laoonboam, she is light without 
vrarmth. You admire her as ^'^u admire 
a maible statue. (Spenser : Iherie 
Qneeney book iii.) • 

Belt. To hit heUw the belt. To 
strike unfairly. It is prohibited in 
|)ri^-fighting to hit below the waist- 


Tu esU men knavea and fools, to charge a iftan 
with neiKttlsm, to make n slanderous report which 
18 not actinnanlei Indeed .to take away a man's 
ctmracter in any wu' where self-defence Is Im- 
INissihte, is " liitMnsr him lielow the belt.” 

*• Lord SiiUshiiry hits hard, hut never hits below 
the belt,"— Pofly Trhvrapk, ^o\eh)hrr, 1885, 


To hold the belt. To be the cliampion. 
In pugilism, etc., a bolt is passed on to 
the champion. 

Beltane (2 tyl.). A festival o^erved 
in Ireland on June 21 st, and in some 
piuis of Scotland on May Day. A flj'o 
18 kiudlod on the hills, and the young 
people dance round it, and feast on 
cokes made of milk aud«eggs. It is 
suiiposed to be a relic of the wqrship of 
Baal. The word is Gaelic, ana meaiiH 
HeCs fire; and the cakes ai’e caljicd 
%,elt4ine^cakes. 

* Belted Knight. The right of w'clk'- 
ing belt and spurs. Even to the present 
day knights oi the shire lire “ girt with 
a belt and sword^” when the declaration 
of their election is officially made. 

Belted Will. Lord William Howard, 
warden of the u^estern mai-ches (1.303- 
1640). 

His Dilboa blade, by marebnten folc, 

Ilung in a bruad and HtuddPd )>elr ; 

Hence, in rude phrase, tbo hordeiers Btill 

Called uuble Howard BclU'd WtUP Scott. 

Belten’ebroe. Am'adis of Gnul so 
calls himself after he retires to the Poor 
lloek. His lady-love is Oria’na. {Amadts 
of Gauly ii. 6.) 

Belvawney (Miss), of the Ports- 
mouth theatre, i^he always took the 
part of a pa|^, and wore tights and silk 
stockings. CDickens : Nicholas NicUeln/, 
1838.) . ‘ 

BelvederS [bel-ve-dcer]. A sort of 
plcasurc-liouBO or look-out on the top of 
a house. The word is Jtalian, and means 
a fine prospect, 

BeMdeTn (in Otway’s Vmice Pre^ 
served). Sir Walter Scott says, “More 
tears have been shod for the sorrows 
of Belvide'ra and Monim'ia than for 
those of Juliet and Desdemona.” 

And Belvidera imurs bor bouI in Ioyp." 

Thomson: IVtnfer. 


Bgmnne (2 syl.). To get into a 
dreamy, half-mteixicated state. 

** Betnuslog blraselt with \reer:'Sala: GMlight 
ond DayUghi. 

B«iu Tift Neptvie of the Saxons. 

B«n (a theatrical word). Benefit. 
“ A 1^ ben,** a good or bumping bene- 
fit. a 

Big Bm of Westminster, Amunegiven 
to the huge bell, which weighs 13 tons 
lOowt., anfi is named after Sir Beni^in 
Half( the Chief Gommisrioner of Worka 
when the beU was east, (1856.) 
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Bendigo 


Ben Joolianan', in the satire of 
Absalom mid AehitophH, by Drydfn and 
Tate, is meant for the Eev. Stunuol 
Johnson, who suffered much persecution 
for his defence of the right of private 
j udgment. 

‘■A .ICNV {Hnqlishmanl of lioinMo parontagro waa 

Jly fraVlo a LcvUe ichrgynian]. thquffh of low 
degree." ^ I'lirt ii. SU. 

Ben trovato (Italian). Well found ; 
a hnj>py discovery or invention. 

BenaVah (3 syl.), in the satire^ of* 
Al^alom and Achitophcl^ by Drydeu and 
T<ite, is meant for George Edward Sack* 
villo, called (Jleneral Sackville, a gentle- 
man of family, and a zealous partisan 
of the Duko of York. Benaiah was cap- 
tain in David’s anny, and was made by 
Solomon generalissimo. (1 Kings ii. 35.) 

•• \nr ciM Dertaialj's worth forgotton lie, 

Of Ptc.vly BDjil A\]u‘n iHihlit slnrfOH wer<* high ; 

W'liohc f'(mdu(t, wliiio i,lu‘ Mooi'H llorco oiMots 

ininU*, 

Hociireil at once our honour and our irarte." 

Tart ii. SUf*30. 

Bena'res (3 syl,). One of the ^^most 
holy ” cities of the Hindus, rovereucod 
by them as much as Mecca is by tlio 
!^follammcdans. 


Benbow (Admiral), in an engage- 
ment with the French near St. Martha, 
on the Spanish coast, in 1701, had his 
* legs and thighs shivered into splinters 
by a chain-shot, but, supported in a 
wooden frame, ho remained on the 
quarter-deck tjll moi'ninA when Du 
Casso bore away. Almey'jja, Fortu- 
gueso governor of India, in his encage- 
ment with the unifed fleet of CamWy'a 
and Egypt, had his legs and thighs 
shattered in a similar manner ; but, in- 
stead of retreating, had himself bound 
to the ship’s mast, where he waved 
his sword to cheer on the combatants,” 
till he died from loss of blood. (Seo 
Cyn.?B0£B08, Jaafeb, etc.) 


“ Whirled by the cnnnon'fl rage, fn slih ers turn. 
His thighs far shattered o'er the waves are 
home ; 

Bound to the mast the godrlike hero stAiids, 
Waves his proud sword «Rid cheers his woeful 
hands i 

Though winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 
To yield he knows not, hut he Imows to dio," 
ClMfWItSt Jblsfodi book Z. 


Benbow. A sot, generous, ^nea, idle, 
and always hanging about the ale^onae. 
He ipbented a ^ood estate, spent it 
and ended life in the workhouse, fine 


tale is in Crabbers J^orouffA. 


A nd deeiued mi urious to himself aionc.^ 

bettor xU, 


Beneb. The seat of a iiidgo in the 
law courts ; the office of juage. 

To he raised to the bench. To be made 
a judge. • 

The King's bench. The 

Supremo Court of Common Law ; so called 
beca-use at one time the soveroigu pre- 
sided in this court, and the court fol- 
lowed the sovereign when he moved 
from one place to another. Now a 
division of the High Court of J udicaiuro. 

Beneb. Keneh of bishops. The wliolo 
body of English prolatos, who sit together 
on a bench in tlio House of Lords. 

To be raised to the Kpiscoptd bench. To 
bo made a bishop. 

Benob and Bar. Judges and 
pleaders. The bench is the seat on 
which a judge sits. Tlie bar of a couit 
was formerly a wooden barrier, to 
separate) the counsel from the audience. 
Now, silk gowns (q.r.) sit nearer the 
judge, and their juniors behind them. 
(See Babbistbbs.) , ^ 

Benobere. Senior members of the 
Inns of Court ; so called from the bench 
oil which they used to sit. They exorcise 
the function of calling students to the 
bar, and have the right of expelling the 
obnoxious, (See Bab, page 04, col. 1.) 

“Ho wuB niArlc BUcccHHlvcly IkirriBtor, Utter 
Barrister, Bencher, and Ueailcr."— lyoud. 


Ben^ meaning power, as Beyond my 
bend, i.e. my moons or power. The 
allusion is to a bow or spiing ; if strained 
beyond its bending power, it breaks. 
(See Bentj) 


Bend Sinister. Ife has a hnid 

sinister. He was not born in lawful 
wedlock. In heraldry, a T>and running 
from ^por right-hand corner to the 
lower lefl&iaijd comer (as the shield 
appears before you on paiier) is called a 
bend-erinistor, and is popularly, but. 
erroneously, supposed to indicate bas- 
tardy. • 

Ben'dAneer*. A river that flow's 
near the rui|i8 ot Chirminar'or Istachar*, 
in the proTinro of Chnsistan' in Persia. 


'8 stream, 
‘ the (lay 
Parti. 


^nder. Sixpence. ^ 

Ben'dige. A rough fur cap, named 
• noM pugilist, William Tliomp- 

son ; so nicknamed from his birthplace 
in Awtnilia. 
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Benshie 


Bendy (OA/). Tho devil, who U 
wdlliiif^ to bend to anyone ’h inclina- 
tion. Tho way of Kin is so broad that 
ov<‘vy sliade (if error can be admitted 
without obstruction. 

I 

Benedlclte (ii sjd.). “Bless you:” 
a benediction used in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; also the canticle. 

Benedick. A s woni bachelor cuuj^ht 
in the wiles of matrimony, like Bene- 
dick ill Shakcspf'are’s comedy of Mitrh 
Ado about Nothing, 

“ Lrl. our wiirtliy Ciintiil) luirliolor <»r RctiP- 
w'li.'it roiuvni is it of ours." - JiduaiUs: 
A (intoii(Jlrl,i:\m\i.\\. 

V Benedick and Benedict are used 
indiscriminately, but tho distinction 
sliould bo obsen'od. 

Benedict. A bachelor, not neces- 
sarily one pledged to celibacy, hut simply 
a man of mnrnagoable ape, not married. 
St. Beiu'dict was a moat uncompromis- 
ing stiekh'r for celibat'y. 

“In it nor IV iniii? Tlimi 1« an old eayiiiff, 

' NccdloH and iuiih; when a nian niarnos his tron* 
hli' liOfrins,' If so, tlu* unmarried niaii is Uenctiic- 
t tut.” - Jjff€ iit'the \Vi(nt. 

Benediotinee (4 syl.). Monks who 
follow tho rule of St. Benedict, viz. 
impli(’it ohedioiKio, celibacy, abstaining 
from laughter, spare diet, poverty, the 
exorcise of hospitality, and unreinittiijg 
industry. 

Ben'efloe (3 syl.). ITndor tho Romans 
certain grants of lands made to veteran 
Koldier.s were called hrur/teiftf and in tho 
Middle Age.s an estate held t\v mcro 
brueftrio of the donor was called “a 
bi iietice.” When the i>oi>es assumed 
the power of the feudal lords with rc- 
feveiico 1o ecclesiastical patronage, a 
“living ” was tcniied by thorn a honetioo 
ludd under the pope as superior lord. 
This a8sum])tioii rou.sod tho jealousy of 
t’rauco and England, and was stoutly 
resisted. t 

Benefit of Clergy. Excmiition of 
the clerical order from civil punishment, 
based on tho text, “Touen not mine 
auointc^l, ancl do my prophets no hami ” 
(I Ohron. xvi. 22). In time ft compre- 
hended not only tho ordained clergy, 
but all who, boiug ablo to write and 
road, were capable of entering into holy 
orders. This law was aliolishod in the 
reign of George (1827). 

Ben'on-gc'lL (See Haicbt.) ^ 

Bcnet (Frencli). A simpleton, so 
called because they were supposed to be, 
in a special jrav, tlie objects of 'God’s* 
care. (French, le/d, Old fVench, henclt. 


from Latin, beuedirhiH,') We call an 
idiot lyi “ Innocent ” (y.r.). , 

Benevolence. A ‘ ‘ forced ” gratuity, 
under the excuse of a loan, exacted by 
some of the Plautagenet kings. First 
enforced in 1473, it was di'clured illegal 
by the Bill of Rights in 1089. 

“ lliiyiil licnrv olriH'CH were ciuTimrliim; inuro 
;uul iiMiinoii the riKlitof i«irli:uiit*iiiiiry tiixiitnni ’ 

liitm: IJiMnrtf of the Kughidt J'loglc, veil ii 
iMiitk VI. <'h/V|). I. ']> l»7 • 

Benev'olus, mCowpcr's 7h.vA', is Jolin 
Courtiie} Throckmorton of Weston IJn- 
, dor wood. 

fiengal Tigers. I’he old 17th Foot, 
‘whose badge, a ruyal tiger, was graiheil 
thfjin for their services in India (1802-23). 
Now the ‘ester Regiment. 

Bengalese (3 syl.) for Bon'gaUs or 
Bengalees. Natives of Bengal. (Sin- 
gular, Bon'gali or Bengalee . ) 

Bengo'dl. A wonderful ('ountry 
W'hcre “ they tie the vines with sausages, 
whore you may buy a lat goose for a 
penny and have tluj gihlots given into 
the bargain. In this place there is a 
mountain of Parmesan ehe«‘se, and peo- 
ple’s einjiloymont is making checsi’cakes 
and macaroons. There is also a river 
which runs Malmsey wiim of tlio voiy 
best (piality. (Boevaeno : liujhth 
Kovel iii.) 

Benlola Boy. Jolin 0. Ilecnau, 
the Amoricau pugilist, wdio challenged 
and fought Tom Sayois for “ the belt ” 
in 1800 ; so called from Benicia iutCali* 
foruia, his lyrthplacc. 

Bei^amln. Tho pet;, tho youngest, 
Queeii^aud is the Benjamiii of our colo- 
nial possessions. Thu allusion is to 
Benjamin, tho youngest sou of Jacob 
(Gen. XXXV. 18). 

Benjamin. A smart overcoat; so 
called from a tailor of the name, aud 
rendered popular by its asaociation with 
Joseph’s “ coat of many colours.” 

Benjamin's Mess. The largest sliare. 
The alliisioii is to tho banquet given by 
Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, to his brethren. 
“Benjamin's mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs ” (Gen. xliii. 31). 

Bennyil^ar. A wealthy merchant 
and mameiau of DIftlhi, in Ridley’s TuIch 
of the Qenh, 

" Hkt the jeweller of Dellil, In the house of the 
inmricjnn Denonskar, 1 at longth reached a vaulted 
rfMiiii dedicated to secrecy and 8ilence.”-4r*r IT. 
Sem. * 

Benshie, Benshee Uee Bxnsitkk). 
The Scotch liodavh Glayy or Grey 
Speiftre, il a similar superstition ; and 
the farl-Bamti (Nymph of the ^^r) 
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of the Arabian Xt(/bts is also a sort of 
Bcusheo. 

“Iltm oft lulu tljo IJeunlie'ft rnnl!'' [lIoW Imsy 
(lentil Ihhmi of liiie vviiU our imtalilea]-?*. 
Afitoir; Jrtsh No. il. 

Bent. Inclination ; talent for some- 
thiuj^. Out of wy heuty not in my way, 
not in the raiiffe of my talent. Bent on 
it, yicliued to it. As a thing bent is in- 
clined, HO a bent is on iuolination or 
bins. Genius ot talent is a bent or bios. 

' “ Wliatev'®* 11* done best, is douo from flie 
u aural benf. and disiiusltiou of the mind 
JfirJitt : ruble Talk, 

^ They fool me to the top of my benty 
as :%r as the bow can be bent without ^ 
snapping. (IJumlety iii. 2.) (See Bend.) 

Benvolio. Nejibcw to Montague, 
a tcHty, litigious gi'iitlemaii, who would 
“ (iiiarrel with a man that had a hair 
more or a hair luBS in his board than he 
had.*’ Mereutb) says to him, “Thou 
hast (injiiTolled with a man for coughing 
in the street, he(‘aiise he hath wakened 
tliy dog that hath lain asleep iii tho 
snn.” (Sltahe»pcure : Jtomco and Juliety 
ill. 1.) 

Boppo. I'lie contraction of Giuseppe, 
and tlierefore ciiual to our Joe. lliis- 
b.'ind of Laura, a Venetian lady. lie 
wils taken captive in Troy, tiirneu Turk, 
joiiuid a band of pira-tes, grew rich, and, 
lifter several years’ absonee, retimied to 
his native land, wlane he discovered bis 
wife at a carnival ball with li^ir cavahero 
snvente. He made bimself known to 
her, ftiid they lived together again aa 
man and wife, ^fiyron : Bi^po.) 

Berob'ta [t/te ivb i te lady\ Tliis fairy, 
ill Southern tiermauy, answers to Hulda 
(t/icyranous lady) of Northern Germany; 
hut after the introduction of CJiristiauity, 
when pagan deities were represented as 
demons, Borchta lost her fonner charac- 
ter, and became a bogie to frighten 
children. 

Bero'ans (3 syl.). Tlio followers 
of the Jiov. John Barclay, of Kin- 
cardino.shire (1773). Tliey believe that 
all wc know of God is from revela- 
tion ; that all tho Bsalms refer to 
Christ; that assurance is the proof of 
faith; and that unbelief is tho unpar- 
donable sin They#took flieir name 
from the Bereaiis, meutionod in the 
Book of tho Acts (xvii. 11). who 
“received the Word with all rea&luoss 
of iifind,« and searched the Scriptures 
daily.” 

Bereosrntblan Hero. Midas, the 
Phrygmu king; so called fitnn M§unt 
Bcrecyntus, in Phrygia. 


Berenga'rlaiuk Followers of Be- 
rouger, archdeacon of Angers, the lounied 
opponent of Laufranc (eleventh cen- 
tury). He said that the bread by 
conseciutioii did net become tho very 
body of Christ “generated on eartli bo 
many years before, Ihit becomes to the 
faith'fui, nevertheless, the blessed hotly 
of Christ.” 

Bereni'ee (4 syl.). The sister-wife of 
Ptolemy IH,, who vowed to 8«.crilice lier 
hair to the gods, if her husband returntHl 
home the vanquisher of Asia. She sus- 
pended her hail’ in the temple of the 
wai -god, shut it wns stolen tlie iirst 
night, and Couou of Samos told the king 
that the winds had wafted it to lioaven, 
whore it stUl forms tho seven stars ncur 
the tail of I^oo, called Coma ]iercnlr?tt. 

V Pope, in his Jinpe of the Loeh, con- 
verts the purloined ringlet into a star or 
meteor, “ which drew behind a radiant 
trail of hair.” (Canto v.) 

Berg Folk. Pagan spii’its doomed 
to live on tho Hcandinavian hills till 
tho day of redemption. (Seamliuarian 
myt/niloyy.) • • 

Bcrgnan (A), A great liar; bo 
called from AutiphancK Berga. 

‘ Borgelmir. A frost-giant, father (d’ 
the JdtuuH, or second dynasty of giants. 
(Scnudinfmun mythology , ) 

Berger. Vheurc dtt Berger (French ). 
The shepherd’s hour, i.e. tile swain’s or 
lover’s hour ; the happy hoiu’ of tryst, ; 
the critical moment. 

Bergomaek.^ A clown or morry- 
andrew ; a native of Bfirgaino. Com- 
pare, a gasovmader ; a Benotian. 

Berkley (Mr.). An Englishman of 
fortune, good-humoured, and humuiic. 
He is a bachelor and aoinewliat eccentric, 
but sound common sense is a silver 
thread which is never lost. (Longfellow: 
Hyperion (3 romance), 1839.) 

Berkshire (Saxon, Beai*oc • acirey 
forest-shire), a name ])eculiarly ajipro- < 
priate to this county, which contains the 
forest districts of Windsor and Bsgshot. 

Berlln^leoree. A decree issued at 
Berlin by l^poleon L, forbidding any 
of the nations of Europe to trade with 
Great Britain (1800). ^lis mad fancy 
was the first step to the great man’s 
fall. • 

^tUn Ttme. The new Ber^n Oh- 
se^atory is 44' 14" east of Paris, and 
.53' 35" east of Greenwich. Hie B^tHii 
^ y begins at noon, but our civil day 
begins the midnight prccodlug. 
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Berliners. The people of Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

Bermeja. Insula de la Toito, from 
which Amadis of Gaul starts when ho 
f^oos ill quest of the l^nchautress-Damsel, 
daughter of Fin'etc^ the necromancer. 

Bermoothes. An hypothetical island 
foiled by Shakespeare to bo enchanted, 
and inhabited by witches and devils. 
Supfiosed by some to be Bermudas ; but 
a coiTcspondeut in Notes and Queiies 
(January 23rd, 1886, p. 72) utterly 
denies this, and favours the suggestion 
that the island meant was Lampedusa. 

“ From tlie still-vexed BennoothSH, there she’s 

hid.” Shakespeare : The Tempest, i. 2. 

Bermudas. 7b live in the Bemudas^ 
i.e. in some out-of-the-way place for 
cheapness. The shabby genteel hire a 
knocker in some West-end square, where 
letters may be left for them, but live in 
tlie Bermudas, or narrow passages north 
of the Strand, near Oovont Garden. 

Bernard (St. ) . Abbot of the monas- 
tery of^luirvaux in the twelfth century. 
His fame for wisdom was very great, 
and few church matters were under- 
taken without his being consulted. 

Bf'tit Bernard, Solomon Bernard, en- 
graver of Lyons. (Sixteentlv century.) 

Poor Bernard, Claude Bernard, of 
Dijon, philanthropist Q 588- 1641). 

Luvullus, Samuel Beruard, capitalist 
(I6:d-1739). 

Le (jeniil Bernard. Pierre Joseph Ber- 
nard,* the French poet (1710-1775). 

Bernard. *Bonu8 Beimardm non videt 
omma (see ahoi'e). We are all apt to 
forgot sometimes ; events do not always 
turn out as tliey are pluuucd before- 
hand. 

” Poor wriB to win honours at Slirewsliury 
Hrlioo], and carry them thiclr tu CAiniiridffe ; and 
after tliat a living awaited him, the gift uf his 
giMlfatlier, Sir Peter Arley ; hut ttlhitut Bemardm 
non vhlcr ontwtrt, and P(»or Peter’s lot in life vas 
very different to what his friends had vlauned.” 
—Mrs. OaskfU : Cranford, chap. vi. 


Bernard Soup (St,). (See Stone 
Soup.J 

Bemardo* in Dibdin*s hibliomania 


(a romance), is meant for Joseph Hazle- 
wood, antiquary and critic (1811). 


Bemar'do del Garpio. One of the 

most favourite stibjeotB of the ^anish 
minstrels ; the other two being the Cid 
and Lara’s seven infants. % 

Bernard’s Inn. Formerly called 
Haokworthj^, fn»u Dean Mackworth, 
who died 1^4. 


“This house was, in the thiriy-flrst year of the 
reign of Henry VI., a messuage Ixflnngmg to Pr. 
.John Mackworth, dean of the cathedral church 
of Luaoln, and at tliut time in the holding of 
one Lionel Beruard .... and it hath e\or since 
retained the name of Bernard’s Inn.”— JIarletan 
MSS. No. Ill VI. 

Berners or Barnes (Juliana), 
Prioress of Sopewcll nunnery, near St. 
Albans, reputed authoress of the Bohjs 
of Hawking and Hunting (1486). Gener- 
ally called Dame Ben^s.” Another 
bopk ascribed to her is tne Bokc of the 
Blazing of Arms (1485). * 

Bernese (2 syl.). A native pf Berne, 
insSwitzerland. 

^ Bemesque Poetry. Sorio-c^nic 
poetry ; bo called from Francesco Benii, 
of Tuscany, who greatly excelled in it. 
(1490-1536.) 

Bemonllli’s Numbers or the pro- 
perties of numbers firit discoverea by 
James Bemouilli, professor of mathe- 
matics at Basle (1654-1705). 

Berserlter. Grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'der and the beautiful 
Alfhikle, called brev^stn'ce (bare of mail) 
because he W'cutinto battle unbarucssed. 
Hence, any man with the fighting fever 
on him. 

•‘You aay thatl nm hcrserkcr. And . . . b?i,vc- 
snvR J go U)-m<»rri)w to the war.”— JitT. L\ Kinifs- 
ley: Ilarsueard. the Wake, 

Bertb. JTe has tumbled into a nice 
berth. A nice situation oi’ fortune. TJio 
place in Which a ship is anchored U 
called its berth, and the sailors call it a 
good or bad berth as they think it ffLvour- 
able or otherwise. •The space also 
allotted to a seaman for his hammock is 
called his berth. /Norman, berth, a 
cradle.) 

7b give a wide berth. Not to come 
near a person ; to keep a person at a 
distance. The place wnere a ship lies 
,in harbour is called her berth : hence, 
to ^ve a “ wide berth ” is to give a ship 
plenty of room to swing at anchor. 

Bertha. The betrothed of John of 
Leyden, but, being a vassal of Count 
Oljerthal, she was unable to marry with- 
out her lord’s oonsent. When sho went 
with her mother to ask permission of 
xnamago, the count, struck with her 
beauty, d€termii^d to moke her his 
mistr^. She afterwards makes her 
esca^ from the castle, and, fancying 
thav the prophet” had caused the 
death of her lover, goes tp Munster 
fully resolved to compass his death by 
setting fire to the palace. She is appre- 
hepdf^, and, being brought before the 
prophet-king, recognises her lover iu 
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Besom 


saying, 1 loved thee ouce. but 
now my love is turned to hate/* and 
stabs herftelf. (Mei/o'beet’^t Le 

I*rophcte.) 

Bertha. The blind daughter of Caleb 
Plummer in Didceiis’s Cricket on the 
Hearth (a Christmas stor^^i 1845. 

pertha*(iV’aw). A German 
Bonation of the Epiphany, corresponotog 
to the Italian^ofana. represented as 
a white* ladr, who steals softly ihto 
nurseries and rocks infants asleep in 
the 'absence of negligent nurses; she, 
k is, however, the terror of all naugliiy 
chfldren. Her feet are vo^ lai'ge, and* 
she has an iron nose. {See Befana.) 

Berthas {Stock Jixchange The 

London, Brighton, & South Coast Hall- 
way Deferred S^ck. 

Berthe an Grand Pled. Motliorof 
Charlemaguo, and great granddaughter 
of (yharles Martel ; so called because she 
had a club-foot. 

Bertolde Imperturhable 

as liertoldcy tu\ not to be taken by 
surprise, tlirowu off your guard, or dia- 
(‘oucerted at anything. Bertolde is the 
hero of a little jeu d'csprit in Italian 
prose, J. Cesare Croce. Ho is a com- 
edian by profession, whom nothing as- 
tonishes, and is as much at his ease 
with kings and queens as with persons 
* of his own rank and vocation. 

Bertram. One of the conspirators 
against the Republic of ^enice *‘in 
wdiom there wfUi a hesitatang softness 
fatjil to a great enterprise.’* He be- 
trayed tlio conspiracy to the senate. 
{ligron : Manno Jfaliav,) 

Bertram {Henry) y in Sir W. Scott’s 
novel of Guy Manneiingy was suggested 
by James .Annesley, £sq., rightful heir 
of the earldom of Anglesey, oi which he 
was dispossessed by his uncle Richard. 
He died in 1743. 


Bertranit Gaunt of Bouslllon, 

beloved by Helena, the hero of Shake - 
y)eaTe’B comedy, AWe^WcU that £nds 


“ I cannot reconcile, my lieart to Bertram, a man 
nnhle witliout generosity, and wmng wlibout 
truth ; who marries Hemna as a. coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate."— Ihr. Johnson. 


Bertram Btrfugbam. The.vassal 
of Philip of Morihom. Oswald 
cliffff induced him to shoot his lord at 
Murston Moor» and for this vile deed 
the vassal demanded of him all ^Id 
and movablas of his late master. Oswald, 
b^g a villain, tried to outwit Bertram, 


and even murder lum ; but in the end it 
turns out that Morthom was not killed, 
neither was Oswald his heir, for Red- 
mond O’Neale, the page of ^keby, is 
found to be Mortham’s son. {Scott: 
Itokeby,) • 

Bertra'mo. Tft fiend -father of 
Robert le Diable. After alluring his 
son to gamble away all his possessions, 
he meets him near the rocks St. Ire'ue, 
and Hel'ena seduces him in the Dance 
of Love.” When Be^'a'mo at last 
comes to claim his victim, ho is resisted 
by Alice, the foster-sister of the duke, 
who roa^ to him his mother’s will, and 
angels come to celebrate the triumi^h of 
good over evil. {Meyerbee^-^e opera of 
itobvi'to il Diavolo , ) 

BerwiolDi [Stock Exchange term), 
meaning the ^orth-Eastem Railway 
shares. The line runs to Berwick. 


Beryl MolOBaae (3 syl.). The lady 
beloved by George Geith ; a laughing, 
loving beauty, all sunshine and aH- 
lessness ; tender, frank, full of innocent 
chatter; helping everyone duA loving 
everyone. Her lot is painfully unh^py, 
and she dies. (F. Trafford [•/. AT. 
Hiddelt ] ; George Geith.) 

Berialc {the interval]. The space 
between death and Uie resurrection. 
{The Koran.) 

Beaalle. A great grandfather (French , 
himieuT). This word should be restored. 


Besants or Beiaato. Circular pieces 
of bullion without any impressiou, su])- 
posed to represent the* old coinage of 
Byzantium, and to have been brouglit 
to Europe ’by the Crusaders. 

Beside the Cushion. ' Beside the 
question ; not to the point ; not perti- 
nent to the matter in hand. French, 
hore de pi'oms ; Latin, nihil ad rhombnm. 
It was Judge Jeffreys wlio used the 
phrase, ** Besides {»ic] the cushion.” 


Besom. To hang mt the heem. To 
have a fling when your wife is gone on 
a visit. sTo be a quasi bachelor on(;e 
more. Taking tliis in connection with 
the following phrase, it evidently means, 
holding the marriage service in abey- 
ance. 


“This is French srgot.^licitr U baUH {to liurn 
the besom) means to 11^ the life of h liiier- 
tine, whence bitloehard. Paris shUMT lor a liltcr- 
ting. Prohably our phrase, “ barn the bellows," 
is pretty much the same as roUr le halaL 


fumpiug the bmm> Omitting the 
«marri|tge service after the publication 
of banns, and living together os man 
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aud wife. In Southern Scotch, a street- 
walker is called a bcsoniy and in French 
balai (a besom) means the life of a liber- 
tine, as Itotir le halai^ 11 out him roti le 
halal ensemble^ where /»«/<« rae^s a de- 
bauch or aomethiiigi^worse. No fuj'ther 
explanation can be ‘needed or could be 
given. 

Bess. Good Qiiccu Bess. Queen Eliza- 
beth (1533, 1558-1603). 

Bess o’ Bedlam. A female lunatic 
vagrant. Bedlam is a oorninou name 
for a madhouse, and Bess is a national 
name for a woman, especially of the 
lower order. The male lunatic is a 
Tuoi o' Bedlam. 

Bess of Hordwloke. Eliza1>eth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, to whoso 
cl large, in 1572, Mai*y Queen of Scots 
was committed. The countess treated 
the captive queen with groat harshness, 
being jealous of the earl her liusband. 
Boss of Hardwicke manied four times : 
Alexander Barley (when she was only 
fourteen years of age) ; William Cavon- 
ilish ; 8Vf ‘'William St. Loc, Captain of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Guard ; and lastly, 
George, Earl of Slirowsbury. She built 
ITardwieko Hall, and foumhsl the wealth 
and dignity of tlie Cavendish family. 

Bessemer Iron. Pig-iron refined, 
und converted into steel or malleable 
iron by passing currents of air through 
the molten metal, according to a process 
discovered by Sir H. Bessemer, and 
patented in 1856. 

Bessie Bellvand Mary Gray. A 

ballad. The tale is that these two young 
ladies, natives of Perth, to avoid the 
plague of 1 666, retired to a rural retreat 
called the Biiriibmos, about a mile from 
Lyuedock, tlio residence of Mary Gray. 
A young man, in love with both, earned 
them provisions. Both ]ad||;s died of 
the })lague, and were buried at Dornock 
Hough. 

Bessus. A cowardly, bragmng cap- 
tain, a sort of Bob'udil Oy.c.). (^e^mmoni 
ami Flhehcr : A Kmy and no ^ing.) 

Best. At best or At the very best. 
Looking at the matter In the most 
favourable light. Making every allow- 
ance. 

" liife at best is but %imiuglo(l yarn." 

At one's best. At the highest or best 
point attainable by the persem referred to. 

For the best. W ith the best of motives ; 
with the yiew of obtaining the best 
results. • • • 

I iihake the best of my way home. 


It is getting lato and I must use my 
utmost diligence to got home as soon as 
possible. 

'I'o hare the best of ity or, To have the 
best of the bargain. To have the advan- 
tage or best of a transaction. 

To make the best of the matter. To 
submit to ill-luck with the best grace in 
youi* powjor. 

^est Man (at a w^cddiug). 'Hie bride- 
groom’s chosen friend who waira on him, 
os the bride’s maids wait on the bride. 

^ JPest Things {The. Eight)^ according 
Jto Scandinavian mythology : — ' 

(1) The ash Yggdrasil is the hest of 

trees ; 

[2) Skidblatluir, of ships ; 

'3) Odin, of the iEsir' ; 

^4) Sleipnir, of stecdsr*; 

(5) Bifrost, of bridges ; 

?6) Bragi, of bards ; 

(7) Habrok, of hawks 

(8) Uarm, of hounds. 

Bestiaries or Bestlals. Books very 
popular ii^ the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirtocnili centuries, containing the pic- 
tures of aniniJils and their symliolisms. 

“Tbe luiiconi Iihh but one lioni in Mio iiiMbllr 
<*f itH foii'bcjwl. it is the iinly uniuial Mint >wi- 
turcs to nttack tbc (McpiMiiil ; niul so slim i) is lli 
iiHil of its foot, Hint v^itb OIK! blow It L'nii i 
the beny of tbut beast. Hunters can catch t 
iniicoru only b.i placinK a lonnu \ir171n in . 
haunts No sooner dues be see (lie daiiisol, tbai 
be runs towaids her, and li(‘fl down at her feet, an 
so sntTors binilcif to be ciiiturcd b.\ tbebiiiitei 
Tbe unicorn represeiits .lesuB Mbnsf., who to<ik c 
Hun our imtiiro in tbe xii'Kin's woinli, be- 
trayed to tbe Jpws, and dolixcred into the bunds 
of Pontius PPiate. Its one^toi'n siinutles rbo 
HosmU of Truth. . . ."—Le lieittiuire Ihvin ilc 
Quiilaumef Clerc tie Normandie U 3 tb ceutur} ). 

BSte. Morte la iV/e, mort le venin. 
Dead men tell no tales ; dead dogs don’t 
bite. Wlien one is dead his power of 
mischief is over. Literally, if the beast 
is dead, its poison is dead also. 

Quand Jean~BHe est il d laisse 

hien des hh'itiers. Oasimir Delavigne 
says to the some elTect, Lea sots depnis 
Adam sont m majontc, Jean-B^te 
means a fool or dolt. 

Bdte Noire. ,The tliom in the side, 
the bittet in the cup, the spoke in tb^^ 
wheel, the black sheep, the object of 
aversion. ^ bla(^ sheep has always 
been considered an eyesore in a flock, 
and its wool is really less valuable. In 
times Of superstition it was looked on as 
bearing the devil's mark. « 

“The Dutch ailc of tin is the hete ^oire of the 
Cornisb iniuera.’— Tfcc Times. 

Both Gfilert, or the Grave of the 
Grefhound.” A ballad by the Hon. 
William Kobert Spencer. The tale is that 
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one dav LlewoHyn returned from liunt- 
inp, when^ljis favourite hound, cgvered 
witli gore,* ran to meet him. The chief - 
hiiii ran to see if anything had happened 
to his infant sou, found the cradle over- 
turned, and (ill around was sprinkled 
w'itli gore and blood. Thinking the 
hound had.cateu the child, he stabbed it 
to4he heart. Afterwai-ds he i^ouud the 
1>abe quite sai#, and a huge wolf under 
tlie'bcd.i^uite dead. G^lort had kitted 
tlie w'oli luid saved the child. 

Bethlemenltes (4 syl.). Followers 
of John lluss, so called because he u^ ‘ 
to ^•oach in the church called Bethlehem* 
of Prague. 

Betrothed One of the TaUfi 

of the ('nisadoi'fi^ by Sir Walter Scott, 
1832. Lady Eveline Bereuger is the 
hotrothed of Sir^Damiau d(i Lacy, whom 
she inarrius. 

Better. Mtj better half, A jocose 
way of saying ‘my wife. As the twain 
are one, each is half. Horace calls his 
friend (iiniu<€ dinndxmn mete. (I Odes 
iii. 8.) *• 

To be better than his irord. To do 
more than ho promised. 

To thuik better of the matter. To 
gi^e it further consideration ; to fonn a‘ 
more correct opinion respecting it. 

Bettor kind Friend, etc. Ihlter 
Jcind friend than friend kind^ Friend is 
a corrimtion of fremd^ meaning a stran- 
ger. • Better [a] kind stranger than a 
unsman who makes himself^ stranger, 
or an estranged %iuBmaii. 

Better off. In more easy circum- 
stances. * • * 

Bettina. A moscotte who always 
brought good luck wherever she went 
Though a more peasant, she is taken to 
the Prince of Fiombiuo’s palace of 
Laurent, to avert his ill-luck; but by 
marr^g I^po (a shepherd) she loses 
her gift However, the prince is re- 
minded that the children of a mascotte 
are heredita^ mascottesy and makes 
Bettina promise that her fimt child shall 
be adopted by the prime. Mas- 

COTTB.) 

Bettina. The name imder which 
Elizabeth Brentano tiAnslat^ into Eng-, 
lish Goethe’s Letters to a Child in 183^. 
She was the wife of Ludwig Acbim von 
Amim, and it was her coitespondence 
with^oothe which were the Letters to a 
Child referred to. Elizabeth Brmtoiio 
was bom 1785, ^ 

Betty. A name of contempt g^en 
to a who interferes with the outies 


of female servants, or occupies himself in 
feiiuile pursuits ; also called a “ Molly.” 

Betty. A skeleton key ; the servant 
of a picklock. Burgbirs call their short 
crowbars for forcfhg locks Jennies and 
Jemmies. “ Jenny a “snuill engine,” 
i.e. ^ginie, and J ommy is merely a variant. 

Betul>iuiii. Bumsby, or the Cape of 
St. Andrew, in Scotland. 

** Th<^ ndrtb-lnaattxl tompeat foams 

O'er Orka's and Ikitiihium's UigliCBt ]H*ak." 

Thomsim AiitHnin.HUl, 3. 

Between. Belwecn hag and grass. 
Neither Aio thing nor yet another; a 
hobbledehoy, neither a man nor yet a 
boy. 

Between cup and lip. {See Slip.) 

Between Scglla and Ckaryhdis. Be- 
tween two equal dangers ; on tlie horns 
of a dilonuna. {See Chabybdis.) 

Between two fires. Between two dan- 
gers. In war, an army fired upon from 
opposite sides is in imminent danger. 

Between two stools you come to the 
ground. Like a man on double busi- 
ness bound, I stand in pause wftdie 1 shall 
fii’st begin, and lioth neglect.” He who 
hunts two hares loaves one and loses the 
other.” Simul sorbSre ac fare non pos- 
sum. The allusion is to a diildron’s 
game called “The Ambassador,” also a 
practical joke at one time x>layed at sea 
when the ship crossed the lino. Two 
stools are set side by side, but somewhat 
apai't, and a cloth is covered over them. 
A person sits on each stool to keep the 
cloth taut^ and the ambassador is in- 
vited to sit in the middlb ; but, as soon 
as he is^^eated, the two rise and the 
ambassador comes to the ground. 

Between you and ^ne (French, mtre 
nom). In confidenoo be it spoken. 
Sometimes, Between you and me md the 
gate-post. These phrases, for the most 
part, indicito that some ill-natured re- 
mark or slander is about to be made of a 
third person, but occasionally they refer 
to some oiler or private affair. “Be- 
tween ourselves” is another form of the 
same phr^. * 

Betwixt and Between. Neither 
one nor the*other, but somewhere be- 
tween the two. Tlfus, erey is neither 
white nor black, but b^wixt and be- 
tween the two. \ 

Beurre. Avoir heurresur Ha dtte. To 
bedovered with crimes. Taken from a 
Jewish saying, “If you have butter on 
your head {i.e. have stolen butter and put 
it in ybur cap), don’’t go into the sun.” 
{Vidocq : Vofeurs, vol. i. p. IG.) 
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%J*y suis pour man heuvre. Here 
beurre means argent, I paid for it 
through the nose. Denrre or buttor lias 
the same relation to food as wealth has 


somewhat to its wholesomeness. As 
Shakesiwaro says, “ Where virtue is, it 
makes more virtuous,” 

Promcttre de hnm'e que de pain. 
To promise inueli, but perform little. | 
To lU’cjmiHO more than one can, or « 
chooses to, perform. The butter of a ' 
remise is of no use without silbstaTitial 
read. “ Bo thou fed” will not fill an 
empty stomach. A little help is worth a 
deal of pity. 

Beuvea H syl.), or Bm^vo of Aggre'^ 
ntonf. The lather of Malagigi, and uncle 
of Rinaldo. {Ariosto: Orlando Furloso.) 


and Achitophcly by Dry den and Tate, is 
meant( for the Marquis of "Worcester, 
afterwards Duke of Beaufort. * 

" with Mich pmcc ami i irtiio fniuffht, 

Serono Iiih sortMic liift life and thouirlit ; 

On whom ho hugely Nature heaped her Br.ore, 

There Hniiro lemaiurd foi att,» to pne him 
more." Part ii. 

Bezo^nlan. A new recruit; applied 
originally.in derision, to young soldiers 
sent from Spain to Italy, who landed 
botR ill-accoutred and in want Cf everj’’- 
thing (Jtal. hesogniy from bisogno, need; 
f French hesoin). 

‘^l!l8(' and pilfering t»esognio8 and lunraudcTB." 
e-Nir ir Siott : Mowtolcrj/, x\\. • 

“Crreat nnm «)ft die t».v \ lie Iio/.rnuanB " 

Shuhespen rf‘ : 3 lltmru 1 1 , net ir. 1. 

“ Under which king, Bezonian ? Speak 
or die” (2 Hen, IF., act v. 3). Clioose 
your leader or take tlv? consequences 
— Ctcsitr or Pompey ? “ Speak or die.” 


Bev'er. A ‘Mrink” between meals 
(Italian, bcicrcy to drink--our heeci'oqc ; 
Latin, Inhere — our im^bibe). At l!ton 
they used to have “Bever days,” when 
extra be^ aud bread were served during 
the afternoon in the College Hall to 
scholars, and any friends whom they 
might bring in. 

"Ho . . . will devour three hreaktHBU . . . 
without projudire to hm 1 k>\ crB.’’--i/crtamo/*f 
rtrtd fHetchrr : Wonum Hater, i, 3. 

Bov'U. A model gentleman in Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers. 

" Wliote'er can dock mankind, 

Or charm the heart, m genemuB Bovil Bhowed." 

Thomami : Winter, 

Bo'tIs. The horse of Lord Mannion. 

( Si r IFaltei' Scoft . ) ( See House. ) 

Be vis of Southampton. A knight of 
romance, wliose exploits are recounted 
in Drayton’s Pohjolbion. The French 
call him Beuves de Hantone. 

Bevoriftklus, whose Commentary on 
the Generations of Adam is referred to 
by Stome in the SentimentM Journey^ 
was Johannes Bevoricius, physician and 
senator, author of a large number of 
books. The Commentary will be found 
at fol. U(16o2). 

Bev^y. A bevy of ladies. \ throng 
or companjr ; properly apnlied to roe- 
bucks, qua^, and pheas^ts. Timid 
gregarious animals, m self-defence, go 
down to a river to drink in bevies or 
small oompanies. ^ Ladies, from their 
timidity, are placed in the some category 
(Italian, betWy to drink). % 

“And upon her deck what a hev'y of human 
flowers— youug women, how lovely !— youu^ men, 
Low noble ! ''^D^Quincey : Dream^fugue. . • 

Besallel, in the satire of Absalom 


Bheem or Bhinm. One of the five 
Pandoos, or brotherhoods of Indian 
demi-gods, famous for his strength. Ho 
slew tho giant Kinchick, aud dragged 
his body f®om tho hills, thereby makiug 
the Kinchick ravine. 

Blseum, in rhetoric, means converting 
the proof into a disproof. As thug: 
That you wore the murdorer is proved 
by your being on the spot at the timo. 
Iteply : J ust the contrary, if T had been 
tho guilty person most certainly I should 
have run avfay. (Greek, biaion.) 


Blan'oa. Wife of Fazio. When Fazio 
became richf and got enteugled with the 
Marchioness Aldabella, sne accused him 
to the Duke of Florence of being privy 
to the death of Bartt>ldo, an old miser. 
Fazio was arrested aud condemned to 
death. Bianca now repented of her 
jealous rashuesB, and tned to save her 
husband, but failing in her endeavoui's, 
went mad, and died of a broken heart. 
{Dean Milman : Fazio,) 

N. B. — The name is employed by 
Shakespeare both in his Taming of tho 
Shrew aud also in Othello. 

BUachL (%Nebl) 

BIml The weight in bowls which 
makes them deviate from the straight 
line ; hence ^y fowourite idea or pur- 
suit, or whatever predisposes the mind 
in a partioular direction. 

Boms are not now loaded, but the 
bias depends on the shape of tlje bowls. 
They are flattened on one side, and 
therefore roll obliquely. 
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Blberius Caldlns Biero. The pun- 
ning nickname of Tiberius Qiaudiiis 
N ero. Blberius rTiberius] , drink- loving, 
Caldius Mero [Claudius NeroJ, by meta- 
thesis for calidus dutv^ liot with wine. 

BlUe means simply a book, but is 
now cxtilpsively coutiued to the “Book 
of Books.” (Creek, bthlos^ a^book.) 

'The headif^a of the chapters were nre- 
fixed Miles Smith, Bishop of Olou- 
cester, one of the translators. 

(i) Bidles named rnoM eiieoes op 

TYPE, dr from archaic words : — ^ .■* 

^The Breeches Bible. So called becau^ 
Uonesis iii. 7 was rendered, “ The eyes 
of them botho were opened .... and 
they sowed figge-tree leaves together, and 
made themselves breeches.” By Wldt- 
tingham, Gilby, aud Sampson, lo70. 

'The Idle BmCy 1800. In which the 
“ idolo shepherd ” (Zeoh. xi. 17) is 
printed “the idle shejuierd.” 

'The Bug Bible y 1551. So called 
because Psalm xci. 5 is translated, “Thou 
shalt not be afraid of bugges [bogi^] 
by nighte.” 

'The Great Bible. The same as Mat- 
thew IVirker's Bible i/j.r.Y 

'The Place- makers Biok. So called 
fl’oin a printer’s enor in Matt. v. 9, 
“Blessea are the placemakers [peace- 
makers], for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

'The Printers* Bible makes David 
pathetically complain that “ the printers 
[prifices] have pei-secuted mo without a 
cause” (Ps. cmx. 161). • 

The T eacle Btbky 1549 (Beck’s Bible), 
iu w'hich the word “ balm ” is rendered 
“treacle.” The ‘Bishops’ Bible has 
trgacle in Jor. iii. 28; xlvi. 11; aud in 
£zek. xxvii. 17. 

pie Unnahteoue Bible y 1652 (Cam- 
bridge Press). So called from the print- 
er’s error, “Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the Kingdom 
of God?” (1 Cor. vi. 9). 

The Vinegar Bible. So called because 
the heading to Luke xx. is given as 
“ The parable of the Vinegar” (instead 
of Vineyard). Printed'at the Clarendon 
Press in 1717. 

The Wicked Bible. So c^ed because 
the word not is omftted in the seventh 
commandment, making it, “ Thou shalt 
commit adultery.” F^ted by barker 
ani^Lucas, 1632. 

To tbosA niAy be added : the Discharge Bih*!*, 
tbo Bara to Ear Bible, Rebecca's CSTneis.Blbie, 
the llosiu Bible, the Btaadiug Fishes Bible, and 
somo others. ^ 

(ii) Bibles naiied 
N udes, or dignities, 


Bishop's Bible, 'Fhe revised edition of 
Archbishop Parker’s version. Published 
1568. 

(hverdale's Biblpy 1535. Translated by 
Miles Coverdale^ afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter. This waa| the flret Bible sanc- 
tioned by royal authority. 

(U'anmer's Bible y 15,39.' This is Cover- 
dale's Bible corrected by Archbishop 
Cranmer. It was printed in 1540, and 
in 1549 eveiy parish church was enjoined 
to have a copy under a penalty of 4()s. a 
month. 

'The I^omg Bibky 1581. A translation 
made by the professors of the Douuy 
College for the use of Englisli boys de- 
signhd for the Catholic pi’iestliood. 

'The Geneva Bible, llie Bible trans- 
lated by the English exiles at Genovn. 
The same as the “Breeches Bible” 
(?•»•;). 

King James's Bible. Tlio Authorised 
Version ; so called because it was under- 
taken by command of James 1. I*ub- 
lishod loll. 

Matthew Parker's Bihle^^r “The 
Great Bible,” published in the roigu 
of Hen^ VIII. under the care of Arcli- 
bishop Parker and his staff (1539-1541). 
In 1572 several iirolegomena w'ero 
added. 

Matthews' Bible is TindaVs version. It 
was so called by John Bogers, Bui)er- 
intendent of the English churches in 
Germany, and was puDlishpd with notes 
under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews, 1537. 

The Mazarine Bible, The earliest Kiok 
printed in movable melfil type. It con- 
tains nc^ date. Copies have boon re- 
cently sold from £3,900 to £5,000. Calknl 
the Mazarine Bible from the Bibliotheqm 
Mazarine y founded in Paris by Cardinal 
Mazarine iu 1648. 

Saeg's Bible. So called from Isaac 
Louis' SacfT {Le-maistre)y director of the 
Port Boyal Monastery. He was im- 
prisoned for three years in the Bastille 
for his Jansenist opinions, and translated 
the Bible during his captivity (1666- 
1670 ). ^ ^ 

Tgndaie's Bible. William Tyndale, or 
Tiu^l, hav^g embraced the Ilefoimcd 
religion, retired to Antwerp, whore he 
printed an English translation of the 
Scriptures. All theyjopies were boujght 
up, whereupon Tyndale minted a revised 
emtioD. Ino book excited the rancour 
of the Catholics, who stratigled the 
“ heretic ” and burnt his body near Ant- 
,werp in 1536. 

Ivgclif's Biblty 1380, btrt first printed 
in 18o0. 
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riii) Veiibions. 

The Authorised Version^ 1611. {See 

King James's Bible.) 

The lie vised JV/wq//. Published in 
May, 1885. ITio woik was begun in 
June, 1870, by tweni^-iive Bcholurs, ten 
of whom died before the version wa.s 
completed, tlio eighty-five sessions 
extending over foui-teeu years. The 
Apoorypha was issued in 1895. 

Blble-baoked. liound-shouldered, 
like one who is always poring over a 
book. 

Blble-oarrler {A). ApograiiT ; creak- 
shoes ; or saint, in a scornful sense. 

‘■of till liookoH, tJioy IrtiBt refipuct tlie llthle. 
Miinj will liine statuto hookos, mmirles, 

and Hiich-like toyiHb iuvnipblets, but 
not a hible 111 tlicir lioiise or liaiuls. . . . Homo 
\ >^0 It) cirry utlier booke*) with tliom to cliuicli 
t»i draw away tlioir niiiulea fPi»ni hearinif 
(iiiiJ'H woid wbcMi It. IH road and lu'pncbod to them 
Moiiu* Koo yi‘t flirt lior, and will not enilTer f.lioir 
MiM'H, cbililivn, or otlier of their liousohold to 
ii'ado the Word. And floine Booffe at Burl) ns 
carry tlic BcriptiiroB Avitli thom todiurcb, terming' 
Iboiu In leproach JtibUH’nnieri>."'—<Jouge. Whole 
A I mvur of (itMl, p, (lUUb. 

Bible rOhiistlans. A Protestant 
si‘(5t founded in 1815 by William 
O’Bryan, a Wesleyan, of Cornwall; 
also called Bryauites (3 syl.). 

Blble*Clerk. A sizar of the Oxford 
university; a student who gets certain 
lecuniary advantages for reading the 
3iblo aloud at chapel. The office is 
almost a sinecure now, but the emolu- 
ment is given, in some colleges, to the 
sons of |X)or gentlemen, either as a free 
gift, or as tlio reward of merit tested by 
e.\amiiiatioii. * 


The letter Fait m the Hohrew text occurs 
timoB. (These are the nit)st freiiuent.) 

The Icn-er Teth occurs 11,053 tunes. * 

The. letter Suuiech occurs 13,580 tunes. (These 
are the leant finituent.) 

The Bible was divided intorfcf//d«rs by Cardinal 
Hiiffo de Banrto-(!aro, about 133S. 

TUo Old Testament was di\ ided into verses by 
llabbl Mordocai Nathan ;nnd theNewTestaiiiont, 
in 15-14, hy it. Btephons, a Fieuch printer, it is 
said, wlnlo on horsolmck. 

Of the tUXH) languatfes and dialects on the eariji, 
the Blhlo has hoeu translated into ino. 

The SaptuHgint, a trunslalionCnto Greek, avus 
inad^iD Egypt 383 ii.u. « 

The tirst conitilete English translalimi Avas by 
Wieklif, A I). i;wo ; the first French ti’aiislation, 
111 lino : the tlrat tTcrniiin, in l nio ; the ilrHt Aii^en- 
•caii edition Avas printed at Boston in 175.'. 

• oldest MS. of till' Bible m the Britinb 
Museum is the “ Codex A l<'x;i ndi Iiuih " J*ariiwif 
file NeAv Tesbinient are oinitit'-i. The “CoiTex 
Viiiic&iuis” H (he oldeht in the Vaiw.'ui Libr.ti^ 
at Rome. 

Blblia Pau'porum [the poor fuuu*s 
Bih/e], Some forty or fifty pictures of 
Bible subjects used in tlt^ Middle Ages, 
when few could read, to teach the leading 
event 8 of Sciipt urc history . ( See Mibeob 
OF Human Salvation.) 

Biblical. Father of JUhUcal cri ticisui 
and exegesis, Origon (185-2 )4) . 

Bibliomanoy. Forecasting future 
events by the Bible. The i)lan was to 
open the sacred volume at random, and 
lay your finger on a passage without 
looking at it. The text thiis])oiutod out 
was supposed to be applicable to the 
person who pointed it out. (Orock, 
tnhUay Bible ; manteiay prophecy.) {See 
SORTF^S. ) • 

V Another process was to wei^h a 
person suspected of magic against a 
Bible. If the Bible Imro dowm the 
other scale, the accused was acquitted. 


Bible Statistioa. 

The Numhur of AutUore la 30 . 

About so biKiks are montiuuod in the Bible, but 
not lacliidod in the cauon. 


In the Old 
TCBtUIUOUt. 

In the Noav 
Testament. 

Total. 

'n.xiktu .. • 

. 39 

37 

66 

Cha piers • 

. 9‘J9 


1,189 

Verses.. . 

33,314 


31,173 

Words.. 

303,439 
. 3,738,800 

. ]8l',333 

773,893 
3, .587, ISO 

Jietters 



.1 


Books, 


6,081 : Avords, ‘J53,185 ; 

Middle book-. .. Proverbs sTtiesa 

Middle clAptor .. Job xxix. Bora. xiil. if. xiv. 

Middle verst) •• SUbron.Xx. Aotalh'ii. 17. 

(lietAveon verses 17 add IS) 

Least A'erse .. .. 1 CliroS. 1.7^ John xl.ds. 

Amallest chapter Pealm exyii. * 

Longest chapter Psaliu cxix. 

Ezra vii. 31 contains all the letters of the alpha- 
hot, except). ^ 

3 Kings xix.and Isaiatf xxxvi. are exactly alike. 
The lust tAvo A ersGB of 3 Ohron. and the opening 
A erses of Ezra are alike. 

Ezra II. and Nehemiah vli. are alike. a 

The Avord and oenurs in the Old Teetanient 
33,54.3 times. 

The Avord and occurs in the Keur Testament 
10,^ times. i 

The Avord Jekoimh occurs 6,H35 times. 

The letter ^em in tho Hebrew text occurs 
77,778 times. 


Blb'ulus. Colleagme of J ulius CsBsar, 
a more cipher in office, whence his name 
has become proverbial for one in office 
who is a mere faineant, 

Btoeps. Muscular strength of the 
arm ; properly, the prominent muscles of 
the upper arm ; so called because they 
have two heade. (Latin, biceps^ two 
heads.) 

Bloeps Pamassns (Pers, Prof, 2), 

i,e, PamasBUB wjth two heads or tops 
{bis eaput), 

“Kec foDte labra prolui csJiaUino, 

Nec In Idclpiti somniasBe Parnassn 
Meinlnlnii reranae eic poeta prodireir. 

Persiua: ilidCircs (prologue.. 

Blo^'arstaff {Isaac), A name as- 
sumed by Dean Swift in a satirical 
pamphlet against Partridge, thq alnmn- 
ack-maker. This product a paper war 
so diverting that Steele issued tihe 
Tatl^' under the editorial name of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Astrologer 
(1709), ^ . 
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Bloom. Au hypothetical beaet sup- 
posed to 'devour all men unde# petti- 
coat coveniment. It is described as 
very Fat and well liking. There was 
another beast called Chienevache, which 
fed on obedient wives, but the famished 
l>cast was tliiuiier than the most rascal 
Pharadh’s lean kiue, for its food 
always fell i||{iort. Of course, 
(two-homs) contains an allusion fanyliar 
to all rAders of our early literature. 

Bid.* To hid fair. To seem likely 
us “He bids fair to do well;** ^It 
bids fair to be a fine day.*’ (Anglo* 
Saxon, bt'dan or hMan^ to promise, to 
offer.) 

To hul for [votes]. To promise to 
support in Parliament certain measures, 
ill order to obt*^n votes. 

To ind affuinU otir. To offer or pro- 
mise a higher price for an article at 
auction. 

I hid Jnm defiance. I offer him de- 
fiance ; I defy him. 

Bid. I bid you good uiaht. 1 wish 
you good night,* or i pray that you may 
have a good night. This is the Anglo- 
Saxon biddauy to ask, pray, or in treat. 
'Whence “beads-mon” (q,i\)y “bidding 
prayer” (y.r.). “Bid him welcome.” 

" Ncitlifi' ijid him God-sixsed."— 2 Jolin 10, 11. 

, ^ To bid the \;inarriage\ banns. To ask 
if anyone objects to the maifiage of the 
persons named. “ Si quis ** 

To hid to the wedding. In the ^^ew 
Testament is Db ask to the wedding 
feast. 

Bid-ale. An iiiVitation of fziends to 
assemble at tlie house of a poor man to 
drink ale, and thus to raise alms for his 
relief. 

The onliuary anuisementfl In country imrlBlirs 
(III ir^2) wore church-ales, clcrk-alei, and hid- 
ates, . . . coiisiBtiuff of dniiking and siiorts, 
imrtlciilarly tlnncinjr.’—r. V. Shorty D.D.: UieUny 
of the Church of Ungland, \\ 902. 

^'Dcnliani, in iffiM, issued an order In tlio western 
nrciiit to put an end to the disiirders attending 
cliurcb-aJes, hid-ales, clerk-ales, and the like."— 
Iliwitt; Uiatory of isugland (Cliarles l„cliai>. iii. 
1). UO;. • 

Bidding Beads. Telling off prayers 
by beads (Anglo-Saxon, bu^tiy to ask, 
to pray). • 

Bidding-Prayer, The for 

the souls of benefactors said oetofe the 
serznon ; ^ relic of this rematiia hi the 
prayer used in cathedrals, umveriity 
churches, etor Bidding is from head oi 
hede, (Anglo-Saxon, hiddan^ to may 
for the souls of beziefactors.) \See 
BSAP8MAV.) 


Biddy (t.c. Bridget). A generic name 
for au Irish servant-maid, us Mike is for 
an Irish laboui'or. These generic names 
are very common: for cxam]>le, 'J’om 
Tug, a watermifti; Jack Pudding, a 
buffoon ; Cousin Jduatlian, an Amencnn 
of the United States ; Cousin Michel, a 
Herman ; J'ohn Bull, an Englishman ; 
Moll and Betty, English female servants 
of tMEhlower order; John Chinaman, a 
Chinese ; Colin Tomnon, a Swiss ; Nic 
Frog, a Dutchman ; Mossoo, a Fremdi- 
man : and many others. 

V In Arbuthnot’s John liull Nic Frog 
is certainly a Dutchman ; and rrog.s 
are called “Dutch Nightingales.” The 
French somotiincs serve Li6ge frogs at 
table us a great delicacy, and this has 
caused the word to be transferred to the 
FrciKJh; but, properly, Nic Frog is a 
Dutchman. 


BldafordPoatniMi, Edward Cupern, 
the poet (bom 1819), so called because 
at one time he was a letter-carrier at 
Bideford. He died in 1894. 

Bldpal. [ 6 Vfe? PiLi*A.i.] * ^ 


Blforked Letter of the Oreeke, 

The capital U, mode tlius Y, which re- 
sembles a bird dying. 



Bif 'rest, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name of the bridge between heaven 
and earth; the rainbow may bo consi- 
dered to be this bridge, and its various 
colours a^e the rcfiectiom of its precious 
stones. (Icelandic, hifuy tremble, niid 
rosty mth.) 

V The keeper of the bridge is Ileim- 
dall. It lea^ to Doomsteud, the palac.t) 
of the Noms or Fates. 


Big. To huh big. To assume a con- 
Be(]UGntial%ir. 

To talk big. To boost or brag. 


“Tlic Hrrlideiicon WHXeil wroth, tslked lii/ /iml 
kicked hH!;ifer."~-TroUope : The Warden, < :o. 


Big Bird. To get the big hi^’d {i.e. 
the gooseA To be hissed on the stage. 
A theatrical expression. 

BIg-eik'diliiis. A reUgious party in 
the empire of Lilliput, who izuuie it a 
matter of conscience io break their eggs 
at the big end; their were Rooked on as 
heretics i>y the orthodox panty, who 
br 4 fce theirs at the small en<L The Big- 
endians are the Catholics, and the Little- 
endians the Protestants. 

* Big Gooseberry Soaoeii {,The). The 

time when Parliament is not assembled. 
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It is at such times that newspapers 
are ^lacl of any subject to fill their 
colurrms and amuse their readers; 
monster gooseberries, will do for such 
a purpose for the uf:>nee, or the sea- 
serjieiit. r 

Big-wig (ri). A person in authority, 
a “nob.” Of course, the term arises 
from the custom of judges, bishops, and 
HO on, wearing largo wigs. Bishops no 
longer wear them. 

Blgaroon. Incon-ectly spelt liiea- 
roon. A white-lieart cherry. ^(French, 
hignrrcan ; Latin, higarvlla ; i.e. his var- 
ellfts, double- vari 0 ( 1 , red and white 
mixed. The French word, bigaryure^ 
means jiarty- colour, b 'ujarrcr), 

Bighes (pron. hoes). Jewels, female 
ornaments. (Also written btc.) 

Hhe is uU in her bighcs io-daij — t.c. in 
full fig, in excellent spirits," in good 
humour. 

Bight. ^ hooh the hiijht—i^e. to get 
entangled'^ llie bight is the bend or 
doubled part of a rope, and when the 
rope of one anchor gets into the “ bight ” 
of another, it gets “hooked.” 

Bigorne (2 syl.). A corruption of 
“Bicorii” (^.r.). 

Big'ot means simply a worshipper 
(Anglo-Saxon, bigan^ to worship ; (ior- 
maii, bigott). Various explanations have 
lieeii given from time to time, but none 
are well supported. 

Bigot and his Castle of Bnngay. 

(iSVr Castle, etc.) 

Bil'bo. A rapier or sword. So called 
from Bilba'o, in Spain, once famous for 
its finely-tempered blades. Falstaff says 
to Ford : 

c 

1 snlTered tlic pangs of three se^ eral r1(3atIiR ; 
first, an intulerable fi'ight, to he detecttid . . . 

to he roitipAHsed, like a good bilbo . . . hilt 
i«» p>mt, heel to bead j Bn(f then . . Ifcrrg 
Wiv .«», ui. ft. 

Bilboea A bar of iron w^h fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinous i^ors 
are linked together. Theeword is de- 
rived from Bilba'o, in Spain, where they 
were first made. Some of the bilboes 
taken from the Sjtanish Arma'da are 
still kept in the Tower of London. 

Bilo. It rouses mg bile. It makes ide 
angry or indigntmt. In Latin, biliosus 
(a bilious man) meant a ohoJerio one.^ 
According tovthe ancient theory, bile is 
one of the humours of the body, and 


when excited abnormally it produces 
choleror rage. 

“It rnisod iny bile to see Iiini so reflpt't tbeir 
gi u‘f nHidf."— ; Pica ,of Midstimvicr Famct, 

BtiltIZll 

V Black bile is melancholy. 

Bilge Water. Filthy drainings. The 
bilge is the lowest part of a shiji, and, 
as the rain or sea-water which trickTbs 
down to this part is hard tfe get at, it is 
apt 'to become foul and very offensive. 

Bilk. To cheat, to obtain goods and- 
’ decamp without pa^dug for tliom. 

* Imidlorrt it by wijiiig tluit ‘a . 

fiilk ' 18 a man wliu iiev ov miH4.‘8 a nicil and uwer 
lujs a (-('nt.” - . 1 . K. AtcClau- : llnchy 
letter XXII. p ‘.'11. 

V To “bilk” in cribbage is to spoil 
your adversaries’ score ; to balh him. 
Perhaps the two words are mere variants. 

Bilker (A). A person who gives a 
cabman less than Ins fare, and, when 
remonstrated with, gives a false name 
and address. Sometimes a “bilker” 
gets out and says, “ Cabby, I shall bo 
back in a minute,” turns the corner and 
is no more seen. 

“The time for talcing out a HnmnionH ('\piiv8 in 
g'Mcii days, and it ofum rakoH longer than that 
t'l hiriit a ‘bilker’ down,"— Nnuteenth ('vniui-y 
(.March, 1W«, p 177). 

Also a cabman who does not jiay the 
owner for the cab. 

Bill {The). The nose, also called the 
beak. Henjc, “Billy” is slang for a* 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Lastly raimo Wmtor, rloiln'd all in fri/.e, * 

(’hallerinvBliis icoth for cold that did him 
chill ; • 

WhilBton hi« hoary beard hm hu'atli did freeze : 

Ami the dull drops that from his purplu bill 



ifpenser: tail ie (ifiieeiie, eanto ^ 11. 

Bill (A). The draft of an Act of 
Parliament. 

A public bill is the draft of an Aet of 
Parliament affecting the general public. 

A private hill is the dn5t of an Act of 
Parliament for the granting of some- 
thing to a company, corporation, or 
certain individuals. 

A true bill. I confess jhvhat you say 
is true. The caub against' the accused is 
first submitted to the grand jury. If 
they think the charge has a f a& colour, 
they write on the^declaration ^*A true 
bill,” and the case is submitted to the 
petty jCuy. Otherwise, they write “No 
true bill,” or “Not found,” and the^ose 
is at once dismissed or “ i^ored.” 

To ignore a bill is to wnte on it igno- 
ramus. ^ 

Ignoramus’ is the word properly used by the 
Grand Ruquesc . . . and written upon the bill."— 
CmcU. 
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Bills p(iyabU\ Bills of ©xohango, 
promissory notes, or other documents 
proraisiirg to pay a sum of moiidjr. 

Ihlh receivable. Promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, or other acceptances 
lield l»y a person to wliom the money 
stated IS payable. 

Bill of Fare (A). A list of the jnenu 
provided, or which may be ordered, at a 
restaurant. • 

Health. A clean bill of health. 
A document, duly signed by the proper 
authorities, to certify that when the ship 
set sail no infectious disorder existed in 
t!lo place. • 

A foul hill of health is a document to 
show that the place was suffering from 
some infet'tion when the ship set sail. 
If a captain cannot show a clean bill, he 
is supposed to^have a foul one. 

Bill of Lading. A documoiit signed 
hy the master of a ship in acknowledg- 
ment of goods laden in his vessel. In 
this document he Vujuls liimself lo deliver 
the articles in good condition to the 
])ersori8 named in the hill, certain excep- 
tions being duly provided for. Those 
bills are generally in triplicate— one for 
the sender, one for the receiver, and one 
for the master of the vessel. 

Bill of Pains and Penalties {A). 
A legislative act imposing punishment 
(less than capital) ujjon a peiwu charged 
with treason or other hightjrimes. 

dill of Quantities. An abstract of 
the probable eost of a building. 

BUI of Rlgbts. The declaratiou de- 
livered to the I’Ance of Orange on his 
election to the British throne, confirm- 
ing the rights and privileges of the 
people. (Feb. 13tli, lt589.) 

BUI of Sale. When a person borrows 
mouo}'^ and delivers goods os security, lie 
gives him a bill of sale, that is, permis- 
sion to sell the goods if the money is not 
returned on a steted day. 

BiUs of Mortality took their rise 
in 1592, when a great pestilon^ broke 
out, which continued till 1595. The 
term is now used for tfcose abstracts 
from parish regist^ which show the 
births, deaths, and baptisms of the 
district. 

Within the Bills of Mortality = within 
the district. 

Bills ^ of Paroelg. An itemised 
statement' of articles purchiieed. These 
bills are itemised by the seller. 


BUlee' {Little). The youngest of 
“Three sailors of Bristol city,’* who 
“ took a boat and went to sea.” 

There was SDr^lnff Jack, anil ffuzzlinfi .linituy, 
And the youiigsst— he was littlo Hillcc. 

Now, when tlioy4^ot as far as the cmiator, 

They had notninff loft hut one Hitlit i>un. 

To gitrffliig Jack Stys guzzling Jiniiiiy, 

‘ We’ VO nothljig left, we imisi eat we.' " 

Thackeray. 

[They decide to cat Little Billee, but 
ho contrives to escape.] 

BlUet^onx [pronounce billy doo'\. 
French, a love-letter, a sweet or affec- 
tionate letter. 

Blufiurdai A corrupt form of the 
French billard. Autrefois, le bdton 
avec lequel on pomsait Us'billes “ ; tlien 
“ la table verte sur laquelle onjoue and, 
lastly, the “ game itself.” 

Similar ultiral forms are the Kames culled 
hiiwlB, nmU, dominoes, Umugbts, nuirhles, quoits, 
skittles, toijs, etc. 

BUlingg (Josh). The no?n do plum 
of H. W. Shaw, an American humorist, 
who died 1885. His Book of Say ings was 
published in 1860. • 

BUUngsgate (London). Gate ^ 
quay, and bellan is to bawl or bellow. 
This quay is so called from the shouting 
of the iiBhermcu in trying to attract 
attention and vend their flsli. 

ThaVs Billingsgate. Vulgar and 
conr.se, like the manners and language 
of Billingsgate fish- fags. 

'‘raruasBUP sixikc the iseint of Rillinustnitc." 

Jh ydrn . An of Pot ti y, c I . 

To talk Billingsgate, i.e. to slang, to 
scold in a vulgar, coarse style. 

Yoit>are no better than a Billingsgate 
fishfagy i.e, you are as rude and ill-, 
mannered as the women of Billingsgate’ 
fish-market. The Frentdi say “Maubert ” 
instead of Billingsgate, as Your comnh- 
ments are like those of the Place Maubert, 
i.e. no t^mplimonts at a|l, but vulgar 
dirt-fiiuging. The “ Place Maul>ort *’ has 
long been noted for its market. 

BUlingsgato Pheasant {A). A red 
herring. ^ 

BUljff A policeman’s staff, which is a 
little hill or billet. 

A pocket-handkerchief. “A blue 
billy” is a handkerchief with blue 
ground and whitei^ts. 

Billy Barlow. A street droll, a 

orry Andrew ; so call^ from a half- 

iot of the name, who funded hiinself 
“ some neat ppsonage.” Ha was well 
known in the East of London, and died 
in Whitecliapel workhouSe. Some of his 
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sayings were really witty, and some of 
his attitudes reall[y droll. 

Billycock Hats. First used by 
Billy Coke (Mr. William Coke) at the 
great shooting parties '^tt Ilolkhum. The 
old-established hatters in the West End 
still call them “ Coke^ Jmts.’* 


Bl*mctalll8m. The employment of 
two metals, silver and gold, of fixed 
relative value. Now gold is the onl}’’ 
standard mottil in Euglaud and some 
other countries. Silver coins are mere 
tokens, like copper coins; and if given 
in payment of large sums are estimated 
at tlie market value, so mucli ai\ ounce ; 
but a gold sovendgn is iilways <d‘ one 
fixed legal valu(*. 

Binary Arithmetic. Arithmetic in 
\vlii<;h the base of tlic notation is 2 
instead of 10. Tlie unit followed by a 
viphvr signifies two, by another unit it 
signifies three, by tiro ciphevn it signifies 
four, and so on. Tlius, 10 signifies two, 
100 signifies four; while 11 signilies 3, 
etc. 


Bi'nary ' ^rheory. A theory which 
supposes that all definite chemical salts 
are combinations of two radicles or 


elements, one of which is electro-positlvo 
phasic), and tlie other electro-negative 
(acid). 


Binsbam’s Dandles. The 17th 
Lancers ; so called from their colonel, 
the Earl of Lucan, formerly Lord 
Bingham. Tlio uniform is noted for its 
adimrahle fit and smartness. Now 


called “ Tlio Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
Lancers.” ‘ 


Bln'nacle. The case of the mariner’s 
compass, which used to be written 
bittacte^ a ooiTuption of the Portuguese 
bitaeola^ French, habitacle, properly on 
abode. 


Birchin Lane. I must neni pm to 
Birchin Law, i.r. whip you. The play 
is on bireb (a rod). 

A suit in Birchxn Lane. Birchin Lane 
was once famous for all sorts of apparel ; 
references to second-hand clones in 
Birchin Lane are common enough in 
Elizabethan books, « 

Passing through Birchin Lsno amidst a camp- 
royal of hose and doublets, 1 Xook , . . occasion 
to slip into a captain's sui^-a valiant hnfE doublet 
stuffed with points andia pair of velvet slops 
scored thick with lace.*’— ilfhidlseim ; Jitaok Book 
flSOl). 

Bird. An endearing name for girl, « 

And by my word, your bonnie bird 
In danger shall not tarry ( 

ging white, 


Bird is the Anglo-Saxon brid^ the 
young of any animal, hence bride^ verb, 
Of'run, bring forth. 

A bird of Ul’-omcji. A jifirson who is 
regaidod as unlucky ; one who is in the 
habit of bringing ill-news. The ancients 
thought that some birds indicated good 
luck, and others evil. Even to the jirc- 
sent day many look ii})on owis. crows, 
and ravens as unlucky birds ; swallotvs 
niid storks iis lucky ones. ^ 

ItaveiiH, by their lu uto sense snudl, 
discern the savour of dying bodies, 
dind, under the ho2ie of jueying on 
theWi, light on chinincy-toi)s or butter 
ut)Oiit si<k rooms ; heiiro the r.'ueii iiuB- 
cjitcs deatii. Owls screech when hnd 
weather is at. hand, and as h»ul weaihf'i- 
often })ree(‘defi sickness, so the owl is 
looked on as a funeral bird. 

A bird of‘ passuf/r. A po'son who shifis 
from place to place ; a tempor.ary visit- 
ant, like a cuckoo, the swallows, star- 
lings, etc. 

A jail-bird. (AVr,TAiT..) 

The bird of Juno. The peacock. 

V Minerva’s bird is either the cock or 
the owl ; that of Venus is the dove. 

7be. bird of Waabiugiou. The Ameri- 
can or haldlleaded eagle. 

“ The well-knimn eaple, sometuncR 

called the Bird of WaBhingtoii."— H'wwd 

The Arabian bird. The phennix. 

The preen bird tells everything a 

S erson wishes to know. (Cherry and 
^airstar.) 

The talking bird spoke with a human 
voice, and could hid all other birds join 
in conceii:. (Arabian NifbU.) 

Old birds are not to he cauqht U'Ch 
chaff. Experience teaches wisdom. 

One beats the hush^ and another takes 
the bird. The workman doas the work, 
the master makes the money. 

'Tts the early bird that catches the 
norm. 


“ICttrly to ))(Hl and early to n«!e, 

Makes a man lieallhy, wimltliy, and wise ” 

A little bird told me so. From Eecles. 
X. 20 : “ Curse not the king, no not in 
thy thought, . . . for a bird of the air 
shall cany the vf>ice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” 


Bird in the ha^d. A bird in the 
hand is worth two tw the bush. Posses- 
sion is letter than expectation. 

J/aKrtnf^“R lueglio aver oggi nii novo, che 
dliiiant una gallina." 

French: **Ii vaut mieuxavuii rceufauk'urd’kiui, 
que la poule tlenuUn " {Turkishi 

*' Vn tieu vaut mieux que deux tii ranrai'. 

** Pn 8011, qnnnd 11 eat afi»Biir 6 , Aaut luieiix que 
Cinq en esperaace." 

GernUiH : ** Bln vogel in der hand lac beaser ala 
sehen Uber land." 
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“ Desaer eiii aiuitz in der liHUd, ala ciu atovch iiuf 
deni dHclie." 

Latin : ** apeiii pretio non eiiiHiii." • 

Englitih : “ A pound in the purao la worth two 
in The book.” 

On the other aide we lia^ c ; “ Qui ne s'evcntiire, 
na ni che\al iil mule.” “NuthlnK veiituie, n«»- 
thin^T ha>p.” “tluea apmt to catch a mackerel." 
" (.'III non H'arriauhia, non j^uuduttiiQ.'’ 

Bird ifk thy Bosom. I'hoit hast 
lupt urlf the bird ut thij bosom. Thou 
hast remained faithful to thy Ullcgiiince 
or faitl^ Tlie expression was uBe(l by 
Sir Ral^i Percy (slain in the battle of 
Hcdt^ly^ Moor m 14(vl) to express his 
liaviiitr jiivscrvcd unstained liis fidelity 

• tn^lift House of Lancaster. ^ 

Bird of Este. 'rho white eagle, the 
cogiiisiiiice of the hoiLse. 

" Hia da/i/.liiipr way 

The t>iii1 of Kme aoaiH lawoiul the aolar nty.” 

JiruHOlem UelivenuL x. 

Birds. Jiirds of a feather fork 
together. Persons associate with those 
of a similar taste and station as them- 
selves. Qiti se rrssemble s^memhle. 
Cicero says, “ Similes simiUhus yaiidenfy 
pares eum paribus fanllxmeeofipregaufnr,^'* 
“ *Ve' nous assoe'iom qiCarcc egaux ** 
(^La Fontaine), 

To hill two birds with one stone. To 
effect two objects with one outlay of 
trouble. 

Birds (protected by supei-stitions). 

Choughs are protected in Cornwall, 

* because the soul of King llrthur mi- 
grated into a chough. 

Tne Hawk is licld sacred by the 
Egyptians, beogiuso it is tile form as- 
sumed by Ha or Horua. 

The fois is saorpd in Egypt, and to 
kill one was at one time a (3apital offence. 

, It is said that the god Thoth escaped 
(os an Ibis) from tlie pursuit of Typhon. 

Mother Carey's Chickens, or Stonn 
Petrels are protected by sailors, from a 
superstition that they are the living 
foiTiis of the souls of deceased sailors. 

The Robin is protected, both from 
Christian tradition and nui*sery legend. 
{See Robin Redbkeast.) 

The Stork is a saored bird in Sweden, 
from the legend that i£ flew round the 
cross, crying Styrka, Styrka, when 
Jesus was crucified. {See Spjotsx,) 

Swans are superstitiously protected in 
Ireland from the legend of the Eion- 
nuala (daughter of Lir), wA^, was 
met|imorphosed into a swan and con- 
demned wander in lakes and rivers 
till Christianity was introilnoed. (See 
Irish MelddieSf Silent 

*.* The lot (a winged animal) was regar^d hy 
the Ctfibs as a good angel, which protected their 


dwelUngs at niwrhi ; and It was arcounted saert- 
legmuH to kill ouo. 

Bird'n-eye View. A mode of per- 
spective dniwing in which the artist is 
supposed to l»e oivr the objects deline- 
ated, in which cafe lie lieholds them n.s 
a bird in the air %oald see them. A 
general view. 

Birdcage Walk (St. James's Park, 
Loudon) ; so called from an aviary. 

Btrmlngliam Poet. John Froeih, 
who died at the age of seventy -eight in 
1808. He was wit, poct, and publican, 
who not^nly wrote the words and tunes 
of songs, but sang tliem also, and sang 
ibom well. 

Birthday Suit. Jle was in his birth- 
day suit. Quite nude, as when first 
born. 

Bis. Ris dat, qui cito dat (ho gives 
twice who mves promptly) — t.e. prompt 
relief will do as much good us twice the 
sum at a future perioa {Fublius Syrus 
Trorerbs,) 

Purple and bis, i.e. purple and fine 
linen (Latin, byssits, fine fiiftc). The 
spelling is sometimes biss, bys, etc. 

Bisoult (French -Latin, hts, twice; 
cuit^ baked). So called because it was 
originally twic(i ovoned. The Romans 
had a broad of this kind. 

In jiottery, eaithenwaro or porcelain, 
after it has been hardened in the fire, but 
has not yet been glazed, is so called. 

Biee. A wind that acts notably on 
the nervous system. It is prevalent in 
those valleys of Savoy j;hat oinm to the 
north. * 

“Tilt* IJiRO bUnv robi.’’ 

Ilogern: Italy, i>art 1. lUv. li. Blair/.'i >t. 

Bishop {Rveqne), the same word, 
episcopns ; wlience emse, erese, ere.sqae, 
eveque; also 'piseop, bishop, 

Blshopb Cardinal, Pope (as bever- 
ages) ; 

Bishop is made by pouring red win(3 
(sucli as cbiret or burgundy), either luit 
or cold^ on ripe bitter ontiiges. The 
lujuor IS them sugared and sfiicod to 
taste, fli dermany, ** bishop” is a 
mixture of wine, su^ar, nutmeg, and 
orange or leftion. It is sometimes called 
“Purple Wine,”^d has received its 
name of bishop fronkits colour. 

Cardinal is mode py using tohile wine 
instead of red. ^ ^ 

9*ope is made by using tohay. 

** WJjea I wss at college, Gup was spked audit 
ale; Bishop was "eiit>'’ with wine ipniiierlv 
tcluret nr burgundy) added ; Cardinal was “ cup ’’ 
with brandy added. All wero served with a 
hedge^bog lix. a whole lemon or orange bristling 
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AVltU cloves] floating; m tlio Each pnogl 

Lnd JiiH own kIhas or cn|> nikMl u ludleftoiii Ujo 
conniioii howl (a larwe biImt oho." 

The hishop hath put his foot tfi it, 
Saiil of milk or pomclgo tliat is bui'ut, or 
of moat over-roastei. Tyiidale says, 
“If the podcch burned- to, or the 
iiicate ouer roatod, we sayc the byabope 
luith put bis fotc in the potte,’’ and ex- 
idaiiia it iliua, “ because the bisho|)ea 
t)uni ,who tliey lust.’* Such food ia also 
Siiid to be hishoppvd. 

Bishop Barnaby. llie May-bug, 
lady-bird, etc. 

Bishop In Partlbns. («SV'«1 n Fab- 

TI15US.) 

Bishop of Hippo. St. Augustine 
(3r)t-lo0) is often so referred to. He 
held the See for many years. 

Bishop’s Apron represents the short 
oasHock which, by the 74th o^non, all 
clergymen were cujoiued to wear. 

Bishop’s Bible {The), {See under 
Bible, page liU, col. 2.) 

Bishop’s Mitre. Dean Stanley tells 
us that Jrlto cleft of u bisliop’s mitre 
re^uesents the mark of the crea.se of the 
mitre, when folded and curried under 
the arm, like an opera hat {Christian 
InstUutimiH^ p. 151.) 

Bissextile. Leap-year. Wo add a 
day to February in leap-year, but the 
lionuins counted the *2'Uh of February 
i wire. Now, the 24th of February wiw 
called by tbom dtes hissextus ” {sexto 
ralendas Martins), the sex tile or sixth 
day iH’fore M/ircli Isfc; and tliia day 
being reckoned tw'ice {his) in leaj)-ycar, 
w/us called “ annus bissextus.^* 

Bisson or liisni [blind] is the Aiiglo- 
Savon hisen. Shakcsi>earo {Hamlet, ii. 
2) speaks of bisson rheum (blinding 
tears;, and in Conolanus^ ii. 1, “What 
harm can your bisson consjiectuitics 
glean out of this character ? ” # 
Biston'ians. llie Thracians ; so 
(’ailed from Biston, son of Mars, who 
built Biston'ia on the Lake Bis'tonis. 

" So iliQ Bisioninn rare, a luHddening train, 

Exult aiul re \ el un tlu* Thratuan vbilu; 

With itiilk their hloodv liauQuets ffley allay, 

Oi the liun rend hlB iianting prey, 

On gome alMindrined mavage de^ly fly, 

8eize, tear, de\ our, and think if luxury." 

PtU': Statius, IhMik 11. 

Bit. A piece. 

A hit of my mindfas “I’ll tell him a 
bit of my mind,” I’ll reprove him, 
Bame word as bite, meaning a pi^e 
bitten off, bonce a piece generally, 
(Anglo-Saxon, bitan^ to bite.) 

Jht by bit, A little at a time ; piece* • 
meal * 


Hot a bity or Hot the least bit. Not at 
all ; npt the least likely. Tl^is may be 
not a morsel, or not a doit, rap, or sou. 
“Bit” used to be a small Jamaica coin. 
We still talk of a threepenny-bit. !/(/, 
of course, is tho substantive of bite, as 
morsel (Frencli mort^eau) of mordre. 

Bit {of a horse). To take the bit in (or 
between) Ms teeth. To l)e obstiimt^y 
self-willed ; to mako up dkic’s mind not 
to yield. When a horse has aeniind to 
runaway, he catches the bit “between 
^ his teeth,” and the driver has no longer 
oostrol over him. 

m “Mr X. will uot yield, lie him liiken thethif. * 
hetwecti hig leetJi, miuI is lesnli ed lo earr.\ our 
his nriKinui iiieusiue." — Ktu'iniapir jhii ( loyaph, 

A lull, iSHrt. 

Bit. Monev, The word is used in 
the West Indies for a lialf pistareeri 
(fivri)Gncc). In Jamaica, a bit is w^orth 
sixpence, Englisli ; in America, 12 J 
cents ; in Ireland, tenpence. 

Tlie word is still thieves’ slang for 
money generally, and coiners are called 
bit- makers. 

V In English w'O use tho word for a 
coin which is a fraction of a unit. Tlius, 
a shilling being a unit, wo luivo a six- 
penny bit and tnreepenny bit (or not in 
bits but in divers pieces). fcJo, taking fU 
sovereign for a unit, wo had seven-shil- 
ling bits, etc. 

Bite. A cheat ; one wlio bites m. 
“The bitei; bit” explains the origin. . 
We say “a man was bitten” when he 
“ bums his fingers ” meddling with 
Bomothiug Kv^hieh promised well but 
turned out a failure, * 

To bite the dust, rus “Their enemies 
shall bite the dust,^’ i,e, be» slain in 
battle. 

Bite* To bite omi's thumb at anotlur. 
To insult ; to provoke to a quaiTel. 

** Greofn'!!. 1 xvill fiown ae 1 1 )hbs hy : and let 
them take it ns tlicy Jiat 

Sampson. Nay, i»b they dare I will bite niy 
thumb at them which ia a diagrace to them, if 
the> ]H»r \t,”—shakesptnre : Jiomeo andJuhet^i.l. 

To bite the Up, indicative of suppressed 
chagrin, passion, or annoyance. 

“ She Imd lo hite hor lips till the hlood came in 
order to keep dowu.the angry words that would 
rise In her boart."— ^rs. tiaskell: Mary Baiton, 
clmp, xi. 

^ To bite uptgi the bridle. To champ the 
bit, like on impatient or restless horse. 

Bit'eUuu Sister of Fairlimb^ and 
daughiCr of Kukenaw, the lu the 
story of Reynard the Fox. {Alkmar^ 
Bites and Bams. Hoaxes and 
quizzes; bumbugery. 

“ buiuMe elforta at jocularity were chiefly 
conltrfrd to . . . lutea and iiauis."— J9<r W. ScoUi 
Guy Manneriwj, chap. 3. 
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Biting Remark (J). A remark 
more biting than Zcho^h. NQ^ir'chos 
ordered ^0110 the philosopher to l>e 
ouuded to death in a mortar. When 
o had lieeii noimdod some time, he told 
Nearehos lie hud au important secret to 
commuuicutti to him ; but, when the 
tyrant bept over tlio mortar to hear 
Wiat Zcuo hod to suy, tlic djing man 
bit oif his ear« 

“ TMt would have Iie«»n a hitinff jest.**# 

fHidkeipevrt^ : Ut chard ///.. act ii. 4. 

Rltt. 2o bitt the cable is to fasten it 
round the “ bitt ” or frame made forihe* 
» piyposo, and placed in the fore part oj 
the vessel. 

Bitten. Imposed upon, lot in, made 
to Biilfor loss. “ I was terribly bitten in 
that affair.^* I suffered great loss. To 
bite is to cheat or suffer retaliation. 
Thus, Pope says, “The rogue was bit/’ 
he iiiteiidod t<5 cheat, Imt was liiiiiHolf 
taken in. “ The biter bit ” is the moral 
of Jh^sop’s fable culled The Vtper and the 
Tile : and Goldsmith’s mad dog, which, 
“ for some private ends, went mad and 
bit a man,’’ but the biter wa^ bit, for 
“The man recovered of tlio bite, the 
dog it was that died.” 

Bitter End {The). A otUranee ; with 
relentless hostility; also applied to afflic- 
tion, as, “ she Ixiro it to tho bitter end,” 
nioauiug to the last stroke of adverse 
• fortune. “ All Thy wave% have gone 
over me, but I have borne up under them 
to tlfc bitter end.” Hero “ bitter end ” 
menus the end of tho rope, ffhe “ bitter- 
end ” is a sea femi meaning “that part 
of tho cable which is “ abaft the bitts.” 
When there is no '^tindlasa the cables are 
fastened to bitts, that is, pieces of timber 
so called ; and when a rope is payed out 
to the bitter-end, or to these pieces of 
timber, all of it is let out, and no more 
remains. However, we road in Prov. v. 
4, “Her end is bitter as wormwood,” 
which, after all, may be the origin of 
the phrase. 

Bitter as GaU, os soot, os worm- 
wood. Ahsinthe is ma^e of wormwood. 
(6'i?c Similes.) 

Bittook. A little bit : -ock as n 
diminutive is preser^aid in ftill-ock, hill- 
ock, butt-ock, etc. “A mile and a 
bittock ” is a mile and a little bijL (Sir 
Walter Scott : Guy Manmn^ing^ iO 

tflg, ill theatrical slang, means “busi- 
ness.” Good hiz means full houses ; but 
an actor’e-^t* biz ” is quite another thi^, 
meaning by-play. Thus, Hamlet trifling 
with Ophelia^s fan, Lord Dundreary’s 


hop, and so on, are the special “ busi- 
ness” of the aotor of the part. As a 
rule, the “business” is invented by tho 
actor 'Who creates the part, and is 
handed down by Edition, 

Blaok for mourning was a liomaii 
custom {Juvemil^ x. 215) borrowetl from 
the Egyptians. 

Hlack, ill blazonry, means constancy, 
wisdom, and prudence. 

Blacky in several of the Oriental 
nations, is a bodge of seiwitude, slavery, 
and low birth. Our word blackguard 
seems t(^ x^iut to this meaning. Tlio 
Latin nujer meant hady iMpropitioue, 
(Stc Blackguabd.) 

Blaok. {See under Ooloitbs for its 
symbolisms, etc.). 

Blaok as a Crow (or as a rareu ) ; 
“as a raven’s wing;” as ink: os hell, 
i.e. hades (2 syl.), meaning death or tlie 
grave ; as your hat, etc. {See Similes.) 

Blaok aa a Newgato Knooker. A 

Newgate knooker is tho fringe or lock of 
hair which costermongers Md thieves 
twist back towards the cor. 

Blaok In the Faoo. Extremely 
angiy. The face discoloured with paasion 
or distress. 

“Mr. winkle rallPrt . . . tillhe was bliirk tu tlio 
ftire.”— P/cAeifw; fuekv'iek VatypvH 

“Ho B\v«)re liiiiiself black in iJie face," -Peter 
Pindttr \.H'olco(t'. 

Blaok lo White. (See Swear.) 

Beaten black and blue. So that tho 
skin is black and blue with the marks of 
the beating. • 

I mtud hare it in black and white ^ i.e. 
in plain writing ; the iiaper being wliite 
and the ink black. 

To my black' e hie eye. i.e. to vituper- 
ate, to blame. The expression, BlaeTs 
the white of his eye^ is a inudcrn (orriip- 
tion. To say the eye is black or evil, 
is to acciilb a person of an evil heart or 
great ignorance. The Latin niger also 
meant evil. [See Blaox Pbinok.) 

“A fnni may do nil ihinirfi, and no man my 
btacte* hi» epe.”-~The Tell Tate. 

Blaolf Aot. 9 Geo. I. c. 22 is so 
called, bociyise it was directed against 
the Waltham deer-stealers, who black- 
ened their faces f Or disguise, and, under 
til© name of il/^cAsSappeared in Epping 
Forest. This Act was repealed in 1827. 

Aoto. Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament between the accession of 
James 1. and tlie year 1587 ; so called 
'because they were prii^d in black 
characters. 
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Black Art. The art practised by 
conj urors, wizai-ds, and others, who pro- 
fesHod to have (ieoliuga with the devil. 
Black here irieana diabolicul or wicked. 
Horne derive it from ^gromanvy^ a cor- 
ruption of iiccroimiii^!y. 

Black Assize. July 0th, 1077} wdren 
a putrid pestilcncci broke out at Oxford 
during the time of assize. 

Black-balled. Not admitted to a 
club ; the candidate proposed is not ac- 
<!cpted as a member. In voting hy bal- 
lot, those who accept the jhu'soh proposwul 
droj) a white or red ball into thabox, but 
those who would exclude the candidate 
drop into it a black one. It is now 
more usually done by two compartments, 
for “ yes ” and “ no ” respectively. 

Black Book. A hook oxpasing 
fthusps in (diurch and Htate, which fur- 
nialuMl much material for political ref oim 
in the early part of the present century. 
(*SVc BijiCK Books.) 

V Aniliomt speaks of the I'roctor’s 
black bo(^ and tells us that no one can 
])roccod to a degi’ce whose uame is foiiml 
there, (I7'ltl.) It also appears that 
e>ich regiment keeps a black book or 
roct>rd of ill-behaviour. 

lihtek Hook of the AtinilraUy, An old 
navy code, sail I to liavc beeu compiled 
in tiic reign of Edward III. 

Black Books. To he hi my black 
hooks. In bad odour ; in disgrace ; out 
of favour. The black books were those 
compiled in the rei^n of Henry VIII. to 
set forth the scandalous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so 
called from the colour of tlieir binding. 
Wo have similarly the Blue Book, the 
lied Hook, oud so on. 

Ihtwk JSooks of the Kxehvquer. An 
ofli«!ial aocount of the royal revenues, 
payments, })erqui8ites, etc., iii^ho reign 
of Henry II. Its cover ^vas black 
leather. I'hore are two of tliem pre- 
served in tho Public Record Oflicc. 

Black Brimswiokers. A qoi-ps of 

700 volunteer hussars under tAe com- 
mand of Frederick William, Dti)Ee of 
Brunswick, who had l)een forbidden by 
Napoleon to succeed to his father's 
dukedom. Tliey wexfi callml “Black” 
because they wore ^mourning for the 
deceased Duke. Frederick William fell 
at Quatre-Bras, 1815. One of MiUaii|!s 
best pictures is colled “The Bla% 
Bruuswicker.” 

Black Can. or the Jtidymeni Cap, * 
worn by a judge when he passes 


sentence of death on a prisoner. This 
cap is part of the j udgo’s full dress. Tho 
iudges wear their black caps on Novem- 
ber 9th, when the Lord Mayor is pre- 
sented in tho Court of Excheciuer, 
Covering the head was a sign of mouni- 
ing among the Israelites, Greeks, 
Romans, and Anglo-Saxons.* (2 Sam. 
XV. m,) . 

mack Cattle. Oxen %r sl^glitor ; 
BO called because black is their prevailing 
colour, at least in the north. 

■ Black Cattle. Negro slaves. 

• wiiH 4'liai U'rci! fur ilic Wt-nl TdiiKt* of 

Afri<-ii triul*' wiih ihi' natisos, 1>nt imt in l»liv<'k 
t'lifllo. forsl.M (T.v w,m iioNt'i oiir iini'of ’ 

—J. Orant : /hcL RoUm if, clinp. xi. 

Black Death. A putrid typluis, 
in w’liich tho Ixjdy turjft’d bla«‘lc witli 
rapid putrefaction. It occurred in 1JU8, 
and carried off twenty-live millions in 
Europe alone, while in Asia and Africa 
the mortality was even greater. 

Black Diamonds. Coals ; also clover 
fellows of the lower ordcra. Cools and 
diamonds are both carbon. 

Black Dog. A fiend still dreaded in 
many country places. (^Sec Doo.) # 

Jiuu’k Ihy, Base silver coin in the 
reign of Auiic. Made of pewter double 
wi]^ed. 

Black Doll {A). The sign of a 
marine store sliop. The df)ll w-as a 
dummy dressed to indicate that ciist-off 
ganneuts wAo bought. • 

Black Douglas. William Douglas, 
Lord of Nithsdale. Died 1890. 

Bl^k Flag (A) denotes a pirate, 
and is called the “ Jolly Roger.” 

Black Flags. Moslem soldiers, llie 
banner of tfio Abbasidos (.3 syl. ) is hhek ; 
that of the Fatimites (8 syl.) green ; and 
that of the Ominiades (3 svl.) white, 
Heuce the banner of the Kalif of Bag- 
dad is black, but that of the Sultan of 
Damascus is green. (Gibbon, clu^t. iii.) 

Jiltick Flags, Pirates of the Chinese 
Sea who opixised the French in Tonquio, 
etc. f ^ 

Black-foot. There is a powerful and 
numermis tribe of North American 
Indians calle<i Black-feet. A black-foot 
is an intermediary in love affaii^p; but if 
perfidious to the wooer he was called a 
white-foot 

Blackfoot (The), One of the many 
Irish factions which disturbed the pesce 
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in the first half of tiie iiiueteenth cen- 
tury. , • 

‘ Aiidtlir fllHckfoot, who cuurlcd each foeiusn’a 

Kiin.l» ' 'tis hot-font {.tvejuitlff} hcM fly from the 
(jtuui l«‘uthQr lloaoh.’' Xowr. 

Black Friars. The DoiiiiiucouB were 
formerly so called in England. 

* Black Friday. Deccmhei: dtli , 1 745, 
flic duy on Which the nows arrived in 
LondoiSthat the Frotoiider had reolthed 
Derby. 

Blacfk Game, llenth-fowl; in conira-« 
, distiiicfioii to red game, as grouse Thd 
liiAlo bird is called a blackcock. • 

Black GcncTan (J). A black 
7 )ioaehing gown ; onco used in some 
Angliraii cliurches, and still used by 
stime DissnittTsin the pulpit. So called 
from Geneva, where Calvin jireached in 
such a robe. 

“ Tlu‘ Noiw (Uifoi niim. (l«v ine vcotryin 

liiH iiliii k. (icnovau, toiiilieil l)> hiH ilejUoiiM aiid 
clilers."'“-.V<)«v<prt/;(r|wti<tf/r«/>/ii July Hlli, iSfi'i (.on 
Sunduy 

Black-^ards. Thoso horse-boys 
and uumilitary folk, such as cooks with 
tlieir pots, nans, and other kitchen 
^itcnsils, whicli travel with an anny, and 
^•eatly impede its march. 

Gifford, in his edition of Bon Jenson, 
says : “In all great houses there were a 
n limber of dirty dependents, whose office 
' it was to attend the wool-^rards, scul- 
leries, etc. Of these the most forlorn 
wer^ selected to carry coals to the Idt- 
chen. They ^ode with ttio pots and 
pans, and were in derision called the 
black-guards.* 

In the Lord Steward’s office a pro- 
clamation (May 7th, 1683) begins thus: 

* ‘ Whcretis ... a sort of vicious, idle, 
and masterless boyes and rogues, com- 
monly called the Black-guard, with 
divers other lewd and loose fellows . . . 
do usually haunt and follow tlie court. 

. . . Wee do hereby strictly charge . . . 
all those so called, . . . with au other 
loose, idle . . . men . . . who have in- 
trude themselves into his Majesty’s 
court and stables . . .* to deport upon 
pain of imprisonment.” 

Black Hole of Balov^la. A dark 

cell in a prison into which Suraja Dow- 
lah thrust 146 British prisoners^ Next 
morning only twenty-three were found 
aliwB (17^6). 

V The punishment cell or lodc-up in 
barracks. 

Black Horse. The 7th Dmlfoon 
Guai^. or ” the Princess Boyal’s D. G.” 


Their “ facings ” are black. Also culled 
“ Strawboots,” 'J'lie Blacks.” 

Black Jack. Jilack Jack rides a ffood 
horse (CornishL Flio miuers ctill blende 
or sulphide of zinc “ Black Jack,” the 
occurrence of wlifbli is considered by 
them a favourable indication. The 
blende rides U|^ n lode of good ore. 

Black Jack (^). A large leatlier 
ffotek for boor ana ale, so called from the 
outside being taiTcd. 

Black Joke. An old tune, now 
calkd TJte Svrtff of JShtflelaf/h. Tom 
Moore has adapted words to the tune, 
bo^iuiiing, '' Sublime was the waniing 
which Liberty spoke.” 

Black Leg. A swindler, especially 
in cards and races. Also, one who 
works for less than trade-union wages ; 
a non-union workman. 

“ PleUijiiiK t.lic Ht.nkcrt) uot to voturn to work ho 
long tin a HiiiKic lJla<‘k-lefir wun lotiLlnoU in tlio 
H'*i\ Century^ l^’fiiniary, isui, j). 

Black Letter. The Qol^ik or Ger- 
man tyjie. So called l)ocfiuse of its black 
aj)X)Wiran(;c. Tlio initial items of this 
Tiook are now called “black letter,” 
sometimes called “ Clarendon type.” 

Black Letter Day. An unlucky 
day ; one to bo reciiUod with rcgi'et. 
The liomans marked their unlucky 
days with a piece of black charcoal, and 
their lucky ones with wliitc chalk. 

Black-letter doys. Literary antiquaries 
who poke and pry into every hole and 
corner to find out blacj^-letter cox)ies of 
books. ^ 

Uy fell hUvck-Iet.Tor dogs . . . 

That, from Ootbk: keiiriPlg WKCr striii,'* 

MaUhiaa: VurHuUsof Liinrataro. 

Black LUtc. Lists of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, for the private guidance 
of the mercantile community. Black 
Books.) • 

Black Lcokfl. Looks of disiffeoHure. 
To look hUtok, To look displeased. The 
figure is from black clouds indicative of 
foul weather. 

BlaclPMalL Money given to free^ 
hooters by way of exempting property 
from depreoatiou. (Anglo-Saxon, mol, 
“ rent-tax ; ” Freteh, an old coin 

worth '083 farthing^ Grim nutil was rent 
paid for pasturage. Mink and dunes 
(Scotch) are rente of an estulte, in money 
oi* otherwise. “Black” in this phrase 
does not mean widsed or wrongfm, but 
^is the Gaelic, to dioiiffi or protect. 
Black mail was a rent paid to Free Com- 
panies for protecting the property paid 
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for, from tlie depredations of freebooters, 
etc. 

To levy black mail now means to exact 
exorbitant charges; thus the cabs and 
omnibuses during thoMxreat Exhibition 
years “ levied black nwiil ’* on the imblic. 

Black Man {The). The Evil One. 

Black Maria. The black van wliich 
conveys prisoners from the police courts 
to jail. The French call a mud- barge a 
Marie-salopc.” Tho tradition is that 
the van referred to was so called from 
Maria Loo, a negress, who kept a sailors’ 
boarding house in lloston. She was a 
woman of such great size and strength 
that the unruly stood in dread of her, 
and when constables required lielp, it 
was a common thing to send for Black 
Maria, who soon collared the refractory 
and led them to the lock-up. So a 
prison- van was called a “BlacJc Maria.” 

Black Monday. Easter Monday, 
April 14th, 1360, was so called. Edward 
III. was with his army lying before 
Paris, an&<^the day was so dark, with 
mist and hail, so bitterly cold and so 
windy, that many of his honos and 
men died. Monday after Easter holi- 
days is culled “Black Monday,” in 
allusion to this fatal day. Lauucelot 
says : 

“ 11. MAR not for nothing tlmt my noge fell n- 
MoedluK on Ultu-k Momlay laiiit, at six o'cl<»ck I’ 
tlip iuuiiiing."~<S7(aA'4;a)>t'me ; Merchant of Ventce^ 
ii. h. 

February 27th, 1865, was so called in 
Melbourne from a terrible sirocco from 
the N.N.W., which produced dreadful 
havoc between Sandhurst and Custle- 
maine. 

£lavk Monday. In schoolboy phrase- 
ology is the first Monday after the 
holidays are ovei’, when lessons begin 
again. 

Black Money. Base coitt brought 
to England by foreigners, and prohibited 
by Edward III. 

Black The black ox has imd on 
hts foot—i.e, misfortune has come to 
him. Black oxen were saciCficed . to 
Piuto and other infernal deities. 

Black Parliament. Tho Parlia- 
ment held by Henry ^II. in Biidewell. 

Black Prince. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward III. Froissart 
says he was “ sly led black by terror of 
his arms” fc. 160^i Strutt confirms inis 
saying: ^*ior his martial deeds sur- 
namea Black the Prince ” {Antiquities ). , 
Meyiiok says "there is not the lightest 
proof that Edward, Prince of Wales. 


ever wore black armour (vol. ii.) ; indeed, 
wo havo much indh'ect proof against the 
supposition. Thus Shaw (vol. i. plate 
31) gives a facsimile from a picture on 
the wall of St. Stephen's Chapel, Wc.st- 
miuster, in which tho prince is clad in 
gilt armour. Stothard says “ the effigy 
is of copper gilt.” In tho British 
Museum is an 'llumination of Edwai*d 
III. granting to his sou tho duchy of 
Aqirituine, in which both ligui'e.s are 
represented in silver armour with gilt 
Joints. Ihe first mention of the term 
“ Black Prince ” oceure in a parliament- 
viy papen* of the second year of Kicliartl 
11 .; so that Shakespeare nn s good reason 
for tho us(i ot‘ tho word in his tragedy of 
that king : — 

‘‘ Ilr.'ive (t.iiiiU, tliy futlior ami nij self 
ReBrnetl the Black I'riucc, tljsit youiii^ Murs of 
mei), 

From forth the ranks of many ihoiisnnd French." 

UtrharU IT., li 3 

“Tlmt Mack name, Edward, Mack Ihincc of 
Wales."— y/c/nv/ V. i:. -J. 

Black Republicans. The Ilepub- 
licans W'cre so called by the pro-slavery 
I3arty of the States, because they resisted 
the introduction of slavery into any 
State whore it was not already recog- 
nised. 

Black Rod, i.e. “ Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod,” so called from liis 
staff of office— a black wand surmounted 
by a lion. 

Black Rood of Scotland. The 

piece of the true cross ” or rood^ 6«!t in 
an ebony cnscifix, which Margaret, the 
wife of King Malcolm, left at death to 
the Scottish nation. It passed into vari- 
ous liaiids, but was lost at the Reform- 
ation. 

Black RiiBBla. Central and Southern 
Russia is bo called from its black soil. 

“The winter crops in the wIkjIc of Euroiioan 
Russia are very good, es]>ociHlly in tlie Muok- 
e»u‘th regions. Tn the go\erumont of Nortljoni 
Rusawnhe condition is less f»\ ourahlo."— iVc«.’»- 
puper paragraph^ December, isus. 

Blook Saturday. August 4th, 1621 ; 
so called in Scotland, because a violent 
storm occuired the very moment the 
Parliament was sitting to enforce episco- 
pacy on the x>eople. 

Black S^a. So called from the 
abounding black rock in the extensive 
coal'fiq^g between the Bos’phorus and 
Heracle'a. 

.Black Sheep [Kdrd^Koin-lool'' A 
tribe of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards, v This tribe was extiri>ated by 
the iVhite Sheep (q.v.), 

A Black Sheep. A disgrace tg tho 
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family ; a mauvais sujct; a workman who 
will not join in a strike. Blacks sheep 
are looked on with dislike by shepherds, 
and are not so valuable as white ones. 

Black Standard. Tlie dress, tiir- 
bans, and standai’ds of the Abbassido 
caliphs were all black. {!)' llcrbeht,) 

Black Strap. Bad port wine. A 
Railoi'’s name^foi* any bad liquor.^ In 
North America, “ Black -strap*’ ^ a 
mixture of rum and molasses, sometimes 
viiiQ^ar is added. 

'I'hp -rct.hinff hliu’kRtraii waB pronounred ready 
•for "—I'lnkm-ton : Molly Mayiure»t clmp. xvii.' 

p. I?t. • 

Black Swan. (Str Haua Avis.) 

Black-tkom Winter The 

cold weather which frequently occurs 
wdieu the black-thom is in blossom. 
(Si>e Boilrowed^Days.) 

Black Thursday. February Gth, 
18ol ; so called in the colony of Vic- 
^ loiia, from a terrible bush-tiro which 
then occurred. 

Black Tom. The Earl of Oiiuonde, 
liOrd Deputy of Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; so called from his ungracious 
ways and black looks.” 

VI He Itelns? \ er> stately ia apiwel, and erect in 
piirt., despite )jis groat age, yet with a dark, dour, 
and iiieuacing look upon hia face, so that all who 
met his g.i/e seemed to oiiakc before the same.’* 
— Hon. Emily LuwIcm: H'dft Kusea: la Ireland, p. 109. 

• Black Watch. Compaums employed 
to watch the Islands of Scotland. They 
dressed in a “black” or dark tartan 
(1725). Subsequently the]| were eu- 
rolloa into the l2nd i^egimeut, under the 
Earl of Crawford, in 1737. Their tartan 
is still called “Tlie Black Watch Tartan,” 
The regiment is now called “The Royal 
Highlanders.” 

Black* ••White. To owoar black ic 
white. To ^rsist in an obvious un- 
truth. The French locution, Si vow lui 
elites hlanc^ %l repondra noit\ means. 
He will contradict what you say point 
blank. 


Mutes at funerals, who 
wore a black cloak ; sometimes called 
the Black Guards. 


“ I do pray ye 

To give me leave to 11\ e a longer. 
You stand about lue^lke my Blacks.^^ 
Beatmont and FleUiken Mona. Thomaa, iii. 1. 


Blacks (The), or “ The 7th Bkugoon 
Guards,” or “The Princess Bo;^r8 D. 
G.’* Called blacks from their facings. 
Nicknames: “TheVirginMary’sGuaro,” 
“ Straw bools,” “ lougoniers^” etc. 

Bl ac k a cr e (Widow). The beft of 
Wycherley’s comic diaracten; she is a 


masculine, litigious, pettifogging, head- 
strong W'oman. (The JtHain I)ealer.) 

Blackamoor. Washing the hlacka- 
moor white—t.c. engaged upon a hope- 
less and useless tasK. The allusion is to 
one of AEsop’s fabldli so entitled. 

BlaoknOBS. All faces shall gather 
blackness (Joel ii. 6) — i.e. be downcast in 
consequence of trouble. 

Blacksmltli. The learned blacksmith. 
Eliliu Bun-itt, U.S. (1811-1879.) 

Blad'i^onr. The friend of Par’idel 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Tlio poet 
had' his eye upon the Earl of Northum- 
berland, one of the leaders in the northern 
insuiTectiou of 1669. (See Par'idel.) 

Blade. A knowing blade, a slkar|) 
fellow ; a regular blade, a buck or fop. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hlad or hltcd, a branch or 

«prig) 

V branch,” whence “fruit, 

prosperity, glory,” etc. The compound, 
Jil€ed‘d(eg=a, prosperous day ; oked-gtfa, 
a glory-giver, i.e. a king, regular 
blade.” 

Bladnd. A mythical king of Eng- 
land, and father of King Lear. He 
built the city of Bath, and dedicated the 
medicinal springs to Minerva. Blodui 
studied magic, and, attempting to Hy, 
fell into the tenmle of Apollo and was 
dashed to pieces. (Geoffreg of Monmouth.) 

*' Inexhaustible as Bladud’s woU.”— T/iacfccra;/. 

Blanohe flcnr. The heroine of Boc- 
caccio’s prose romance called II Filocopo. 
Her lovOTt Flores, is Boccaccio himself, 
and Blanchefleur was a young lady pas- 
sionately beloved hy him, the natural 
dai^hter of King Robert. I’he story 
of Blanchefleur and Flores is substan- 
tially the same as that of Dor'igen and 
Aurelius by Chaucer, and that of Diano ra 
and Ansaldo in the Decameron. (See 
Dianoba and DomoEN.) 

Blan'dlman. The faithful man- 
servant of fair Bellisant (q.v.), who 
attended* her when she was divorced. 

( Valentine and Ot'son.) 

Blanay. A wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation, in CrAjie’s Doi'ough. 

" Misery And mirth are blended in his 

Much innate \ ilenessnnd sotn^outward grace :... 

The serpent’s cunning and the sinner's fait,” 

# Better xiv. 

ituaetic Cartridge. Cartridge with 
powder only, that is, without shot, 
^bullet, or ball. Used ia drill and in 
saluting. Figuratively, empty threats. 
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Blank Cheque. A cheque duly 
siRued, but without specifying any sum 
of money ; the amount to be tilled in by 
the ]|myeo. 

Blank Practice.^ Shooting for prac- 
tice with blank curtaJdges. 

Blank Verso. English verso with- 
out rhyme. 

Blanket. The wrontj side of the 
blanket, A love-child is said to come 
of the W'l'ong side of the blanket. 

" Hfi ffrtnv ui> to 1)0 u flno waulo fjiUow, like 
iiioiiv Jiiio tliat conifH o' fjio wniiiff/^gido o’ tlie 
htiiikn.."— iS'<r ir. Hcoit: The AnUqnaru,c\\\.i\K\\iv. 

A n et blanket, A discouragement, a 
mar])lot. A person ia a wet blanket who 
{ ii.sc(mragcH a proposed scheme. ‘ ‘ Ideated 
with a wet blanket,’’ discouraged. A 
wet blanket influeiico,” etc. A wet 
blanket ia used to smother fire, or to 
)revcnt one Sscajang from a tiro from 
)cing burnt. 

Blanketeers. The Coxeyites w'cro 
BO called in 1894. “ General” Coxey of 

the UnitottiStates induced 50,000 persons 
to undertake a 700 miles’ march to Wash- 
ington, with blankets on their backs, to 
terrorise Congress into tinding work for 
tho unemployed. 

Previous to this, the word had been 
applied to some 6,000 lladical operatives 
who assembled on St. Peter’s Field, 
near Manchester, Moi'ch 10, 1817. They 
ju'ovideJ themselves with blankets and 
rugs, intending to march to Loudon, to 
lay before tho Prince Regent a petition 
of grievances. fOuly six got as far as 
Ashbounie Bridge, when the expedition 
collapsed. 

“The AmencaiiH lia^o uo royal dukos, nu bench 
of bi 8 Uui)S, no House of Lords, no effete uiou- 
archy; but they liaAo Homo Aide, one man one 
Aote, iiDd (.\>.\ey with his blanketecrs.”— Li&srfy 
JteHai', May .itli, IWM, p. .ai4. 

Blare. To cry with a gieat noise, 
like a child in a tricky temper; to 
bellow. (Latin, jfloro, to weep with 
noise.) 

Blarney. AWw of your blarney. Soft, 
wheedling speeches gain sdlie end ; 
sugar- words. Cormack Maoarthy held 
the castle of Blarney in 16^2, and con- 
cluded an annisticey^rith Gww, the 
Lord President, on 'condition of sur- 
roudoriug tho fort to tho English. garri- 
son. Day after day his lordwip looked 
for the fulfilment of the terms, but Ib- 
coived nothing except protocols and soft 
speeches, till he became the laughing- ^ 
stodk of Elizabeth’s ministers, and the 
dupe of the Lord of Blarney. 


To kiss the Hlarney Stone, Whoever 
does ^his sliall be able to pprsuade to 
anytlimg. The Blarney Stone is tri- 
angular, lowered from the north angle 
of the castle, about twenty feet from 
the top, and containing this inscription : 
“Cormac Mac Carthy fortis me fieri 
fecit^ A.D. 1416.” Blamey is.ucar Cork. 

Blasd’C pronounce hlrOi^zay), Sur- 
feited with plca.sure. A man blase is 
one who has had full swing ff) all the 
pleasures of life, and lias no longer any 
appetite for any of tlioni. A worn’ out 
dS&iwhee (French, hlaser, to exhaust 
^Vith enjoyment). 

BlasphemouB Balfour. Sir James 
Balfour, the Scottish Judge, was so 
called because of his apostasy. lie died 
1583. . 

Blast. In full blast. In tho extreme. 
In America will be heard such u sentence 
08 this: “When she came to the meet- 
ing in licr yellow hat and feathers, 
wasn’t she in full blast h ” A metaphor 
from the blast furnace in full operation. 

Blast. To strike by lightning ; to 
moke to wither. The “ blasted oak.” 
lliis is the souso in whi(;h the word w 
used as an exclamation. 

If It ’tlip [ghost! assunio my m»blo falhoi’s 
person, 

i’ll CroHB It, tllOUgll It blllKt 110." 

^ »v/irt/.*wpc«>r . //(nn/t7, 1. 1. 

Blatant Beast {The). “A dreadful 
fiend of gods and men, ydrad type of 
“ Common humour ” “ Slander.” 

He has 100 tongues and a sting; with 
his tongues he speaks things “most 
shameful, most unrighteous, most im- 
true ; ” and with his sting “ steeps them 
in poison.” Sir Calidoro muzzled the 
monster, and drew him with a chain to 
Faerie Land. After a time the beast 
broke his chain and regained his liberty. 
(Saxon, blalafty to bollow.) {Spenser: 
Fa&rie QueenOy books v. vi.) 

Blimey'a Bloodkoundo. Tlie old 
89th Foot; so called because of their 
uneiring certainly, and imtiriug perse- 
veranoe in hunting down the Irish rebels 
in 1798, when the corps was commanded 
by Lord Bla&ey. <•* 

This regbnent is now called “ the 
Secon^BattaUon of the Princess Vic- 
toria’s Irish FusilierB.” Theirs/ bat- 
talion is titie old 87th Foot. 

Btoie. A white mark in the forehead 
of a horse. (Icelandic, hlesiy a white 
star bn the lor^ead of a horse ; Gezinan^ 
blasZy pale.) 
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. 7 A star is a sort of white diamond 
in the forehead. A blaze is an elongated 
star or ddsh of white. * 

To blaze a path. To notch trees as a 
clue. Trees so notched are called in 
America blazed trees/’ and the white 
wood shown bv the notch is called ** a 
blaze.” (wove.) ' 

• Collided Yiy the hinzed trees . . . they caire to 
the %\v3V'—(fouXdivg ; The Young Maroauera, 118. 

“ They hurled 9iin where he lay, a biased tree 
niarkiiig 4iia last reating-plare.'*— iidwn^uAe tu 
Afua/iotutUtnd, p. llMi. 

Blase (7b). To blaze abroad. To, 
noise abroad is the, German verb bla^n^ 
* to blow or sound. Shakespeare uses thg 
noun blazon : 


“ Bur this eternal blazon must not 1)0 
Tu ears of flesh and blood." 

Uamlfslt 1. 5. 

Blazer (A). A boatman’s jacket. 
Properly^jind dHginally applied to the 
Johnian crew (Camb.), whose boat 
jackets are the brightest possible scarlet. 

" A bla/ei IS the rod flannel iHHitinfl: Jucitec worn 
by the Lady MaiKarct. 8t. Jolin's Coilego, Cam- 
bridge, Boat Club."— X>aiip Newa, August ztiud, 
issn. 

Blazon [Blazonri/]. To blazon is to 
uimounco with a trumpet, hence the 
Ghost in Hamlet says, ” But this eternal 
.4>la^on must not be to ears of flesh and 
bh)od,” i.e. this babbling about eternal 
things, or things of the other world, 
must not be made to persons still in the 
flesh. Knights were wont to be an- 
• ijounced by the blast of a ^umpet on 
their entrance into the lists ; the nourish 
' was %.nswered by the heralds, who de- 
scribed aloud ttne arms tnd devices 
borne by the laiight ; hence, to blazon 
came to signify to ” describe the charges 
borne ” ; and blazonry is ” the soieuce 
of describing or deciphering arms.” 
(German, blasen^ to blow.) 

Bid. Manger son Ue en laerhe (French), 
to eat the calf before it is cast ; to spend 
your fortune before it comes to you ; to 
spend your income in advance, liter- 
ally, to feed off your green wheat. 

BleaMyed (The). Aurelius Bran- 
doli'ni, the ItaJi^ poet, called 11 Lippo 
(1440-1497). 


To maJee a man bleed is to 
make him pay dearl^for sdhiethiiig ; to 
victimise him. Honey is t)ie life-blood 
of commerce. . 

It makes mp heart bleed. It males me 
very sonpwf uh 

. <ot • owd natt (M»). 

' It was at'one tiioe beUered that, at ihe 
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approach of a murderer, tlie blood of the 
murdered body gushed out. If in a 
dead body the slightest change was ob- 
servable in the eyes, mouth, feet, or 
hands, the murdegbr was supposed to be 
present. The notion still survives iu 
some places. * 

Blaftiz'eii. An island severed from 
lilliput by a channel 800 yards wide, 
inhaoited by pigmies. Swift meant it 
for France. {Gulliver's Travels.) 

BMdabllk [vast 8pleftdtmr\. The 
abode of Buldur, the Scanaiiiavian 
Apollo. • 

Blemmyes (of Africa). Men said to 
have no head, their eyes and mouth 
being placed in the breast. (See Acepha- 
LiTBs; Caoba.) 

Blenheim Dog. A small spa niel ; so 
called from Blenheim Palace iu Oxford- 
shire, where the breed has been preserved 
over since the palace was built. 

Blenheim House (Oxfordshire). ’The 
house mvcm by the nation to the Duke 
of Manborougb, for his victet^ over the 
French at Blenheim, iu Bavaria, iu the 
i*eign of Queen Anne (1704). 

** Wlieu Europe freed confessed t.be an\ Ing power 
Of Marlhorough’a bund, Brium who sent litin 
fortli, 

riiiet of confederate bosta, to light tne ciiuac 
Of liberty and justice, grateful raised 
This palace, sacred to the leader's fame.'' 

LUUetoii : lilcuheim. 


Blenheim Steps. Once noted for 
an anatomical school, over which Sir 
Astley Cooper presided. Here “resui - 
rectionists ” were sure to find a ready 
mart for their gruesomei^wares, for which 
they received sums of money vaiying 
from to £10, and sometimes more. 
Such phrases as ” going to Blenheim 
Steps,’’ meant going to be dissected, or 
unearthed from one^s grave. 


"The body -snatchers, they have come, 
Anamade a snatch at mo: 

Tis ^ry bard them kind of lutm 
Won't let a body be. 

The cock It crows— I must be gone— 

My William, we must part; 

But ril lie yours in death alihongh 
Bir AstJey has my heart," 

Ifood ; Mary* a Ghost. 


BUnjZ Me has not a {sixpence') to 
bless himself with f his possession ; 

^Therewith to make himself happy. This 
expression may ^bably be traced to 
the time when coins were marked with 
a deeply-indented cross. C/l To keep 
thg devu out of one’s pocket. 

incizing Ihrse fingers is sym- 
bolic of the Trinity, m the name of 
•the Faito, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Blost. I^U he blest if 1 do %t. I 
am rcHolved not to do it. A euphemism 
for curst, 

BUklan’dabol The 

canopy of the goddoss^Hel or Hela 
c* 

Bllmber {Mtss). A blue-stocking, 
T^rho knows the dead languages, and 
wears learned ^ctacles. 'She is the 
daughter of Dr. BHmbor, a fossil school- 
master of the high and dry grammar 
typo. {Dickens : Dombey and Son.) 

BUniL ThaVs a mere blind. A pre- 
tence ; something ostensible t6 conceal 
a covert desira. The metaphor is from 
window-blinds, which prevent outsiders 
from seeing into a room. 

Blind as a bat. A bat is not blind, 
but when it enters a room well lighted, 
it cannot see, and blunders about. It 
sees best, like a cat, in the dusk. (See 

SlMILKS.) 

Blind ns a beetle. Beetles are not blind, 
but the o«>r-beetlo or hedge-chafer, in its 
rapid flj^it, will occasionally bump 
ugaiust one as if it could not see. 

Blind as a mole. Moles are not blind, 
but ns they work underground, their 
eyes are very small. There is a mole 
found in the south of Europe, the eyes 
of which arc covered by membranes, 
and probably this is the animal to which 
Aristotle refers when he says, “ the mole 
is blind.” (Sec Similes.) 

Blind as an oicl. Owls ai’e not 
blind, but being night birds, they see 
better in partiid doi'kness than in the 
full light of da}!* (See Similes.) 

You eanie on his blind side. His soft 
or tender- heai’tcd side. Said of peraons 
who wheedle some favour out of another. 
He 3rielded because he was not wide 
awake to bis own interest. 

“ Liiic«»lu wrote to the game friend tliut the 
iioniiniitioii took the deinocruts An tlie blind 
md Hay: Abranam Lincoln, 
vol. 1. chap. XV. p. 373, 

Blind leaders of the blind. The allu- 
sion is to a sect of the Pharisees, who 
were wont to shut their eyes when the^ 
walked abroad, and often «aa thev 
heads agaiust a wall or fell into a ditch. 
(Matt. XV. 14.) • 

Tke Blind:— * 

Francesco Bello, called II Cieco. 

Dut'gi Grotto, called II CieeOf the 
Italian poet (1541-1585.) 

laeutoant James Holman, The mind 
Travelier. Q787-1857.) 

Ludwig in., Emperor of Germanyf 
VAvmgie, t880, 8P0-934.) 


Blind Alloy (A). A *<cu] de sac,” 
an ul}/;y with no outlet. It is blind 
because it has no “eye” of passage 
through it. 

Blind Beggar of Betbnal Green 

(7he), A jmblic-house sign iu the 
Whitechapel lload. (Hotten: History if 
Sign Boards.) (See Beoqas.) 

Blind department ( "Pie) . In Post 
Oifkco pai'lance, means that department 
w'hei'e letters with incoherent, insuffi- 
cient, or illegible addresses are exomiped, 
ai^d, if possible, put upon the pro])er 
, track for delivery. The clerk so em- 
ployed is called “ The Blind Man.” 

"One of thexf addresses was "Santlings, Hile- 
wite" tfcJt. Helen's, Isle of Wight). I, mi self, 
had one from France addressed, 'A Moiis E. 
(Uiblism, bnisseur, Angleterre,’ and it refvclicd me. 
Another address whs ‘ naselfeach in no fiiuit- 
sbere’ (.Hazel beach, Nortbantiitoushire)." 

Blind Dltoli (A). One which cannot 
be seen. Here blind means obscure, as 
a blind village. 

Blind Harper (The). John Parry, 
who died 1739. 

Blind Harry. A Scotch minstrel of 
the fifteenth century. His epic of Sir 
William Wallace runs to 11,801 lines. ^ 

Blind He^e (A). A hawhaw 
hedge, not easily seen. Milton uses the 
word blind for concealed, as “In the 
blind mazgs of this tangled wood,”. 
(ComtiSj line 181.) 

Blind old Man of Solo’s rooky 

Xflle. Homer is so called by Byron in 
his Bnde of Ahydos. 

Blind Mf^glatrale (The). Sir John 
Fielding, knighted in 1761, was born 
blind. He was in the coraraissiou of the 
Peace for Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and 
the liberties of Westminster. 

Bllndman’s Holiday. The hour 
of dusk, when it is too dark to work, 
and too soon to light candles. 

Bllndmaa’fe Lantern (The ) ,or “Eyes 
to the Blind.” ^ A walking stick with 
which a blind man guides his way. In 
French argot bougie means a walking 
stick. e , 

BUadaieik’a Dinner (The). A din- 
ner ugpaid for. A dinner in which the 
landlord is made the victim. Euleu- 
spierol being asked for alms Igy twelve 
blind men, said, “ Go to the inn ; eat, 
drink, and be merry, my men ; and here 
are» twenty florins to pay the fare.” 
The blind men thanked him ; each 
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Bupposing one of the others had received 
the monoy. Reaching the inn, they told 
the landlord of their luck^ and were at 
once provided with food and drink to 
the amount of twenty florins. On 
asHng for payment, they all said, ‘^Let 
him who reoefvod the money pay for the 
dinner ; but none had received a penny. 

Blinkers.^ Spectacles; the allusion 
is to a ||orse’B%linkers. , 

nook. To block a JSilL In parlia- 
mentacy language means to postpone^ or 
prevent the passage of a Bill by giving 
* notice of opposition, and thus preventii^g 
its being taken after half-past twelve at 
night. 

“ By Mucking the Bill [he] denied tn two mil- 
lion i>erBonn the right of having votes.'*— Contm- 
porarjf JtevUiWy August, 1HH4, p. 171. 

Blookhoadf"' A stupid person; one 
without brains. The allusion is to a 
wig-maker’s dummy or tSte d peirnqucy 
on which ho fits liis wigs. 

" Your wit will not so soon mil as another man’s 
will ; 'tis strongly weilged up In a block-head."-- 
Shakfupeare : Cortolanus, li. 3. 

Blood. A buck, an aristocratic rowdy. 
A tenu taken from blood horses. 

*'A Idood or dandy ahout iown.''— Thackeray: 
Vanity Fair, chap, x, p. 4U. 

Blood. Family descent. 

‘‘And hath made of one blood all nations of 
mon.’’— Acts x\ il. 30. 

Jifood thicket' than watef. Relation- 
shij^ has a claim jvhioh is generally 
aclmowledged. It is better to seek kmdr 
ness from a« kinsmati than from a 
stranger. Water soon evaporates and 
leaves no mark behind; not so blood. 
So the interest we take in a stranger is 
thinner and more evanescent than that 
which we take in a blood relation. 

" Weel ! blade's thicker than water. BUe’s 
welcome to the cheeses and the hams just the 
8i»me.’’— 6'tr W. 8aiU : Quy Manncring. 

Fnnce^of the Flood, One of the 

^ad blood?. Anger, quarrels; as, It 
atire up bad blood. It provokes to ill- 
feeling and contention. 

Blue blood. {See under Blue.) 

Youftp blood. Fresh mem^rs; as, 

To bring young b^ood £nto the con- 
cern.” 

In cold blood. Deliberatdy; not in 
the excitement of passion or of Battle. 

It Makes one^s blood boil. It provokes 
indignation and anger. 

It runs in the blood. It is luKeiited or 
exists iirthe family race. « 

"It runs in the blood of ot|r family. 
dan:.Th€ Rival*, iv. s. 


My own flesh and blood. My own 
children, brothers, sisters, or other near 
kindred. 

Laws tcritten in blood, Dema'dSs said 
that the laws ofJDraco were written in 
blood, because every offence was pun- 
ished by death. 

The field of blood. Aceldama (Acts i. 
19), the niece of ground purchased with 
the blooa-monoy of our &,viour, and sot 
apart for the burial of strangers. 

The field of the battle of Canute, 
where Hannibal defeated the Romans, 
B.o. 216. 

Blood^of our Saviour. An order of 
knightliood in Mantua; so called because 
their special office was to guard the 
dr^s of the Saviour’s blood ” preserved 
in St. Andrew’s church; Mantua. 

Blood and iron policih—i.e. war policy. 
No explanation needed. 

Blood -gnlltlneaa. The guilt of 

murder. 

Blood-horoo (^). A thorough-bred. 

Bloodhound. Figuratively, one who 
follows up an enemy with*j^i*tinaoity. 
Bloodhounds used to be employed for 
tracking wounded game by the blood 
spilt ; subsequently they were employed 
for tracking criminals and slaves who 
had made their escape, and were hunters 
of blood, not hunters by blood. *The 
most noted breeds are the African, 
Cuban, and English. 

Blood Money. Money paid to a 
person for giving such evidence as shall 
lead to the conviction of another ; money 
paid to the next of kiif to induce him to 
foTego^his ” right” of seeking blood for 
blood ; money paid to a person for be- 
traying another, as Judas was paid 
blood-money for showing the band the 
place where Jesus might be found. 


Blood«Relatlon {A). One in direct 
descent from the same father or mother ; 
one of the same family stock. 


Blood-thirsty. Eager for shedding 
blood. 


Blood of the Qrogramo {The). 

Taffety gentility; make-believe aristo- 
cratic blood. Gioffram is a coarse silk 
taffety stiffened witn gum (French, gros- 
grain). 


*' Oar first trasredian was always bCMting^o^f bis 
beinjr old actor/ and was lull of tbe blimd 
oj^e urograms/ C. Thamtoot: Autobiography, 

Bloody* used as an expletive in such 
phrases as ”A bloody fool,” ‘‘Bloody 
drunk,” etc., arose frqm os^ciating 
folly and drunkenness, etc,, vrith what 
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arc called ^^BloodB,” or aristocratic 
rowdies. Similar to ** Drunk as a lord.*' 

“It was bloody liot walldog to-dAy."— gwiA-* 
Journal to Stella, letter xxli. 

Bloody (The). Otko II., Emperor of 
Germai^. (955, 973!t983.) 

The iloodt/ Eleventh. Tke old 11th 
Foot was so called from their having 
been several times nearly annihilated, as 
at Almanza, Fontenoy, Kouooux, Os- 
tend, and S^omanca (1812), in captur- 
ing a French standard. Now called 
** The Devonshire Regiment.” 

Bloody Assises. The infamous as- 
sizes hold by Judge Jeffreys in 1685. 
Throe hundirad were executed, more 
whipped or imprisoned, and a thousand 
sent to the plantations for taking part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Bloody Bill. The 31 Henry VIII., 
c. 14, which denounced death, by hang- 
ing or burning, on all who denied we 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones. A hobgoblin ; gen- 
erally ” Rp.w-head and Bloody-Bones. ” 

Bloody Butcher. (See Btttcheb.) 

Bloody Hand. A man whose hand 
was blo^y, and was therefore presumed 
to be the person gi^ty of kuliim the 
deer shot or otherwise slain. (Cj.'Bxd 
Hand.) Also the badge of a basnet. 

Bloody Wedding. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s slaughter in 1572 is so called 
because it rookplace during the mar- 
riage feast of Henri (afterwards Henri 
IVO and Marguerite (daughter of Cath- 
erine de Medici). 

Bloody Week (The). The week 
ending on Sunday, May^28th, 1871, when 
Paris was burning, being set on fire by 
the Communists in hundreds of places. 
The destruction was frightful, but Ndtre 
Dame, the Hdtel Dieu, and tA magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures in the Louvre, 
happily escaped demolition. 

Bloom. Erom bloom to bloom. A 
floral rent. The Lord of tl^ Manor 
received a red rose or gillyfloww. on the 
Feast of John the Baptist, yearly (July 
5th, O. S.). (See Ngtee and Qnet'm, 
Feb. 13th, 1886, p. 13fib) 

iBkotm'vfcUuiL A foUale ooetume; 
so called''fromMi8. Amelia Bloomca:, of 
New York, who tried in 1849 to intro- 
duce the mhion. The dress "consisted 
of a slgirt skirt and loose trousers 
fathered clo^y round the ankles—* 
beoomiBg enough to young ladies in 


their teens, but ridiculous for ” the fat 
and fo^ty.” 

Blount ^Charles). Author of some 
deistical writings in the time of Charles 
II. (1654-1693.) 

“ Re heard of Blount, etc." Crabbs : Bormtgh. 


Blouse. A short smock-frock of a 
blue colour worn commonly by French 
workmen.* Bleu is Frez^ argot for 
man{eau. 

“ A garment called bliaui or bllaus, which ai>- 

pears to have lieen another name for a aurcoat 

jn thli btiaue we mar discover the moderxi French 
^louee, a . . . smock-frock."— : British 
Cosmme. 


1 . Blow (To). As the wind blows ; 
or to blow with the breath. (Anglo- 
Saxon, blawan. to blow or breathe.) 

It will soon blow over. It will soon be 
no longer talked abou^* it will soon 
come to an end, as a gale or storm blows 
over or ceases. 

V To blow off is another form of the 
same phrase. 

To olow great gaits. The wind blows 
so violently that its noise resembles the 
roar of artillery. 

To blow hoi andcoldf (or) To blow hot 
and cold with the same breath. To he 
inconsistent. The allusion is to the fable 
of a traveller who was entertained by 
a satyr. Being cold, the traveller blew 
his fingers to warm them, and afterwards 
blew his hot broth to cool it. The satyr, 
in great indignation, turned him out of 
doors, because he blew both hot and cold 
with the same l^reatb. " 

To blow off the steam. ^ To got rid of 
superfluous energy. The allusion is to 
the forcible escape of superfluous steam 
no longer requii^. 


2. Blow (7b). To sound a trumpet. 
“ But when tbe blast of war blows in our ears, 
Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment." 

Shakespeare : Henry V., ill. l. 


7b blow. To inform against a com- 
panion ; to peach.” The reference is 
tathe announcing of knights by blast of 
trumpet. 


3. Blow (7b). To blast as with gun- 
Itowder. 

I wiU blow him up sky hiah. Give him 
a good scolding. A regular blowing up 
is a thorousl^ Jobation. The metaphor 
irJrom hlasnng by gunpowder. 

7 ^ bladder^ etc., means 


4. Blow. A stroke. (OermaB, 
tobeator etrike.) 

At one M(Ha. By one stroka 
The first blow is half the battle. Well 
begun is half done. Pythagoras used to 
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say, The beginning is half the whole.*’ 
*^'incipe: IHmxdium facti est ” 

(Aiisonius ) . ‘ ‘ Bimidxmt facti^ qu% o<Bp%t^ 
habet ” {^Horace), “ Ve fCest que le 
premier pas qtti eome'^ 

Without stnking a hUne* Without 
coming to a contest. 

^ Blow a Cloud. To smoke a cumut or 
pipe. This term was in use in Queen 
Elizabeth's rffgn. ^ 

Blow Me (an oath\ You be blowed 
(a^ oa^h), a play on tne word Dash m, 
whicli IS a euphemism for a more o^en<^ 
* sive oath. ^ 

“ ‘ Well, if yon won't stand a pint,' quoth the tall 
man, ' I %mI 1, that’s all, and hliw temperance." — 
Kmgsley : Alton Locke, chap. ii. 

Blow Cut (A), A “ tuck in,” or feast 
which swells out the paunch. 

Blow-point.' A game siimlar to our 
peii-pufKiig, only instead of peas small 
wooden skewers or bits of pointed wood 
were puffed through the tube. The 
game is alluded to by Florio, Strutt, 
and several other authors. 


Blowi^ in the phrase ” fly-blown,” 
has nothing to do with the verb to blow 
(as the wind blows). It means that flies 
have deposited their eggs and tainted 
the article. In French, deposer des mifs 
de uMuchea sur . . . and a fly-blow is 
nn ceuf de mouche^ The word seems to be 
connected with bloty the egg of a moth 
or other insect. 

Blown Herrings are bloated her- 
rings. The french ho^fl (blown) is 
autdogous to both expressions. Blown 
herrings ore herrings bloated, swollen, 
or cured by smoldjig. 

Blown ni^n. Made the subject of a 
scandal iQs reputation has be^ Mown 
upon, means has been the subject of 
talk wherein something derogatoiy was 
hinted at or even asserted. Wown upon 
by the breath of slander. ^ 

“ Blown," meaning stale, tainted, is proljably 
tbe same as the above ; out blown upon can- 
not be. 


Blowaelln'da. A countyj^ maiden in 
Gay’s pastoral called . 7^ SUephertPs 
Week, 

" sweet is my toil when gloimeAiid it near ; 


Of her bereft, 'tis winter all tbe year. . 
.. — it^sinwn’ede 


Come, Btowielioda. 


ny ■unimer'e shadow and my 






Bloim. CkHine, red-fao^ Moated: 
applied ID women. Tbe woin ia^ aUM 
to bludir Uaze, ^ooam 

and blaazen ; Banids, blueses^ to bl|ae.) 

BltfMbar. To try like a child, with 


noise and slavering. 
slobbery alavex\ 


Connected with 


1 play the ?>oy,Aiid Muhlier in thy bosom." 

Otwav • Venire Pmerved, i. 1. 


Blubber caioeluu Fat, flabby cheeks, 
like whale’s hlnU^. ”The blubber 
cheeks of my friend the baronet.*' 


Blnebere. Half boots ; so called after 
Field-Marshal von Bluober (1742—1810). 


Blue or Azure is the symbol of Divine 
eternity and human immortality. Con- 
sequently, it is a mortuary colour— 
hence ite use in covering the coffins of 
young j^rsons. When used for the gar- 
ment of an angel, it signifies faith and 
fidelity. As the dross of the Virgin, it 
indicates modesty. In blazonry y it sig- 
nifies chastity, loyalty, fidelity, and a 
spotless repu&tion. 

The Covenanters wore blue as their 
badge, iu oppositiou to the soarlet of 
roy^ty. They based their choice on 
Numb. XV. 88, ** Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them fringes in the horde^ of their 

g arments . . • and that they put upon 
iiefriime . . . a ribband of olueP' 

{See CoLOUBB for its sympolisms.) 

Blue {A)y or a ’^staunch blue,** de- 
scriptive of political opiniouB, for the 
most part means a Tory, for iu most 
counties the Conservative colour is blue. 
{See Tbub Bltje.) 

" This was a blue demonstmtioi}, a gatlieriiig uf 
tbe Uonservatlve clans."— Lee. 

A Uue, {^e Blite Stooxino.) 

A dark Mue, An ^Oxford man or 
HarrdW boy. 

A light blue, A Cambridge man or 
Eton boy. 

An old blue. One who has pulled in 
a University boat-race, or taken part in 
any of their athletic contests. 

" There we five old blues playlns,"— ;StdRdard, 
May 8th, l8ra. 

Trtte blue. This is a Spanish phrase, 
and refers to the notion that the veins 
flbown in the skin of aristocratic families 
are more blue than that of inferior per- 
sons. (fBee Samo.) 

True blue will never stain, A really 
noble heart will never disgrace itself. 
The reference is to bine aprons and 
blouses worn by butchers, which do not 
show blood-stains. 

True as Coventry blue, The reference 
isHo a blue cloth and blue thread made 
at Coventry, noted for its permanent 
dye, 

’ Twos Fresbjfterian true flue {Sudibrasy 
L 1). The aluuion is to the blue apron 
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which some of the PreBb^rterian preachers 
used to throw over their preaching-tub 
before they beg^ to address the people. 
In one of the Bump songs we read of a 
person going to hear lecture, and the 
song says — 

“ Where I a tub did /lew, 

Hung with an apron blue; 

'Twas Che preacher's, 1 conjecture.” 

Totf^okhlue. To be disconcerted. He 
was blue in the face. Aghast with won- 
der. The effect of fear and wonder is to 
drive the colour from the cheeks, and 
give them a pale-bluish tinge. 

BluMproa Stateomoa A lay 

politician, a tradesman who interferes 
with tlie affairs of the nation. Hie 
reference is to the blue apron once 
worn by almost all tradesmen, but now 
restricted to butchers, poulterers, fish- 
mongers, and so on. 

Blue Beane. Bullets. Lead is blue. 

"Many a valiant Uaul had no breakfast that 
moruiug but wbat tbe Gennaiis call ' blue 
lieauB,' i.e. bullets.'’~TF. Maccail: My School Layn, 
1886. 

Three bbti' beans in a blue bottle or 
bladder, (See undei' Beahs.) 

Bluebeard. A bogey, a morcileBs 
tyrant, in Charles Permult’s Cofitea dn 
Temps, The tale of Bluebeard (Cheva- 
lier Baoul) is known to every child, but 
many have speculated on the original of 
this despot. Some say it was a satire on 
Hen^ VlII., of wife-killing notoriety. 
Dr. C. Taylor thinks it is a type of the 
castle lora in the days of kuight- 
errauti^y. Holiush ed calls Giles de Betz, 
Marquis de Lawil, the original Blue- 
beard. Tills Giles or Gilles who lived at 
Machecoul, in Brittany, was accused of 
murdering six of his seven wives, and 
was ultimately strangled and burnt in 
1440. 

‘‘The Hitiebeard chamber of his uiiiid, into 
which DO eye but lilu own iiiusD look.”— Car/ple. 

V Campbell lias a Bluebeard story in 
his Tales of the Weatn^n Higklandsy 
called The 'IVidow and her Daughters, 
A similar^ one is No. 39 of Yisentini's 
collection of Italian stories. So is No. 3 
of Bemoni’s collection. ^ 

Bluebeard's Key. Whjp the blood 
stain of this key was rubbed out on one 
side, it appeared on the opposite side ; so 
|urodigality being overcome will appear 
m tiie form of meanness ; and f nends, 
ovor-fond, will often become enemies.^ 

Btue Billy (A). A blue neokdoth 
with white spots, worn by William 
Mace. More likely the allusiou is to the • 
bill or nose, Billy.) 


Blue Blood. (iSip^page 149, Ti'ueBlue,) 

Bluec* Boar. A public-house sign ; 
the cognisance of Bichard UI. In 
Leicest^ is a lane in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, called the Bine Boar LanCy be- 
cause Bichard slept thera the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field. 

"Tlie bristly boar, in infant gore, 

Wallo,WB beiiputh the rlmniy shade.” p 
Q^ay : The Bard. 

Blue Bonnets (The), ThotScotoh 
Highlanders ; the Scotch generally. So 
called from the blue woollen cap. at one 
time in very general use in Scotland, 
and still far from tmcommon. 

" Bugland shall many a day 
Tell of the bltxidy fray, 

When the blue bonnets came over the border.” 

Sir W. Sentt. 

Blue Books. In England, parlia- 
mentary reports and ofHcml publications 
presented by the Crown to both Houses 
of Parliament. Each volume is in folio, 
and is covered with a blue WTapper. 

V Short Acts of Parliament, etc., even 
without a wrapper, come imder the same 
designation. 

In Amerit'a, the " Blue Books " (like our " Red 
Books”) contain lists of tliose persons who hold 
got ernmeut appointmeuts. The official colour of 
Himin is r«d. of Italy green, of France yellow, of 
Germany and Portugal tchiU. « 

Blue Bottle. A beadsman, a police- 
man ; so called from the colour of bis 
dress. Shakespeare makes Doll Tear- 
sheet denouflee the beadle as a blue- 
bottle rogue.” , 

“You proud varlets.ymi need not be ashamed 
to wear blue, when your mnucr is one of your 
fellows.”— ; The Bones fw Inn e 

*' I’ll have you aoundly swinged for this, you 
tdue-bottle rogue.” — iSftaftSRpwirc ; a Ben. /I'., 
act V. 4, 

Blue Caps or Blue Bonnets, Tlio 
Scotch. 

"He li there, too, . . . and a thousand blue 
cai>B more.”— iShaitfspeatc ; 1 Henry IV., li. 4. 

Blue-oeat SeliooL Christ's Hos- 
pital is BO called because the bovs there 
wear a long blue coat girded at the loins 
with a leather belt Some who attend 
the mathematical school are termed 
King's boySy and^ those who constitute 
tbe highest class are Orecians, 

Founded Uy Edwai'd VI. in the year 
of his death. There are several other 
blue-coat schools in England besides 
Christ’f Hospital. 

Blue Derlls, or A fit of tlie blues. 
A fit of spleen, low spirits. Boacb and 
Esquirol affirm, from observation, that 
indigo dyers are especially subject to 
meluichmy; and that those who dye 
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scarlet are choleric. Paracelsus also 
asserts that blue is injurious to the 
health and spirits. There maj^,* there- 
fore, be more science in calling melan- 
choly blue than is generally allowed. 
The German Uel (lead) which gives rise 
to our slang word bine or hluey (lead) 
seems to bear u^n the ‘ ‘ leaden down- 
cj^it eyes ^ of m^ancholy. 

Blae-eyed« Blald {The). ‘ Minerva, 
the gocVIess of wisdom, is so called by 
Homer. 

“ Ni)w Pfudenoe genily pulled the poet’s ear, . 

And thus the daujflucr of the Blue-eyed Maid, 

ill Hattery's soothiiitf noiinds, divlDely aaid^ ‘ 

* ‘ O Pt*ter, eldeiiit.-l)iirii ol Plioehus, hear ' " ^ 

Ptier Pindar ; A Falling A/,niiitn\ 

Blue Fiah {The). The shark, tech- 
nically called CarchaHas glaimts, the 
upper parts of which are blue. 

Blue Flag.* He has hoiated the blue 
flag. He has turned publican or flsli- 
monger, in allusion to the blue apron at 
one time woni by jiublicans, and still 
worn by fishmongers. 

Blue Gown (A). A harlot. Naros 
tells us that a blue gown was a dress 
of ignominy for a harlot in the House of 
CoiTection. {See belotr.) 

. Blue-gowns. The bedesmen , to whom 
the kings of Scotland distributed cer- 
tain alms. Their dress was a cloak or 
gown of coarse blue cloth, with a pewter 
badge. The number of thqpe bedesmen 
Avas equal to that of the king's years, so 
that* an extra one was added every re- 
turning bii'thday. These gaupers were 
privileged to alk alms through the whole 
realm of Scotland. Xo new member has 
been added since* 1833. {See Gabeb- 

LUNZIE.) 

Blue Guards {The). So the Oxford 
Blues, now call^ the Koyal Horse 
Guards, were called during the cam- 
paign in Flanders (1742-174^. 

Blue Hen. Captain Caldwell used 
to say that no cock could be truly 

g ame whose mother w'os not a blue 
en. As Caldwell commanded the 
Ist Delaware regiment in the war, 
the State of Delaware was nicknamed 
£lue Hen. ^ 

Your inother was * bhie hen^ no doubt. 
A reproof given to a braggart {See 
above.) ^ 

^ne-jnekets. Sailors ; so called be- 
cause tlfe colour of their jadi^s ja blue. 

Blue^Jolm {A). A petrefaction of 
blue fluor-spar, found in tHb Bloe/ohn 
mine of Tre Clift, Derbyshire; and so 


called to distinguish it from the Black 
Jack, an ore of zinc. Called John from 
John Kirk, a miner, who first noticed it. 

Bine Laws A The). These were 
puritanical laws enacted in 1732, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in the United 


States of America.* Their object was to 
stamp out “heresy,” and enforce a 
strict ohmryance of the Sunday, Many 
persons insist that they are at)Ocr 3 rpha 1 ; 
but in October, 1891, the German Ameri- 
can Lincoln Club protested against their 
enforcement by a democratic judge, and 
resolved— 

“To ctn mton all riffht-thinkiDK ritizeiis to 
HBMiMt in au effort to ha\ e the laws repeialed, hy 
aupp iniiii; and voting only for anrh (‘andidatot* 
for tlio legitilaturo aa would pliHlge iheinBOlNOB 
to \ ote for tlieir reiwal/' 

Blne-llght Fedamllgta. A name 

g iven to those Americans who were be- 
oved to have made friendly (“blue- 
light”) signals to British ships in the 
war. (1812.) 

Blue-maatle. The English pursui- 
vant at arms is so called from his official 
robe. 


Blue Monday. The Monday before 
Lent, spent in dissif^tion. (Goiman, 
dei' hlane Mon tag.) It is said that dissipa- 
tion gives everything a blue tinge. Hence 
“ blue ” means tipsy. {See Blub Dkvilb. ) 

“ Brink till all iB blue, 

Cracking iMitileH till all is ))Iue." 

Fraser's Magazine, xvH. (lalH), 

Blue Moon. Once in a blue moon. 
Very rarely indeed. 

V On December 10th, 1883, we had a 
“blue moon.” The winter was un- 
usually mild. • 

Blue Mould. Applied to cheese whirh 
has become the bed of a fungus, tech- 
nically called Aspei'gilluti glmtem. 

The blue mould of bread, paste, jams, 
etc., is the fungus colled Mucor Mucedo. 


Blue Ifnrder. To shout him murder. 
Indicative more of terror or alarm than 
of real danger. It api>ear8 to be a ])lay 
on the French exclamation morbleu ; 
there may also be a distinct Allusion to 
the oom|^on phrase “blue ruin.” 

Blue-neees. The Nova Scotians. 


“‘l»niy,Blr»ssld one of my fellow-passengers, 
* can you tell me tlie reason wby thcyotaBcotians 
are called “ Blue-iiod» ’?’ ..... 

“ * ]( is the iwmoof a potato,’ said 1/ which they 
produce lu the grearest perfection, and hoaHt to 
i>e the iient in the world. The Americans ha\«, 
in conso(iuenr«,ghen them th^lcknaiiieof Blue 
JTgse*.' "—Nallburion : Sam SHom. . 

Bine Pater. A flag with a blue 
ground and white square in the oentre. 
hoisted as a signal that the ship is about 
to sail. Peter is a conuption of the 
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French partir (leave or notice oi de- 
parture), The flag is hoisted to give 
notice to the town that any person 
having a money-claim may make it 
before the ship starts, a^d tliat all about 
to sail ore to come on board. 

Acoonling to Falcotuer, it is a corrup- 
tion of the “ blue repeater.” 

In whist^ it is a ” call for trumps ” ; 
that is, laymg on your partner's card a 
hi^er one than is required. 

To hoist the blue Teter, To leave. 

" ‘ When are ^-ou going to aail ? ’ 

“‘I cannot justly say. Our Bliiii’M hound for 
Aiiionctt next voyage . . . Imt r\e got to go to 
I he Isle of Man flrnc ... And 1 may hai e to lioist 
the Idiie l*oter any (Ih).”’— ifrji. Oaakell: Mnrp 
Itartm, chap. xiii. 

Bluo-plgeon Flyer. A man who 

steals the load off of a house or church. 
“Bluo^” is slang for lead, so culled 
from its colour. To ” pigeon” is to 
^:li 11, cheat, or fub. Hence, blue -pigeon, 
one who cheats another of his lead, or 
fubs bis lead. “Flyer,” of course, is 
:nie who flies off with the stolen lead. 

Blue Ribbon ( The) . “ To be adorned 
with the »>i^fiue ribbon,” to be made 
kniglit of the garter, or adorned with a 
blue ribbou at the knee. Blue ribbon 
ta also a temperance badge. (Sec Cordon 
Blru.) 

liurd Lniifidown is to he made Knight of the 
<4«ner .... though there is no >a<'aiicy. Lord 
l)Crl)> rei'en ed the Blue Rihhon in law, although 
there was no Nacaiicy.’'— 2Vidh ; March, 

J'he nine Ribbon of the Turf The 
Derby. Lord George Bentinck sold his 
htiid, and found to his vexation that one 
of the horses sold won the Derby a few 
mouths afterwards. Bewailing his ill- 
luck, he said to Disraeli, “Ah ! you don’t 
know what the Derby is. ” “ Yes, I do,” 
replied Disraeli ; “ it is the blue ribbon 
of the turf,” alluding to the term eordm 
bleu ((j.r.) ; or else to the blue garter, 
the highest of all ordem. 

V * * The blue ribbou of the piAfession ” 
is the highest point of honour attainable 
therein. The blue ribbon of the Church 
is the Archbishopric of Canterbury, that 
in law is tlie oftice of Lord Chancellor. 

Blue Ribbon (A). A wale*^from a 
blow. A bruise turns the skin blue. 

“ ' Bo you want a Llneiihhon round tliose white 
sides of yaiirs, you monkey ?’g answered Orestes ; 
' oeoause, if yon do, the liippoiH)tamuB hide hangs 
ready outside.' ”—Kino$ley: Hypatia, chap, 1\ . 

Blue Ruin. Gin. Called blue from 
ib tint, and rain from its effects. ^ 

Rlue Squadron (The). One of the 
throe diviidouB of the British Fleet in 
the seyeateenffi century. (Se» Ajna&iL 
OF TfiS Bi.XJE.)r 


Blue Stoekliig A female pedant. 
In 1400 a soeiety of ladies aud gentle- 
men w& formed at Venice, distinguished 
by the colour of theii* stockings, and 
called dell<t caha. It lasted till 1590, 
when it appeared in Paiis and was tlic 
rage among the lady savantea. From 
Fronce it came to England in 1,780, when 
Mrs. Mon'tague displayed the badge cf 
the Bas-bleu club at her e'^euing assem- 
blies ]ii&. Benjamin Stillmgfleq/b was a 
constant attendant of the soirhs. Ihe 
last of the clique was Miss Mo^cktoii, 
afterwards Countess of Cork, who died 
1846. 

s 

“ ‘ You useil to bft fonil enough ot hooks ... a 
regular hlue-stocking Mr, Bland called you.’ 

E. 8. Phelps The Gates Ajar, fUai». I \ . 

Blue Talk. Indecent conversation, 
from the French, BihUotheqm Bleu. 
(Harlots are callea “Bmes” from the 
blue ^own they were oiico compelled to 
wear in the House of Correction.) 

Blue Wondor (A), The German 
Blaues Wunder^ which means “a. queer 
story,” as Ihi sollat dein blattea tomder 
seheUf You will be fiUed with amaze- 
ment (at the queer stoiy I have to 
rolatej. A “blue wonder” is a cock 
aud Dull story, an improbable tale, 
something to make one stare. The 
French, eontes blens. 

Blue and Red* in public-house signs, 
are heraldic 'colours, as the Blue ^g, 
the Blue Cow, the Red Lion, the 
Hart, etc. _ 

• s> 

Blue aud Yellow (The). The Edin- 
burgh Review ; so called from its yellow 
ana blue cover. The back is yellow, the 
rest of the cover is blue. 

Bluee (The)f applied to troops. 

The Oarjbrd Bhm. The Royal Horse 
Guards were so called in 1690, from the 
Earl of Oxford their commander and the 
blue fadngs. Wellmrton, in one of his 
despatches, writes : — “I have been ap- 
pointed colonel of the Blues.” 

**It was also known as tbe ‘Blue Guards' 
dunng tile campaign ejn Flanders a74:t-i74o).”— 
Trimm : Itegimeuts of the Bratsk Army. 


Bluff ( 7h), cin the flnmc called Poker, 
is to stake on a bad hand. This is a 
dodge resorted to by players to lead an 
adversai^ to throw np his cards and 
forfeit his stake rather than risk th^m 
against the bluffer.” 
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Blnir Harry or HaL Henry Till., 
BO called from his bluff and burly man- 
ners (1491, 1509-1547.) 


Blnndarbore. A mant, brother of 
Cormoran, who put Jack the Giant 
Killer to bed and intended to kill him ; 
but Jack Jbhrust a billet of wood into 
tlto bed, and crept under the bedstead. 
Blunderbore f^me with his 'club and 
broke tlte billet to pieces, but was much 
amazed at seeing Jack next morning at 
breakfast- time. When his astonish- 
inent was abated he asked Jack Imw 
Jie had slept. “Pretty wdll,*’ said the 
Cornish hero, “but ouce or twice f 
fancied a mouse tickled me with its 
tail.” This increased the giant’s sur- 
prise. Hasty pudding being provided 
for breakfast, Jack stowed away such 
huge stores in a bag concealed within 
liis dress that the giant could not keep 
pace with him. Jack cut the hag open 
to relievo “ the gorge,” and the giant, 
to effect the same relief, cut his throat 
and thus killed himself. {See Giaktb.) 

Blundarbnas. A short gun with a 

large bore. (Dutch, danderotiHy a thun- 
der-tube.) 

Blunt. Ready money. 

Blunt {Major-General), An old 
cavalry officer, rough in speech, but 
• very brave ana honest, of good under- 
standing, and a true patriot. (Shad- 
well? The Volunteers,) 

Blurt out IfTo), To tetl something 
from impulse which should not have 
been tola To speak incautiously, or 
without duo reflection. Florio makes 
the distinction, to “flurt with one’s 
Angers, and blurt with one’s mouth.” 


BluolL At the first blush. At the 
first glance ; speakmg off-hand without 
having given the subject mature deliber- 
ation. The allusion is to blushing at 
some sudden or unexpected allui^m; 
the first time the thought has flashed 
into your mind. 

To put to the blush. To make one 
blush with shame, annoyance, or con- 
fusion. • 


Bogland intgbt'^lnsb^ MSS, wbea Bnglisb- 


tlon%, p. 4ia 


io Qi^Jdohj in old Bunie, was a fierce 
Gothic captain, son of Odin. name 
was useo. bj his soldters isrhen they 
would take the enemy sui|irtee. 
Wiliam Tnnple,) 


From this name comes our ho^e, a 
hobgoblin or little Bo. Gifford Castle 
is called Bo Hall, being said to have 
been constructed, by bogies or magic. 
Compare Greek^%>»f hah ! Yerb, hoaol to 
shout out ; Latin, m*o, to bellow like a 
bull (bos). {See BoAib.) 

You cannot sou Bo ! to a goose— -i.e, 
you are a coward who dare not say l)o ! 
even to a fool. When Ben Jonson was 
introduced to a nobleman, the poor was 
so struck with his homely appearance 
that he exclaimed, “What I are you 
Ben JoMon P Why, you look as if you 
could not say Bo ! to a goose. ” “ Bo ! ” 
exclaimed tne witty dramatist, turning 
to the peer and making his how. (Latin, 
ho-are ; Greek, boa-ein^ to cry aloud.) 

Bo-tree. A corruption of hodhi or 
bodhimnM (the tree of wisdom), under 
which Sakyamuni used to sit when he 
concocted uie system called Buddhism, 

Boa. Pliny says the word is from 
bos (a cow), and arose from the su^osi- 
tion that the boa sucked the nu&c of 
cows. •• 

Boanerges (sons of tlmuder). A 
name given to James and John, the sons 
of Zeuedee, because they wanted to call 
down “fire from heaven” to consume 
the Samaritans for not “receiving” the 
Lord Jesus. (Luke ix. 54 ; see Mark 
Ui. 17.) 

Boar. The Boar. Richard III. ; so 
called from his cognisance. 

The wretebed, blood)', and usurping lif>ar 

Tbftt spoiled your summer fields and fruitful 
vines : • 

. . . This foul swine . . . lies nnvr . . . 

Near tS the town of Leicester, as we ieani." 

8hake9prare : Richard If/., v. 3. 

The hnstled Baptist boar. So Dryden 
denominates the Anabaptists in his bind 
and Pantlie7\ 

“ The bristled Baptist boar, impure as he[theape], 

But whitened with ibe foam of sanctity, 

Witb flit jlflllutions filled the sacred place, 

And mountains levelled in his furious race.*’ 
Part i. SOS. 

The wild boar of Ardennes sanglier 
des Ardennes], Guillaume, Comte de la 
Marck, ap called because he was fierce 
as the wild boar, which he delighted to 
hunt. Inti^duced by Sir Walter Scott 
as William. Count of la Marck, in Quen- 
tin Durward. * 

Bear {The\ eaten every evening in 
Valhalla by the JEsir, w^ named S.£H- 
RJMNIB. It was eateii' evc^ry evening 
and next moming wae restored whole 
again. 

Bear** FImOu Buddhfi died from a 
meal of dried boar s flesh, Mr. Siimett 
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tells us that the “ boar ” referred to was 
I the boar avatar of Yishuu, and that 
** dried boar's flesh ” means esoteric 
knowledge prepared for popular use. 
None but Buddha hi&iseli must take 
the responsibility of giving out occult 
secrets, and he diedlWnile so occupied, 

i.e. in preparing for the gonertd esoteric 
knowledge. The protreptics of Jambii- 
cus oi'e oicamples of similar interpreta- 
tions. (See Nineteaith CetUuru. June, 
1893, p. 1021.) 

Boar’a Head. [The Christmas dish.] 
Freyr, the Scandinavian god cd peace 
and plenty, used to ride on the boar 
Gullinhursti ; his festival was held at 
Yuletide {winter aoUtxce)^ when a boar 
was sacriliced to his honour. 

The Boards Head. This tavern, made 
immortal by Shakespeare, used to stand 
in Eastchcim, on the site of the present 
statue of William IV. It was the cog- 
nisance of the Gordons, the progenitor 
of which clan slew, in the forest of 
Huntley, a wild boar, the teiTor of all 
the Mci’8€|^093). 

Board. A council which sits at a 
board or table ; as “ Board of Directors,*' 

“ Board of Guardians,” “School Board,” 

“ Board of Trade,” etc. (Anglo-Saxon, 
bord^ a board, table, etc.) 

To sweep the hoard. To win and carry 
off all the stakes in a game of cards. 

2. Boardj in sea phrases, is all that 
space of the sea which a ship passes 
over in tacking. 

On board. In the ship. “To go on 
board,” to enfci the ship or other sea 
vessel, 

- Overboard. Fallen out of the sliip 
into the sea. 

To hoard a ship is to get on board an 
enemy’s vessel. 

To make a good hoard. To make a good 
or long tack in beating to wi^wai'd. 

I'o make a short board. To make a 
short tack. “To make short boards,” 
to tack frequently. 

To make a stern board. To sail stem 
foremost. 

To run aboard of. To rud foul of 
[another sliip]. 

3. To board. To feed and lodge to- 
gether, is taken from the custom of the 
university members, etc., dining together 
at a common table or board. 

Board. To accost. (Frcncdi, 
to accost.)* 

“ J'H her, tLougli sbe chide as loud 
AS thunder.^' . 

case also gfflrS ) 


Board of Greon Cloth. So called 
because the lord steward and his board 
sat aif a table covered with green 
cloth. It existed certainly in the reign 
of Henry 1., und probably earlier, and 
was abol sh k 1 in 1849. 

“ Board of Oi wii OIjUIi, June lutb, 16RI. Order 
WHS this day uixeu that the Maides of Honour 
should have cuerry-tnrts instead of gooBel»err)- 
Carts, it being obser^od that chen'fs are three- 
pence a pound?' • 

BilMurd School {A). An undenomi- 
national elementary school m iifaged by 
u School Board, and supported by a 
Jajliamentary grant collected b^ a rkto. 

* Bourdliig SohooL / am going to* 
boarding sehool. Going to prison to be 
taught good behaviour. 

Boards. He ts on the hoards^ i.e. an 
actor by profession. ^ 

Boast (The). The vainglory, the 
ostentation, that which a person boasts 
of, or is proud of. 

“ The ))oast of hemldry, tlic iwinp of power, 
Awaits Cs/cl alike (he inevitable hoiii.” 

Vriiy : Ulte Eleuy. stanza 9. 

Boast of England {The). Tom 

'^lumb or Tom -a-lin. Bichard J ohuson , 
in 1599, published a “history of this 
ever-renowned soldier, the Bed Bo.se 
Knight, Bimianied The Boost of Eng- 
land, allowing his honorable victories in 
foreign coifhtries, with his strange for- 
tunes in Laud, and how he, 

married the fair Angliterra, daughter of ’ 
Prester John. ...” « 

Boat. Both in the sf^me boat. Both 
treated alike; both placed in the same 
conditions. The reference is to the boat 
launched when a shifl is wrecked. 

To be represented in a boat is the 
ordinary symbol of apotheo'sis. Many 
sovereigns ore so represented on coins. 

Boatswain. The oflicer who has 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, an- 
chors, cordage, caoles, and emours. 
Swain ii the Saxon swein (a boy, ser- 
vant), Swedish even. Hence, a shepherd 
is a Bwain,dlid a sweetheart is a woman’s 
servant or swain# 

Boatswem. Tlie name of Byron's 
favourite buried in Newstead Abbey 
garden. • 

Boas and JtoOhIn. The names of the 
two bftusen pillars set up Solomon 
at tbs eatnilioe of his temple— Boaz 
(ctrwtsf^V on the left hand, and JiAshiu 
(stamity) on the right. (1 Kings viL 21.) 

“*^0 pUlan railing hy their ikill profoanil. 

Ml and JachOi, tom' the Xait renowned." 

GrsObe: Boronak. 
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. Bob. A fihilluig. A **beoder*Via a 
sixpence. (Compare Bawbee.) 

Bob, A Set of changes rune on [clftirch] 
bells: as a *'bob major/’ a ^’bob- 
minor,” a “triple bob.” 

To give the bob to any one. To deceive, 
to balk. This word is a corruption of 
pop. The. bob of a pendulum or 
mason’s plumb-line is the weieht that 
pops backwardi and forwards. The bob 
of a fishing-line pops upand down when 
fish nibble at the bait. To bob for apples 
or clierrjoB is to try and catch them 
while tliey swing backwards and fq|;- . 
wards. As this is very decqitive. it is^ 
easy to see how the word signifies to 
balk, etc. 

To M means also to thump, and a hob 
is a blow. 

“He that a fool dfUh very wleelj* hit, 

Doth \ ery foolianly, altnough lie ainart, 

Not tu geein aenaeleaa of the hoh." 

Hhakeepeare : A8 Tou Like Jt, ii. 7. 

Bear a bob. Be brisk. The idlusion 
is to bobbing for apples, in which it 
Requires great agility and quickness to 
catch the apple. 

A bob wig, A wig* in which the 
bottom locks are turned up into bobs or 
short curls. 

liob'adiL A imlita]^ braggart of 
the first water. Captain Bobadil is a 
character in Ben Juuion’s oamedy of 
JRvei'y Man in his Humour, This name was 
probably suggested by Bobadillfli, first 
. governor of Cuba, who sent Columbus 
home in chains. {See ViNCBgT.) 

“ Bobadil is the aiilhnr’s best invention, and Is 
worthy to march In the same regiment with 
Bessns and Pistol. Parolles, and the Copper Cap- 
tain " <q.v ).-B. W. Pi’ocUh, 

V Sec all these names in their proper 
places. 

Bobbery* as “ Kicking up a bobheiy,’’ 
making a squabble or tumult, kicking 
up a diindy. It is much used in India, 
and Colonel Yule says it is of Indian 
origin. 

BobbUb. Pretty bobbis^ Pret^ 
well (in spirits and health), ^rom boo, 

» brisk. (See above,) A very anmeut ex- 
pression. 

Bobbit. 1/ it im*f weef hobbit u>e*U 
hob it again. If it is not done well 
enough, we will try a^n. To bob is to 
dance, and literally the proverb means, 
” If ft is not well oano^d, we will dance 
over again.” 

Bobbgrr-A policeman $ to eoQed be- 
cause &r Peel introduced xhe 


force, at least into Ireland. {See 
Pkbucb.) 

“ But oh I for the grip of the )>ob)>y’B hand 
UiKm his neck that day/' 

Punch : iuty 26. 1M4. 

Boocoe {Kina), *A kind of Solomon, 
who not only drank strong poison ’’ in 
the name of the Trimte ” without hurt ; 
but also answered questions of wisdom, 
morality, and natural science. {The 
History of King Boccus and Sydrack, 
from the French.) 


BoelrtiMid or Bookland, Land severed 
from the folcland, and converted into a 
private e^te of perpetual inheritance 
by a short and simple deed or hook. 

Bod. The divinity invoked by Indian 
women who desire fecundity. Children 
bom after an invocation to Bod must be 
redeemed, or else serve in the temple of 
the goddess, {Indian mythology,) 


BodeiipBoe. The Lake of Constance ; 
so called because it lies in the Boden, or 
low country at the foot of the Alps, 
(Latin, Senm Bodamicus,) 


Bodies. Compound bodiesf^ chemi- 
cal phraseology, mean those which have 
two or more simple bodies or elements 
in their comi^ition, as water. 

Simple bodies, in chemical phraseology, 
mean the elements. 

The heavenly bodies. The sun, moon, 
stars, and so on. 

The seven bodies (of alchemists). The 
seven mq||ls supi^sed to correspond 
with the seven “ planets,” 


Planets. 

1. Apollo, or tlie Bun 

3. Dinim, or the Moitn •• .. •• .. 

S. Mercury 

4. Venus • 


6. Jupiter 

7. Saturn 


Metals, 

Gold. 

Biher. 

UnickBilver. 

ntpper. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Load. 


Bodkin* A dagger. (Welsh, bodogyn, 
a small dagger.) 

TPhen he himself might his 
quietus make with a hare bodkin {Hamlet, 
lii. 1). A stiletto worn by ladies in the 
hair, not a d^ger. In the Seven Cham- 
pions, Castria took her silver lx»dkin 
from her hair, and stabbed to death first 
her siste^and then herself. Praxida 
stabbed herself in a similar manner. 
Shakemeare Could not mean that a man 
might KiU himselTwith a naked dagger, 
but that even a hair-pin would sumce 
to give a man his quietus. 


To ride hodkinA To ride*in 
a carriage between two othent, the ao- 
oommodation being only for two. 

• V Dr. Payne says that bodkin in this 
sense is*a oontraotion ol^ bddykin, c. 
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little body, which may be squeezed into 
a small space. 

“ If you CRT) })odkin the sweet creature into the 
coach. ’—Wibfcon. , , ,,, 

“ There la hardly room l)etwefln Joa and Miss 
Bharp, who are on the iront seat, Mr. Oshorne 
Hitting )>o(lkin opposite, hetween Captain Uobhin 
and Au.eMn" -Thackeray: Vamty Fair. 


Bodle. A Scotch coin, worth the 
sixth of a penny ; so called from Both- 
well, a miiii-’inaster. 

" Fair play, he car'd na deils a lioddlo." 

Burns: Tam o' Skanter, line 110. 


To care not a hodle = our English 
phrase, “ Not to care a farthing.’* 
Bodle'lan Lilmry (OxSordl. So 
called because it was restored by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in 1697. 

Body. (Anglo-Saxon, bodig.) 

A regular body^ in geomet^, mean.s 
one of‘ the five regular solids, called 
Platonic** because first suggested by 
Plato. (See Platonic Bodies.) 

7b body forth. To give mental shape 
to an ide^ form. 


InmffinatioQ bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown.*’ 

ShnkespemXi : Midsummer Night's Drea/Mt v. 1 . 

Body and SouL To keep body and 
soul together. To sustain life ; from the 
notion* that the soul gives life. The 
Lntin antmay and the Greek paychiy 
mean both sotil and life ; and, according 
to Iloinerio mythology, the departed 
soul retains tlie shape and semblance 
of the body, hence the notion of ghosts. 
Indeed, if the soul is the ‘‘ principle of 
life,** it must of necessity bo the fac- 
simile of eve^ living atom of the body. 
{See Astral Body.) 

Body-oolonr {A), Is a paint con- 
taining a body or consistency. In water- 
colours it is mixed with white lead and 
laid on thickly. 

Body Corporate {A), An aggregate 
of individuals legally united into a cor- 
poration. t> 

Body BoUtio (A), A whole nation 
considered fis a political corporation ; the 
state. In Latin, totwn corpm reipublkee. 


Body-matolior {A), One who 
snatches or purloins bodies, newly 
buried, to 'self them to surgeons for 
dissection. By a play on* the words, a 
bum-bailiff wao so dtlled, because ^ 
duty was to snatch or capture the body 
of a delinquent. 

7 The nrst instance of body-snatching 
on record was in 1777. It was the bbdy 
of Mrs. Jane Sainsbury fttim the burial 
ground n^ Gray's inn Lane. The 
men, being oonTioted, were imprisoned 
for six montas. . ^ 


Bcemond. The Christian King of 
Antioch, who tried to teach h^ subjects 
arts, laws, and religion. P^hus de- 
livered to him a fort, by which Antioch 
was taken by the Chnstians after an 
eight months* siege. Bcemond and 
Roge'ro were two brothers, the sons of 
Roberto Guiscardo, of the Nqrman race. 
(Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered,) 


Bceo'tla. According to fable it is 
BO’Called because Cadmus was conducted 
by an o:^Qreek^oM«) to the spot where 
he built Thebes ; but, according to fact, 
it** was so called because it abounded in 
‘ cattle. (Greek, Box6tia.) 

Boso'tian. A rude, unlettered person , 
a dull blockhead. The ancient Boeotians 
loved agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
so the Athenians used to say they were 
dull and thick as their Own atmosphere ; 
yet Hesiod, Pindar, Corinua, Plutarch, 
Felop^idas, and Epaminondas, were all 
Boeotians. 


Bcoo'tUui Bmw. Ears unable to ap- 
preciate music or rhetoric. 

** Well, f nend, 1 asMure thee thou hast not got 
Bceotian ears C^eause you can appreciate the 
beauties of my sermons]."— Le Sage: Gil Bins, 
vll.3, 

BoiFtliliia. Last of the Latin authors, 
properly so called (470-524). Alfred 
the Great translated his Cmsolatxo'ne 
Philosophies into Anglo-Saxon. 


Bogle. A scarecrow, a goblin. (Bul- 
garian, bog^ a j^d; Slavonic, bogu; 
Welsh, Bwgy a gomin, our bugbears) 

The Asqprian mothers used to scare 
their childron with the Yiame of Nars^s 
(jSxbbon ) ; the Syrians with that of 
Richard Oceur de lion ; the Dutch with 
Boh, the Gothic gener^ ( Warton ) ; the 
Jews with LQiui ; the Turks with 
Mathias Corvi^nus, the Hungarian king; 
and the English with the name of Luns- 
fort {q,v,), (Sse Bo.) 

Bo'i^ (in Orlando Funoso), One of 
the allies of Charlemagne. He promised 
his wife to return within six moons, but 
was slain by DardineUo. 

Bogle AwinAle. A gigantic swindle 
concocted m Pdris by fourteen persons, 
who expected to net at least a million 
sterling. B ?ras giposeff in the Ttfnes. 

BogomllL A religious sect of the 
twelf^ century, whose chief seat was 
Thrace. So called from their constant 
repetitiem pf the words, Iprd, •have 
mercy upoii us/' whirii, in Bulgarian, is 
hog (Lora), mmi (have mercy). 

Bogtroltorg. Iririitramps; sooalled 
from their skill in oroasing the Irish 
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from tuasock to tuasock^ either as 
gudes or to esoope pursuit. 

Bog^* Bagw currency, For^ or 
sham bills. Bogue trancaotume, Fraudu- 
lent tranaactiona The word is by some 
oonneoted with bogie. 

Lowell {BiglQVi Paperti) Murs," I more than bus- 
uect the wurU to be a corruption of the french 

ra Krenoh argot is another word fftogve), the 
rind of a green cheBtnut» or case of a watch ; a 
bogus chestnut oinvatch. 

Boli^me {La), A Bohemian, tha{ is, 
one living on his wits, such ae a penny- 
a-liner, ' journalist, politician, artut, 
dancer, or in fact any chevalier oi‘ 
unsettled habits and no settled home.* 
From the French, Bohemienf a gip^. 

Une matson dc Bo)Ume means a house 
where no regularity is observed, but all 
things are at sixes and sevens. 

Bohe'mla. Q^een of Bohe^nia, 
A public -house sign in honour of Lady 
Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James 1., 
who was married to Frederick, elector 
palatine, for whom Bohemia was raised 
into a separate kingdom. It is through 
this lady that the Brunswick family suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Great Brit^. 

Bohemian. A gipsy, an impostor. 
Thp first gipsies tlmt entered France 
came from Bohemia, and appeared before 
Paris in 1427. They were not allowed to 
enter the city, but were lodged at La 
Ghapelle St. Denis. 

A slang term applied to literaiy men 
> and artists of loose and iirespilar habits, 
living by what ^ey can plo%up by their 
brains. 

Never was there an editor wltb lew about him 
of the litorary Bobemiim. A strong contrast to 
his unhappy contempomiyi Chatterton.*'— rbrt- 
nightly Bevimel: Paat&n Lmeer. 


ordin^ conditions, boils. (212^ Fah- 
renheit, 100» Oentig^e, 80^ Beaumur.) 

Bolloy or Boily, Bread soaked in 
water. A word used m baby-farming 
establishments (Frehch, houiute), {Vail 
Miai Budget, Aug. ^2, 1889.) 

Bolaoero'iui OoUootioau A collec- 
tion at Stuttgart of the early apedmens 
of German art, made by the three 
brothers Boisser^e. 

Bolfiy or Boley, The giant which the 
Indians say conquered heaven, earth, and 
the inferno. {Indian mythology.) 

9oliL Bold ae Beauchamp (Beebh-um). 
It is said that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, with one squire and six 
archers, overihrew 100 armed men at 
H^ges, in Xormandy, in 1346. 

This exploit is not more incredible 
than that attributed to Captal-de-Buch, 
who, with forty followers, cleared Meaux 
of the insurgents called La Jacquerie.'* 
7,000 of whom were slain by this litUe 
band, or trampled to death in tho 
narrow streets as they fled pMiic-Btruck 
(1358). 

Bold as brass. Downright impudent ; 
without modesty. Simuarly, we say 
“ brazen-faced.*’ 

I make bold to say. I take the liberty 
of saying ; I venture to say. 

Bolemnm Promontory. The Land’s 
End, 

BoloM. A Spanish dance ; so called 
from the name of the inventor. 

BoUagbroke. Hen^ lY. of Eng- 
land ; sq called from Solingbroke, in 
Lincolnshire, where he was bom. (1366, 
1399-1413.) 


Bobe’mlaa BroibreiL A religious 
sect formed out of the remnants of the 
Hussites. They arose at Fmgue in the 
fifteenth oentuiy, and were nicknamed 
Cave-dwellers, li^ose they Indeed in 
caves to avoid persecution. 

Bobemlaa Zdlb {A). An irregular, 
restless way of living, like that of a gipsy. 

Bobort {^r). A knight of Aftiiur’s 
Bound Table, brother of Sir Lionel, and 
nephew of Lancelot of the lake. Also 
called Sir Bors. ^ 

Bot'es (2 syi.). Prietta cl the aavages 
of Florida. Each prieat has his special 
idol, which must be invoked by the fumes 
of tobaccef. {America^ 

BoUlDMelat# Md uute uf 
mt. angry indeed, • Ikooirly 

point <n heat at whli!^ wkt^ woer 


BoUnadists. Editors of the Acta 
Sanctorum begun ^ J ohn BoUand (1596- 
1665) ; the sixty-first folio volume was 
publii^ed ^ 1875. 

Bollea. Swollen. (Anglo - Saxon, 
holla, a bowl.) Hence **jomts bolne- 
big ” {Golding), and “ bolne in pride ** 
{Phaer). The seed capsule or pod of 
&x is caned a boll.” 

**Tb6 bsrwy wu In the ear, and the flax was 
?M>Ued."— Kxod. lx. 81, 

80lo'g»bftioiip. A variety Of barite, 
found in masses near Bologna. After 
being heated, powdered, ana exposed to 
me B^t it Deoomes phosphorescent in 

BOlogBeoeiUbnoL There ware three 
periods to the BcdomieseSehool in paint- 
big— me Early« me Bomsn, and the 
Eolectie. The first was* founded by 
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Maroo Zoppo, in the fifteenth century, 
and its best exponent was Francia. The 
second was founded in the sixteenth 
century by Bagnacavtillo, and its chief 
exponents were Priiflaticlo, Tibaldi, and 
Nicolo dell* Aba'te. The third was 
founded by the CarApCci, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, and its best 
masters have boon Domonichi'uo, Lan* 
franco, Guido, Schido'ne, Guerci'no, and 
Alba'ni. 

Bolt. An arrow, a shaft (Anglo- 
Saxon, bolta ; Danish, bolt ; Greek, hallo ^ 
to cast ; Latin, pello^ to drive). A door 
bolt is a shaft of wood or irftn, which 
may be shot or driven forward to secure 
a door. A thunderbolt is an hypothetical 
shaft cast from the clouds ; an aerolite. 
(Jmxd'e bolt is Cupid’s arrow. 

The fooVs bolt \s soon spent. A foolish 
archer shoots all his arrows so heedlessly 
that he loaves himself no resources in 
case of need. 

1 must bolt. Be off like an arrow. 

To bolt food. To swallow it quickly 
without waiting to chew it. 

To bolt out the truth. To blurt it out ; 
also To bolt out., to exclude or shut out 
by bolting the door. 

To bolt. To sift, as flour is bolted. 
This has a different derivation to the 
above (Low Latin, bult-Hla^ a boulter, 
from an Old French word for coarse 
cloth). 

*' I cannot bolt this luattor to the bran. 

As Bradwarden and holy Austin can/’ 

Dri/den’ a mraton oj the Cock and Fox. 

Bolt from tbe Blno (A). There fell 
a holt front the blue. A sudden and 
wholly unexpected catastrophe or event 
occurred, hke a thunderbolt” from the 
blue sky, or flash of lightning without 
waniing and wholly unexpect^. 

“.Nainqiio Diespiter 

I(<ni roruBco nublla dividens, 

Pleruiiuiue, iier piirum tonautes 

Etf it e^uos \ uliicremque currunk . . 

Horace: 1 Ode xxxlv. 

'* On Monday, Dec. 22nd [ISQO], there fell a bolt 
from the blue. Tbe morning imiwrs announoeit 
that tbe men were out [on strike]."— 

Century, February, L8D1, p. 240. 

V In this phrase the word bolt ” is 
used in the popular sense for flghtning, 
the Latin futmen^ the French fbudre and 
tomerre, in English somdtimes for an 
aerolite. Of course, In strict scientific 
language, a flash of lightning is not a 
thunderbolt. Metaphorically, it means 
a sudden and wholly unexpected catas- 
trophe, like a thunderbolt [flash^of 
lightning] from a blue or serene sky. 

Oemum: Wleelu BUtsstrabl aus blauem Aether. 

JtaUan ; Oomme on tolmine a oiel aereno. • 

Latin: AadiU<idt ctsb genitor de iwrie sereiia 
Ihtonuit liDvuui. CViryil: .Xntid.\\ Sw.] 


Bolt IB Ton, a public- house sign, 
is herablic. In herald^ it is applied to 
a bird- bolt, in pole, piercing ‘through a 
tun. The punning crest of Serjeant 
Bolton, who died 1787, was ” on a wreath 
a tun erect proper, transpierced by an 
arrow f esse ways or.” Another family 
of tlie some name has for oipst ” a tun 
with a bird-bolt through it proper.” .A 
third, having oil the sam^ string, has a 
bolt gules in a tun or.’* The public- 
house sign distingmshed by this device 
or name adopted it in honour, of spme 
fa|nily claiming one of the devices men- 
jtioned above. 

Bolt Uprtgbt. Straight as an arrow. 
A bolt is an arrow with a round knob at 
the end, used for shooting at rooks, etc. 

Bolted. Bolted out. Either ran off 
suddenly, or being bufrod out of the 
house. 

The horse bolted. The horse shot off 
like a holt or arrow. 

Bolted Arrow. A bluut arrow for 
shooting young rooks with a cross-bow ; 
called ” bolting rooks.” A gun would 
not do, and an arrow would mangle the 
little things too much. 

Bolton. The Bolton Ass. This erpa- 
ture is said to have chewed tobacco and 
taken snuff, {Dr. Doran.) 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton. Give 
me some advantage. Wliat you say- 
must be qualified, as it is too strong. 
Kay says that a collection of proverbs 
were once presented to the Virgin Queen, 
with the assurance that^t contained all 
the proverbs in the languag^e ; but the 
Queen rebuked the Imaster with the pro- 
verb, Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton,” 
a proverb omitted in the compilation. 
John Bolton was one of the courtiers 
who used to play cards and dice with 
Henry VIII., and flattered the king by 
asking him to allow him an ace or some 
advantage in the game. 

Bolnfl. An apothecary. Apothecaries 
are so called because they administer 
boluses. Similar^ Mrs. Suds is a washer- 
woman ; Boots^is the shoeblack of an 
inn, etc. 

Qeor^ CBlmair adopts the name for 
bis apolhecaiy, wno wrote his labels in 
rhyme, one of which was — 

• *’ Wben taken, 

To be well sbakea " ; ^ 

but the patient being shaken, (nstead of 
the mixture, died. 

111. * A shell filled with gunpowder. 
(Greek, homboa ; Latin, bennbus, any 
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deep noise. Thus Ihstt4S says : ** 
bus, sontts non apium tantum, aut poculi 
bilbientis, •aed etiam toniii't^s,‘^'* * And 
Catullus applies it to the blast of a trum- 
pet, “ efflabant comm bombis^'' Ixiv. 263.) 

Bomta. King Bomba, A nickname 
{^iven to Ferdinand II., Kins of Naples, 
m consequence of his cruel bomb^- 
ment of Messi'na in 1848, in which the 
slaughter and •destruction of property 
was most wanton. • 

Bomba II. was the nickname mven to 
his son Francis II. for bombanung Pa- 
lermo in 1860. He was also callfd . 
Bombah’nv (Little Bomba). , 

Another meaning equally applicable is 
Vox et prteteVea mhil. Bomba being the 
explosion made by puffing out the cheeks, 
and causing them suddenly to collapse. 
Liar, break-pron^se, worthless. 

Bombast literally means the produce 
of the bombyx (Middle Latin bombaXy 
Greek bombux)^ and applied to cotton- 
wool used for jadding. The head of the 
cotton plant was called * * bombast ” or 
*‘bombace’’ in the sixteenth century. 
Bombast was much used in the reign of 
Heiiiy VIII. for padding, and hence in- 
flated language was so called. 

“ Wc have received your letters full of love, . . . 

Asd in our inatdeu council rated thorn . . . 

As bombast and us lining to the time." 

Shnkenpeare : Lovs'a Lahour'a Lott, v. 3. 

Bombastes Fnrto^sio. One who 

talks big and uses long sesquipedalian 
words ; the ideal of bombeut. He is 
the hero of a burlesque opera so called, 
by William Barges Bhodee. •(1790.) 

Bombastus. The family name of 
Aureolus Paracelsus (1493-1541), He 
is said to have lent a small devil 
prisoner in the pommm of his sword. 

“ BoraV»a8tUB kept a devil’s Wrd 
Shut in the pommel of bis sword, 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mounteltauks.'* 

S. Batter: f/iufihrau, part ii. S. 

Bon Oaultlor MImAm, Parodies 
of modem poetry by W. E. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin (Sir). 

Boa gr6 mml gr^ Willing or un- 
willing, willy nilly, nolens voUns, 

Bob Mot (French). A good or witty 
saying; a pun; a clever re|^rtee. 

Bon Ton (French)? Good manners, 
or manners accredited by good society. 

Bob Vlvaat (French), A f^liver : 
one |rho indulges in the ** gQ<^ thxogs of 
the table,** 

> Vldo* Without subterfuge or 
dec^tion ; really and truly^ •lately, 
in good faith (Latin), ^ 


Bona-ro^MU A courtesan (Italian) ; 
BO called from, the smartness of their 
robes or dresses. 

“ We knew where the bona-rohas were." 

Shakesp^re: 3 Henry IV., ill, 3. 

Bondnoa Boadicea. {Fletcher's 
Tragedy^ 1647.) • 

Bono. Bred in the bone. A part of one's 
nature. Wbat*s bred iu the bone will 
come out iu the flesh.” A natural pro- 
pensity cannot be repressed. Naturam 
jured expellas^ autem uaqtte redibit. 

Bone in my Throat. I have a bone 
in my thryat, I cannot talk ; I cannot 
answer your question. 

I 'have a hone in my leg. An excuse 
given to children for not moving from 
one’s seat. Similarly, I have a bone 
in my arm,” and must be excused using 
it for the present. 

Bone of Contention. A disputed 
point ; a point not yet settled. Tlie 
metaphor is taken from tlie proverb 
about Two dogs flghting for a bone,*’ 
etc. 

Bones. Beuca'lLon, aftei* ^ Deluge, 
was ordered to cast behind him the bones 
of his mother^ t.e, the stones of mother 
earth. Those thrown by Deuca'lion be- 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. 

Pindar Buggesta that laati, a stone, is a pun on 
lno8, the ueople. Both words, iu the genitive 
case singular, are alike laoiu (OlynthiCH, ix. HO.) 

Bono to plok {A). ' A sup to Oor- 
bSruB. A lucrative appointment given 
to a troublesome (mponent in order to 
silence him. Thus Uhislsolm Anstey was 
sent to Hong-Eong os a judg^e to keep 
him away from the House of Commons. 
Of course the allusion is to throwing a 
bone to a dog barking at you. 

*' In those days the usual plan to get rid of an 
oratorical patriot in the House was to give him 
’ a hone to pick.' "—Anlhany Collins. 

I have (Fbone to pick with you. An 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. At 
the marriage banquets of the Sicilian 
poor, the bride’s father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom a bone, 
sayingj *kPick this bone, for you have 
taken in hand a much holder task,” 

Bone. {See Albadaba; Lt7z; Os 
Saobum.) 

Bona {To), To filch, as, / honed it, 
ShaJeespe^e (2 Henry T/., act i. 3) says, 
hese ten bones, my lord . . .** 
meaning his ten fingers ; and {Hamlet, 
iii. 2) calls the fitters ^’pickers and 
itealers.” Putting the two together, 
there can he no doubt that ** to bone ”, 
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means to flnirer, that is, “ to pick and 
steal.” 

You thought that I vnn hurled deep 
Quite decout-llke and chary, 

But from her grave in Mary-bone. 

They’ve come anA boned your Mary i" 

Hood : Mary't Ofioat. 

Bone-grnbbor ^). A person who 
grubs about dust-bins, gutters, etc., for 
refuse bones, which he sells to bone- 
grinders, and other dealers iu such stores. 

Bone-laoe. Lace woven on bobbins 
made of trotter-bones. 


Bone-Shaker A four-wheel 

cab ; also an old bicycle. ^ 

"A good Bivlft haoBom is worth twice aB much 
as a ^ boue-shaker ' auy dvky"—yineteenth Ctu- 
tury, March, imfH, p. 473. 

Boneda / doned Aim. Caught or 
seized him. (S^d ahove^ To Bone.} 

BoneiL The man who rattles or plays 
the bones in nigger troupes. 

To make no bonee about the matter^ i.e. 
no difticulty, no scrtmle. Dice are called 
“bones,” and the l^onchy Jlatter U de 
(to mince the matter), is the opposite of 
our exprfi -uion. To make no bones of a 
thing 18 not to flatter, or “ make much 
of,” or humour the dice in order to show 
favour. 

Napm'h bones. {See mider NiJ»iEB.) 

Without more bones. Without further 
scruple or objection. (See above^ ** Make 
no bones^'' etc.) 


Bonese (2 ^1.). The inhabitants of 
Bo'ni, one of the OelebSs. 


Bonllrb* Jamsossium. Th^Atheneeum. 
shows that the word means a fire made 
of bones ; one Auotation runs thus, “ In 
the worship of St. John, the people . . . 
made three manner of fires : one was of 
clean bones and no wood, and that is 
called a bonefire ; another of clean wood 
and no bones, and that is called a wood- 
fire . . . and the third is made of wood 
and bones, and is called St. John’s 
fire’” (Quatuor Sei'mones^ 1499). Cer- 
tainly bone (Scotch, bam) is tne more 
ancient way of spelling the first syllable 
of the word ; out some suggest that 
“ bem-fire ” is really “ boon-to.” 


” Id Btime parts of Ltncolnslilre . . . tliev make 
Ares lu the public streets . . . with bones of oxen, 
Bbeep. etc. . . . heaped togethei*. . , hence came 
the origin of bonSrea."— isa. 

V Whatever the origin of the word, it 
haj» loi^ been used to signify either a 
beacon nr& or a boon fire, i.e. a fire ex- 
pressive or joy. We often find the viord 
spelt ** bane-nre,” where bane may mean 
“bone” or bemn. Welsh ban^ lofty; 
allied to the Norwegian baun, a beaooa 
or cresset, « 


Bon'homla '• Kindness, good nature ; 
free and easy manners ; oor^l benevo- 
lence^ (French.) 

“ I never knew a more prepossessing man. His 
bmhtmie was Infectious.”— C. J). Warner; LiWo 
Joumeft, chap. vl. 

BonliQiiisne (Un)» A goody man; 
according to Dr. Young’s Une, “ What 
is mere good nature, but a fool r ” The 
word, divided into two, is used in a gbod 
sense, as JStre un bon homme. Jacques 
Banhomtne means a peasant. 

Jacottes Bonhomme (French). A peas- 
ant who ventures to interfere in politics. 
Kence, the peasants' rebellion in 1368 
was called La Jacquene. The term 
means “James Gooofellow”; we also 
often address the poor as “My good 
fellow.” 

Bon’illaoe. A sleek, good-tempered, 
jollv landlord. From Pkrquhar’s comedy 
of The Beaux' Stratagetn. 

** A regular BritiBh Boniface."— T/ic John Bull. 

St. Boniface. The apostle of Germany, 
an Anglo-Saxon whose original name 
was fnnif rid or WtnfrUh. (680-760.) 

St. Boniface's cup. An extra cim of 
wine (to the health of the Popc^. rope 
Boniface, we are told in the Ebiietatis 
Encomium^ instituted an indulgence to 
those who drank his g^od health after 
grace, or tlie health of the Pope of the 
time being. An excuse for an extra 
glass. 

Bonne (French). A nursemaid, a 
nui'sery goveruess. o 


Bonne (Bonolie (A). A delicious 
morsel ; a tit-bit (tid-bit). 

” Now I'll give you a real bome-bouchfi. TLis is 
a hcttle of the famouB hornet port of 1811."— 27<e 
Epicure. 

Bonnet. A pretended player at a 
gaming-table, or bidder at an auction, 
to lure others to play « so called because 
he blinds the eyes of his dupes, just as 
if he had stnicx their bonnet over their 


eyes. 

A roan who sits at a gaming table,and appears 
to be play lug against the table : when a stranger 
appears the Bonnet generally wins.*’— The Times. 


Braid Bonnet. ThS^c^d Sootdh cap, * 
m^e of m^ed woollen, without seam or 

Gkmaery Bonnet. The Kighkikd bon- 
net wmch rises to a point in Iroiit. 

Henae a green bonnet. Has failed in 
trade. In ttanoa it used to bp cuetom- 
aiy, even In the seryenteenth oentmy.for 
buucrupts to wear a green bonnet (cioth 

^e hoe a bee in hie bonnet. (See Bee.) 
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Botmet Lalrdfl* Local magpies of 
Scotland, who wore the Braid Bonuet. 

« • 
Bonnet^pieoe* A ^Id coin of James 
V. of Scotland, the long's head on which 
wears a bonuet. 

Bonnet Ronge. Tlie red cap^of 
Liberty worn by the leaders of tlio 
French revolution. It is the emblem of 
Bed Bepublic^pisixi. 

Bonnie Dundee* John Orabaxfi, of 
Olaverhouse, Viscount Dundee (16^- 
1689). • 

• Bonnyelnbher. A drink made*o| 
beer and buttermilk. (Irish, dainue, 
milk ; claba, thick or thickened.) 

'' Witli l)eeraud buttermilk, mlnffled together, . . 
To drink Bueb . . . Iiuany-clapuer." 

Ben Jtmson : The New Inn, i. 3. 

Bono JoluQflky. John Bull is so 
called in the East Indios. 

Bontempa. jRoffer Honietnpa (French), 
The personification of “Never say die.” 
The phrase is from Bdroiiger. 

“ You* pauvres, plelns d'en^ ie ; 

Voue iictiu8, uesireux ; 

Yoiis, dont le char d6\ le 
Apr^B un courft beuroiix ; 

Voui, <4«i i>«rdrez peut>Stre 
Dee tttrea ucUUine, 

Eh ! gal I urenezjtourmSitre 
t Le gros Kttger Bonteinps.*' B/ranffer, 


Yfi poor, with envy goaded ; 

Ye I'ico, for more wbulong ; 

Ye who by fortune loaded 
• Find all thingB going wrong 

Ye who by «ome diBaBter 
Bee Bliyour cablea break 
• From lieiiceforth for your n)a.it<?r 
Bluff Roger Bontera]im ^ ^ 

Bonus. A bounty ov^ and above 
the interest of a share in any company. 
(Latin, bonus qumtus, a good mofit or 
bounty. The interest or miit of money 
put out in an investment was by the 
Bomons called the mwstMs^ 

Bonus Komh'us^ \Bee Houbs.) 


Bonies (sing. Indian priests. 

In China they are the priests of the 
Fohists; their number is 60,000, and 
they are represented as idle and dis* 
solute. In J^apM ^ey are men of rank 
and family* . eY#y pagoda 

has at least tun tkmzes, ' and some as 
many as fifty. # 


A spintlm fhol, who snffe 
himself ^ be imposed fip6n. I14 En| 
land the l^lan goose is ovled a boojby < 
noddy. Mo ; 

A Ti 

bird caUeib&e dtse 

to be deeeed by ether hMs^ViU nave 
become a bird ed Its^. 

' U 


Booby {Lady), A caricature on 
Bichardson's Bum'da, A vulgar upstart, 
who tries to seduce Joseph Anarews. 
{Fielding : Joseph Andrews,) 

Booby^op {AJ, A pitcher of waf er , 
book, or Bomething else, balanced gin- 
gerly on the top ot a door set ajar^ so 
that when the booby or victim is enticed 
to pass through the door, the pitcher or 
book falls on liim. 

Book (Ang. -Saxon, M; Danish, 
German, budie^ a beech-tree). Beoch- 
bark was employed for carving names 
on befor^ the invention of printing. 

Here on iny trunk’s surviving fmnio, 

Carved many a hmg-forgottou name. . . 

As lo\ e’a owu altar, bonour me : 

Bpare, wgodinan, Biiare the beeuhen tree.” 

CamtfbeU : Beech Tvee'e I‘ot%tUm. 

Book. The dearest ever sold, A 
Mozarin Bible at the Thorold sole, in 
1884, bought by Mr. Quaritch, book- 
seller, IHccadiUy, Loudon, for £3,900. 
In 1873 Lord Ashbumbom gave £3,400 
for a copy. 

Book. Tlte oldest in the world. That 
by Ptah-Hotep, the EgyptiB^, compiled 
in the roign of Assa, about n.o. 3366. 
This MS. 18 preserved in the Bibliolhfi- 
que Nationale in Paris. It is written 
on papyrus in hieratic characters, and is 
a compilation of moral, political^ and 
religious aphorisms. It strongly insists 
on reverence to women, politeness, and 
monotheism. Ptah-Hotop was a prince 
of the blood, and lived to the age of 110 
years. 

Book. Logistilla gavo Astolpho, at 
parting, a book which ^ivould toll him 
anything; he wanted to know, and save 
him frOTtl the power of encnaiitment. 
(Ariosto : Orlande Fttnoso, book viii ) 

Beware of a man of one book. Never 
attempt to controvert the statement of 
any one in his own special subject. A 
shepherd who cannot read will know 
more about sheep than the wisest book- 
worm. This caution is given by St, 
Thomas Aqui^uas. 

That does not suit my book. Does not 
accord with my arrangements. The 
references is to netting-books, in which 
the^ bets are formally entered. 

To bHng Mm to book. To make him 
prove his worfis ; «to call him to account. 
Make him show that what he says 
accords with what is written down m 
the indentures, the written agreement, 
orihe book which treats of the subject. 

To book it. To take down dn order ; 
to make a memomndum t to enter in a 
^ok« 

To speak by the Imk, 'With minuia 
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exactness. To speak literatim, accord- 
ing to what is in the book. 

% npeak like a Imk. To speak with 
groat precision and accuracy ; to be full 
of information. * 

To speak without book. Without au- 
thority; from memd^y only, without 
consulting or referring to the book. 

Jkll, hook^ and candle, {See ttuderBELL.) 

Book of Booka (27fe). The Bible. 

Book of Life (The). In Bible lan- 
guage, is a register of the names of those 
who are to inherit eternal life. (Phil, 
iv. 3 ; Eev. xx. 12.) 


regularly sorted according to the system 
in use. (Lepoeb-lines.) 

T}/ single entry. Book-keeping in 
which each debit or credit is entered 
only once into the ledger, eitlier as a 
debit or credit item, under the cus- 
tomer’s or salesman's name. 

By double entry. By which each 
item is entered twice into the ledger^ 
once on the debit and once^on the credit 
side. • 

Bookworm. One always jioring over 
his books ; so called in ailusiuu .to the 
insert tliat eats holes in books, and lives 
bf*th in and on its leaves. 


Books. 

JTe %8 in my books, or in my good books, 
'I'lie former is the older form; both 
mean to be in favour. The word book 
Av'as at one time used more widely, a 
single sheet, or even a list being called a 
book. To be in my b6ok8 is to bo on 
my list of friends. 

1 was iiinrh In hiH liookfl, that at his decease 
lie left 11)0 his lainii AOtlison. 

“ If yon kcci) in her good books, don't 

call her ‘ the old hiAy.'—Dtckens. 

He is m my Hack (or had) books. In 
disfavour. (See Blaok Books.) 

On the books. On the list of a club, on 
the list of candidates, on the list of 
voters, etc. At Cambridge university 
they say “ on the boards ” 

Out of my books. Not in favour ; no 
longer in niy list of friends. 

The battle of the books. The Boyle 
controversy (y. r , ). (See Battle. ) 

To take one^s name off the books. To 
withdi'aw from as club. In the passive 
voice it means to be excluded, or no 
.longer admissible to enjoy tlie benefits 
of the institution. 'The Cambridge 
university phrase is “to take ray name 
off the boards,” etc. 

Book-keeper. One wlic^. borrows 
books, but does not return them. 

Book-keeping. The .system of keep- 
ing the debtor and creditor accounts 
of merchants in books provided for the 
purpose, either by single or b^ double 
entry. 

Jhaste^hook, A book in Which items 
are noi posted under hedds, but are left 
at random, as each transaction ocourred. 

Hay •hook, A book in which are set 
down the debits and credits which occur 
day by day. These are ultimately sor^ 
into the ledger. 

Zedger (Dntcdi. teg fen, to lay). The 
book whioh is l^a up in oounting-^ouses. 
In tiie ledger the different wems are 


Boom. A sudden and great demand 
of a thing, with a corresponding rise in 
its price. The rush of a ship under 
press of sail. The word arises from the 
sound of booming or rusMug water. 

“ The hooni wns soniethiDi? wonderful. Ev'ery'- 
body bought, e\ cry body sold.”— Jfrtj/f Ttcuiti: 
Life on the Mississippi, chap. 57. 

Boom-PaMongor (A). A convict 
on board ship, who was Gained to the 
boom wlion made to take his daily 
exercise. 


Boon Companion (A). A convivial 
companion. A bon vivant is one fond 
of good living. “Who leads a good 
life is sure to live well.” (French, bon, 
good.) 

Boo^ I will give you that to boot, i.e. 
in addition. The Anglo-Saxon boot or 
hot moans “compensation.” (Gothic, 
bota, profit.) 

** As iitiyonc ftiall Ih) more <{jowerful .... or 
higtaur In degree, bIihII he the more deeply ii ake 
boot for Bln, and i)ay for every iuifideed.’’~Lair» 
of King Ethelrsd. « 

Boot-jaok. (See under Jack.) 


Boots. Seven - leagued boots. The 
boots w'oni by the giant in the fairy tale, 
called The JSerm^leagued Boots. These 
boots would stride over seven leagues at 
apace. 

I measure Jhe feet ten inches without my 
bc^ts. The allusion is to the chopine or 
high-heeled bbot, worn at one time to 
increase the statme. Hamlet pays of the 
lady actress, *‘You are nearer heaven 
than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopine.^ (ii.tj2.) 


Boots (an instrument of torture). 
They w^re made of four pieces of narrow 
board nailed together, of a competent 
length to At the leg. The being 
plaeed therein, wedgM were inserted tifi 
the sufferer confess^ or fainted. 


Allyour eihpiricB cotUd never do the like cure 
uiM)n yje ffOttt u the mck in England or your 
Scotch iHMtB. *—ifarslO!t : Thi HatemOent, 
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Boots. The yonugeet bishop of the 
House of Lords, whose duty it i^to read 
prayers ;* so called because he walks ‘ 
into the house in a dead man’s shoes or 
boots, i.e, he was not in tlie house till 
some bishop there died, and left a 
vacancy. | 

Boots.* To go to M in his boots. 
To be very tijsy. f 

Boots at aa Xnn. A servant whose 
duty it is to clean the boots. The Hoots 
of ,the Jlotl^tree /w«, a Christmas tale 
by Chai'los Hickens (1855). • . 

Bootless Smuid. An unprofitabfe 
or futile message, llic Saxon hot means 
‘ ‘ reparation * * — “ overplus to profit ” : as 
^ “ I will give you that to boot ’’ ; “ what 
boots it me ? ’’ (what does it profit me ?). 

♦ “I sent htni 

nootlesB home and wcather-boaton Ijack." 

Shakespeare: 1 Jlenrtt IV., 1 ji . 1 . 


Bootes or the ox-driver, 

a constellation. According to ancient 
mythology, Bootes invented the plough, 
to which he yoked two oxen, and at 
death, being taken to heaven with his 
plougn and oxen, was made a constel- 
lation. Homer calls it “ the wagoner.” 


‘‘ Wulo o’er the spadoiis regions of the north, 
That see BoOtes urge his tardy wain.” 

IlKrtnsm: IKmtcr, 834-6. 

Booth. Husband of Amelia. {Fields 
iug : Amelia.) 


Boozy. Partly intoxicated. (Russian, 
htisc^^ millet-beer ; Latin, buza, irom bnoy 
to fill ; Welsh,g5oct ; Old Qutch, huyzen^ 
tO |^>j)lG; CoxjtiC) intoxicating 

In Egypt there ll a l)«er called ‘Booser,’ 
is Tnioxlcating.”— jr — - 


w’hicli 

1832. 


-JUfpTMiag Chronicle, A^tg. 


Bor (in Norfolk) is a^famiHsr term of 
address to a lad or young man; as, 
“Well, bor, 1 saw the morther you 
spoke of”— i.er. “Well, sir, I saw "the 
lass. . . .” “Bor” is the Hutch hoer, 
a farmer ; and “ mor” the Hutch moevy 
a female. 


Bimohlo. A druij^rd. From the 
Spanish borach^oe or mrraekOy a bottle 
made of pig’s skSii^ with the hair inside, 
dressed wi^ resin a«d pitiih to keep the 
wine sweet. {Minsheu?) 

Borachio. A follower of Don John, 
in Much Ado About Nothing^ tiAo thus 
plays upon his own name 

** 1 will, Uko a true drunkard [toracJil^i atter all 
to thee.”— Act IH. 6. 

Bot'bM. or Al JSfdraA (th^lightPsng). 
The animal brought by dabrid^ to carry 


Mahomet to the seventh heaven. It had 
the face of a mail, but the cheeks of a 
horse ; its eyes were like jacinths, but 
brilliant os the stars ; it had the wings 
of an eagle, spoke with the voice of a 
man, and glittered all over with radiant 
light. This creature was received into 
Paradise. {See Animals, Camel.) 

Bord Kalllpaniiy. A toll paid by 
the Saxons to the lord for the x>rivilego 
of having a bord or bench at some fair 
for the s^e of articles. 


X Borda'iii or Bordmen. A class of 
‘culturists superior to tlie Yilla’iii, 
. ) paid their rout by supplying tlie 
lord’s board with eggs and poultry. 
(Domesday Book.) 

Border (The). The frontier of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which, from the 
eleventh to the .fifteenth century, was 
the field of constant forays, and a most 
fertile source of ill blood between North 
and South Britain. 


” March, march, Ettrick and Tcv^iadale •, 

Why tho Ucil diuiia ye march forward in 
order ? 

March, march, Bskdalo and LiddendHlc— 

All the Bliio Bonaecu are hound for tho 
hordcr.” 


Sir Walter Scott: The Monantery. 


Border BUnatrel. Sir W alter Scott, 
because he sang of the border. (1771- 
1832.) 


Border Statee (The). The five 
“slave” states (Delaware, Miuyland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri) whicli 
lay next to tho “free states” wore so 
ceuled in the Civil Wof, 1861-1866. 


Bordlands. Lands kept by lords in , 
Saxon times for the supply of their own 
^ord or table. (Anglo-Saxon, bordy a 
table.) 


Bordlode. Service paid for the land. 

• 

Bore (A). A person who bestows 
his tediousDoss on you ; one who wearies 
yoifwith liis prate, his comx>any, or his 
solicitations, verb bear, horcy homey to 
endure. A bore is someone we bore with 
or endured. 


'* Al this instant 
He )>«po» me with some trick,” 

Shekesrpeare : Umty V£II., i. 1. 


Boro. A tidal wave. 

The most celebrated bores are those 
of the Brahmaputra, Gla^s, Hoog 
lidus, and Tsintang (in China). B. 
occur regularly in the Bristol Channel 
and Solway Frith ; occmionally (in high 
* tides), in the Clyde, Dm (Cheshire), 
Dornoch Frith, Lune, l^vem, Trent' 
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fre)t and Wye. The bore of the Bay 

^^undy is caused by the collision of the 

tides, (Icelandic bdra^ a wave or billow.) 

Bore (in pugilistic (^/language) is one 
who bears or presses on a man so as to 
force him to the ropcs‘ jf the ring by his 
physical weight ; figuratively, one who 
bears or presses on you by his pertin- 
acity. 

All l)Otfffar 0 are lialilu to robufla, vritih tlio cer- 
tainty bealdcBol being couBiclorcd borCB."— 2»r/ncc 
Albert, im 

Bor'eaL Northern. 

“In mOiarit BtreiimB , , 

Bright over Europe, burats ibe Boreni morn." 

ThomHon : AuLutun, t*H. 

Bor'OMU The north wind. According 
to mythology, he was the son of Astraua, 
a Titan, and Eos, the moniiug, and lived 
in a cave of Mount Hosmus, in Thrace. 
(Greek, boros, voracious; BSreas, the 
north wind ; Kussian, hoHa, storm.) 

“ Ccuflo, rude Boreas 1 bluBtonng mi lor." 

Geo. A lux. Stevens. 

“ Omnia poutus lianrit aaxa voriix." Lncan. 

Borghesf \Bor-ga'^ztj), The Trineess 
Borghese pulled down a church con- 
tiguous to her palace, because the in- 
cense tuniod her sick and the organ made 
her head uneasy. 

Bor'gla. {See Lucbezia.) 

Bom. Ifot born yesterday. Not to 
be taken in ; worldly wise. 

Bora Days. In all my horn days. 
Ever since I was lx)m. 

Born in the Purple (a translation 
of porphyrogenitits). The infant of 
royal parents in opposition to horn in 
,the gutter, or child of beggars. Tliis 
has nothing to do with the piiride robes 
of royalty. It refers to the chamber 
lined with porphyry by one of the Byzan- 
tine empresses for her accouchement. 
(See Nineteenth Century, MaK’h, 189*1, 
4>. 610.) 

“ Zoe, tbe fourth wife' of l,po VI., gave IdrtU t«> 
tiie future Emperor CouBtantiuo I’orpbyrogcnltus 
In the purple cbamlmr of the imperial pHlace."-- 
FtnlOi/ ; UieUav of the Byzantine and Greek Em- 
y»re«, vol. f. ^ 

Bora 'With a Silver Spoon, or Bom 

with a silver spm% in me^s impith. Bom 
to good luck; bom with hereditary 
weaitli. The reference is to the usual 
gift of a silver lipoon by the godfather or 
godmother of a child. The lucky child 
does not need to wait for tbe gift, for it. 
is bom with It in its mouth or inherits it 
from infancy. 

BoroSgli ISlslIiSi is; the 

youngest son mnerits instead of the 


eldest. It is of Saxmi origin, and is so 
called to distinguish it from the Mormon 
custom. 

“The cuBCom of Borough EngliBli abouuds in 
Keut, Simacx, Surrey, tlie ueigbbourbood ni 
London, and Bome''Bot. In Ibo Midlanda it ih 
mrc, and north of the Huiubor ... it duen not 
aeem to 00^^"—/*. Pollock: Macmillan's Miiya- 
ziHO, xl\i. 

Borowe. St, George to horowe, i.c, 
St. George being surety. (Danish, horqon^ 
bail Swedish, a giving of bail.) 

Borr. Son of Ymer, and father of 
Odin, Ville, Ve, and Horiha or Earth. 
The^Oeltic priests claimed descent from 
tlas deity. {Celtic mythology.) 

Borrow. A pledge. 7’o borrow is to 
take something which we pledge our- 
selves to return. (Anglo-Saxon, borg, a 
loan or pledge ; verb borg-ian.) 

“Yomay rotain as borrows fHy two iincBta."— 
Scott: Imnhoe, obap. xxxiii. 


Borrowed day a of February ( Tbe ) . 
rith, 13th and 14tli of February, stiid to 
bo borrowed from January. If these 
days prove stormy, tlic year will bo 
favoured with good weather; but if 
fine, the year will bo foul and unfavour- 
able. These three days are called by 
the Scotch FaoiUcach, and hence the 
word faoilteach means execrable weather. 


Borrowed days of Maroh. I'ho 
last three da 3^8 of March are said to be 
“ borrowed from April. 


‘ March Bald to Aporlll, 

I BCcShogfrsIliogifOtB, Bheep] upon a hill ; 
And if youll leiid me dayoH 8 


I’ll And a way to make tbem dee [die], 
o' them WQB wind amLweot, 
o’ tneni Wjus snawand sleet, 


The first , 

Tbesocond _ 

The third o’ them wub sir a freer e 
It froze the hirdB’ nobe to tbe traen. 


'When tbe 3 days were i>aa and gane 
, The 3 Billy boggs came birpllngriimping] hamo.” 


BortelL The bull, in the tale of 
Beynard the Fox, {Heinnch von Aik- 
man,) 


Bos[ei] In lingua. He is bribed to 
silence; ne has a coin (marked with a 
bull’s head) on his tongue. Adalardus, 
in Statutis Ahbatice Corbeiensis (bk. i. 
c. 8), seems to refer to the bos as a coin. 
*^Boves et reliquam peeuniam hahsat , . . 
unde et ips» otflius ftmifia ejus vivere 
^ssiC' {t,e, plenty of g[old ibd silver. . .). 
Plautus, howarer, djstmctly says {IWsa, 
ii. 5, 16), ^^Bot'es bmi hie sunt in cm- 
mena^* (Two bulls in a purse.) The 
Greeks kad the i^rase, /3ovs «iri 
ServiuB tells ils tixat even the !^m^s 
hod a coin with a bnl^ stamped on it. 
(See rUny, 18, 3:) Presuming that there 
was no such eeii), tiiex^ cannot be a 
doubk that the Xrcud Jfe^ was Used as 
the eguivalQot of the price of an ox , 
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Bostu A Forsian word meoninff fton- 
setm. It was {^ptilari^ed in 1824 by 
James *Morier iu bis AdveMurea of 
Jlajji Baba of lapahm^ a Persian 
romance. (Turkish, hoah lahtn'di^ silly 
talk.) 

I always like to read old Darwin's Loves of the 
riants ; ijosh as It is in a scientific point of view." 
—Kingsley^: Tveo Vears Ago tebap. x.). 

Bosky. On the verge of drunken- 
ness. University slang, from boahl^ to 
pasture, to feed. Everyone will rAnem- 
ber how Sir John Falst^ made sock his 
meat and drink. 

• Bosom FHend (A), A ver^r dear 
friend. Nathan says, “It lay in his 
lioBom, and was unto nim as a daughter.’’ 
(2 Sam. zii. 3.) Bosom friend, amic du 
cmur. St. John is represented in the 
New Testament as the “ bosom friend ” 
of Jesus. 

Boaom Sermona. Written sermons, 
not extemporaiy ones or from notes. 
Does it not mean committed to memory 
or leamt by heart ? 

•“ TUc preaching from ‘ hosom sermons,' or from 
wnt.i ng. l>olng consldei <*<1 a iifolpsn pmetiro before 
file Reformation. .• Ite/ormatum in Mug- 
aoirf, p, 17». 

Boaphonu=zOxford. The Thracian 
Bosphorus, or Bosporus, unites the Sea 
of MarmOra with the Euxine (2 syl.) or 
Black Sea. According to Greek fable, 
Zeus (Jupiter) greatly loved lo, and 
changed her into a white cow or heifer 
from fear of Hera or Juno; to flee 
front whom she sworn across the strait, 
Avliich was J;heuce catlaci boa pm'osy 
the passage of the cow, Hera dis- 
covered the trick, and sent a gadfly to 
torment lo, who* wba made to wander, 
iu a stato of phrensy, from land to laud." 
The wanderings of lo were a favourite 
subject of gtoxy with the ancieiits. 
Ultimately, the peirsecuted Aigivo prin- 
cess found rest on the banks of the 
Nile. 

THongsina of Ealieornasam and VaUritu Flaeeus 
give this nccuunt.lmt Accarion says U wnsa ship, 
with the pvow of an sent by some Thracians 
through the straits, that gave name to this pas- 
sage. 

Bom, a nuistcar, is ihe Dutch baaay 
head of the household. Hence the 
great man, chief, agnaahor, a swell. 

“ Mr. fltead calls Mr. O'Oennor the * Boss of iho 
House,* ’’ 

BoMUttL One of the two chief 
deities pf the negAjM on the Gold Coast, 
the other bemgl^cMbnio^ BoisAim. the 
prinoi|9)»^of godd,^ is said to he white; 
andD 0 nionlo,the|ttfiidp)eef < 
{African mythology^ 


Bottal or Boratall. A narrow road- 
way up the steep ascent of hills or downs. 
(Anglo-Saxon biorb ^ a hill; atigele) a 
rising path; om stile.) 

Bot'anomiiney. Divination hy leaves. 
Words were wi^pten on leaves which 
were exposed to the wind. The leaves 
left contained the response. {SeeBiyrAKX.) 

Bot'any means a treatise on fodder 
(Greek, boi^anS^ fodder, from boakein, to 
reed). The science of plants would be 
^‘phytol'ogy,” from phyton^logos (plant- 
treatise), 

Botdlh. A patch. Botch and patch 
are' the same word ; the older form was 
bodge, whence boggle, (Italian pezzo, pro- 
nounced patzo.) 

Bother, i.e. pother (Hibernian) . Hal- 
liwell gives us blather, which no says 
means to chatter idly. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ cries the umpire, ‘ corho your pother, 

The creature's ndtber one nor t'other.’ " 

Lloyd : Tits Chameleon. 

V Theliish b6dhar {bmidhirt, trouble), 
or its coipate verb, to dMen, seems m e 
be the original word. 

Bothle Systepu The Scotch system 
of building, like a barrack, all the out* 
houses of a farmstead, as the byres, 
stables, bams, etc. The farm meu- 
servan^ live here. (Gaelic, bothag, a 
cot or hut, our booth.) 

"The boCble syBteni prevaibj, more or leas, to 
ibe eastern and north-eastern dlstriotB."- Begg^ 

If A). 

Botley AaalMB. The joke is to ask 
a Botley man, “ Wl^eu the assizes are 
coming^on?” and an innuendo is sup- 
posed to be implied to the tradition that 
the men of Botley once hanged a niair 
because he could not drink so deep as 
Ills neighbours. 

Bottes. A propoa de botica. By the 
by, tliuse Maia, Mma., d pmpoade bottea, ' 
comment ae porte madame votre mere ? 

"That venorablo i)erBonage [the rbaldoean 
Cliaron] not only gives Isdubar instructions bow 
to regain bis healtb, hut tells blni, somewhat 
apropos des bottea . . . the long story of bis per- 
ndioua adventure."— -JTiwtreirtA Century, June, 
issi, p. m. 

Bottle. Zooicing for a needle in a 
bottle of Ihy, ^Looking ior a very small 
article amidst a mass of other things. 
Bottle is a diminutive of the French 
botte, a bundle; as bofte tfe/ew, a bundle 

me in a bcttle, (See^CjLT.) 

Bottle-ohart. A chart of ocean sur* 
face currents to show the track of sealed 
bottles thrown from shi^ into the bm. 


jfhay. 

Rang 
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Bottle-liolder. One who jriveB moral 
but not material support. Hie allusion 
is to boxing or prize-nghting, where each 
combatant has a bottle-holder to wipe off 
blood) refresh with wifter, and do otlier 
services to encourage his muu to perse- 
vere and win. ^ 

“ Lord pRlincrston cotiBidorcd lilmeiolf tlic bottle- 
holder of oparnsBed StHtes. . . . lie waB the hi end- 
fast imrtiBau of const! tiitional liberty 111 o\'or> 
part of the world."— 'iVic 7 ’lmeg. 

Bottle-lmpa. The Hebrew word for 
familiar spirits is odot/tj leather bottleS) 
to indicate that the mamcians w'ere wont 
to imprison in bottles those spirits which 
thoir spells had subdued. '' 

Bottle-washer Chief agent; 

the principal man employed by another; 
a factotum. Head waiter or butler 
{fmttcller). 

Bottled Beer is said to have lieen 
discovered by Dean Nowell as a most ex- 
cellent l)everago. The Dean was very 
fond of iishingj and took a bottle of 
beer with liim in his excursions. One 
day, being dwtur))ed, he buried his lx)ttle 
under the gmss, and when he disinterred 
it some ten days afterwards, found it 
so greatly improved that he ever after 
drank bottled beer. 

Bottled Moonehlne. Social and 
benevolent schemes, such as Utopia, 
Coleridge’s Pantisooracy, the dreams of 
Owen, Foiu'jor, St. Simon, the New 
llopuhlic, and so on. 

“Godwin! Hazlltt f Colorldffc ' Where now 
are tlmir ‘novel pblloBoiibieH and 
Botilod nioouBhint', wbw’li Uneg ncit lllll>ru^o b} 
keeping.''— hirre// ; Obiter D tef a, p. 

Bottom. 

A skip^s bottom is tliat part which is 
•used for freight or stowage. 

Goods imported in Jinttsh bottoms are 
tliosc which come in our own vessels. 

Goods imported in foreign bottoms are 
those which come in lorei^ ships. 

A full bottom is where the iffwer half 
of the hull is so disposed os to allow 
Jargo stowage. 

A sharp (Hittom is when a ship is capa- 
ble of speed. 

At bottom . Radically, fundamentally : 
as, tlie young prodigal lived a riotous 
life, but was good at bottom, or below 
the surface. * 

At the bottom. At tlie base or root. 

“ pride \n ftt the bottom of all grtat inistakeg." 
--mskin : True and Jteauii/ul, p. 4se. 

Fmn th» bottom of wy heart, With^- 
out reservation, (fmo eorde,) 

“Tf one Mtlm parties . . . be cootont to forgive 
from the bottom of his lioart all ilwi the other 
hr A\ trcB^^ssed agalust mpi .*’— Prayer 


He was at the bottom of it. He really 
instigated it, or prompted it. 

Never venture all in one bottom— i.e. 
one ship. “Do not put all your eggs 
into one basket.” 

“ My ventures are not in one bottom trusted."— 
Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

lo have no bottom. To he unfathoni - 
able. * 

To get to the bottom of tlrp matter. To 
ascertain the entire truth; to bolt a 
matter to its bran. 

To stand on one's own bottom, .To .bo 
indopoiuleiit. “Every tub must stand 
0 |/ own bottom.” 

2'o ioHch bottom. To reach the lowest 
depth. 

A horse of good hoiiom means of good 
stamina, good foundation. 

Bottom (iV/c/:), the iifeave)'. A man 
who fancies lie (Jan do everything, and 
do it bettor tiian anyone else. Shake- 
speare has drawn him ns profoundly 
ignorant, brawny, mock heroic, and with 
an overflow of self-coucjeit. Ho is in 
one part of Midsummer Night's ])ream 
represented with an ass’s head, and 
Titania, queen of the fairies, under a 
8])ell, caresses him as an Ado'iiis. 

V ITie name is very appropriate, 
the word bottom means a ball of tlircad 
used in weaving, etcj. lliiis in Clark’s 
Heraldry wo read, “ The coat of Bad- 
land is argent^ three bottoms in fees 
gules, the thread or," 

“When Goldgiuitb, jcaloiiB of the attention 
wliich a daueniK, monkey attnu'led, said, ‘I (wii 
do that,’ ho WAV hilt i>lA.MUgeiiotti>ni.'’~-'7£. G. 
White. 

BottomlOMU ThehottomUss pit. An 
allusion to William Pitt, who was re- 
markably thin. 

Botty. Conceited. The frog that 
tried to look as big as an ox was a 
‘ ‘ botty ” frog {Norfolk), A similar word 
is “ swell,” though not identical in mean- 
ing. “Bumpkm” and “bumptious” 
are of similar construction . (W eish, hot, 
a round body, our bottle ; both, the boss 
of a shield ; boihel, a rotundity.) 

• 

Bouoaa. Ikmner m boucan. To 
give a dance. ^ Boucan or Bocan was a 
murician and*^' dancing master'' in the 
middle of the sevente^h century. Be 
was alivg in 1645. 

“ Tliihttut BQ dit estre Mercitre, 

Bt rorgoeillenx Colin uoub Jure • 
qu’il est ausil bien Apollon " 

(jue Bocesn est bon vlolon." 

Jfieur de St. Amant own 
“ Lea muBidens aut jonenfc an ballet du roi Bont 
ay^l^'dj^^ies de Bocap,’ "—Uirdoirc Oami^m 4$ 
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Bonders or Bmdon^. A tribe of 
giauts and evil genii, the guard of Shiva* 
Xlndian'mythology,') * 

lioudolr, properly speaking, is the 
room to whicli a lady retires vrhen she 
is in the sulks. (French, bmtdei'^ to pout 
or sulk.) 

The first boudoirs were those of the 
mistresses of Louis XV. (See Boweb.) 

Bones dd St. Amead (LeeV The 
mud baths of St. Amand (that Is, St. 
Amund - los - Eaux, near Valendeiiiies, 
frniious for its mineral waters). Tliese 
mud-baths are a ^^sorte de Vmm 
troure prh dca rnux mmeraUs.'^ B}* a 
figuro of speech, one says, by u'ay of 
remx^of, to on insolent, foul-mouthed 
fellow, “I see you have been to the 
mud-baths of St. Amand.” 

Bonght aifd Sold, or Brnght, sofd^ 
and done for. Kuifiod, done for, out- 
witted. 

“ .l»irk.v of Norfolk. I>e not too liold, 

For DIcuoii, tliy niHstor. hoiiiurlit aud hoM/* 
fShakapenre: Rtchard ///., not v.3. 

It woiihl make a man mad as a buck to be so 
boimbt iiuit sold.’’— C'onMirfj/ of Kirorti, iil, 1. 

Bongle. A wax caudle ; so called 
from Bougiah, in Algeria, whence the 
wax WHS imported. A medical instru- 
picut used for dilating strictures or re< 
moving obstructiono. 

Boulo or Boulc~tvork (not Buhl). A 
kind of marquetry ; so called from Andre 
Charles Boule, a cabiiietraaker, to whom 
Louis XIV. gave apartments in the 
Lohvre. (1642-1732.) 

Bonrjo&ng. An idol eworshipped at 
Nmites, in ancient Oaul. An inscription 
was found to this god in 1592. (Celtic 
mythology.) 

Bonnoer. ThaCs a hotmcer, A gross 
exaggeration, a braggart’s lie. (Dutch, 
bonz, verb honzen^ to bounce or thump. 
A bouncing lie is a thumping lie, aud a 
bouncer is a thumper.) 

*' He smwkH plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and 
bounce.' Kino John, ii. 2, 

Boiiiity. Qteeen Anne's Bounty. The 

S roduce of the first-fruits and tenths 
ue to the Crown^ uj^ade over by Queen 
Anne to a com^atioin establish^ in the 
year 1704, lor the purpose of augmenting 
church imugs ima^ £50^ year. 
Bouquet. French for nosegay. 

Mr. Plsracll was able to trakeaftnandal states 
mont iKirst intua tMiuuncfcof fluwO •B.'^McCartiiy: 
Uht Otcn T,mes, rol. lit. ebap. xxx. p. 11. 

The* bouquet pf vine, also called its 
nosegay, is its aTo^ma. 

Bonni^ So named tmn the castle , 
and seigmory of Boufbon, in tbe old 


province of Bourbonimis. The Bourbon 
family is a branch of the Cap’et stock, 
through the brother of FhilLpi)e le Bel. 

Bourgeois (french), our burgess. 
The class between the ^‘geutlemaii 
and the peasantry It hioludes all mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and what we call 
the middle class.” 

Bourgeoisie (Frencli). Tlio mer- 
chants, manufucturors, and master- 
tradesmen considered as a class. CHo- 
yen is a freeman, a citizen of the Statu ; 
bourgeois^ an individual of the Bour- 
geoisie •class. Moliere has a comedy 
entitled Le Bourgeois OmtUhomme. 

“Tb(* rniiiiijons of Rnfrlaiid, the Tl«»rH-ElKf »if 
Praiif O, tlio lMJiirKOi)i«ie of r.lie Continent KTiifii- 
ally,a\o ihr lieHrcndaiitH of tJiiM rlaiHH fartiwiiiHj 
nenonUly." — Mill: VohUcat' Kinrtionii; vrvelim. 
l». 1‘4. 

Bouse. (Sec Boozy.) 

Bor.etrap'a. Napoleon III. 'fhe 
word is coni2><)undt‘d of the first syllables 
/Iwt-logne, OYrrt-sbourg, /h-ris, and al- 
ludes to his escapades m 1836 and 1840. 

Boustroph'edon. method of 

writing or printing, alteniately from 
right U> left and loft to right, like the 
path of oxen in ploughing, (lireek, 
bous^strephoy ox-tiiniing.) 

Bouts-rimes [rhymed-endings], A 
person writesti line and gives the last woi*cl 
to another person, who writes a se<*,oud 
to rhyme with it, atid so on. Dean 
Swift employs the tenn for a poem, each 
stanza of which tei*miiiates with the same 
word. He has givcji a poem of nine 
versos, each of which ends witli Domi- 
tilla, te which, of course, he finds nine 
rhymes. (French.) 

Bov^ CoaL A lignite found at 
Bovey Tracy, in Dovonsmi’e. 

Bow (to rhyme with^o*t»). (Anglo- 
Saxon, upga ; verb, bitgau or btigany to 
arch.) 

Draw not your bow till your arrow is 
fixed. Have everything ready before 
you begin. 

He has a famous how up at the castle. 
Said df a braggart or pretender. 

He has two strhigs to his bow. Two 
means of mccomplishing his object: if 
one fails, he *can try the other. The 
allusion is to the custom of the Briti^ h 
bowmen carrying a reseiwe string in ease 
of accident. » 

* To draw a how at a venmre.. To attack 
with a random remark ; to moke a rail- 
dom remark which may lilt the tnitli. 

“A certain iiumi drew a bow at a veutpre and 
smote tbe Kins ^ Israel.”— PKliur* xaU. Si, 
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To draw the long hotv. To exa^erate. 
The long-bow was the famous %iglish 
weapon till gunpowder was introduced, 
nud it is said that a good archer could 
liit between the hiige^e of a man's hand 
at a considerable distance, and could 
propel his an-ow a mrio. The tales told 
about long-bow adventures are so won- 
derfid that*they fully justify the phrase 
given alx)V©. 

To nnstnng the bow will not heal the 
wound (Italian), Bene of Aujou, king of 
Sicily, on tho (loath of his wife, Isabeau 
of Lori’aino, adopted the cinblom of a 
bow w’ith the string broken, and with 
the words given above for tlie motto, by 
which he meant, “Lamentation for tho 
loss of his w'ife was but poor satisfac- 
tion.” 

Bow (to rhyme witli now), Tho fore- 
(iiid of a boat or ship. (Danish and 
Norwegian, long or hov, a shoulder; Ice- 
landic, bogr.) 

On the bow. Within a range of 45^’’ on 
one side or the other of the iwjw. 

Bow BeK^ Born within sound of 
How bells, A true cockney. St. Mary- 
lo-Bow has long had one of the most 
celebrated boll-pcals in London. John 
Dun, mercer, gave in 1472 two tene- 
ments to maintain the ringing of Dow 
bell every night at nine o’clock, to direct 
travellers on tho road to town ; and in 
1520 William Oophuid gjivea V>igger bell 
for the puimoso of “sounding a retreat 
from work.” Bow church is nearly the 
centre of the City. (This bow rhymes 
W'ithyAnr.) 

Bow«oatoher {J), A corruption of 
“ Beau Catcher,” a love-curl, termed by 
the 'Prench an aeerovhe vwur. A love- 
eurl worn by a imiii is a Doll-rope, t.e, 
a j'opo to pull tho hclles with. 

Bow-huiL Tho loft hand ; tho hand 
which holds IJic Ik)W. (lliis binv rhymes 
with^air.) 

To he too much of the how-hand. To 
fail in a design ; not bo siifhciontly dex- 
terous. 

Bow-«tre«t Bmiiienk Detectives 
who scoured the countrv to find crim- 
inals, before the introduction of tlie 
^llco force. Bow Strelbt, near Covent 
Giarden, London, is where the principal 
poUc«-*court stands. (This bow rhymes 
with>t(;.) 

la Firoat {J) A big 

corpQratioi|^> 

tms A v#ry Iwrire Aisiii • . • with vrbat is 
tinned a omsiderAde ttow-'wiadow in fnutt.'’^ 
CaifU tiarryot: ilsSr 


Bow-wow Word. A word in imita- 
tion ot the sound made, os hi^s, cackle, 
murmur, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, etc. 
(Max Muller.) 

Bowdoa. evert/ man can he ricar 
of Bowden, Not everyone can occupy 
the first place. Bowden is one of tho best 
livings in Cheshire. {Cheek irv proverb f) 

Bowdloiise {To), T^ expurgate a 
book in editing it. Thomas Bowdler, 
in 1818, gave to the world an ex- 
purgated edition of Shakespeare’s w^orks. 
We have also Bowdleiite, Bowdlorist, 
Bo^dleriser, Bowdlcrism, Bowdlerisa-, 
fion, etc. {Sec Gbanoerise.) 

Bowolo of Meroy. Comiiossion, 
symiMithy. The affections were at one 
time supposed to be tlie outcome of 
certain secretions or orggns, as the bile, 
the kidn^Sy the heart, the head, tho 
liver, the bowels, the spleen, and so on. 
Hence such words and phrases as melan- 
choly (black bile) ; the Psalmist says 
that his reinSf or kidneys, instructed him 
(Psa. X. 7), meaning his inward convic- 
tion ; the head is the seat of under- 
staniling ; the heart of affection and 
memory (hence “learning by he.irt”), the 
howeh of mercy, the nplccn of passion cr 
anger, etc. 

iTis bowels yeat'ned over him {upon or 
towards him). He felt a soci*et affection 
for him. 

“ Jog€*i»li instU* haste, for bis bowels did ^earn 
ii|Mm bis l>rotber.”-~Ueii. xlili. :)o ; 8t‘f also 1 Kiiitn 
in. 2 ft. o 

Bower. ^A lady’s nrivate room. 
(Anglo-Saxon bur, a cnamher.) (Te 
rhyme with^im'.) (-&<? Boudoir.) 

" By H 1>ftck staircase sAo stiuped to ber own 
lumvr.’— Bret /forte: Thun tfut Blossoms, i*art ii. 

Bower Anobor. An anchor carried 
at the how of a ship. Thei’e aie two : 
one called the best bower y and the other 
the small bower, (To rhyme with flower, ) 
StnrlHHird liSing tbe best bower, and ixirt tbc 
Binall bower.”— iifmyW smUn-'s Wwit-hooL 

Bewer»woiii8ii M). A lady’s maid 
and compauion. 'Ilie attendants were 
admitted to considerable freedom of 
speech, and were keated with familiaiity 
and mdness. to rhyme 

wi^hjhwor.) ^ .K 

** ' This mftiden/ rsplifld 91 vellne, * is my hower- 
wonmn, and ncqiudiited with my most inward 
tbottffbtg. 1 lieseew you to permit her presence 
at our mqference.’ IT. Scott : KetrotAsd, 

cimp. xl. 

Bower ef VUm^ m Wandering 
Island, the encdiaated residence of Aora'- 
sia, decoyed bvBir Gnj^on. {Spenser : 
Baer^ Quednst nook ii.) (“Bower” te 
rhyme wlth^/fotwr.) 
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Bowie Kalfe. A loiig, stout knife, 
carried by hunters in the Weetem l^tatea 
ofAmcricti. So called from Oolonel James 
Bowie, one of the most daring chamctors 
of tlie States. Bora in Logan, co. Ken- 
tucky. A bowie knife has a horn handle, 
and the cuiTed blade is 15 in. long, and 
wide at thohilt. (‘‘ Bowie to rhyme 
with showy.) 

Bowing, life uncover the head w^en 
we wish to salute anyone with respect ; 
but the Jew's, Turks. Siamese, etc., un- 
cover th’eir feet. Tne reason is this: 
With us the chief net of investituro^is ' 
ci'ow'ning or placing a cap on the head 
but in the East it is putting on the slip- 
pel's. To take off our symbol of honour 
IS to confe.ss we are but ‘*tho humble 
servant” of the person whom we thus 
wUute. (‘^Bowmig” to rhyme with 
yhuyhimj or ploH'iug.) 

Bowled. He was ImM out. A 
tenn in cricket. (Pronounce bold,) 

Bowling. Tom Hotding. The type 
of a model sailor in Smollett’s Itodcnck 
JUtndom. (To rhyme with rolling.) 

V Tlie Tom Bowling reforrea to in 
Dibdhrs famous sea-song was Captain 
'rhomas Bibdiii, brother of Charles 
Dilidin, who wrote the song, and father 
of Dr. Dibdiu, the bibliomauiac. 

Here » Hlieer bulk lies poor T^m Bowline, 

. Till* duiimg of the crew.” Vibdln. 

Bowlf. They who play hovels must 
erpeef to meet w%th mhbers. Those who 
touch pitch mmt expect to^defile their 
tiiigera. Those who enter upon affairs 
of chance, adventure, or dangerous 
hazard must make* up their minds to 
encounter crosses, losse.s, or difficulties. 
Those who play with ed^d instruments 
must cxjiect to got out. Soldiers in 
battle must look out for wounds, gam* 
biers for losses, llbertinea for diseases. 

? Bowls” to rhyme with ruffe. 

Bowse. {See Bbowsb.) 

Bewyer CM. The same as the 
“archer god,” meanin^Cupid. (“Bow- 
er ” to rhyme with grmer.) 

Bex. Vve gat into the vg-em box, 1 
am out of my elemenC Lyttelton 
used to say he oug^t id have been 
brought up to some mudness ; thah when- 
ever he went to Vamdiall and heard the 
mirth of* his neighhdpxs, ^ ^ 

ownf Vlierem he weot^ ImpfttnesB, 
he BomehSw olwayB ^ m wspng 
box. {See CHBisnrAe BoK;) ' 


Box and Cox. The two chief char- 
acters in John M. Morton’s force, usually 
called Box and Cox, 

Box the Compaaa. Repeat iu order 
the 32 points. (Spanish, ooxa)\ to sail 
round.) A 

Box Daye. Two days in Rising and 
autumn, and one at Christmas, during 
vacation, in which pleadings may bo 
filed. This custom was ostablishod iu 
1690, for the purpose of expediting husi- 
uess. Bach jucfge has a private box 
with a slit, into which informations may 
be placed •on box days, and the judge, 
wiio alone has the key, examiues tlie 
papers in private, 

Box Harry {Tq\ among commercial 
travolltTs, is to shirk tlie took dUtotamd. 
take something substantial for tea, iu 
order to save expense. Halliwoll says, 
“to take core after having been ex- 
travagant.” To box a tree is to cut 
the Wk to procure the sap, aud 
those travellers drain the landlord by 
having a cheap tea instead (4tfui ox|)OU- 
sive dinner. To “box the fox” is to 
rob an orchard. 

Boxing-Bay. {See Cbiubtmab Box.) 

Boy in sailor laiijpago has no refer- 
ence to age, but only to experience in 
seamanship. A boy may be fifty or any 
other age. A crew is uivided into able 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or 
greenhorns. A “boy” is not required 
to know anything about the practical 
working of the vessel, but oii “able 
seaman ” must know all his duties and 
bo able to perform tliem. 

A boy not Hliip to kJiownnyll«i»(!?." 

Boy Bachelor. William Woiton, 
D.D.. was admitted at ISt. Catlierine’s 
Hall oefore he was ton, and took his B. A. 
when he was twelve and a half. (16()6’ 
1726.) ^ » 

Boy Bishop. St. Nicholas. From 
bis cradle he is said to have manifested 
marvellous indications of piety, and was 
therefore selected for the patron saint of 
boys. (JbuTth century.) 

Bay Bishop, The custom of choosing 
a boy from tke cathedral choir, etc., on 
St. Nicholas Day (December 6th), as a 
mock bishop, is very ancient The boy 
possessed e])iscopal honour for three 
weelu, and the rest of the dioir were His 
prfbendaries. H he died c^iiuig the time 
of his preluy , he was buried in^UiJka^k 
ihus. Probably the reference is to Jesus 
Christ sittiDg in the Temple among the 
doctom whue He was A boy. The 
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custom was abolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Jioy in buttons {A), {See Buttons.) 

Boycott (To), ^0 boycott a pct'son is 
to refuse to deal with him, to take any 
notice of him, or tfivou to sell to liiin. 
The term arose in 1881, when Captain 
Boycott, an Irish landlord, was thus 
ostracised by the Irish aginriau insur- 
gents. The custom of ostracising is of 
very old standing. St. Paul exhorts 
Christians to “boycott” idolaters (2 
Cor. vi. 17); and the Jews “boy- 
cotted ” the Samaritans, ^he French 
phrases, Jhnnncr nne boutique and Dam- 
ucr nne ville^ convey the same idea ; and 
the Catholic Churen anathematises and 
interdicts freely. 

“One word as to tbe way in wliich n man sbould 
bo liuyootted. Wbon any man has Uiken a farm 
from winch a tenant lina been evicted, or ih a 
Krabbor, let e\ eryoiie in the pnriali turn bis Inick 
on him i biiAe no conimiinicHtion with him ; have 
no dealings witli bim. Yon need never say an 
unkind word to bun ; l>ut lu'ver say unytbing at 
nil to bim. If you iiiiist meet bnu in fair, walk 
away from him silently. Do bun iin violence, but 
bavo no d^mga witli bim. T.et every nmn'fl 
d<Hir be c'lof^ against biin , and make lum fool 
himself a stranger iind a castaway in his own 
noighbourliood.' — J. Jullon, M.I*. {Speech to the 
Land Lenoae, Feb. 2(t, 1H8D. 

Boyle Controversy. A book-battle 
between the Hon. Charles Boyle, third 
Earl of Orrery, and the fainouB Bentley, 
respecting the Dptsflcti of Dhal'ans, 
Chitrles Boyle edited the Dputtes of 
Dhahiris in lG9o. Two years later 
Bentley published his celebrated Dis- 
sertation , to prove that the epistles were 
nut written till tlie second century after 
Christ instcadk of six ccnturie.s before 
that epoch. In 1699 ho published an- 
other rejoinder, and utterly annihilated 
the Boyleists. 

Boyle's Law. “The volume of a 
gas is inversely as the jiresBure.” If we 
double the pressure on a ^as, its volume 
is reduced to one-half ; if quadruple 
the pre88ui*e, it will be reduced to one- 
fourth; and so on; so called from the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. (1627-1691.) 


Boyle ]kK)tiires. Eight ^ermous a 
rear in defence of Christianity, founded 
>y the Hon. Robert Boyl^ 

Bos. Charles Diclcens (1812-1870). 


Bob, my slgnaturo in the Mwni^ut Chromett” 
lie tells u8/‘ wan the mokaanfie of a net child, a 
younger brother, whom I had dublied Moses, in 
h<mour of the V'cnr of Wokoftetd, which, l^ing 
pronounoed nesss, got shortened into Bon, 

Who the dickens ' Buz ' maid Im 
Piiaifell many a learned elf ; 

But time revesletl the mj'stery, , , • 

For ‘ Bus ' appeared as Bickens' self.” 

Spigrtm m tin Carthurian% 


James Boswell, the bio- 
graplier of Dr. Johnson (1740-1795). 

BratMUi 90 iiiie. A Bel^n patriotic 
song, composed in the revolution of 1830, 
and so named from Brabant, of which 
Brussels is the chief city. 

BralMUi^oiift. Troops of adventurers 
and bandits, who made War a tcade 
and lent themselves for money to any- 
ni\fi who would pay mem ; so called 
from Brabant, their great nest. (Twelfth 
century.) 

a Brace. The Brace Tavern^ south- 
east comer of King's Bench ; originaHy 
kept by two brothers named Partridge, 
i.c. a brace of birds. 


Brace of Sliakes. In a brace of 
shakes, Veiy soon. (See Shakes.) 
Similar phrases are : ^ In the twinkling 
of an eye.” (Sec Eye.) “In the 
tw'inkling of a bed-post.” (See Bed- 
tost.) 

Bradamant or Sister 

of Riualdo, in Ariosto’s Orlando Ftirioso. 
She is represented as a most wonderful 
Christian Am'ozon, possessed of an ime- 
siatible spear, which unhorsed every 
knight that it touched. The same 
character tmpears in the Orlando luna- 
mora'to of Bojardo. 


Bradihaw’s Guide was' started in 
1839 by Ceorge Bradshaw, printer, ip 
Manchester. The Monthly Uuide was 
first issued in December, 1841, aijd con-, 
sisted of thirty-two pages, giving tables 
of forty-tlft’oe lines of Knglish railway. 


Brad wardine (Rose) , The daugli ter 
of Baron Bradwardine, and the heroine 
of Scott’s Waverley, She is in fove with 
young Waverley, and ultimately maiTios * 


Brag. A game at cards: so called 
because the players brag of their^ cards 
to induce the company to make bets. 
The principal sport of the game is occa- 
sion^ by any player bragyiny that lie 
holds a letter li^na than the rest of the 
y, which is declared by saying “I 
and staling a sum of money on. 
thelssue. (Moyh^ 

^rag is m dog^ Ikt Soldfast is a 
heitw. Talking is all very well, but doing 
is far better. 

Jeyde Brag, A vulgar, pretentions 
brag^rt, who gets into aristc^-atic 
society, where his vulgarity etanas out 
in strong relief. The character is in 
Theodor^Hook's novel of the same name. 

was a sort of l.’teraiy Jack Brag.’ — T. li. 
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Braggado'olila. A braggart. One 
wbo is ver)r valiant with his touguQ, but 
a great coward at heart. A barking dog 
that bites not. The charactei* is from 
Spenser’s Favrie Queene^ and a type of 
the Intemperance of the Tongue.” 
After a time, like the jackdaw in bor- 
rowed plun\jBB, Braggadochio is stripped 
of •all his ” glories”; his shield is 
claimed by Sii^ Mar'inel ; his lady is 
proved by the golden girdle to be the 
false Florimel ; his horse is claimed by 
Sir (iuyou; Talus shaves off hia beard 
und scourges his squire; and the prg- 
tonder sneaks olf amidst the jeers of J 
everyone. It is thought that the poet 
had Felipe of Spain in hia eye wlion ho 
drew this character. (Faerie Qmene. iii. 

8, 10; V. 3.) 

Bra'gl. Son^f Odin and Frigga. 
According to Scandinavian mythology, 
ho was the inventor of poetry ; but, 
unlike Apollo, ho is always represented 
as an old man with a long white beard. 
His wife was Iduna. 

Bragi'a Apples. An instant euro of 
weariness, decay of power, ill temper, 
and failing health. These apples wore 
inexhaustible, for immediately one was 
eaten its place was supplied by luiother. 

BragTfl Story. Always enchanting, 
but never coming to an end. 

*' But I liave made my story long enough ; If 1 
»iy more, i on iimy fcincy that It is Bragi who has 
come among > on, and that ho has entered on liis 
^entlloBs |t(iry,'’— Aearif .* Heroes o/Aegard, y. ^34. 

Bragmar'do. When Gargaiitua took 
the bells of NcAre Dame A Paris to 
hang about the neck of his horse^ the 
citizens sent Bragmardo to him with a 
remonstrance. {Fabclaia : Gargantm 
I and Pantag'meL) 

Brahma (^Indian). Tlie self -existing 
and invisible Creator of the universe ; 
represented with four heads looking to 
the four comers of the world. The 
divine triad is Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. 

Brahnia, One of the three beings 
created by Qod to assist in the creation 
of the world. The Bralmiins claim him 
*as the founder of their religmus i^stem. 


Bramble (jlfaf Mm). Atest^. 
benevolent, couutry squire, in Sm^letPs 
novel of Jhmphrey Clinker, Colman 
has introduced the same character os 
Sir Robert Bramble*in his Poor Gentle- 
tnan, Sheridan’s *^Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute ” is of the some^ype. 

1 a itaronet? Blr Ilol>ert BrainTdo at 
Blackberry Hall, In the county of Kent? 'Tls 
time you should know it, tor you have been my 
chiinsv, twiHilBtod ^Hlet-de<cbambre these thirty 
ytsars.’'— 77*c Poor Uentlemav, tii. 1. 

Bran. If not Bran^ it is Brands 
brother. If not the real Simon Pure,” 
it is just as good. A complimentary 
expression? &an was Fingal’s dog, a 
mighty favourite. 

Bra&-neik or Brand-new. (Anglo- 
Saxon, brandy a torch.) Fire new. 
Shakespeare, in Love's Labour Losty i. 1, 
says, “ A man of fire-new words.” And 
again in Twelfth Ntghty iii. 2, ** Fire- 
new from the mint * ’ ; and again in 
King Leary v. 3, ” Firo-new fortune”; 
and again in Riehard ILL, act i. 3, 
“Your fire-new stamp of honour is 
scarce current.” Originall^i^ppUed to 
metals and things manufactured in 
metal which shine. Subsequently ap- 
plied generally to things quite new. 

Brand. The Clicquot brand, etc.^ the 
best brandy etc. That is the merchant’s 
or excise mark branded on the article 
itself, the vessel which contains the 
article, the wrapper wliich covers it, Dio 
cork of the bottle, etc., to guarantee its 
being genuine, etc. Madame Clicquot, 
of champagne notoriety, died in 1 Slid 

He has the brand of vtllp in in h is hmhs. 
It was once customary to brand the 
cheeks of felons witli an F. The custom 
was abolished by law in 1822. 

Brandenburg. Confession of Bran- 
denbura. A formulary or confession of 
faith arawn up in the city of Branden- 
burg, by onler of the elector, with the 
view of reconciling the tenets of Luthex* 
with those of Calvin, and to put an end 
to the disputes occasioned by the con- 
fession of Augsburg. 

Bran'dAmartv in Orlando Furioso, is 
Orlando’s brother-in-law. 


“ W^Ate’er In In^la boMs As saqied nuns 
Of piety or bmn, tbe Bwamras mim j 
I n wildest ntuals, miln and painful, lost, 
Brabnw, tbeir fannder, as a god they Coast.*' 
Oamoem: Lmiad, bo^k \ ii. 

Brab'ittL One of tiie three goadesa- 
danghterffpf Vishnu, reptmontihg crea- 
tive energy.” 


Brandon, the Juggler, lived in the 
reign ol Henry Vlll. 

Brandons. Lighted torches. Dom- 
inica dt brandombus (St. Valentine’s 
Dag), when boys used to oany about 
braudoDS (Cupid’s torches). » 


Braluttl% AworsMipl^ctBfahma, Brandy is Latin Ibr Gocm. Her^ 
the highest mte in tho of Hin- it a pun between ansevy a goose, and 

duism, and of the priest^ order. answer y to reply. What is me Iiatin for 
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goose? Answer [a?iser] brandy. {See 
Tace the Latin foe Candle.) 

Brandy Nan. Queen Anne, who 
was very fond o4 brandy (1061^, 1702- 
1714), On the statue of Queen Anne 
in St. Paul’s Chuirhyard a wit wrote— 

“ Uniiiily Nan, Ilmnrty Nun, left in tlio Uircli, 

Her face to the gin-shoii, her hack t«i the 
cliurcli.” 

A “gin palace” used to stand at the 
south corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Brangbtons (The). Vulgar, malicious, 
j oalous women. The cliartictors are taken 
from Miss Burney’s novel oaHed Evelina. 
One of the brothers is a Cockney snob. 

Brank. A gag for scolds. (Dutch, 
prrtny, a fetter : Gornian, Gaelic, 

hranrany a kind of pillory.) 

Brasenose (Oxford). Over the gate 
is a brass nose, the anna of the college ; 
but the word is a corruption of hrasen- 
hiii/tj a brasserie or hrewhouso. (Latin, 
braftin'inm.) 

Brassf^ Impudence. A lawyer said 
to a troublesome witness, “ Why, man, 
you have bras.s enough in your head to 
luako a teakettle.” “And you, sir,” 
replied the witness, liave water enough 
in yours to fill it.” 

S impsou Brass. A knavish attorney ; 
servile, affecting sjnnnathy, but making 
his clients hU lawful prey. {Dickens: 
Old Curiosity Shop.) 

Brat. A child ; so called from the 
Welsh, hraty a child’s pinafore: and brat 
is a t!ontractioB of brattach^ a cloth, also 
a stand ard. 

“ m'ci lunal rrinilr tn tlic hratUch df hiH 

ti’lhc.”- SciitL 

' o fi»rapl ' () luMinolKilii i»f tho L(iv«l ' 

O Ahmliani’w hi.ita : () Ih-immI of hloH^od spcd' " 
(wtiHcoiiiue : He HrofimdiB, 

Bravo. The Brave. 

Alfonso IV. of Portugale(1290, 1324- 
i:r)7). 

John Aiidr. van der Mersch, patriot, 
The brave Fleming (1734-1792). 

Bravexy. Finery is tlie French brave- 
rie. The French for courage fi hravmre, 

“ Wbal woman In the city do I uamo 
When that I say tho city wo<ifc*u hears 
The cost of princes on nif worthy slionldcrs * 
Who can cfiiue In and say that I meau her ? . . . 
Or wlmt is ho <»f basest function 
That says his bravery is not of my cost ?” 

8liake*peare : As You Like /t, ii. 7. 

Invest of the Bravo. Maiehal 
Noy. So called by the tpo(^ of Fried- 
land (18fC), on account oi hia fearless 
bravery. Napoleon said of ]^, That 
man is a lioa^’ G769-181 5.)' ^ 


Brawn. The test of the brawn's head, 
A li^Ue boy one day came to the court of 
King Arthur, and, drawing his wand 
over a boar’s head, declared, “Tliere’s 
never a cuckold’s knife can carve this 
head of brawn.” No knight in the 
court except Sir Cradock was able to 
accomplish the feat. {Ferep's Reliques.) 

Bray. {Sec Vicae.)^ 

''Brazon Age. The age of war and 
violence. Itiollowed the silver age. 

“To this next came in course tho hrazon ag'\ 

A warlike offspring, prompt to bIo<)d> niKc, 
Nrtt imph>uB yet. Hard steol sncLOcded t.lujii, 
L And 8tuh?)orn us tUo metal M'ore dio iiion." 

Dryden: MftamorphoHeii, i. 

Brazen-fiaeed. Bold (in a bad sense), 
without shame. 

“ What a hrazen-facod varlct art thou ' ’’ 

Shakesp^eare : Kiufj Lmr, ii. ‘J. 

Brazen HeadL The following are 
noted Oneby Alberfcus Magnus, wliich 
cost him thirty years’ labour, and was 
broken into a thousand pieces by Thomas 
Aquinas, his disciple. On© by Friar 
Bacon. 

“ liicon trembled for his brazen head." 

Pope : Duimad, ni, itu. 

“ Quoth ha/ My head's not made of hruss, 

A a Fiiat Oncou’s noildle w.i8.’ ’ ' 

a. Butler: Huiihrne^ ii. ‘J. 

The brazen head of the Marquis de 
Ville'na, of Spain. 

Another by a Polander, a disciple of 
Escotillo, an Italian. 

V It was said if Bacon heard his head 
speak he would succeed ; if not, Ij^ would 
fail. Miles was set to watch, and while 
Bacon slept the Head spoko thrice : 
”Time is”; half an hour later it said, 
“Time was.” In, another half-hour it 
said, ” Time’s past,” fell down, and was 
broken to atoms. Byron refew to this 
legend. 

“ Idko Friar Eaenn's brueo lioad, V\ o aixdvcu, 

‘ Time is,’ ' Time was,’ ‘ Time’s past.’ *’ 

Don Juan, 

Brazen Head, A gigantic head kept 
in the castle of the giant Fer'ragus, of 
Portugal, It was omniscient, and told 
those who consulted it^ whatever they 
required to Icnow, paa^ present, or to 
ooH^. ( Faief^ne and Orson,) 

BrmiOB (IM. ztiok to an 
assertion Ifiiowitig ft to be wrong ; to 
outface in a slimieleBS manner ; vo dis- 
regard public optoion. 

BvisMllMi^ meei^g ereehs or email 
hays, ia to be iouoi JU fudges 17. 
Deborah, oomtdait^hig oi ihe mbes w^ho 
refused to assist her in her war with 
8i|fBra, sSys i^eabeR oemtinued in his 
sheepfoldsi GilefkL remained beyond 
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Jordan, Dan in ahi2)s, and Asher in hia 
breaches, tl^at is, creeks on the ^sea- 
shore. 

Bread. To hreah h tad. To partake 
of food. Common in Scripture langu- 
age. Breaking of broad, TheEuchaim. 

“They continued ... in hreakingof bread. And 
iu pniyerd.’*— A oc 8 ii. 4S ; and again verse 4S. 

Bread. He took bread and salt, i,e. 
he took his oatlf. Bread and salt were 
formerly eaten when an oath was takefi. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters: foi' thou 
shalt yitid* it after many days (Eccles. 
xi. 1). When the Nile overflows itf 
banka the weeds perish and the soil is 
disintegrated. The rice-seed being cast 
into the water takes root, and is round 
in duo time growing in healthful vigour. 

J)onH quarrel with your bread and 
buttei'. I)ou*t feolishly give up the 
pursuit by which you earn your living. 

Tu know which side one's hreaa is 
buttered. To be mindful of one’s own 
interest. 

To take the bread out of one^s mouth. 
To forestall another ; to say something 
which another was on the point of 
saying ; to take away another's liveli- 
hood. (<SV6‘ under Buttes.) 

Bsead-liasket ( One's ) . The stomach. 

Bread and Glieese. The barest 
necessities of life. 


'Break (To). To become a bankrupt. 
(See Bankrupt.) 

To break a bond. To dishonour it. 

To break a joutpvey. To stpp before 
the ioumey is accomplished. 

To break a matter to a person. To be 
the first to impart ft, and to do so 
^cautiously and by piecemeal. 

2h break brem. To partake of the 
Lord’s Sapper, 

“ I'^pon the flrftt day of tbe week, whoa the 
disci pleK cAine cogeiiier to break In’Sad, Paul 
proached to them."— Acts xx, 7. 


To break ofte’s fast. To take food 
after long abstinence | to eat one's 
breakfast after the night’s fa^t. 

To break me's neeh, .To dislocate the 
bones of one’s neck. « 

• To break on ih0 wheel, Tdtortnrepne 


on a by bireald^ 

hones with an ted ' im Oow ns 

GnidE.) 

To break a buitei^y on a wheeL To 
employ supmbun^t eflert in the ae- 
oomphshniijpt of ti sm^ moittw. 

To h^ak out ofbews^ 
the prescribed hmite. ^ 


Break Cover {To), To start fortli 
from a hiding-place. 

Break Bowb {To), To lose all 
control of one’s feelings. 

Break Faltll (To). To violate one’s 
word or pledge. • 

Break Oronnd {To), To commence 
a new project. As a settler does. 

Break la (To). To interpose a re- 
mark. To train a horse to the saddle or 
to harness. 

Break of Bay. Day-break. 

“’At brevk of day 1 will coma to tbeo again,'' 
WordHusorth : Pel Lamb, stuuza l.t. 

Break the loo (7’o). To prepare 
the way ; to cause the stiifuass and re- 
serve of intercourse with a stranger to 
relax; to impart to another bit by bifc 
distressing news or a delicate subject. 

Break your Baek (To). Make you 
bankrupt. The metaphor is from carry- 
ing burdens on the back. 

Break up BtoneekeepInil^To). To 

discontinue keeping a soparat^ouse. 

Break with One (To). To cease 
from intercourse. 

“ What cuiisc Iwvve I ghe» him to break with 
me ?”— l'’toro»ce Morrifut, 

Breakers Ahead. Hidden danger 
at hand. Breakers in the open sea 
always announce sunken rocks, sand- 
banks, etc. 

Breaking a Btiok. Part of the 
marriage ceremony of the American 
Indians,' as brealciug a ^wine-glass is 
pai't of tlkfj marriage ceremony of the 
Jews, ' {Lady Auymta Hamilton : Mar- 
aage Bites, etc., 292, 298.) 

In one of RapliaRl’s pictures we seo 
an unsuccessful suitor of the Virgin 
Mary breaking his stick. This alludes 
to the legend that the several suitors 
were each ft> bring an almond stick, 
which was to be laid up in the siinctuoi’y 
over-night, and the owner of the stick 
which budded w-as to bo accounted the 
suitor which God approved of. It was 
thus thatsFosmih became the husband 
of Mary. {Pse^ido- Matthew^ s Oospel, 

40,410 • 

In Florence is a* picture in which the 
rejected suitors break their sticks on 
Joseph’s back. 

BBOMt* To make a clean breast of it. 
To make a full confession; coilcealing 
nothing. 

9rAatll» All in a breath. Without 
takiug breath. {lA\xa,cmtinkntiapiriiu,) 
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It takes awnij one^g breath. The nows 
is so astounding it causes one to hold his 
hreuth witli surprise. 

Ont of breath. Pauting from exer- 
tion ; tcmiwrarily short of breath. 

ISuee ifmr breath to coot yonr porndye. 
Don’t talk to me*' it is only wasting 
your breath. 

" V<iii iiiiglit liHi o Ba\ o«l y<mr t,o cool j our 

rou’Klgc.”- Ouahcll: Libbie Marnh (Kn\. 111). 

To catch one^g breath. To check sud- 
denly the free act of breathing. 

“ ‘ 1 SCO lier,' reiilled I, oilcliiiig iiiy hroatli with 
Joy.”— Marryat: Peter Simple. 

lo hold one's breath. Voluntarily to 
cease breathing for n time. 

To take breath. To cease for a little 
time from some exertion in order to 
recover from exhaustion of breath. 

Under one's breath. In a whisper or 
undertone of voice. 

Breathe. To breathe one's last. To 
din. 

Br^ohe ^4® Boland. A deep defile 
ill llio crctjf'of the Pyrenees, some three 
hundred feet iu width, between two pre- 
cipitous locks. The legend is that llo- 
laud, the paladin, cleft the rock in two 
with his sword Durandal, whoa ho was 
set upon by the Gascons at Itoncos- 
valles. 

"Then w’DUld I seek tlio I’yrciiciin hrc.-ioli 

Whli li Ilulaiul «’lo\o with huge twn haiulod 
BWHj." notdewortli. 

Breeches. 7h wear the breeches. Said 
of a woman wlio usur|)B the prerogative 
of her husbau(]. Similar to 'The grey 
mare is the better horse. {See Grky.) 

The phrase is common to the Fi’ench, 
Du^i, Germans, etc., as Elle porte les 
hraies. Die rromv die hosen anhahen. 
Sic hat die llbscn. 

Breeches Bible. {See Bible.) 

a 

Breeze. Housc..sweepiugs, as fluff, 
dust, ashes, and so on, thrown as refuse 
into the dust-bin. Wc generally limit 
the meaning now to small ashes and 
cinders used for coals in burning bricks. 
The word is^ a corruption of tits French, 
debris (rubbish, or rather the part broken 
m* rubbed off by wcaj , tdhr, and stress 
of weather). The French, braise, older 
form bt'ese, means small coke or charcoal. 

The Dreeze-Jly. The gad-fly; so called 
from its sting. (Anglo-Saxon, bfiose; 
Gothic, bry, a sting.) * 

Breese. A ^ntle wind or gale. 
(French, brise, a breeze.) Figuratively^ 
a slighiTtiua^l. 


BreldabUk [wide - shininy'l. The 
iluc|[i of Baldur, which stood in the 
ilky Way. {Scandinavian mythology.) 


Brennus. A Latin foim of the 
Kyniric word liretihm (a war-chief). 
In times of dahger the Druids appointed 
a brenn to lead the confederate tribes to 
battle. 


Brent. Without a tadiikle. Burns 
sa^ of Joliu Anderson, iu his prime of 
life, his locks were like the raven,” 
and his “bonnio brow was- brent” 
(irithout a wrinkle). 

' Brent-goose {A). Properly a brant- 
yoose, the branta hernicla, a brownish- 
grey goose of the genus branta. 

“ For tlie ptsonle i*f the village 
Hiiw the flock of hrant with wonder 
Lono/elUno : UiaaathiK part i. stanza 3'J. 

Brent-hlU means the eyebrows. 

Looking or gazing from under hrenU 
hill. In Devonshire means ‘ ‘ frowning 
at one ; ” and in West Cornwall to bt'cnd 
moons to wrinkle the brows. It is very 
remarkable that the word should have 
such opposite meanings. 

Brentford. Like the two kings of 
Brentford smelling at one msegay. Said 
of persons who were once rivals, 'but 
have become reconciled. The allusion 
is to on old farce ctUled The Jtchearsal, 
by the Duke of Buckingham. “ The 
two kings of Brentford enter hand in 
hand,” and the actors, to heighten the 
ahsuidity, used to make them enter 
” smelling ftt one nosegky ” (act ii. s. 2). 


Brezzomme^, or Brest -sHninm'. 
(French, a lintel or bressummer.) 

A beam supporting the whole weight of 
the building above it ; os, the beam over 
a shop-front, the beam extending over 
an opening through a wall when a 
commuiucation between two contiguous 
rooms is required. Sometimes these 
beams support a large su^ierstructure. 
(The word bress, brest^ or breast^ in car- 
pentry, meabs a rafter, and the German 
breUzzzsi plank.) 

Bretwalda (rw/^r ^ Britain). The • 
chief of the kingp of tne heptarchy who 
exercised a f'ertotti undeflned power over 
the other mien ; somethfbg like that of 
Hugu^ Cap'et over his peers. 

**Ttie (ifflce of Bretwsl<U, a kind of elective 
rhleftainsbli), of aU SrltAin^vAS Bold By sex eral 
Northunihmn klnn, lu Bttccessioii." Xorfe ; 
Ungliih Tongve, p. A. 


Brevet Bank is rasik one degree 
higher thilm your pay. Thus, a brevet- 
major has the title of major, but the 
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pay of captain. (French, In'cvet, a 
patent, a concession.) ^ 

Breviary* An epitome of tlio old 
oftico of matins and lauds for daily 
service in the Boman Catholic Church. 
The lireviary contains the daily ** Divine 
Office,’^ which those in orders in the 
Catholic Ohhrch are boadd to recite. 
The oihcG cons^ts of p^liris, collects, 
readings from Scripture, and the life^f 
some saint or saints. 

Brow. • J^rew me a fflaas of grog^ 
mix one for me. Jit'ctv me a cup cf 
make one for me. The tea ts set to 
brew, i.e. to draw. The general moaning 
of the word is to boil or mix; the re* 
stiicted meaning is to make malt liquor. 

Browor. The ^ewer of Ghent. James 
van Artevclde. (Fourteenth century.) 

It may here be remarked that it is a 
gi’eat error to derive proper names of 
any anti(iuity from modern words of a 
siinilar suimd or spelling. As a rule, 
very few ancient names are the names 
of trades ; and to suppose that such 
words as Bacon, Hogg, and I*igg refer 
to sw'iiieherds, or tlaiter, Hiller, Tanner, 
Itiugor, and Bottles to handicrafts, is 
a great mistake. A few examples of a 
more scieutidc derivation will suffice for 
a hint: — 

Brewer. This name, which exists in 
Franco as Braluoi*e and Brugi^re, is not 
derived from the Saxon briwan (to brew), 
but the French bruyh'e (heath), and is 
about tantamount to the GeiTV'd Flan* 
tagenet” (broom-plant). {See Bymer*s 
Faidera^ William 1.) 

Bacon is from tne High German 
. verb bagan (to fight), and moans ** the 
lighter.” 

Pioo'and Bioo are from the old High 
Gorman pichan (to slash). 

Hooa is the Anglo-Saxon- hyge 
(soltolar), from the verb hogem (to 
study). In some oases it may be from 
the German hoeh (high). 

Bottle is the Anglo-Saxon Bod'^el 
(little envoy). Korse, bed* ; Danish, 
fiul. • 

Gaiteb is the Saxon Qaid-er (the 
darter). Oeltio, 

Miller is the old Kone, melia. our 
mill and ^mml^ and means a mauler 
or “fighter.^' • 

Bi^geb is the Anglo-Saxon hring gar 
(the mailed warrior). 

Smith is the man who smites. 

Tamnsb (Geffemn ThmgefyfM Ger- 
. man JOanegmfy is the Done-Gtoth. • 

This list might easily be extended. 


Brlar'eoa or yEgCon, A giant wr.h 
fifty heads and a liundred hands. Homer 
says the gods called him Briar'eos, but 
men called him ABgegn. {Iliad, i. 403.) 

“ Not he who r>niU(llHheil in his liunilred hands 

Uis titty swords and tlfQ' shields iu flgbc, 

Could have aurpubsetr the fierce Argantca* 
mitfht." 

'J'fuao: Jerusalem Delivered, l)ook \li. 

The Briarcus of languages. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. who know fiity-eight dif- 
ferent tongues. Byron called hijn **a 
walking iK>lyglot ; a monster of kn- 
guoges ; a Briareus of parts of speech.” 
n7f4-184tt.) Generally pronounced 
Bn'^a^ruce. 

BoldBnnreus. Handel (1685-1756). 

Srlar-root Pipe. A piiH) made from 
the root-woodof tho large heath(/^i7«y^ir), 
which grows in the south of France. 

Brlbo'oi. Inhabitants of part of 
Berkshire and the adjacent counties 
referred to by Coisar m his Commen- 
taries. 

Brlc-A-Inrao. Oddssan^ ends of 
curioBltlcb. In French, a marchand de 
bric-tt^hrac is a sollor of rubbish, os old 
nails, old screws, old hinges, and other 
odds and ends of small value ; but we 
employ the phrase for odds and ends of 
vertu. {iincoler in archaic French 
mcaiiB Fatre toute espvce de metier, to be 
Jack of all trades. Brae is tho ricochet 
of os fiddle-faddle and scores of 
other double words in English.) 

** A Tiinn with a pasBlou for i)ric-ft-i)nic is 
a1WA.\ B Htumhiinpr oxer AiitiqufVliroiiZGB, Intaglios, 
liioBiiCB, aiui daggers of the time of fienxeiiiito 
Vellini.— Aldrich ; Miae Mehetable's Son, cJiaj). il. 

Brick. ^ A regular brick. A jolly 
good fellow. (Compare rerpayiavo* auijp ; 
“ square*’; and “four-square to all 
the winds that blow.”) 

*'A fellow .j^jee nolXMly else, and. in fine, a 
brick."— Geor {70 Jiliot: Daniel DerontJUi, book li, 
chfM>. J6. 

Briok-aad-mortar Franohlae. A 

Chartist plirase for the ^10 liousehold 
system, now abolislied. 

Brlekdosti. The 63rd Foot; so 
called from tlfe brickdust-red wlour of 
l^eir facings. Also called Five-and^ 
thre*permies. a play cm the number and 
daily pay oi the ensigns. 

How called the Ist battalion of the 
“Bing’s Shropshire Light Infantry.” 
The 2nd battaUon is the old tfdtl\. 

*Bilok<4ea. Theinfenor leavoeof the 
tea-plant mixed with Bhee|i’B blood auw 
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preased into cubes ; the ordinary drink of 
the common people south of Moscow. 

“Tlie Tartars Bwill a liorrlJile thick and 

Blab, of brick'tea, Buet, Bait, peimflr, aud Biitfar, 
IxultHl in a chaldron (aiu).’'— Daily Telegraph, 
Friday, Oclolier Ittth, 1«A. 

Bride. Th^ bridal loreaih is a relic of 
the coro*na niiptia'lii^xx^Qd by the Greeks 
aud Komans to indicate triumph. 

Bride Cake. A relic of the Boman 
Ooiifarrea'tio. a mode of man-iago prac- 
tised by the highest class iu Borne. It 
was performed before ten witnesses by 
the Pou'tifex Max'imus, and the con- 
tracting parties mutually partook of a 
cuke made of salt, water, '‘and flour 
(far). Only those boru in such wedlock 
were eligible fur the liigh sacred offices. 

Bride or Wedding Favours repre- 
sent the true lover'^s knot^ und symbolise 
union. 

Bride of Aby'dos. Zuleika, daughter 
of Giaffir, Pacha of Aby'dos. As she 
was never wed, she should bo called the 
affianced or betrothed. (Byron.) 

Bride wf Lammermoor. Lucy 
Ashton. (Scott T Bnde of Lainmerinoor.) 

Bride of the Sea. Venioo ; so called 
from the ancient ceremony of tlio Do^e, 
who threw a I’iug into the Adriatic, 
saying, “Wo wed thee, O sea, iu token 
of perpetual domination.*’ 

Bridegroom is the old Putch noun 
(a young man). Thus, Groom of the Stole 
is the young man over the wardrobe. 
Groom, an ostler, is quite another word, 
being tiio Persian ganna (a keeper of 
horses), unless, ^deed. it is a ooiitractod 
form of stablo-groum (stable-boy). Tlio 
Au^lo-8axon Bryd-gnma (giiina = man) 
coiuused with grooni^ a lacl.' 

Bridegroom's Men. In the Bomaii 
murnage bv conjarreatw, the bride was 
led to the Pou'tifex Max'iinus by bache- 
lors, but was ooriduoted homediy moiTied 
men. i’olydore Virgil says tliat a married 
man preceded the bride on her return, 
bearing a vessel of gold aud silver, (i^ 
BftiDK Cake.) 

BridewelL The city B^ridewell, 
Bridge Street, Blaokfriars, was baUt over 
a holy well of medical water, called St. 
Bride’s Well, where Vas founded a 
hospital for the poor. After the Be- 
forination, Edward VL chartered this 
hpi^tol to the city. Christ Church was 
oiyen to the education of the youvfg ; 
Si Ihomas’s Hospital to the cure of 
Iffie sick; and Bridewell was mode a 
penitimtiary fbr unruly appreatloee* 
a'nd vagrante.* 


Bridge of. Gold. According to a 
German tradition, Charlemagne’s spirit 
oroBsdb the Bhine on a golden brid^ at 
Bingen, in seasons of plenty, to bless 
the vineyards and cornfields. 

** Thou Btuudeat, like ifniM5rlal Clmrleinagao, 

Upon tby biiUge ot gold.” 

LOngfeUout: Autumn. 

Made a bridge of gold f^r him ; i.r. 
enabling a man to retreat from a fadse 
position without loss of dignity. 

Bridge of Jekennam. (^V^^Sebat.) 

Bridgo of SlgliB, wliich connects the 
palace of the Doge with the state prisons 
of^ Venice. Over this bridge tiie state 
^prisoners were conveyed from the judg- 
ment-hall to the place of execution. 

“ T Htood in Venice, on tbe Uridgk^ ofHigliM, 

A palace and a prleon on eacli uand.” 

Dyron: Chude Bar old' » FUgrtmage, i \ . i. 

? Waterloo Bridge, London, used, 
some years ago, when suicides wero 
frequent there, to be called The Bndge 
of StgliH. 

Bridgowater Treatises. Insti- 
tuted by the Bev. Francis Henry Eger- 
toii, Earl of Bridgewater, in 1825. He 
loft the interest of £8,000 to bo given to 
the author of the host treatise on “ The 
power, wisdom, aud goodness of God,rii 
as manifested in creatiouv” Eight are 
published by the following gentlomeu^-— 
G) The Bev. Dr. Chalmei’s, (2) Hr. 
John Kidd, (3) the Bev. Dr. Whewell, 
(4) Sir Charles Bell, (o) Dr. Peter M., 
Boget, (6) the Rev. Dr. Buckland, (7) 
the Bev. W. Kirby, and (8) Dr. William 
PfOUt. 

Bridie. bile on bridk is to 
suffer great hardships. The bridle was 
an instrument for punishing a scold ; 
to bite on the bridle is to suffer thw 
punishment. 

Bridle Bead or Way. A way for a 

ridiug-horse, but not for a horse and cart. 

Bridle up (To). In French, ne 
rengorger, to draw in the chin and toss 
the head back in scom or pride. The 
metaphor is to a korse pulled up sud- 
denly and sharply. 

Bridlegoeee l/nd^) , or Bridoie, who 
decided the causes brought to him by 
the throw of dice. (Mahelaia : Ottraantna 
and FantaffM^ 

Bridperk ' Sfabb^ with a Bridport 
dagger ^.c. hanged. Bridport^ in Dorset- 
shire, was once famous fOT its hempen 
goods, and moiiopolked tke mapufaciure 
of ropes, cables* and '^aeikHpg for the 
Britts navy. Tim kaxk^^n^s rope bemg 
made at Bridpos^ birth to the 
proverb, Worthm.) 
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Brirador# (3 ^L). Hobbs.) 

Mgaad vroperly moaiiB a H^ditioiii 
fellow. The were IMt-amed* 

imcralar troope^like the Badn-BasocifcB, 
and like tlieiii were addicted to ntaxaud- 
ing. The Free Ompmiee^A Franoe were 
Bngands. (ItaHan. eeditioiu ; 

vaiiaiHie*) 

* BrlgaadliMi, The armour of a 
brigand, oonrlitiiig of amatt piatea of 
iron on ouflted linin, and oove^ Vith 
leather, hemp, or aomething of the kind. 

BrlgluitlM (3 syl.) or HermaphrodUe 
Mrtff, A two^maafed vesael with a bngls 
foremast and a achooner^a mainmast! 
(Dam^e JSeamm^e MmmL} A laxate 
vessel. 

Hrlght’a IMaeaae. A degeneration 
of the tiesues ^ the kidi^a into fat, 
first investlgatea by Dr. Bright. The 
patient under this msease has a flabby, 
bloodless appearance, is always drowsy, 
and easily wtigned. 

BrlglaaML The Castilians ; so called 
from one of their ancient kmgs. named 
BrU or Briguh. said by monkiflh mbtiUsts 
to be the grandson of Koah. 

** Bdwurd sad Pedro, eimulotu of fame . . . 

Thro* the Serce Briaians hewed their bleody 
way, * 

Till la a cold emtimce the itrlDUnss lay ** 

OomoMu; Zrtulad, v. 

BrigUado'ro* {See Hobbb.) 

. BrlUlaat IMhidiwan {The). Charles 
XIL of Sweden. (lW2«id97-171S.) 

. ^'Macedonia’s madman or thd Swede " 

JoHttmm: Van^ iff annum Wiahte. 

Brlney or BHny; Vm ^ the hr%ny. 
The sea^ which is sw like brine. 

^ Brlna AlKNtIr (2b). To cause a thing 
to be done. 

Bring Bowa tbm Uiomm (2b). To 
cause rapfhtoua applause in a theatre, 

JMagtaiamjr (2b). To cause to 
act, to set in motw^ 

Bring Bemud (2b). '' To restore to 
consciousness or heiilin ; to cause oae to 
recover [from adt, e(li.> 

Bring To (2b)f To^vestm 


Many ^ 


ahrutal 


to 


sdousuess ; to remiBoila^. 
meatdiigl. 

. BWt atwy (m To 
happen suecesefielly. 

bAw to Beak (2b)* Tb detect one 
mamirtalBB^ ^ ^ ^ 

haS22f W cease, to 


Bring to the Hnminer (2b). To 
offer or s^ by public auction. 

Bring Under (2b). To bring into 
subjection. # 

Bring Up (2b). To rear firom birth 
or an early a^. ^Iso numerous other 


Briaelia (2 syl.). A sort of bun or 
cake common in f^oe, and now pretty 
generally sold in England. When^rie 
Antoinette was tallang about the bread 
riots of Paris duri^ the 5th and 
6th October, 1789, the Duchesse de 
PoUgnao naively exclaimed, ** How is it 
that these sUly people ore so clamorous 
for bi-eadt when uiey can buy such nice 
brioches for a few sous P ’* This was in 
spirit not unlike the remark of our own 
Frincess Chailotte, who avowed ^Hhat 
she would for her part raiher eat beef 
than starve f** and wondered that ttie 
people should be so obstinate os to insist 
upon having bread when it was so 
scarce. 

Bria. n oonte di San Bns, governor 
of the Jiouvre, was father of Valentina, 
and leader of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
saoie. {Met/erbeerU Opera: Oh Offonottu} 

Brlaels Q qrl.). The patronymio 
name of Hippodamla, daughter of 
Briseus (2 syl.). A concubine of Achilles, 
to whom he was greatly attached. 
When Agamemnon was compelled to 
give up hiB own concubine, who was the 
daughter of a priest of Apollo, he took 
Brisbis away from AdiUles. This so 
annoyed the hero that^he refused any 
longer to go to battle, and the Greeks 
lost groung daily Ultimately, Achilles 
sent his friend Fatroolos to supply his 
place. Patipolos was slain, aud Achilles, 
towering with ragjB, rushed to battle, 
dew Hector, aud Troy fell 

BrlMiigAmeii. Freyja’s necklace 
made W the fairies, Freyja left her 
husband Gdin in order to obtain this 
necklace ; and Odin deserted her because 
her love was changed into vanity. It is 
not possit^le to love Brisingameu and 
Odin too, for no one can serve two 
masters. • 

As a moral tall this is excellent. If 


Freyja personifies *‘ihe beauty of the 
year,* * tnmi the necklace means ^e rich 


autumn tints and fiowers, which (soon 
as Freyja puts on) her husl;md leaves 
her—tbat is, the fertility of the^ genial 
year is gone away, and winter is at 
Innd. 

(Ste^UCZtlBB^) 
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:^rlMotiiia. A nickname given to 
the advocates of reform in the French 
Revolution, because th^ were *Med 
by the nose” by Jean Piene Brissot. 
Ine party was subsequently called the 
Girondists. 

Bristol Board. A stiff drawing- 
paper, originally monufaoturedatBristoL 

Bristol Boy {The), Thomas Chat- 
terton the poet (1762-1770). 

“ The inar\ ellnus bov, 

The BleeplesM soul that iwriBhod in hiH pride." 

Wordttwiirth : Resolution and Itidtpendawe. 

Bristol Diamonds. Brilliant crys- 
tals of colourless quartz foiAid in St, 
Vincentes Rock, Clifton, near Bristol. 

Bristol Fashion {In), Methodical 
and orderly. More generally “Ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion.” 

“ In the vreat insBB moetlnfr, October iHth, 1H84. 
a mute of alio\u three iiiiieB wh.^ nliBurvod in one 
uulirokcn line. No chooi iug dlHturlied the Htately 
Boleinnity; no one ran to gito any tlirecilou; no 
uuiBe of any kind was heard; hut on, in one un- 
brokan lino, Mtendy and Htately, marched the 
tlirung in ' Bristol fashion.’ ’'—Daily NewBy October 
mb, IBM. 

Bristol <iitllk. Sherry sack, at one 
time given by the Bristol people to their 
frienmi. 

“This motaplioricnl milk, a'1ier<*lo scores or 
Bberry-sack Is iutended.">-l'Wk)) ; Woittucs. 

Bristol Wators. Mineral waters of 
Olifion, near Bristol, with a temperature 
not exceeding 74’; formerly celebrated 
in cases of pulmonary consumption. 
They ore very rarely used now. 

Britain. Bv far the most probable 
derivation of this word is that given b^ 
Bochort, from ^ho Fhmnician Jiaraiamc 
(country of tin), contracted into B^ratan*. 
The Greek Caeeiter'ides (tin islands) is a 
translation of Baratonic, onoe applied to 
the whole known gix)iip, but now re- 
stricted to the Scilly l^es. Aristotle, 
who lived some 350 years before the 
Christian era, calls the island lii'itannic, 
which is so close to B^ratmic that the 
suggestion of Bochart con scarcely admit 
of a doubt. {Be Mtmdo, sec. 3.1 

Pliny says, ‘‘Opposite to Celtiberiaore 
a number of islands which the Greeks 
called ‘ Cassiterides ' ’* (evi^ntly he 
means the British group). Strabo says 
the CassiteridSs are situated about the 
eame latitude as Britafh. 

Ofwt Britedn consists of “Britannia 
pdma” (England), “ Britannia seounda” 
^sdes), and “North Britain” (Scot- 
IftmQ, united under one sway. • 

Qfiefter Britaifi, The whole British 

empim. 

BrttMftIfe The first known repi^- 
Mutation ol mtannia ae a female figure 


sitting on a globe, leaning with one arm 
on a uiield, and grasping a spear in the 
other ''hand, is on a Roman coin of 
Antoninus Pius, who died A.D. IGl. 
The figure reappeared on our copper 
coin in the reign of Charles 11., IGGo, 
and the model was Miss Stewart, after- 
wards created Duchess of Richmond. 
The engraver was Philip Boetier, IG65. 
lu 1825 W. Wyon made a new design.^ 

“The King’s new medall, whtre, in little, there 
is Mrs. Stewart’s face, . . . and a pretty tiling it 
Ih, that he should choose her fare tu veiircsunt 
Britnunia \)y,"—repj/s’ Dmry (26 Feb,). 

prltlBb Xdon {The), The pugnacity 
the British nation, as opposed to the 
John Bully which symbolises the sub- 
stantiality, solidity, and obstinacy of the 
people, with all their prejudices and 
national peculiarities. 

2h rome the Britteh ^ion is to fiourish 
a red flag in the face of John Bull ; to 
provoke mm to resistance even to the 
point of war. 

“ To twist the lion’s tail ” is a favour- 
ite phrase and favourite policy with 
some rival unfriendly powers. 

Brit'omart \^eet maid] {aee below). 
Daughter of lung Ryenoe of Wales, 
whose desii’e was to be a heroine. She 
is the impersonation of saintly chastity 
and purity of mind. She encounters^the 
“ savage^ fierce bandit and mountaineer’ ’ 
without injury ; is assailed by “ and 
unlaid ghost, gobliu, and swart fairy of 
the mine,” but “ dadies their brute vio- 
lence into sudden adoration aud.blank, 
awe.” Britomart is not the impersona- ' 
tion of ceffbaey, as she is in love with 
an unknown hero, but of “virgiu 
purity. ” {Spenser Faerie Queene, book 
lii. iler marriage, book v. 6.) 

" Bhe charmed at once and tamed the heart, 
liicoiiiiiaraiile Britomart." SeoU. 


Brit'oiiuurtla. A Cretan nympb, 
very fond of the chase. King Minos fell 
in love with her, and persisted in liis 
advances for nine months, when she 
threw herself into the sea. (Cretan, 
drilue-fnarlisy maiden.) 


Briton {Zihe «), Vigorously, perse- 

to fight with indotiktable courage. “ To* 
work lito iLBriton ” is ^ srork hard and 
persevering. < 7 ertam%y without the 
slightest flati^y dogged eovrage and 
perseimranm M the .oharaoteriB- 
iios ol John Bull. A shmlar phrase is 
“To fight like ATtoJan.” ^ • 

BrlttOi^; domed ^ Brittartp. 
B«monu om^tier ol Qeomey, second 
80oolHmFlL»Khm«of Bng^ and 
Bake ol arittany^t ^ the 4 «tth o| 
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Prmc3 Arthur i^e was the real heir to 
the crown, but John confined %er iu the 
caatle of Bristol tiU death (1241). 


BroaolL To broach a new subjeet. 
To start one in oonTersation. The allu- 
siou is to beer tubs. If one is ilat» 
auothen must be A broach is a 

peg or pin, and to proach a cask is to 
bore a hoMu the top for the yeut-peg. 

“ I (ltd hroach tills busliKm to your lili^ness.*’ 
Shakespeare : Jleury 177/., ii. 4. 

• Bi>oad aa Long. ' Tie about as broad 
as it ts Umg. One way or thoeother 
would bring about the same result. • 

Broad Arrow on Government stores. 
It was the cognisance of Henry, Viscount 
Sydney, Earl of Komney, master-general 
of the ordnai|pe. ( 1 693- 1 702. ) < 

V It seems like a symbol of the Trin- 
ity, and Whai'ton says, “ It was used by 
the Kelts to signify holiness and royalty." 


Broad Bottom mnlatry (1744). 
Formed by a coalition of parties : Pelham 
retained the lead; Pitt supjiorted the 
Government ; Bubb Boddington was 
treasurer of the navy. 


Broadoloth. The best oloth for 
anen*B clothes. So called from its great 
breadth. It required two weavers, side 
by side, to fling the shuttle across it. 
Originally two yards wide, now about 
fifty-four inches ; but the word is now 
UB^ to signify the best quality of 
(black) cloth. 

Broadaldl. Printed ^matter spread 
over an entire sheet of paper. The 
whole must be dn one type and one 
measure, i,e. must not be divided into 
columns. A folio is when the sheet is 
folded, in whidi case a page occupies 
only half the sheet. 

l*ainptolAt« and linmdgides were wauerod 
vif Md toft/’— ytefc* ; American HUtorp, cliap. 

Is naval lasguage, a bi'oadHde means 
the whole aid9 of a wp ; and to ** open 
a broadaidb on the enemy ” is to dis- 
choige all the gqps on one aide at the 
same moment. . 

. _ The gantry of gi- 

gantie giaaili to w totf Gulliver was a 
pigmy SnU bigas a round little 
worm pinched Itom me laay^nger Of 
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Brookeii. The spectre of the BroeJcen, 
Tliis is the shadow of men and other 
objects groatly magnified and reflected 
in the mist aucf cloud of the mountain 
opposite. The Brocken is the highest 
summit of the Rarz range. 

Brooklolmrat {The Bev. liobert), A 
Oalvinistic cler^man, the sou of Koomi 
Brocklehurst. of Brocklehurst Hall, part 
founder of Lowood Institution, where 
young ladies were boarded^ clothed, and 
taught for £15 a yenr, subsidised by 
private subscriptions. The Bev. Robert 
Brocklehurst was treasurer, and half 
starved the inmates in order to augment 
his own income, end scared the children 
by talking to them of hell-fire, and 
making capital out of their young faults 
or supposed shortcomings. He and his 
family fared sumptuously every day, but 
made the inmates of his institution deny 
themselves and carry the cross of vexa- 
tion and want. (6\ Jironti! ; Jane Eyre.) 

Brogue (1 syl.) pro^grly means tlie 
Irish brog^ or shoe of r^gh hide. The * 
application of brog to the dialect or 
manner of speaking is similar to that of 
buskin to tragedy and sock to comedy. 

“ And pul niy cluuted itrogucH friun cfr my feut." 

Shakespeare : CpmOeline, iv, ’J. 

Brogues (1 syl). Trousers. From 
the Irish brog, resembling those still worn 
by some of the French cavaliy, in which 
trousers and boots are all one goimeut. 

Brokeii Feutber (A). A h'okm 
feather in his icing. A scandal connected 
with one's character.* 


“ If mn nngol were to walk about, Mrs. Baui 
Hurst w^ula ne\er rest till sbu had found out 
where he cnnjo fronit and iM>rlmtnt whether lie had 
a broken feather iu bis wing.’ --jifrs, Oltphant: 
Phvtbr. 


Broken Muale. A ^*coii8oi*t*’ con- 
sisted of six viols, usually kept in one 
cose. When the six were played to- 
gether it was called a ** whole consort/* 
when less than the six were played it 
was called a broken consort,’* Some- 
times applied to open chords or axpeg- 
gios. ^ 

O “ Here is good broken music." 
&iakespeare: TroUue and Oreeeida, iil. 1. 


V LordSaepn in his Sylva Sylvarwn 
gives a different explanation; he says 
certain instruments agree together and 

E iuce concordant music, nut others 
the virginal and lute, the Welsh and 
h barp^ do not aooor J. 

Brokoa Oft tbo W1 mi4« Bsxak.) 


Brokor* FToperly speaking, is one 
who sdls refuse, in iGlerman, called 
tttdklersf that is, sellers of damaged 
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stores.’’ nreuionic, brak or wrak^ refuse, 
idlied with Gterman brauehen.) 

V Generally some special word is rure- 
fixed : as bill-brokeif, ootton-broker, 
ship-broker, stock-broker, etc. 

Brontes (2 syl.). A blacksmith per- 
sonified ; one of the Oyclops. The name 
signifies Thunder. 

*'Not with such weight, to frame cite lurky 
brand. 

The ponderous hammer falls from BroniSs’ 
hand." 

Boole : Jertualem Leliiferedt book xx. 

Bronsoinar^te. (See Hobse.]^ 

Brook (Master). The name assumed 
^ Ford wnen he visits Sir John Falstaff. 
The amorous knight tells Master Brook 
all about his amour with Mrs. Ford, and 
how he duped her husband by being 
stowed into a basket of dirty linen. 

"IFcrrd. Til glvo you tt pottle of burnt sack to 
give me recourse to blm, and cell biiu iiiy name is 
Brook, only fur a Jest. 

" Bout. My hanu, bully. Thou sbalt haA e ogress 
and regress, . . . and thy name sball he Brook.'*— 
tShakeopcare : Merry Wtvee of Windsor, ii. 1. 

Brooks of lSbefllold. Anima^ory 
individual mentioned in David Copper* 
Jield. (See Habbis, Mbs.) 

Broom. A broom is hung at the 
mast-head of ships about to be sold, to 
indicate that they are to be swept away. 
The idea is popularly taken from Ad- 
miral Tromp ; but probably this allusion 
is more witty than true. The custom of 
hanging up something to attract notice 
seems very common. Thus an old 
piece of carpet from a window indicates 
household tumituFe for sole : a wisp of 
straw indicates oysters for sale ; a bush 
means wine for s^e ; on old broom, ships 
to sell, etc. etc. (See Pennant.) 

A neto broom. One fresh in office. 

New broo^na sweep clean. Those newly 
appointed to an office find fault and 
want to sweep away old custoii^s. 

Broiler. Fating one out of house 
and home. At Eton, when a dome keeps 
an^mnuBually bad table, the boys agree 
together on a day to eat, pockety or 
waste everything eatable in thc^ouse. 
The oeiASure is well understood, mid the 
hint is generally effective. (Qireek, droso, 
to eat) * 

Brotkor or Tr^. A friar not in 
orders., {See Fathbb.) 

Broitjor (So-and-so). A fellow-bar- 
rifrfer. ‘ 

Brother Benedict, A manied man. 
{See Bbnsdxot.) 

Brother Birrlk* A fellow 
taaster. - • . 

Brother Blade, A IsUow^'soldier, 


properly ; but now anyone of the same 
caUmg afc yourself. 

Brother Biush, A fellow-painter. 

Brother Bung. A fellow-tapster. 

Brother Buskin, A fellowcomediai 
or actor. 

A Brother Chip. A fellow-carpenter. 

A Brother Ulergymm. A* fellow-, 
clergyman. 

A Brother Crispin. A^^ow-shoe- 
maker. 

A Brother Mason. A fellow- Free- 
mason. 

A ^Brother Huill. A fellow-author. 

Sf Brother Salt. A fellow-seaman or 
sailor. 

A Brother Shuttle. A fellow- weaver. 

A Brother Stitch. A fellow-tailor. 

A Brother Stnng. A fellow- violinist. 

A Brother Whip. A fellow-coachman. 

Brotber Oermiui* A real brother. 
(Latin, gei'mdntts, of the same stock ; 
germm^ a bnd or sprout.) 

“ Te ill geniiaui fratria dilexi loeo.’'->7erenc« ; 

Andria, 1. 0, 58. 

A uterine brother' is a brother by the 
mother’s side only, ^tin, uteAnuSf 
bom of the same mother, *’fruter 
uterluus,” uterus.) 

Brotber Jomitbm. When Wasb«> 
ington was in want of ammunition, he 
caUed a council of officers, but no prac- 
tical suggestion could be offered. ** Wo 
must consult brother Jonathan,” said 
the genera], meaning his excellency, 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder jgovemor 
of the State ef Oonneotiont.^ This was 
done, and the difficulty was remedied. 
To consult brother then 

came a set phrase, and brother Jonathan 
^w to be the John Bull of the United 
States. (/. Jt. Bm'tlett : Dictximary oj 
Americanisms.) 


Brotbor Sun. The brother of Lord 
Dundreary (^.r.), the hero of a comedy 
based on a Gennon drama, by John 
Oxenford, with addij^ioiis and altera- 
tions by £. A. Soib#h and T. B. Buck- 
stone. {Supplied hif T B. MuckBtone^ 


To lw|t ;or/p^ man 


Biwwru A 

called from its 


i^nnyj so 

reign is ff “ j^Bow T^.’^ '(sS# 

To be done hrmn. <T6 be roasted, 
deceived, taken in. . f * 

Br0WB.|U| \{S^J$i^ijgm) 

Three Fiq«: 

Tlieir amentum wm pnnuatieci' in 
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Brums 


Pmchj und were the produetioii of 
Biehardl>oyle. Thevtypuvth^ middle- 
class Sloglish abroad; aioa bold up to 
ridicule tneir gancherie and oo&traeied 
notions, ibeir vulgarity and extrava- 
gance, their conceit and snobbism. 

Brown Bom tncons brown barrel. 
The barrels Were browned to keep them 
from nfSIing. (Batch, hm^ a sun- Darrel; 
Low Germln, Swecudi, 

Our arguebtts, blmiderhim,) In 1 808 a 
process of browning was introduced, but 
this has, of course, nothing to do witii 
the distmctive q>ith6t. Probably Sua is 
a companion word to Bill, {See belti9L\) 


not comme il faut. Her Uuxitness of 
speech often ** astonished the Browns.” 

Brownie. The house spirit in Soot- 
tisli Btmrstitiom He is o^ed in Eng- 
land Ooodfellow, At night he 

is supposed to^usy himself in doing 
little jobs for the family over which 
he prides. Farms are his favourite 
abode. Brownies are brown or taw;^ 
spirits^ in opposition to fairies, which 
are fair or elegant ones. Faibiss.) 

“ It U not long since every fnmily of consider- 
nhlo siihstAnce wns linunted by a siiirit they called 
Browny, which did sevonil aurts of work | and 
this waatlie reason why they gave him oflerings 
... on what they called ' Browny ’s stone,"’ ■- 
ilattin ; Scotland. 


Brown BISL A kind of halbert used 
by English foot-soldiors before muskets 
were employed. We find in the me- 
dioeval balla^l the expresrions, brown 
brand,” “brownswortt,” “brownblade,” 
etc. Sometimes the word rusty is sub- 
stituted for brown, as in Chaucer : ** And 
in his side he had a rousty blade”; 
which, being the god Mars, cannot mean 
a bad one* Kee|nDg the weapons brtyht 
is a modem fai^on; our xorefathers 
preferred the honour of blood stains. 
Some say the weapons were varnished 
with a brown vamirii to invent rust, 
And some affirm that one Brown was a 
famous maker of these instruments, and 
that Brown BUI is a phrase similar to 
Armstrong gun and Colt's revolver. 
{Seeabwen) 


80, with A bend of Bowmen and of idkes, 

* Brown hills and targeners.*" 

JlarlMM ; Bdioord 11. (im.) 


V Brown lUso meanii Ainhig (Dutch. 
him), hence, bonhie brown sword,” 
”brown as glassIH etc., so thkt a **brown 
bill” might refer to the riUsuiff steel, 
and ” brown Bess ” tp the hrightharrel. 


0tii^. Absence of mind; 
apparent thonght, but iniftl vacuity. The 
corresponding ejcpresidon ex- 
plains Sombre and 

2>‘i^ bothmea^ij^^elonchdly, gloomy, 

Bf bi!ri».srow8 muddy, 
Drown scudA'.’' 
|iR|>o«r»W6 Tkmg . 

To 

.trjmdlem of the 
or fhe diook it 


Jwid' a whole host of 

BrowM, nr. who 

welpom^ at ponrt hi the reign 



Browslata. Followers of Bobert 
Brown, of Rutlandshire, a violent op- 
ponent of the Established Church in tne 
time of Queen Elisabeth. The present 
” Independents ” hold pretty wril the 
same religious tenets as the Brownists. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says : 


** I'd fiS liof b(‘ a Browuist as ft politician.”— 
Sltaktspeare : Ttoelfth Bright^ til. t. 


Browne bis Jib (fiO' A sailor's 
phrase, meaning to dnnk till the face 
18 flushed and swollen. The^i^ means 
the face, and to bfowse hero means ” to 
fatten.” 

V The only correct form of the phrase, 
however, is ‘^to bowse bis jib.” To 
bowse the jib means to haul the sail taut ; 
and as a metaphor signifies that a man 
is “tight.” 

BmeL The goose, in the tale of 
Beynard the Fox. The word means 
liUle^roarer^ 


Bmls. One of the leaders arrayed 
against Hudibros. He was Talgof, a 
ifewgdte butcher, who obtained a cap- 
tain’s commission for valour at Naseby. 
He marched next Orsin (Joshua Gosling, 
landlord of the bear-gardens at South- 
wark). 

Sir Jfiruin. The name of the bear in 
the famous German beast-epic, called 
Beynard the Fox. (Dutch for brown.) 

Brnmalre. The celebrated 18ih 
Brumaire (Nov. 9th, 1799) wae the day 
on wffidi the Direotoiy was overthrown 
and Napoleon established his supremacy. 

' BrnmBUMA^ Worthless or very 
inferior meSlio articles made in imita- 
tion of better ones. Birmingham in the 
great mart and manufactory of gUt toys, 
idieap jeweUery, imitation gems, mosaic 
gold, and such-like, ^rinmgham was 
called by the Romans Brmhmum.” 

Bnmuk In Stock Ekehange phrase- 
ology this means th^ “London and 


4 



Branehild 


BrutUB 


m 


North-Western Hallway shares.*’ The 
Brum, i,e, the Birmingham line. 

Brnnelilld (3 syl.) or BnmehxVda, 
Daughter of the King Vjf Issland, be- 
loved by Gunther, one of the two gpat 
chieftains of the Nibeluagenlied or Teu- 
tonic U%ud. She was to be carried off 
by force, and Gdnther asked his friend 
Siegfried to help him. Siegfried con- 
trived the matter by snatching from her 
the talisman which was her protector, 
but she never forgave him for his 
treachery. (Old German, hrun\ coat of 
mail ; hxlt^ battle.) r 

Brnnello (in Orlando Fnrioso), A 
deformed dwarf of Biserta, to whom 
King Ag'ramant gave a ring which had 
the virtue to withstand the power of 
magic (book ii.). He was leader of the 
Tiiigita'nians in the Saracen army. He 
also figures in Bojardo*s Orlando Inna~ 
niorato, 

Bnmawioker. A native of Bruns- 
wick. (^SV^Blaojc Bbunswickeb.) 

^ Brunt. To t^ar the brnnt To bear 
the stress, the heat, and collision. The 
same word as burn.” (Icelandic, 
bruni^ burning heat, hren ; Anglo-Saxon, 
brenninoy burning.) The ” brunt of a 
battle ’’is the hottest part of the fight. 
(Compare ” fire-brand.”) 

3Bruali« Tlie tail of a fox or squirrel, 
which is inmhf/, 

Jimsh mvax/. Get along. 

Jirnsh of. Move on. 

Ife bntshed by me. He just touched 
me as he went quicMy past. Hence also 
brmhy a slight skirmish. 

All these are metaphors from brushing 
with a brush. 

Give it another bmah, A little more 
attention; bestow a little more lalraur 
on it : return it to tlie file for a little 
more polish. • 

Brusli up (To). To renovate or 
revive; to bring again into use what 
h^ been ueglecte<L as, ”1 must brush 
ujp my French,” When a fire is slack 
we bru^ up the hearth and then ^weep 
clean the lower bars of the stove ana 
stir the sleepy coale into a^ivity. 

Brut. A rhyming chronido, as tlie 
JUrut d^Angleterre and Le Roman de 
Brutj hj Wace (twelfth century). Brut 
is the ^mance word bruit (a rumour, 
hence a tradition, or a chromde based' 
on ta:^tion). It is by mere accident 
tha^ the word resembfet Brute ” or 
MBrtitus,” the traditionfil. kingir 
column,) * 


Brut d'AJiglutaiTU. ^ A chronicle of 
the achievements of Sing Arthur and 
his Knights of the Hound Table. Arthur 
is desenbed as the natural son of Uther, 
pendragon (or chief) of the andent 
Britons. He succeeded his lather, in 
516, by the aid of Merlin, who gave nim 
a magic sword, with which he conquered 
the Saxons, Piets, Scots, and' Irish. 
Besides the Brut referred (to, several 
other romances record the exploits of 
tliis heroic king. (See Abtbub.) 

Brute, in Cambridge University slang,- 
is a mftn who has not yet matriculated. 
The^^play is evident. A ”mau,” in 
college phrase, is a collegpan ; and, as 
matnculation is the sign and seal of 
acceptance, a scholar before that cere- 
mony is not a ”man,” and therefore 
only a “ biped brute.” » 

Brute (Sir John), A coarse, pot- 
valiant knight, ignobly noted for his 
absurdities. ( Vanbrugn : The Provoked 
irtfo.) 

Brute or Brutue, in the mjrtho- 
logical histo^ of England, the first 
king of the Briton^ was son of Sylvius 
(grandson of Ascanius and great grand- 
son of JEne'as). Having ii^vertently 
killed his father, he first took refuge, 
in Greece and then in Britain. In 
remembrance of Troy, he called the 
capital of his kingdom Troy-novant 
(New Troy), now London. 

V The pwigree was as follows 
(1) jEne'as, (2r Ascanius, (3) Silvius, (4) 
Brutus. (See OgitOY NoVANg.) 

Brutum Fulmea (Latin). A noisy 
hut harmless threatening ; an innocuous 
thunderbolt. 

[tbe Pope's] dcnimcUitioiiB are but a 
brutum fulmm:'-^The Btandard, 

Brutue (Junius), the first consul of 
Home. He condemned to death his own 
two sons for jorning a con^ira^ to re- 
store to the throne tlie baniwed Tarquin. 

"The public fistber [Brutus], who the private 
queued, 

And on the dread tribunal sternly sat." 

Thomson: Winter. 

The Spanish Bruk/ts,, Alphoiiso Perez 
de Gt-tunnan, While he 

was govemdif, putile Was toteged by 
Don Juan, who ha<f rawdira mm his 
brother, Sancho lY. Juaii^ Who held in 
captivity pne o| the sons of Qusman, 
thieatened to out his throet uUlaas 
Guzman surrsndeged the my. GtnsmSii 
replied, ** Sooner then be a mitor, 

1 would myself tend you a sword to 
‘slay hhn,” ahd he tbipw a s^imtd orer 
the dty woH. The son, we are told. 
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Stiok-xides 


was slain by the father’s sworyl before 
his eyea 

Brntiin' (Ma9*eutt\ Chesar’s Aiend, 
joined the conspirators to murder him, 
De cause he made himself a king. 

*' And thon, upliappr Brutus, kind of benrt. 
Whose stew nrm, hy awful virtue urged, 
Lifted the Roman steel against thy friend.” 

Thomson; ITinter, 524 - 6 . 

tu, Brute, What ! does my own 
familiar friend|lift up his heel against 
me? The reference is to that ^rcus 
Brutus whose ** bastard hand stabbed 
Julius Cfesar.” (Suetonius.) 

BnuEellola. The inhabitants «of 
Brussels or Bruxelles. • 

Brydport XHtgger. (Sse Bbidpobt.) 

Bub. Drink. (Connected with M/idU 
— Latin, Indo. to drink ; our imbibe.) (See 
Grub.) 

” Drunk witli Helicon's waters and douhle- 
hrewed buh.”— Prior ; To a PerwH who wrote iU. 

Bubaatls. The Diana of Eg^tian 
mythology ; the daughter of Isis and 
sister of lionis. 

BubUa (A). A scheme of no sterling 
worth and of very ephemeral duration 
— as worthless and frail as a bubble. 

” The whole scheme [the Fenian mid on British 
AmoricaJ was a collapsed buiihke.''~'Th0 Times. 

The Bubble Act, 6 George I., cap. 18; 
published 1719, and ropemed July 6th, 
1826. Its object was to punish the pro- 
moters of bubble schemes. 

A bubble company. A company 'whose 
. objeclg is to enricn themselves at the 
expense of subsoribers to their scheme. 

A bvhble scheftte. A projec# for getting 
money from subsoribers to a' scheme of 
no value. ^ 

Bubbla aikd Sqnealc. Cold boiled 
meat and greens fried. They first bub- 
bled in water when boiled, and afterwards 
hissed or squeaked in the frying-pan. 

Something pretentious, but of no real 
value, auoh as ^^istik and title,” or a 
bit of ribbcm in one^s button hole. 

Biummu a goblin M the wind, sup- 
posed 1^ the andent inhabitants of 
Cornwall to foreteU sldpwreoks. 

• Bne'oaMjur adJAi of smoke- 
dried meai, lem the Caribbean word 
boucan, smdMilM Ibeat.'^'' The term 
was fi^ giTen to the French settlers in 
Hayti, vrhbae buriness it was to hunt 
animaU ior'Uwar stdns. The flesh they 
smoke-dried and- sold, chiefly to the 
Dutch. 

When t % fengflatik laid dalm to all 
America, iSol^Bnglhn ad; 

Tenturen Uvm by bdcmeeringf usd 


hunted Spaniards as lawful prey. After 
the peace of Ryswick this was no longer 
tolerated, and the tenn was then ap- 
plied to any desperate, lawless, pirati^ 
adventurer. • 

Bttoentaur. A monster, half-mau 
and half-ox. The Tenetian state-galley 
employed ^ the Doge when he went on 
Ascension D^ to wed the Adriatic was 
so called. (CFreek, botts, ox; centattros, 
centaur.) 

Bnoopn'alda [bull-heaiied]. Ahorse. 
Strictly speaking, the charger of Alex- 
ander the^Great, bought of a Thessalian 
for thirteen talents (£3,500). 

” Trtio, true; I forgot your Baceplialu8.”--Sit* W. 
Scott : The Antiquary. 

Bnolianltes (3 syl.). A sect of fan- 
atics who appear^ m the west of Scot- 
land in 178.1 They were named after 
Mrs. or Lucky Buchan, their founder, 
who called herself “Friend Mother in 
the Lord,” claiming to be the woman 
mentioned in Rev. rii. , and maintaining 
that the Rev. Hugh White, a convert, 
was the “ man-child.” ^ 

** I never heard of alewlfe that tnrnetl preacher, 
except liuckie Buchan Id the dre. 

Rman's Well. c. ii. 

Bnok. A dandy. (See hchw.) 

' ” A mogfc tremeudouB Imck he waa, as he sat 
there serene, in state, driving Uisgreys.”— 
sray: Vanity Fair, ciiap. vi. 

Buok-bajiket. A linen-basket. To 
buck is to wash clothes in lye ; and a 
buck is one whose clothes are buck, or 
nicely got up. When Cade says his 
mother was “descended from the 
Lacies.” two men overhear him, and 
say, “ She* was a pedlar’s daughter, but 
not being able to travel with her fuired 
pack, she washes bucks here at home.” 
(2 Henry VI.. iv. 2.) (German, 
oeuchen, to steep clothes in lye ; beuche, 
clothes BO stewed. However, compare 
“bucket,”^ diminutive of the Auglo- 
SoXon buc.) 

Bnok-baaii. A corruption of boy^ 
bean, a native of wet bog-lands. 

BunlHlder (A). A dummy fare who 
enables a cabman to pass police-con- 
stables who prevent empty cabs loitering 
at places whete <mbs wul be likely to be 
required, as at theatres, music-halls, and 
large hotels. A cabman who wants to 
get at such a place under hope of picking 
up«a fare gives a “ buck ” a shiliiag to 
get into his cab that he may seeiU to 
have a fare, and so pass the poHoe. 
.»Oonstablei are scatione<l at certain points, to 
ciie profMSlwl 'Wk-rl^.' 

Oghtwry (Sfordi, p. 576). • 
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Budget 


Bnokutootli. A large projecting 
front-tooth. BirmsB Tooxb.) 

Bnokwbeat. A corruptioa of hoe, 
German, buehe, beedi-wheat; it is so 
called because it is triangular, like beech- 
mast. The botanical name is Fago^ 
pyrum (beech-wheatj. 

“ The buckwheat 

'Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wmd.” 

Bruant : The Fountain^ stanza 7. 

Bnokliorae. A severe blow or slap 
on the face. So called irom a boxer of 
that name. 


Buokliigham. (Saxou, hhccen-hmt^ 
beech - tree village.) Fuller, in his 
WorthwH^ speaks of the beech-trees as 
the most characteiistic feature of this 
county. 

Buoklaw, or rather Frank Eaijston^ 
lord of Bucklaw^ a wealthy nobleman, 
who marries Lucia di Lammermoor (Lucy 
Ashton)^ who had pledged her troth to 
Ed^r, master of Bavenswood. On the 
wedding-ni^t Lucy murders him, goes 
mad, and uies. (BonizettVe opera of 
LnciadiLammtn^tnoor, Sir Walter Scotre 
Bride of Lammermoor,) 

Buokle. I can't buckle to, I can’t 
give my mmd to work. The oUusiou is 
to buckling on one’s armour or belt. 

To cut the buckle. To caper about, to 
heel and toe it in dancing. In jigs the 
two feet buckle or twist into eacn other 
with great rapidity. 

“ Thmtih, It wouldn’t la^’e a laugh In you to see 
the imrson dancin’ down the road on his way 
home, and the ministlier and mothodist nmioher 
cuttin’ the buckle as they went along/'— W. B, 
Yeate : Fairy Tales of the Irish Peasantry^ p. 98 
(«s« also p. 190). 

To put into buckle. To put into pawn 
at the rate of 40 oot cent, interest. 

To talk buckle. To talk about marriage. 

“ I took a girl to dinner who talked buckle to 
me.”-’Fefrt, IM. 

Buckler* Shield.) « 


Boeklenbitry (London) was at one 
time the noted street for druggists and 
^'herbalists ; hence Falstaff says— 

" I cannot cog, and say thon art this and that, 
like a many of tbejjM) lisping liawthor%budB, that 
cimie like women In men's apparel, ang smell like 
BatffclershUry in simple thne:* ^ Shakeneare : 

kerrp a 

BnpkmMter’c X^jfht Influitiy. 

The 8rd West India Beiriment was so 
called from Buokmaster, fiie tailor, who 
uae4 to issue '*Iaght Infantry uniforms ” 
to the officers of the corps without inj 
authority from the Commander^in-Ohief . 
/ ' Bookriu Superior, excellent. That^e 
buckra, A btmra coat is a snuirt ooatj 
a buehfUt feec, a man of co^ktequence. 


This word among the West Indians does 
the service of burra among the Anglo- 
Indiaals: as hurra oath (great; master, 
i,e, white man), bufra khma (a magni- 
ficent spread or dinner). 

BneikMA ot Baksheesh, A gratuity^ 
pour hoire, A term common to India, 
Persia, and indeed all the Eagt. 

Buddha means the Wiee One, From 
the Indian word budh. Id know. The 
titld was given to Prmce Siddhartha, 
generally ouled Saky'a-muni, the founder 
of Buddhism. His wife’s name was 
Gepa. 

* BnddhlciBu A system of religion 
estabUahod In India in the third century. 
The general outline of the system is that 
the world is a transient refiex of deity ; 
that the soul is a * ^ vital spark ” of deity ; 
and that after death it f^l be bound to 
matter again till its wearer” has, by 
divine contemplation, so purged and 
purified it that it is fit to be absorbed 
mto the divine essence. 


Buddhist. One whose system of 
religion is Bnddhism. 

Budc or Onracy Light. The latter 
is the name of the inventor, and the 
former the place of his abode. (Gblds- 
wortby Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall.)* 


Budge is lambskin with the wool 
dressed outwards, worn on the edge of 
capes, bachelors’ hoods, and so on^ 
Budge Bow, Cannon Streep is so-called 
because it was chiefly occupied by budge- > 
makers. ^ 

** O foolishncM of men r tlidfistul their ears 
To those badge-doctors of the stoic fur.” 

^iUm: demiM, 706, 707. 

Budge (To) is the French b<mger^ to 
stir. 


Budge Buehe l org. A company of 
men clothed in long f^ns lined with 
budge or lambs’ wool, whu used to 
accompany the Lord Hayor m London 
at his inauguration. - 

Budget. The ^tement which the 
Chancellor of the Bxdhequer la^ before 
the House of CkmHuons frVery sessipn, 
res|«cting the iflttiduid and ax- 


penditute. iiKsehimd sdl 
18 the old Brnloh h 

the present use Orose 

bringing to the House 
taimnglo these unattete In 
and laying bd . 
to open the budget or 1;^!^ 
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Buff 


m 


BuUd 


Orv^JBudff^. A watdiwofd or Aliib- 
boleth. Thus Steads saya to Shallow— 
** We ba\^V w-woMboir te know one tnotho*. 
I come to berla vlrite end ery^ mum; ebe cries 
budQBt; and by ffhat we ftnoW one anotber.'*-* 
are / Jfeiry Wiiiw WSndwrt V. y. 


BlUC Buff is a oontraotioiL of bt^ 
or ' ^ ' and buff akin ia the ddn of 
the buffalo prepared. ^*To stand in 
buff’’ is to stand without dolhing in 
one's have skim To st^ to tnu buff ” 
is to strip to' f£e skin. Tne Frenolr for 
'*buff” is which also means a 
buffalo.. 


To stand 
meaning fii 


znd bt^f, abo wriUen bl^fy 
firm^ without ffinchii^. Sheri# 
in nis School fir Scandalf it. 3, says. 
That he should naye stood blnff to old 


bachelor so long, and sink into a hnsband 
at last.” It is a nautical term; a 
bluff shore ” one with a bold and 
almost perpendicular front. The word 
bn^, a blow or buffet^ may have got con- 
founded with blnff, bnt without doubt 
numerous instances of *^huff’* can he 
adduced. 


'* And for the gcod old osnee stood baft, 
'Qelnst many a bitter kick and buff." 

Butter ; tfuClbrara Bjp/titnS. 

** I meet evmi stand boU and outface lUm.’*— 
Fielding. 


Buff in Blind-man’s huff,” the 
w^-hnown game, is an allusioni to the 
three buffs or pats which the ^'blind- 
man ” gets when he has caught a player. 
(Normau-Frenoh, bufe, a hmw ; Welsh, 
"pafff verb, to thump; our buffet 
IS a little slap.! 

BuflUo BIB. Colonel Cody. 

BiUMo Bofio (A). Tfie skin of a 
bison dressed wiihimt removing&e hair, 
and used as a tiav^ing rug. The word 
“ robe ” is often omitted. 


decked with 


hufCftlo ropea red-bo^d, 
■bam eyes .and ears.^— 2!ke 

p. 4. 


.jrnisl 
l/pper SWi 


4 with 
ttuf. 


**LesvlBd.sll ImnOs 'Under their bnftnioes."— 


Kane 


oi .% rafiiiray carriage is an 

fwparatus to rt^btff w deaden the force 


of coUiriOp* 




^<4 0 



Caused the natCb 


M The French 

^ i^r) meant to 
If this is 
A^ff is one 
» Commoner 

wobS^'*— iRw 

out his 

to collapse. 


jesto^ ^JT ^I ^ian buffaro ^“ ^^^m ff 

an explosion;” our puff (Italic 
buffbne^ a buffoon ; French cotton.) 

Names synonymous with 
Buffoon : — ^ 

Bobkhe. A clown in a small ilieatre 
in the Bonlevart du Temple, Paris. 
(1816-1825.} 

OalimafrL A contemporary and rival 
of the former. 

Tabarin. | (Of the seventeenth 
Bi'useamhille. | centuiy.) 

Grimalffu (1779-1^7.) {See Soaba- 
MonoK.) 


Bnflih The old 3rd regiment of foot 
soldiers. The men's coats were lined 
and faced with buff ; they also wore buff 
waistcoats, buff breeches, and buff 
stockings. These ore the Old BuffC,” 
raised in 1689. 


At one time called the 'Buff Howards, from 
Howard their colonel (17S7-174U). 

The ** Young Buffs *' are the old 81st Foot raised 
in 17n!i ; now called the *' Huntingdonshire Begl- 
ment,” whose present uniform iMfsirlut with buff 
lacings. ^ 

The Bothshire Buffs. The old 7Bth, 
now the second batt^on of the Seat orth 
Highlanders. 


Bngalioo. A monster, or goblin, 
introduced into the tales of the old 
Italian romancers. (See below.) 

Bngtear, _A scarwrow.^ 


canto 1) ; and IlamUt has ** bugs and 
goblins ” (v. 2), 

** Warivick was a bng that feared us all." 

Shakespeare : 8 Henry /K., v. 8. 

" To the world no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure and a smaU estato." 

Pope : Satires, ill. 07*83. 

V The latter half of this word is some- 
what doubtful. The Welsh bars: ire, 
fury, wr^h, whence barop, spiteful, 
probable. 


Buggy. A light vehicle without a 
hood, drawn by one horse. (Hindu- 
stani, b^hi.) 

Bublpwork. Cabinet - work, inlaid 
with brass ; «o implied from Signor Boule, 
the inventor, who settled in Paris dnring 
the reign ox Louis XIT. (The word 
should he spelt Boulb-wobk.) 


^nUd, for make, as, A' man of strong 
build, a man of lobnsfc make. The 
metaphor is evident. 

’ Bnild. Ap^ied to dress. Noise bad 
a btUld efter an, not badly made. 
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Builder^ Square. Emblematio of 
St. TJiomos, patron of arohiteots. 

BulbnL The nishtinjiralfi. A Persian 
word, familiarised b3bTom Moore. 

" 'Tivas like the notes, lialf-ecstRS}', half-pain. 

The bulbul utters." 

Munre : Lalta Rookh (Wsiled Prophet, part 1, 
stiinza 14). 

Bnlifl, metamorphosed into a drake ; 
and his son, Egypios, into a vulture. 

BnlL One of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac (April 20 to May 21). The time 
for ploughing, which in Egypt was per- 
formed by oxen or bulls. • 

" At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 

And Clio briiflit Bull receives him." 

Thotnaon : Spring^ 20, 27. 

lUiU. A blunder, or inadvertent con- 
tradiction of terms, for which the Irish 
are proverbial. The British Apollo^ 
1740, says the tenn is derived from one 
Obadiah Bull, an Irish lawyer of London, 
in the reign of Henry VII., whose blun- 
dering in this way was notorious. 

Bml is a five-shilling piece. “ Half a 
bull’* is hoMta-crown. From hulla, a 
great leaden seal. Hood, in one of his 
comic sketches, speaks of a crier who, 
being apprehended, ‘‘ swallowed three 
hogs (shillings) and a bull.** 

The pope's mil, 8o called from the bulla 
or .capsulo of the seal appended to the 
document. Subsequently the seal was 
culled the bulla ^ and then the document 
itself. 

The edict of the Emperor Charles IV. 

S had a golden luUla, and was there- 
died the golden bull. {See Golden 
Bull.) • 

BulL A public-house sign, the cogni- 
sance of the house of Clare. The bull 
and the boar were signs used by the par- 
tisans of Clare, and Kiohard, Duke of 
Gloucester (Richard III.). 

Bull. • 

A hull in a china shop. A maladroit 
baud interfering with a delicate busi- 
ness ; one who produces reckless destruc- 
tion. 

A brazen Imll, An iustrumei^ of tor- 
ture. ( See Phalabis. ) 

He may bear a buU that ^ath home a 
ealf (Erasmus: iVor^f^w)— “ He that 
accustometh hym-selfe to lytle thynges, 
by lyde and lytle shalbe able to go a 
wave with greater thynges {Taverner). 

To take the bull by the horns. To 
attack or encounter a tlireatened danger 
ferirlessly ; to go forth boldly to meet a 
difficulty. The figure is taken from buU-« 
fights, in which a strong and skilfid 


matadore will grai^ the horns of a bull 
about to toss him and hold it prisoner. 

JohffBull, An Englishman f Applied 
to a native of England in Arbut^ot’s 
ludicrous HisUny of Euwpe^ This his- 
tory is sometimes erroneonidy ascribed 
to Dean Swift. In this satire the French 
are called Lewis Baboon^ and the Dutch 
Nicholas Frog. • , 

^*Ono would think, in penKinlfyins itself, 
a nation would . . . picture ftimetfiiiis giuud. 
heroii:, and imposing, but it Is characteristic of 
the iiecuHar humour of the English, and of their 
love for what is blunt, comic, and familiar, that 
they have emboilied their national odulpee iq tlie 
figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow . . . with 
redevalstcoat, leather breeches, and a stout oaken 

S idgel . . . [whom they call] John Bull."— 
gtmi Irving, 

Bull and Gate. BuU and Month. 

Public-house signs. A corruption of 
Boulogne Gate or Mouth, adopted out 
of compliment to Henry VIII., who 
took Boulogne in 1544. * 

BuU-dog A man of relentless, 
savage disposition is sometimes so called. 
A ** bull-dog couraim ** is one that 
flinches from no dail^. The bull- 
dog** was the dog formerly used in bull- 
buting. 

BuU-doga, in University slang, are 
the two myrmidons of the proctor, who 
attend his heels like dogs, and are ready 
to spring on any offending undergraduate 
like bull-dogs. (See Mybxidons.) 

BuU-neokad. The BulUneckeiH Forger. 
Oagliostro, the huge impostor, was so* 
called. (1743-1795.) 

BnU*rlllg. (Si^^MATQBOFTHBfiuLL- 

Rino.) • • 


BuU'b Bye. A small cloud suddenly 
appearing, seemingly in violent motion, 
and growing out of itself. It soon 
covers the entire vault of heaven, pro» 
dudug a tumult of wind and rain. 
(1 Eio^ zviii. 44.) 

Bulfs Eye. The inner disc of a target. 

*' A little war from the ceutre «hore is a snot 
where the shots are ihicAly gathered ; some few 
have hit the buirB<eye."'-yfeil»/ JEitewsfans, etc., 
chap. vi. p. J7a 

To make a bullae eye. To gain some 
signal advantage; a BUoceMful eotip. 
To fire or ahoot m arrow rli^t into the 
centre disc of the target. 


BuU«» ia^stoek Hxdb&ge phrase- 
ology, means those deatoi who bidl,’* 
or ^ to raise the price of stock, with 
the vkffr of effiBottog, sales. A bull- 
account is a speculatw medO unaer^the 
hope that the stock puimased rise 
before the day of abttmiettt. ISeeBZMA.) 


BoBel.* Every Mlet km , He kiUet. 
Hothiag heppeos by ifiumoei and no aet 
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is altogether without eome effect. * * There 
is a divinity that ahapea our ends, rough 
hew them aa we wiU.*^ Another menu- 
ing ia thia : m arrow or bullet ia not 
discharged at random, but at some mark 
or for some dtdlberate purpose. 

" T.et tlio arrow fly tliat lias a mark."— 0««ar 
dial), xx. 


Bulletin, French for a certificate. 
An official report of on officer to his 
superior, or of medical attendants re^ 
apecting the health of persona of notor- 
iety; BO called because they were au- 
thenticated* by an official imlla or seal. 
(Spapisb, boletin^ a warrant; Italian,* 
biiUettinOy a roll.) 

Bulling tlio Barrel is poming water 
iuto a rum cask, when it is nearly empty, 
to prevent its leaking. The water, wmch 
gets impregnated ^th the spirit and ia 
very intoxicating, ia called btdl. 

Seamen talk of bulling the teapot 
(making a second brew), bulling the 
coffee^ etc. 


Bullion p^perly means the mint 
whero holla. littfe round coins, are made. 
Subsequently the metal in the mint. 


Bul^. To overbear with words. A 
bttUg is a blustering meuaoor. (Anglo- 
Saxon, bfilgian^ to bellow like a bull.) 

It is often used, without any mixture 
of reproof, as a term of endearment, 
as:— 

"*0 sweet bully Bottom,"— Uiilsummer Xi(fht'a 
Vrmm, iv. 4, 

llles’i ^jee, bully doctor." — Wives of 

Vlhi(ieor,W,9, 


Bully-boy (^)4t ergnpanion, 

a ** brick." (German, buhle^ a lover; 
buhler, a gallant.) 

" We he three poor lUarfnera 
Newly come from the Mas, 

• We Biiend our lives in Jeopardy, * 

While others lire at ease ; 

Bboll we go ^uce the round, the round, 
Mhall we go wuce the round ? 

And he ttuit is a bully boy 
Come pledge me on this ground.** 

' JieuUrameUa. (lOOO.) 


Bnlly-rooh* A blustering cheat. Like 
buUgy it is aometimea used without any 
offensive meaning. Thus the Host, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, addresses 
Sir John Falataff, ilWd, and Page, etc., 
a!l dully^rook^*^* H&w n6w. my bully- 
Tookf " equal fltae Wlow." 

7 A bttffk fyiks hi who fights 
for fightinirs To buUu~rao is to 

intimidate 7 bmy-ta^ing is aousiw m> 
timidatio9ik .Ae&nffibg to Halliwell, ,a 
rag is«a «io^ imd>«uoe 
meansaeaQl^, 

seim'b iavour 


the notion that ^n/a-boiliff is no corrup- 
tion. These officers are frequently re- 
ferred to as bums. 

** Scout me for him at the corner of the orchard, 
like a bum-ball iff.” 

Hiukeapeare : Tttelfth Night, 111, 4. 

Bum-boat. A small wide boat to 
carry provisions to ves£;jilB lying off shore. 
Also called ** dirt-boats," being used for 
removing filth from diips lying in the 
Thames. (Hutch, bumbout, a wide fish- 
mg boat, lu Canada a punt is called a 
bun. A bun is a receptacle for keeping 
fijsh alive.) 

Bumble. A boodle. So called from 
jo the officious, overbearing beadle in 
Dickens’s Ohver Twist. 

Bumbledom. The dominion of an 
overbearing parish officer, .the arro- 
gance of pansh authorities, the conceit 
of parish dignity, (liee above.) 

Bnmmarees. A class of middlemen 
or fish -jobbers iu Billingsgate Market, 
who get a living by bummareeing, i.s, 
buying parcels of fish from the sales- 
men. and then retailing the]:::>v A cor- 
ruption of bonne marie, good fresh fish, 
or the seller thereof. According to the 
Diotionnaire de VAcademte, maree means 
tmte sorte de poisson de mer que n^est pas 
salt. Bonne maree, marhe fratche. 

Bumper. A full glass, generally 
connected with a “toast." Dr. Am 
says a bumper is when the surface of 
the wine bumps up in the middle. 
(Froncli, bomber, to render convex, to 
Dulge or swell out.) 

**A fancied connection with bump, a sweniiig, 
has not only influenceil the fo^>iii of the word, 
but [has] acldad the notion of fulne-td.”— ; 
"Stymological metUniary. 

Bumpkin. A loutish pei-son. (Dutch, 
boomken, a sprout, a fool.) This word 
very closely resembles the word *‘chit." 

Chitty.) 

Bnmptieiffi, Arrogant, full of mighty 
airs and graces ; apt to take offence at 
presumed slights. A corruption of pre- 
sumptuous, mrst into “sumptions," then 
to bumptious. 

Bun. Aasmall cake. (Irish, boinneog, 
Scotch, bannock.) 

7 In regard to hot cross buns " on 
Good Friday, it may be stated that the 
Greeks offered to Apollo, Diana, Hecate* 
and the Moon, cakes with “horns." 
Such a cake was called a bous, tmd (it is 
saidrnever grew mouldy. The * cross 
symbolised the four quarters of tEemoon. 

** Good Friday comes this month ; the old womsn 

• runs 

With one a penny, tyos penny * hpt cross bans.’ 
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Whoae virtue ii, If you believe vrbat'e eald. 

TUey’ll not grow mouldy like the common 
bread." 

Poor Bobin: Ahnanack, 1733 . 

Bonoli of FIvob. a slang term for 
the hand or list. * 

Bmiolo (/ 9/m) . * ^ A prodigious hand 
at matrimony, oi^iiiity, a song, and a 
peck. ’ ’ He marries seven wives, loses all 
in the flower of their age, is inconsolable 
for two or throe days, then resigns him- 
self to the decrees of Providence, and 
marries again. ( The Life and Opinions of 
John Bumky Esq., by Thomas Amory.) 

"John jg a kind of iiinucent Ilonry VIII. of 
privnlo life."— /*wtr/i J/unt. c 

Bundle. Bundle off. Got away. To 
bundle a persm off, is to send him awav 
unceremoniously. Similar to pack off 
Tlie allusion is obvious. 

Bundle of Sticks, ^sop, in one of 
his fables, shows that sticks one by one 
may be readily broken; not so when 
several are bound together in a bundle. 
The lesson taught is, that Union gives 
strength.’’ 

"They no>^*lfty toheurt the lesBon of the bun- 
dle of Hticlca."— Tk« Times. 

Bundschuh [hiyhloivs]. An insur- 
rection of the peasants of Germany in 
the sixteenth ceutui'y. So called jnrom 
the liighlowB or clouted shoon of the 
insurgents. 

Bung. A cant tenn for a toper. 
‘‘Away, , . . you filthy bung,” says 
DoU to Pistol. (2 Henry IV., u. 4.) 

Brother Bung. A cant term for a 
publican. 

Bung up. Close up, os a bung closes 
a cask. 

Bun'galow (Indian), The house of 
a European in India, generally a ground 
floor with a verandah all round it, and 
the roof thatched to keep off the hot 
rays of the sun. There are English 
bun^lows at Birchi^toc and on the 
Norfolk coast near Corner. A ddk- 
bungalow is a caravansary or’ house 
built by the Government for the use of 
travellers. (Hindustani, bangld.) 

Bunguy. Go to Bungay ^ith you 
i.e. get away and don’t bother me, or 
don't talk such stuffy Bungay, in 
Suffolk, used to be filmous for the manu- 
factm of leather breeches, once very 
fashiimable. Persons who required new 
ones, or to have their old ones new- 
seat^ went or sent to Bungay foi' that 
puipow. Hence rose the cant saying, 

‘‘ Go to Bungay, and get your breeches 
mended,” ehort^ed inro “Go to Bungay 
with you , 


Bnngay. My castle of Bungay. {See 
under Oastlb.) 

^nlnun. Claptrap. A representa- 
tive at Washington bemg asked why he 
made such a flowe^ ana angry speech, 
BO wholly uncalled for, made answer, ‘‘ X 
was not speaking to the House, but to 
Buncombe,” whiim he represented (North 
Carolina). 

" Ain^rSi», tni>, will And Miat cancuseB, Btui»p- 
nratory.and aiteeches to Buncoinlie will not mrry 
mon to the Immortal ffoAs." -^Carlyle: Latter-day 
PamphMe (Parliaments, p. 93). 

Buimy. A rabbit. So called from 
dhe provincial word bun, a tail, llie 
Scotdi say of the hare^ she cocks her 
bun.” Bunny, a diminutive of bun. 
applied to a rabbit, means the animal 
with the ” little tail.” 

Bunny, lying In the grasa, 

Saw tlie ■' ..y eoUimn pasa." 

Bret Harts : JHii'./e BwmUt stanza 1. 

Bunaby (Jack). Captain Cuttle’s 
friend ; a Sir Oracle of his neighbours ; 
profoundly mysterious, and keeping his 
eye always fixed upon invisible dream- 
land somewhere beyond the limits of 
infinite space. (Dickens: Dombey and 
Son.) 

Bnnttiig. In Somersetshire bunting 
means sifting flour. Sieves were at one 
time made of a strong gauzy woollen 
cloth, which being tough and capable of 
resisting wear, was found suitable for 
flags, and now has clianged its reference 
from sieves to flogs. A “ bunt-uiill ” is 
a machine for sifting com. 

“Not unlike ... a inker's bunk, wh^ heseinr- 
ates the flo^ir from tbc br<|gi."— JHedimin. 

BhpliiigOB. Paussnias (viU. 24) tells 
us that the son of ^Japhet was called Bu- 
phagos (glutton), os Hercules was called 
Adephagus, because on one occasion he 
ate a whole ox (Athenesos x.). The 
French call the Engliifli Beomters,” 
because they are eaters of httge joints of 
meat, and not of deHcate. well-dressed 
viands. Neither of these has rela- 
tion to OUT Teomen of the Guards. 
(See Beefeatssub, page U6.) 

Bnrbbii. A knight aseailed by a 
rabble rout, ^who batter his ^iela to 
pieces, and ccmpdl him4o oast it aside. 
Talus renders hini l^ntfStanoe, gnd is in- 
foiamd by that Pour- 

delis, his own truelov^mliheen enticed 
away fiCia him by When 

the rabble is dispib^, ^^ Pourdelis 
recovered, Bnrbon soxn his 

steed, and iidss off; te »Disible. 
Burbon is Henri Peflirde'- 

11^ tbe«A:iMydl)ia 

rout| the Msmm tried 
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to set him aside ; the shield he is oom- 
pelled to abandon is Froteataniism ; ^s 
oarrjioip oft Fc^elis is his obtaanmi^ 
the singdom by a coup after his remmci- 
ation of the I^testaat cause. (SpMaer : 
Faei'ie QueeM^ v. 11.) 

Biiroliardlae« To speak ex cathedra ; 
to speak with authority. Burohard (who 
died 1026) compiM a volume of codoiib 
of such undisputed authority, that any 
sentence it gave was beyond appeal. 

BurUliellCifr.). Abaronet who passes 
himself off as a poor man, his real name^ 
and •title being Sir William Thornhill. 
His favourite cant word is “Fudge.” 
{Goldemith : Vicar of WakefieldJ) 

Bnrd {Helen). The Scotch female 
impersonation or the French prenx or 
prud'homme^ withsthis difference, that 
she is discreet, rather than brave and 
wise. 


Burden of a Bong. The words re- 
peated in each verse, the chorus or re- 
zrain. It is the French bourdon^ the big 
drone of a bagpipe, or double-diapason 
of an organ, used in forte parts and 
choruses. 

Burden of laaiah. The “measure ” of 
a prophecy announcing a calamity, or a 
denunciauon of hardships on those 
against whom the burden is uttered. 
(Im. ziiL 1. etc.) 

'The bm'mn of proof. The obligation 
to prove somethii]^. 

*" Tlie linden of proof It on tUe party bolding 
the Bfflmuitive" [hecante no one tinn prove t 
negative, except hyUreditoCto act ddMarduml.— 
OrmiUeaf: On jBvUmee (voL i. part 2, chap. lii. 
p. IQS). 

Bure (2 syL). Thd first woman, and 
pister of Borr, tnefather of Odin, (tkan^ 
dinavian mptholoffp.) 

Burugm^rady. A system of govern- 
ment in, trpcb the business is carried on 
in btEreauuW departments. The French 
bui'eau means not onfy the office of a 
public funetumatjri but also the whole 
staff of offloets atiMhed to the depart- 
ment. As g wOlrd <4 reproach, bureau- 
cracy has nearly the aa^e meaning as 
Ihckens’s woidi 

^ robber 

^ . bee. Bmr^ary 

is <nUed, va fiM^ 'lnw-bookiiv hdme^ 
eechep (at hf^ifUOHf house-violation^ 

deM^ foot tsaeim^y 
diaablow.” Wheng 


'etaBuijm-* 

iohaSeuROB, 


he asked who was to be his executioner, 
and was told he was a man from Bur- 
gundy. 

Burial of an Asa.* Ko burial at all 

*' He ehall be buried with the burial of an liAe. 
drawn and cast fonh beyimd the gates of Jeru- 
8alem.*’--Jer. xxii. 10. ^ 

Ba'rldan'B Aaa. A man of inde- 
cision; like one “on double business 
bound, who stands in pause where he 
should ^first begin, and both neglects.” 
Buridan the scholastic said: “If a 
hungry ass were placed exactly between 
two hay-sti^jLS m every respect equal, 
it would starve to deain, because there 
would be no motive why it should go to 
one rather than to the other.*’ 


Burke. To murder by placing some- 
thing over the mouth of the person at- 
tacked to prevent his giving alarm. So 
called from Burke, an Irishman, who 
used to suffocate his victims and murder 
them for the sole purpose of selling the 
dead bodies to surgeons for dissection. 
Hanged at Ediubu^h, 1829. 

To burke a qtmtion. To strangle it in 
its birth. The publication woe burked : 
suppressed before it waa droulated. 

Burkara Body-snatchers; those who 
irill by burking. 

Burl^ Burler. In Cumberland, a 
burler is the master of the revels at a 
bidden-weddmg, who is to see that the 
guests are well furnished with drink. 
To burl is to carouse or pour out liquor. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hyrUan.) 

Mr. H. called for a quart of beer. ... Ho told 
me to burl outjtbe l>e8r, as he was in a hurry, and 
I burled our fue glass and ga\ e it to him.*'— 77ie 
Times; LawBepmiB. 


BorlaworBsrrlaw. A sort of Lynch- 
law in the rural districts of Scotland. 
The inhabitants of a district used to 
make certain laws io*' their own observ- 
ance, and appoint one of their neigh- 
bours, called the Burlaw-inany to carry 
out ^e pains and penalties. The word 
is a corrupt form of byr-^Uem^ ]^=sa 
burgh, common in such names as Berby, 
the burgbp on the Derwent; Orimaby 
iq.v.\ Gri^town. 

"Boxlempa^^Fatherof hurUaam poetry. 
Hijmo'nax of Ephesus. (Sixth century 
B.O.) 


Barlond. A giant whose legs Sir 
’^^T^mour cut off. (fioimnce of Sir 
Tryamour.) 

Bnni* Hia money bums k hah in hia 
pmet. He cannot keep it in his poOket, 
or forbear spending it. • 
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To bum one's boats. To cut oneself olf 
from all means or hope of retreat. The 
allusion is to Julius Csesar and other 
generals, who biyi.ied their boats or ships 
when they invaded a foreign country, 
in order that their soldiers might feel 
that they must' either conquer the 
country or die, as retreat would be 
impossible. 

To burn one's fingers. To suffer loss 
by speculation or intmferencc. The 
allusion is to taking chestnuts from 
the fire. 

“ He been holKtering up tliose rotten iron- 
workH. I told iiliii lie would burn liio flugerH."— 
Urn. Lynn Linton. t 

Ton cannot burn the candle at both ends. 
You cannot do two opposite things at 
one and the same time ; you ^ cannot 
exhaust your energies in one direction, 
and yet reserve them unimpaired for 
something else. If you go to bed late 
you cannot get up early. You cannot 
eat your cake and have it too. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. You 
cannot serve two ma,sters. Toursuis deux 
lierres^ et Ics manques, (La Fontaine,) 
annul sorbere ae fiare non possum. 

We burn daylight. Wo waste time in 
talk instead of action. (Shakespeare : 
Meiry Wives of Windsor y ii. 1.) 

Bum, a stream. A variant of bourn 
(Anglo-Saxon, burncy a brook, as in 
Winterbourne, Burnham, Swinburn, etc. ) . 

Burning Crown (^). A crown of 
red-hot iron set on the head of regicides. 

“ He WHB Hcl j iidgod 

To have his head seared with a liurning crown.” 

j Tragedy 0 / Hoffmann. (KBl.) 

Burnt. The burnt child dreads the 
fire. Once caught, twice shy, “What! 
wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee 
twice 

Burnt Candlemas Day. Feb. 2, 
1355-6, when Edward III. marched 
through the Lothians ^ith fire and 
sword. He burnt to the ground Edin- 
burgh and Haddington, and then re- 
treated from want of provisions. The 
Scots call the period “Burnt Candlemas.*’ 
{See “Epochs of Histoiy*,*’ England 
under the Planiagenets ; and MacmUlan’B 
series, Little History offScotland^ edited 
by Prof. Freeman.) 

Bursa (a bull’s hide). So the citadel 
of Carthage was called. The tale is 
that when Dido came to Africa she 
boi^t of the natives “ as mudi Imid as 
oould be encomiNissed by a bull’s hide.” 
The a^freement was maae, and Dido cut 
the hide into thongs, so as to enclose a 
space sufildent for a citadel 


The following is a similar 8tor>' : The 
Y^kutsks granted to th^ Russian ex- 
plorers as much land as they could 
encompass with a cow’s hide ; but the 
RussiauB, cutting the hide into strips, 
obtained land enough for the port and 
town of Yakutsk. 

The Indians have a somewhat similar 
tradition. The fifth incarnation of 
Yishnu was in the foim of a dwarf called 
Wamen. Yamen, presenting himself 
before the giant Baly, asked os a reward 
for services as muon land os He could 
measure in three paces to build a hut 
on. Baly laughed at thii request; and 
freely gmuted it. Whereupon the 
dwarf grew so prodigiously large that, 
with three paces, he strode over the 
whole world. (Sonnerat: TotfageSy yo\, 
i. p. 24.) , 

Burst. To inform against an accom- 
plice. Slang variety of “s^it” (turn 
king's evidence, impeach). The person 
who does this splits or breaks up the 
whole concern. 


Bury the Batohet. Let by-goues 
be by-^nes. The “ Great Spirit ” com- 
manded the North American Indians, 
when they smoked the eal'umet or pcacc- 
pipe, to bury their hatchet, scalping- 
knives, and war-clubs in the ground, 
that all thought of hostility might be 
biuied out of sight. 


IS much to lie regretted Cbat tbc Aiueiican 
go\erninont..baMiiR brought the groat war to a 
concliiHiou, did not bury the hatcliei sJtogolbcr.” 
-TAe Times. ^ * 

“ Buried was tbe bln<Mly hatohot ; 

Buried was tbe dresdfu) war-ciiih ; 

Buried were all warlike weapons, 

And the war-cry was forgotten ; 

Then was jieaj^ among tbe nnUons.” 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, xlil. 


Brnylng, Cremation, The Parseqs 
neither bury or burn their dead, because 
they will not defile the elements (fire 
and earth). So they cany their dead 
to the Tower of Silence^ and leave the 
body there to be devoured by vultures. 
{See Nineteenth Century^ October, 1893, 

p. 611.) 


BuryUlg «t CroM {See 

CBOeS-WABB^ 

Bug. A contraction of Omnibus, 0f 
course, Ormibi, as a pbirgL though some- 
times. useS, is ^ite absura. 

Buirtby (^)* A Admled wig. Doctor 
Busby* master of Westmimst^ school, 
did not wm a friai^ Imt a dose 
somewhat like a Wiaibiii w^f. {See 
wicwl) 

. Bual|y. The tatt . a hussar, 

ajitUery-mau, etc., wmm bangs iiom 
the over me ri|mt iboalder. 
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BnSli. One heats the bush^ but another 
has the hare^ i,e, one does the work, but 
another rSaps the iwofit. The liatins 
said, 8%e toe non vobis. The allusion is 
to beating the bush to start game. (See 
Bjeeahno.) 

Gocd wine needs no bush, A good ar- 
ticle will make hself known without 
being puffed. The booths in fairs used 
to be ^ssed with i^, to indicate that 
wine was sold there, ivy being sacred to 
Bacchus. An ivy-bush was once the 
common sign of taverns, and especially of 
private houses where beer or wine could 
0 ^ obtained by travellers. In Franc^ a 
peasant who sells his vineyard lias to jgd? 
a gmn bush over his door. 

The proverb is Latin, and shows that 
the Bomons introduced the custom into 
Europe. ** Vino vendMli hed'era non 
opus est ” (Colut^lla), It was also com- 
mon to Fiance. ^*'Au vin oui se rend 
bien^ xl ne faut point de lien'C,^' 

** If It true that good wine needs no Ymeh, 'tie 
true that a good play needs no prologue." 

Shakespwre : Aa I'ou Like It vEpilcgue). 

To take to the bush. To become bush< 
rangers, like rtuiawav convicts who live 
by plunder. The oush in this case 
means what the Butch call boseh^ the 
uncleared land as opposed to towns and 
clearings, 

** Everything heing much cheaper in Toronto 
tliHii away in the bush.'’— ; Life m the 

• BualiaL To measure other people^ s 
corn by one^s own bushel. To mako one- 
’ self tlte standard of right and wrong ; to 
appraise eveiytlung os it ac^rds or dis- 
agrees with on *8 own habit! of thought 
and preconceived o^iinions; to be ex- 
tremely bigoted and solf-opmiated. 

Under abushel. Secretly : in order to 
bide it. 

"Do men, light a candle and put it under a 
bn8liel?”-]fSte. V. U. 

' Bnrtiniftn (Dutch. BoecT^esman), Na- 
tives of Soul^ Afnoa who live in the 

bush ** ; the aborigines of the Cape ; 
dwellers in the Australian bush ; ^ a 
bu^ farmer. 

" Bu^wm .... are tto only notnades in the 
oouniry. I^y never cmMmte the soil, nor rear 

SvMurpilgil^ J!^|»d.convicte who 
bare titol zvilttge ^ Australian 

budi,^ and stWst ifj plunder. 

**Tbe hushriugenii at Srtt were absentees Ci.<. 

maEg bm^fmse 


sorge (care); Saxon, seogan (to see). 
From the German sorgen we get the 
French soigner (to look after som^ihing) , 
soignCf and be-sogne (business, or tlmt 
which is our oare*and concern], with 
he-soin (something looked after out not 
found, hence ‘*w«nt’’); tlio Italian 
hesognio (a beggar). 

Bnalness To-morrow. When the 
Spartans seized upon Thelies, they placed 
Arc’hias over the garrison. Pefop'idas, 
with eleven others, banded together to 
put Archias to the sword. A letter con- 
taining full details of the plot was given 
to the Spartan polemarch at the banquet 
table; but Archias thrust the letter 
under his cushion, saying, ** Business to- 
morrow.” But long ere tliat sun orose 
he was numbered with the. dead. 

BnOlrano (3 syl.). An enchanter 
bound by Brit'omart. (Spenset' : Faerie 
QueenCf book hi. 11, 12.) 

Bool rio. A king of Egypt, who used 
to immolate to tlie gods all strangers 
who set foot on his shoies. Hercules 
was seized by him : and would have 
fallen a victim, but ne broke his chain, 
and slew the inhospitable king. 

Busi'riSf according to Milton, is the 
Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 

"Vex'd the Kod-Sea whose waves u'er- 

tbrew 

Busirls and bis Memphian chivalry." 

Paradiae Lo$t, hook; i. SOfl, 307. 

Buskin. Tragedy. The Greek tra- 
gic actors used to wear a sandal some 
two or three inches thick, to elevate 
their stature. To this sole was attached 
a very elegant buskin^ and the whole 
was called cothur'nm, {See SooK.) 

" Or wliat (though rave) of later ago 
Ennobled bath the biiskined stago.” 

Miltofi : fl Pevaeroeo, 70, 30. 

Buss. To kiss. (Welsh, bus, the 
human lip ; Gaelic, hus^ the mouth ; 
French, baiser, a kiss.) 

“Ton toweif, whose wanton tops do buss the 
clouds, 

Must kiss their own feet." 

Shakeepeare : Troilua and Creseida, Ir. 5. 

BuBterloh. A German god. His 
idol mi^ still he seen at Sondershusa, 
the castib of Sohwartzenhurg. 

Bnap kB. a Bee. The equivalent 
Latin phrase is * Satdgis tamqmm mus in 
mdteUa,*' (See SnciLES.) 

BuUflier. The Butcher, Achmed 
Padut was called butcher), 

and k laid to have whipped off iheheaaB 
of his seven wives. Se is fatnoiis for 
hii defence of Acre against Napoleon I.l 
* JTolm, ninth lojdCaiffc^ 

also called The Blacky died U 61 . 
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The Bloody Butcher, The Duke of 
Oumberlaod, aecond eon of George II. 
So called from his barheiities iu sup* 
pressing the rebellion of the young Pre- 
tender. ♦ 

The Royalict Butcher, Blaise de Mont- 
luc, distinguished frr his cruelties to the 
Protestants in the reign of Charles IX. 
of France (1502-1572). 

Butolisr Boota. The black boots 
worn eu petite tenue in the hunting field. 

Butter. Soft soap, soft solder (pron. 
8aw-eki7')f “ wiping down ” with winning 
words. Bunch expressively calls it ^ * the 
milk of human kindness chhmed into 
butter* ” (Anglo-Saxon, butere or hutyre^ 
Latin, huiyi^wn^ Greek, bmU^ron^ i,e, 
hou~turo8y cow-cheese, as distinguished 
from goat- or ewe-butter.) 

Srft ivoi'da butter no parsnips, Sa 3 nng 

‘ Be thou fed,* will not feed a hungry 
man.” Mere words will not find salt to 
our porridge, or butter to our parsnips. 

“ Fine words, says uur homely old proverb, but- 
ter no parsniiHi/’— X/Ou'flll. 

He looks ai^ butter would not nielt in 
his mouth, lie looks like a dolt. He 
looks quite harmless and expressly made 
to be played upon. Yet beware, and 
” touch not a cat but a glove.” 

“She smiles and languishes, you'd think that 
butter would not melt lu her mouth.”— TAockeray: 
PemlennU^ lx. 

He knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. He knows his own interest. 
$^t utiforo, 

' He that has good store oB butter may 
lay it thick on his bread, (jui multum est 
ptplfnsj etiam oleribus immiscet, 

Ib butter one'e bread on both sides. To 
be wastef ully extravagant and luxurious. 

Butter-flngera. Said of a person 
who lets things fall out of his hana His 
fingers are slippery, and things slip from 
them as if they were g^sed with butter. 
Often heard on the cricket field. 

" I never was a l>utter«flngers, fhough a I>ad 
batter."— If. Kingsleif. 

Bntter-tootb (A). A wide front 
tooth. (See Buck-tooth.) 

Buttered Ale. A beverage made of 
ale or beer (without hops) mjii;:ed with 
butter, sugai*, and cinnamon. 

Butteroupe. So cajledpbecause they 
were once supposed to increase the butter 
of milk. No doubt those cows give the 
best milk that pasture in fieldS where 
buttercups abouh^ not because th^ 
flowers produce butter, but because tliey 
grow onhr on sound, old pastures, 
wMoh afford the best fora, mller^ in 
his Oardmer'*e JHetionat^^ says they werd 
so called ” under the notion that the 


yellow colour of butter is owing to these 
plants.” 

Butterdtos* in the cab "trade, are 
those drivers who take to the occupation 
only in summer-time, and at the best of 
the season. At other times they follow 
some other^xsoupation. 

**The feeling of (be regular driven against 
these ‘butterflies' is very stro^"— JfinefesnfS 
Century (March. ISdB, p. 177). 

I^tterfly KIm (A)^^ A kiss with 
one*B eyelcMhes, that: is, stroking the 
cheek with one’s eyelashes. 

Button. A decoy in an ' auction- 
room ; so called because he buttons or 
Icios the unwary to bargains offered for 
sale. The button fast^ or fixes what 
else would slip away. 

The button of the cap. The tip-top. 
Thus, in Hamlet^ G^denstem says: 
“ On fortune’s cap we' are not the very 
button” (act ii. so. 2), i,e. the most 
highly favoured. The button on the 
cap was a mark of honour. Thus, iu 
China to the present hour, the first 
grade of literary honour is the privilege 
of adding a TOid button to the cap, a 
custom adopts in several collegiate 
schools of Imgland. Ibis nves the ex- 
pression quoted a further xorce. Also, 
the several grades of mandarins are dis- 
tinguished by a different coloured button 
on the top of their cap. 

Butlmi (of a foil). The piece of cork 
fixed to the end of a foil to protect the 
point and prevent injury in fencing. 

Button*. The two buttons on the* 
back of a eoat, in ttie iail of the back, 
arc a survi^ of the buttons on the back 
of riding-coats and ipilitary frocks of the 
eighteenth century, occasionally used to 
button back the coat-tails. 

A boy in buttons, A page, whose 
jacket in front is remarkable for a display 
of small round buttons, as close as they 
can be inserted, from cthip to waist. 

“ The titter [ting 
a large fht buttons, 

dressed to look snU.,. 

Fortwiea, (voL 1. part f. chap. vfi. p.Mii. 

He has not all Atg hutUms. is half- 
silly ; ” not t^e he is ^ a button 

Bash my buttons.^ Hw, 
means lot. dt destiny, told is a 

euphemistic form of a tnoto offensive 
word. 

Ihe Ihittom erne off jthefosfy^ .^ Figura- 
tively, the courtemss of are 

sagleoted. . 
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'IHs in his huttom. He is destined to 
obtain the prize; he is the adbepted 
lover. It is still common to hear boys 
count their buttons to know what trade 
they are to follow, whether they are 
to do a thing or not, and whether some 
favourite favours them. {See Bacheix) 11 . ) 

blgThuttonfl: lie will carry 
spettre: Merry irivos of Windtar^ iU. 3. 

*Ti8 mt in buttons, ’Tis not ii^his 
power, ’tis not in his lot. 

To have a soul above hutime. To be 
worthy of better things ; to have abili- 
ties too good for one’s present empl<^- 
nfent. This is explained by Georgf 
Colmau in Sylvester^ Daggertoood : ** My 
father was an eminent button-maker . . . 
but I had a soul above buttons . . . and 
panted for a liberal profession.” 

To put into buttons. To dress a boy as 
a “page,” with a jacket full in the 
front with little buttons, generally me- 
tallic and very conspicuous. 

To take by ike button. To detain one 
in conversation ; to apiwehond, as, to 
take fortune by the button.” The allu- 
sion is to a custom, now discontinued, 
of holding a person by the button or 
button-hme in conversation. 

Button-bole. To button~hole apersm. 
To ’bore one with conversation. The 
French have the same locution ; Server Ic 
bouton [d quel' qu’ nil]. 

* ** He Went about button-liolin^ and boring 
e\ eryone."— Kingsley: Mathilde. 

• To take one down a button-hole. To 
take one down^ peg ; to tower one’s 
conceit. 

" Jletler mind yemelves, or I’ll take ye down a 
biittoo-liole lowcT.’^—lTm B. Btouee: Vncle Tom’e 
Cabin, Iv. 

> Button-bolo (A), A flower inserted 
in the button-hole of a coat. 

‘‘In One weather he [the driver of a hansom] 
will sport A button-hole— generally a dahlia. «ir 
some flower of that ilk. -^-Nindeenth Century 
C^Iarch, p, 473). 

Buy lb (7h). To collect stock by 
piuchase ; to Withhold the sale of some- 
thing offered at aimtioii, because the 
bidding has not reached the “reserve 
price.” • 

Buy Off To gi^ a person 

money to top A.CilAnb «r put an end to 
conte«ttion» nr to throw up a partner- 
ship. ^ 

toF ( 2 h). To redeemer ransom. 

** £R}t bdi^atKie to buy* out bis life .... 

Dies embe ifbary sun sot." 

Omsay ef Srrors, i. 8. 

hfrthe to rOttounoe bis dato; to giun 
over by briboiy. 


To buy over a personas head. To out- 
bid another. 

Buy Up {To), To purchase stock to 
such an amount as to obtain a virtual 

S iouopoly, and thua command the mor- 
et ; to make a comer, as “ to buy up 
com,” etc. 

Buying a Pig la a Poke. 

Pia, etc.) ^ 

BuBfUB {Serjeant), A driving, chaff- 
ing, masculine bar orator, wlio twists 
“Chop oad Tomato Sauce” into a de- 
claration of love. {Dickens: Fickwick 
Tapers.) 

Buu. Empty tlie bottle. A comip- 
tion of bouse (to drink). 

** Tn bousing ii lM>ut 'twas bis gift to excel, 

And of all jolly toilers be boro off the bell." 

{See Boozy.) 

Buzz {A), A rumour, a whispered 
report. 

" Tee, that, on ovssy decani, 

Kru'h buzz, each fancy . . . 

Ho may cuguard his dotsge.'* 

maketipeare : King Lear, i. 4. 

Buzzard (77^0 meant for Br. Bur- 
nett, whoso figure was lusty. 

"The noble Buzzard ever plfjased me Iwst." 
Brydm: Bind and tanther, part 111. 1131. 

Buzzard called hawk by courtesy. It 
is a euphemism — a brevet rank— 'a com- 
plimentary title. 

" Of small ronowu, ’tls true; for, not to lie, 

W© call [your buzzard] " Imwk " by courtesy." 
J)rydcn : Hind and Panther, in. 1123-.1. 

Behceen hawk and buzzard. Not quite 
a lady or gentleman, ner quite a ser- 
vant. Applied to tutors in private 
liouses, boar-leaders, and other grown- 
up persons who are allowed to come 
down to dessert, but not to be guests at 
the dinner-table. 

By. Meaning against, ‘ I know 
nothing by Ayself, yet am I not thereby 
justified.*’^ (1 Cor. iv. 4.) 

By-and-by now means a little time 
hence, but when the Bible was trans- 
lated it meant instantly. “When perse- 
cution anseth . . . by-and-by he is 
offended” (Matt. xiii. 21); rendered in 
Mark iv. 17 W mePword “ immediately.” 
Our piesentfy means in a little tune 
hence, but in prSsentetnent means 

now, ditoctly. Thus in France we see, 
Thcye apartments to be let premhtlyjmoojx- 
ingndi^N— a phrase which would in|!nglish 
sipiify by-and-hy. 

^Bygonas. Lot hygoms be hyyones. 
Let (fld grievances be fotgotien axiQ 
ueyer brought to mind* 
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By-laws. Local laws. Prom^, a 
■borough. Properly, laws by a Town 
Gouncih and bearing only on the borough 
or company over -wmch it has jurisdic- 
tion. 

By-road (A), Vot a main road; a 
local road. 

By-tbe-by. JSn panmni^ laterally 
coimocted witib the mam subj ect. “ By- 
play is side or secondary play; “ By- 
lanos Olid streets” are those which 
branch out of the main thoroughfare. 
The first ‘‘ by ” means pamng frmn one to 
another, as in the phrase ‘*Day by day.” 
Thus “ By-tho-by ” is passing from the 
main subject to a by or secondary one. 

By-the-way is an incidental remark 
thrown in, and tending the same way as 
the discourse itself. 

Byron. The ToUsh Byron. Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855). 

The liussian Byron. Alexander Ser- 
gei vitch Puschkin (1799-1837). 

Byrsa. (See page 101, col. 1 , Buesa.) 

Byzantine Art. Tliat symbolical 
system which was develo^ied by the early 
Greek or Byzantine artists out of the 
Christian syTiibolism. Its chief features 
are the circl^ dome, and round arch ; 
and its chief symbols the lily, cross, 
vesica, and nimbus. St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, aud St. Mark, at Veuioo,- ore 
excellent examples. 

Byzantine Empire (The). The 
Eastern or Greek Eiujiire from 395 to 
1463, 

Byzantine Historians. Certain 
Gre^ historians who lived under the 
Eastern empire between the sixth and 
fifteenth centuries. They bo divided 
into three groups: — (1) Those whose 
works form a continuous history of the 
Byzantine empire, from thesfouiith cen- 
tury to the conquest of Constantiuoplo 
by the Turks ; (2) general chroniclers 
who wrote histories of the world from 
the oldest period; and (3) writers on 
Boman antiquities, statistics, and cus- 
toms. • 

Bysaa'tlnes (3 fiyl.). • Coins of the 
Byzantine empire, getenuly called Be^ 
sants. 


C. This letter is the outline of the 
hollow of the hand, and is oiB^led in He- 
brew hollow of the hand). • 

C. The ^ench when it is to be 
Bounded like s, has a mark under it (f) ; 


this mark is called a cedilla. (A diminu- 
tive cf z ; called zeta in Qr^ek, eeda in 
Spanish.) 

C. There is more than one poem 
written of which every word begins with 
C. For example : ' 

(1) One composed by Huebald in 
honour of Charles le Cnauve. It iii 
Latin hexameters and rons to somewhat 
more than a hundred linbs, the last two 
of which are 

olarag cliiiuitriB conipoiiere caunas 

Coiiiriietiur clariiB curmen cantabileH^ALViH." 

*‘(2) One by HAMCOirairs, called ** 6b*- 
^tamrn catholmm enm Calmnistu.'*' 

(3) One by Hsnuy HAKPRit, of 100 
lines in Latin, on “Cats,” entitled: 
“ Cannm cum Cath cortanien carmine 
compost turn cimrnte calamo C. Catulli 
Canmii .' * The first line is— 

“('attorum caDimus cerlHiuinH dura oaunnique.'’ 

OutB’ canine caterwauling conteata obunt. 

See M and P for otiher examples. 

Ira (t^ mil p). Called empha- 
tically Le Carillon National of the French 
Bevolution (1790). It went to the tiino 
of the CarCllon National, which Marie 
Antoinette was for ever strumming on 
her harpsichord. 

“ pa Ira ” was the rallying cry bor- 
rowed by the Federalists from Dr. Fr&.uk- 
liu of America, who used to say, in 
reference to the American revolution, 
*^Ah ! ah ! ira, ira ! ” ('twill be 
sure to do). The refrain of the carillon 
is— • 

Hr! bn I It apeed, it wil^i>(*ed, it will apoed ' 
Kesiataucc i^aiu, wjb are anre to auccopd. 

Caalia (3 syl). JThoslirineofMecca, 
said by the Arabs to bo built on the 
exact spot of the tabernacle let doviru 
from heaven at the prayer of ropoutaut 
Adam. Adam had been a wanderer for 
200 years, and here received pardon. 
The shrine was built, according to Arab 
tradition, by Ishmael, ossisiM by his 
father Abraham, who inserted in th^ 
walls a black stone “prceented to him 
by the angel Gabriel.” 

Cab. A contiaotion of cabriolet {a 
litiU eapererV a small carriage that soam^ 
pers along Uke a Idd. 

• vt,' 

CabAl'. A Junto or council of in- 
triguers. One of the Ministries of 
Charl& 11. was ealled a qidifd (1370), 
because the initia) lett^ of riiegibers 
formed this aoioito} c Amey, 

Baddiidumi, Axlingtoii^ iMa# lAuder- 
dale. This aooi^t imfmm yqpulai- 
ised the word» tnn,. wimnai douDt, we 
borrowed it mak the Freach cabaky ** ati 
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Intrfguii^ faction/* and Hebrew oah'tUa^ 
“ secret Knowledge/* A junto is merely 
an assemlSy ; Spanish) junta^ a cOundtl. 
(6‘^KOT4BltQ4; TAMUAKt BXNO;) 

** In dark oahals an<l miffiity junttis inot.^' 
THotaton, 

Thego miiiistera -wero eniphatically calleit the 
Oalial, and they soon roiMle the appellation ho in- 
faniouB that It hna never since .... ixH^n usimI 
I'xcept aa a •term of reproach.” — Uacaulay : 
Etliflutid, vol. i. chap. ii. p. l65t 


Dutch) kabaasai ; Swedish, grahha ; 
Danish, gnboTy our grab,) 


** Tour tailor, instead of shreds, cahlmges v^bolo 
5'ardB of cloth. -*>4trbttthi^'s John liuH. 


Cahl^e is also a common schoolboy 
term m a literary crib, or other petty 
tlieft. m 


Cabinet Mlnleters. The chief offi- 
cers of state in whom the administrative 


Cabbala, lie oral law of the J^s 
dollverod down from father to son by 
word of mouth. Some of the rabbins say 
that* the* angel Baziel instructed Adam 
in it, the angel Japhiel instniotod Sh^, 
and the angm Zedekiol instructed Abra/e 
ham ; but ^e more usual belief is that 
God instructed Moses, and Moses his 
brother Aaron, and so on from age to 
age. 

N.B.— The premises held out by the 
cabala are : the abolition of sin and 
sickness, abundant provision of all 
things needful for pur well-being during 
life, familiar mteroourse with* deity and 
angels, the gilt of languages and pro- 
phecy, the power of transmuting metals, 
and also of working miracles. 


government is vested. It ooutains the 
First Lord of the Treasury Freimer)y 
the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, six Secre- 
taries of *^tatc, the Fiist Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lonl Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, President of the 
Board of Trade, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the President of 
tlie Board of Agriculture. The five 
Secretaries of State are those of the 
Home D^artment, Foreign Affairs, 
Colonies. War, India, and Chief-^cre- 
tary to tlie Lord-Lleutoimnt of Ireland. 
Sometimes other members of the 
Govommeut are includeib and some- 
times one or two of the aoove loft out 
of the Cabinet. These Ministers are 


CaVallat. A Jewish doctor who 
professed the study of the Cabala, a 
m;rateriou8 science said to have been 
delivered to the Jews by revelation, 
and ti ansmittod by oral tradition. This 
science consisted mainly in undemtand- 
mg the combination of certain letters, 
word^ and numbers, said to be sig- 
nificant. 

Oabaliatlo.* Mystic wj^-jxiggling. 
{See Cabaubt.) 

CabaltoYo. A Spaiiish dance, grave 
and stately ; to calm from the ballad- 
music to which it was danced. *]^e 
ballad begins— 

^ ” Eata noebe le materan al ^lial lei-o.” 


Cabbbgw. It is said that no sort of 
food causes to mBch thirst ss cabbage, 
^especially that called edewort. Paus- 
anias tens hs it first sprang from the 
sweat of Jupiter, some drops of which 
fell on the earth. Cedius, Bhodiginus, 
*Ovid, Suidas, and others repeat the 
smnefkh^* ^ 

/‘Some SrojM sf swa^t happeaibff to HgUt on 
^**2 WH^IHn^cei.wbat mtminM oeWAge.” 
—Babriaia / book iy. dVoipguo). 

C! >M iwi » (3M. Sometimes 

a titilor MUM “tMagi,” from lus 

»«id 0# 'io3 

Itoioh, "'nCBtii ttieft, Ntttb eiAmter; 


privileged to consult the Sovereign in the 
private cabinet of the palace. 

CaM'rL Mystic divinities worshipped 
in ancient Egypt Pheenicia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece. They wore inferior to 
the supreme gods. (PhoEmician, kabivy 
powerful.) 

Cable’s Length. 100 fathoms. 

V Some think to avoid a difficulty by 
rendering Matthew xix. 24 It is easier 
for a cable to go throhgh the eye of a 
needle . . . but the word is KdnJiKovt 
and the^yhole force of the passage rests 
on the ** impossibility ” of tlte thing, as 
it is distinctly stated in Mark x. 24, 
** How hard is it for them that trufit in 
l^their] riches, cirl rou . .’* It is 

impossible •by the virtue of uwneg or 
by bribes to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. {See page 205, col. 1, Camel.) 

Caboohon (An). Uncut, but only 
polished ; applied to emeralds, rubies, 
and otmr precious stones. (French, 
cabochon.) 

Cahbaeope ftaU. A bell rung at 
funerals, when the pall was thrown over 
the coffin. (Frencm, cache corpe^ cover 
over the body.) 

(fa^ohet (pron. caAehaiA. Zettra dc 
cachet Reiters sealed), tpder the old 
French rtoime, carte-blan^e^warrante, 
healed wi& the king^s se^ might be 
obtained for a oOnsideraitioii, vSi the 
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porson who held them might fill in any 
name. Sometimes the warrant was to 
set a prisoner at large, but it wjjls more 
frequently for dotcn^oii in tlie Bastille. 
During the administration of Cardinal 
Fleuiy 80,000 of these cachets W’ere 
issueif, the larger nuVnber being a^nst 
the Jan'senists. In tho reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI. fifty-nine wore obtained 
gainst the one family of Mirabcau. 
Tliis scandal was abolished January 
15th, 1700. 

Cao'odn'mon. An evil spirit. As- 
trologers give tills uoiuo to th6 Twelfth 
House of Heaven, from which only evil 
prognostics i^roceed. (Greek, kakos 
dimmn.) 

Hie Mipp Id hell for Bhanio, and lca ^ & the world, 
Tlu)H canodciiion." 

HhaUcttpmrc : Jlichard Jll.y 1. 3. 

Caocethes (Greek) . A ^ ‘ bad habit. ^ * 

(■ift'M'ihrs hfjttrnUi, A passion for 
making speeclies or fbr talking. 

CacoetJm ncrith'Hdi. The love of rusli- 
ing into prints a mania for authorship. 


Ca'ous. A famou.s robber, reprc- 
seuted as three-headed, and vomiting 
ilames. He lived in Italy, and was 
strangled by Hercules. Saucho Panza 
says of the Lord Kinuldo and his friends, 
“ They arc greater thieves than Cacus.’* 
{Don Quixote.) 

Cad. A low, vulgar fellow ; an 
omnibus conductor. Either from cadet, 
or a contraction of cadger (a packman). 
The etymology of cad, n cadendo^ is only 
a pun. N. B . —The Scotch cadie or eau d te 
(a little servant, or enaud-boy, or carrier 
of a sedan-chair), without tho dimi- 
nutive, offers a plausible suggestiou. 

“All E(llril)nr«li men and Iio>b know that 
when BOilan-chairB were disoontiutUMl, the uld 
cradles fMiik iiiin niiiious noxtM'U.und hecinno 
synonyiiioua wiMi roui!,'lia. Tlie w(>r(4*waK bnaiKht 
i«) Lniiilou hy James Hanuay, who ^Ireiiueutly 
UBed It.”— .tf. Pringle. 


Caddloe or Caddis. Worsted galloon, 
crew'd. (W elsh, codas ^ brocade ; cadach 
is a korohief ; Irish, cadan.) 

w 

“ Ho Imtli-rihands of all the colours r tho min- 
how ; . . . caddiftsea, cainhnes, lawns.”— S'AuJLe- 
ttpeave: IViutor'a ITrtlu, i\ . 3. r ^ 


Gaddict'-gartei'. A servant, a man of 
mean rank. Wlieii garters were worn 
in sight, the gentry used very expensive 
ones, but tho baser sort wore wors^ 
galloon ones. Prince Hony calls Poiiis 
a “coddioe-gortor.” (1 Mmnj /F., ii. 

^ “ Dost hear, ‘ 

My hnaefit caddis-barter?" 

; TFiit m a CoaddMe, 1038. 


Caddy. A ghost, a bugbear. A 
cflkddisois a grub, a bait for anglers- 

“ Poor Mister Leviathan Addj* ! 

Lo ! his Krandcur so lately a sun, 

Is Miukinff (BHd fall ! ) tn a tmddy.” 

Peter Pindar: Great Cry and Little Woolt epistle I, 

Cade. Jack Cade legislation. Pres- 
sure from without. The allusion is to 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, un Irish- 
mun, who headed about 20, 0(H) armed 
mci}, chiefly of Kent, “to procure re- 
dress of grievances “ (1460). 

“ Voii that love the commons, fnllow mo ; 

Now show ymirsehes men ; ’lis f<n*»hherty. 
will not leave one lord^nno bent.lenjan . 

^Mire noito hut such as go in clouted sboon." 
t. Shakespeare; B Uenry 17., iv. '• 

Cader Xdrla or Arthttfs Scat. If 
any man passes the night sitting on tliis 
“chair,’* lie will ho cither a poet or a 
madman. 

Cades'Bla {Battle oj^ gave the Arabs 
the monarchy of Persia, (a.d. 036.) 

Cadet. Younger branches of noblo 
families are called cadets, because their 
armorial shields are marked witli a 
difference called a cadency. 

Cadet is a student at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, or in one 
of her Majesty’s training ships, tho 
Excellent and the Britannia^ From 
these places they are sent (after passing 
certain examinations) into the army as 
ensigns or second lieutenants, and into^ 
the navy as midshipmen. (French,' 
vadetf junior member of a family.). 

Cadger. One who carries butter, 
eggs, and i)(ftilt^ to marSet ; a packman 
or huckster. From cadge (to carry). 
Hence the frame on ^hich hawks were 
carried was called “ a cadge,” and the 
man who carried it, a “ cadger.” A man 
of low degree. 

“K\er.v radger thinks himsolf as good as an 
carl.'’— iVo/^owold : Malcolnt, pai’t ix. cusp. xl\. p. 
Ih3. 

Ca'dl, among the Turks, Arabs, etc., 
is a town magistrate or inferior ju^e. 

“ Ga^ Leaker ” is a superior cadi. Ine 
Spanish Alcayde is the Moori^ al cadi. 
(Arabic, the Judg^) 

Cadmean Letters {The), The sim- * 
pie Greek letters introduced by Cadmus 
from Phoenicia, ^reek tnigth,} 

Cadme'aa Vlotory (Gredc, Eadmeia 
nike; IJhtin, Cadma Tuftoria}, A vic- 
tory purchased with gr^t loss, ybo 
allusion is to tile armea mea who sprang 
out of the ground from the teeth of the 
dragon sown by Cadmus. T^ese men 
fell foul of eadb other, and only five of 
them escaped death. 
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Cftdme'aiiA. The people of Carthage 
nre called the Gem Cadmiay audP bo are 
the Thebans. 

Cadmiui having slain the dragon 
^hich guarded the fountain of Dirou, in 
Boootia, sowed the teeth of the monster, 
when a number of armed men sprang up 
and surrounded Cadmus with intent to 
kill him. Bydhe counsel of Minerva, he 
throw a preciouB stone among the aftned 
men, who, striving for it, killed one 
anctther, The foundation of the fable is 
this : Cadmus liaving slain a famous free- 
booter that infested Boeotia, his baudi^i 
set upon him to revenge their captain^s 
death ; but Cadmus sent a bribe, for 
Avlucli they quarrelled and slew each 
other. 


Cadog'aa (Oh-dug'-au). .A club of 
hair worn by young French ladies: so 
called from the jiorirait of the first Earl 
of Ctidog'an, a print at one time very 
popultir in France. The fashion was 
introduced at the court of Moutb^liard 
by the Duche.sse de Bourbon. 


Cadn'ooiui (4 syl.). A white wand 
carried by lioman officers when they 
wont to treat for peace. The Egyptians 
adpmod the rod with a male and female 
serpent twisted about it, and kissing each 
other. From this use of tlie rod, it be- 
,oame the symbol of eloquence and also 
'of office. In mytliology, a coduceus 
with .wings is placed in tlie hands of 
Mcrcui’y, the herald of the ; and the 

poets fei^ tha^i-he could tWewith give 
sleep to whomsoever he chose ; where- 
fore Milton styles ^t “ bis opiate rod ” 
in Paradiec Lost, xi. 133, 


“ Ho wiili his dresd csduceua Hemios led 
From Che dark rciifionB of tUo iiuprisoned dead ; 
Ur drove in silent ehoala the Hngerinar train 
To Night’s dull shore and Pluto e dreary reign.” 
iHirtvin : Lcve9 of the Flantg^ ii. 2ui. 


Oadur'cL Tlie people of Aquita'nia. 
Cahors is the modem capital. 


C8Bdmoii« Cowherd of Wliitby, the 
greatest poet of the Anglo-Saxons. In 
his wonderful romance we find the bold 
I>rototype of Milton’s Petn'odiae Lost, The 
* portions relatmg to the fall of the angels 
are meet etiikiiig. The hero encounters, 
defeats, and toally slays Grendel, on 
evil being of sapematuna powers. 

yrannhtao {The), The Iran- 
chi^ of a Bcnaan Bubjeetin a pnefecture. 
These aiAjlects had the right of self- 
ffOTemm^^and Were registered by, the 
mman oedm as tax^^payers*; but they 
enjoyed dAfisTof the prl’tf^gos of a 
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commimity placed in this dependent posi- 
tion, whence the term Ctente franchisor. 

Ca'erla’OB, onAhe Usk, in Wales. 
The habitual resiuonce of King Arthur, 
where he lived in splendid state, sur- 
rounded by huudrids of knights, twelve 
of whom he selected as Knights of the 
Hound Table. 

Ossaar was made by Hadrian a title, 
conferred on the heir presumptive to the 
throne (a.i>. 130). Diocle'tiaii conferred 
the title on the two viceroys, calling the 
two enipevoTR AtfffN at us (sacred majesty). 
The Gonnan Enlporor still assumes the 
title of kaiser (y.4’.). 

“Thou art an einpernr, Cmsar, keisar, and Pliee- 

,sV/#iAv^ipcrtr<' ; Mn'rit Wii'LHof IVif/dita?*, i. a. 

No honiliug bIiiiI I «•« 1 1 tliec Ciuaar now." 

Shake^jn'ure': iMIcnry IT., ill. 1. 

Cmsar, as a title, was pretty nearly 
equivalent to oiir Pmwe of and 

the French dnuphin, 

Ccesar^s wife must he above suspicion, 
Tlie name of Pompo'ia having been 
mixed up with an accusaiion against P. 
Clodiufl, Caesar divorced her ; not be- 
cause he believed her guilty, but because 
the wife of Caesar must not oven be sus- 
pected of crime. [Suetonim : Julius 
UwaaVy 74.) 

Ctesar, {See page 76, 2, Aur Ca5Bab.) 

Julius ('msar^s sword, Crocea Mors 
{yellow death), (iSVe page 76, 2, Swokd.) 

Julius Ccesar won 320 triumphs. 

CieBa'ria& Operation or Cestfrean 
Operation, The extraction of a child 
from the womb by cutting the abdomen 
^atin, cceso, cut from the womb). J ulius 
Caesar is said to have beew thus brought 
into the World. 


Cas’aariam. The alwolute rule of 
man over man, with the recognition of 
no law divine or human beyond tliat of 
the ruler’s will. {See Chauvinism.) 

CmtorlB parlbno (Latin). Otlier 
things lieing equal ; presuming all other 
coiioitions to be equaX 

Caf {Mount), In Mohammedan my- 
thology is that huge mountain in the 
middle m which the earth is sunk, os a 
night light is placed in a cup. Its fouiul- 
atmn is the e^iefald Sakhrat, the reflec- 
tion of which gives Uie azure hue to the 
ricy. 

Caftan. A garment worn in Turkey 
and other Eastern counties. It is a 
sort of under-tunic or vest tied by a 
girdle at the waist. 


• '* Piet ur<»q tie inorchfuits and their cuRt«>mers, 
nn Iniiffer in the hie thmsm liaj 

the Icing caftADB and a^ of Tuyw* 

lan^sof the Saraeenf ebap. ix. p. ua 
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Omt Mug. Offal, bad meat; also a 
tough old goose; food which none can 
reliw, (Gaelic and JV^elsli, caff maffu.) 

Cage. 7b whistle or miff in the cage. 
The cage is a jail, end to whistle in a 
cage is to turn Quocn^s evidence, or 
peach against a comrade. 

Cagltoetro. Conte de CoffUostro^ or 
Giuseppe Balsamo of Palermo, a char- 
latan who offered everlasting youth to 
all who would pay him for his secret 
(1743-1795). 

Cagote. A sort of gipsy race in 
Gas'eony and Beame, supposed to be des- 
cendants of the Visigoths, and shunned 
08 something loathsome. (Sec CaOueux, 

COLLIBERTS.) 

“Cajfoti non fuerunt inonaclii, annehuritm, ant 
li>i»roMi; . . , Mul genus iiiiniMiim lioiniiitiiii ciuteriM 
iiuidMUin, ViiKconihiiH Cnyots, noiinutilM Caftoti, 
BunlegnlentihUK ihiheti, VaHcm et Nsixariin Agot/, 
diunntiir."— y>iw‘an.^6: (Jloaintriumllattuule, vol. ii. 
lip. ‘JS, 34. 

Cabon. yeuriera de Cahora. Li the 
thirteenth century thero was a colony of 
Jewisli money-lenders settled at Cahors, 
which was to France what Lombard 
Street was to London. 

Cal'aphaa. llie country-house of 
Goiophas, in which Judiu; concluded his 
bargain to betmy his Master, stood on 
“ Tho HiU of Evil Counsel.” 

Cain oolonred Beard. Yellow, 
symbolic of treason. In the ancient 
tapestries Cain and Judos ore repre- 
sented with yellow boards. (See Yel- 
low.) • 

“He hath but a llttJe wee face, Tvilli a little 
yellow beard, a (?aiii-coloureil bejird.”--A 7 ja'w}- 
epettre : Menrp of Wwflsor, i. 4 . 

Coialtes (2 syl.). Disciples of Cain, 
a iiseudo-Gnostic sect of the second 
century. Tliey renounced ttie New 
Testament, ana received msteod 27/e 
(roapel of Judas, wliich justified tho false 
disciple and the crucifixion of Jesus. 
This sect maintained that heaven and 
earth were created by the evil principle, 
and that Cain with liis descendants were 
the persecuted party. • 

Cairda or Jockeys, Gipw tribes. 
Halliwell tells us “CAirQ** in North- 
umberland = tinker, and gipsies are great 
menders of pots and pans. (Irish, ceard^ 
a tinker ; Welsh, ardd, aii or craft.) 

** Donald Caird'8 come again." Popular Amf. 
Calna (Dr.). A French physician in 
Shakespeare^s Mary JTives oj^ fFindsor, 

' ** Tlie clipped English ot Dr. Cains."— Jfocaniaf. 

Cdius (Combri^). Elevated 

by Dr. John {CaiusJ^ of li^orwich, 


into a college, being previously only a 
hall ciQled Gonville. Ctuled K^. ( l«5o7. ) 

Cake. A fool, a poor thing. {Of 
Half-Baked.) 

Cake. To take the eake. To carry off 
the prize. The reference is to the prize- 
cake to the person who suebeeded best 
in a given conmetition. In Notes ami 
Quet ics (Feb, 27th, 1892, p. 176) a cor- 
respondent of New York tells us of a 
”cake walk^’ by the Southern negroes. 
It consists of walking round the prize 


Greece a cake was the award of the toper 
who held out the longest. 

In Ireland the best dancer in a danc- 
ing competition was rawarded, nt one 
time, by a coke. 

A chiirn-diBh stuck into the enrili supportfrt 
on its ilat end a cake, which 'U'as to heroine tlie 
prizo ot the liest rinnoer. ... At length tho roia- 
lH‘titors yielded their claims to a young man . . . 
who, taking the (‘ake, placed it ^llaiicly in the 
lap of a pretty girl to whom ... he was about to 
lie inarned ."— and Coyne: Seenerp and 
Antiquities ofTreland, vol. ii. p. 4 l 4 . 

Ton cannot eat your cake and have it 
too. You cannot spend your money 
and yet keep it. You cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

Yotir cake [or my eake'\ is dough. All 


Cake...l>oagb. I wish eake were 
dough again, I widi I had •never ' 
married. Bellonden Kgr says the pro- 
verb is a corruption of £i w^hissche my 
keke teas d'how cn gmiy which he says 
is tantamount to '*1^mething whispers 
within me— r<qaentance ; would that my 
marriage were sot aside.” 

CakpB. Land of Cakes, Scotland, 
famous for its oatmeal cakes. 

“ X>aiid o' cakes and bri tber Scots.*' Dtinia. 

Cal'abaslL A drinking pup or water- 
holder ; so called from the oAabash nut 
of whitm it is made. 


Caluiam^ «jC«t ^ A tortoise- 
shell cat. Calamanoo w a glos^ woollen, 
fabric. BOTn^jfocs striped or togiegated. 
It is me 8pAiah^(tfd 

Calftiii^. The bsAtiiig down of 
standi^ com by wind or. i%n^. The 
word is d^ved froiA iXaALiim eedimM^ 
(a.sta]k of corh). He&oeif oaUs a 
storm CtOa^io^sd com- 

leveBiugtoj&tJ.-^ . Vv . 

was frat the 
Cora oouid not ggfe oat 
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CalAUdrlM* A tyjacal dmpleton 
frequeutii^ i&troduoed in Bocoaceio^B 
Leeamer&n; expressly made to be be- 
fooled and played upon. 

CtMsnfynk (fied €r<m Knight% of). 
Instituted at Calntra'va. in Spatn^ by 
Sonoho m. of Castile m 1168; tbefr 
bad^ is a ted cross out out in the form 
of lilies, on tAe IdN; breast of a white 
mantle. • 

Oalanti'a. Pro Lelo Calmirla (Ovid : 
Meiamorphom^ vii. 384). Oalauiia was 
island in the Sinus Saronicus wMch 
Latima gave to Neptune in exobango fffr 
Delos. A quid pro quo, 

CalooolA'ria. ^ little-shoe flowers ; 
so called from their resemblance to fairy 
slippers. (Latin, cal'ceolm.) 

Caleeos mntavit. He lias changed 
liis slices, that is, has become a senator. 
Boman senators were distinguished by 
their shoes, which were sand^ed across 
the instep and up the ankles. 


Calonlnta is from the Latin calculi 
(pebbles), used by the Bomans for coun- 
ters. In the anacus, the round balls 
were called cal'culi, and it was by this 
instrument the Koman boys were taught 
to count and calculate. The Greeks 
voted by pebbles dropped into an um — 
a method adopted both in ancient Egypt 
and tiyiia; counting these pebbles wtis 
** calculating ” the number of voters. 
(See page 2, cejL 1, Abacttb^ 

I calvulaic, A peculioiify of e^pres- 
siou common in the western states of 
North America. In the southern states 
the phrase is ** 1 reckon,” hi the middle 
states ‘‘I expect,” and in New England 
“ I guess. ” AH were imported from the 
mother country by early settlers. 

*' Your sunt sets two tables, l calculato ; don’t 
bIjo f ’ —Himm Warner 1 i^aeechy (vel. i, oliau. xix.) 


CaUmlatm {The), , AHragan, the 
Arabian Bied 820 « 

Jedediah Buxton* of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshiie^ (1796*1776.) , 


Derbyshiie^ 

GeorgeBIt 

InaoW ..m 


CJolbum (an 
bited publicly. 

astounding 


powers^nf oaincthiw' at Bsnns in imi, 
his addlith»&|jS Jrabtrabtioiis w’ere from 
left to , V *• ' 

*;«0W jnatiy cuMcal 






lUdSt^twif^re tlie 
Par- 


Cme. [Sec Kale.] 

Caleb. The enchantress who carried 
off St. Georgm in infancy. 

Cu/elt, in i^defl's satire of Aheahin 
and Achitophcl^ is meant for Lord Grey 
of Work (Northumberland, one of tho 
adherents of the Duke of Monmouth. 
“And, therefore, in tho name of dulnew, bo 
The wcll-hiiuff Btilnam [Kiirl.of Huntingdon] 
and old Caleb free.” Mium 5l>ia. 

OAleb Quotoin. A jmrish clerk or 
jack-uf-all-tradcs, in Oolman’s play 
called The Review^ or Wage of IFMsor, 
which limt appeared in 1808. Colnian 
hoiTOwed the olwiracter from a farce by 
Henry Leo (1708) entitled Throw Physic 
to the Days, 

“ T reaidvod. like Ctiloh Quotoin, to have a idacfl 
at the ro\ wy,.*'~^Wiusiiington h-vhii/. 

Caledon. Scotland. (See next article.) 

“ N<»r. lIiiiB, ill finclent days of Caledon, 

Was thy vuioo mute amid the featni croAvd.'* 
Hir W, acoU. 

Caledo'nia. Scotland. A corruption 
of Celyddon^ a Celtic wprd meaning “a 
dweller in woods and Oforests.” Tho 
word Celt is itself a contraction of the 
same word {Celyfi)^ and means the same 
thing. 

“ SeftB Oaledouia In romantic view.” 

Tlun\x%m. 

“ 0 Caledonia. Btern and wlhl. 

Meet uurBO for a inieilc child.” 

Hit W, 8coU : Lay of the last Mlnetrel, 

Calembonr (French^. A pun. a jest. 
From the “Jester of Kahlenberg,” whoso 
name was Wigand von Thebou ; a cha- 
racter ijitroduced in 2'yll Eulempicgdy a 
German tale. Eulenspiegel (a fool or 
jester) means OwPs Jpokiiig-glass, and 
may probably have suggestea tlio title 
of the periodical Colled tho Owlj tho 
witty but satirical “looking-glass” of 
the passing follies of tho day. The jester 
of Calembourg visited Palis in the reign 
of Louis XV., and soon became noted 
for his blipidors and puns. 

Calendar. 

The Julian Calendar, introduced n.c. 
46. It flxed the ordinary year to 365 
days, with an extra day every fourth 
year (leap year). This is called “The 
Old Style.” 

‘The Gregonan Year, A modifleation 
of tho J uliau CAlondar, introduced in 1582 
^jpope Gregory XIII., and adopted in 
Ghreat Britain in 1752* This is called 
“ the New Style.” 

• The Mohamnedan CaUledar, used in 
Mohammedan countries, date^frcmJu^ 
16th, 622, the day of the Heglnu It 
consists of 12 lunar mouths (29 da^, 12 
hours, 44 minutes). A qycle is 30 years. 
The Revolutionary Calendar 


Caligula 


Oaleudaf 

work of Fabi-e d’Eglautiue and Mons. 
Hommo. 

Calendar. A Newgate Calendar or 
“Malefactors’ Bloody Ilegister,” con- 
taining the biogi'aphy, confessions, dying 
speeches, etc., of uptorioiis criminals. 
Began in 1700. 

Calendars (77ie 'fhrec) were three 
royal princes, disguised as bogging 
dervislios, tlie subjects of three tales in 
the Arabian NujhtH. 

Cal’ende. The iirst of every niontli 
was so <"nlled by the Romans. Varro 
says the torm orimnuted in thfi practice 
of vailing tugvthvr or asseinbliiig the 
])eoplo on the tlrst day of tlio month, 
M'lion tli(j poutifex informed tlieiii of the 
time of the new moon, the dtw of the 
nonos, with the festivals and sacred 
days to bo observed. The custom con- 
tinued till A.u.c. 450, when the fasti or 
calendar was posted in public places. 
{Jicc Gbeek Calends.) 

Cal'epin A dictionary. (Italian, 
calepino,) Ainbrosio Calepino, of Cale- 
pio, in Italy^ was the aumor of a dic- 
tionary, so tlittt “ my Calepiii,” like my 
Euclid, my Johnson, according to 
Cocker, etc., have become common 
nouns from jiropor nannis. Generally 
(*allcd CaVopiu, but the subjoined cpiota- 
tiou throws the accent on the k, 

" Wluini <lo ydu vreter 
For (lie 1)081 liiiKniMt 'i And I Bt'olily 
Hivid ibnt 1 tbonglit ('aloplnr’B Ulrtlonnry.’* 

Dr. Donne: Fumth Satire, 

Calesrs (A Stock Exchange term). 
Caledonian Railway Ordiuaiy StocK. 
A contraction of CalS-donians. {See 
Stock Exchange Slang.) 

' Calf-love. Youthful fancy as oxiposed 
to lasting attachment. 

** I llioiifrht il waH ii rbiUlisli beHOtinctit )ou 
bad lor ciio niau— a sort of calf-loie. . . .'’—Rhoda 
Broniihton 

Calf-skin. Fools and jAtem used 
to wear a calf -skin coat buttoned down 
the back. In allusion to this custom, 
Fanlconbridge says insolently to the 
Archduke of Austria, who had acted 
most basely to Richard Ooeur-deeLion — 

Tbou wciir a lion’o liiib' l Doff it, for sbniuc, 

Aud h:iiUT a culf-Hkiu on tboae recreant limbs." 

ShakeepeareP Kmg Jidni, ifi. 1. 

Cal'lban. Rude, uncouth, unknown ; 
as a Caliban style, a Caliban language. 
The allusion is to Shakespeare’s Caliban 
(TAtf Tetnpest)^ in which ohorocter Lo^ 
Falkland, etc., said that Shakespeare 
Imd not only invented a nexo creation^ 
but also a new language . ^ 

" Hatan bad not the wh ilege, as Caliliaii. tn use 
new pUi-aseB, aud fUctiuu imknowu."— 




Coleridge sayR, In bJni [Caliban*, as in rotiio 
brute anlinulH, tbls advance to ibe iiiielieotual 
faouttiea, witboiic tlie inoml Renee, is marked b^ 
the apiiearaiice of vice." 

(t;aliirtiii is the **iul88iiig link" between brute 
aiiiiiials and nvtn.) 

Calibre [liaN^ber], A wind of no 
calibre : of no capacity. A mind of 
great calibre : of large capacity. Calibre 
is the bore of a gim, and, ^uratively, 
the bore or compass of one’s in telligeud^. 

"Tbe enemy bad generally Ciew arms ... of 
uutfifl'm call her.’’— Mcmoirn, \oI. i. ebap. 
xx\ix. p. &7-2. 

“ We Tncaaaro ineu's calibre by tbe broadest 
circle of ncliievenients." — C/mpm; Messons e) 
Faith, p. 10. 

fallbum. Same as lurnlilmry King 
jti'thur’s well-known sword. {Sw 
SWOBD.) 

"Oiiwaid Arthur iiaced, with band 
Ou Cull bum's resistlOHM brand." 

Scott: Bridal of Tnermain. 

Calico. So called from Calicut, in 
Malabar, once tlie cliief port and em- 
porium of Hindustan. 

Calldore (3 syl). Sir Col'idore is 
the tyiie of courtesy y and hero of the 
sixtli lx)ok of Spenser’s Faene Qiteefie, 
He is described as the most courteous of 
all knights, and is entitled the “ all- 
beloved.” The model of the poet was 
Sir Philip Sidney. His adventure is 
against uie Blatant Beast, whom he 
muzzles, ohaiiis, and drags to Faerie 
Land. 

"Sir Gawain was the Ciilldore of the Hound 
Table."-iNeiaft«iy. 

Callg'orant. An Egyptian giant and 
cannibal who used to entmp strifligers 
with a hidden net. Thi|^ net was mode 
by Vulcan fo catcli Mars and Venus; 
Mercury stole it for the purpose of 
catchiug Chloris, ahd left it in tho 
temple of Anu'bis; Calig'orant stole it 
tlience. At length Astolpho blew his 
magic horn, and the jspant ran ajfri|i[hted 
into his own net, which dragged him to 
the ground. Whereupon Astolpho 
made the giant his captive, and de- 

X iled him of his net. This is an 
igory. Caligoraut was a spreat so- 
phist and heretic in the days of Ariosto, 
who used to entangle people with his 
talk; but being converted py Astolpho 
to the tme fai^ was, as it were, caught ' 
in Ills own and both his sophistry 
and here^ were takeif from him. 
(Ai'iosto : Orlando FufioBO,) 

Calig^bUL A Roman emperor ; so 
called hecause he wore e notary sandal 
called a callga, which had no up’tier 
leather, and was used only by the com- 
mon sol dieij, (12, 37-41.) 

word eaXigm, however, 'l/ddvttaiied tbs 
Baron . . . ‘uieaas, tu i» linittlGivo sense, 
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sandals ; and (-'uiuB Caesar . . . received the coir- 
iiomeu vf Caligula, a »iV6 cal'inis Irouf- 

ribttfi^ quibux od-oltacenttor wtn fueriit vi^acercitn 
iinrnuinfici patrm «Hi. And the cuUoai were also 
rroiKjr ti» the monastic bodies ; for we read in the 
ancient GiosHariUin, uimii the rule of m. Benedict 
. . . that caliqtt were tied with latehets."— ; 
hVow/ei/, xlviii. 

Caligula's Hone* lucita'tiis. It 
^viis made /i piiest and consul, had a 
in!tnger of ivory, and drank wine from 
a golden gobl<^ {See Hobsb.) 

• 

Caliph or Calif. A tiilo given to 
the RucccssQi'S of Mahomet. Among the 
Sjiracons a caliph is one vested with 
sypmiie dignity. The caliphat of Bag- 
dad reached its highest »])lcudour uudA‘ 
Harotiii al Kuftchid, in the ninth cen- 
tury. For tlie last 200 years the an- 
pfOlatioii has >)eeu swallowed up in tno 
titles of iS‘A«A, Emir^ aud so on. 

(Arabic, Khnll/dh, a successor ; khalafa^ 
to succeed.) 

Callsta. The heroine 6f Bowe's 
Fair Fnntmt, 

Callflto and Areas. Calisto was 
an Arcadian nymph metamorphosed into 
a she-bear by Jupiter. Her son Ai*ca8 
having met her in the chase, would have 
killed her, but Jupiter converted him 
into a ho* TOOT, and placed them both in 
the heavens, where they are recognised 
us the Great and Little Bear. 

. Calix'tlnes (3 syl.). A religious sect 
of Bohemiaus iu the tlfteeiiBi century ; 
so ca^od from Cahx (the chalice) , which 
they insisted should oe given to the laity 
in the sacramest of the L<ird's Supper, 
as well as the bread or wafer. 

Call (^f). A “Olivine” summons or 
invitation, as “ a cull to the ministry.” 

A call before the curtain. An applause 
inviting a favourite actor to appear 
before the curtain, aud make his bow to 
the audience, 

A Goapel call. The invitation of the 
Gospel to men to believe in Jesus to the 
saving of their souls. 

A mornmg tall, A short morning 
visit. 

A call on shai'choldefs, A demand to 
I)ay up a pad; \)f the money due for 
shares allotted iu a egmiMuny. 

Fayahtt at call. To be paid on de- 
mand. 

Call Bird A bird trfined as a 
dQQpy. 

Call«&Df (Tht), A boy eidfployed in 
theatres sumnnm actors, 

when ft for tbm to* tnako their 

appearance on the atage. 


Call of Abraliam. The invitation 
or command of God to Abraham, to leave 
his idolatrous country, under the ^»ronu 80 
of being made a gr^at nation. 

Call of God. An invitation, exhor- 
tation, or waming^by the dispensations 
of Providence (Isa. xxii. 12) ; divine 
influence on the mind to do or avoid 
something (Heb. iii. 1). 

Call of the Honae. An imperative 
suTnmons sent to every Member of Par- 
liament to attend. This is done when 
the sense of the w'hole House is required. 
At tlie muster the names of the members 
are called oivr, and defaulters Tei)orted. 

Call to Arms {To). To summon to 
prepare for battle. “ Ad anna vocurr.^' 

Call to tho Bar. The admission of 
a law student to the privileges of a bar- 
rister. The names of those qualified are 
called over. {See page 1)4, cot 1, Bab.) 

Call to the Paatorate. An invita- 
tion to a minister hy the members of a 
Presbyterian or Noncoi^rmist church 
to preside over a certain rongregatiou. 

Call to the Uaoonvertod. An in- 
vitation accompanied witli promises aud 
threats, to induce the unconverted to 
receive the gospel. Eichard Baxter 
wrote a book so entitled. 

Call (7b). I call God to witness. 1 
solemnly declare that what I state is true. 

7b call. To invito: as, the trumpet 
Cfllls. 

“ If bimonr calls, wlicre’er she ruiiits the wiiy, 

The Hons of hniiour follow and obey." 

Churchill : The Farewell, stanza 7. 

7b call [a man] out, To challenge him ; 
to appear to a man’s honour to come 
forth and fight a duel. 

To call %n question. To doubt the 
truth of a statement; to challenge the 
truth of a statement. In Uubium 
vocare.'* 

To call o^cr the coals, {See Coals.) 

7b call to account. To demand an ex- 
planation ; to reprove. 

Called. He is called to his aemimt. 
He is removed hy death. Called to the 
judgmwt seat of God to give on account 
of his needs, whether they be good, or 
whether ihgy he eviL {See page 202, 
col. 1, Calling!) 

Calla'lMW or Calaber. A OaWbrian 
for. Ducange says, At Chichester tho 
spriest vicars’ and at St. Paul’s tho 
* loiuor canons ’ wore a calalkp amyoe ; ” 
aud Bale, in his Image of HotU 
Churehes, alludes to the **fair rochets 
'of Baines {Hennes), and co^hr grey 
amices of calaber tiioA cats* tails.^^ 
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"TIjp liOril Mayoi* and cbu8eal(termeua)K>votIiG 
cliair mitflit. to iiase Mieir coats funie>d Avlth grey 
aiulB, autl also wltJi cbangeahle tnfTi^ba; nud tboso 
])elow the cliair with ralahrc and wirli green 
taffeta,’*— i/afton ; New Vpsw oj London. 

Caller Herrinji^ Fresh herrings. 
Heiiccr caller air^^ (Anglo-Saxon^ 
catiaHy to cool.) 


■ GalUgrapliy {The art of). Writing 
very minutely and yet clearly. Peter 
Bale, in the sixtconth century, wrote in 
the compass of a silver penny the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
inouts, two Latin prayers, his gwn name, 
the day of the mouth and date of the 
year since the accession of Queen 
Flixaheth, and a motto. With a glass 
this writing could bo read. By photo- 
graphy a sheet of the I'inien newspaper 
has been reduced to a smaller compass. 
(Creek, ealos-grapho, I w’rite beauti- 
fully.) 


Callim'aohoa. The Italian Calli^ 
muchos. Filippo Buonaccorsi (M37-1496). 

Calling. A vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession. The allusion is to tlie calling of 
the apostles by Je&us Christ to follow 
Him. In the le^l profession persons 
must still he callecl to the bar before they 
can practise. 

Effectual calling. An invitation to 
believe in Jesus, rendered effectual by 
the immediate operation of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Calliope [Kal •ll-o-pe^ 4 svl., Greek, 
Ka\'o^, bmuUfnl roice]. The muse of 
epic or heroic ‘^xietry. Her emblems 
are a stylus and wax tablets. The 
painting of tliis Muse by Ercolaiia 
Ercolaiietti (1015-1087) and lier shitiie 
by Clomonti (who died in 1580) oi'C very 
celohrofted. 

V The Greek word is KaAAtdjn^, in which 
the i is short. Erroneogsly called 
“ Gallope.” 


Callip'olis. A character in the Tattle 
of Alcazar (1694) by George Peole. It 
is refen-ed to by Ihstol in 2 Henry IV.. 
act ii. 4 ; and Sir W. Scott uses^ihe word 
over aud over again as the syuouym of 
lady-love, sweetheart,, ckamer. Sir 
Walter always spells the word Calli- 
^lis, but Peele calls it Calipdlis. The 
druuken Mike Lambouxne says to Atny 
Robsart— 


** Haric 3 e, most fair ralllixtlis. or wiost lovely 
couuiesR of clones, and divine aiichess of dark 
cliap. xxxlii. 


And the modest Belaud Gsesme calls tha 
beautiful Oatll^eriue his ** most fair Cal- 
lipdlis.” (77te Ahboty chap, xi.) 


CaUlpple P«riod* The correction 
of the Metondo c^de fly Callippos. In 
four cycles, or seventy-six years, the 
Metomc calculation was seven and a- half 
in excess. GallipTK>s proposed to quad- 
ruple the period of Meton, and deduct a 
day at the end of it : at the expiration 
of which period Callippos imagined that 
the now and full moons returned to tiio 
san^o day of the solar yefr. 

Calllrlrlioe (4 syl.). The lady-love 
of Chro'rcos, in Chariton’s Gjreek. ro- 
m|nce, entitled the Loves of Chcc'reas and 
Qalhrrho ’ey written in the eighth century'. 

Cal'otnel. Hooper says— 

“TIiiid name, wUich muana ‘ lioautifiil black,' 
was (inginnJly given to (be .tIStliiop'a iniucnil,oi’ 
black snlpbiirot of ineroiiry. U was afterwards 
apfdied in jv>ke by Bir Theodore Ma5'eriie to the 
chloiido of mercury, in honour of a favourito 
iiegio servant whom he employed to propaie it. 

calomel is a white powder, the uamo is merely 
II jocular misnomer.’’— Jtfcdirril Dietionmru. 

Greek, KaAdf, beautiful, pikatt block. 

Calo'yerB. Monks in the Greek 
Church, who follow tlm rule of St. 
Basil. They are divided into cen*oh%tesy 
who recite the offices from midnight to 
sunrise ; an*choriiv8, who live in hermit- 
ages ; and reclusesy who shut tliemselves 
up in caverns and live on alms. (Greek, 
«aAds and beautiful old man.) * 

Calpe (2 syl.). Calpe and Alrt/la. 
Tho tw’o pillars of Hercules. According 
to one account, these two were originally 
only one mountain, which Hercules tore , 
asunder ; but some say he piled up each 
mountain s^arately, acd poured the sea 
between tliem. 

" ]|o;i\ cs up huge Ahyla|pn Afrlo’s sand, 

rrowHH with hiffhraluoKurope's salient strand, 

Crests witii oppustiis towers the splendid scen(‘. 

And pours fi'om urns immense the sea between.’’ 

Darwin : Nconomy of Vegetation. 

Cal'umgt [the peace-pipe]. When 
tho North American Indians imtko peace 
or form gn alliance, the hi^ contracting 
parties smoke together to ratify the 
arrangement. 

The peace-pipe is aboiCit two and a- 
half feet long, the bowl is made of highly- 
polished red mariile, and the of a 
reed, which is decorated with, eagles’ » 
quills, womep’e bair, fund' «o oiw 

**The Gmt i^pirit et an ancicut 
period called the Indian nAii^^ethen 
and standing on the nrednice of the red 
pipe*stone rook, broke which 

he moulded into the bow) of iai^peM,ahd 
fitting on It a long teeQ^ ;|^eC the 
with the baric of 
over thetoi ttnning 

He told them rape 

represedted their they 
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smoked it they most bury their war- 
olubs and to^mg-knives. At thi last 
^rhiff the Great Spirit disappeared.” 

To present the calumet to a stranffer 
is a mark of hpwitaUty and good*wiil ; 
to refuse the oner is an act of hostile 
defiance. 

**^a8b the wiar-paint from yqur fscet, 

Wasb tlio wtti'-alafiia from your flngerR, 

Bury your wa¥-ntt1>aifcii<l your wespoue; . . , 
Smoko the cHlumet tosetber, • 

Aud an brothers live houoeforward/’ 

LontUMltw : Jffiattaiha, i. 

CalVaty [dau Gol'sotlia 

rvAv^//]. The place of our Lord's crusi- 
nxion; so called from some faucifub 
resemblance which it bore to a human 
skull. The present church of ** tlie 
Holy Sepulchre” has no claim to be 
considered the site thereof; it is far 
more likely that the mosque of Omar,” 
or the dom of the roch^ occupies the real 
site. 

A Calvary, A representation of* ‘the 
successive scenes of the Passiou of Christ 
in a series of pictures, etc., in a church. 
The shrine containing the representations. 

Calvary Clover said to have sprung 
up in the track made by Pilate when he 
went to the cross to see his ” title 


mocking taunf is, ”Veal will bo dear, 
because there are no calves.'' 

Calvea* Bead* are many uayo 
of dreusiny a calf's head. Many ways 
of saying or doing a foolish tmng; a 
simpleton has mauf ways of showing 
his folly; or, generally, if one way 
won't do we must try anothei\ The 
allusion is to the great Calves* Head 
Club banquet, when the board was 
laden with calves* beads cooked in 
sundry ways and divers fashions. 

Calvee*»Head Club. Instituted in 
ridicule of Charles 1. The groat annual 
banquet was held on the 30th January, 
and consisted of a cod's head, to repre- 
sent the person of Charles otuart, in- 
dependent of his kingly office ; a pike 
with little ones in its mouth, an emblem 
of tyranny ; a boor's head with an apple 
in its mouth to represent the king prey- 
ing on his subjects; and calves^ heads 
dressed in sundry ways to represent 
Charles in liis regal capaci^. After the 
banquet, the king’s book (icon BwtiUik^) 
was burnt, and the parting cup was, 
“To those worthy patriots who killed 
the tyrant.” 


affixed*' [Jesus of Nazareth, king of the 
Je^s] . It is a common trefoil, probably 
a native of India or Turkey. Each of 
the three round leaves has a little car- 
mine spot in the centre. In the day- 
time the three leaves of the trefoil form 
*a sorlf of cross; and in the flowering 
season the plant bears a little yellow 
flower, like a “Srown of thoftis.” Julian 
tells us thfd each pf the three leaves had 
in his time a whit# cross in the centre, 
and that the centre cross lasts visible 
longer than the crosses of .the other 
two leaves, (fke CRBisnAN Traditioks.) 

Calvoyy Cron (.4). A Latin cross 
mounted on three steps (or grises). 

CalvWttli Xstlru. The l4th Foot. 
Called OaJlvert from their colonel, Sir 
Horiy ^Calvert (lS(id- 1826), and entire; 
because three entire battalions were kept 
up for the gpod of Sir^ar^, when ad- 
• Jutant-gehemLi ^ ^ coursej 

a pl&y on Calvert’s malt liquor. The 
regiment is Uotv oaljad The PrinOe of 
'^e8*8<lkn^e8tTbrlt», Begiment)., 
Cnlvob*- The xnhaMtants o^the Isle 
of Wight are so called Irxab a legendsiQr 
joke wh^ states' thnt-a OsK. oboe got 
its head a wooden pale, 

and, instead of %to3dttg tm iflo the 


Calviulam. The five chief points 
of Calvinism are : 

(1) Predestination, or particular elec- 
tion. 

(2) Irresistible grace. 

(3) Original sin, or the total depravity 
of the natural man, which renders it 
morally impossible to believe and turn 
to God of his own free jvill. 

^4^ Particular redemption. 

(5) Final perseverance of the saiiitH. 

emydon. A forest supposed, in tlio 
romances relating to King Arthur, to 
occupy the northern portion of England. 

Calyp'M, in Feuelon’s Telhmmte^ is 
meant to represent Madame de Monte- 
span. In fairy mythology, she was 
queen of the island Ogy^fa on whicii 
Ulysses was wiccked, ana where he was 
detained for seven years. 


Ue* Gozo, near Malta. 
CiUled in classic mythology Ogygia. 

Gam matd Xi&i* The universities of 
Cambridge and Gtford ; so called from 
the rivers on which they stand. 

BlAy yon, my Cam and Ists, pieaqh it tons, 
a Toe right divine of kfnga to gpvem vronk/*' 

iv. m. 

Cama. Tho God of lovd' and mar- 
triage in Indian mythology. 


Ooim'elmf richest of men/’ makes 
grand preparations for his wedding with 
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Quito'ria, fairest of women*’; but, os 
tlie bridal partv were on their way, 
llasirius cheats him of his bride by pro- 
tondin;? to kill hii^Rolf. As he is sup> 
)osed to be dying, Quitoria is given to 
liiij in tnaiTiago Jis a mere matter of 
fonn ; but, as sooiP as this is done, up 
jumps Basiliufl, and shows that his 
wounds were a more pretence, (fir- 
vanttn: lion Qnixoie^ pt. li. bk. 2, eh. 3, 4.) 

Camal'dolltes (4 syl.). A religious 
order of great rigidity of life, founded 
in the vale of Canial'doli, in the Tuscan 
Aponnines, by St. llomuah], a Bonc- 
ilictiue. (Eleventh century.) 

Camaral'satnan (Vnner) fell in love 
with Badoii'ra, JPrincess of China, the 
nionient ho saw her. (Arabian NujhU : 
Vrt nve ( 'amarahaman,) 

Camarilla (S]>ani8h). A eliijue ; the 
Ofuilidants or private advisers of tho 
hovereign. It literally means a small 
private (diambor, and is in Spain ai»plied 
to the room in whieh Isiya oio flogged. 

“ Kiioircled wlCii a claiiyorous cuiiiunlls.''— if'/a* 
Tinutt. 

CamarPna. A7- nm'Pas (Ummlnam 
(Don’t meddle with Cainarina), Comii- 
iMua was a lake in Sicily, which, in time 
of drought, yielded a pestilential stench. 
The inhabitants consulted an oracle 
about draining it, and Apollo replied, 
“ Don’t meddle with it.” Keverthcless, 
they drained it, and ere long an enemy 
marcliod an army over the bcMl of the 
luko and plundered the eitj’. llio pro- 
verb is a)>]>lied to those who remove one 
evil, but thus give place to a greater. 
I’he C’hantud nftiy be an evil to those 
who suffer sea-siekuess, but it is a 
million times bettor to endure this evil 
tlian to jrmko it a bigli road to invaders. 
Tlie application is very extensive, as: 
Don’t kill the small birus, or you will bo 
devoured b}’ iusccts. Une pest is a safe- 
giiiird against a greater one.® 

V A similar Lutiu phrase is Anagy^tn 
murirv. 

“ WlK>n the liui'd of Klliinuowan ili'o\c the 
nil'‘0C8 fnun «lip luMvrhhovirliootl, clioii^h they 
l».ul heen allowed to leniain there niKirsturheU 
lilt hollo, Douiime Sanlr'^ou wanieU ligin of the 
iliiioror hv ijuiinni; the iiroMTh ‘ A”!! mixiYits Ciim- 
Kftnftm.' ’ —Sir M'. Scott : Uiiif Mnnnerlnif, otnkv. \ It. 

Cam'lialo’a King* *0{VGn him by 

bis sister Caii'ace. It had the virtue of 
h wiling wounds, (-Sre CAaiBisii.) (ffpenaer: 
J*ttone Qurem^ bk. iv.) 

** W oil mote yo wonder how that nohle kni^'htf 
AftiSr he hiid mi often wouiideil lit»en, 

Oonid stand on loot now to ivnew the . . . 
All w^iiH thriiiiKh \ irtiie of tin* riijBr lie wore ; 

The wliioh, not only did not from bim lot 
one drop of Idoiwl to fall, hut did restore • 

His weakeuod iK)\iera, and dulled aiilrits 
wUet," • Qtenwr ; fatnn ^ecne, Iv. 8 , 


CambeL Called by Chaucer, Cam^- 
halo/ brother of Can'ace, a female para- 
gon. He challenged every suitor to his 
sister’s hand, and overthrew all except 
Tri'amond, who married tlie lady. 
(f^pensrr : Faerie Queeue, book iv.) (av*.' 
Caxace.) 

Camber. Second son of King Brute, 
to whom Wales was ^sft, wbeiico its 
nafne of Cambria. {BritUh fable.) 

Cambria. Tho ancient iiame of 
Wales, the land of the Cimbri or Cyrary. 

^ “I’amhria’B fatal day." 

O' Ora]f • Itord. 

Cam'brIaiL Pertaining to Wales ; 
Welsh. (Sir almr.) 

“ Tlip riimUrlari nioimtnlns. liko far cjoium, 
That ukirt the hiiio horizon, dusky riKi* " 
T/iomhuu : Spri nif, 9(31 ~ rtj. 

Cam^brlan Series (in geology). The 
earliest fossiliferous rocks m Ntirth 
Wales. So named by Professor Sedg- 
wick. 

Cambric. A kind of very flue white 
linen cloth, so named from Uambmy or 
Oamoryk, in Flaiidors, where it is still 
the chief manufacture. 

** lie hath vddmnsof all the cohmra of ihe mm- 
hmv ; inklOB. ('addiaoR, camhrh'ka, and lawn^."— 
Shakefpmrt : U Ir. a 

Cambneoan'. King of Sarra, in tlio 
land of Tartary ; the model of all royal 
virtues. His wife was ElTeta ; his two 
sous, Algarsife and Cam’balo ; anud liis ' 
daughter, Can'ace. On her birthday 
(October llJth) the Kinf of Arabia and 
India sent Camhuscau u ” steed of brass, 
which, between sunrise and sunset, would 
carry its rider to any spot on the eartli.” 
All that was i*equireu was to whisper 
the name of the place in the horse's eoi', 
mount upon his back, and turn a pin set 
in his ear. When the rider hod arrived 
at tlie place required, he had to tuin 
another pin, and the horse instantly de- 
scended, and, with another screw of the 
pin, vanished till it was again required. 
This story is told by Chaucer m the 
Sffitire^s TaU\ but w'os never fliiished. 
Milton (// Pettaeroao) accentls the word* 
Cambus'-coD. 

' Hhifr that left half-told 
The Btofy of Cfttafiuicm boid.^’ 

(See Canace.) 

Cambsrbes (3 syL). A pompous, rant- 
ing character m Preston’s livuentbble 
tragedy of that name. 

** flii’e me aj:tip of sack, to mkke tnlae am 
red : for 1 mu« spotk to pMsfoa,fUtd I wfU do ft 
tn King Caiubyiei’ ^ Hcnrr 
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Camdea Society, for the publication 
of early historic and Uterapr remaiuS) is 
named in honour of William Camden, 
the historian. 

CiuaeL The name of Mahomet’s 
favourite camel was Al Kaswa. The 
mosque at Koba covers the spot where 
it knelt wheli Mahomet fled from Mecca. 
Mahomet conei^re<l the kiioeling of the 
camel os a sign sent by God, and j'o- 
maiued at Koba in safety for four davs. 
The swiftest of his camels was Al Adna, 

Camel. 'The prophet Mahomet’s camel 
I>erforraed the whole journey from Joili- 
saleni to Mecca in four bounds, for wln‘<iIF 
service he had a place in hoavoii with Al- 
l)orak (the prophet’s “ horse ”), Balaam’s 
ass, Tobit’s dog, and Ketmir (the dog of 
the seven sleepoi*s). {('itrzon.) 

Camel. “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to outer into the kingdom of 
God” (Matt. xix. *21). In the Koran 
wo find a similar expression : “The im- 
pious shall dnd tlie gates of heaven shut ; 
nor shall ho enter till a camel shall pass 
through the eye of a needle.” In the 
llabbinical writings we liave a slight 
variety which goes to prove tluit the 
word “ camel ” should not bo clianged 
into “ cable,” as Tlieophylact suggests : 
“Perhaps thou art one of the Fampo- 
dith'ians, who can make an elephant 
pass through the eye of a needle.” {Sec 
Cable. ) 

• " It fh Ag Iiarrt to come, as for a camel 

To tbroad tlic iMigtern of n ncedle'g eye.” 

Itich^rd Jl 5. 

Camellia. The technical name of a 
genus, and the popular name of the 
species of evergreen shrubs ; so named 
. in honour of G. J. Kamel (liUtin CameU 
Urn), a Spanish Jesuit. Introduced into 
England m 1739. 

Camelot (Somersetshire), where 
King Arthur held his court. (See Wis- 

CHESXEK.) 

Camelote (2 syl.). Fustian, nibhish, 
trash. The cloth so called ought to be 
made of goats* hair, butiis a mixtui’e of 
wool and emt, wool and hair, or wool, 
silk, and hair, etc. (Fxeii(^, camelot ; 
Amhic, camiait,) (^]JljgeiW6,CAKLET.) 

Coan'ao. An anaglyph on a precious 
stone. The amgly^pi is when tlifr figure 
is raised in relief ; an inUtglio is when 
the flgure^is hollowed out. The word 
cameo means an ohyx, and the most 
famous cameo in the world is^the onyx 
oontatoing^ifie jdttgwtHs. 

Ihese pedouB stogea ha^e two layers 


of different colours, one serving for the 
figure, and the other for the ground. 

Cam’eron Htghlondera. The 79ih 
Heginieut of lufaufiy, raised by Allan 
Oamoroii, of Errock, in 1793. Now 
called “The QueepL’s Own Cameitm 
Iliglilaudors.” 

Cameronlan Regiment. The 26th 
Infantry, wliich had its origin in a body 
of Cameroiiians (i/.r.), in the Kovolulion 
of 1688. Now the 1st Battalion of tho 
Scottish liifios ; tho 2nd Battalion is the 
old No. 90. 

•• 

CameronianjB. Hie strictest sect of 
Scotch I’n'shyteriaiis, orgunistKl in 1680, 
by Iticliard Cauroroii, who was Hlaiii in 
battle at Aird’s Moss iii 1681). Ho ob- 
jected to the alliance of C*hurch and 
State. In 1876 most of the C’uineronians 
were merged in tho Free Church, In 
histiiry tho Cameroiiiaus are generally 
called the Covenanters. 

Camilla. Vimiu queen of tho Vol- 
sciaus, Virgil (-ftwr /V/, viir>809) says she 
was so swift that she could run over a 
field of com without lieuding a single 
blade, or make her way over the sea 
without oven wetting her feet. 

“Not flo when nwift rmnillH Broiivs tho \>luln, 

FhoHD'or thn uixhomnug «j(nu iiiid BkiijiH ahmff 
tlu; niHiii.” 

Pope: tUaay on Ci'itiom, 

Camlllna, five times Dictator of 
Borne, was falsely accused of omlifizzle- 
meiit, and went into voluntary exile ; 
but when the Gauls besieged Borne, he 
returned and delivered his country. 

”C'anillhtH, only vongclal Ot l»i8 fooH.’* 

Thomnon . Winter. 

Camlg&yd* In French history, the 
Camisards are the Protestant insurgents 
of the C/evennes, who resisted the 
violence of the drajgonnades, after tho 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Tlieir 
leader was«Cavalior, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Jersey. 

Camlsarde or Camisa’do. A ni^ht 
attack ; so called because tho attacking 
party wore a camiec or peasant’s smock 
over tbeii’ armour, lioth to conceal it, 
and that they might tho better recognise 
each other in ^he^dark. 

Camisole (3 syl.). A loose jacket 
worn by women when dressed in negligee 
(French), 

Oamlaole do Force. A Bt|Edt<waiBt- 
coat. Frequently moutioued in accounts 
of capital punishments in France. 

* CamUm (Battle of^ Cornwall), which 
Xmt an end to the Kidghts t>f the Bound 
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Table. Here Arthur received his death 
wound from the hand of hia nephew 
Modxed. (a.d. 642.) 

Camlet is not fconnocted with the 
word camel ; it is a hne cloth mode of 
goats* hair, called Turkish yam, and is 
from the Arabic word eamlat^ which 
Littre says is so called from seil cl cantcl 
(the Angora goat). 

Oam'mook. A s crooked as a cam itwck. 
The cammock is a piece of timber l)ent 
for the kneo of a ship ; a hockey-stick ; 
ft shinny-club. (A>iglo~Saxon.) 

“Tllou^Th Mm (•iininn)rk.Mi«‘morci*lK ln>wod fcli« 
ImttiM' ir Ih ; M'I tlio Ixnv, tbu iiiurt* ii i» bent the 
weaker It wuxetli.”— At/^. 

Camorra. A secret society of Italy 
organised early in the ninetetmih century. 
It claimed the right of settling disputes, 
etc. 

Camorrlat. One of the desperadoes 
Imlonging to the Camorra. “Camorr- 
isni,” the gospel of the league. 

Camp Candlestlek {A). A bottle, 
or a soldier’s oayonot. 

Camp-followero. Non-combatants 
(siudi as servants, carriers, hostlera, 
suttlcrs, laundresses, and so on), who 
follow an army. We arc told that in 
1859 as many as 85,000 camp-followers 
were in attcjndance on 15,000 combatants 
in a Bengal army. 

Campaign Wig (A), imported fiom 
France. It was made very full, was 
Gui'led, and was eighteen inches in length 
in the front, with drop locks. In some 
cases the back tsut of the wig was put 
in a black silk bag. Of course the 
(lampaign refeiTed to the victories of 
Marlborough. {Social Life in the Reign 
of Queen Aum\ chap, xii.) 

V There were also campaign coats, 
cnnipaigii lace, campaign shoes, cam- 
})uigii shirts, campaign gowns, campaign 
waistcoats, etc. 

Campa'nia. Properly the Teira di 
/-flfro'ro of Italy, i.c. the plain country 
about Cap'ua. 

*' DiBdalnlul of CHiupHnla's gentlenlalns." 

Ttiomion: Summer, 

Campaapa (3 syl.). « A beautiful 
harlot, whom Alexander the Great 
handed over to Apellds. ApeUes drew 
her in the nude. 

WUsD Cu]>id and Caiuiiaspe played 
At airds for kisses, Cupid vald.^* XISff. 

GampMla are Coming (The), This 
soul-stirriim song was composed in 1715, 
when the Earl m Mar raised the stan^ 
dard for thciStuarts against George 1. 


John Campbell woa Commander-in- 
Cliief of his Majesty^s forces, and the 
rebellion was quashed. Tbe main in- 
terest now attacned to the famous song 
is connected with the siege of Lucknow 
in the Indian rebellion, 1857. Naim 
Soliib hod massacred women and child- 
ren most foully, and while the Burvivors 
wore expecting instant death, a Scotch 
woman lying ill on th|^ ground heard 
the pibroch, and exclaim^. Diuna ye 
hear it P Hinna ye hear it ? The pipes 
o’ Havelock sound.’’ And soon after- 
wards the rescue was accompli&hed.' 

•The fii-st verse runs thus : — , 

“ The Oainpt>clle are coinlug, O-lu) ! ()-l)o ! 

Tbn OanipbellB are cuintuff, O-bti ! 

Tbe I'ampfieDs ai*o cuuiius tu buimie Liich 
Levon, 

Tho Cainpimlls are cumitig, 0-ho ' 

Campbellite (3 syl.). A follower of 
tlohu McLeod Campbell, who taught the 
universality of the atonement, for which, 
in 1831, he was deposed. 


CampeelUsig, A ceiling sloping on 
one side from the vortical wall towards a 
piano surface in the middle. A corrup- 
tion of cant (tvristed or bent) ceiling. 
(HalliwoU gives “ awry.”) 

Campendor (cam-pa^-dor). The Cid 
(g.v.). 


Can'aoe (3 svl.). A paragon' of 
women, the daughter of King Cambup- 
can', to whom the King of Arabia and 
India sent as a present a mirror and a 
ring. The mirror would tell the lady if 
any man on whom she set her heart’ 
would proge true or fq^, and the ring 
(which was to be worn on her thumb) 
would enable her to understand the 
language of birds ind to converse with 
them. It would also give the wearer 
perfect knowledge of the medicinal pro- 
perties of all roots. Chaucer never 
nnished the tale, but probably he meant 
to marry Can'ace to some mght who 
would be able to overthrow her two 
brotliers, Cam'bolo and Al’garsife, in the 
tournament, {SquWs TaU,) below,) 
Can’aoe was courted Ify a crowd of 
suitors, but her brother, Oam’balo or 
Cambel, gave otft that anyone who pre- 
tended to her himd muat encounter mti 
in sinele ednbai and ovffldi^w him. 
She ultimately staiTied T^amond, son 
of the fairy Ag'ap6. {Swneer: Anrie 
QueenO^hk, |v. 3.) (/Sm CAlcnntu) 
Caa’aidig (3 (^e of Action’s 

dogs. j^GtneSc, dang^of m^tal 


Oaa’fiA TUtlggin. Made tim 

JPinus baketMa, active <4 panada. 
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OanaSUo (Fiench) cm^nai^e). The 
mob; the rabble (Italian^ eanafflia, a 
pack of do^, from Latin canh, a aog). 

Cmimrd. A hoax. Oomolissen, to 
try the gullibility of the public, reported 
in the papers that he had twenty ducks, 
one of wliich ho out up and threw to the 
nineteen, who devoured it greedily. He 
thbn cut up auotlier, then a third, and 
BO on till iiiuel^n were cut up ; and as 
the nineteenth was gobbled up by ‘the 
surviving duck, it followed that this one 
diK'h actually ate mnotcen ducks— a 
wonderful proof of duck voracity. Tkia 
talc had the run of all the papei‘8, an^ 
gave a new word to the I^guoge. 
(French, cunc, a duck.) (Qtti'ieht.) 

Canary (A). Slang for ‘*a guinea*’ 
or “ sovereign.” Gold coin is so called 
because, like a canary, it is yellow. 

Canary-bird (A). A jail-bird. At 
one time certain desperate convicts wore 
dressed in yellow ; and jail was the caffe 
of these “ canaries.” 

Cancan. Tt> (fance the cancan. A 
free -and-casy way of dancing ii^uadiillos 
invonted by Biuolboche, and adopted in 
the public goraens, tbe opera comique, 
and the casinos of Paris. (fJancan 
familiarity, tittle*tattlo.) 

‘ Tljcy wore Kuin? tbrough a quacriUo with all 
llxmo wi'ploniontary gestures introilucea by the 
great mggflnoche, a notorious darmeme, io whom 
tlie uofortous cancaaowesits origin."— j1. Hgniont 
*llake: ParU OrtginaU iith» Chifftniier). 

Cancel, to blot out, is merely **to 
'make •lattice- work.” This is done by 
making a cro^ over the ^art to be 
omitted. (Latin, canceUOyio make trellis.) 
{See Oboss it oxtt.) 

Cancer (the CratS) appears when (he 
sun has reached his highest uorthom 
limit, and begins to go baSward towards 
the south ; but^ like a Oifab, the return 
is sideways ^June 2lBt to July 23rd). 

V Acoordmg to fable, Cancer was the 
animal which Juno sent agamst Her- 
cules, when he combated the Hydra of 
Cancer bit the hero’s foot, but 
Hercules killed the creature, and Juno 
took it up toheaven; and mode it one of 
.the twelvesigns of thih sodiac, 

Cutfjanlna (3 ayl.h of Lydia, 
who mKpMd .the lahafms of his wife to 
I %hereuponfhe ^neen compelled 
Gym tdassaarinate her huDhan^, after 
fSA6 married ^e murderer, who 
beomali Mog, and refgimd twenty-eight 
yean* (Jlf^8.) 

^ (3 ayl) meaiu dothod 

wbo eSmuted the 
Olliee c! jo«Eii^ gil^ator* etc. , 


among the Bomans, arrayed themsdves 
in a loose white robe. Xt was loose that 
they might show the people their scars, 
and white iu sign of ^delity and humility. 
(Latin, eandldttSy whence eandiddlty 
clothed in white, etc.) 

Candida (2 syl.Jb The hero of Vol- 
taire’s novel so called. All sorts of mis- 
, fortunes are heaped ujion him. and he 
bears them <dl with cynical indifforeuce. 

Candle. 

Beliy Booh, and Candle. {See page 120, 
coL 1, Biqx, etc.) 

Bine (or Oaff) ae the Idntfe candle. 

Bariolfj comme la cha^idelh dee 
in allusion to an ancient custom of pre- 
senting, on January Oth, a candle of 
various colours to the three kings of 
Cologne. It is generally applied to a 
woman ovordrossed, especially with gay 
ribbons and tlowcrs. “Fine os flvo- 
pence.” 

The game is not worth the candle (Lo 
jeu no vaut pas la cliandeUc). Not worth 
oven the cost of the caiulle tliat lights 
the players. 

To burn the candle at both ends. In 
French, “ JiriVer la chandelk par kn 
deux bouts.*^ To Indulge iu two or more 
expensive luxuries or dissipated habits 
at the same time ; to haste to rise up 
early and late take rest, eating the bread 
of carefulneBs. 

To hold a candle to the devil. To aid or 
countenance that which is wrong. The 
allusion is to the pructioe of lioman 
Catholics, who bum Oiin^llcs liefore the 
image of a favourite sajpt, carry tliem iu 
funeral processions, and place them on 
their altars. 

V Whflbl Jessica (in the Merchant of 
Vcfiice, ii. 6) says to Lorenzo : “ What, 
must I hold a cruidle to my shame Y ” she 
means, Must I direct attention to this 
disguise, sfid blazon my folly abroad? 
Why, “Cupid himself would blush to 
see me thus transformed to a boy.” She 
does not mean, Must 1 gliu'y in my 
shame ? 

To sell by the candle. A species of 
9 ale by faction. A pin is thrust tlfirougb 
a candle about an inch from the top, and 
bidding goe8*oiF till the candle is ourot 
down to the pin, when the pin ^ops 
into the candlestick, and tiie last bidder 
is declared the purchaser. This sort of 
aqgtion was employed in 1893, according 
to the Beading Mercury (Dec. 16), at 
Aldermaston, near Beading^ 

^ "The Coundl thinks It meet to propdw the way 

selling by ^lacU iO« eendlo,’ m tiotag tbe m^t 
yroiiable means to yriicuro tbe^roe value of tbe 
soods."— ifiWon; LeUera, etc. 
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To ftnthl of the lamp (or can dir). To 
betray laborious art, out tlio best lite- 
rary work is the art of conrealing art ; 
to maulfest great and long stiuly 

by night. 

To row a caudlr to^tftr drnl. To pro- 
pitiate the devil by a bribe, as some 
seek to propitiate the saints in glory by 
a votive candle. 

If 'hat i» the Latin for candle? — Tare. 
Here is a i)lay of words : ta’re means 
hold your tongue, don’t bother me. {See 
UoosE.^ 

Candles used by Roman Catholics at 
funerals are the relic of an ancient 
Roman custom. 

Candle-holdor. An abettor. The re- 
ference is to the ))ractico of holding a 
candle in the Catholic Church for the 
reader, and iu ordinary life to light a 
workman when lio requires more light. 

“ I'll ho ciUKllt'-lioli'ltM’ and look ow''— Shake- 
. lioiuco and Juliet , \. i. 

Candles oji the Night. Tlie stars 
are so calloci by Shakespeare, in the 
Merchant of Venice^ v. 1. Miltou has 
improved upon the idea 

" Else, O Mno\ lali Night, 

Why HliovUdst thou, hut f«*r Home foloiii<ni«( end, 
In Ihi diii'k lantern thus rloH*; iii» the Htaia 
That. Nature hung iu heaveu, and lllled thoir 
latnpi^ 

With c\erlastiiiK oil, to ftt\o due light 
To the initilrd and lonely tnn elh'r ?*' 

Cuvnis, L’lKVr.'OS. 

Condlemaa Day. The feast of the 
purification of the Virgin Mary, when 
Clirist was presented by her iu the U’em- 
ple. Feliriiiiry liud, when, iu the Roman 
Catholic Churohf there is a candle pro- 
cession, to consecrate all the candles 
which will be needed iu the chui'ch 
during the year. The candles symbolise 
Jesu.s Christ, called “the light of the 
world,’’ and “ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” It was the old Roman cus- 
tom of bui’ning candles to ihe goddess 
Februa, mother of Mars, to scare away 
evil spirits. 

“ On rundlcnmfl Day 

('audios and cundlostioks tliiow all away." 

Candour (Mrs.). A type female 
Imckbitcrs. In SlieridBii’s comedy of 
7'hr School for Scandal, ^ , 

"Tho niwno of ‘Mrs. (’audour’ Ims liei'onic one 
of those forniidahle hy-W'ords, whioli lin\e had 
inoi**>i envior iu nutf iniv folly and ilhnature «»ut of 
ronnienanco than whole vulunies of remon- 
muiuH?.’’— r. Muorc. 

Owoub. a nymph, wife of Piefts, 
Kjiilg of the LaureutCs. When Cired had 
changed Picus into a bird, Canens 
bipeated liim so greatly that she pin<xk 
duray, till sh^ became a ro.r ef pt'aterea 
nihiJ, (Ond:Metamoi'phoscSy U fab. 9.) 


Caaep]i:or» (in architecture). Fig- 
ures ^>f young jiersons of «either sex 
bearing a baeket on their bead. (Latin, 
cancphortcy plural : singular, Greek, 
uai’ti^opot.) The FiigUsh singular is 
“ caneiihor ” (3 syl.). 

CanloulAr Dayg. The dog-days, 
corresponding with the overflow of the 
Nile. From the middleoof Juljr to the 
beginning of the second week in Sep- 
tember. (Latin, ranirtllaj diminutive of 
caniSf a dog.) 

Conic ular Period. A cycle of 1 1 Cl 
yi^ars oi‘ MCO Julian years, called' a 

‘ iSotliic period. ’ ’ When it was supiwsed 
that any given day had passed through 
all the sea.sous of the year. 

Canlo ular Year. Tlic ancient Egyp- 
tian year, connmted from one heliacal 
rising of the iJog-stnr (6’iri«>) to the 
next. 

Ganidla. A sorceress, who could 
bring the moon from heaven. Alluded to 
by Horace. (J'podes^ v.) 

" Your anrient coujnrorn ueic w’ont 

To inako hei [Iho moon] from her niihcro dia- 
iiiount, 

And lo iheir incniitatioiiH Rt.ooii." 

itiitlii : Jindibiaij. inirl ii. .1. 

Canister. The head (pugilistic tenn) . 
“To mill bis canister” is to break his 
head. A “canister cap” is a corveriug 
for tlic head, Avhether hat or cap. A. 
“ canister ” is a small coffer or box, and 
the head is the “canister” or c(4fer of. 
man's brains. 

Canker.* The briar or dog-i*ose. 

** Put d«»M Ii Kn'liiird. tlmt swcot Iom>I.v topc, 

And plant this thorn, t4iiHninker,Bollutflii-okc." 

$Slnikf ^peuie : 1 Ilenrff II'., i. U. 

Canme. The place where Han'iiibal 
defeated the Romans under L. -^niiWus 
Pnulus. Any futiil battle that is the 
turning point of a gi'ciit general’s pros- 
perity is called his Canme. Thus, wo 
say, “ Moscow was the Cauiies of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.” 

Cannel CoaL A corruption of can^ 
die coalf so called from the bright flame, 
unmixed with srtoke, wliich it yields in 
combustion. 

Cannibal? A^ord ^pliod to those 
who eat human flesh. Ine usual deriva- 
tion is Caribbee^ corrupted into Canibbee. 
supposSi to be man-eaters. Borne of 
the tiibes of these islands have no 

“ The natives live in great fear of flie caniliala 
(ie. CariiiaU, or iwoide of Carlha)/'— CSl/fia&MS. 

Cannoiff (in billiards). A cinnfuption 
of carrom^ Which is short for earemhoie. 
A cannon as when the playef 's hall strikes 
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the adveraory's ball in such a way as to 
glance off aiyi strike a second ball. • 


Canoe' (2 syl.). A boat. (Spanish, 
catmiy a canoe; Butch, cam; German, 
/iahti, a boat ; Old French, cane, a ship, 
and eamtf a boat ; Latin, catma, a hollow 
stem or I’eed; oxa cancy cati=za jug; 

citmmny 

Canon. The ^nons used to be those 
persons who resided in tho buildings 
contiguous to tho cathedral, oinployiid 
either* in the daily service, or m the 
education of the choristers. Tho word 
is Greek, and means a measuring rod,< 
tlie beam of a balance ; then, a i*oll or 
register containing the names cf the 
clergy who are licensed to officiate in a 
cathedral church. 

Canon, A divine or ccdesiasiical law. 

" Or Uic Evorlnetlns’ \uul uor fixed 
l]iB canon 'gaiiiRl Holf-Hlnuglitor." 

tShukeSiifMTc : Bamtst., i. s. 


Can'on Law. A collection of eccle- 
siastical laws which serve as tho rule of 
church government. {kSec Mow.) 


Canon'loaL Canon is a Greek word, 
and means tho index of a balance, hciico 
a rule or law, (See above.) 

The mcred canon means tho accepted 
liooks of Holy Scripture, which contain 
Che inspired laws of salvation and mo- 
rality ; also called The Canonical Hooke. 

Caaoaloal Dreaa. The costume worn 
by the c^rgy according to tho direction 
of the canon. Archdeacons, deans, and 
bishops wear cau<fliical hats. • 


Canonical Xpiatlea. The seven 
catholic ^istlos, i.e. cme of James, two 
of Peter, three of John, and one of Jude. 
The epistles of Paul were addressed to 
speciiic churches or to individuals. 


“Tbo second and third einstles of John n-e 
certainly not catholic. One is to a siiociflo lady 
and her children ; and tho other is to Oaius. if 
the word cenonlcaT” in this rlimse luuans 
apiH)inted to he read in church, then the episilee 
of Paul are , canonical, in fact there ore only 
five canonical epistles. 


Canenloal Bom. The times with- 
in which the sacred offices may be per- 
fopned. Xn ^e Boman Cathohe Church 
they are i^en— viz. matins, prime, 
time, sext, nonee, veepeni antfoompline. 
Prime, iierae, sext, and nonez are the 
first, third, sixth, and ninth hoiucs pf the 
day, counting from six in the monjiug. 
Compile is a corruptiou of eompleto'rium 
(tiiat which* completes the services of 
tho day). IJie rearon why there are 
seven canonical^hours is thatDawd says, 
Seven timea^ day do 1 pruise thee 
(Psajmexix. lH^. 


li 


V 111 England tho plirnso m&us the 
time of tho day within -which ixirsoiis 
can he legally married, i.e. from eight 
in the morning to thrte p.m. 

Oanonloal Obedlenoe. The obedi- 
once due by tho iuffirior clergy to Ibo 
superior clergy Sot over them. Even 
bi^ops owe canonical obedience to tlio 
archbishop of the same province. 

Caaos&'ioal Pnniabmenta arc tho^^e 
punishments which the Church is author* 
ised to inflict. 

• 

CanonioaUi. 

pouch on the gown of an M.I)., 
designed for carrying drugs. 

The coif of a sorjeont-at-law, dosigued 
for coiiccaliiiu the ton sure. 

Tho lamb-fikin on a B. A. hood, in imi- 
tation of the toff a i'.atvdida of the Komatis. 

The etrinffe of on Oxfortl undergradu- 
ate, to show tbo wearer is still in leading 
strings. At Oambridgo, however, tbo 
strings are the mark m a gmduato who 
has won Ids ribbons. ^ 

Tho tippet on a barrister’s gown, 
meant for a wallet to carry briefs in. 

T*lic proctors* and pro -proctors’ iippciy 
for iiaiiers — u sort of subrotaoho. 

Cano'ple Vaaos. Used by tho Egyp- 
tian priests for the viscera of bodio.H 
embalmed, four vases being jirovided for 
each body. So called from Canopus, in 
where they w'oro tlrst usoef. 

Cup’pna. The Egyptian god of 
water. The Chaldeans worshipped (ire, 
and sent all the oilier gods a challenge, 
which was accepted by a priest of Caiif)'- 
pus. The Chiildcaus lighted a vast flro 
round the gt^ Canopu.s, w'hen the Egyp- 
tian deity spouted out torrents of wu'ter 
and quenched the fire, thereby obtaining 
the triumph of water over fire. 

Can'oiiy pfoperly means a gnat cur- 
tain, llerod'otus tells us (ii. 95) that 
the fishermen of the Nile used to lift 
their nets on a pole, and form thereby 
a rude sort of tent under which they 
slept aecuaely, as gnats -will not pass 
through the meshes of a net. Subse- 
quently the testaroif abed was so called, 
and lastly the canopy home over kings. 
(Greek, a gnat ; Kcai«>iretov, a 

gnat-curtain ; Latin, eonbptumy a gnat- 
curtain.) 

Canoaaa. Conossa, in the ducliy of 
ModSna, is where (in tho winter of 
10^-7) Kaiser Heinrich IV. went to 
humble himself before Pope Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand). ^ ^ ^ 
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Has the Czar gotie to Canosaa ? Ib he 
about to eat humble pie f 

Wlicn, in November, 1887, tlie (Jzar went to 
Berlin to >i8it the l^iwror of Germnny, the 
HtamUird aMked in a loartor, “ Has the Czar gone 
to t'HU<rHfia ? ” 

Cant. A whiniag mouner of siicech ; 
class phrasoologT, esjwjcially of a reli- 
gious nature (Latin, mnto, to sing, 
whence chant). It is often derived from 
a proper name. We are told that 
Alexander and Andrew Cant maintained 
that all those who ref used the “ Cove- 
nant ” ought to be oxcominuiiicttted, and 
that those were cursed who rtade use of 
the prayer-book. These same Cants, in 
Iheir grace before meat, used to “i)ray 
for all those who siifl'ered })orsecution for 
their religious opinions." (Mfrcitrhu 
ruhbnfUy No. ix., 1C61.) 

V Tlie proper name cannot have given 
us the noun and verb, as they were in 
familiar use certainly in the time of Ben 
Jonson, signifying “ professional slung,” 
and “ to use professional slang.” 

^“Thc doctor bejo, 

W'licn lio (lisrout'BoH <»f difisectlon, 

Of ro/to c«i’aftiKl (•£ vena porta .... 

W'liiit dooH ill* do but cant ? Or if lie nut 

‘’ 1:0 1)18 Judicial uBtrologv, 

Aud Howl out tUc trine, the and the 

ecrtile, 

Docs Jujiiot cant 

J)cn Jonson (157i— lti37) ; Andrew Cant died hkU. 

Cantabrian Surge. The Bay of 

Biscay, 80 call ed from the Cantftbn who 
dwelt about the Biscayan shore. Sue- 
tonius tells us that a thunderbolt fell in 
the Cantabrian Lake (Spain) in wliich 
twelve axes were found.” {Galba, viiL) 

“She her ihuiuloring army I«id« 

To Calp^ rtJiwaltar] .... or the rough 
('anlabrian Surge." 

Ahtiiutde: Hymn to the Haiades. 

Contate Sunday. Fourth Sunday 
after Easter. So called from tho first 
word of, tlie introit of the moss : “ Sing 
to the Lord.” Similarly ” Lietare 
Simday” (the fourth after Lent) is so 
called from the fimt word of the mass. 

Canteen' means properly a wine- 
cellar. Then a refreshment-house in a 
barrack for the use of the soldiers, llien 
a vessel, holding about tbre% pints, for 
the use of soldiers on the march. (Italian, 
cantina^ a cellai'.) « • 

Canterbi^. Canterbury is the higher 
'*aek, but TFinehestei' the bett&i' manger. 
Canterbury is the higher see in rauk, 
hut Wincliester the one which produces 
the most money, This was the reply of 
William Edington, Bishop of Winchester, 
when offered the archbishoprio C^- 
terbury (3^^), Now C^terbuxy is 
£15, GOO a year, and Winchester £6,500. 


Canterbnry Valea. Chaucer sup- 
posed that he was in ccHttpany with a 
party of pilgrims going to Cfanterbury to 
pay their devotioiis at the shrine of 
Thomas a Beeket. The party assembled 
at an inn in Soutliwork, called the 
Tabard^ and there agreed to tell one tale 
each, both in going and returning. He 
who told the best mle was* to be Seated 
with a supper on the hogieward journey. 
The work is incomplete, and we have 
none of the tales told on the way home. 

A Canterhttry Tale. A cock-and-bull 
qfory ; a romanoo. So called from Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Taka. 

Canting CrewiThe). Beggars, cii^- 
sies, and thieves, who use what is callod 
the canting lingo. 

Cannoks. Tlie Canadians. So callod 
in tho United States of America. 


Canvas means cloth made of hemp. 

canvas a subject is to strain it throu^ 
a hemp strainer, to sift it ; and to canvass 
a borough is to sift the votes. (Latin, 
can’mfnsy hemp.) 

Canvas City (A). A military en- 
campment. 

The Oraml Master assented, and they 
ceede<l accordingly, .... avoiding tlio most 
iiibahited parts of the canvas city, "—Sir IV, Scott: 
Ihe Taltjfman, chap. x. 

‘‘Id 18.1»1, during the gold rush, a town of tents, 
known as Tanras Town, rose into Ixdng on the 
Kt. -KIUI h Koad, Molhouriie. 8everal.tiionBand 
Inhabitants lived in this temporary scttlctnenl, 
which was laid out In streets and lasted for 
several mosths."— Cities 0 / Us iTorld; ilelboumo. 


Ca'ora. A riYcr, on the banks of 
wliich are a peo^ whose heads grow 
beneath their shoulders. Tboir eyes are^ 
in their shoulderS} and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts. {Hakluy t : 
Voyages^ 1 598*) Baleigh, in his Deacrip'- 
tion of Guiana^ gives a sitnUax account 
of a race of men. {See BLsxmrES.) 


** The Antbroi , ...gi amd men whose heads 
Do grow beni sth tuelr shoolfton " 

SfM^speara: (Uheilo, i. 3. 


Cap. 

(SSse page 140, Bz4.<ix Cap.) 
Catm" eof. A square cap or moitiff- 
board. (bfensh, gwsfqNer.) 

(k ^e cm. A tarencher. like the caps 
worn at ihe English Umversities by 
studAita and bache|oiB o£ art, dootozv of 
divini^, etc. 

Feefe A cylindrical cab with 
feather and beBs, am as Bcensea Fools 
tiB^tojpraSi*.. ' ' . ; ' / 

Foiieed 

the paper so called^ lafftaacup. 
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John Knox cap (Jl). A cap 'xiiade of 
black silk ydTaf. 

A cap <rf ^laclr silk velvet, after Ae Jubn 
Knox faBhlon.*’— Onivereiti/ OoUndar. 

Monmouth cap {A), (See Konxoutb. ) 

J^hryqian cup (A), Cap of liberty {q, r.). 

Scotch cap, A clotb cap worn com- 
monly in Scotland. 

^Cap and hells. The insignia of a pro- 
fessional fool jjT jester* 

A feather inane* s cap. An achievement 
to be proud of ; something creditoble. 

Square cap, A trencher or “ mortar- 
board,” iike the University oap. 

Statute cap. A woollen cap ordef^d 
b^ statute to be worn on hoHdaya by Id 
citizens for the benefit of the woollen 
ti'adti. To a similar end, persons were 
obliged to be buried at death in flannel. 

"Well, hotter wltB have worn plain etatiUe 
caps.’’— Af/mteupcare ; Low'i Laitour toil, v. 2. 

Trencher cap, or mortar-board. A 
cap with a square board| generally 
covered with black cloth. 

1 must put an my coimderiny cap, I 
must think about the matter before 1 
give a final answer. The allusion is to 
a conjurer's cap. 

If the cap Jits, wear it. If the remark 
applies to you, apply it to yourself. 
Hats and caps diner very slightly in 
size and appearance, but everyone knows 
his own when he puts it on. 

Setting her cap at him. Trying to 
.catch him for a sweetheart or a husband. 
The lady puts on the most becoming of 
.her caps, to attract the attention and 
admiration of the favoured gentleman. 

To gain the^p. To obte^ a bow 
from another out of respect. 

"Such gHlna the cap of Uni tlMfe makes them fine, 

, But keeps his hook ttnorosesiL’^ 

JSkakMpears ; Opmdeline, lU. 8. 

To pull caps. To quarrel like two 
women, who pull each other’s caps. 

rour cap is all on one side. The 
French have tha phrase Mettre son 
bonnet de tropers, meanine to be in an 
ill-humour.” M. HUaSe le Gai ex- 
plains it thus ; ** La phupart des tapageurs 
de profession patent ordinairemeni le 
chapeau sur VofsiUe,^'* It is quite certain 
tiiat workmen, when laifey are bothered, 
push their^p on <me side of the head, 
generaSy omr the li^eadi^ because the 
right hamd is oocapied. 

Cw (the yerb) . « 

I sap to thatf i,s, assent to it The 
allQsion iff to a custom observed in France 
judges in dslibeiation. 
Those DrluCl to the opinton itaM 


To oap. To excel. 

** Well, that caps the globe.’*— C. Pvoneti ; Jons 

Oap Veraea (TqJ. Having the metre 
fixed and the last letter of the previous 
line given, to add a verse beginumg with 
the given letter (Cf the same metre or 
not, according to preaxrangement) thus ; 

_ finsHth. 

' The wav vra» long, the wind was oold (D). 

Dogs with their ttingueB their wounds do heal(L). 
Like words congealed in nur^ern air (B). 
ZlegloDs Cieaar never know (W). 
with all a poet’s ecstasy (Yi. 

You may deride my awkward pace, etc. etc. 

- J^atfn, 

Nil pictis tunidus navita pupplbus (B). 

Hunt qnoB ournculo pulvereiu Olymplcum CM). 
Myitoum pavidus nauta seoet mare (E). 

Est qiii neo veterJs pocula Massiol (T) 

Ilium, 8f nroprlo cundidit borreo (01. 

O, ot presidium .... (os leap as pou please). 

V It would make a Christmas game 
to cap proper names : as Plato, Otway, 
Young, GToldsmitb, etc., or to cap pro- 
verbs, as: ^^Borne was not buiB m a 
day ” ; Ye ore the salt of the earth ” ; 
« Hunger is the best sauce ” ; “ Example 
is better than precept ” ; h* Time and ude 
wait for no man” ; etc. 

Cap and Balia. Wearing the cap 
and oells. Said of a person who is the 
butt of the company, or one who excites 
laughter at his own expense. The re- 
ference is to licensed jesters formerly 
attached to noblemen’s establishments. 
Their headgear was a cap with bells. 

" One Is bound to apeak the truth .... whether 
be mounts the can and tolls or a shovel hat [like 
a bishop].”— Thoefajray. 

Cap and Feather Days. The time 
of childhood. 

*' Here I was got into the B8 cqob of my caivand- 
feather days,’’— 

Cap and OowHi The full academical 
costume of a university student, tutor, 
or master, worn at lectures, examina- 
tions, and after “ hall ” (dinner). 

“ Is it a cap and gown alfiilr <7. BeUe : VerUant 

Green. • 

Cap la Bbmd. Submissively. To 
wait on a man cap in hand is to wait 
on him like a servant, ready to do his 
bidding. 

Cap of Fools {The). The chief os 
foremost fool; .one that exceeds all 
others in folly. 

" Thou art the cap of nil the fools alive." 

Hhakeepeare : Tinwn of Athens, Iv. a 

pap of Xdber^. When a slave was 
manumitted by the Bosu^is, a small 
red doth cap, called pU'ens^ wa| placed 
on his head. As soon as tnjs was done, 
he was termed liberti'nus (a freedmon), 
and his name was registered ip. the dtp 
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tribofl. Whoii Satunii'uus, in 263, pos- 
Btipsed himaclf of the Capitol, lie hoisted 
ii cap on the top of hia spear, to indicate 
that all slaves who ‘joined his standard 
should bo free. When Ma'rius incited 
the slaves to take u^^^aims against Sylla, 
he employed the same symbol ; and 
when Cujsar was murdered, the con- 
spirators marched forth in a body, with 
a cap elevated on a sxiear, in token of 
liberty. {See Liberty.) 

Cap of Maintenance. A cap of 

dignity anciently lielougiiig to^ the rank 
of duke ; the fur cap of the Lord Mayor 
of London, worn on days of state ; a cap 
carried before the British sovereigns at 
their coronation. Maintenance here 
means defence. 

Cap of Time. wear themselves 

in the cap of t ime. Use more ceremony, 
says Parolles, for these lords do ** wear 
themselves in the cap of time,” i.e. these 
lords arc the favours aud jewels worn 
in the cap of ^he time being, aud have 
the greatest influence. In the cap of 
time being, they are the very jewels, 
and most honoured. {Shakespeare : All's 

Welly ctc,y ii. 1.) 

Cai^aoqLualntonoo {A), now called 
a bowing acquaintance. One just suf- 
ficiently known to bow to. 

Cap-money. iMonc^r collected in a 
cap or hat ; hence an improvised col- 
lection. 

Cap-a-pie. The general ctjTnologv 
Is the rrcnch e) pivdy but the French 
pliitiso is de pu d en cap. 

“Armed lit all i»oints exactly cnp-a-inc ” 

iSiiiikrsfn lUf, /lamletf i. 2. 

“ 1 am rouniiT, <ui»-a-|H' " 

Shukvupt'ii I r ; Wnitct '» TaU. n . .1. 

V We are told tliat cap d ptc is Old 
French, but it would be desirable to 
give a quotation fi’om somc^old P’rencli 
author to verify this assertion. I have 
hunted in vain for the purjioso. Again, 
isjiw Old 1‘Vonch for picrf y This is not 
a usual change. The usual change 
would bo pied into pie. T^ Lami 
might bo TJe capite ad pedem, 

QaiptoU. of Wind.* Olaus Magnus 
tells us that Eric, &iiig of Sweden, was 
so familiar with evil spirits that what 
way soever he tuinod his cap the wind 
would blow, and for this he was catted 
Wmdp Cap. The Laplanders drove a 
profitable trade in selling winds; but, 
oven so late as 1814, Bessie Milh'c, qf 
Pomo'na (Orkney Islands), helped out 
Jkeir living by selling favourable winds to 


mariners for the small sum of sixpence. 
{iSee ll^oNT St. Michel.) 

Cape. Spirit of the Cape, {See 
page 14, col. 1, Adahastos.) 

Cape of Btormo. {See Storms.) 

Capel Court. A speculation in stocks 
of such magnitude as toaffeot the money 
morket. Capel Court is the name of the 
plape in London where ' transactions in 
stocks ore carried on. 

Caper. The weather is so foul not 
evpi a caper would venture out. * A Manx 
proverb. A caper is a fisherman of Cape 
Clear in Ireland, who will venture out 
in almost any weather. 

Caper Merohant. A dancing-niHster 
wlio cuts “ capers.” {See Cut Capers.) 

CB,^t {Cap-pay), Hugues, the founder 
of the French monarchy, was suriiamed 
Cap'etus (clothed with a capot or monk’s 
hood), because ho always wore a clerical 
costume as abbot of St. Martin de Tours. 
This was considered the family name of 
the kings of France ; henoe, Louis XVI. 
was arraigned before the National Con- 
vention under the namp of Louis Capet. 

Capital. Money or money’s worth 
available for production. 

“ 1!Ih capital U continually proinff from liim [the 
merchant] in Home shape, amt returning r.o him 
in another.’’— .1 dam Smith; Wmlth of 
\oI. 1 . hook ii. chap. i. p. 27S. . 

Active capital. Beady money or pro- 
perty readily convertible into it. • 
Circulating capital. Wages, or raw 
material. ‘^I'his sort o^ capital is not 
available a second time for the same 
purpose. • 

Fixed capital. Land, building.?, and 
machinery, which are only gradually 
consumed. 

Political capital is something employed 
to serve a jiolitical purpose. Thus, the 
Whigs make ^lltical capital out of the 
errors of the Tories, aud vice vm sd, 

“ He tried to malce capital but of Ills rival's dls- 
comflture.’’— ITie Tiiws, 

Capital Fellow (A). A stock- 
jobber; in Freifeh called Ufi papitainey 
par allusion aux capitaux sur lesquek on 
agiote habitmlleijient, A g^d-tempered, 
jovial, and generous pen^^ 

Capitals. To speak in capitals. To 
emphasise certaiu words ^th great 
stress. Certain nouns spelt w^h a 
capital letter are meant to ta emphatic 
and distinctive. 

Capita Copal. . The lowest rank of 
Homan citizens ; so 4>ecause thej^ 
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were countod simply by the poll, as they puppot-idiovnuon iu the time of Ben 
had no taxable proper^. * Jonson. 


Caplt^ulars. The laws of the lirst 
two dynasties of France were so called, 
because they wei% divided into chapters. 
(French, capituiaire,) 


Oaptatn Stlft fTo come Captain Stiff 
ov&i' our. To treat one with cold form> 
ality. 

“1 bljonhlii’t. quilc'a>mo BUIE o^cr 

ir«n-on; Ten Thousand a Year. 


Capon. Called a JUh out of the coop 
by those friarsavho wislicd to evade the 
Friday fast by eating chickens instead 
of fisli, {See Yaumouth,) 

Capon {A). A castrated cock. 

A (h'aiPa capon. A dried haddock. • 

A kSrirrn capon. A sole. % 

A Vannontn capon. A red herring. 

V We also somctirncs hear of a Glas- 
gow capon, a salt lierring. 

Capon (.<^). A love-letter. In French, 
ponlct means not onlv a chicken but also 
a lovo-lettei', or a sncct of note-paper. 
Thus Henri IV., consulting with Sully 
about his marriage, says: *'My niece 
of Guise would please me best, though 
report says malidonsly that she loves 
poulets iu paper better than in a frica- 
see.” 

" noyoi . . itreak up tUl« capon [i.e. open tills 
]()vp>lcttui],*'— Love's Lubou7''H Lost, 
i\, 1 . 


Cap tions. Fallacious, deceitful ; now 
it means ill-tempered, carpiug. (Latin, 
captio'aua.) 

“ 1 know 1 lovu ill vain, arrive npiinat luuie ; 
Yet In tliia cnptioua and liitoniblo aieve 
I still pour in tlie watera uf niy love.” 
tihiikosj^are : All's Well that JSuds Well, 1, h. 

Cap'ua. Capua corrupted Hanmtml. 
Luxury and self-iiidulgoiico will ruin 
anyone. HanniV>ul was evei’y where vir- 
torious over the liomans till he took up 
his winter quarters at Capua, the most 
luxurious city of Italy. Wlicn he left 
Capua his star began to wane, and, ere 
long, Carthago was in ruins and himself 
an exile. 

Capua was the Cannee of Hannibal. As 
the battle of Cantiio was ^lost disastrous 
to the Komau anny, so was the luxury 
of Capua to Hunnibars army. We havo 
a modem adaptation to this proverb: 
“ Moscow was the Austorlitz of Napo- 
leon.’’ 


Oap'rlooni. Called by Thomson, in 
his IVintei'y ** the centaur atcher.” An- 
ciently, the winter solstico occurred on 
4;he entry of the sun into Capricorn', 
but the stars, having advanced a whole 
•sign hf the east, tlie winter solstice now 
falls at tho sun’s entrance into Sagit- 
tarius (the concur archer) ,%o that tho 
poet is strictly right, though we vul- 
garly retain the ano^t classical manner 
of speaking. Caprioomns is the tenth, 
or, strictly speal^g, the eleventh sign 
of the zodiac. (Doc. 21 -Jan. 20.) 

V According to classic myuiology, 
Capricorn was Pan, who, from fear of 
tho great Typhon, changed himself into 
a goat, and was made by Jupiter one of 
the si^ of the zodiac. 

Captaliia Capitano del Hopolo. i.e. 
Garibaldi (1807-ft82). 

2 'h 0 Great Captain (M gran capita' no), 

Gonzalyo ^ Oordota (1453-1515.) 

Manuel 'Comne'nw oF Trenizond 
(1120,1140*1180). 

Cnptftlii CauTli TalL The coni- 
mander-in-diief of the mummers of 
Plough 

Oeew. AH 

A showman. So 
called fnom.** Captain ” Podd, a famous 


Capnohin. A friar of tho order of 
St, Francis, of tho new rule of 1528; 
80 called from their “ cap'uce or 
pointed cowl. 

Cap'olet. A noble house in Vero'iia, 
the rival of that of Mon'tague (3 syl.) ; 
Juliet is of tho former, and Borneo of 
the latter. Lady Capglot is tho beau- 
ideal of a proud Italian matron of the 
fifteenth Century. The expression so 
familiar, the tomb of all the Capulets,” 
is from Burke. {Shakespeare: Romeo 
mid Juliet.) 

Caput BSoriiunm. Latin for head 
of the dcaiff, used by the old chemists to 
designate the residuum of chemicals, 
when all their volatile matters liad es- 
caped. Anything from which all tliat 
rendered it valuable lias been taken 
away. ^Tlius, a learned scholar para- 
lysed is a mere caput mortuum ox his 
former self. • Jhe French Directory, 
towards its close, was a mere caput 
mortuum of a governing body. 

Bpttany, similar to the Cagots of Gkia- 
cony, and Collibcrts of Poitdli. 

Car^atMUk He is a Marquis of Cafa^ 
d>as, A fossil nobleman, of unbounded 
pretensions and vanity, T«ho would fain 
restore the slavish foolery of the reign 
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of Louis XrV. ; one with Fortunatus’s 
purse, which was never empty. The 
character is taken f^om Ferrault's tale 
of lim in Jioots, 

“ Prfttros aue nouB vciifffloiifi 
Lo\ cz la (lime et mnittfeuUH ; 

Kt toi, prupIfTHnitiial, 

Porte cncor le lufit f<>o(lal. . . . 
riiaw^iu Imt) ! Cliapeaii I»i8 I 
(lioirc »u marquiB de Camilla I '' 

lUrang^’v, IMfi. 

Caraoallfi [lottgi-mantle]. Aiin/lius 
Autoui^nus was so called hecausc ho 
adopted the Gaulish caracalla in prefer- 
ence to the Itoiiian toga. It was a large, 
cloBO-htting, hooded mantle,' reaching 
to the heels, and slit up before and 
behind to the waist. Aiire'lius was 
himself born in Gaul, called Caiacal in 
Ossian. (A’«* Curtmantle.) 

Curac'ol (pron. Kar - rah' - ehe). 
Founder of the eclectic school in Italy. 
Luis and his two cousins Augustin and 
Annibale founded the school culled Vx- 
auH'imnu'ti (progressive), wliich had for 
its chief principle the strict observance 
of nature. Luis (1554- 1G19), Augustin 
(1558-1001), Annibale (1560-1009). 

2'he Varacci of France , Jeon Jouvenet, 
who was paralysed on the right side, and 
painted with his loft hand. (1647-1707.) 

The Anmhalr Caravei of the Fchcitc 
School. Bernardi'no Cainpi, the Italian, 
is so oalloil by Lanzi (1522-1590). 

Carack or Carraclc. A sliip of great 
bulk, constructed to carry heavy freights. 
(Spanish, cara(a,) 

'• Tlie ririj-ladtMi CHiiu’k hound to distniU sliores.” 

J’ollok : Coiiigtf of J'lme, hook \ li. hue (Hi. 

Garad'oo. A Knight of the Kound 
Table, noto(l for being the husband of 
the only lady in the (|uocirs train who 
could wear the mantle of niatriiaoiiial 
tid(>Hty.” Also in lii.stojy, the British 
child whom the Iloniaiis called Carac- 
tacus. 

Caraltes. A religious sect among 
the Jews, who rigidly adhered to the 
words and letters of ycriptui-e, regard- 
less of metaphor, etc. Of couree, they 
rejected the rabbinicnl iiiterpi^jftatious 
J!nd the Cab'ahi. The word is derived 
from Cara'im^ equivalent to scriplurarii 
(textualists). Pronounce uany-ites. 

Caran D’Aohe. The pseudonym of 
Al. Emanuel Poirie, the French cari- 
caturist. ^ 

Carat of Gold. So called from the 
cai'at lieon, or seed of the locust tree, 
formerly emplo^'ed in weighing gold ondi 
silver. Henqe the expresaous ** 22 
carats fiuCv’ 18 carats fine/’ etc., 


moaning that out of 24 parts, 22 or 18 
are goM, and the rest aUc^. • 

“ Hero’s the nut© 

llow much your cltain weighs to the utmost 
ovrRt." 

Shakespeare : Comedy of Errom, i r. i. 

Caraway. Latin, earum, from Carla 
in Asia Minor, whence the seeds wore 
imported. 

*■ Nay, you Bliall see my orciicu*d, where in an 
ar?)UQi' we will eat a last year's plmiin of my own 
gmfflng, wlth^a.a]sh of c&m.vie.^B.-'Shakesj^are: 
2 Henry IV., v. S (Ju8tt<-e Bhaltow to Falstuff). 

CarMneer' or Carabineer*. Projierly 
a e^cinnisher or light horseman, from llie 
.^rabic earahxne. A carbine is the light 
musket used by cavalry soldiers. 

" He . . . left the Bhinegm\ e, with Lis cnniitiiny 
of mouutetl ttirhineers, to guard the iKiHmm'f.' 
Motley: Dutch Jtepuhlic (vol. 1. i>art 1. cliiiii. fi. 
I*. 17i0. 

Carbona'do. A chop; mince meat. 
Strictly speaking, a carbonado is a inet’c 
of meat cut crosswise for the gridiron. 
(Latin, carbo, a coal.) 

“ If he do come in my Ava 5 \ bo ; If lie do noi - If 
I come in Iub Avillmglyjet nim imtken ciirhiiuado 
of jue.”— AS7»«A:fi8j>eare ; I Henry IV., 

Carbona'rl means charcoal-burners, 
a name assumed by a secret political 
society in Italy (organised 1808-1814). 
Their place of muster they called a 
“ hut its inside, “ the place for selling 
charcoal and the outside, the “ foi'cst.'” 
Tlieir political opponents they called 
* ‘ wol VOS. ’ ’ 111 eir obj cct was to con vert 
the kingdom of Naples into a ro])ublic. 
In the singular number, Carbonaro. {See 
CllABBOMHEIUE.) 

Carbuncle of War^. BUI (The). 
A mysterious carbuncle visible enough 
to those who stand, .at the foot of the 
hill ill May, June or J uly ; but never 
behold by‘ anyone who has succeeded in 
reaching the hill top. 

“ I hn\e lUBtiiigniHlied, among the dark rorlcM, 
that wouderful i'arhiiticlc,nUjclj gleauiB ruddy as 
a furnare t(» them who \ lew it fr<»iu benatrh, hut 
h:i8 f'vor hecomc invlBliile to him whOBC (hirina 
foot liRB Bailed the precimee fi'uni which it dari-s 
U8 Bpleudour.*’’- iSf<r ir. Scott; The HiUttv, cIihi*. 
xlx. 

V-Br. Wallace thinks it is water 
trickling from a rock, and reddened by 
the sun. p 

Car'csmat. A stfiall diain of jewels 
for the neck« l^nch, mreany an iron 
collar.) 

’* Like captain jewels In a (wrauiet'* 

^ ShdJkeepeM^t'BoiLneU. 

Car'oaBB. The shellol ahouse before 
the floors are laid and widJe^pktsteipd ; 
the skeleton of a shipi a etc. 

The body of a deed auimalir^^ 'delled 
from the Latiii {fifelm;^ 

(French, earcam,) 

^ The Goodwins, t fblilk they esU the pTsoe ; s 
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vory Oantferoui flat and fatal, where the carcaaea 
of many a tall Bhiv He buried.*’~£haJlenipc€if» ; 
Jferc/tant of III. 1, • • 


Car'eawm. ShdLi with three fuze- 
holes. They ere pioieoted from mortars 
(^. 1 *.), howitzers Q,vi)t and guns. They 
will bum furiously for eight or ten 
minutes, do not burst like shells, but the 
llaqies, rushing from the three holes, set 
on fire everyth^ within their infiiuence. 

Cliarlcfitown, . . . having l>een flred hy a cnr- 
mas from Oopp's HiU.nent up deuae coluiniflof 
Hiiioke.”— ; United JUtaue. 


Card. • 

77iat"s the card. The right thing ; the 
ticket. The reference ia to tickets o4 
udmissiou, cards of the races, and pro- 
grammes. 

“108 is about the aird."— ATop/itfit'; l^tyttdon 
Labour t **!<■. 

A queer card. An eccentric person. 
** iuditferont honest.’’ A difilouit load 
in cards to play to. 

A knotrhtff Gat'd, A sharp fellow, next 
door to a sharper. Tlio aUusion is to 
card -sharpers and their tricks. 

“ WlioBO ffrmt aim it was to he cniiHiclered a 
knitwiiig curd."— JDicib«u«7 6ketekc»t etc. 

A great cai*d» A big wig ; the boss of 
the season; a person of note. A big 
card. 

A leading card, A star actor. A 
person leads from his strongest suit. 

A loose card, A worthless fellow W’ho 
lives on the loose. 

* “ A looBO card ig a card at no \'ahie, and, con- 
Hc<|iieutly, the luoperesc to throw awoy.'Wiotfle; 
fJuiuee, t^c. 

A sure card. A person one can fully 
depend on ; a fjerson sure ti^ command 
success. A project to be certainly de- 
pended on. As a wanning card in one’s 
hand. 

He is the card of tmr h<mse. The man 
of mark, the most distingue, Osric tells 
Hamlet that Ijaer'teS is ^Hhe card and 
caleudjsr of gently (v, 2), The card is 
a card of a compass, containing all its 
points. I#ertff8 is the card of gentry, in 
whom may be seen all its pomts. We 
sf^ *^a queer card,” meaning an 

That vm wy heat card. My 

^t chanqs. The allusion is to loo, 
whist, mtd <kfk^ gamea played with 
cards. f f 

To pU^ and'a heat card. To do that 
which one hopeii Is most likely to secure 
success. , , • 

TaMetdt^ihamxL Toiqpiefikbythe 
hook, qS pmotm ds a jxw or book. 
A merpimidfa^^ Sbe «ard is 

the the 

merchant 

iMtlm capoWof a WMsoh Sometimes 


the owner binds liimself, ship, tackle, 
and furniture for due performance, ana 
the captain is bound to deliver the corgp 
committed to him in^ood ooudition . To 
speak by the card is to speak acooiduig 
to the indentures or written iustructioiiB. 
In some cases theSreferenco is to the 
cai*d of a mariner’s compass. 

“ T.aw . . . iB febo card to guide the world by."^ 
JTooker ; Xec. PoL, mrt ii. sec. A. 

“ We nmgt gpeak by the card, or equhocatiun 
will undo M:'^Shahe0peare; Hamlet, v. l. 

Cards. 

It is said tliat there never was a good 
hand of cards containing four clubs. 
Such a hand is called '‘The Devirs 
Four-poster.” 

Lieuben, a Qorman lunatic, bet that 
he would succeed in turning up a pack 
of cards in a certain order stated in a 
written agreement. Ho turned and 
turned the conls ten hours a day for 
twenty years; and repeated the opera- 
tion 4,2^,028 times, when at last he 
succeeded. 

In Spain, spades used tc^ columdinrs ; 
clubs, rabbits ; diamonds, pinks ; and 
hearts, t'osea. The present name for 
spades is espados (swords) ; of clubs, 
bastos (cudgels) ; of diamonds, dineros 
(square pieces of money used for paying 
wages) ; of hearts, copas (chalices). 

llio French for spades is pique fpiko- 
men or soldiers) ; for clubs, tr^e (clover, 
or husbandmen); of diamonds, canrattx 
(building tiles, or artisans) ; of hearts, 
chcenr (^oir-men, or occloaiasticB). 

The English spades is the French form 
of a pike, and the Spanish name ; the 
clubs is the French trefoil, and the 
Spanish name ; the hearts is a corruption 
of chosur into coeur, (liee ViEnOE.) 

Court carets. So called because of their 
heraldic devices. Tlie king of clubs 
originally represented the unns of the 
Pope ; of spades, the King of France ; 
of mamondi^ the Kiug of Spain ; and of 
hearts, the King ox England. The 
French kings in curds are called David 
(spades), Alexander (clubs), Caesar (dia- 
monds), and Charles (hearts)— r^ie- 
senting toe Jewish, Greek, Boman, htid 
Fraukisif empires. The queens or dames 
ore Argine— t.^. Juno (hearts), Judith 
(clubs), Badidl (diamonds), and Fallas 
(spades) — representing royalty, forti- 
tude, piety, and wisdom. They were 
likenesses of Marie d’ Anjou, the queen 
of aCh^les YU. ; Isabeau, the queen- 
motoer ; Agnes ^reL the king’s mis- 
tress; and Joan d’Arc, toe anme of 
Ipiules. or war. 

Hej^t that he hold the eaards in his own 
hands, lliat he had tIie*whiiHend of 
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the stick ; that ho had the upper hand, 
and could do os he liked. The allusion 
is to games 2 )layod with cards, such as 
■whist, 

lie played hin eafds tvelL Ho acted 
judicioiisiy and skilfully, like a whist* 
’player who phiys l^s hand with j udg- 
ineiit. To play one’s cards badly is to 
manage a project unskilfully. 

Tbr damn are m my haudn. I liold the 
disposal of events W’liich will secure suc- 
cess. The allusion is obvious. 

“Tl)f* Vitolli hiiHliMl at Arc'z/o ; tin? Ornimirii- 
the French ; tlie war nf Naples iiuuiineiit ; 
- rho rauls aic iii my liamlB JJtnuta, 

On the earda. Likely to happen, i)ro- 
jected, and talketl about as likely to 
occur. On thf^ i)rogramme or card of 
the rac(is ; on tlie “ agenda.” 

To oount on o)ie\s eardn. To anticipate 
success under the circumstances, j'he 
allusion is to holding iu one’s hand cards 
likely to win. 

2o ffo in ivith good eardn. To have 
good patronage to have excellent 
grounds for e3^)ecting success. 

To throw ftp the cards. To give up as 
a bad job ; to acknowledge you have no 
hope of success. In some games of 
cards, as loo, a player has the liberty of 
saying whether he will play or not, and 
if * 0110*8 hand is hopelessly bad be throws 
up his cards and sits out till the next 
deal. 

Cardinal Humours. Blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile. 

Cardinal Numbers. Such numbers 
ns 1, 2, 3, etc. Ist, 2iid, 3rd, etc., are 
ordinal nuinbereft 

Cardinal Points of the Compass. 

Due north, west, east, and south. So 
called liecnuse they are the points on 
which the intermediate ones, such as 
N.E., N.W., N.N.E., etc., hinge or 
hiuig. (Latin, ahingp.) 

Cardinal Signs [of the Zodiac]. 
Tlio two equinoctial and the two sol- 
sticial si^s, Aries and Libra, Cancer 
and Capricornus. 

Cardinal Virtues. Justice, pru- 
dence, temperance, and fortitude, on 
which all otlier virtues«haAig or depend. 

Cardinal Winds. Those that blow 
due East, West, North, and South. 

Cardinals. Hiu^s. (Latin, cardo,) 
The eleotiou of the Eopo “hinges’* on 
the voice of the sacred college, and on 
the Pope the doctrines of the Church 
depend; so that the cardinals are in 
fact the hinges on which the Christian 


Chinch turns. There may be six car- 
dinal bishops, fifty cardinal pritMsts, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons, who consti- 
tute the Poi)e’8 council, and who elect 
the Pope when a vacancy occurs. 


Cardinal’s Red Hat. Some a-ssert 
that liinooeiit IV. made the cardinals 
wear a red hat “in token of tlieir beiug 
ready to lay down their life for the 
gosi)el.” e 

dar dnol or Kartel, Carlisle. The 
place where Merlin prepared the Round 
Table. 


« Care-olotb (7%r). The lino linen 
(noth laid over the newdy-mamed in the 
Catholic Churcl^ (Anglo-Saxon, cc(i}\ 
large, as ecar uund (a big wound), cear 
sorh (a great sorrow), etc.) 


Care killed the Cat. It is said tliat 
“a cat has nine lives,” yet care would 
wear them all out. 


Care Sunday (the fifth Sunday in 
Lent). Professor Skeat tells us {Notes 
a'*>d Queries, Oct. 28th, 1893), that 
“care” means trouble, suffering; and 
that Care-Sunday moans Passion-Sun- 
day. In Old itigh Gennon -w^e liavo 
AV/r- ivoche and Kar^fi May, 

The LHtin rwra sometlmeB meant "si»rrnw, 
Frief, troiiWle,” a 0 “lUtram ct augOrein ivuinii 
le\ are.”— yicCT’o : Att. i. 15. 

Careme (2 syl). Lent; a cori'uptlori 
of qmdrayesima, 

Car-goese {A) or Oargeose.. Tlio 
crested diver, belonging to tbo‘‘ genus' 
Colyrabus,^ (Anglo -Sax(xn, gar and^o^.) 

Caiioatures mean ^sketdies over- 
drawn.” (Italian, cancatn'ra, from 
carica're, to load or burden.) 

Car'UlenSf in France, are chimes or 
tunes played on bolls ; but in England 
the suites of bells that play the tunes. 
Our word carol approaches the French 
meaning nearer tnau our own. The 
best chimes in the world are those in Les 
Halles, at Bruges. 

Carl'nm. Women hired by the Ro- 
mans to weep aif unerals ; so emled from 
Caria, whence most of ^em come. . 

Carle oT^Canfiny BvoMsrlPea Sun- 
day ] . The octave preceding lUm Sun- 
day ; so called because ^e special food 
of the^day was €arHny--i,e, p^ fried 
in butter. The custom isa conimuation 
of the pagan beto-feast. ^The fifth 
Sunday mliunt. 

CarlowtB^glaa Dyk'iiM. ^ i»lled 
ftom Car'olus or ’Chorlte mrtei; 
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C^ludoTlW* APoD'amahatiinade 
of the Carludoviea patmata ; bo called in 
complimelkit to Cadrlos IV. of *S|)idn, 
whose second name was Ludovic. 

Oartiiagiiole (3 ayl.), A zed Repub- 
licau song and dance in the first French 
revolution ; so called fi^om Oaruag^uola, 
in Piedmont, the groat nest of tlie 
Shvo^^ards, noted for street innsic and 
dancmg. Tile refrain of Madame 
Veto,” the Carmagnole aong, is Jiun- 
som la Canmgnole — le non da 
canm ! *2 The word was subsequently 
applied to other revolutionary songs, 
such as pa tray the Manunuaisfi, me 
Chant du Depart. Besides the songs, 
the word is applied to the dress worn 
by the Jacobins, consisting of a blouse, 
reJ cap, and tri-coloured girdle ; to the 
wearer of this dress or any violent re- 
volutionist ; to tlie ^oeches in favour 
of the osecution of Louis XVI., called 
by M. Baniere deit Carmagmt4>8 : and, 
lastly, to the dance p^ormod by the 
mob round the guillotine, or down the 
streets of Paris. 


Car'inelltes (3 syl.). An order of 
mendicant friars of Mount Carmel, the 
inouaate^ of which is named Eli'as, 
from Elijah the prophet, who on Mount 
Carmel fold Ahao that rain was at hand. 
Also called White Friars, from their 
white cloaks. 

* Car mlllian, Tlie phantom ship on 
which the Kohold of the Baltic sits when 

* he apt^ears to doomed vessels. 

Garmin'fttive. A chang medicine. 
Magic and charms were at one time the 
chief medicines, ’\and the fact is per- 
petuated by the word carminative, 
among others. Carminatives are given 
to relieve fiatuleuee. (Latin, earwm. a 
charm.) 

Connl'ae {2 syl). The dye made 
from the oarmes or kennes insect, whence 
also c7'imon, through the Italian err- 
miaino. 

CanuiMoil* Flesh'colour.” (Latin, 
caro ; genitive, eanUa^ flesh.) 

Caraeir. 1*0 vrhe^e, to keep car- 
nsssing. 


Caritifl4* Hie segso# immediately 
preceding Irfait; ehrove-tide. Bucange 
gives the word (Modem 

Italian, camoptUf ; t^panUh andF^noh, 
eamaviU.\ 


IteUs, cameM^ etmuva^, emvmi. Quldsn 
scrii»ioTS(i |t«U /cante-Mile** Alctum imtaiit 
quHU meat) ; M l<l vtymoi 

non ,pK]^^<asv. . fmrina Oimelm . , . 


nweilMiiis txm 

foiiat — ^ 


Irina omieim 


charter, dated llSS, in which occurn the word 
canuhlevamm, and a (iuutatlon ie ffiven tn which 
uernre the phrase in ctttHia levameH].'-J)ucange, 
vol. li. p. 232, 

Oarotld Artery. An artery on each 
side of tlie neck, supposed by the ancients 
to be the seat of (U'owsiuoss, brought on 
by an increased fioW of blood through it 
to tlio head. (Greek, cari^ticoa, inducing 
8leei>.) 

Carouae (2 syl.). Mr. Gifford says 
the Danes called their large drinking cup 
a rouae^ and to rouse is to drink from a 
rouse ; ca* rouse is gar-rouse, to drink all 
up, or tef drink all — i.e. in company. , 

“The kina doth wnko to-night, and takoa hm 
rouBo. ' nhukegpmrK : UamtH, i. 4, 

• Cai'oitae the hmt^Ca hoop. Diinking 
cups wore uuciontly marked with hoops, 
by which every drinker knew his stint. 
Suakespeare makes Jack Code promise 
his friends that seven luilfpenny loaves 
shall be sold for a penny ; and the three- 
hooped pot have ten hoops.” Pegs or 
pins {q.v.) are other means of limiting 
the draught of individuals who drank 
out of the same tankard. 

OaarpatUaa Wliard. Proteus (2 
syl.), who lived in the island of Car'- 
pathoB, between Rhodes and Crete. He 
was a wizard and prophet, who could 
transform himself into any sha|)e he 
pleased. He is represented os carrying 
a sort of crook in his hand. Carpathos, 
now called Scarpanto. 

** 11>’ the Carpathian wisard'a hook." 

Milton: Vomiu,m. 

Carpo Diem. Enioy yourself while 
you have the ^portuiiity. Seize the 
present day. {Horace : 1 Odea^ xi. 8.) 
** Dwmvirlmuaf vkdmtta.** 

Carpenter is from the Low Latin 
carpentariua^ a maker of carpmia (two- 
whoeled carts and carriages). The 
pcntuni wa%u8ed for ladies ; the carpenUm 
ymiehre or eairpenUm pampatleatn was a 
hoarse. There was also a em'pentam 
(cart) for agricultural puiposes. Hiere 
is no Latin won! for our c^enter ” ; 
the phrase faber Ugna^ma is used 
Cicero. * Our forefathers called a oar* 
penter a “smith” or a “wood-smith.’' 
(l^nch, ehafpeMier.) 

Carpet. 

The magic carpet of Ta/ngu. A carp^ 
to all appearances worthless^ but if any- 
one sat tnereon, it would^ transport him 
instantaneously to the place ^he wished 
to go. So called because it came from 
Tangu, in Persia. It is sometimee termed 
Prince HouaainU carpetf beoaose it came 
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into bis bands, and he made use of it. 
(Arabian Nights : Trince Ahned.) (^See 
iwloiv,) 

Solatium^ carpeU The Eastern writers 
say that Solomon had a green silk carpet, 
on which his throne was placed when he 
travelled. This carpet w^as large cnougli 
for all his forces to stand upon ; the men 
and women stood on liis ^ht hand, and 
the spirits on his left, when all were 
arranged in order, Solomon told the wind 
where he wished to go, and the cari)ot, 
with all its contents, rose in the air and 
alighted at the place indicated«*Iu order 
to screen the party from the sim, the 
birds of the air with outspread wings 
formed n. canopy over the whole party. 
i^SaU’ : Kantn.) (^fiee above.) 

Such and such a question is on the 
carpet. The French sitr le tapis (on the 
table-cloth) — %.c. before tlie house, 
under consideration. The question has 
been laid on the table-cloth of the house, - 
and is now under debate. 

Ca^rpet-bag^ Adventurer (A). A 
passing adventurer, who happens to ho 
on the road with his travelling or carpet- 
hag. 

Carpet - t>ag Governineiit, The 

government of more adventurers. In 
America, a state in the South reorganised 
hy “carpet-baggers,’’ i.c. Noribern 
political naventurers, who sought a career 
in the Southern States after the Civil 
War of 18G5. [It may be noted that in 
America njoinhers of Cougross and the 
State le^slatures almost invariably reside 
in the district wMcli they represent.] 

Carpet Knight. One dubbed at 
Court hy favour, not having won liis 
spurs by military service in the field. 
Mayors, lawyers, and other civilians 
kuiglited :is they kneel on a carpet 
before their sovereign. “Knights of 
the Carpet.” “Knights of the Green 
Cloth,” “Knights of Carpetry.” 

“Tlui 8iil)imlhiiito coiimiands fell 
]vitri(’i.‘inrt, niri>(‘t-kiiiffht8, wlio uont on cam- 
iBOU'ns wlili tliiMi* fsimiliesaud 8la\cs,"— iVoudej; 

C tracer, ( hai). » \ . p. lU. 0 

Corpoora'tlans. Gnostics ; so called 
from Carpo'erates, who ^ourislied in the 
middle of the second century. They 
maintained that the world was made by 
angels,— that only the sold of Christ 
ascended into heaven, — and that Uie 
body will have no resurrection. 

Cgniage Company. Persons who 
keep their private cairiage. • 

'• Si^ng a great deal of carriage compony.”— 
TkacksToy. 


Carriages. Things WEried, luggage. 

Audinfter those days we took upoi^r carnages, 
aud went up to Jenisaleiu.'^Acts rxi. 15. 

Car'ronadss (3 syl.). Sliort, light 
iron guns. As they have no trunnions 
they differ in this re^Ct from guns aud 
howitzers (^.«».). Tliey were mvented 
in 1779 by Mr. Gascoigne, •director pf 
the Carron foundry, in &}^ljUid, whence 
the aiame. Oarroii^es if e" fastened to 
their carriages by a loop underneath, 
and are chiefly used in the arming of 
ships, to onahle them to throw heavy 
sh^ at close quarters, without over- 
Idlidiug the decKS with heavy guns. On 
shore they are used as howitzers. 

Carry Arma I Hold your gun in the 
right hand, the barrel nearly perpen- 
dicular, and resting against the lioilow 
of tlio shoulder, the thumb and forc- 
hnger embracing the guard. (A inilibi ry 
command.) (iSV^ Gakby Swoeds.) 

Carry Coala. (^See CoAm) 

Carry Kverythlng before One (7b). 
To l>e beyond competition ; to carry off 
all the prizes. A military phrase. 
Similarly, a high wind cames every- 
tliing before it. 

Carry Fire In one Band and Water 
in tbe other (7b). To say one thing 
and mean another ; to flatter, to deceive ; 
to lull suspicion in ordei* the better to’ 
work mischief. 

“ A lu»rR iiiivuu fert aqiuam. altera Ignem. * 

Alimii niium fert litpidem, aUera miicm oa- 
teiilat.” a O 

Carry One's Feint (7b). To suc- 
ceed in one’e aim. Candidates in Borne 
were balloted for, and the votes were 
marked on a tablet hy points. Hence, 
omne puneUm ferre meant “to bo 
carried nem, or to gain every 

vote; and “to carry one’s point” is 
to carry off the points at which one 
aimed. 

Carry Ont (7b) or Carrp ihmtgh. 
To continue a project to its oompleitioii. 

Cony out bne% Bat (7b). A 
cricketer is said to carry o;ai his half 
W'hen he is sot at the dose of 

the gome. 

Cany Swords! drawn 

sword vertically^ the htede AOdinst the 
shoulder, (A nnliteiy oohtmsnd.) {See 

Oavnr^itoo To,ir*nthe 

contest ; to ^ 
day. 
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OMxy IfKMgbi in new, etc., 
means to eq^lise the weig))t oif tinv> ox 
more riders by adding weights to the 
lighter onee^ tilL both (or all) the riders 
are made oi one nnilonn weight, 

“ He carries yreiglit ! he ridOB a race ! 

*TiB lor a tlieuBoad imundB.*’ 

Cowper : John Gilpin. 

To cairy xon^hU To have influence. 

Cart befove^a Borne. To puLt iho 
cart before the hw’se is to reverse the 
right order or allocation of things. 

Fietieh : ** Veltre Ja ciiarrette uvaut lea haQiifs.'' 
Lfitin : ** Ctirras hen ein traliit n 

, PranKJStere.” ^ 

Creel: : “ HytteVoQ pfOteron.”i ' 

fiermau : Die iiferde hlntor den wagon npan- 

tll*U ” 

Italian : “Mettcr il carro iuanzi al htioi.*' 


Carte Blaaolke (French). A blank 
cheque signed by the giver, but left to 
he lllled in by the receiver, with a sum 
of money drawn on the iMink- account of 
the giver. Power to act at diaoretion in 
an affair placed under your charfg^ 
Carte de Vlette (French). A visiting 
card ; a photographic likeness on a cord 
for the albums of friends, etc. This 
custom originated, in 1867, with the 
Duke of Parma. 


Carte*elan Plillesepliy. Thcphilo- 
Ropliicul system of Eeti£ Descartes (Latin, 
(an’te'«ius)f of Ln Haye, in Toimiino. 
The basis of his system is erifo 

emn. ^Thought must proceed from soul, 
and therefore man is not wholly ma- 
terial; •that soul must be from some 
Beiug not material, and that Being is 
God, As for physical phenonfbna, they 
must bo the result of motion excited by 
God, and these mdtions he termed 
vortices. (1690-1660.) 

V Of course, he begs the whole ques- 
tion in his first assertion. ( Sec CooiTo.) 

Carthage of the North. Lubeede 
was so called, when it was the head of 
the Hanseatic League, 


CarthOM^na. Capital of New Gra- 
nada, in l^th Amenoa, unsuccessfully 
attacked in 1747 ^7 Admiral Veruou. 

“Wsstefti!, forth 

WttllcB the dlrs of iwBfilent diB< 


• ttiiqh ns. (4 1^1 lUt^rthutfena uneached 
The BtitlBb ore. You, g^nt ven 

. w ' 


«rnoii, Baw 
saw 


j, no f»rtuou nrc. x (»u, gAilih 
The SdBiie ; you, 1j 

To mfitut-wndUKss iu»k tia 

, 3%om9on: ^utniiurr, ltnM3. 

CarHiai^iMi oiNkB Bolendm 

^mseo) w«e ti6ie words with which 
Cato the Blder cooduded; every speech 
in the BoMan teaata Hb^ usually 
quoted ^ ‘ ’ jfdteide eet €hftihet0% ” They 
are nowo^^Vez^bibl;; aflft ^ That 
which Madb in thd vhfiy^ot odr gmt- 
nese mu«t1K^lii|Nie^ at 


Carthagla'ian Faith. Treachery, 
(iSe^ PuincA. Fidss.) 

Cartha'alaiia. Founded, in 1080, 
by St Bruno, of Cologne, who, with 
six companions, retired to the solitude 
of La Chartreuse, ’^goor Greno^ble, in 
Vienne. 

Cartoons. Designs drawn on cario'iic 
(pasteboard), like those of Raffaello, for- 
morljr at Hampton Court, but now at 
Kensington Museum. They were bought 
by Charles I., and are seven in number : 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’’ 
“Feed Lambs,” “The Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple,” “Death of An- 
aui'as,” “El'ymas the Sorcerer,” “Paul 
at Lystra,” and “Paul on the Mars 
Hill.” 

“ They were dcHtgiia for tapcHtries to Itp worked 
In KlHii(lPrs.'*—Joha It, JUe Fm ent : ahort JHetory u£ 
ilte, 1>. m 

Cartridge Paper was originally 
mauufoetuied for soldiers’ caitridgcs. 
The word is a corruption of curtotwhe^ 
from earia (paper), • 

Carya'tes or Caryatids. Figures of 
women in Greek costume, used in archi- 
tecture to support entablatures. Ca'- 
pri», in Arca'uia, sided with the Persians 
in the battle of Thonnop'ylaj ; in conse- 
quence of wliich the victovioiiB Greeks 
ciestroyod the city, slew the men, and 
made the women slaves. Praxit’eles, to 
perpetuate the disgrace, employed figures 
of uieso women, instead of columns. 
(See page 72, col. 2, Atlahtes ; page 208, 
col. 2, Cahephoiub.) 

CaryatTo Order or Caryatldlo 
Order. Aroliitecture ift which Cary- 
at^ids are introduced to Fupport the 
entablature, 

CasabfMi'oa vros the u&ine of the 
captain of the French man-of-war, 
Vihicni. At the battle of Aboiikir, 
]la^iDg first^ecured the safety of his 
crew, lie blew up his ship, to prevent it 
falliiig into the hands of tlie English. 
His little son, refusing to leave him, 
perished with his father. Mra Hemaus 
.bos made a ballad, Casahianca^ on this 
subject, ftodi^ing the incident. The 
French poets Lebrun and Chenier have 
also celoDrated4he occurrence. 

Cas^oa. A blunt- witted Roman, one 
of the conspirators against Julius Caesar* 
(Shalmpecre : JuUub Casar.) 

Case (To). To skin an animal. In 
the Cookert/ by Mrs. Glasso is the direc- 
tion, “ Take your bare when it is cased, 
. • . and make a pudding . The 
witticism, “First catch your hare,’’ may 
posribly have been sugge^ by this 
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direction, but it is not in the Art of 
Cookery made IHain and Easy, 

Caae-hardeiie^ Impenetrable to all 
sense of honour or shame. The allusion 
is to iron toughened by carbonising tlio 
surface in coiitactr>^ith clioi'coal m a 
case or closed box. It is done by heat. 

Caa]iler'(2syl.). To dismiss an officer 
from the army, to discard from society. 
(French, to break ; Italian, caa^ 

ea'riif to blot out ; Ger. kasttireti,) 

The ml I UK TOKiio, who dreads to he cashieied, 

C\>un'i\ OS, ns he is imtod, to iio fr'ured.” 

Hiri/t • JCpistle to Mr.oKttf/, hue 1.17. 

Caai^no. Originally, a little eatta or 
room near a thentre, wliere persons 
might retire, after tlie play was over, 
for dancing or music. 

Caaket Homer. Alexander the 
Great’s edition, with Aristotle’s correc- 
tions. After the battle of Arbe'la a 
golden casket, studded with jewels, was 
found in the tout of Dari'us. Alexan- 
der, being i^kcd to what purpose it 
should be applied, made answer, “There 
is hut one xiroduction in tlie world 
worthy of so costly a depository,*^ and 
pliKU'd therein his edition of Homer, 
which received from this circumstance 
the term of Casket Homer. 

Caapar. A huntsnian who sold him- 
self to Zii'miel, the Black Huntsman. 
The night before the expiration of his 
lease of life ho bargained for three 
years* reBx>ite on couaition of bringing 
Mux into the power of the evil one, 
/ainiel roidied, “To-uioitow either he 
or you.’* On ttie day axipointod for the 
trial- shot, Ca-spar places liiinself in a 
tree. Max is told by tljo prince to aim 
at a dove. The dove flies to the tree 
whore Caspar is concealed. Max slioots 
at the dove, but kills Caspar, and Zamicl 
conies to carry olf his victim. ( Weberns 
Opci'a of l)er Freischiitz.) % 

Caaaan'dra. Daughter of Priam, 
gifted with the power of pr^hecy; 
but Aiiollo, whom she had onended, 
brought it to pass that no one believed 
her predictions. (Shakespeai'a : Troilus 
and Cressida.) 

“ TIkisc who fciresec anckprsdict the downfall, 
meet wn h tbe fate of Cnasandra.”— 

Caaoa'tloii. The court of cassation^ 
in France, is the court which can caeser 
(or quash) the judgment of other courts. 

Cyia l i Inhabitants of what is now 
Cassio hundred. Hertfordshire, referred 
to by CsQsar in his Cotmnentanes* 



tribute of £3,000. (jSkakeapeare : Cyni- 
belify\) 

CoMlo (in Shakespeare’s Othello), 
Michael Cassio was a Florentine, and 
Othello’s liouteuaut. lago made him 
drunk, and tlien set on Roderi'go to 

n [T(;l with him. Cassio wounded 
erigo, and a brawl ensued, which 
ofl'onded Othello. Olbello suspended 
Cy^ssio, but lago iuduoea Dcsdemo'na to 
plead for his restoration. This interest 
in Cassio, being regarded by the Moor as 
a conflmiation of Desdemona’s ’ illicit 
love, hinted at broadly by lago, ]>ro- 
^voked the jealousy of Othello. After 
the death of tlie Moor, Cassio was ap- 
Xioiuted governor of Cj’prus. 

CaBSiope'la Uhc lady in the chair^. 
The chief soil’s of this constellation form 
the outline of a chair. The lady referred 
to is the wife of Ce'pheus (2 syl.). King 
of Ktliiopia. She boasted that the 
beauty of her daughter Andromeda sur- 
passed that of the sea-nymphs. The 
sea-nymiihs complained to the sea god 
of this affront, and Andromeda, to 
appease their wrath, was chained to a 
rock to be devoured by sea -monsters. 
Persons (2 syl.J delivered her, and made 
her his wife. The voiii mother was taken 
to heaven out of the way, and placed 
among the stars. 

That Bfarml Kthlopqni'pn tlmt strove 
To tiot lu»r hraut} umlBt* a hoi e‘ . 

The Bca-nymphs aiul tlieir iMiwera oiriuiu. .. 

MiHmi : II Pengerom. 

N.B. — “ Her lieauty’s praise •* meairs 
that of her beautiful^ daughter. An- 
dromeda Vas her mother’s “ beauty.” 

Cattiterldes (o syl.). The tin islands, 
generally smipoBea to be tbe Scilly Is- 
uinds and Cornwall, but probably the, 
isles in Vigo Bay are meant. It is said 
that the Y^eti procured tin from Corn- 
wall, and carried it to the Isles of Vigo 
Bay, but kept as a profound secret the 
pteoe from which they obtained it The 
Phoenicians were tbe chief customers of 
fbe Veneti. 

Cast About (Te). To deliberate, to 
consider, as, am casting about me 
how I am to meet the e^qpenses.” A 
sporting plyraea Bogs, when they have 
lost scent, “cast lor i.e, qaread 
out and search |n differdkit dkections to 
recover it. 

Cast Aooousts (Tb), To balance or 
keep accounts. .7b cast up a line of 
figuree is^to add them togetener and set 
down tl^ snm they proonoe. To cast 
or throw the value of one %iiiie mto 
anofher till ^vrUolOvninnher is totalled. 
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Cast Anolisr To throw out 

the auchor in order to bring the yeasel 
to a standstill. (Latin) anchoramjaeUre,) 

Cast AsldA (7b). To reject as 
worthless. 

Cast Dows. Dejected. (Latin) 

jcvtm,) 

Cast a Sheep's Esre at Oae (7b). 
To hx)k askanct or sideways at one ; to 
look wantonly at one. 

Cast heyond the Moon. To form 
wild ’conjectures. One of Heywood's 
proverbs. At one time the moon wlU 
supposed to influence the weathei*) to 
affect the ingathering of fruits, to nile 
the time of sowing, reaping, and slay- 
ing cattlo, etc, 

1 tHlkc of things Im possible, an<1 ertst tieyonrl 

t Lit* iiioou/' Upyicouii. 

Cast in One's Xiot (To). To slioro 
the good or had fortune of another. 


Cast into One's Teeth (To). To 
throw a reproof at ono. The allusion 
is to knocking one's teeth out by stones. 

All iHV faults obmsrveil, set in a note book, 

Learni'd and conned by rote, to cost into my 
tcotli." ShatcMpeam : Jtilim Ckcsar. 

Cast of the Eye (A). A squint. 
One moaning of the word cast is to 
twiitt or warp. Thus, a fabric is said 
to “cast” when it W'arps; and seamen 
speak of “ casting,” or turning the head 
f’d a sViip on the tack it h) to sail. We 
also speak of a “costing” or turning 
Vote. • 

“My po<»de bow^cleno mat Ctwlslod] on one 
ToScophiluti, • 

Cast Pearls beldre Swine (7b), 
If pearls are cast tb swine, the swine 
would only trample them under foot. 

CaStlU Vote. The vote of the pre- 
siding omoer when the votes of the 
assembly are equal. This final vote 
easts, turns, or determines the question. 


Castagnette {Captain). A. hero 
notod for having his stomach replaced 
by De^nettes Dy a leather one. His 
career is ended by a bomb, which blows 
him into fragments. An extravaganza 
itom the French of Manuel. 


Cas'taly. A fountain ii Famassus 
sacred te Sie Muees^ Its waters had the 
power of Ihspifing with the gift oij^etry 
those who drank of them. 

“Tbe droovitiir Muses [Bit Industn*] 

« mauirbt to anottior Castalle, 
Where las msny a tninous auriling breeds. 

^ 

€aidlc <1/ fndo&net. if. SI. 

Jm ” imMgM the Untver^y qf Oxford, 


and “Cam” the ITuiversity of Cam- 
bridge, so called from the rospootive 
rivers on which they stand. 

Caste (1 syl.). radb. The Fortuguese 
casta. In Sanskrit the word used for 
the same purpose (colour). The 

four Hindu castes are Brahmins (the 
sacred order), ShatrVya (soldiers and 
rulers), Vaisi/’a (husbandmou and mer- 
chants), Sudra (a^cultural labourers 
and mechanic^. Tlio first issued from 
the mouth of Brahma, the second from 
his arms, the third from his thighs, and 
the fourthftfrom his feet. Below those 
come thirty-six inferior classes, to whom 
the Vedas aro sealed, and who oro held 
cursed in this world and without hope in 
the next. The Jews seem to have outer- 
taiuod the same notion ros^ractiug the 
common people, and honco the Sanhe- 
drim say to the officers, “ This people, 
who know not the law, are cursed.” 
(John vii. 49.) 

7b lose caste. To lose position in 
society. To get degraded from one 
caste to an inferior one. 


Castle Builder (^). One who en- 
tertains sanguine nopes. One who 
buUds air-castles which have no exis- 
tence except in a dreamy imaginatiuu. 
(^'c Mow.) 


Castle In the Air. A splendid 
edifice, but one w^hich has no oxisteiioc. 
In fairy tales we often have these castles 
built at a word, and Yanishing as soon, 
like that built for Aladdin by the O^enius 
of tiio Lamp. These air-castles are 
called by the French Vhd^eatij: d^Espagne^ 
l)ecauso Spain has no chiitoaux. W e also 
find the expression ChAteanx en A sic for 
a aimilaivreasoii. {Sec Chateaux.) 


Castle of Bnngay {My). 

“ Were I in my Cnetle of Bungay 
A'pori rbe finer of Waueney, 

I wouUl in^arc for the Ring of Cockney." 

Attributed to Lord Bigod of Bungay. 
The lines are in Camden's Britannia 
(edit. 1607). The events referred to in 
the ballad belong to the reigu of Stephen 
or Henry II. {iSee Bab-sub-Aubb, page 
100, col.^.) 


Castle of In^lenoe. In the land 
of Drowsiness, where ev^ sense is 
steeped in enervating delicts. The 
owner of the castle was an endhanter, 
who deprived all who entered his domains 
of fheir eiierjpr and free-will. {Thomson : 
Castle of Inmlcfice.) 

Castle Terahll (or **1&frible”) in 
Arthurian legends st^d in launceston^^ 
It had a steep keep environed with a 
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triple wall. Sometimes called Dun- 
hoved Castle. It was within ten miles 
of 'lintagel. 

Castor. A hat< Castor is the Latin 
for a beaver, and beaver means a hat 
made of the beaver’s skin. 

“Tom Trot, 

Took lilH now castor from his liond." 

Jittudall : Diary. 

Castor and PoUnx. What wo call 
conwzants. Electric domes sometimes 
Been in stormy weather playing about 
the iiiastH of ships. If only one flame 
showed itself, the Itomans called it Jfrldn, 
and said that it portended that the worst 
of the stonu "was yet to conic ; but two 
or more luminous flames they called 
Cmtor and J^ulluXy and said that they 
l)oded the teimination of the storm. 

Tint when the Ronn of Lcda Khed 
TJieir Btar-Ininps on our \ eHHtil'H head, 

The Btoriii-wIrKls cease, the troubled upniy 
Falla from the rncka, cloiuia tiee awaj , 

Ami on tho boaoiri of the deep 

lu pence Ihoaiitfry hillowa nleep. E. C 11 

Uorace: 1' Odes xit., 27-^3. 

Castor’s Horse. Cyllaros. Yir^l 
ascribes himf^* to Pollux. (Geor.^ iii.) 
{See House.) 

Cas'uist (3 syl.). One who resolves 
eams^ ronacientue (cases of conscience). 
M. lo Fovre calls casuistry “ the art of 
quibbling with God.” 

Casus BoUl (Latin). A g^'outid for 
war ; an occurrence warranting inter- 
national liostilities. 

Cat. Called a ** familiar,” from the 
inedimval superstition that Satan’s fa- 
vourite form was a black cat. Hence 
witches ” were said to have a cat as 
their familiar. * 

' Cat. A symbol of liberty. The Homan 
goddess of Liberty was represented as 
holding a cup in one hand, a broken 
bceptro ill the other, and with a cat 
lying at her feet. No animal is so great 
an enemy to all constraint os a cut. 

Cat. Held in veneration f>y tho Egyp- 
tians under the name of JEluTus. This 
deity is represented with a human body 
and a cat’s head. Diodo'rus tells us that 
whoever killed a cat, even by accident, 
■was by the Egyptians pimished^^y death. 
According to Egyptian tradition, Diana 
assumed the form of a^|, and thus ex- 
cited tho fury of the giants. 

The EevUto says the Egyptians 

worshipped the cat .as a symlxfl of the 
moon,. not only because it is more active 
after sunset, but from the dilation %nd 
contiaotion of its pupil, symbolical of the 
waxing and waning of the night-goddess, 
{Setf Puss.) « 

Hanff nte a bottle lihe a cat. {Much 


Ado about Nothin^^ i. 1.) In olden 
times a cat was for sport endosed in a 
bag or leather bottle, and himg to the 
branch of a tree, as a mark for bowmen 
to shoot at. Steevens tells us of another 
sport : A cat was placed in a soot bag, 
and hung on a lino ; the players had to 
beat out the bottom of the bag witliout 
getting besmudged, and* he who suc- 
ceeded in 80 doing was^allowed to hunt 
tho cat afterwards. 

Some . , . are mad if they behold a cat. 
{Met'chani of Venice^ iv. 1.) Henri III. 
of France swooned if he caught sight of 
H cat, and Napoleon 1. showed a morbid 
‘‘horror of the same ; so did one of the 
Ferdinands, Emperor of Germany. (Sec 
Antipathy, page 53 ; Pig.) 

Cat-oalL A kind of whistle used at 
theatres by the audience to express dis- 

E leasure or impatience. A hideous noise 
ke the call or waul of a cat. 

“I was \ery inucli curitrised witU tUc KVftHt 
coiiBoi t of cut-calls .... to Bee bo niau> iieraouH 
oft|uality of bothRoxcB uBBemhled to^etlier wi a 
^lUl of cuierwsuliug.“'-A<fcfiBcm, SpectiUoy, Ho. 

Cat-eyed. Able to see in tho dark. 
Oat^a eye is an opalescent mineral gem. 

Cat Jump* {The). See how the cat 
jumpay ** which way the wind blows” ; 
which of two alternatives is likely to bo 
tho successful one before vou give* any 
opinion of its merit or aohesion to it, 
either moral or otherwise. The allusion 
is to the game called tip-cat. Before 

S ou strike, you must observo which way 
10 ” cat ” has jumped up. 

V We are told tha^ our forefathers^ 
had a cruel sport, which consisted in 
placing a cat in a toee as a mark to shoot 
at. A wily sportsman would, of course, 
wait to see which way it jumped before 
lie shot at her. This sort of sport was 
vezy like that of hanging two cats by 
their tails over a rope. {Scc page 224, 
Kilkenny Cat.) 

“ He 0OOU flaw which way the eat did jump. 

And Ills uoiTtmnr be offlered 
The Dog'a-umt Mm (Boo Ctdtaraat SongateTt 1825.) 


Cat Stane. Battle stoiifi, A mono- 
lith in Scotland (sometuneswiongly called 
a Druidical stone). The Norwegian 
term, bauta steistf mekna same thmg. 
(Celtic, b^e.) 


Oat and Hag. Wo , five a cat and 
dog life. ' To be i^Ways siuwling and 
quarrfiUing, as a cat and dog, whose 
aversion to each- other is inline. 


It ia ' .dels. ^ T 

heavUy.'' 
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raining pitoMorkB,” wMoh is the French 
locution) tmie des /udieAardesy* 

Cat a4i4 flddlfl, apuhlio^honse sign, 
is a corruption of Oaton le fiddle, mean- 
ing Oatoa, Gk>Yemor of Oalais. 

Cat and Kftteaa A public-house 
sign, alluding to the pewter-pots so 
cwled. St&auKng these pots is termed 
**Oat and kitten ‘sneaUng/* We still 
call a larj^ kettle a hitmen^ and speak 
of a soldier’s kit (Saxon, cyUl^ a pot, 
or vessel generally.) 

Cat and Tortotee* or Jffoar and Sm\ 
Names given to the t€»tu'do. 

Cat boa nine Lives (A). (See under 
Nine.) 

Cat 1* the Adage (The). The odngo 
roforrod to is, the cat loves fish, but docs 
not like to wet her paws. 

“ iji-rting ‘ I dare not ’ wUt iitiou * I would,’ 

l.iko the i)oor cat 1* tlieadaifc," 

‘ Shttktmpmre : Macbeth, j. 7. 

Cat may look at a King (A). An 
insolent remark of insubordiaation, 
meaning,','^ I am as good as you ” ; or 
“ Are you too mighty to he spoken to or 
looked at ? ” “ You may wear stars and 
ribbons, and I maybe drossed in hodden 
grey, but a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

CaW-nlne-tails, A whip, first with 
three, then with six, and lastly with 
. nine lashes, used for punishixig offenders, 
and briefly called a cat Lilbum was 
• scourged, m 1637, with a whip having 
only ttnoe lashes, but there were twenty 
knots in each ftil, and, as ha received a 
lash every three paces between the Fleet 
and Old Palace Yard, Cook says that 
60,000 stripes were inflicted. Titus Oates 
was scour^, in the reign of James IL, 
with a catl^ving six lashes, and, between 
Neu^ate and lybom, received as many 
as 17,000 lashes. The oat-o’-nme-toifa 
once used in the Briti^ army and 
navy is no longer employed there, but 
garottm and some otW offenders are 
still seoumed* .ProlTably the punish- 
ment was mt uesd WIxMtrd ship, where 
ropes woidld be he^y,flnnd sevem ropes 
•are called atrU, se.^^oat-hamngs,” for 
bracing ihe Shzonds ; ^ ’ which 

pass QTer tbe communicate 

with w elc# The French 

Md t^lve „ leather 

tnuM^H .« ’jpt» ma «4ilf nuimab, 


padded so as to break the fall. (See 
Nine.) 

“ Tub. What woiUdflt thou have with me ? 

Amr. Good kiug of cau, nothing Imtoae of your 

nine Uvea.” 

Shakespeare : Sonuo and Jidist, ill. l. 

All cats lovejlsh^ (See previ<His column, 
Oat i’ the AnAOB. ) 

Before the cat can lick her car—i.e. 
before the Greek kalends. Never. No 
cat can lick her ear. (See Nevee. ) 

Care killed the cat. (See page 216, 2, 
Oaeb.) 

In the dark all cate are ffraff. All 
persons ere undistinguished till they 
nave made a name. 

J^ot room to ewing u cat. Swinging 
cat^ as a'mark for sportsmen was at one 
time a favourite amuBoment. There 
were several varieties of this diversion. 
Sometimes two cats were- swung by thedr 
tails over a rope. Sometimes a cat was 
swung to the bough of a tree in a bag 
or sack. Sometimes it was enclosed in 
a leather bottle. 

Swk ae a cat. Cats di'e very subject 
io vomiting. Hence the vomit of a 
drunkard is called cat,” and ilio act 
of discarding it is called ** shooting the 
cat.” 

Let the cat out of the hag. To disclose 
a secret. It was formerly a trick among 
country folk to substitute a cat for a 
sucking-pig, and Mng it in a bag to 
market. If any greenhorn chose to buy 
a pig in a poke ” without examinatioii, 
all very wolf ; but if he opened the Rack, 

he let tlko cat out of the bag,” and the 
trick was disclosed. 

let the cat out of her bag of vom* . , . 
she almost proponed to her hero iu rhyiue."- 
Grorye Meredith : The L'gotlst, iii. 

To heU the cat. (See pi^e 119, Bell.) 

To turn cat-in^-pau. To turn traitor, 
to be a turncoat. The phrase seems 
to be the French iourner cote en peine (to 
turn sides ip trouble). I do not think it 
refers to turning pancakes. 

“ Wlion George iu piirtding-timc came o'er 
And moderate men looked big, air. 

I tunivd a cat-in-iiaTi onexj more, 

And so became a Whig, sir.” 

Vicar of Bray^ 

Baciii says. ** There is a cunning which we in 
England call the turning of the cot in the pan; 
which Is. when that which a man says to anotbor, 
he sa> s it as if aaotihttr had smd it to him.” 

Touch not a eat hut a ghve. Here 
*<but” is used in its original meaning 
of “ beont,” te, without* (For another 
e^pimple of **but’* meatdag mlhont, see 
Amos iii. 7.) The words are the motto- 
of Mackintosh, whose brest is ^*cat«a- 
mountain salient goardant ^proper ; 
^cuppartere, two cats proper. The whole 
is a pun on the word the Tehtonio 
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settlers of Caithness, i.e. Catti-ness, 
and Touch not the clan Cattan 

or Mountain Cat without a (jflaive.” 
The same words ar£ the adopted motto 
of Grant of Balliudalloch, and are ex- 
plained by the second motto, ense et 
anlum, . 

In French: On no rrend ras tel cliat sans 
hioufles. 

What cm you have of a eat but hei' 
fkm ? The thing is nselcas for any pur- 
pose but one. In former times the 
cat’s fur was used for trimming cloaks 
and coats, but the flesh is rU^i'ly UBt'- 
less. 

jrho atfi the cal ? A gentleman who 
had Ids larder frequently assailed by 
bargees, had a cat cooked and placed 
there as a decoy. It was taken like the 
other foods, and became a standing jest 
against these larder pilferers. 

A Cheshire cat. lie aun/t Hke a 
Chrshtre cat. Cheese was formerly sold 
in Cheshire moulded like a cat. The 
allusion is to^tho grinning cheese-cat, 
hut is applied to persons who show their 
teeth and gums when they laugh. (See 
Alice in Wondcvlaud.) 

A Kilkenny eat. The story is that, 
during the rebellion (if Ireland, Kil- 
k(mny was garrisoned by a troop of 
Hessian soldiers, who amused them- 
selves in barracks by tying two cals 
together by their tails and • throwing 
them across a clothes-line to light. Tlie 
officers, hearing of this, resolved to put 
a stop to the practice. The look-out 
man, oujoying the sport, did not observe 
the officer on duly approaching the bar- 
racks; but one of the troopers, more 
quick-sighted, seizing a swOrd, cut the 
two tails, and the cats made their 
escape. When the officer inquired the 
moaning of the two bleeding tails, he 
was cocdly told that two cats had been 
fighting and had devoured «each other 
all but the tails. 

V Whatever the true story, it is 
certain that tlie municipalities of Kil- 
kenny and Irish town contended so 
stoutly about their respective bound- 
aries and rights to the end^ of the 
seventeenth century, that they mutually 
impoverished eacih oth6r,Meaying little 
else than two tails ” behind. 

WhiUingtoifs cat, A cat is a ship 
fomed on tlie Norwegian model, having 
« narrow stem, pnijecting quarters, and 
deep waist. It is strongly built, and 
us^ in the coal trade. Harrison sj^aks 
of it os a ** cat ” or catch.” According 
to tradition, Sir Bichard Wbittiiigtoa 
made his mdney by trading in coals, 


which he convoyed in his ‘*cat” from 
New(aa8tle to London. The black faces 
of his coal-heavers gave rise to the tale 
about the Moors. In confirmation of 
this suggestion, it may be added that 
Whittington was Lord Mayor in 1397, 
and coal was first made on article of 
trade from Newcastle to. London in 
1381. 

Oat's Cra^e« A clJfd' s play, with 
a piece of twine. Corrupt for cratch - 
cradle or manger cradle, in which the 
infant Saviour was laid. Cratch is Iho 
ppnch creckc (a rack or raai7ger), and 
to the present hour the racks which 
stand in fields for cattle to eat from ore 
called ciatckes. 


Cat’s Foot. To live under ilie cat's 
foot. To be under petticoat government ; 
to be henpecked. A mouse under the 
paw of a cat lives but by suffeiimco and 
at the cat’s pleasure. 

Cat’s Melody Squalling. 

"The cliiUlren were playinff the cat's melody to 
keci> their mother In countenance."— IK. It. "ieaU. 
Fairy Talen of the Iriak /’iwieowihi/, i>. 338. 

Cat’s Paw. To be made a cat's patv 
of t.c, the tool of another, the memiim 
of doing another’s dirty work. The 
allusion is to the fable of the monkey 
who wanti^d to get from the fire some 
roasted chestnuts, and took the paw of 
tho cat to get tliem from the hot ashes. . 

" I Imd no intention of hecomiim a cat’B i>nn to 
draw Kuro)iean chest nuts out of the flriL'’— Com. 
Jlodffcrs. * 

At sea, light air durinif a calm causing 
a ripple on the water, and indicatiug a 
storm, is called by, sailors a cat's pdwy 
and seamen affirm that the frolics of a 
cat indicate a gale. These are relics of 
a superstition that oats are witches or 
demons in disguise. 

Cat’s Steep* A sham sleep, Hke that 
of a cat watching a mouse. 


Mistress Tofts, the ringer, left legacies 
at death to twenty cats. 

" Not NIqIiS mourned more for fourteen hrate, 
Nor Mistress Toftst to leave her twenty oati." 

PindsT yia Hiniau. 


HMmovmU, oA eubtempean place 
for the burial of the dead. ThePerrions 
have a ciiy they call Com^ or Chsm, full 
of mafisoleums and the sepuldires of 
the Persian saints. (Greek, hUd’-kumlit 
a hollow place, uiidergrou]^^.) {Seo 
Kooh.I 


" The most awful Ideit fionuec 
rombs Is tlleir lutermlnabte 
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Catal^un <3 Byl.). A native of Catliay 
or China ; outlandish, a foreigner gener- 
ally, a liar. 

l wMl not believe sii^h h rntiiinn, tlion^h t,)io 
i>ri#‘Ht of the town cojinnendeii lihn for h true 
man:’ -SihaUe^eare : Merrif li. 1. 

Catalogue Rateonn^ (Frmich). A 
oiialogue of* hooks arranged under sub- 
jects. 

Oataiuaraiu A scraggy old woman, 
a vixen ; so called by a play on the first 
syllable. • It properly means a raft con- 
sisting of tliree stiw, lashed togetHbr^ 
with ropes : used on the coasts of CorS^ 
nuindol and Madn||g. 

“Xo, you olil catamaran, thonali ¥<ui pretend 
\ttu never read novels. . . . :’'~~Thaek€:my : JjQVel 
tin- iVfdou’cr, cbiip. L ,, 

Catapliryglaiis. Christian heretics, 
who arose in the second century; so 
oallod iKicauso the first lived in Phrygia. 
They followed the eiTors of Moiita'iius. 

CatarrlL A cold in the head. The 
word means a down -running ; from the 
Oreek Icaturrheo (to flow down), 

Catas'trophe (4 syl.). A turning 
upside down. The tonuinatiou of a 
drama is always a “ turning upside 
down” of tlio be^niiig of the plot. 
(Greek, hata^sirepno.) 

* Catoli, 

To lie npon the catch. To lie in wait. 

Qiti^ me capias ? ” 

“ Tliey sent cer|pia of the Plmdsces .... to 
«»tcii llim In His worda.'’-~lfrtrJlf Til. Here the 
(^reok word la ay/Milw, to take by hunting. They 
were to lie upon the till they toandoccaaian 

against Him. 

Tou^ll catch it You*ll get severely 
punished. Here ‘4t” stands for liie 
indefinite puifislunent, such qs a whip- 
ping, a scolding, or other unpleasant 
cons^uenoo. 

Cftteh a Crab (7b). In rowing, is to 
be struck with the handle exf one's oar ; 
to fall backwards. This occurs when 
the rower leaves his oar too long in the 
water before riepeatix^ the stroke. In 
ItaUan fhmcHo is a mb, and pigliar %l 
grmchia is to ^'oatck a^icra^” or a 
Tartar. 

Oatbii a Tartar. The l#er bit 
Grose says an Irish soldier in the Im- 
perial sendee, in a battle sgamtt the 
Xorks, shouted to his comrade tluit he 
had a Tartar, ‘^33riiig him along, 
then/^ iSaa hla nulie. he won't 

come,” Faddy. ** Then come, along 
youxw>” said eoaounule. Arrah! ” 

W 


replied Paddy, I wish I could, but he 
•won’t let me.” 

“Wt^nrellko the ninawlio hotv^tpil of Imving 
mnght n Tamr, whon^the fHft w»i» nmi, ihe 
I'artiir Imd cuught Vm I'mcn. 

Catch as CatolLcan. Get by hook 
or crook all you can. 

“All muRt catch tliat catch casT' — gMlSwofM. 
OanibU r, No. 197. ^ 

Catoh Me at It I Host ocrtaiuly I 
^all never do what you say. 

/“Catch me going to London!’ r.'tclninied 
Vixen." — Mis» B) addon : Virm. 

Catch %he Speaker's Bye {To). To 
find the eye of the Speaker fixed on you ; 
to he observed by tlio Speaker. In the 
House of Common.^ the member on 
whom the eye of the Speaker is fixed 
has the ptlvilego of uddi'cssiug tho 
House. 

" He RiiccecdtMl in cutchliig the Siieaker's cyo," 
—.1. Trollope. 

Catoh Out (7b). In cricket, is to 
catch the Imll of a batpnaii, ■whereby 
the striker is ruled out, niat is, must re- 
linquish his bat. 

Catch your Hare {First). It is 
gouurally believed that “Mrs. Glusse,” 
m her Vookcry Book, gavo this direction ; 
but the exact words are, “Take yoiu* 
hare when it is cased, and make a pud- 
ding, . . . etc.” To ‘‘case” meaus to 
take off the skin. ^ Thus, in A Ws Welt 
that FJnds WvU^ iii. C, wo liave these 
words, ” Wc'll make you some sport witli 
the fox ere wo case him.” Scatch also 
moans to skin, and this word gave rise 
to tlie misquoted catchy Though scatch 
and cose both mean to skin, yet the 
word used in the Ijook r^erred to is ease, 
not Bcatoii. Mrs. Glasse was tho pen- 
name of Dr. John Hill (17I6-lT7i>), 
author of The Cookery Book, {Bee Case.) 

Bracton, however (book iv. tit. i. 
chap. xxi.«8eo. 4), has these words : 
“ Vulgarticr dicitur^ quod prime oportet 
cercum capcrcy ct posica {cum captus 
fuent) ilium cxcoriare,'' 

V Tho Welsh word each = ordure, 
dung, and to cadi {cachu) would be to 
clean and gut the hare. 

A member of the Catch- 
club, A bam-Wliff, a tipstaff, a con- 
stable. The pun is obvious. 

Cato|ipeiiixy* A worthless article 
puffed off to catch tl\e pennies of those 
who ore foolish enough to buy them. 

Catohpoie. A constdfi>l^; a law 
sofficer w'hose business it was to appre- 
hend criminals. Pole qy ik>ll means 
head, person ; and the word means one 
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who catches persoxiB by the poll or neck. 
This was done by means of an instru* 
ment somothiug like^ shephord^s crook. 

“ rarc]iPiK)lr», from rn/rft and l^ocAiise 

the#p oltirera lay lu»l<l of a iiiAn’s iiiicU."— 

J\'cw Testament (Actu x\ 

Gatob Weights, in racing, meaiiB 
without restrictions os to weight. 

Catoh-word. A popular cry, a word 
or n phrase adopted by any party for 
l)olitical or other purposes, “'tliree 
acres and a cow,’* “A living wage,” 
are examples. < • 

Catoh-word. The first word on aii^ 
page of a book or manuscript which is 
printed or written at the foot of tho 
l)recodmg page. In tho early days of 
printing tho catch-word was generally 
used, but for tho last two hundred years 
tho practice has been gradually ^ying 
out. Its purpose was, among other 
things, to enable tho reader to avoid an 
awkwfU’d pauw) when turning over a 
leaf. Tlio iii'st book so printed was a 
Tacit If Sy by John do Spira, 14G9. 

Catoh-word. In theatrical parlance, 
is tlie last word or so ,of the previous 
speaker, which is tho cue of tho person 
who follows. 

Catoohu'mon One 

taught by word of mouth (Greek, kutf- 
c/ioiiUnenos), Those about to bo baji- 
tisod in the early Church wei’e first 
taught by word of mouth, and tlion 
catechisoil on their religious fuith and 
dutios, • 

Cater-oouBin. An intimate friend; 
a remote kiusinou. (French, quaCrc-- 
foimUf a fourth cousin). 

“Hi» iiittsipr and bo, your wijrsbip'a 

reverence, mv® wesreo cater-cousms,"— AfftaAcc- 
speaie: Merchant of Venice, il. S. 

CaterpillarB. Soldiers. In 1745 a 
soldier, quartered at Derby, was desired 
by the landlord to call onhijn whenever 
he passed that way, for, added Boniface, 

I consider soldiers the pillam of the 
state.” When the rebellion was put 
down, it BO happened that the same 
regiment was quartered & Derby, and 
the soldier called on his old host, but 
was very coldly and somewhat un- 
civilly received. The soldier reminded 
Boniface of what ho said at partkig— If I 
consider soldiers the pillars of the smte.*’ 
'* Did I say so ?” said min© host, “ W^, 
1 meant oater-pillars.” , 

Caterwanlliu;. Tho wawl or wtawl 
of oats; the er beiiig either^ a 


similar to ‘‘cliilder” (ckildmi), or a 
corrupted genitive. 

“Wbat A cftterwnuling do you keep bere!"— 
Shakeepcare : Ikeel/th Ntf/ht, li. 8. 

Catgut. A contracted form of cattle- 
gut, especially sheep. Another form is 
raf/i»^-gut, i.f. cattle-ing ^t. In Gen. 
XXX. 40 wo read that Jacob-did sepaiQ-te 
“ his own flocks by thexqaelveB, and put 
thegi not unto Labams cattle (i.r, 
sheep].” Again, in xxxi. 9, Jacob said, 

God hath taken away the cattle [sheep 
and Iambs] of your father, tend given 
tM?m to me ; ” and verso 43 he says, 
‘•These cattle [sheep and lambs] arc fny 
cattle.” 

V Musical strings never were made 
from the gut of a cat. 

Catgut Scraper (^). A fiddler. 

Cath^arl. Novation heretics, llio 
Waldensos were fiul)eequently so called, 
[Dncange : vol. ii. p. 288, col. 2.) 

Cath'aiine. To h mil Catharuic^st 

tresHPS, To live a virgin. 

^^Tliou art too fAir to be left to braid (>t. rutii.i' 

riue'B tresBea," Long/ellon' : Jivatwiiinc. 

Catbarlae {Knights ofSt,)^ 1714. A 
Russian military order founded by Peter 
the Gi‘eat after his naval victory of 
Aland, and so named in compliment to 
his wife Catharine. 

Catbarlne of Busala. A sutler.* 
When Czar Peter wished to marry her, 
it was needful to make her of* uoblo- 
birtli ; so a private person was first con- 
verted intif her brother, wd then into a 
great lord bg bhfh. Hence Catharine, 
being the sister of a “ ^at lord,” was 
made fit to be tho wife of the Czar. 
{I)e Cusinc: Kmsiay chap, xv.) 

Catbarlne Tbeot (1725-1795). A 
visionary bom at AvnuK^es, who gave 
herself out to be (like Joanna Southcott) 
the mother of Go^and changed her 
name Theot into iWra (Qod). She 
preached in Paris in 1794, at mo very 
time that tho worship of the Supreme 
Being was instityted^ and doclarea that 
Eobespierre was the forerunner of thq 
WOBb. The Ooxnit4 de la ShreU 
Generale haa he^ amsted^ and tdie was 
guillotined. Catharine Theot was called 
by Dom Gerle •* 1st mks and 

Oatharme called Bobeepierro her troll- 
beloved son ond^diief 

Gntliiicinn VftMl (^}. A, wxt of 

firework. 

Cntbnvinu Tthiraili . Sb miin Csfk- 
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on the hands. Boys in the streets, etc., 
often do so to catdi a penny or sif Irota 
trippers and others. 

ui Cathamie-wheGl iBtndow, A wheel- 
window, sometimes called a rose- win- 
dow, with radiating divisions. St. 
Catharine was a virgin of royal descent 
in, Aleicandna, who puhlicly confessed 
the C}iristi.in faith at a sacriddal feast 
appointed by the Bmperor Maxuni'nus, 
for which confession she was put to 
death by torture by means of a wheel 
like that \>i a chaff-cutter. ^ 

Catharlna-wlieel Politlolnnc. 

Lovers of political changes. 

Catharlne-wlieel Repnbllos. '‘Be- 
imblics,*’ says Mr. Lowell, “always in 
revolution -while the powder lasts.** 

Cath'arlnta. A sect of the Mnni- 
clieaus ; so called from their professed 
nurity of faith. (Greek, katkaros^ pure.) 
They maintained that matter is the 
source of all evil ; that Christ had not a 
real body ; that the human body is in- 
ca[iabie of newness of life ; and that the 
saemments do not convoy grace, 
Dncrnyfi : vol. ii. p. 239, col. 1.) 

CatliAj^ China, or rather Tartary, 
the capital of which was Albrac'ca, ac- 
cording to OrUmdo Furioso, It was 
called Khita'i by the Tartars, and China 
was drat entered by Europeans in the 
^diddle Ages from the side of Tartoiy. 

years of E!Qroi)e than a cycle of 
Cathay/' Tennyson : Lockeley Mall. 

CAtbedrM KpUm (Latim). Luxu- 
rious women* Properly, soft chairs. 
The cathedra was a chair for women, 
like our ottoman,; and Juvenal applies 
the soft chair used by women of dainty 
habits to the women who use them. 


CktUiedraln of tlio OlA Fomido- 
tloa. Those which have never been 
monastio, bnt which have ab iufUo been 
governed hf a dean and chapter, with 
the statutaole ^gnltiee of precentor, 
chancellw, aad tr^uref* 


Oftthoroiio or CaUrana, Highland 
eebooters or marauders. (Lowland 
xiteh, cdiheNin^ peasrata:;^ 

(^<Caxkabikb.) 


Ciitli*oiilo (TAr). Oatiiplieus,” a 
title inherited py the of Sphm; as 
the mohotrii of ' Bagland is entitled 
<*Fiddi Deleoeor.*f and tho King of 
France **f%rif^hiiWi&ns.*’ 

{fiea poffi ta, CatBOJ^o . 


for the purpose of obtaining relief from 
disabilititt. In 1760 the association was 
re-establiidied on a« more representative 
basis, but it became moribund in 1763. 
Another association was organised in 
1773, which fell imder the control of 
Lord Eenmoro ; this society was broken 
up 1783. In 1798 a new society was 
formed on a still wider basis, and wolfo 
Tone was elected secretary. In 1793 tho 
Catholic Belief Bill received tho Boyal 
Assent. 

In Ireland, 1823 ; suppressed 1825 (6 
Geo. iv. fi. 4); dissolved itself February, 
1829. The association was first suggested 
by Daniel O’Connell at a dinner-party 
given by Mr. O'Mara at Glancullen, and 
6u Monday, May 12tli, the first meeting 
of the association was held in Dempsey’s 
Booms, Sackville Street. It became one of 
tho most powerful 2 >opular movements 
ever organised. Tho objects were ; (1) to 
forwoid petitions to Purliament ; (2; to 
afford roliof to CathoUcs assailed by 
Orange lodges ; (3) to support a liberal 
press both m Dublin and London ; (4) 
to circulate cheap publications ; (5) to 
aid tho Irish Catholics of Amoricii ; and 
«^6)'to aid English Catholics. ludiroctly 
it undertook the repeal of tho Union, 
and ihn redress of Irish grievances 
generally. Everyone who paid Id, a 
month was a member, (See Catiiolio 
Emancipation.) 

Catholic Church ( The ) . Tho Church 
considered os a whole, as distinguished 
from parish churches. Wlien the Wes- 
tern Cnuroh broke off fvom the Eastern, 
the Eastern Church culled itself the 
Orthodox Church, and the Western 
Church dBopted the term Catholic. At 
iiie lieformation the Western Cliurcli 
was called by the Beformers tho Itoman 
Catholic Church, and tho British Estab- 
lished Chuwli was called the “Protes- 
tant Churcli,” tho ** Beformed National 
Church,** or tho “ Anglo - Catholic 
Church.” It is foolish and misleading 
to call the Anglican Church tho Catholic 
Chui'ch^as at most it is only a branch 
thereof.' No Protestant would tliink of 
calliiig himself a^Catholic, 

Catliolic Bnumelpatldn Aot 

10 Goo. IV. c. 7, April 13th, 1^, 
whereby Catholics were admitted to all 
ooeporate officesj and to an equal enjoy- 
ment of all municipal rights. The axmy 
and navy had be^ aliea<j^ opened to 
them. They were, howevpr; exduded 
Ihmi the f ollowiim offices: (1) Xtegent; 

Chancellor of Enj^binl ovlte&nd; 
1$) Ticerqy of IfeleSd;. (4) all oifteea 
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counocted with tho Church, UDivcrsities, 
aud public schools ; uud (5) the diR]K)6al 
of Church patrouagca 

CatboUo Epistles (TJtr) of the New 

Testament are tliosjij Epistles not iid- 
di'CHsed to any particular church or 
individual, CJoiivontionally they are 
seven— VIZ. 1 James, 2 Peter, 1 dude, 
and Johu; but 2 John is addicHsed to 
a lady,” and 3 John to Gains, and, of 
course, are not Catholic Epistles either 
in mutter or otherwise. 

Catholic BLlng or lit« Catholic 
Mujrtity. A title given by tho Pope to 
Ferdinand, King of Ara,goii (1 1.'52, 1474- 
1510), for expelling tho Moors from 
tipuiu. 'ihis was about as unwise os 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV. 

Catholic Z<eague {The)^ KILL A 
confederacy of Catholics to countcr- 
halaiice the Evangelic League of 
Bohemia. Tim. two lii'ugues kept Ger- 
muny in neipetual disturbanee, and 
ultimately ikI to the Thirty Yoars^ War 
(1()18-1()IH). 

Catholic Majesty, 750. A title 
given by Gregory III. to Alfonso 1., 
King of ‘Asturias. 

Catholic Relief. (^Vr CiTiiouc. 
Aisociatio^'.) 

Catholic Rout 1S23. Tlic 

BiibHciiptimi of Id. per month towards 
tlie expenses of the Catholic Associatiou 

Catholic Roll {The). A dmuirnent 
which each Homan (Julholio was obliged 
to swear to on taking his seat us a 
Member of Parliament. 1 1 wn s abolished, 
and a single oatli luosrribed to all 
nu'iubors by the 20, 30 Victoria, c. 10 
(I«u(ij. f 

Catholi'oon. A lanaoe’a. (Greek, 
l(ithn/i(‘u?i idiiifty a universal remedy.) 

“ M«nn\ liile, ]>eniut. mo In roi'nmmeiKl, 

Am iln* iiKiitor itrflhits of no liolaj , 
w»>nilorfiil mtliolirori,” 

J.ow/fftlaic : Thu Gohim V>f/C7irf, i. 

Catholioos. The h^a^ of the Assy- 
rian Nostorians. Now called the 
I’utriarch of .^nnenia. 

Catllino's Conspiracy. Lucius 
Sergius Catilina, b.c. 04, conspired wth 
a large numlier of dissolute 3 'ouug nobles 
to plunder the Homan treasury, extir- 
pate the senate, and fire the'eapitol^ 
Cicero, who was tonsul, got full infor- 
mation of tlie plot, and delivered his 
first Oration against Catiline November 


8th, 63, whereupon Catiline quitted 
Rome‘s Next day Cicero delivered his 
sceo7ul Oration, and several of the con- 
spirators were aiTested. On December 
4th Cicero made his third Oration, 
re8})ecting what punishment sliould he 
accorded to the conspirators. And on 
December 5th, after his foifrth Oraticn, 
Bouteuce of deatli was })as6ed. Catiline 
tried to escape into Gaul, but, being 
iutorccidcd, he was slain fighting, n.c. 
04. 

tOatilines and Cotho'gi {Thr). Sy- 
ifonyms for conspiiutors who hope to 
mend tlieir fortunes by I'ebellion. 

“Tho intriTfUtiM of a fcH luii>i»\ori»l)o<l CutilinoB 
nml VeihQ^V'- : Dutch Republic. 

Catius. In Pope’s Moral Essays 
(Epist, i.), intended for Charles Darti^ 
neuf, a kind of Lucullus, who preferred 
“A roguo with venison to a rogue 
without.” 


Catkins, llie inflorescence of hazel, 
birch, willow, and some other trees; so 
cfilled from their roscmblauce to a cat’s 
tail. 

“ Si'o tho j ollow oAl kins oo\ er 
A II the Bleuiler willowB o\ or.” 

Mtn If Uowitt : Vot< e «/ Spring, Btanxa 2. 

CaMap. Milk or weak tea, only fit 
for the cat to lap. 

“ A nmro ticoompllBhfd nhl won an ne\er rtmnk 
O5it-Iap.’’--A’o’ ir. bcott: Redgamdlct^ ohnp. xii. 

Cato. Hv is a Cato. A man of 
simple life, severe morals, self-denying, 
liiihits, strict justice, brusque manners, 
blunt of upeech, and^of undoubted 
patriotism, like the Homan censor of 
that name, • 


Cato-Street Conspiracy. A scheme 
entertained by Arthur Thistlewood aud 
his fellow' -conspirators to overthrow tho 
Government l)y assossinatmg the 
Cabinet Ministers. Bo called from Cato 
Stivet, where their meetings were held. 
(1820.) 

V The oilier names of these conspir- 
ators lire Brunt, Davidson, Harrison, 
Ings, Monument, Tidd, Wilson. 
All eight were sdht to the Tower, March 
3rd, 1820, by warrant of the Seoretary 
of State. ^ c 


Catenp or Ketchup, ^Die Eastern 
kitjap (soy sauce). 


Catted. The anchor hung on tlie 
cathead, a nieoe of tiial^ outside tho 
ship to whioh the anchor is hung to keep 
it dear of^the ship. 

Til© decks were all life and cemmCtlen ; tjie 
milora os tbe tiirecssMe ^»«sr*r, 

! ' as they catted ^ SaoiMia**— & MeMiU: 
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Cat'aal. Ohidf minister of the Zam'- 
orin or ancient soyereign of ludiae 

“ Bctfirt with hlffb>pluin«d nobles, by the flood 

The nrst grcut iiilnlnter of India stood. 

Hie name ' the CatUHl' in Iiidia’tt ioimuo.'* 
Oamoetu : Litsiad^ book \ tl. 

Catnm [At) Uhe A bow 

which fell mto the hands <n Mahomet 
when the property of the Jews of Medi'na 
was coniiBcaM. In the first battle the 
prophet drew it with such force tlftit it 
snapped in two. 

Catwater. The estna^ of the Plym 
(Plymouth), A corruption of chdBau 
(chat-eau) ; as the castle at the moiith 
of the Pl)^ used to bo called. 

Cauoaalana according to Blumen- 
bach’s etlmological system, represent 
the European or highest type of the 
human race ; so called from Cau'easus, 
the mountainous range. Whilst the 
professor was studying ethnology, he 
was supplied with a muU fi*om tlicse 
regions, which he considered the stand- 
ard of the human type. 

Cauoua. A meeting of citizens in 
America to agree uiion what members 
they intond to support, and to concert 
measures for carrying out their political 
wishes. Tlie word arose from the 
caulkers of Boston, who had a dispute 
w’ith the British soldiers a little before 
the Revolution. Several citizens wore 
killed, and meetings were held at the 
caulk^* house or calk-hou!ti\ to concert 
measures for redress of grievances. 

*‘The whole F<Aian aihiir la meiily a caucus in 
disgiiiHe.''— Tfto Thws. 

*'T1ils*dfiy tho caucus clul) rocetJi . . , fn tlia 
g;iirct of Tom llawes, tile adjiitAut of the Boston 
ivKiuiaut."— John Ad<im«: Diary, \oI. li. p. idi, 
Felu'uary, 1703. 


Clttidiiie Forln. A xiarrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
the Valley of Arpaia, It was here that 
the Bpman under the consuls T. 

Vetunus Oalvi’uus and Sp. Postu'mius 
fell into the hands of the &imnitos, and 
were made to para under the yoke. 

*'Bard M It Was to Sliandon an enterprise so 
very dear to him .... he did not hesltAte to Utke 
the more jMrudent course VrT iMtssins under i«cc) 
•the CaiuUue Fvrke of tlie Monrue dortrine, and 
leave MAXinilnan sud the French liondUolders to 
their fate Strtndwrd, Tfousl7il5, i860. 


CftMla is any flAopi>y mess, especially 
that sweet mixture given by nurses to 
gossips who call to see the l^bj' dririiig 
the first month. The word simply 
means something warm. (Latin, eaiidtts ; 
French, Italian, mUo.) 


A onrtaih lecturer. 
The temTw derived Itom a series of 
ppers feffoJdf were 


published in Punch. These papers re- 
present Job Caudle os a patient sufferer 
of the curtain l8c|uros of bis nagging 
wife. 

Caught Napping {To To suffer 
some disodvantag^hile off one^s guard. 
Pheasants, hares, and otlier auiniiUs aie 
sometimes suiprisod ^^nappiug.’* I 
have myself caught a cock-pheasant 
napping. 

CauL Tho membrane on the heads 
of some new -horn infants, supposed to 
be a cliaftli against death by drowning. 

To be l)om with a caul wits with tho 
Romans tantamount to our phrase, ** To 
be born with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth,” meaning ” bom to good luck.” 
M. Friuicistiue-Michol, in- hw Philoloffu^ 
Vompum% p. 811, 4, says: **Callr, eupcco 
de coijf'urcy cat st/nout/inc dc coiffc^^' and 
quotes the proverb, ” iiie. Miffurcc ! mm 
gommcH necu eoifvcH.'* {La Comcdie dot 
PraverbcH^ act ii. 4.) ^ 

Cauld-lad {Thi) of Hilton Hall. A 
house-spirit, who moved about the fur- 
niture during the night. Being resolved 
to banish liim, tho inmates left for him 
a green cloak and liood, before tlic 
kitchen-fire, wdiich so delighted liim 
that ho never trfiuhlod tho house any 
more ; but sometimes he might bo hoard 
singing— 

“ Bore's a cloak, and licrc's a lukofl, 

Tlic c.iuld-Uul of Uiltou will d(» no more f?ood.‘’ 

Cauline OVir) (‘isyl). A knight who 
lived in the palace of ^the King of Ire- 
land, and “used to serve tho wine.” Ho 
fell in loll© with Christaholic, the king’s 
daughter, who plighted her troth to liim 
secretly, for fear of the king. The king 
discovered the lovers in a bower, and 
banished Sir Cauliue. After a time an 
eldridgc cgmo, and demanded the lady 
in marriage. Sir Caulino slew the 
“Soldain,’’ but died of the wounds 
received in tho combat; and the fair 
Christabelle died of grief, having ” burst 
her gentle hearte ill twayne,” {Pcvci/h 
J tedqnM^ iv.) 

Can'ma os Co'nui. The west-north- 
west wind, which blow from Caunis 
(Argestds), 

“ The ground by picrdnff Caurus ucariwV” 

^ ThotuHim : Vautle of IndoUnco, ii. 78. 

Causa CauMui*. The initiating 
cause ; the primary cause. 

* Causa Causata. Tho cause which 
owes its existence to • the causa 
causaos ” ; the secondary cause* 
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? 'Dio vei'a cama is {u) the immediate 
predecesBor of an effect ; ifi) a cauHe veri- 
fiable by iiidependeut evidouce. 

Tn ilieologji God In the cavm rawiuna, a.n(\ vrea- 
ilon the caujua faxullta. The proneiico of the ruii 
above t tie horiKoii ii» the vera VAtmta of diiytiffht, 
iind lil!i withdrawal liehiw / he iiorlzon is (ho vcra 
cuma of uight. 

Cause (27/e), A mission ; the object 
or project. 

To v/ake common cmiHc. To abet the 
same object. Hero “cause** is the 
legal term, meaning pro or con^ as it 
may be, the cause or side of the question 
advocated. 

Cause Cel^bre. Any famous law cose. 


Causea Aristotdmn causes are those 
four; 

(1) The Efficient Came. That which 
immediately produces the effect. 

(2) The Material Came, The matter 
on which (IJ works. 

(IJ) The Formal Came. The Essence or 
“Eorm” (z= group of attributes) intro- 
duced into the* matter by the efficient 
cause. 

( 1) l*ho Final or Ultimate Cause. Tlie 
I)urno 80 or cud for which the thing exists 
or the causal change takes place. But 
(iod is called the ultimate Einal Cause, 
Hince, according to Aristotle, all things 
tend, so far as they can, to realise some 
Divine attribute. 

V Cod is also called 17/e F/rsl Camt\ or 
the Cause Causeless, beyond which even 
imngination cannot go, 

Cautslous. Cautious, cunning, 
treacherous. (Ltfi'tin, cautefa ; French, 
cauteleux ; JSpauish, eauieloso,) 

“ CiiiiKht With I'autehiUH Iwilts.” 

fihakfftpeare : (hr/olaui/Sy i\. 1. 
‘‘.'^wc:ir i»rlr.sts :iml cowards riuI men caiUelmiH •' 
Shake/iix’nrc . J/tlitm Cam/r^ ii. 1. 

Cau'ther (Al), The lake of Paradise, 
the waters of which are sweej as honey, 
cold as snow, and clear as crystal. He 
wlio once tastes thereof will never thirst 
again. (The Koran.) 

Caution Money. A sum deposited 
before entering college, by wajj of se- 
ourity. 

Cautoer. (See Captubr.) 

Cava. Cava'8 traitor sire. Cava or 
Florinda was the daughter of St Julian. 
It was the violation of Cava by Roderick 
that brought about tlie war between the 
Qoths and the Moors. St Julian, to 
avenge his daughter, tunted traitor to 
Roderick, and induced the Moors to^ 
invade S|)ain. , Ring Roderick was shun 
at Reivs on the third day. (a.&, 711.) 


Cavaloile A FML The Zouaves 
pronounce ztcav) and Zephyrs of the 
French army are so called because of their 
fieetness and swiftness of foot 

Cavalle'r (3 syl.)* A horseman ; 
whence a knight, a gentleman. (Latin, 
cahallusj a horse.) 

The Cavalier, ' • 

Eon de Beaumont, the Ereuch soldier ; 
Chemher Eon. (1728-1810.) 

Charles Breydcl, the Flemish land- 
Bcape painter. (1077-1744.) 

Jrancesco Cairo (CaraUef'c del Cairo)^ 
hiiorian. (1598-1074.) 

Jean le Clerc, leekei aHei'. (1587-163^3.) 

J. Battista Marini, Italian poet; 11 
car a Her { 1 509 - 1 050). 

Andrew Michael Ramsay (1C8G-1743), 

Cavalier* or Cf/eral'icr de St. George. 
James Francis Edward Stuart, called 
“the Pretender,^’ or “the Old Pro- 
tender** (1688-1705). 

The Young Cavalier or the Bonnie 
Chevalier. Edward, the “ Young Pre- 
tender** (1720-1785). 

Cavalier Servant, in Italian cicishe'Oy 
and in Spanish corte'jo. A gentleman 
that chaperones married ladies. 

“rmch, sorvnntM, Kom]ola,lio Bora to call. 

A&d esunuH fuu aud tipjiot. gloves ami sliawl." 

iiyrou: Beppo, st. xl. 

Cavalle’ra. Adherents of Charles I. 
Those of the opposing Parliament party 
were colled Koundlieads (g,v,), 

Cavall'. **King Ai4hur*e hound of 
deepest mouth.** (Idplis of the King ; 
Enid.) • ^ 

Cave-dwellers. iStr page 157, col. 1 , 
BOHBSnAN BUETUIUifN.) 

Cave In. Shut up ! have done ! EH 
cave tn his head (break it).- Jiis fortune 
has caved in (has failed). The bank has 
cared in (come to a smash). The affair 
ratvf/ m (fell through). Coroniion Ameri- 
can expi'essions. 

In the lead diggings, after a shaft has 
been sunk, the earth round the sides falls 
or caves in, unless iUH>peTly boarded ; and 
if the mine does ^ot answer, no care is 
taken to prevent a carag to., « 

Cavd M 

adlbritta. Take core letter 

you dstsy is hot a wamiht m your 

death. page 121 « col. 1 , Bslzaib- 

OPBON.) 

Cava of jMluidlK AIM* Adtiruin 
Ireland, Bf> called Irqiu AidAS, tlie an* 
ceetor of t^e Ifoatha de Ibioaaa'lriiips. 

.7?ariSSSSsSiS?' 
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Cave of Haamoft* The abode of 
the god of wealth hi Spezuser’i 
Quemcy ii. 7. 


Cav'eat (3 eyl.)* 

To enter a oimaL To give leg^ notice 
tliat the opponent is not to proceed with 
the suit in hand nntil the pe^y giving 
the notice hae been heard; to give a 
warning or adlnonition. 

Cav'eatXmiitor. The buyer must be 
responsible for hia own free act. Lot 
the •buyer keep his eyes open, for the 
bargun he agrees to is binding. 9u 
Etfglish law. Chief Justice Tind^modl- 
lied this ruto, He said if the buyer 
gives notice that he relies on the vendor's 
judgment, and the vendor warrants the 
article, then the vendor is bound to 
furnish an article ** reasonable and fit 
for the purpose required.'* 

CavaU or Caveh A parcel or alloi- 
ment of land measured by a cord or 
cable. (Gorman, hahel^ whence kaveln^ 
to assign by lot.) 


Cavendlali Tohaooo. An American 
brand of chewing or smoking tobacco, 
prepared fqr use by softening, sweeten- 
ing with molasses, and pressing into 
plugs. Galled Cavendish" from ^e 
original manufacturer. 


Cav'lare (3 syl). Caviare to the 
*(jencral. Above the taste or comprehen- 
sion of ordinaiy people. Caviare is a 
'kind ^ pickle made from the roe of 
sturgeons, mqgh esteemed in Muscovy. 
It is a dish for the great, bu^beyond the 
reach of the general puldio. tHamkL 
ii. 2.) ^ 

All tvimilar talk alKiat khcostrine villages and 
. Uooirtaretothemnlfltade." 


Cavo-rlUa^yai. " Reliof,” cut below 
the original surface, the highest ports of 
the figure bdng on a level with sur- 
face. Also called Intaglio-rilieTato (pro- 
nounce 

CaMiL A wcom^ont wig; also a big 
caulifloww wig, womptttornot. It has 
Jlieen snggested that the word is from 
the proper name, but nothing whatever 
isjenown about smA a^^non, 

“ aedas on its pblz, 

C.l>. it.r. (Xatin). The 

rest [of the H&:i is wanting. 

tkm poet Ittmon^ides, 

of \ • 


Geoa to Meooa {Frmn), From one 
6^ of the world to the other; from 
pillar to post. It is a Spanish phrase 
meaning to roam tibout purposelessly. 
Ceoa and Mecca are two places visited 
by Mohaimnodan pilgruns, (Compare : 
I rotn Dan to Beersm ba ; and From Lamina 
End to John o’ OroaV&,) 

‘V Let ns return home,’ Wild HanoUo, ' iu> lonwer 
ramble about from t'eca to Mecca.’ '^-Certvi/ittv: 
Don Quixote, I. iii. 4. 

Ceoil^la (6Y.). A Roman lady wno 
underwent martyrdom in the third cen- 
tury. S^o is the patron saint of the 
blind, being herself blind ; she is also 
patroness of musicdatis, and "inventor 
of the organ." 

“At leutrcli tilvluo Corilla oa>ne. 

Invoulress of tho voral frame.’’ 

DryOen: Altuumder’s Feast 


According to tradition, an angel fell in 
love with her for her musical skill, and 
used nightly to visit her. Her husliand 
saw the heavenly visitant, who cave to 
both a crown of martyrdom which he 
brought from Paradis^ Brydeu and 
Pope have written odes in her honoui*. 
and both speak of her oharmiug an angel 
by her musical powers : 


“ HcXrimotboni] raised a mortal to the skies,” 
Mhe [CoclIiaJ brought an angel dowii.” 

Dryden: Alexander’s Fexut. 


CeoU’a Fast. A dinner off fish. 
W. Cecil (Lord Burleigh) introduced a 
Bill to enjoiu the eating of fish on cer- 
tain days in order to restore the fish 
trade. 


CM, KS(L or Ceridwm, The Arkito 
goddess or Ceres of the Britons. 

“ I wo« first mndolled into the ff>nn of a puro 
man In the hall of Oerldwen, who sulnected me to 
lx;aaiice^~2V»(i««(n {Ikwles's TfansUUion\ 

Cedar. Curzon says that Solomon 
cut down a cedar, and buried it on the 
spot whore the pwl of Bothes'da used to 
stand. A f^ days before the cruoifUion, 
this cedar moatoa to the surface of the 
pool, and was employed as tiie upright 
of the Saviour’s cross. {Jftometerm oj 
tive Levant,) {Bee Cross.) 

OedUUu The mark (^)utider a French 
sibilanrc. This mark is the letter z, and 
the word is i^m the Italian zedigita 
(«zeticu]a,"*«r little z. (Greek, zgta; 
Spanish, cMf with a diminutive.) 

CaeUet (St) or St Calisetue^ whose 
dw is the 14th of October, the day of 
tile Battle ot Hasrings. 

Brown Willis tem na there was a 
tablet once in Battle paxiA dhoroh with 
»the8e words: 

“ Tbts pUM of war Is BsUls caUed, because Ui 
here ^ * 
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(^ulte ruiiuiiLTed and o'erthruwn ttie EngllBli 
oacion were. 

Thin alauKliter fanpi<cn(‘(l to tbem upuu fit 
(y'eelict’B day,” etc. 

Oelnture de la Etelne. The octroi 
levied at Paris, whicdi at oue time wfis 
the queen’s pin- money or private purse. 

Coladon, Tlie lover of Amelia, a 
matchless henuty.” Beinc overtaken 
by a storm, Amelia became aJamiod, but 
Celadon, foldiug her in his arms, ex- 
claimed, “*Tis safety to bo iKyir thee, 
sure, and thus to cLisp perfection.” As 
ho spoke, u Hash of liglitmiig struck 
Amelia dead. {Tlwmaon: Tf^Stmons; 
/Summer,) 

Celandine, a shepherdess in love 
with Marina. Finding his suit too eaHil 3 ' 
granted, ho waxed cold, and discarded 
the “ matchless ])eauty.” ( JV, liroivne : 
liniannirCa rusforais ; 1613.) 

Celestial City {The), Heaven is so 
called hy John Buuyati in his Pilgrim's 
Progress, 

Celeetiol Eiiipire ( The), China ; so 
called because the first emperors were 
all celestial deities. 

Celee^tione. Followers of Cclos'tius, 
disciple of Pola'gius. St. Jerome calls 
liini “a hlockhoiid swollen with Scotch 
pottage ’’—Scotch being, in this case, 
what we now CJill Irish. 

Ce'lia [heaveuhness]. Mother of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. She lived in the 
hospic^o (?alled Holiness. {Spenst r: Fuirte 
Querue, bk. i. 10.) 

6V/«/ or Cwha, A common poetical 
name for a lady or lady-love, llius, 
Swift had an ode in whidi Strei»hoii 
descrilios Ciclia’s dressing-room. 

“ Ki»e liouri, joni will) can do ii in. 

Uy JiAuglitj Cajlia Bpeut iii drcssiUK.” 

Celt. A pi(?ce of stone, OTOund arti- 
ficially into a wodgo-like sh^e, with a 
cutting edge. Used, before tne employ- 
ment of bronze and iron, for knives, 
hatchets, and chisels. 

Celts ( The\ or The Kelts, This family 
of nations mcludes the Irish, Erse^Manx, 
Welsh, Cornish, and Low Bretons. Ac- 
cording to historic fable, Celtina '^os the 
daughter of Britannus. ^ j had a son by 
Hercules, named Celtus, the progenitor 
of the Celts. 

Cem'etery properly moans a slooinug- 
place. Hie Jews used to apeak of doa^ 
ua sleep, Tlio Persians call their ceme- 
teries “The Cities of the Silent.” Tlio 
Greeks tliought it unlucky to prtmoimcie* 
the name of Cef th. (Greek, koimSienon,) 


Cen'otiltes (3 syl.). Monks. So 
cfillec^ because they live in common. 
Hermits and anchorites are not ceuo- 
bites, as they live alone. (Greek, kotnS- 
bioies.) 

Cenoman'iiL The inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, re- 
ferred to by Omsar in his Oommeutaries, 
CenotaplUL The mpst noted in 
anoint times — 

yENKAM to DeipliSlius {JEnsidy 1. fl : v. JWS^. 
AxDHOMA(;rtn(4i4yl.)to Il 0 ( tor iMmid, i :t ; v.30:2) 
Aut^KNTiKU CO KalluiitcLiros [Anthotqgiu, }|k. in, 
2‘J)- 

AaiHTOTi.K to Hernilas and EubQloB (DwgeneH 
{ Laertius), . 

Too Athkniaxs to the piot EuriiddeB. 

CALl.IMAUHOH to fiOliOllB, HOB Uf DlOClld^B iBpi- 

gram of CaUimttchos, tj). 

CATiJt.i.iiM to biB brother (Epigram of Catullus, 
1*0). 

inoo to fiicLspiiB (Justin, xviii. 6\ 

Etrpor.LH iind Ariatodlrfi to tlielr son TheotlmoB. 
(iKUMAiN 1 >K Uhlic to llervO, the Breton, in 1512. 
OXKhTOH to TIrnttclos (Antholugia, hi. p. .’kwj. 

The UoMANH to DruBUB in (Germany, niut to Al<^x- 
andor fie\eruH, the eiop., m iinal {Suetonius : 
Life of Claudius : and the Anthologia). 

Htatlijh to liiK father {The Sylvce of Statius, v. 
Epic'Muun. 31. 

TtHAiiRH to bis BOD Teli'utagtfnvB. 

Xenocuatrh to liysnliefiB (Anthologia). 

A eeuotaph ((IrhiU, iceu6f rdpof, au empty 
tombi IB a moiuuneiit or tablot to the memory of 
a iK.*r«on,whoBe liody ib biu'ied clBewbere, A mau- 
Bolooni IB an imposing moaumeni euBbninng ihe 
dead iiody itself. 

Censorlun et Sapiens. Cato Major 
was so called, (b.c. 234-149.) 

Cent Nonvellee Nonvellea French 
iinitiitions of Graiiuc'ci, Malesiii'ni, aiid^ 
Campeg'gi, Italian tale-writers of the' 
seveiiteentli contuiy. ^ 

Cen'tanr (2 syl.). A huntsman. The 
Thessalian ^ntaurs wens half-horses, 
half-men. xhey wore invited to a mar- 
riuge feast, aiul, being intoxicated, be- 
haved with great ruaenoss to the women. 
The Lap'ithm took the women’s part, 
fell on the centaurs, and drove them out 
of the country. 

Feasts that TheBsalian centaurs never knew.*' 
Thomson: Autumn. 

Cent-oyne. One of the upper ten ; 
a person of high birtli, a descendant of 
the race of kings. (Anglo-Saxon egne, 
royal ; egne^dmu^ akingoom ; also noble, , 
renowned, chief.) 

" Hia wife, by bfrthl Cent-cyne. went out as a 
day-servant.” — Oahoviaut Promiss o/.JiarH«gs^' 
chap. V. ^ 

Cento, Poetry made up of lines bor • 
rowed from established authon. Auso^- 
nius ha&a nuptial i^U oompCH|^ from 
verses selected from Viigll. (Latin) 
patchwork.) 

r The best known are the MttmSro- 
(fe?i fanes (3 syl.), the C^io VirgiHmtfshy 
Proba Fsl^onia (4tih eentfify), and the 
Cento KupfMi9 ^ 
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made hymns out of the Odes of Horace 
by this sort of ^tohworfc. Of modem 
centos, tlie Coimdie des Comedies, made 
up of extracts from Balzac, is pretty well 
known. 

Central Sun. Tliat body or point 
about which our whole ^'stem revolves. 
Miidler boHcvod that point to be eta in 
Taurus. • 

CentrOt In tlie Legislative Assbm^ 
bly The Cmtre were the friends of oi*dor. 
In the Fpuian rebellion, 1866, the chief 
movers were called Head Centres, a)|d 
thep' subordinates Centres. • 

Centre of Gravity. Hint point on 
which a body acted on by gravity is 
balanced iu ail positions. 

Centnmiriii. A court under whoso 
jurisdiction the Ttoinuns placed all mat- 
ters pertaining to testaments aud in- 
heritances. 


Centu'iion. A Roman officer who 
had the command of 100 men. His 
badge was a vine-rod. (Latin, centum. 
a hundred.) 


Century White. John White, tlie 
Nonconformist lawyer. So called from 
his chief publication. The First Century 
of nScftndulous^ MalUfuani Vriests^ im^e 
and admitted into ieneficcs bn the iV<?- 
Idtes^ etc. (1;390-I645). 


Ceph'alns and Prooiio. Mode 
faiiiilit^r to us by an allusion to them 
111 the play of Fijramm and Thishe, 
where they am miscalled Shpfalus and 
Frocinis. Cephalus was the husband of 
Procris, who, out jealousy, deserted 
him. Cephalus wont in search of her, 
and rested awhile under a tree. Prooris, 
knowing of his whereabouts, crept 
through some bushes to ascertain if a 
rival was with him. Cephalus heard the 
noise, aud thinking it to be mode by some 
wild beast, hurled hts javelin into the 
bushes and slew Procris. When the mi- 
happy man discovered what he bad done, 
he slew himself in siiguish of spirit with 
the same javelin. 

WM wt true. 
iu you." 
Ifveam, v, 1. 



Ce^ldimMl (2 ^1.). One of the north* 
cm constellattoiis, which takes its name 
from Oepheus, King of Htluopfti, hus- 
band of Ca8sio|ie1a and lather of An- 
droiu'eda. 


Ce'poltt. Quips 

of law are so called fimm wsthdomew 
Oepola Wteli6' law->mciiikl| lor pn^onging 
luMrsttilta )btye m^umtly reprinted 


Ce'qnlel (3 syl.) . A spirit who trans- 
ported Torml'lia from Valladolid' to 
liomo and hack again in on hour and a 
half. {TiHicer.) 

Cerau^ninm. The opal. So called 
by the ancients froth a notion that it was 
a thunder -stone. (Latin, ecranninm; 
Greek, heran’nios.) 

Cer 'beras. A grim , watchful keeper, 
house-porter, guardian, etc. Cerlierus, 
according to Itomaii mytliqlogy, is the 
throe-headed dog that keeps the eii- 
tran ce of ^no infernal regions. Here ulus 
drugged the monster to eartli, aud then 
let him go again. (See Sor. ) 

V 'Oiplious (2 syl.) lulled Cerberus to 
sleep with his lyre ; and the Sibyl who 
conducted ^nuua through the Iiifemo, 
also threw Hie dog into a profound sleep 
with a cake seasoned with poppies and 
honey. 

The origin of the fable of Cerberus is 
from tlie custom of the anient Egyptians 
of guarding graves wifn (logs. 

V The exquisite cameo by Dioscorldi^s, 
in the possession of the King of Prussia, 
and the painting of Hercules and Cer- 
bern«, in the FarnesA Galloiy of Homo, 
arc of world- wide renown. 

Cerdo'nlaiis. A sect of hcrelics, 
OBtablishod by Cerdou of Syria, who lived 
iu the time of Pope Hygi'iius, and main- 
tained most of the errors of the Mani- 
chees. 

Caremaniotui (The). Peter IV. of 
Aragon. (1319, 1336-1387.) 

Cer emony. When the Romans fled 
before Iftsennus, one Albi'iius, who was 
carrying his wife and children in a cart 
to a plime of safety, overtook at Jmiic'u- 
lum the Vestal virgins bending under 
their load, took them up aud convoyed 
them to CiCTi*, in Etru'rui. Here they 
remained, and continued to perform their 
sacred rites, which were consequently 
called “ Cscre-mouia.” (Liry, v.) 

V Scaliger says the word comes from 

ceruse smetus. Cerns = Creator ; 
and Cereo (according to Vurro) is by 
metathesis Ceres, oocoraing to 

Scaligcr, is alw from c7'eo. By this ety- 
mology, ** Ceremony” means snored 
rites, or solemn acts in honour of the 
Creator. The great objection to this 
etmology is tluit Cicero, Tacitus, and 
other classic authors spell the word 
Can'e^mmiia aud not Cei'e^inonid, 

• Muster of the Ceremonies, An officer, 
first appointed 1^ James to superin- 
tend th^ reci^tioii of fpqb^s^^ors 
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stroiigorB of rank, tuid to prescribe the 
formalities to bo obaex’vcd in levees and 
other grand public ijjunctious. 

Co'res (2 syl.)* Com, Ceres was 
the Iloinaii name of Muther^ Earthy the 
probictroBs of agricutture and of all the 
fruits of the earth. 

“ J)}irk fri'wum>^ hr‘ntli» i?n>\v Ijritrlit witli f'orcji’ 

Htoic.” U'lioinsoH : (Unsilf of Indoleiu'eyii. ‘27. 

Cerln^thiaAfl. Disciples of Ceriii'- 
thus, a heresiarch of the first century. 
They denied the divinity of Christ, but 
Iiolcl that a certain virtue descended into 
Him at baptism, wliich lllloa*iIim with 
the Holy Ohost. 

Cerulean Brother of Jove {27ir), 
Nej)tuiie. Hero cerulean means gi*eeu. 

Co88. Measure, ns ex-ccssj excc,ss-ive. 
of all means excessively, ex 
(out of all) cess. 

“ I’dor vrniiR in tlie witliors out of 

all vv»4."-~Shuhefip4;u‘ic ; i IJcnry /K., ii. 1. 

Cess. A tail, aoiitracted from nsseas- 
mont (“sess*’); as a “ church -cosa*’ 
In Irc'lnud the word is used sometimes 
as a contraction of succi^ss, moaning luck, 
as “ bad ecss to you ! ** 

CeatuI quo Vlo is the person for 
whose life any lands or hereditaments 
may be hold. 

Ostui qioi usfy the person entitled to a 
use. Cvstm qno tmai, the person for 
wlioso bonctlt a trust may be ('roated. 

CeB'tus, ill Homer, is the girdle of 
Venus, of magical power to move to 
ardent love. In fernsaicm Ikiivcred, 
Ar'^mida wore a similar cestus. 

Cf, Liitin, eonfrr — compare. 
Chahonk. (iSVr Chibouque, p. 24.5.) 

Chahouk or Vhrthuk, A long whq), 
c»f the application of whips and rods ; a 
reiHan aud Cliiiicse puuishihent. 
boiH,) 

“ Drntf forward that fakir, and cut Uia ruhp into 
»-«ttt*rHOU lUB l«tck with your chnlnuikB.'—.S'cott; 
The .Surireon'g Jf a lighter, c. xl^ . 

T/ie rriticism of the chahuk. The 
application of whips or rods (l?ersian). 
{Jftilms,) 

“ Tf that nioiuirch did nnf fifve the clinliuk to 
Forniuorz, there would In* an end to all legitlniato 
yo^oinent iii Huciiuria.” — T. Moore: Lalla 

cnuMim a son Go^t. ** Everyone 

hiw (tf) hia taste ” ; or, “ Everyone to*(<t) 
his taste,” Tlie fomier is French, 
latter is English-French. The pbiBAe 
is much more common with us than it is ift 
Franco, whe^ we meet with the pliraaes 
tf ea chamnefie (evsB^rone ^ 


his idiosyncrasy), and ehacun a m marotte 
(everyone has w hobby). In X 4 itiu 
HU(i cuiqne voluptaSy *'T‘ good -man 
said when he kissed his cow.’ 


Chad-pennlea Whitsuntide offer- 
ings at St. Chad’s cathedral, Lichfield, 
for keeping it in repair. 

CkalL An old bird is not to he cavght 
wWi chnff. An experienced man, or one 
with his wits about him, is not to ho 
deluded by humbug. The reference is 
to throwing chaff instead of ’bird-seed 
tfi allure birds. Hence— 

* Yon are ehaffintf tne. Making fufi of 
me. A singular custom used to exist 
in Notts and Leicestershire some lialf a 
century ago. When a husband ill- treati d 
his wile, the villagers emptied a sack of 
chaff at his door, to intimate that 
“tlirashirig was done within,” which 
some think to be the origin of the word. 

? “Tb chaffy^ meaniug to banter, is a 
variant of chafey to irritate. 

Chair i^The), The office of chief 
magistrate in a corporate town, 

hehw the chair. An alderman ivho 
has not yet served the mayoralty. 

Eassca the chair. One who has served 
the chief office of the corporation. 

V The word is also applied to’ the 
office of a professor, etc., as “The chair 
of poetry, in Oxford, is now vacant.” 
The wonl is fiu'thermore applied to tlic 
president of a committee or public 
meeting. Hence — * 

To take the chair. J^o become the 
chairman or president of a public meet- 
ing. The chairmau is placed in a chair 
ut tlie head of tlio tVble, or in some con- 
spicuous place like the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and his decision is 
absolutely final in all poiiits of doubt. 
Usually the peirsons wesent nominate 
and elect their own dminnan ; but in 
some cases there is an chairman. 


CluiJr. When members of the House 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
** Chair,” they mean that the chairman 


support the 4^ 

Qroming chair. Tile ebelr^ which 
a wcomm ia oonfined or dts afterwards 
to xeedve Similarly 

“groaningeake” and “gToankm cheese” 
are the cake end cheese whieh used to 
be provided Goose 1 l^nfh.^^ 
^Foraeun(e,theehiidtehMid!4 

Hugar, auap, 
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Cli,Alr*tfttyib 014 &ge. 

** I had long suupoaM that ohatr-dayt^ th%bcau> 
tifiil name tor tht>ao^;rB of olU age . . . was of 
Shakeaiieare'a own Invention . . . hut this ifl u 
mmmko . . . the word ila ourrent In l^aucMtiiru 
Htill,’’— TVancft .* JSnalfdih Post and J*ritgeiU, \ . 

“ In tliy rcveroQtoe ahd thy clmir*dni‘», thna 
To Uli* In ruffian 


; 2 Jlonrif VL, act v. 2, 

Chair of St. Potor (T/ip), The office 
of tho Pope of ^oihe, said to be founded 
bv St. Peter, the apostle; bat JSi. 
Peter's Chait means the Catholic festival 
held in commemoratioa of the two epis- 
copates founded by the apostle, one at 
Home, and tho oilier at Antioch (Januaiw 
18tlf and February 22ud). ® 

Chalced ony [kaleed’ony], A precious 
stone, consisting of half - tmnsi)arout 
quai-tz: so called from Chalco'don, in 
Asia Minor, where it was first found. 
Its chief varieties are agate, caniolian, 
cat’s-oyo, chrysopraso, flint, horiistone, 
onyx, plasma, and sard. 

V Aibertus Magnus (book i. chap. *2) 
says ; It dispels illusions and all vuin 
imaginations. If hung about the neck 
iis a cbivrm, it is a defence against 
enemies, and keeps tho body healthful 
and vigorous. 

ChAldoe's {KaUdees). The land of 
the (Jhaldees* Habylo'nia. 

Chaus* 

r it chalk out your path for yon — t.<f. 
lay it down or plan it out os a carpenter 
dr ship -builder plans out his work with 
a piece of chalk. 

* / cad walk a chalk as well m you, 1 
am no more dmnk than you are. The 
allusion is to the ordeal on boXrd ship of 
trying men su^ect^ of drunkenness. 
They were required fe walk along a line 
chalked on the deck, without deviating 
to the right or left. 

The tapster is undone by chalky i,c, 
credit. The allusion is to scoring up 
credit on a tally with chalk. This was 
common oaougn early in the nineteenth 
centuxT, when milk scores, bread scores, 
08 well as bCN»r scores were general. 

Chalk it Put it to his credit. 

As goo^^Litmomfia aarcssm, it ftp / is 
tantainotttft M^ssriog, ^ yon dnuo st) 
tiaobiibos tfw riut 1 mnstma' * 


blibos ms tlwtT mnstmaks 
iiemmaeattj^aeiMU 


some more or 


^jT Icnew the 

differenee betwm eltdlk and 4^. Be- 
tween what is wci^ftidiMs and what is 
valuabK httWeen a nonnterfalt and a 
real article. Of eOtuM^ tha'Memhlanoe 
of chalk to cheese sonudibistg to do 
with the sayii^, and tht^ 
hel|»tapqi|mamti\ . : ^ 


I cannot tmke chalk of one and cheese 
ef the other, I must treat both alike ; I 
must show no favou|,iti8m. 

2'hcy are no more like t/um chalk is like 
cheese. There may bo a slight apparent 
resemblauoo, but tligro isiio real hkeness. 

ChAlks. 

I beat him by long chalks. Thoroughly. 
In allusion to the ancient custom of 
making merit marks with chalk, before 
lead pencils were so common. 

JValk your chalks. Get you gone. 
Lodgings wanted for tho royal retinue 
used to tie taken arbitranly by tho 
marshal and sorgcaut-chaTubcrlaiu. the 
inhabitants were scut to the right aooiit, 
and the houses selected wore notified by 
a chalk mark. When Mary de Me<liois, 
in 1038, came to England, Sieur dc Labat. 
was employed to mark “all sorts of 
bouses commodious for her retinue in 
Colchester.*^ Tho samo custom is ro- 
fonod to in the Life and Acts of Sir 
ir%lliani Wallace y in Ef|niburgh. Tho 
phrase is “ Walk, you’re chalked,*’ cor- 
rupted into Walk your chalks, 

** In Scotland, at one time, the land- 
lord gave the teimnt notice to quit by 
chalking tho door. 

“The luiaoner htif) cut Iu'h Btirk.nnd walked bis 
cbalk, and ih ojf to L<)Udon."->-C'. Kiuos\e}h 


Clmllonge to the Array (A), An 
' objection to the whole piiuel or body of 
jurymen, based on some default of the 
sheriff, or Itis officer who arihyed tho 
panel. 

Challenge to the PoUa (.7). An 
objection or protest to certain porsous 
selected for a jury. If a nmi is not 
qualified fjk) serve, or if ho is sujjposed 
to be biassed, ho may bo challcrigod. In 
capital cases a prisoner mny dmllenge 
persons without assigning any reason, 
and in cases of treason as many as 
thirty-five. ^ (^2 Henry VlJI.y c. 14; 7, fi 
George IV.y e. 28, s. 3.) 


ChaUenglng a Jury* This may he 
to object to all the jurors from some 
informality in the way they have been 
“ arrays or oinpanolled, or to one or 
more of the jurors, from some real or 
supposed discjmijhfication or bios of judg- 
ment. The word “challenjE^*^ is Woi - 
man, and is exactly equivalmt to ** call 
out ; ” hence we say Captain A chal- 
lenged or oallod out Captaiu B. 


Cham (kam), Tho Boveveign prince 
of Tartary, now written ** kham” 

♦* Fetch you a hair oft the great Oliaiii’s iiesrd.” 
'•■Sfunuspsare: Much Ado ASotU Notheigy 11. 1. 

2he great Cham of Li(gratm*e^ Dr» 
Samuel Johnson (I7(m-1784). 
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Chamlnre Arden te (French). 
lighted chamber’’ (A darkened court). 
Before the llovohi^ion, certain offences 
ill Franco were tried in a court from 
which daylight was excluded, and the 
only light admitted was by torches. 
These inquisitorial courts were devised 
by Cardinal Lorraine. The first was held 
in the reigii of Franf;oiB 1., for trying 
heretics. Brinvillicrs and his associates 
were tried in a darkened court in 1680. 
Another was held in 1716, dunng the 
regency. When judges wore ashamed 
to be seen, prisoners could *^iot expect 
much leniency. 


cost to recover property on condition of 
receiving a share therqpf if he succeeds. 

“Cbamnerty is traated aa a wome offenn* ; fur 
by tiiifi a Btraiiffer Mupplios inouey t<» carry un a 
suit., 4111 coiiilition of Buadng in tfin laiicl or 
liroiwrti ParjiOTM ; ContmetH (roL ii. imrt li. 
cbai*.3, itageinil.) 

Cluuwion and SoventlL A cham- 
pion ” is a common^ or laud in allotmtiuts 
without enclosures. A ** several! ’’is a 
pnVate farm, or land enclosed for indi- 
vidual use. A champion also means one 
who holds a chamiaou. 

• The champltm differs from aeveruH nnirh 
t For waul of partition, closicr, and suchJ* 
Tiutavr: Five Ilmidrtd Poiula, otc. (liitnO. 


Chameleon* Ytm are a chamhou^ 
i.e, very changeable— shifting according 
to the opinions of otliprs, os the chame- 
leon changes its hue to that of contiguous 
objects. 

“ Aa the rhamcleon, who is known 
To lia\4‘ no colours of its own, 

Ibit liorrows from his neiprhhoin's hue. 

Ills whito ur hlaok, bis green or hluu." 

• lYlor, 

V Pliny tells us that Democritus wrote 
a hook on superstitions connected with 
the chamoloou. 

<y\‘nt un camckon. One who shifts 
his opinions according to circumstances ; 
a vicar of Bray. 

To chamelewnine is to change one’s 
opinions as a chameleon changes its 
colour. 


Champ de Manoeuvre {Lr). The 

soldiers’ exercise ground. 

Champs de Mai. The same as the 
Chumps de Mara (y.f’.), transferred after 
to the month of May. Na|)oluou I. 
revived these mootings during the 
“ Hundred^Days ” (June 1st, 181/)). 


Champs de BCars* The March 
meetings held by Clovis and liis imme- 
diate followers, sometimd) os mere 
pageants for the amusement of the 
ii-eedmeii who came to offer liomoge to 
their lord, and pay their annual gifts; 
Homotiiiies for business purposes, espe- 
cially when the king wished consult 
Ills warriors about some expedition. 

Champak^ An Inc^iah tree (Michelia 
Vtutmmea), The wood is sacred to 
Buddha, and Die strongly-scented golden 
fiowors oi-e worn in the black hair of 
Indian women. « 


Chamliloa of Bi^land. A person 
whoso office it is to ride up Westminster 
Hall on a Coronatiou Day, and challenge 
any one who disputes the right of succes- 
sion. The office was established by 
William the Conqueror, and was mveu 
to Marmiou and nis m^o descendants, 
with the manor of “ broad Scrivelsby.” 
De Ludlow received the office and manor 
through the female line ; and in the 
reign of Ricliard II. Sir John Dymoko 
succeeded through the female line also. 
Since then the office has continued in 
the Dymoke family. 

“ TIiCKf liiiifolH lanilH tUe Conqueror ga\ o, 

Tlmt FnglnniVs gloMi Uie.\ iiiiglit i:oii\Vy 
To knigbt renowned amongst ilio brn\ c— 

The liaron bold of Ftmteney.*’ 

An Anfflo-N<ntnuH Jiattad nwderniurd, 

Clianoe* Chance.) 

Cban'oel means a lattice-screen. In 
the Konuui law courts the lawyers were 
cut off froui tlie public ^ such a screen. 
(Latin, canevUns^ 

Chancel of u cfiHvck. That part of a 
church w'hich contains the altar, and the 
seats set apart for tlie choir. It is gene- 
rally raised a ste}) or more above the ffoor 
of the nave. 

Clianoellor. A petty officer in the 
Roman law courts stationed at the chan- 
cel {q.v,) as usher of the court. In the 
Eastern i^nopire he was a secretary or 
notary, subsequently invested with judi- 
cial functions. The office was introduced 
into England bjf Edward the Confessor, 
and under the Hormap longs the chan- 
cellor was n&d^ official seoretaty of an 
imp<utant legal documeifts. In France, 
the chancellor was the royal notary, pre- 
sidonttif the councils, and keeper or the 
Great Seal. 


“The Chtvmpak odours fsU,” 

hiheltey : Lines to Indian Air. 

Cniampertgr (Latin, campi jMrtitihy 
divisioii of tke land) is a har^in with 
§onie person who uuaertal^es gl |ps owp 


Chaneellur 0f MpglM>4 The 

Lord Chane^Hor, or the Lord High 
Chmcellm\ The highest judicial fuuo- > 
tionary of the nation, who ranks above 
all peius^ except pHpe^ pf tha blood 
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aud the Archbishop of Canterbury* He 
is Keeper of the Great Seal»*’ is galled 
** Keeper of His (br Her) Hajei^’s Ood- 
scieuce,’’ aud prides ou the Woolsack 
in the House ox Lords. 

Cbanoellor of the Bxelteatier 

The minister of finance in the ravy 
Council. 

Chan'oery. * The port of the Court 
occupied by the lawyers. * 

To get a man’^o head into ehancerg is 
to got it vuidor your arm, where you con 
pummel it os long as you like, and he 
cannot get it free without great difficult^a 
Ihe allusiou is to the long and exhausting 
nature of a Chancery suit. If a man 
once gots his head there, the lawyers 
piiniBh him to their heart's content. 

“ Wji#*n J can |»erf«rin mi mih* In olvlit iiiiniitcH, 
cr a 111 tit' lexA, T feel aa If 1 liatl chi Tiinn'H lieatl 
111 cliiiiu*ery."~ffolnie«; diaii. vil.p. 1«1. 

Ghanepli. The island of religious 
liVTiocrites, inhabited by sham saints, 
tellem of beads, mumblors of are manae, 
mid friars who lived by begging. (The 
word meant hj^pocrite in Hebrew.) (6><? 
ItabelaiH : TmUagnui, iv. 03, 04.) 

Change. Ringing the changes. He- 
pcatiug the same tiling in different ways. 
Tlic allusioii is to bell-ringing. 

V* To know how many changes can he 
rung on a jieal of bells, multiply the 
known xirocoding number by the next 
subseiiuent one, thus : I bell no change ; 
2 bolls. 1X2 = 2 changes ; 3 bells, 2 
X 3 = G changes ; 4 bolls, 6 X 4 = 24 
changes ; 6 belli, 24 X ^ changes ; 
0 Ixslls, 720 changes, etc. 

Take your change epf of that Said to 
a person who insults you when you give 
him a quid pro quo, and teU him to take 
out the change. It is an allusion to 
shopping transactions, where you settle 
the price of the article, aud put the sur- 
plus or change in your pocket. 

Changeling (2 syl.). A peevish, 
siokly child, notion used to be that 
the miiies took a healthy child, and left 
in its place one of their starveling elves 
which nevet did kindly* 

** Ob, tbftt U onald pnived 
_ jst seme tff«Ut-ti1i>|»iturfairy^tta exctisnged 
In cra4le-ci<fmeii tw ebilalta A tbey lay, 

Ana called aiine Pefmr,Jiis Plaatoirenet l 
T..e« w««M I 

Cheat da Mpairt.. After the Mar- 
se^ise, the most celebrated song of 
th#^drst French Bevdtxtipn, It was 
wriUen by Jt. ChiMer for a public 
festival, held June Uth, 1794* to com- 
memorate takiiig m the Bastille. 
The musio is by Mlhul. A toioilieri an 


old man, a child, a wifo^ a girl, and three 
warriors sing a verse in turn, and the 
sentiment of eadi is. “ We give up our 
claims on the men of France for the 
good of the Hepublic.” {iiee page 217, 
col. 1, Caiikagnolt|) 

“ La ropuMiquo nmis apiiolle, 

liiarbous >aiu('r<* ou Hnohoiiri uerir ; 
tMi FranoiiA ibjit vl\i‘o lumr olio, 
i*ouv elle un Fn&iitialH Ui>lt niourir.” 

21, J. Vheuitr. 

Tlie Reimhlic Invites. . 

Lot UH coiMiuer or fall ; 

For her Proiichmeii lt\o, 

Anil die at her call. K. C. R. 

Chantage. A subsidy i>aid to a 
journal. Certain journals will pro- 
nounce a company to be a ** bubble 
one" iiiilosB the company advertises in 
its columns ; and at ganung resorts wUl 
publish all the scandals and miscltauces 
connected with the place unless the pro- 
prietoie subsidise them^ or throw a sop 
to Cerberus. This subsidy is technically 
known as Chantage in France and Italy. 

Chaa'tioleer. The cock, in the tale 
of Reynard the Fox, anti in Chaucer's 
Konne Vresles Tale. Tlio word means 
“shrill -singer." (French chantn^clair, 
to sing clnwment, i.e. distinctly.) 

M> luiufs begun to crow like cbantirleer.” 

Hhakempfarr. ; An 1 Ou Like It, IL 7. 

Ohftoniaii Bird (The), The dove. 
So called because it delivered the oracles 
of Choonla (DodOna). 

“ Hut the mild swallow none with IoIIh infemt, 

And none the soft Clwonlnn bird uiolcHt." 

Ovid ! Art of Love, if. 

CbAon'laa Food. Acorns. SocalhHl 
from tlie oak trees of Chaouia or Do- 
dona. Some think heeeh-mast is meant, 
and tell us tliat the bells of the oracle 
were hung on beech-trees, not on oaks. 

t The Greek word is Latin, 

fagus. Hence Strabo, Awfiwwji/, ^Tty6v r« 
lleAaoTwi' Stpavov (He to Dodotia 

came, aud the hallowed oak or beech 
i fagus], thessoat of the Pelasgi.) Now, 
“ fagus" means the food- tree, and both 
acorns and most are food, so uotliiug 
determinate can bo derived from goinjg 
to the root of the word, and, as it is 
extremely doubtful where Dodona was, 
we got *110 light by referring to the 
locality. Our^xt says Chaonia (in 
Fplrus), otheift place it m Thessaly. 

COia'os (ka^os). Confusion ; that 
confused mass oi elemental substances 
snnposed to have existed before God 
roobced creation into order. The poet 
Hesiod is the first extant^ writer that 
speaks of it. 

Light, uncollected, through the oliftos nrged 

1 ta infant wai' ; nor onler yet Jind. drawn 

Bis lovely train frdin oat the dubious gloom.’* 
Thomset^; TftM. 
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Cliap. A mau, properly a merchavt. 
A chap-man is a merchantman or 
tradesman. ‘ ‘ If you wont to buy, I’m 
your chap.” A good clia])-mau or chap 
oecamo iu time a good fellow. Hence, 
A good soi'( of cha^.A clever chap^ etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon, ceap^mann.) 

V An awkward customer is an analo- 
gous pliraso. 

CliaXHiioolc (A). A cheap little l)Ook 
containing tales, ballads, lives, etc., sold 
by chapmen. 

Cbapeau or Obapel ^ Roses. 

C’est un petit niuriagn, car quaud on 
demandc c« qu’un j«re donno a une 
lllle, ot qu’ou vent repondre qu"il donno 
jicu, on dit qu’il lui donno uu chapeau 
do roses. Los roses sont consacros a 
Vcmia, aiix (Jrrices, et a 1’ Amour. {Les 
Oni^ines do qudqnes Coiiimncs Annonies^ 
1672.) 

N. B. — “ Chapel ’ ’ wenow call a chaplet. 

Chapeau-bras. A soft hat whidi 
can ho folded dnd canned under the arm 
[hras, French for am). Strictly speak- 
ing, it should bo a tlu'ce- cornered hat. 

Chapel is the cliost containing relics, 
or tlic shinno Uiereof (Latin, vapeUo ; 
French, vhapCy a cojie). The kings of 
Franco in war carried St, Martin’s cope 
into the Held, and kept it in a tent as a 
talisman. The place m which the cope 
was kejjt was called the vhapctlc^ and tlio 
keeper thereof the chapelain, 

Ch apd (A) . Either a place subsidiary 
to the parish church, or a place of wor- 
ship not connected with the State, as a 
Mothodist Chapel, a Baptist Chapel, etc. 

Chapel, in printers’ parlance, meant 
his workshop. In the early days of 
printing, presses wew? set up in tho 
chapels attached to abbej's, as those of 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey. {See 
Monk, Friar, etc.) 

V/itf/H'l. The “ caucus ” of journey- 
men printers assembled to decide any 
point of common interest. The diairmau 
is Called tho “ father of the chapel.” 

To hold a chtipd. To hold aiprinters* 
caucus. 

Chapel-of-Soae. d. ]11ace of worship 
for the use of parishionerB residing at a 
distance from tno parish church. 

Chap'oron. A lady’s attendant and 
protector in public. So called from%o 
mianish hood worn by duennas. (Bnglu^- 
lYench.) {See Tapissbrie.) 

To ehoperone. To accompany a young 
unmarri^ lady iti loco pattniis^ when 
ohe appears in public or in society. 


Chapter, To the end of the chapter. 
Froi^ the banning to the end of a pro- 
ceeding. The alluBion is to the custom 
of reading an entire chapter iu tho first 
and second lesson of tlie Church service. 
This is no longer a general rule in the 
Church of England. 

Chapter and Verse. To give chapter 
and verse is to give the e\act authority of 
a G/atcineut, as the name of the author, 
the title of tho book, tlie date thoref)f, 
the chapter referred to, and any other 
particular which might render'the rofer- 
^ce easily discoverable. 

Chapter of Aooidents {A). tJn- 
foreseen evf'iits. ■ To ti‘ust to tho chajitfT 
of accidents is to trust that somctliiug 
uiiforosoou may turn up in your favour. 
The lioman laws were divided into 
iKioks, and each hook into chapters. 
The chapter of accidents is that under 
the head of accidents, and metaphoric- 
ally, the sequence of unforeseen events. 

Chapter of PosaibUities (T/zc). A 
may- be in the course of ovonts. 

Charaoter. Iu character. In har- 
mony with a person’s actions, etc. 

Out of character. Not in harmony 
with a person’s actions, writings, pro- 
fession, age, or status in society. 

Charaoter \A). An oddity. Ono 
who has a distinctive i)ecuharity of 
manner: Sam Weller is a character, 
so is Pickwick. And Sam Weller’s con- 
duct in the law-court was “iiieharac* 
ter,” but had he betraj^d his master it 
would hafe been ” out oi character.” 

Charbon'norlo Remooratlque. A 

new Carbona'ri society, founded in Paris 
on the principles of Babeuf . The object 
of these Jlepublicans was to make Paris 
tlio centre of all political movements. 
{See page 214, coL 2, Carbonari.) 

Charge. 

Curate t» charpe. A curate placed by 
a bishop in chdr^ of a parish where 
there is no meumoeut, or where the in- 
cumbent is suspended. 

7b charge oncsglf witK To take upon 
oneself the onus ox a given taek. ^ 

7b give over. To set one V, 

auriiority over. 

** I gave m'y l»rether . . clmrgeovcr 

NelieiuiSb vii. k 

7b gif>e in charge. To hand over a 
person to the char^ of a policeman. 

7b hme i» okargVw To^ve the care 
of something. 

7b take i#i chm'ge. To ** take a 
person given in cnoave; to teke:'npon 
oneself the reiqpokiitflrifi^ of sditiethixig. 
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Cauurge (ib). To make an attack or 
onset in oame. *‘To dharge with 
l)a 7 onet 8 ia to ituh on the enemy with 
levelled bayoneta 

To return to the charge^ To renew 
the attack. 

Charge d'AllkliWfl. The proxy of an 
amhhssador, or the diplomatic agent 
where none higlfer has mn appoint^. 

Charlole'Sa* The lady-love of The- 
ag'enes in the eMOisite erotic Greek ro- 
mance' cahed The Laves of Theagenh 
and Ckande'ia, hy Holtodo'ros, Buhod 
of Tdkka, in the fourth century. 

Cbaring OroM. Not from c?th'e 
reine^ in honour of Bleanor, the dear 
wife of Edward I., but la ehere reine 


we read that the custody ot the laioons 
at Charryng, near W^tminater, was 
granted to Simon Burl^, who was to 
receive 12d. a day from tno Wardrobe. 

V A correspondent in Notes atul 
Queries^ Deo. 28th, 1880, p. 507, suggeata 
the Anglo-Saxon cerrau (to turn), allud- * 
iiig to the bend the Thames. 

Kl(».inor dl^at >larbr« N<atingliMn)shiro, 
aod >ra8 burii»d at Westtnisfier. In every town 
where; the corpse reetetl the king caused a croaa 
*(if cunning workinanehlp* to be erecteel in re- 
mem bmuce of her. There were fourteen/some toy 
fifteen, alti^gether. The three^rhich remain are in 
capitala i Lfneoin, Newark, Grantham, Loii'estor, 
sRmford, GUnhlNGTOlL NORTHAMPTON, 
Htony-^tratford, Woburn, Pimstabie, 8t. Albaiie, 
^iAtTHAM, West-Cheap (Clieapsldei, Charing* 
and astli nerd ly?}." 

In front of the South Sastern Railway station 
/Strand^ U a iilodel,% the original dii^nsluns, of 
the old cross, wmcli was made of Caou stone, and 
was demolished In 1S<8. 

Cliarlot. Accor^dig to Greek my- 
, thology, the chariot was invented by 
Eriohtno'niufl to conoeal his feet, which 
were those ^of a dragon. 

“ Seateil in car, hy biui oonstmetod first 

To hide bis hideons feet/’ 

Jhwe : OrUmdo fitrtotp, xxxvll. 97. 

Cliniiot of tlw Oote So the 

Greeks called Sierra Leb'he, in Africa, a 
ridge of mountains of great height, A 
aierni hieans a saw, and is appued to a 
lidge of peaked mountains. 

[er palmy fereata, mingling with the skies, 

I’a rngg^ Bceep imhiiA m flies/’ 

* (IttSieimr £munl, book 3. 

Oli«ridt»or€mrc That^of 

AnMK'TOSvrat drawn . hy lions and wild boars. 

Baoorus hy ssniiiieie. 


liQfS0s (the seres dgys of 


Twigs by doves. 


Cbnriotawni (in Borne) wet'o classed 
under four factions, distinguished by 
their liveries: — whi<^, red, sky-blue, 
audgreeu. Domitiau added two more, 
viz. the golden and the pui'plo. 

CluurltieB. Moslip. 

“Our lAdica lauirb at barr-farotl trulls wli<»n 
they have tliose iniiiUcrs <m, which they cull 
luaskB, and which were formerly itiuc.b iiioru 
properly called charity, bccauNe they cover a 
multitude of si us.”— Aovclais ; Paniegruel^ \ . S7. 

duurity. Charity begins at home, 
« Let them loam first to show piety at 
homo ” (1 Tim. v, 4 and 8). 

Cold as charity. Than which what’s 
colder to him who gives and him who 
takes ? 

dmHwaTl. The clatter made with 
pots and pans, whistling, bawling, hiss- 
mg, and BO on. Oiir concert of 
row-bonoB and cleavers ; the German 
Katzenmusik^ got up to salute with 
ridicule unequal mai-riagos. Lunch is 
our national Charivari, and clattora 
weekly against politico^ and social 
wiong-sidednesB. 

ChorlataAi. The following etymology 
is suitable to a book of Phrase and Fable. 
It is said that one Latau, a famous 
quack, used to go about Paris in a 
gorgeous cor, in which ho had a travel- 
ling dispensary. A man virith a hom 
auuoimced the approach of this magnate, 
and the delighted sightseers used to cry 
out, “ Voila ! le char de LatanL When 
1 lived in Paris I often saw tins gorgeous 
car ; the hom*man liad a drum also, and 
Mp Latan, dressed in a long showy robe, 
wore sometimes a hat wdth feathers, 
sometimes a brass helmet, and some- 
times a sjiowy cap. Ho was a tooth- 
extrocter ah well as dispenser. 

Prolmbly “ J*atRn ” wjw an atoumeJ name, for 
rbarlatan in iindoubieclly the Italian ciarlatano, 
a babbler or fiuack. 

CliarleilUigne. His utno wives woro 
Hamiltrude,®a jioor Frankish woman, 
who bore him several children ; Desid- 
eratfi, who was divorced; Hildogarde, 
Fastrado (daughter of Count Tiodolph 
the Saxou), and Luitgarde the German, 
all thrc€^ of whom died before him ; 
Maltcgarde ; Gersuinde tho Saxon ; 
Begi'na; and A2||ilinda. 

uharlemagms peers. (See Paladins.) 

CharlemagneU sword. La Joyeiise. 

Fairs Charlemagne. To carry off one’s 
winnings without giving the aaversaries 
** tlfeir revenge.” 

“Naire Obarleniasno e'eat afi retlrer dn leu 
avec tout son gam, nc p<i|nt doniier de^revanebe. 
Cbarletuague garda juwiuNi la fin toutea sea Ctm- 
uSStes et uuitta le J«u de to viejnna avoir rten 
rendu dn fruit de sea victoires.' Le Joveiir (|iii se 
retire les mini pietns, fait ooiuiiiaChArieiimgttfl;’* 
^0/nin: IMerfonena, i 108. 
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Charles. An ill-omened name for 
kinjra : 

Erujlaiid : Charts I. was beheaded by 
his Bubiects. 

Charles II. lived long in exile. 

Charles Edwar^I, the Yoimj? 
teudor, died in iiovcrty and disgrace in 
France. 

France : Charles I., the Bald, march- 
ing to repel the invading Saracens, 
was forsaken h^ his followers, and died 
of poison at Brios. 

Charles II., the Fat, roimed wretch- 
edly, and died a beggarly empendent on 
the stinting boi^nty of the Archbishop of 
Metz. 

Charles III., the Simple, died in the 
dungeon of ChAteau Thierry. 

Cluirlcs IV., the Fair, reigned six 
years, married thrice, but buried all Ins 
children except one daughter, who was 
forbidden by the Salic law to succeed to 
the crown* 

Charles VI., lived and died an idiot or 
mad mull. ^ 

Charles VII. starved himself to death. 

Charles VIII. smashed his head against 
the lintel of a doorwuy in the ChAteau 
Amboisc, uiid died in agony. 

Charles IX. died at the age of twenty- 
four, harrowed in coiiscieneo for the 
]>art ho liad taken in the Massaci'C of 
St. Bartholomew.” 

Charles X. spent a quarter of a cen- 
tury in exile, and when he succeeded to 
the throne, tied for his life and died in 
exile. 

Charles lo Temerairo, of Burgundy, 
lost his life at Nancy, whore ho was 
utterly defeated by the Swiss. 

Naples: Charles I. saw the French 
massacred in the “Sicilian Vespers,” 
and experienced only di.sosters. 

Charles II., the Lame, w'os in cap- 
tivity at his father's death. 

Chiu'los III., ^ grandsAi, was assas- 
sinated. ( Hce J Jhs. ) 

diaries I. When Bernini's bust of 
'Chai*lo8 I. was brought home, the King 
was sitting in the garden of Chelsea 
Palace. He ordereil the bust lo be un- 
covered, and at the v^omeut a hawk 
with a bird in its bcok^ew by, and a 
drop of the blood fell on the throat of 
the bust. The bust was ultimately 
destroyed when tho palaoe was burnt 
down. 6 

Charles and the Ohk. When 
Charles II. fled from the Parliamentary 
army, he took refuge in Boscobel Houst ; 
but when h(^ deemed it no longer safe to 
remain there, he concealed himaelf in an 


oak. Dr. Stukeley says that this tree 
“ slrood just by a horse- track passing 
through tho wood, and tho king, with 
Colonel Carlos, climbed into it by means 
of the hen-roost ladder. Tho family 
reached thorn victuals with a niit- 
liook.” (Itmoramm Cimo'sam^ iii. p. 
67, 1721.) 

Charles’s Wain, 'fho constellation 
c^lod the Groat Bear, which forms the 
outline of a wheelbari’ow or rusti(j 
wagon. “ Charles ” is a corruption of 
<the word chiirlcsj the fanner’s wagon. 

* (Anglo-Saxon, ccorles ^(cn.) 

V Sometimes still further corrupted 
into “King Charles’s wain.” 

Charleys, or Charlies. The old night 
watch, before tho police force was organ- 
ised in 1829. So called fTOm Charles I. , 
in whoso reign the system was re-organ - 
isod. (1040.) 

Charlotte Blizaheth. Mrs. Toiina 
(1792-1846). 

Charm means a song. Incantation 
is singing on or against some one. En- 
chant is the same. (Latin, carmen.) 

Charon’s Toll [i%re‘->nn]. A coin, 
about equal to a penny, ]naced in the 
mouth or hand of the dead to pay 
Charon for ferrying the 8i)irit across tho 
river Btyx to tho Elyaiau holds. 

Charter, People’s Chs^uteb^) 

Chartbra. The poUtical system of 
tho Chaftists, who, m 1838, demanded 
the Feoplc's Charter j consisting of live 
principles: imivefsol suffrage, annual 
parliaments, stipendiary memhei-s, vote ^ 
by ballot, and electoral districts. 

Charyb*dl8 [cAr=A?]. A whirlpool 
on tho coast of oicily. Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis ore employed to edguify two equal 
diougers. Thus Horace says an author 
trying to avoid Scylloi drifte into Cha- 
rybdis, i.e. seeking to avoid one fault, 
falls into another* The tale is that 
Charybdis stoWthe oxen of Hercules, 
was lal^d lightning^ and ohimged 

“Tims when I shna Scylla, yaur ftilher, I fsll 
into Cliarj IhUs, yeuv luother," — Shaktapeare : 
Merchant vf rentes, ill. fl. 

GhiSss {A). A small deo^foxestheld, 
for the most patt, by a private indivi- ' 
dual, and prot^ted only by common 
law. Forests are ropm prerogatives, 
protected by the “ For^ liws.” 

dttUM (^)* An i^ronjbrame used by 
printers for holding snmeient type for 
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one side of a sheet. The type is tot 
set up letter by letter in the ** comtsoshag 
stick, and is then transferred to the 
'^galley,’’ where it appears in eolunms. 
It is next divided into iMes, and then 
transferred to the chase, where it is held 
tight by quoins, or small wedges of 
wood. The word is IfVendi, dhasse (a 
freebie) ; our cme^tnent* {See Stick.) 

Chaaldlni and gad^tlstnu Alter 

the Babylonidi oaptivily the Jews were 
divided into two groups— those who 
aoce|)ted *and those who rejected the 
Persian innovation. The former wei^^ 
called pietists (dhasidim), and the latter 
uprights (zadUdm). 

dUMMurs da Vlaoaiuiea (French). 
The Duke of Orleans* ride corps; so 
called because they were garrisoned at 
Vincennes. (1833.) 


Cliat. Nid d*une souris dans Poreille 
d'nn chat A mare^s nest. . This French 
phrase is the translation of a line in 
WyiikyndeWorde*a./f/w««i/<y QueHionsy 
‘ pnuted in English in 16U, Ihnnand : 
wliat is that tliat never was and never 
will be? Itespanse: A mouse's nest in 
a cat’s ear.*' Nest.) 

Chat do teapgeitey {Le), Keeping 
the word of promise to the ear, but 
hreaSuug it to the sense. Tlie legend is 
this : An architect was employed to con- 
struct a bridge over the Loii'e, opposite 
IWaugcncy, but not being able to ac- 
Gompiii^ it, made a league with the 
aevu to give his sable majesty the drst 
living being which crossed the bridge. 
The devil supposed it would be to 
architect hims^f, bu^ when the bridge 
was finished the man threw et cat for- 
wards, and it ran over the bridge like a 
wild thing. The devil was furious, hut 


‘ cat of 


a bargain’s a bargain, and the * 
Beaugeucy ” hecame a proverb. 

CbAteadje on {Castles in 

Spain.] A castle in the air; smnetong 
that exists only in the imaginatioii* In 
Spain there are no ohAteaux. {See 
Castlb.) 

Chateau. IfanywiiieAare named after 
tl^ manor on whioh , the grapes mre 
as IlqjlUte^Vhateau La 

'^onr, C^dieoH Mdfusumf mdteau. Mose 


aux), etoJ 


Y^rnm (a white 

♦ 

A f asinonabie coffee* 


hof^ie in to reifgk. of f^les II. 

sifsi. tlieif tehrlng lus to Ctmt- 

«Un%tUe Eren^h bouse, la OCvci rt ^ 

" - - - 

wiutajpSMnM 
utfi mettt 4 


Chatterbox. A talkative percom 
The Geimaus have Ptaude^'tawhe (chat- 
terbag). Shakesp^re speaks of to 
elack'.aish. **His use was to put a 
ducat in her clack-dish*’ {Measure for 
Measure f iil iQ— -i.e^the box or dish used 
by beggars for c(meotiug alms, whkh 
to hoiaer clatters to attract attention. 
We find also chatter-basket in old 
writers, rof ernng to the child*s rattle. 

COiattorlioiioo* To go through the 
chatUrhouse. Between the legs of one or 
more boya set apart like on inverted A* 
who stnk^ with their hands or ciu^, 
the Victim as he creeps through. Hafii- 
well {Arehaic Diet.) gives chaty a small 
twig, and chatter y to bruise ; also chat* 
iocKSy refuse wood left in making fag- 
gota Probably, the boys used litSa 
twigs or sticks instead of caps or hands. 
And to go through chattorhouse means 
to get a trouncing or tunding. The pun 
^tween cliat^erhouso and charterhouse 
is obvioua " • 


Chatterpie. Same as chatterbox. 
The pie means the magpie. {Mag. to 
chatter. ) (See Haiti U‘^.f 

Chauoer of Painting (The). AUmt 
Diirer of Nurnborg (1471-1328;. “Tlie 
prince of artists.*^ 


Cbauvin* A blind idolater of Naim* 
Icon the Great. The name is taken 
from Zes Aides de Campy by Bayard and 
Dumauoir, but was popularised in 
Obarot’s Consent Chauviit. 

Chauvinism. A blind idolatry of 
Napoleon the Great. Now it means 
a blind and pugnacious patriotism : a 
warlike spirit. 


*‘01iauvis, |>ftrioe« antent, Jiisau'A {'exafren- 
ti^n. AlliiSirtii nu noiii d’lui tuu) do caDoiUurs 
pnpulaire, comine Ic t>rouvo rot oxohi )> 1 o : 1090. 
eixHiiie f)u un Iii>or»li8nt i>lno iRige coniiiiMifa ft 
BO juoqucr de com 61(>i? 08 (l4)niiitH nux conBia'it 
CUnuviii, lit justice de res uiBiHOvlcs do l’o}dm(ip.” 
—ijnrAlan LnrSkey: Dtciiemtaitt cle VArsoi rW- 
rfeun, lti72. 

Cbawbaoon (yf). Mi uncoiitti niatic, 
supposed to eat no meat but bacon. 

1 myself kaew a most n»si>t*ctaide flay-lalKHWvr. 
who had saved ui> enough iiiouoy to kect> hiuifeif 
in old HKO.irho told hio l)e iieter saw or utwmiHi 
any meat ii> his ctntase hut imcmi, exceirt otics a 
yi*ar, and that was «n clui»-day il«7»). He never 
ate mhhlt, traiiiu, ofinken, or duok. 


Chnwa# up. Done for. Utterly dis- 
comfited, demolislied. (American.) 


ClM 0 a*ra, an'riu What ilmll be 
wilF he. The motto of to Bnssetia 
(Bedford). 

« What doctrine c:iU ye this, t^issra* mrs t 
Fgitst Unster'H translation) , 1. 1. « 

Chaan nn a A. Bovumi 

phrase gening to toi^t crowds <4 
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Saidiuiau pmonorB brouf'ht to Kr^me by 
Tiberiuft Gracohiw, and offered for sale 
at almost any price. ^ 

Cheap Jack, jack, tbo cliap-mau. 
Not cheap, meaning low-pnccd, but 
cheap meuuliig meraliant, as in “<!hap- 
iiian/^ Cheap-side/’ etc. Jack is a temi 
applied to inferior persons, etc. (Saxon, 
trpat n merchunt ; venpUm^ i(i luiy ; catp^ 
ina)i H , a tradcRmau. ) ( Sir J ack . ) 

Cheapslde Bargain (.i). A ver^^ 
weak imn, rnmning that llie article was 
boiiglit cheiip or under its ijijpket value. 

Cheater (2 syl.) originally navint an 
Esrlautor or uiliccT of the king’s ex- 
choipier appointed to leccivc dues and 
tuxes. Tlie present use r>f llio word 
sheuvs how tlieso officers u<*re wont to 
fleece the people. {See t’ATOiii'Ol.ic). 

V (lompara with escheator the New 
T<*.Htameut word “ }*ub]icans,” nr e<d- 
leclors of th<3 Koniaii tax in J uda*a., etc. 

Cheoh. Call ed also Htone-ohest, kist- 
vaen (a sepulchral iiioiiuiucut or crom- 
lech). 

" Wc iliicl a ni<le cliccli or Hat hiomo of an o\al 
fonii,al>oui tliicc ytinlH in Iriinth, t1\e feet oxn* 
wliere liroaitoHl, uiul U'n ov nvehe ineliCH iliiek.” 
—i'tniHhu 

CheokmatCi in the game of cIicsh, 
means idacing your adversary’s king in 
Biich a ]ui8ition lhat ho can neiUioi* rover 
nor move out of cheek. Figuratively, 
“ tocluwkmato ” means to foil oroutWit 
another ; rherkmati'if^ ouliuameuvri’d. 
“Mato” (Arabic, w/d/, dead; Sjiaitish, 
mating to kill). The (rennaii Mhach 
moans botli cliess and cheek, and the 
Italian micco moans the squaros of the 
chess-board ; hut f>i'/ifrc/i-n/(tff ami svacco^ 
matta == eheck-inate. The French irhec 
is a “stopi>ago,” whonee {foiturr or fat ir 
trhtr it waft to make a stoppage (elieck) 
and dead , tlio Spanish, .rfaptf tlv tnalr 
means the check of denth (oirfinal chock). 

V If wo go to Arable for “mate,” why 
not go there for “elieck” also:' And 
“ !<heik mat ” z= the king dead, would be 
consistent and exact. [Ste CiiKSS.) 

Check. None (f your chvvh None 
of your insolence. “None of yom* 
jaw nteaiis none of nagging or 
word in itiition. 

V AVt'sayamanis very mean- 

*ng that hc'is saucy and presumptuous. 

/h yire vherk. To be iuBolont. “ (^vo 
me none of vour check.” 

Yb hai'r. the cheek. To liave tli© face 
or OBsuranco. “He hadn’t the cheek to 
a«k foi' more.” i 


Cheek (7b). To be saucy. “You 
must cheek him well,” i.e. confront him 
with fearless impudence ; face him out. 

Cheek by JowL In intimate con- 
fabulation ; tete-d-ti'te. ^ Cheek is the 
Anglo-Saxon eeen^ ehe^hdn, chei^k-bone ; 
and jow'l is the Anglo-lSaxon cevie (tho 
jaw): Irish, y /fir/. 

* I’ll »ri) with Uiff*, rlu'i-k ^ly y)\\\’'~Shnli- 
rimi^r: Multontnuer Ntght'it PmirtJ, ni, -. 

Cheese. 

'I'uaicr says that a ehet«c, tp bo.per- 
%'t, should not lie like (1) (“roha/.i, ?.e. 
dead wdiite, like a leper; (2) not like 
Lot’s wife, all wilt; (JJ) not JikeArgus, 
full of eyes; (1) not like Tom Fiper, 
“ hoven uW puffed,” like the cheeks of 
a piper ; (o) not like Crispin, leathery ; 
(ti) not like Liisjarns, poor ; (7) not like 
Esau, hairy ; (8) not like Mary Magda- 
lene, full of w’hoy or maudlin ; (9) not 
like tlio (1 entiles, full of maggots or 
gontils; and (10) iirit like a bishop, 
made of burnt milk. {Fire Hundred 
roiulii of (hod JitLshandry.) 

V A cheese wliieh haa no rosomblancc 
to these ten defects is “quite tho cheese.” 

Jtnad and cheette. Food generallv, but 
of a frugal nature. “Come and take 
your bread and chces<i with me this 
evening.” 

yt yreen cheene. An nniipe ch(.*ose. 

The muon made of ynm ehrese, A 
slight resi'iublancc, 1)ut not iu the least 
likely. “You will persuaito liim to 
belie vu that the moon is made of greort 
cheese.” (See above.) ^ 

^Tis mi^oUi rat that leou't eat chec.se. 
It must be a wondrously toothless man 
that is iiuiccpssible^to flattery ; he must 
he very old indeed wlio can abandon his 
favourite indulgence ; only a very cun- 
ning rat knows that cheese is a mere 
bait. 

Cheese. Something choice (Anglo- 
Saxon, cpoa-an^ to choose ; Gciimui, 
ktewn^- French, c/mmV). Chaucer says, 
“ To cheese whether she wold liim man y 
or no.” 

•' Now than iiufflit liu^e 
tlow ihou coiif>ti«it [ro\ etcBtj to catiae, auw tliou 
Ivaowist ivll ml names." r - 

^ 7’. rionghwmitt 

It is not the cheese. Not the right 
thing ; not what 1 should choose. 

He is^qaite the cheese or Mst the cheese 
—I.e. quite tho thing. Hy a double 
reffuemeut we jget the dang varieties, 
ThaCs prime or dimihTe Gto^stcr — 

i.e. slap bang ap. 

Cheeeeparer (^}. A ddnflmt; a 

man of Binall Bavm^ ; economy oBzriod 
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to eKces8— like otte who i)ai*os ot shaves 
off very tliinly the riiid of his ehoese 
instead of cutting it off. Tfio tale is 
well known of the man who chose his 
wife out of three sisters by the way they 
ate their cheese. One pared it— fSie (he 
said) wits mean : one cut it off extrava- 
gagtly thicik—slie was wasteful; the 
third sliced it off in a medium way, and 
there his choice fell. • 

Cbeeseiiariiig Sooiioiny. A useless 
economy.. The French say, “ Una 
mif' de hmts de chmidtVeif?' The allusian 
is teethe well-known tale of a man w^ 
(‘hose one of threc3 sisters for wife by 
the way tliey paired their clieciso. (»SVr 
ahorr.) 

Cheeae-Toaster (J). A sword: also 
c ailed a “ toastiug-foi k. ” “ Come ! out 
with your toaster.” In liatiu trm 
iiifaus a dart, a spit ij.--’ed in roastiiig, r»r 
a toasting fork. 'Jlius we have 
Hunt him roue SahtUo^' vii. 

Cuii'l), and ill JEh. i. 210, etc., we read 
that the incn prepared their supjier, 
after slayinc the beasts, '‘^parn in fvitHtra 
M'cant^ vernhi^qm tremmtia fgunt ” In 
the former example rem la iiaod for an 
instrument of war, and in the latter for 
a toiisting-fork or spit. 

Clieesewrliiff (Lyiiton, Devon). A 
mass of eight stones, towering to the 
height of thirty-two feet ; so called 
beeausj^ it looks like a gigantic cheese- 
press. This is probably a natural w'ork, 
the effect of oomo couvulsdoii. The 
Kilmarth Hocks, and part^of Hugh 
liloyd’s Pulpit, present somewhat similar 
j)il^s of .stone. * 

Chef d'CBttvro* A mastc^r^iieco. 
( French, ) (Pronounce aha denvr, ) 

Ctaemlflla^ [knn'isirt/] is from the 
Arabic Hmia, whence al kimia (the 
occult art), from kamai (to conceal). 

Jnuyganic chemistrg is that branch of 
chemistry which is limited to metallic 
aud uon-rnetallic substances, wliich are 
not organised bodies. ^ 

Ihgantc c/te)ntfftrf/ is devoted to or- 
p^ised bodies and their^el^ientj. 

Chd'moB or Chfnmh 
War-god of the Moabites ; g(»d of lust. 

“ Next, CbeuloB, tlic oLtoeiic dresd of A1 al.’s 

feUllfl, 

PnMU Ar'oer to Nel>A,Hii(l the wlW 

Of Sonthmitflt Ai/ttriH).*' 

MilUnt i J*ar<utite Lonty hiK>k f, 40i^S. 

CaieimM'piA* ,,, The etty Chm^ 
^ IMras is' e&ed by the 


C^enu (French). Hoary, grey-headed. 
This word is much used in Paris to sig- 
nify good^ dfhciitVy vxqutsitc in 
dehcioHUy dtf bon goht. It was originally 
applied to wiiici which is improved by 
age. Thus wo hea# commonly in Pans 
the expression, “ )'ud(t dn riu gm cat 
Inm chenu ” (mellow with age). Somo- 
timos grk (grey .with ago) is suhstii.uted, 
ns, “ mma rn bnirmis tnnt dc vc. bon nn 
{J^n Treaoy dcs Chfimoua SoU^eUvHf 
p. 78). The word, however, is by no 
means limited to W'iue, but is apjilicd to 
well-nigh •everything worthy of c jin- 
meudatiou. We even hcoi* ( 'hcun licluii^ 
good morning ; and Elivun mrgiu\ goocl 
night.' *• Reluit,” of courso, means 
“sunshine,” and “ sorguo ” is an old 
French word for evening, or brown. 
“ Cht'mimcnt ” =■- « mcrvciltc. 

GheQnero. A public-house sign. In 
England without doubt the anus of 
Fitzw'arren. the head of wdiich house, in 
the days of the IRmrys* was invested 
with the power of licensing vintners and 
publicans, may have helpinl to popu- 
lan.se this sign, which indicated that the 
house was duly licensed ; hut the sign 
lias been found on houses in fxhniucd 
Pompeii, and probably referred to some 
game, like our draughts, wdiich might 
he indulgoil in on the premises. Pos- 
sibly in Homo 0^808 certaiu pubUc-hnuHcs 
were at one time used for the iia^mient 
of doles, (dc, , and a chotiuer-board wuj* 
provided for the jmrjiose. In sudi cases 
the sign indicated the house where Die 
]>arish authorities met for that and other 
I)uriH)Res. 

♦*- 

Cberone'an f ch - k] . Th c Ch vroncan 
Sage. IMutarch, who w'as horn at 
Chtt’roiiVa, in Berotia (16-120). 

‘•ThiH iilini'Je, O I’licrourdi mu'‘. Ik iliinf.” 

• lUiiittie : Atiniitrd. 

Cherry. 77ir irhole tree or not a 
cherry on tl. “ jSnt f'amr ant iinlluH.’*'* 
All in all or none at all. 

“Tlii» in>Hj>HHllcr t»r^in« to itc one of tiittfre 
prHi;,'niaticill kntixen ulio iitnst lin\(‘ Uie WboJc 
tree, or tlicy'll nut haN c a riterri on it.’’ 

» 

To make ttceA bites of a cherry. I'd 
divide something too snuill to be woith 
dividing. 

Qierry Fairs. Now calhnl lea- 
gameDs, Nothing to do witli cherrit^s ; 
it is cheery fairs— t.e. gay or fecijeation 
fairs. A “ cheering ” is a meray*^ 
iffakiug. Halliwell tells us that Cherty 
(or rather cherfA fairs ara fltfll held iff 
Worcestershire.’’ Gower jmys of this 


nappa. 
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world, ‘‘Alle is but a chorye-fayte,” a 
phrase frequently met with. 

"This life, 111} Bon,l« hut n cliery-fiiyrc.”-“-V/i. 
iSrnU ((juoied by Halliu-eU). 

Cherry Trees and the Cnokoo. 

The cherry tree is citran^?ely mixed up 
with the cuckoo in many cuckoo stories, 
because of the tradition that the cuckoo 
must cat three good meals of cherries 
before he is allowed to cease singing. 

“ (’uokoo, ruckoo, rliorry-trei*, 
pridiPt*, tr<)l U>iiiP 
How niaiiy j eai-B 1 am to ate. * 

The answer is made by Ike cuckoo 
re]>entiiig its cry the prophetic number 
of timcH. 

Cher'nbims. The 11th Hussars aro 
so called, by a bad puii, because their 
trousers are of a cJurri/ colour. 

Chery and Fair-Star. Chery was 
the son of a king’s bnjthcr and Bru- 
uetla ; Fair-star was the daughter of 
the king and Blond ina, the two fathers 
being brothen^ and the two mothers 
sistei‘H. Tliey were cast on the sea 
adrift, but were found and brought up 
by a corsair and his wife. Ultimately 
they are told of their birth b? a green 
bird, and marry each other. ^This tale 
is imitated from The Sistrrs who Kuned 
thekv Yunnat^t' i^iaieVy in Arabian Niff h in. 

N.B.— Ine name is from the French 
cher (dear), and is about equal to 
“deary” ar “dear one,” It is quite 
wrong to spell it with a double r, 
{ComUme iVAnlnoy : Jt'airy 

Cheshire is the Latiu r<tstra’^s?im\ 
called by the Homans Jinm’na tmira 
(the camp towTi of iJeva, or Dee- 
mouth). 

Chess. Called by the Hindus cheUtr- 
any a ((the four ougos) — i.e. the four 
ttienibors of the army —viz. elephants, 
horses, ohariots, and foot-soliliei's ; called 
by the ancient Persiuns ckeirany, Ibe 
i^abs, who have neither c nor i/, colled 
it sfuiranjy which modem I’ersians cor- 
rupted into sarchi, whence tlie Italian 
ifcacchi, German achachy Frei^h erhvCy 
our c/im. page 242, Checkmate.) 

Ches terfield, lauded by Thomson In 
his Winter is the fourth eai'l, author of 
Chester^efd^n Letteni to His (1694- 
1773). 

VMsier field House (Loudon) was built 
by Isaac Ware for Philip, fourth earl of 
Onestekfield. (ike above.) 

flheatiiiit* A stale joke, lii Th 
Broken an old melodrama by 

Williain Dillon, Captain Xavier ^forever 


telling the same jokes wifii Tariatious. 
Ho 11(08 telUnff about one cd bis exploits 
connected with a cork-tree, when Pablo 
corrects him, “ A che^ut-tree you 


know better than you (said the captain) ; 
it was a cork-tree, I say.” A chest- 
nut Pablo). 'I have heaid 

you tell the joke twenty-seven times, 
and 1 am sni-e it was a chestnut.” 

Is not ibis MX ilhisrration of tbe piidnriitg 
vilHliiy of tb© ‘rbestuut*? and 

Qgcrie». 

Chestnut Sunday. Hogntion »^un- 
day, or the Sunday before Ascension 
Day. 

Chevol (French, d ehevul). Troops 
are arranged d cheval when they com- 
mand two roads, os Wellington’s army 
at Waterloo, which, being at the apex 
of two roads, commanded that between 
Charleroi and Brussels, as well as that 
to Mons. 

“Tb© Wentern Powers will nssuredly never 
l.eni)ii ItnsMiR tM pIhc© beinelf asain a cheml 
I etweeii tb© Ottotimn enuur© and Persia."— TAe 
Times. 


Chsvol de BntalUe (ffis). His 
i troDg argument. (See Notes and Qttet'ieSf 
May 22nd, 1886, p. 410.) 

ChsTsUer d'lndnstris. A man 

who lives by his wits and calls himself a 
gentleman. ^ 

** Denk'bciir de fauveites. chevalier de rordro 
de rinduHirie, qul la cberclMg queliiue hon iild, 
tiiiekfue fensite qiii hit hisse sa fortune. on* 
tnm, ou I Uomme Prodiffieux ( 1713 ). 


Chevalier dn BronlUard (Xe). Tbe 
French Jack Sheppard. A drama. 


Chevauz de Frlse (French). Horses 
of Fiiesland. A beam filled with spikes 
to keep off horses ; so called from use 
in the siege of Groningen, Friesland, in 
1594. A somewhat similaT engine had 
been used before, but was not called by 
the same name. In German it is ”a 
Spanish horseman ” (ein Spanischer 
Jieiter), ^ 


ChavdfiL^ He hoM a ehevaril , 
seience. OnFth&t will easily stretch 1 
cheveril or kid leather. 


"Oh. here's S wft of cfisvsrtl. (bat streicbes 
from anwneb narrow to an ell UnMult"— SfraA-e- 
spears : Jtomso audJuHstt ii. 4. 

" Tour soft obeviftHl coDsciesoe would receive. 

If jou luhrbt ptoase lo stret^ U." 

Shsiksspmtt: Mwrp tltTn il. 3. 


Clp&^iSluam, TberehAd longjMen 
a rivali^ 

and Douglas, wl)^ ahowed itself by 
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incessant rulds into each other^s terri- 
tory. Vetty of Northumberland one 
day Towed he would hunt for three days 
in the Scottuh border, without conde- 
scending to ask leave of Earl Douglas. 
The Scotch warden said in his an^, 
** Tell this vaunter he shall find one day 
mQre than sufi&oient/* The ballad callea 
Chase ugxes Up this hunt with the 
battle of Otterbuni^ which, Dr. P|rcy 
justly observes, was *‘a v^ different 
event.” {Chaucer, ehemehie^ a military 
expedition on horseback.) 

** To louilor Biraiiift iie raised Ins video, to tell \ 

Wbat woful wars in ‘ Olievy CUase ’ hOfoH, • 

wBcn Peity drove tbe deer witU hound and 
born, 

Wars to be wept by clilldfen yet unborn.** 

(rrti/ ; J*a^ortU VI, 

Chlalireren'oo (Itallau). Poetry 
formed on the Greek model; so colled 
from Gabriel Chiabre'rii., sui*name<l the 
“Pindar of Italy” (1552-16:17). 

Chinr-osouro [pronounce ke-ar^i'o^- 
I'/t'-ro]. A style of painting now called 
“ black and wnite.’* 

'‘(’Iiinr-oscuro .... is the art of representint; 
iiirlit iu eluulow and shadow in Jidht, mo that the 
IMi'ts repiewuited In shadow shall still bn\e the 
elairnesB and warmth of those In Uaht ; and 
tlioso ill light, the deiiih and softness of those in 
shadi>w.'*~-Clhainl>«rs.' Mucj/chpadia^ ilu p. lil. 

Cililll'la'bOB. Ihe musician ; the hai*- 
moiiy of nature personified. He teaches 
the birds to sing and the brooks to war- 
ble as they flow. “ All the many sounds 
of nature borrow sweetness from his 
singing.” 

“Very dear to Blnwatlia 
Was the fetitle ChihialHM. ^ 

For his geotlenoss ho loverhlm, 
vAhd the uiogic of hfa ■iTtii^g." 

Jjoi0Woie : Miawathot vi. 

Chibouque {A), A smokmg^pe with 
a long tube, used in the East (Turkish). 


Chia. Fashionable; eamtne il fmU; 
the mode. This is an archaic IF'renoh 
word in vogue in the eeventeenth cen- 
tury* It realty is the Spanish ehico^ 
little, also a little boy, and ehka^ a little 
girl or darling. Btinilarly, am in Scotch 
18 a loving term of admmtionrnd pride. 
(Chic is an abbreviation of the German 
p^chicki^ opt, 0lev«.) 


Fd'uie de mots da rsrt, je mat JUiW hie: 

Alutoir U ekie, lb kave the knack of 
doiim the thing ^aarClr. ^ 

Cniejiniti elegant, ^ 

arb ve^ common expressions 


Gbitfhtvii^ ml.). Frndth for 
the sorry a hionster Ififed 
only cm fpod womatt^lifi don^d hone, 


because its food was so extremely soaroe. 
The old English romancers invented 
another monster, ^which they called 
Bicom, as fat as the other was Icai^ ; 
but, luckily, he had for food “ good anu 
enduring fiusbauda” of which there ia 
no lack. {See Bioobn.) 

O noble wyvbs, ful of heigh prudoi]\'c, 

Let noon hunuiitle ynur louuds unylo: 

Be lAt no clerk lutve cauHO or diliKcu'ce 

To write i>f you h story of such iuer\ayle 

As of tiriiieIdi*H, iMoloiit and ky tide, 

Lest Chichi-VBClic you swoiwein ntrenliitile." 

Chaucer: ItEnmye tie Ohaww^ MXli. 

The Fx^ch chu he-face means “ tliia- 
foce.” tfydgate wrote a iiooni entitled 
Byeorne atui Chieherarhe, 

Oblok-a-blddy (^). A cliild's name 
for a young chicken, and a mother’s 
word of cudoaniiout to her young child. 
“Biddy” is merely the calf of a child, 
lad-bid-bid-bid to a chickeu. 

“Do you, MU'Pi't Kob? Do jou trnlj , I'btPka- 
bidtly I vibpws; Itombri/ uiiti Son. 

Chiofcen (plural ch It is quite 
a mistake to suppose “miiokens” to be 
a double plural. The Anglo-Saxon 
is ciceny plural ritrn-n. Wo liavo a few 
plural lomifi in -en, as ox-on, brack-on, 
children, brethren, hosen, and cyeu ; 
but of these children and brethren are 
not the most ancient forms. “ Chick ” 
is a more contraction of chteken. 

The old nluml forms of “child” are cft/fet-r-i*, 
diuloctic chU(t‘i‘r: vhttdrm im h laior form. Tim 
old nluml furmsof “ brolhiT” hrohrnihtiiJtrQthrr, 
trrrthrc; Inter forms arc 6?-ri/irm and to othrM (now 
brothore). . 

Children and chicken muat aUvaya he 
pichin*„ Are alw^ays hungry and ready 
to eat food. 

To count your chickens ere they are 
hatched (Himibras). To anticipate pro- 
fits before they come. Ono of iEsop’s 
fables describes a market woman saying 
she would get so much for her eggs, with 
the money aho would buy a goose ; the 
goose in time would biing her so much, 
with which she would buy a cow, and so 
on ; but iu her excitement she kicked 
over her basket, and all her eggs were 
broken. Tlie Latins said, “Don^t sing 
your sotg of triumph before you have 
won the victory ” {anievicto'riam ean'ere 
triumphum), •‘“Don't crow till you are 
out of the wood ” has a similar meaning. 
{See page 36, col 2, ALBAacuAB*8 

DBKAM.) 

Cwses like chickens cmne home to roost, 
{See under CUBSsa') 

JUj^other Carey's chickens, kCoTHKlt 
Oakby.) . ^ 

• She*s no chicken, Ndt yofoig. The 
young child as wdl as the^oiing fowl is 
called a ebideen or chick. 
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Chicken of St. Nicholas ( The ) . So 
the I'iedmoiitese oall the ladybird, or 
little red beetle spots of black, 
culled by the Uusbiuns “(iod’s little 
i!C)\v,” and by the Geimaus, “ tiod's 
little horse ” sent njesseuger of love. 

Chlcken-hoarted. Cowardly. Young 
fowls are veniarkably timid, and run to 
the wing of the hen upon the slightest 
cause of iilariu. 

Chlon. Mtthr chon ci hup. Busk, 
between (hiylight and lumpdiglit ; owl- 
liglit. •• 

'‘The htsl iiiiir III l.'ilk Ilf (linii'iitl l.hiuf.rs h 
r/iOi* (hu'u it liiup, !iH llii' liiirrn(<i\v fi'lk hji.i.''— 
.1/(1. r.iiuanfru- tJiitun fV((7, 1 'liuit ilM. 

Chien do Jean do Nlvello (/./), 
which never tame when it wu.s culled. 
Jivui d(i Nivtdlc was tlio oldest son of 
, ft 111 II. tic Montinori'ney, boni about 
1 lie espiiUHt'd the cau.so of the 
Buko of Burgiiudy against the orders 
of Louis XL anti tlic wish t?f his father, 
who tlisiiihorited him. Bouillet says: 
Jean do Nivclle iHait tloveini eu Franco 
a cau.so tin refna qu’il fit de repondro a 
Vappel <lo sou roi un objet tie liaino et 
tie uiejins; tit lo iieuple lui donna le 
ftuniom inj iiritiux de t’^itn, tic hi le pro- 
\crbe. 

“ C't'Kt le rlnon <lt’ .Iciin ile Nlvtlle 
qiu mVu lull loiijoinH (iiiiuul un ra|>iiellc. 

The Italians call this Arlottt/s dog. 

Child, at one time, meant a female 
infant, and was the roiTclative of boy. 

“M(Mr.N iia 's' A iKinie. r M't\ I'retiy Itfirnr. 
hfo iir (I I'lillil, I wniuU’i? - (^haKci-pciiip: 
Wiiiti r'ji Title, 111 . a. 

Child of God (J), ill the Anglican 
and C’atliolic (Jlinrch, means one who 
has het’ii ha.j)tiseil ; others consitler the 
))hraso to ineuu one converted by special 
grace .tiid ndoi»tcil into the holy family 
of (tod’s Church. 

“ In no liui'iHin, lii'roiii I wa-* ULinle n nienibor 
of ('In I'll , tiu' iliilil of Oort. 1111(1 iin iiilicntur of 
ilio Kuiuitoiu yf llt*iiYon."-r7j(m7i (\Hcehwn. 

Child of the Cord. So the dc- 

ft^ndant was called by tlio judges of the 
vehiugericht iu Westphalia, because 
overyono condemned by the *tiibuual 
was hanged to tlio branch of a tree. 

ChUde, us Chihh Harold, ChiUe of 
T.Uechildc Wahr», ChUde Rolatid, Chijic 
7'rhtram, Childc Arthur, etc. In all 
these cases the woixi “Childe” i| a 
title of honour, like the infante and 
iulouta of SiKiin. In the times of 
ohivulry, the noble youths who were 
candidates for kiiigbtliood w'ore, during 
their time prolmtion, called itHamy 
raUtfiy dmofjH'Uy and hch^lxm, Cfldlde 


or infant was the term given onlv to the 
moettfioble. (In Anglo-Saxon, the some 
word [/vn/if] means both a child and a 
knight.) 

Childe Harold. A man sated of the 
world, who roams from place to place to 
fine from himself. The “childo ” i<5, in 
fact, Lord Byron liimself, who was only 
twenty-one when he began, and tw'enty- 
eigtit when ho finished the poem. In 
canto i. (1809), ho visited Poitugal and 
Spain; in canto ii. (1810), Turkey in 
J'^rope ; iu canto iii. (181(5),’ Belgium 
a*id Switzerland ; and in canto iv. (1817), 
Venice, Itoinc, and I’lcrence. * 

Children. 7'he children hi the wood. 
The niaator of Way land Hall, Norfolk, 
on his deathbed loft a httin son, 
three )’eur8 old, and a still younger 
daughter, named Jane, to the care of 
bis wife’s brother. The boy was to 
have £800 a year when he came of 
age, and the girl £.100 as a wedding 
jiortion ; but, if the children died pre- 
viously, the nnele "was to inherit, Afler 
twelve months hud elapsed, the unelo 
hired two rnflians to murder Iho two 
babes. As they went along one of the 
ruffians relented, and killed, his fellow ; 
then, putting down the children iu 
a wooa, left tliem. The poor babes 
gathered blaeklmrries to allay their 
Iniugcr, but died during the night, au^ 
“Itobin Keilbreast” covered them over 
with Ktrawberry leaves. All thinijs went 
ill with the cruel undo ; his sons died, 
lii.s banis^were fired, his cattle died, 
and ho himself perished in gaol. After 
the lapse of seven jrears, the ruffian was 
taken up for highwiu' robbery, and con- 
fessed the whole aliair, {rcrci/: Ik- 
liqiin, iii. ii. 18.) 

" Then bad he Bung ' The Children in the Woort.’ 

(Ah' hartN»rau 8 uuclo, eiRiaod with iufHDt 
hhind 0 

Hew hlaclcberries they plucked in rteserta wild, 

And at the glUtering Moblon smiled ; 

Their lirtio curnse the rohm-redhrewt fniind, 

And strewed with pious hill the lenves Rround." 

(fan I Pustoral VI, 

Children. Tliree hundred and sixty- 
five at a birth.# It is said tliat the 
Countess of Henneborg ooousod a 
of adultery l^ecttuse nie carried t' 
whereupon the oeggar prayed that the 
countess might carry as many children 
os ther% are days in the year. Accord- 
ing to the legend, this happened on 
Good Friday, 1276. All the moles wore 
named John, and aU the females Eliza- 
beth. The countess was forty-two at 
the time. 

Children as plural of ** child.” [See 
under CmoxifiN, page 2i5, col 2.}. 


» 
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CbUe'iiOB. People of Chili. 

CThirian. A native of Oliili, p^Uvin> 
ing to Chili, etc. 

Cliil'laats Another vrord 

for MiUen'annHH ; thoso who believe 
that Christ will return to tins earth and 
roign a tbouHand years in the midst of His 
sauits. (Greek, chillas^ a thousand.) 

Chllllngluiu Cattle* A breed of 
cattle (Jm lahriis) in the park of thoXarl 
of Tankerville, supposed to be the last 
rciimant pf the wild oxen of Britain. 

Chillon^ PriHoner of Chillon. Fran- 
cois; de Bonnivnrd, of Lunes. Lcfrd 
Byron makes liim ono of six brothers, 
all of whom suffered as mart™. The 
fatlier and two sons died on the battlc- 
iield ; niio was burnt at the stake ; three 
w'cre incai’cerahKi in tlie dungeon of 
Oliillon, near the lake of Gene'va — of 
these, two died, and Francois was set 
at Hbcrly by “the Bcarnaia.” Byron 
says that Bouiiivard has left traces of 
his footst»*ps in the pavement of the 
dungeon. Ho was x)ut in prison for 
“republican principles” by the lluke- 
Bishoj) of Savoy. (1400- lojO.) 

Chilmlnar' and Balbeo. Two cities 
built by the Genii, acting under the 
orders of Jau ben «Tan, who governed 
the world long before the time of Aclam. 
Chihninar, or the “Forty Pillars, ” is 
•Persep'olis. Those two cities were built 
as lurking idaces for the Genii to hide in. 

Chfitteni Hunilreds {The). Thorc 
are three, viz# Stoke, Dcsborough, and 
Bonciibom (or Biiniham). .At one time 
the Chiltom Hills, between Before! and 
Hertford, etc,, wcr4! covered With beech 
trees which formed shelter for robbers ; 
so a steward was appointed by the 
Crown to put down these marauders 
and protect the inhabitants of the 
uoigbbourhood from depredations. Tlie 
necessity of such waten and ward has 
long since ceased, but the ofhco remains ; 
and, since when a Member of I*ar- 
li ament wishes to vacate his scat, one 
w'ay of doing so is by ajmlying for the 
stewardship of the three Chiltcnii Hun- 
Jfl’eds. The application ]^iug granted, 
the Member is advance tO an office unda' 
ihc Croiaif and his seat in the House 
is ex officio vacated. Immediatcl}'^ the 
Member has effected his olfjeot, he 
resigns his office again. The gift is in 
the hands of the ChancelloT of the £x- 
chemier. It Was refused to a Member 
for Beading A 1842* 

V The used for a similar 

purpose Barm 0n Sussex), 


East Hendrod (in Berks), the Manor of 
Poyniugtt (in Sussex), Hompholwio (in 
Yorkshire), ull of which have dim^iied 
out of use. The •Stewardship of the 
Manor of Northstead (in Yorks) survives 
(1894), but the Eschcatorsbips of Munster 
and Ulster were aMished in 1838. 

TUo f^omfon Gtizette at Aiignet 4. ISWJ.aniioHuccil 
that lUo ot the Kxclminrr liaH a|)- 

IMMiiieil Wllliani iltniry (rrftnfoll to be atowaid 
itnil twilifl nf the (Miiltoni ilumtreds in the room 
of .lolui Morrogh, rt'SiKneti," 

Chlnuera [hiMc'ra]. An illusory 
fancy, a wild, incongruous scheme, a 
castle iu^^e air. Homoi’ describes the 
chiinuTa as a monster with a goat’s 
body, a lion’s heail, and a dragon’s tail. 
It WU.8 ))^)rn in Lycia, and w^as slain by 
Bclleroi^lion. (Greek, chimaira^ a shc- 
goat.) 

Chime in with ( To), To Iw) in bar- 
mony with, lo accord wdth, to fall in 
with. I'he allusion is to chiming bells, 
“Tht(» clmocd in well Mr. l)onib<>\'M own lioim 
ami belief.’’" Diekms: Itomlny iind Won. 

Chimney MonSy or Hearth 
moucij. A Orow’ii duty for every firo- 
i»laee in a hotise (14 (Jar. ii. c. 2). Ko- 
I»ealod by 1 Will. « Mary, i. c. 2. 

Chimneypot Hat (A). The ordin- 
ary cylindrical black-silk hat, generally 
worn* as more dressy than the soft felt 
hats or stiff billycotiks. Called by the 
Fi'cnch eh cm : nee, 

ChineeO Gordon. General Gordon 
(afterwards killed at Khartoum), who 
succeeded in putting down tlxe Taepiug 
rebellion, which broke out in 18.'»1 and, 
lasted fifteen years. The rebels had 
ravaged sixteen of tlio eighteen prt)- 
vincos, ain\ had destroyed six hundred 
cities. In 1861 Ward raised an army 
called the “Ever Victorious,” which 
was placed under General Gordon, and 
in 1864 the rebellion was stamped out. 

Chlngachgook. The Tnditui cliief 
in Fouiinorc Cooper’s LaM of the 
htohieanHy Vath finder y l>eei'dayer^ and 
Pioneer. Called in French Le (Iron 
Strpeni^ 

Chink or Jink. Money ; so called 
Ixecttuso it clipikrt or jingles in the purse. 
TliuH, if a person is asked if he lias 
money, he rattles that which he has in 
his purse or pocket. 

^ “ Havf Cluukft ia tliy purse.” TuMee. 

Chintz means spotted. The cotton 
gootls originally manufactured in the 
Bast. (Persian, chinz, wotted, stained ; 
'Hindu, ehmti plur. ohinta ; Saxucrit, 
chitroy variegated.) • 
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Chios The man nf Chios. 

Homer, who lived at Chios, near the 
.^e^un Sea. Seven cities claim to l>e 
bie place of birtli— • 

> "Bmyrnft, nhtidoH, S^tiiuntK, 

Argos, Atlie'mt'.”- y'urrn. 

Chip or Chips. * 

ui carpenter is hmoivu bt/ his cktjys. A 
man is known to be a carpenter by the 
chips in his 'workshop, so the profession 
or taste of other men may be known by 
their munners or mode of spoech. Theie 
is a broadcloth slang us well as a cordu- 
roy slang ; a military, naval, ^chool, and. 
university slang. * 

ifiuch carpenters, suih chips. As the 
workman, so bis work will be. 

Jirothcr Chip. Pioperly a brother 
car|>ciitpr, but in its extended meaning 
applied to anyone <jf tho wime vcwiation 
as ourstilvcs. (As mstrec fascut ; Petro- 
nius.) 

Tln‘ rur|u*i)l*'r i«, at sea, nmiinoiiJy 

iidctr<‘HBo<l JIB " oliirw.” 

Saraioffa chips. Potatoes sliced thin 
while raw, ana^fried crisp. Sometimes 
called chipped potatoes. 

Chip or tho Old Block {A). A son 
or child of tlio same stuff as his father. 
The chip Is the same wood as tho block. 
Borko applied tho words to W. Pitt. 

Chl'ron Tlio centaur who 

taught Achilles music, raodieiue, and 
hunting. Jupiter id aced him in heaven 
among the stars, where lie is called 
Samtta'rius {the Archer). 

7'hi'ron^ nrcordiug to Dante, has watcli 
over the lake of boiling blood, in tho 
Mveiith circle of hell. 

Ghirplag Cup or Glass, A mer^- 
makiug glass or cup liquor. Wiiio 
that maketh glad tlic lioart of man, or 
nijrkt;3 him sing for joy. 

“ A (Mill ping cup ifiu.v nmtin song, 

And uiy M«'U iB in> bow I ; done: 

A t'nar of Ocffei'i* Grey. 

Chisel, I chisrUed him means, I 
cheatoil him, or ait him out of some- 
tfiing. 

Chitty-fhood. Baby-faced, Itan. A 
chit is a cliild or sprout. Both dtit and 
cMitfpfaoed are terms qf contempt. 
(Ahglo-Suson, nthf a twig, etc.) 

ChiVfdry, 

Tho paladins of Chai'lemagno were all 
scattered by tho battle of Boncesvalleik 

Tho clmiQpiana of Did'eriok were all 
SBiaoBiiiatcd at the instigation of Chriem'* 
hU^da, the bride of £zzol, King of 
Ifiuna. * 

The Knights the Bound Tsbie were 


all extirpated by tho fatal battle of 
Camlau. 

Ch&ahy. The six following clauses 
may be considered almost as axioms of 
the Arthu'riim romances : — 

(1) 'fhero was no braver or more iiobjc 
king than Arthur. 

(2) No fairer or more faithless wife 

than Guin'iver. • 

(3) No truer pair of lovers than Tristan 
antHseult (or Tristram und Ysoldc). 

(4) No knight more faithful than Sir 
Kaye. 

None so brave and amorous as Sir 
Lauu'celot. 

(6) None so -virtuous as Sir Gal'.ihhd, 

The flower of Chrrulrtf. Willi.'iui 
Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale. (Four- 
teenth century.) 

Chivy. A chase in the school game 
of “Prisoners* Base ** or Pri.soii Bara.” 
Probably a gipsy word. One boy sets a 
chivv, by leaving his bar, when one 
of the opposite side chases him, and if 
he succeeds in toui’liiiig him before he 
reaches “home/* the boy touched be- 
comes a prisoner. 

Chivy or Chivvy. Slang for the face. 
Much suing is due to rhyme, and w'hen 
the rhyme is a com|K)und word the 
rhyming imrt is somettmes dropped and 
the otlier part remains. Thus Chivy 
[Chevy] -chase rhymes with “face,*’ by 
dropping “chase’* chivy remains, and' 
becomes the accepted slang ivord. Sinii- 
larlv, daisies = lioots, thus: daisy^ roots' 
will rhyme with “ boots,” and by droji- 
ping “ rootli,** the rhyme> daisy remains. 
By the same process sky ip the along for 
iiocket, the l onipound word W'hich gave 
birth to it being “sky-rocket.” “ Christ- 
mas ” tho slang for a railway guard, as 
“ Ask the Christmas,” is, of course, from 
the rhyme , **ChTistinas-card ” ; and 
“ raspbeny slang for heart, is 

from the rhyme ‘^ raspbarry-tart,” 

*' Then (nme % knock at tlio Rory o' More [dc^urj, 

Wblclj Jnsde »»y ragpb^y heat.'^ 

Other examples given under their 
proper heads. 

Cblo e {Ki^eey, The riieph^css 
loved by Ds^lgiis in the paetoral romanel 
of Longiis, eo&iM Daphnis and Chloe. 
St. Hem’s tale of JPaul df& Viryinif^ is 
founded on the e 3 »|tiipito romance of 
Longna* 

V Prior GsUsNhrSt CentUvre “ Oloe.*’ 

in Hw’fl liW («P»t 
ii.h Lady StUFclk, George U 

“Coatwiri tp m for 
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ObCBtwMl The lover of 

Callir'rhoe, m Cfaa^ton'B Otmk ro«- 
maucOf oaUed the Zaven of ChmrSn and 
Cafhr'rhoc. (Eighth century.) 

Gboloe Spirit (J) or ** Choice Spirit 
of the Age,*Va gallant of the day, liemg 
one who delights to exaggerate the 
whims of fashion. 

^Ifobsotfs Chfice. HoBSOir.) 

Choke. Mat/ tMs piece of bread afiohe 
mPj if what I netjf in not tt*w. In ancient 
times a person accused of robbery hud n 
piece of barley bread, <mi which the nmss 
had been said, given him to swallow. |Io 
putf it in his mouth uttering the words 
given above, and if he could swallow it 
without being choked, he was pro< 
nounccd innocent. Tradition ascribes 
the death of the Earl Godwin to choking 
with a piece of brood, after this solemn 
appeal. {See CoB8N£i>.) 

Choko-poar. An a^umeut to which 
there is no answer. Bobbers in Hol- 
land at one time made use of a piece of 
iron in the shape of a pear, which they 
forced into the mouth of their yictun. 
On turning a key, a number of springs 
thrust forth points of iron in all direc- 
tions, so that the instrument of torture 
could never be taken out except by 
mCluiB of the key. 


Ghoker (A), A neckcloth. A white 
•choker is a white neckcloth or neck- 
tie, worn ill full dress, and genemlly 
•by waiters and clergymen. 0? coiu-so, 
the verb to has supplied the word. 

Chop and Chopc ^ 

Chop and change (Jh), To barter by 
the rule of thumb/ Boys ‘♦dbop** one 
article for another (Anglo-Saxon, cip~an^ 
or cedp-ian, to sell or tiarter}. 

A mutton eltop is firom the French 
coup-er, to out on. A piide chopped oft'. 

The fOind ehopn emetty Shifts from 
point to point suddenly. Tfaos is eip-a»t 
to barter or change hands. {See aJme To 
Chop ahd Oeakob.) 


** How the House of imU Htraae ut Coin- 
nious cliojUKd roiiD<V The Four 

Gevrget (Geiirse IX « 


hoiHihltc^ Ofwt^fjsllen; down in 
) mouth. {Site Chops.) 

Chop*Boiw:(j£). An eatbig-house 
where chops iand stm» are awed. 

John Bull . . . wticld set np a chu^lHiuse at 
the very sai^ of IrvUttf: 

voJ. i. ebap. vi p. SI, 

? A ChinM called a 


Ghop-house^a^i^ n stiihkp). 

Chap fobnadywordSE 

to altwcal^£m 


not the council chop with the Judge.*’ 
(See Chop and Chanob.) 

*' How now, how now, shop JorU' ! What f« tbiu i- 

*FroU4i.' uuil thatfk you.' niul '1 thauK S'vu 

MO I,* 

Auil yot * wot uroiul.' ” 

iifiukcopettre : Romeo and Juliets i i. A. 

Chops. The fheo, is allied to thn 
Latin eaputf the head ; Gi'cek 
Anglo-Saxon ecafel^ the snout; in the 
ptural, the cheeks. We talk of a “ pig’s 
chap.” 

V The Latin capful gives us the word 
chap^ a fellow or man : and its alHauee 
with MojtHgives us the tenn “ chapped ” 
hands, etc. Everyone knows tlie answer 
given to the girl who complained of 
chapped lips: “My dear, you should 
not lot the chafis come near your lips.” 

Down in the chops— t^.c. down in the 
mouth ; m a inolaucholy state ; witli the 
mouth drawn down. (Anglo-Saxon, 
cealfy the snout or jaw; Icelandic, 
kidptr,) 

Gbopn of the ChaanoL The short 
broken motion of the waves, experienood 
in crossing the English Channel; also 
the place whore such motion occurs. 

Chop'lne (2 syl.). or Chopin, A high- 
heeled shoe, ^jiie Venetian ladies used 
to wear “ high -heeled shoes like stilts.” 
Hamlet says of the actress, “ Your lady- 
ship is nearer to heaven, than when 1 
saw you last, by the ultitndo of a 
cbopine ” (act ii. «. 2). (Spanish, ehaptn, 
a high cork shoo.) 

Choreu'tss [lioru’tee]. A sect of 
horeti(^ who, among othor eiTors, per- 
sisted in keeping the Sunday a fast. 

Choiiimblo Metro. Homoe gives 
us a greatfVariety, but the main feature 
in all is the prevalence of the ch or iam- 
bus ( — ^ — ). ISpecimen translations 
of two of these metres ore subjoined ; 

(1) Horace, 1 viii. 


Lydia, why uu KtHuIoy, 

By the gren-t giwlM, iiiu, I i»ray, ruiiiaus 
you cenfrr? 

Oiiqf he wud Huvmg aail rnaiily. 

Ne\ er iit>en now, uaiii ut of toil, Mara* «uuny cuiioit 
to e ter. R. C\ ti. 


( 2 ) Tlie otifor i^cimon is \ OdeSy xiL 


Whio yon. with an «j>urf)yli>«;^(^r, 
l^•4> those driicate Hrjns, J..\ dy, of TaUdiu-.«' 
^ Ah me ! bow j 4)a sitr ur wiy hito ! 
oart-alek, that for a tmy you should foriakc 


I— V. 


tditts. 


nis 


. CkoiUUlB (2 syl.). Frendi iAsu^ents 
of the Baalist psny duiik% the llato- 
Itttion, JcAu OottereftH w^lhil»lr leA4flr» 
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Christian 


nicknamed clwnan (oivl), because he 
was accustomed to warn his companions 
of danger by imitating the scretich of 
an owJ. Cotteveau* was followed by 
(ieorgo Cadoudal. 

V It is an error to supposcj Chouan to 
be a proper name. • 

Chougbs Protected. (•''Vtf page i;i7, 
col. 1, Binns, etc.) 

. Chouse (1 sy].). To cheat out of 
something. (4itVoid says the intcrproti^r 
of the 'J'urkish emhiushy in EuglMul is 
called ihutuH^ and iu 1009 chiaus 
contrived to defraud Ids government o^, 
£4,000, an enoj iiious sum at tliat periotl. 
l'’rom the notoriety of tlie swindle the 
word c/iituts or /o litoitfn' was adopted. 

“ Ik* ih im cliiMUH." 

fit'll Jiiustin : All lirinii-t, i, I (UiHO. 

Chrlem-hllda or Chxiom-hlld. A 

woman of unrivalled heaiity, sister of 
Ouut.lier, and beloved bv Siegfried, tlio 
two chief Immes of the Niheluiigonlied. 
Siegfried gives •lier a talisman taken 
from (luntner’s lady-love, and (Junthor, 
in a lit of jealousy, induces Ilii^cn to 
murder lus brother-in law. ( Uiritimhild 
in levcnge uiaiTi(*s Ky/el, King of tlie 
lliius ; invites the Nibelungs to the 
wedding feast ; and llu re they are all 
pul. to the Hviord, except Hagen and 
(iuuther, who are iakeii juisonep, and 
put to iU'hI li by ilio bride, (eSVr Kriem- 

HILD.) 

ChriBS-oross Row {rotr to rhyme 
with /ou'j. The alphabet iu a honi- 
book, which had a cross at the beginning 
and end. 

“ rtiili)sifi>liy is hII <lu’ at). 

And scieiire ninit* the fiishidn; 

Oni Kmiuliiiiis fe.iDit the ('hriHs-criisB Row, 

Ji— d, how their diuitfhteis tlabh on.” 

.iTion. Ill Vie Kaglet. 

ChriBom or ChrlBin signifies pro- ^ 
])erly “ the white cloth aiit by the 
minister at liui)ti.sm on the nead of tho 
newly auointeawithehrism" — or. a com- 
position of oil and balm. In tlio Form 
of l*rivate Baptism is this diroctioii : 
‘^Tht'ii tho minister shall ))ut the white 
wfiture, commonly called the c#i*isome, 
upon the child.*’ The child thus bap- 
tised is called a ebrisont or chrisom 
child. If it dies within the month, it is 
slu’oudod in the vesture ; uud hence, in 
the bills of niortulity, even to the year 
infants that died within the nioi|(th 
wcie termed chrisoms, (The cloth is so 
ciiJled because it was anointed. Greek, 
chnsmffy voib rAn<>, to anoint.) 

A’ umao a liner ciul and went away an U had* 
iweu an^r chil0vi^ cliild,”— Henri/ K., 
* 1 . 8 , 


ChriBtabel [ Kris' tcM] . The heroine 
of Goleridge’s fragmeiitoy poem of that 
name.* 

ChrlBtabelle [Kris' fabiit]. Daughter 
of a “honnie king’* in Ireland. Slie 
fell in love with Sir Caulino (^.v.). 

Christendom [Kris'-fn-duw] gener- 
ally means all Christian countries ; l«it 
Shfi.kespcaro uses it fp» baptism, or 
“Christian citizenship.** Thus, iu KiHfj 
John, the young prince sayft 

” By inv L-hrirttriidom * , 

^ Ho T \vm* out of i)Vis(»n and k»*id r»ln‘»‘P, 

• I sliould Wt; nieiry an tliw <liiy in loiiif " 

• Actn.Hc^l. 

Christian [cIi = k]. The ht'ro of 
Jolm Buiiyan's allegory called Tbc /'//- 
Vrogitss, Ho flees from tho 
“City of Destruction,” and jouruP 5 \s to 
the “ Celestial City.’* He starts w'ith a 
heavy burden on his hack, but it falls oft’ 
when he stands at the foot of tlie cross. 

Christian.’ A follow or of Christ. So 
called first at Antioch (Acts xi. 2(>). 

Most Christian Doctor. Jolm CHiarlicr 
deGerson (1:163-1429). 

Most ChrisUau King. The style of 
tho King of France. (1'469.) 

Pepin lo Brof "was so styled by Pope 
Stephen 111. (7U-70H). 

Charles lo Chauvo was so styled Ity 
the council of Savonnicres (823, 810-877). 

Louis XT. was so styled by Pope Paul 
TI. (1423, 14()l-1483). 

Since wliich time GTOO) it was uiiivtT- 
sally adopted iu the French monai;fhy. . 

” And tlion, O (riiul, with gaudy tropliicA phiuiedi 
‘ Mu8tCliri)3tian kinpr,’ Alan 1^ iiHuniiiod.'' 

• CamocHS ; hwnad, liook \ ii. 

Founder of Chnsiian Eloquence. Louis 
Bordaloue, the French preadier (1632- 
1704). 

Christian Traditions* connected 
with natural objeots. 

1. JiirdSj Feasts, and Fishes. 

Tho Ass : OrQss on the back. (<SVe? 

Buntinq. \^e YBI.LOW-irAMM3SR.) 

V The Crossbill lias nothing to 
do with the Christian ci'oss ; 
the bird in so called, because its 
mandibld^ cross each other. 
Jladdt)^: Tho finger-marks ^ 
the Haddock aita John Dory. 
{See Haddock, etc.) 
jehthm^ a fish. (See IcHTHUS.) 
^ke^s Mead (q.v.). 

Pigeons or Ihwes: The Busaians 
are averse to pigeons as a food, 
becausetho Hpty Ghost assumed 
the fomt of a dove at the 
b^itiBin of Jesnt. (Sporting 
1825, p.307.) 
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Robin Redbreast : The red breast. 
{Sec Robin.) 

Stork : The cry of the Storlc. {See 
Stork.) 

Swallow : The cry of the Swallow. 
ySev Swallow.) 

Swine : Tlie holes in the forefeet 
of Swiue. {See PiOB.) 

*2, The Vegetable World. 

The Arum* Aspen, Calvary- clover, 
Cedar also CRoys), Dwftrf-eldcr, 
.T udas - tree, Passion - flower, Purple 
Orcliis, •Red Anemone, Rood Selkeii, 
Si)otted Persicaria, Thistle. • 

(iSVr these articles^ and Flowers wftii 
Traditions op Christ.; 

The' Number Tlih'toen. (AVe Tiiiii- 
tj:en.) 

Chrlstian'a [ch = k]. I'lio wife 
of Christian, who started with her chil- 
dren and Miircy from the City of 
iJostnietion ” long after her husband. 
Slie Avas placed under tho guidance of 
Mr. (Ireat- Heart, and went, therefore, 
in “silver sUpiwra” along the thorny 
road {Jiiwgan : The IhlgrtnCn Frogrm^ 
l»ut ii.). 

ChrUtmaB {KrhVnws). Christ- 
mas <;omes but oin;e a year.” {Thoman 
Ttissrr.) 

Christinaa Slang for a railway- 
. guard. Exidaiued under Chivy {r/.r.). 

Christmas Box. A small ^^ratuity 
"givpif to servants, etc., on Roxing Hay 
(the day afteik Christinas Hay), lu the 
early days of Christianity 4oxes were 
placed in churches for promiscuous cha- 
rities, and opened* on OhristmaH Hay, 
The conteixts were distributed next day 
by the priests, luid called the ” dole of 
the CluTstraasbox,” or the “box money.” 
It was customary for heads of houses to 
give small sums of money to their sub- 
onlinates “ to put into the l>ox ” before 
mass on Christmas Hay. 

Somewhat later, apprentices carried a 
box round to their mostor^s customers 
for small gratuities. The custom since 
18‘dG has been gradoaMly dying out. 

^(rtadly the hO)\ with OhrifiiniM>)xix in hand, 

Tbnntuliout Uie town route punuus, 

And of ills nuuiter’fl cuscoii ers implores 

The yearly nilte." 

Christmas. 

Christmas Carols are in c<ftumomo- 
ration of the song of the angels to the 
shepherds at the nativity. Hurand tells 
us that the bishops with ibe cleri^ used 
to sing carols ana play games on Christ- 
mas Hay. ^^Telsh, earol^ a love^song ; 
Italian, earok, eto.) 


Christmas Day. Transferred from 
tlic ()th of January to tho 2.Hh of He- 
cembor by Julius 1. (337-Ilo2). 

Old ('hrisimas ^Dag. Jauuary Gth, 
When Gregory XIII. reb>rmed the 
Calendar in laS2, he omitted ten days ; 
but when the Nc\P Style \vus adopted in 
England in 17*)2, it' was necc.-sary to 
cut off eleven iiays, Avhich drove liack 
January Gth to lleeoinbur 2oth of tho 
revious year. So w'hat Ave now call 
anuary Cth in tho Old Stylo would bo 
Christmas Day, or l)ccenib£*r 25th. 

Chrlstfisas Decorations. 7'hc great 
feast of Satuni was hold in December, 
Avhcu the people decorated tho tiuiiplos 
Avith such green things as they could 
And. 'riie Christian custom is tno same 
tiunsforred to Him who was bom in 
Rothlchom on C^hristiniis Day. Tho 
holly or Ijoly-tree is called Christ’s- 
thorn in Gf^many and Scandinavia, 
from its use in church dec<)ratioiu» and 
its putting forth its berries about Christ- 
mas time. Tlio early Oiiristians giivcan 
emblematic turn to tno custom, referring 
to tho “ righteous branch,” and justify- 
ing tho custom from Isaiah U. IJi — 
“ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
theo ; the iir-treo, tho pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify tho place of 
my sjincduury.” 

Christmas Troos and Maypolos 

are remnants of tlio Scandinavian Ash, 
called Yggdrftsil', tho Tree of 'rime, 
whose roots penetrate to heaven, Niff- 
lieim and (tiimungagap (the gap of 
g.ap.s). In Giimuiigiigap the frost giants 
dwell, ill Niffhcim is the gieat serpejit 
Nidhbgg ; and imder this root is Hel- 
hoim, the tome of tho dead. 

V Wo are told that the ancient Egyj)- 
tiaiis, at tho Winter Holstice, usiai a 
palm branch containing twelve leaves or 
shoots to syinlioIiHC tho “ cmripletion of 
the year.” Tho modem cushjrn (Ximes 
from Germany. 

Chris’tolytos l/0-is'~io-hle.\], A sect 
of Christians that ajJiicared in tho sixth 
ceutur> They maintained tliat when 
Christ descended into hell, He left His 
foiil and body there, and rose only with 
His heavenly nature. 

Christopher {St.), Tho carried 
a child over a brook, and said, “ Chylde, 
thou hast put me in grete peryU. I 
might l)ero no greater bi^rdeu.” To 
Avhich tlie child answered, V Marvel 
L thou nothing, for thou host bonie all tho 
' world upon thee, and its sins likewiso.” 
This is an allegory: Ohsistopher means 
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CkrUt-hearer ; the child was Christ, and 
the river was the river of death. 

Chrosiole ShiaU Beer {To), To 
note down events of no importance 
whatsoevei*. 

** Ho WAH a wighL, If ovosHticli wigtit. wf>rc . . . 

To Bucklo foulB and rlil'onlclo Hinall beer.'* 

ShaktsutieaTe : Oihellu,ii. 1. 

ClireiitooB ox Clvroii'lole is hy 

Florence, a monk of Worcester, tlio 
earliest of our Englisli chroniclers. It 
be^ns from Creation, and goes down to 
1119, in which year the author died; 
but it was Goutinuod by anothiV' hand to 
1141. Printed in 4to at London, 1.002. 
Its chief value consists in its serving as 
a key to the Saxon chronicle. 

durQnon-hoton-thoiogos [ch = kl. 

A burlesque poiuposo in Henry Corey’s 
farce, so called. Anyone who delivers 
an inflated address. 

A l(llltor(iiilfl|)li()8(',(iiil)oriiio, Avhove loft >ou 
(’hroiiouboto«tbol(ig4)fl ? "- Xf. CVn**// 

Chrya'alis ^cli = k]. llio form 
which caterpillars asstune liefore they 
ore converted into butterflies or moths. 
The clirysalis is also called an aureliit, 
from the Latin aurtm^ gold. Tlio 
Gxteinal covering of some secies has a 
metallic, golden hue, but others luo 
green, red, black, etc. (Gi*eok, vhrmos^ 

llie plural is cither chrymliua or 
chnjs’altdca (4 syl.). 


Cliryaa'or Fch ~ k]. Sir Artegars 
sword, “ that all other swords excelled.” 
{Sjmmr : Faerie Queene,) (See Sword.) 

Cluyilppiis. Mai ChryaippHafuiasct, 
Porimia um easet. Chryeippus of Soli 
was a disciple of Zeno tJio Stoic, and 
Cleanthes his successor. He did for the 
Stoics wliat St. Paul did for Christianity 
- ' tlint is, ho explained the system, 
sliowed by plausible reasoning its truth, 
and how it was based on a solid founda- 
tion. Stoicism was founded by Zeno, 
it is true; but if Chrysippus had not 
advocated it, the system would never 
hf^vo taken root. 

0 ’ 

Chubb {Thonias), A deistical writer 
vrho wrote upon miracles ip the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

He benrU ot Bloimt, of Maade^ IUe,and Cliufib." 

.* SprQuafi. 

Ghuok FnlL Probably a corruptifm 
of ehoek full or ch4ike f%Ul — ue, full 
enough to choke one. 


** Ayr was butdin? totne grand market ; streets , 
and inn bad been ctaokmuU durtna tiie Sunny 
bottn.”—Carij^fe, in Ame IT. wiyis, m. 

l."letter vH. S75. 


Chukwa. The tortoise at the South 
Polo on which the earth is said to rest. 

ChnnL A crony, a familiar com- 
panion, properly a bedfellow ; a corrup- 
tion either of cnambei'’mate or comrade. 

"To hai e a i;r»od i’lnnii is one of tlio i.lonAiintost 
parts of ii Aterchani 

olinp. xii. p. 1S4. 

Chum in with (To). To be on 
friendly terms with. {St^ above.) 

Churoh. The etymology of this word 
is generally assumed to be from the 
Greek, Knriou oikoa (house qf God) ; 
but ibis is most improbable, as tho word 
exsted in all the Celtic dialeotH Irmg 
before the introduction of Greek, "No 
doubt tho word means “ a circle.” Tho 
places of worsliip among tho German 
and Celtic nations wore always circular. 
(Welsh, c//)-cA ; French, Scotch, 

kirk; Greek, kirk-os^ etc.) Compare 
Anglo-Saxon circcj a church, with co co/, 
a circle. 

Hiffhf LoWy and Troad Church. Dr. 
South says, “ The High t^hurch are 
those who think highly of the Church 
and lowly of themselves ; tho Low 
Church, those who tldok lowly of the 
Churoh and highly of themselves ” 
(this may be epigrammatic, but the 
latter half is not true). Broad Churoh 
are those who think tho Chmch is broad 
enough for all religious parties, and 
their own views of religion are chiefly 
of a moral nature, their doctrinal views’ 
being so rounded and elastic that they 
can come into collision with no on^. 

V By tho “High ChiMKih” now ore 
meant thoSe who follow tlie “ Oxford 
Movement ” ; the “ Low Cliurch ” party 
call themselves the “Evangelical” 
Church party. 

The Church of Latter-day Saints. Tho 
Monnons. 

The Anglican Chiu eh. That branch 
of the Protestant Church which, at the 
Heformation, was adopted in En^and. 
It disavowed the authority of the Fojw), 
and rejected certain dogmas and rules of 
the Roman CSiurdi. 

V Since 1632 generally called the 

“Established Chttrch,” because estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament. ^ 

The Cathme ^hai'ch* The Western 
Church called itself ao when it separated 
from the Baatem Church. It is also 
called tUe Homan Catholic Churoh, to 
.distinguish it from the Anglican Church 
or Ang liottn Ca^iiUc C&urcii, a branch 
of theWestem Chts^h. 

The MafMiaM Church.. The State 
Churoh, wideh, in England, is Epim- 
pidian and m Scodand Preid>yteriaa, 
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Before the Befonnaticm it was, in bo^ 
ooimtiiesy ** Catholic ; before tfa^atro- 
duction of <7hristianitf it was Pagan, 
and before that Bruidwm. In Turkey 
it is Moharamedanifim : in Ruseia the 
Creek Church; in Chino, Indio, etc., 
other systems of religion. 

To go into the Church, To take holy 
or&ers, or becojne an ordained’* clergy- 
man. ^ 

Chnroli-goor (A). One who regularly 
attends the parish cnnrch. 

Church Invlolhlc (The), Those 
are known to God alone as His sons and 
daul^hters by adoption and grace. (hHec 
Church Visible.) 

“ t>U, may I join the cbolr iii\ IniliU}.’* 

a KUot. 

Church MiUtiuit« The Church on 
eartli means the whole liody of believers, 
who are said to be waging the war of 
faith” aguinst ‘Hho world, the and 
tlie devih” It is therefore militant, or 
in warfare. (Sec CnuBCIl Tbittmphaut.) 

Church Porch (The) was used in 
aneiont times for settling money trans- 
actions. paying dowiies, rents, and pur- 
chases of estates. Consequently, it w<is 
furnished with benches on both sides. 
Hence, Lord Stourtou sent to invito the 
Hdrt^Ils to meet him in the porch of 
Kilmin^oxi diurch to receive tlie £2,000 
^awardea them by the Star Chamber. 
'(Lord de lion : Tower of Zondofi.) 


• Church Triumpluyit (The), Those 
who are dead and gone to their rest. 
Having fou^T the tight ondetriumphed. 
they belong to the Church triumphani 
in heaven. (See Csvbch Militaht.) 


Church Visible (The), All osten- 
sible Christians ; all who profess to be 
Christians ; all who have been baptised 
and odinitted into Church Communion. 
(See CuuBOB IznrxBiBUB.) 


ChurohOfL Baptised. 

To church a woman is to read the 
appointed service when a woman comes 
to church to return thanks to God for 
her “safe deliverance** and restored 
(jpalth. ' 

Olmrelimrasn long day 

pipe, sudi as cktxfmwurdetm used to 
smoke some half a centmy ago when 
they met toother in the tMum tavern, 
afi^ they had made up their accounts 
in the vestry, or he^ elected to office at 
the Easter meeting. 





Chiurohyard Cough (A), A con- 
sumptive cough indicatii^ the near 
approach of death. ^ 

Chus'ilewit (Martin), The hero ox 
Dickens’s novel so called. Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit is a typo mean tyranny and 
sordid greed. 

Chyudo'iinx. A chief Druid, whose 
tomb, with a Greek inscription, was dis- 
covered near Dijon in 1598. 

Ci-dovaat (French). Former, of 
times gong by. As Ci'-derant qovciitot ' — 
i,e, once •a governor, but no longer so. 
cyi^devant phihmphen moons philoso- 
phers of former days. 

*' The Atii><^ll:iMori of ttiisirosii put >icr in tuindof 
tier vi-fliMAiit ahlgsllstilit."— ./rtn« Porter: Thait- 
(im^ of Witr^uw, I'luip. xxi. 

Clo'ero. So called from the latin, 
elect* (a wart or vetch). Plutarch says 
“ a flat excrescence on tlie tip of his nose 
gave him this name.” His real name 
was (Tullius) TuUy. 

La hoHcttc (lc.,Vicero% Philippe Pot, 
prime minister of Louis XI. (1428- 
1494.) 

lyte Cicet *0 of France, Jean Baptiste 
Massillon (16G.^-1742.) 

The Ctcero of Get'mang, Johann III., 
doctor of Brandenburg. (1455-1499.) 

The Cicero of the British Senate, 
George Canning (1770-1827.) 

The British Cicero, William Pitt, Eoxl 
of Chatliam (1708-17/8.) 

The Ckn'stian Cicero, Lucius Cadiua 
lioctantius, a Christian father, who died 
330. 

The Oilman Cicero, Johaim Sturm, 
printer and scholar. ( 1 507 - 1 589. ) 

Cloerolfc (4 syl.). A guide to j)oint 
out objects of interest to strangers. So 
called in the same way os Paul was 
called by the men of Lystm “Mercu*- 
rius, becaufe he was the chief speaker ** 
(Actsxiv. 12). Cicero was the siieoker 
of speakers at Borne; and certainly, in a 
party of sight-seers, the guide is ” the 
chiet ipeaker.’* It is no compliment to 
the gr^t orator to call the gb o patterer 
of a sftfW-place a Cicero ; but we must 
not throw stones at our Italian neigh- 
bours, as w§ have conferred simil|ur 
honour on our great epic poet in chon^ 
ing ** Grub Street*’ into ** Milton Street. * 

V Pronounce chioh^e^ro’ny, 

very all band loquadoun lilreifnisrwiioahoiiii 
Stmngeirs nhont tbdr piMsen^aaltertes, mlaces, 
aod ruina it callad fla Italyl er a 

2 lcero.’'-JV«i4ja; On ike Study of Whrds, teetiira 
^ t.p.ss, 

V In England, generally oallfid 
guide.” * 
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Clolftbe'o \r?te-rJnz-bc(^^^d\. Adanpler 
about wtniieii ; tho prolossed palbuit of 
a iiiaiTiod woiriau. ,Al 80 tlie knot of 
»ilk or rilibou whioh is attached to fauR, 
wulkiup-MtickH, uTubnillu!?, otc. f'/r/*- 
ftnttiif, the practice (buigliiig about 
women. 

Ciolc^nias or (UjUv'hkm. Mercury. 
So callutl from mount Oyllc'ui*, in JVlo- 
ponno'MUK, wlicre lio was born. 

Clcnto* 111 Lai in ru-uin uiciuin Uio 
lonKt}i of a n*tMl uji to the knot, Kucih a.s 
tlio intcriiodcR mafic into a Tan-pii»e. 
Hoiico Yii^il (/'>/. ii. a(i) dcsciibes a 
Pan -pi no jih “ isVpU'm vnmpaeta cirufis 
Jhtuld. It is called (/ow-bano, because 
ef)WH imt nnfrctjiKuitly eat it, but arc 
killed by it. It is one of the most p<»i- 
Honoiis of plants, ami some think it made 
tlie fatal draught f^iveii to Socratoa. 

•‘Slcnt cicntii Imuniii m'Ikmiiiui ohI. mu- t-uutsr 
\inurn."- lUm)i, \i\. 1 

*' gviiu pi'lcnun uimiuon wilih e\ iMr<,'aH* ” 

^ JIoi'(^fr : V 

Cld. Arahio for hnL Don Koderi'go 
Laynoz, Uuy Diaz (son of Diaz), Count 
of Jlivar'. lie was callcil “ mto ritl r/ 
t'rtnipr(K(or,^^ my lord the cliampion (lOio- 
JOOt)). (\)rruption of Saul. 

The (UtVs Babie'ca. or 4 

»yl-)* (‘SVr lloiiRTJ.) 

The Ctd'K Hint r(f. ColaMii, The sword 
taken by the (b*d Hoflfui^o fiMin Kin*^ 
Burarw'aa called Tizo'na. ( Vc/* Swoitn.) 

The roi'tuflucse CkI, Nunc/ Alva'rez 
Porei‘'r}i, {general diplonnilist. (lobO- 
H.'ll.) 

Old Hamet Benengoli. The hu]>- 
posititiouH aiitlior fd' Jh>n Q/n rote's Ad- 
ventures^ 

Cigog^e (Frenrli). A stork. Conte 
de In etffof/)te. An old wif*‘'stale; silly 
tittlc-Tcittle. “ On confr drs rhosrs iner- 
reittenses dr hi en/otnie ” 
stories are told of the stork). I'hw, no 
doubt. refer.s to the iiuincroua Swedish 
hijxonds of the stork, one of wliieli is that 
its very name is derived from a stork 
%iii^ round the cross of Clirist, crying. 
titurXal Sttjrhti ! (strengthen, stn'ngtheu, 
or- bear up\ and ns Uio stork has no 
voie6 at ail. the legend cVrtaiii])' is a 
*\£hute dc III ciijoffnc,'* or old wife's 
faole. 

“ un’uii tu* f-ruye (iiic tniU co «uie 

j fti mpixjru* jimnn* picsMU lie iviww’ pyiir 
oiintw oe la cipiipm-. on do iim a. ore I'ou*.*'-- Ze 
Simuin iiouf j/c.MvN, in.'] 

Cillaroa. {See 5ofiSE,) 

Bog^l^dnuL Thostrait 


Clmmer'lan Darknegs* Homor 
(possibly from some story os to the 
Arctic night) supposes the Cimmerians 
to dwell iu a land “beyond the oeeau- 
stream,” whore the sun never shone. 
(Odi/s.y xi. 14.) 

“ In dark rMnniertan dm*! 1 v\ i‘i dw idl.’’ 

Miltoo. L'Alluno. 

Cincbo'na or Quinine. So mim^d 
, froui tlif* wife of the Of into del Cliinehoii, 

I viceroy of I’eru, whence tlie liark was 
1 first sent to ISiiroixs in KUO. Limurus 
erroneously named it Ciiiclioua for CUiu- 
chA-iia. ( See l^iiuviAN B AKK. ) 

ilnolnna'tiiB, the Roman, was plough- 
ing his field, wlien ho was saluted as 
Ibetator. After he had conqueied the 
Volsci and delivered his country from 
danger, he laid down his office and re- 
liinuMl to his jiloiigh. 

“ And frum tin* 

Thonixoi: huUM.rdl 

77je Cmcinnntns of the Anuruuns. 
George Washington (1732-1700). 

Clndereria U%ttlc ci nder g\ rl ] . Hej o- 
ine of a fairy tale. She is tte drudge id 
the houao, dirty "with housework, wliilo 
her older sisters go to fiiie balls. At 
length a fairy enahlrs her to go to tho 
nrince's ball ; tbe prince fulls in love with 
ru'r, and she is discovered by iiu-nns of a 
glass slii>per wliich she drops, and whieli 
will tit tio foot but her own. 

The f//ff.vv sliiiper is a inistranRlation of ' 
paidoujle en rair (a fur slqiper), not en 
verve. {Ii. C. Per rani t : i'univs de^’evs)' 

Cinque Cento. An opitliet applieil 
to art between IdOO-lOOO ; called in 
Franco Jlenmssance., niid in I'bighuid 
TJizuhethmu It WiiS^ the Tevival of the 
claHsieal or aiitii^uo, but is geuerally 
I uudersleod as a dovogatory term, imply- 
1 ing debased or inferior art. The great 
schools of art closed with ITiOO. 'J'ho 
“immortal five” gicat painti^rs werf3 
all bom in the previoUH century : viz. 
Leonaido da Vinci, born 1452 ; Michel 
AngSlo, 1474; Titian, 1477; Raphael, 
M80 ; and Correggio, 1494. Ctmpic 
Cento is tbe Italian for 500, omitting tho 
thonsnndznmil eh^ue cento. 

Cinque j. Originally tlio 

five Ben ports: j&astings, Sandwich, 
Dover, Romney, and Hythe. Subse- 
quently 'g^iucbelsea and Rye were added. 

Cinter (^). The framing erected 
between piers to hold up tho stones of 
tui arch during the making thereof. 

"(Vruin cruile liclicfa iiwy lie needful iu the 
infancy mf n usttoii, tint when tbe nrr-h is uiatle, 
when the iiitelUrace fs fully dexeloiied. the 
cinter ie tbrawn down and iratU Btande uiisu> 
i>orted.*'— it X>. Ftttcc«tt, 
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Cipher. Dr« Wheweirs riddle i»— 

' A headless man bad a letter ioi) to write, • 

He wlio read lt> inati^rM) Imd l»At his sigbt; 

TUe dumli repeated it [naught) word tor word. 

And deaf was tbo man who listened and heard 

[wmiiit). 

Cir'ce (2 Byl.). A norceireBs. Bh« 
lived in the island of iRfioa. When 
Ulysses landed there, Circe turned his 
cornpHnioiis u^to awiuo, but Ulysses 
resisted this metamorphose by virtu* of 
a lierb called given him by Mer- 

cur>\ 

• • “ Wlio knows not Cjrcp, 

Tlie »iauf)rlitt*r of the Hun, whose clmviiiM cui»^ 

tviiocver utstpd lost his uprigld Blia|)e, ^ 

And jlownward fell into a crroxelllug hwIiic 

Afilton: OoMtM, GO— oa 

Clrolo of m'loa. A white niiubow 
or luniiiious ling somotimes seen in 
Alpine regions opi»o8ito the sun in foggy 
wciitlior. 

Cironlt. journey imido throngli 
the coiiiitioH of Great Britain hy tho 
judges twice a year, lliere are six cir- 
cuits in England, two in Wales, and 
three in Scotland. Those iii England 
arc called the Home, Norfolk, Midland, 
Oxfoid, Western, and Northern; those 
of Wales, thes North and South circuits ; 
and those of Scotland, the Southern, j 
Western, and Northern. ' 

CArcumbendlbus (A), Ih look a 
clrcHmhnifbbm^ i.t. he wont round about 
and round about lief ore coming to tho 
point. 

. “ Psrlikkiiig of wluit BCholara aill the penplims- 
tlc and ainlm'?it<u*y, and thu vulgar lUc chtiuii- 
hcndiliiiH W^rolt: Wamlf)/, rliap. xxo. 

ClroumooU'lAiis. A seA of the 

African Don'atists in the fonith century ; 
BO called because the/rambled from town 
to town to re^ss grievances, forgive 
debts, manumit slaves, and set them- 
selves up as the oracles of right and 
wrong. (Latin, eircnm^eelloi to boat 
about.) 

Clroiimolaed Brethren (in 7/f/r/t- 
hrm). They were Prynne, Bertie or 
Burton, and Bastwick, who lost tlicir 
ears and had their noses slit for lam* 
pooning Henrietta Mari;{i and the bishops. 

^^tronmloeu'tlon A tenn 

applied in ridicule to* oiit public ofticos, 
b^use each perjoii tries to shuffle off 
every act to some one else ; and before 
anytiiing is done it has to pass flirough 
so many departments, that every fly i» 
crushed on a wheel. The term was 
invented by Ohodes IHokens^ and ap<' 
pears in 

^ Cirto4te«it Gt Ohiurbh Boot An 
eocleaipsticii due^ paid chiefly in coro^ 


in the reign of Canute, etc., on St. Mar- 
tin's Day. 

Cist (Greek Latin asio). A 

chest or box. Generally used as a 
coffer for the remains of the dead, nic 
GnMjk and Homnn%ist was a deej) rylin- 
drit'ol basket made of wickerwork, likn 
a lady's work-luisket. The basket int(» 
which voters cast theit tablets was Ciilletl 
u ^‘cist;’’ but tho mystic cisl used in 
the rites of Ceres was latterly nmdo of 
bronco. 

cut Ut% (A), All urn for tlie nshes 
of those buried in cist.s. 

CUter^olons. A religious ord(U', so 
culled from the monastery of Oister'cium, 
ijtmv' Dijon, in France. Tim abbey of 
('istereium or Citeaux was fotimled by 
Itotiert, abbot of Moh^me, in Burginuly, 
at the close of the eleventh ccmtiiry. 

Clt^Mlel (.7), in fortification, a Rinall 
strung foii, constructed either within 
the place foriifhid, or Ai tlie most, in* 
accessible spot ofits gencu'al ontUne ; to 
give refuge for the giuTison, tliat it may 
prolong the defence after the place has 
fitllen, or to hold out for the best terms 
of eauitulation. Citadels gcmnully eoiti- 
inuuu the intiTior of the placet, and are 
useful, therefore, for overawing a popu- 
lation whicli might otherwise strive* to 
shorton a siege. (French, ' ct/adti/r ; 
Italian, ntadvlTu^ a little city.) 

Cities. 

CUics o f Itrfi(r/e, Moses, at the com- 
mand of God, set apart, tlinte cities on 
the oast of Jordan, and Joshua added 
three others on tho west, whithfjr any 
iiersou might flee for refuge who had 
killed a human creature inadvertently. 
The three on the east of .Tordsiii were 
Bozer, Ramoth, and ^Tolan : the throe on 
the west wu-c Heshron, »S}iPch«iri, and 
Kodesh. (Dent. iv. 4;>; Josh. xx. 1-H.) 

7’//^ Cities of the riant. Bodoni and 
Gomoirah. 

“ Aln’Hin (IwolU’fl in the l:iml r»r Cjirirwin, fuui Lot 
in llie nf the jibiln, ai)ft pilclieil his 
lent towA^l rSniloiii,” “lien. xiii. !'-*. 

The Seven Cities. EgnJ, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Atligns, Rome, Constantinople, 
and either Loudon for commerce, 
Paris for beauty. {Sec PENTArojJS.) ^ 

ClttHen King (The). Louis Philippe 
of^Fiunce. Bo called Wouse. lie wa^ . 
ejected king by the citizens of Paris. 
(Bom 1773, reigned 1^30-1848, dies! 

jsoo.) ' . 

City (A)r strictly speaking is g krae 
town with tt oorporatiem ohd cathedinil 
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but any large town is so called in 
ordinary speech. In the Bible it means 
ii town baring wall^aud gates. 

" The eldest son of tlie llret uiivn [OuinJ ttiuliled 
R oity (Qen. tv. 17)— -not, of cotirtie, a Kittevoh or a 
nattylim, tint allll a oity."— JBtr'irNtMCO»; Orifftu of 
A'tUmis, iiarc I. eiiap. i. 

City College {The), Newgate. The 
wit is now a thing of the past. 

City of Bells {The). Strasbarg. 

"Uo was n atrasTiurfrlicr, and in that city of 
lieIJa hiid lieen a inmhral iiracrltlouer."— JlfajANd 
Rtid : The Scalp lluutere, chap. \ . 

City of David {IVu)’. Jeinisalom. 
So called iu compliment to King Darid. 
(2 Sam. V. 7, 9.) 

City of Dostruotlon CTht^. This 
world, or ratlier, the woiiu of the un- 
coil veiiod. Buuyan makes Christian 
lice from the “ City of Dostructiou ” and 
journey to the “Celestial City,’* by 
which he allegorises the “walk of a 
Christian ” from conversion to death. 

City of Ood‘ {Thc^, The church or 
whole body of believers; the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, in contradistinction to 
the oity of the World, called by John 
Bunyau the City of Destmetiou. The 
)hraBe is that of St. Augustine ; one of 
lis chief works bearing tliat title, or 
rather J)e Ciritatc J)H. 

City of Lantoms [Tht^. A suppo- 
sititious city in Lucian’s Verw Hietoriet, 
situate somewhere bi^youd the zodiac. 
{Sec I.iANTERN-Land.) 

City of Palaoea {'The). Agrippa, in 
the reign of Auj^tua, converted Borne 
from “a city of brick huts to one of 
marble palaces,” ((y. Suetonius.) 

Calcutta is oallea the “ City of Pal- 
aces.” Modem Paris well deserves the 
compliment of being so called. 

City of RofOgo (TV/c). -Medi'na, iu 
Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecca. 
He entered the city, not os a fugitive, 
but iu triumph, A.n. 622. {See under 
Cities of Befuoe, page 265.; ^ 

City of St. Uioliaol (The), Bum- 
fi'ios, of which city St. ^chael is the 
patron saint. 

City of Saints. Montreal, in Can- 
ada, is so named because all the streets 
are named after saints. 0 

Martin . . . said lie came front rUemb 
ml] A city of saints, where alt the streets were 
8Rints."-.A-.jttfar Ountht, Sej^tember 

llHiU| liCSil, 

City of the 
Jerooalem. 


Oroat Xing (Th0)^i,e, 
aa. xlviOTjwti T. 96.) 


City of the Sovon BtUa (The). 
Bom«, built on seven biils {Urba septa- 
colhsji The bills are the Aventine, 
Cselian, Capitdliuev Esquiline, Pal&tine, 
Quirlnal, and YiminaL 

The AVSSTIKK Hn.L was jjlven to the people. 
It WHS (ieented milucl^\hecnu(ie liere Uemus whb 
ulaln. It watt slso osUea Collis Diauie," from the 
Tcniple Of 1)iAnA which stood there. 

TheO^i.tAP Hiux was giveiuo Cwlius Vihenna, 
the Tuscan, who came to the help ol the Koinaiis 
in tSie Sablue war. 

The CahctomSs Hii.i. or *’ Mon» Tarpeius." 
also calleil ‘*Moua Satiirnl," on which stood the 
great caatle nr capitol of Home. It coutaiu^d tho 
Temple of Jupiter Gaidtolluns. 

'.The Bsq III UN's Hiu^ was given hy Ausustiis 

Mecttmas, who hnilt thereon a iiiHgnltlcent 
mansion. 

The PAI.ATTVB BlM. was the largest of the 
seven. Hero Uonuiliis held his court, u hence the 
word imlat'o " ipaUUiunt). 

TheQuiuiVAh B|.hh was where the Quirt'eor 
Cur^B settled. It was alio called ‘'UaliHiliiim," 
from two irarhle statues ol a horse, one of which 
WHS the w<>rk of Phidias, the other of PraxiteiSs. 

The ViMiNAi. Hill was so called from tho 
number of osiers tvimiMs) which grew ttiore. it 
contained the Temple of Jupitei ViiiiiiiKIis. 

City of tllO Sim (The). A romance 
by Campanella, similar to the Itepuhlic 
ot Plato, Utopia of Sir Tliomas More, and 
Atlantis of Ldtd Bacob (1568-1639).’ 

City of tlio Violet Crown. Atbena 
is BO called by AristopbanSs {loaretfiayot 
^see JEquiteSy 1 323 and 1329 ; and Achar- 
nians^ 637). Macaulay refers to Athens 
os the “violet-crowned ci^.” Ion (a 
violet) was a representative king of 
Athens, whose four sons gave names to 
tho four Athenian classes ; and Greece, 
iu Asia Minor, was called Ionia. Athens 
was the city of “ Ion crowned its king ” 
or “ of ttif, Violet crowndil.” Similai'ly 
Paris is the “ city of liUes ” — i.e. fleurs- 
de-lttce or Louis-floyrers. 

V I do not think that Athens was 
called from ** the purple hue 

which Hymettos assumed in the evening 
sky.” 

ClTlo Crown. (See fender Crown.) 

Civil List. Now applied to expenses 
voted aanuBJly by Parliament to pay 
the personal expenses of the Sovereign, 
^e household expenses, and the pensions 
awarded by B<^al bounty ; but before 
the remn of Wilbain ilL it embraced 
all tho headslM public expenditure^ ex- 
cept those the atiny and navy. 

CMl IblglgtlWto A Civic or 

znunici]^ nmgxstxate, as distinguished 
trom ecoMaxocal authority. 

mni too (The), 

0.d.S. 

to oow the of the dijnematic 
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collectian at the rereuue, aud other ex- 
peufies nether perteimng to the •Sove- 
reign, the army, nor the navy. 

ClTll War. War between oitixens 
(cirilh). In English history the term is 
applied to the war betwemi Charles 1. 
and his Parliament ; but the War of the 
Bed and White Boses was a civil war. 
In Ainoricji thb War of Secession (1861- 
1865) was u civil war. • 

Civls Ronuutnn Bum. This single 
pica* Buflltced to arrest arbitrary condem- 
nation, bonds, and scourging. Hen6b, 
when the centurion commanded Paul *^o 
be examined by scourging,*’ he virtually 
pleaded “ Civis Bomflnus sum**; and 
asked, ** Is it lawful for you to aconrge a 
Koinau citizen, and uncond&mned ? ** (1) 
Xo Bonian citizen could be condemned 
unheard ; (2) by the Valerian Law he 
could not be lH>uud ; (3) by the Sempro- 
iiian Law it was forbidden to scourge him, 
or to beat him with rods, aho 

Acts xvi. 37, etc.) 

CMtaa SoUfl. Aj^litical and philo- 
sophical romance by l^omasCompanella 
no68-1639), bom at Stillo, or Stilo, in 
Italy. This romance is a kind of Utopia, 
formed on the model of Plato's JieputUc. 
His society is a sort of convent-life 
established on the principles of a theo- 
cratic communism. 


to be the correct Ei^lish form of saluta- 
rion, {Tayht' : Words and IHaces.) 

Clailu {See Clcpbb as a Claic.) 

OlMMsa-Oael AnlrisliFcuiau 

organisation founded m Philadelphia in 
1870, and known ifl secret as the united 
Brotherhood ” ; its avowed oldeot being 
to secure ^'tlio complete and absolute 
independence of Ireland from Great 
Britain, and the complete severance of 
all political counootion between the two 
countries, to he effected by unceasing 
preparati^ for aimed insurrection in 
irefaiid. * * {See l)YNAHn'E Satubday . ) 

In 1W3 Alexnndcr SiitliiHii whh mir 

of tbo tlircft IWHdH of this cltih, ro wJiirli in linr 
the dvnMinite oiitmgcH in London (Janiuin, ihki), 
and rott dimitfn to niurdiM* tlio Queen’* mlnisU'i u. 

Clap-trap. Something introduced Ut 
win applause ; something really worth- 
less, but sure to take with the ground- 
lings. A /f‘ajj to catch applause. 

Clappar. A plank bridge over a 
stream * a foiry^gato. aA rooting- board 
is called a clap-board. 

** A lUtle low and lunetMtiue ehed. 

With a r«>nf of clnudtoards overhead.” 

AHcc Cars: Settlers* Christmas kir. 

Probably a corruption of clath -board, 
a covering board, from Anglo-Saxon , 
elath^ a covering, whence our clothes. 

V Boai’ds for making casks are also 
called “ clap-hoards,” 


Clabber Napper’ie Hole. Near 
•Gravesend ; said to be named after a free- 
booter ; but nipre likely the Cpltic Caei'- 
her Varber (water-town lowov camp). 

Claek ]>Ib1i. A dish or basin with 
a movable lid. Some two or threo 
centuries ago beggars used to proclaim 
their wont by daoldng the fid of a 
wooden dish. 

” (7an you think I get iny living hy a ijell and 
clAck-dlah ? 

” .... How’s that ? 

“ W liy , Legging, air.” Fam&y qf Low Uew). 

daft. An Egyptian head-dress with 
long lappets pendent on the shoulders, 
as m the statue of Amenophis HI. 

^ClalCFlie-liar'yab* At Fort Van- 
couver the medium Of Bit^arcoune is a 
mixture of Canadian -French, Etwlish, 
Indian, and Qbinno« An Englishman 
goes by the name qi a oor- 

mp^n of King an Axnmican 

is called Boston j ana m ewdinOry salu- 
tation is ,3^ is ex- 

nlained bir the ftMsf that Indians, 

frequent^ liearlag a « nipied 

Clark adajpssaed w 
«* Ohgrk, Ww axe Imagm^ this 


Clapperclaw. To jangle and claw 
each other about. (Putch and GermBii, 
klappenf to strike, clatter.) 

” Now they arc dapper-clawing one nuothrr ; 
rU go liM>k on."— ShiiKespeare : Trailns,aud ilrn- 
•WoTv.A 

7 A clapper-claw is a back-scratcher. 

Clapper • dndgeoM Abram-men 
(^.e.). The clapper is the tongue of a 
bell, and in cant language the human 
** tongue.” Pudgeon is a slang word 
for a hoggdr. 


Clapping the Prayer Booke» or 

stonming the feet, in the Bonian Cath- 
olic Churdi, on Good Friday, is designed 
to rignify the abandonment of our 
Saviour by His disciples. This is done 
when twmvQ of the thirteen burning 
candles are put out. Tlie noise comes 
from within the choir. 


CUmne : CUmiieiira. Appknse by 
lapping the himds; persons paid for 
,oing BO. M. Sauion, in 162(b estab- 
isbed in Paris an office to ensure the 


success of dramatic moces. sHe was the 
• first to organise the Parisian chque. The 
manager sends an order to his office for 
any number of olaqueursf sometiihes for 


IT 
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600, or ovf!U more, llie class is divided 
into cammusai) tliose who commit tho 
pieces to memory and ore noisy in 
pointing out its ificrits ; neurn, who 
faugh at tho puns and jokes ; plrurmrs, 
cliiefly women, who are to hold their 
j)ockot-haudkcrchiot;j to their eyes at 
the moving parts ; chatomllenrH^ who 
are to keep uie audience in good humour ; 
ttiid hiHHcura^ who are to cry (Jns) encore. 
1'he Homans had thoii- Laudicomi 

Claras (Stock Exchange term). The 
Chatham, London, and Dover liailway 
Ordinary Stock (C.L.K.S.). •• 

Clare (6?.). A religious order of 
women, the second tliat St. Francis in- 
stituted. It was founded in 1213, and 
took its iminn from its first abbess. 

Clareaoeux lUnir-of-Arma One of 

the two provincial heralds, with juris- 
diction over tlio southem provinces. Tho 
name was taken in honour of the Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward III. 
Tlie herald of tlio northern provinces is 
called NoiToy King-of-Anns. 

V Garter -King-of-Anns, also “Prin- 
cipal Kiug-of-Aniis,’’ has to attend on 
Knights of the Garter, and arrange 
whatever is required in connection with 
these knights. There is a Bath King- 
of-Anns, not a member of the college, 
to attcncl on Knights of tho Bath. 

Clarendon. 2'he CumiituHom of 
Clarendon. Laws made by a general 
comicil of nobles and prelates, hold at 
Clni’endon, in Wiltshire, in 1164, to 
chock the power of the Church, and 
restrain tlie prerogatives of ecclesiastics. 
These famous ordiiiancoH, sixteen in 
number, define the limits of tlio patron- 
age and jurisdiction of tho Pope m these 
realms. 

Clarendon Tirpe. The black letters 
which head these articles ar^ so called. 

Claret. The wine so chilled does not 
receive its name from it.s colour, but the 
colour so caJ led receives its name from 
the wine. The word means clarified 
\si\\o {r\mim chrc’tmn), Wha^we call 
htpjiocviis was called elatr'twn^ made of 
Wiue and hoiu'y clarified. 

Claret. Blood. To hr otuh one's claret. 
To give tnie a bloody nose ; so called 
from flic claret colour. 

Clarot Cup. A drink made of cla#at, 
brandy, lemon, borage, sugar, ice, and 
carbonated water. 

Clarot Jttg (One's). One^s nose* 
(See ahot^Cy Clabet.) 

To tap vne'u claret jug. To give one a 


bloody nose. “ Tap ” is meant f^ r a 
pun— to broach and to knock. 

Claailo RaoM (The). The five chief 
horse-races in England, viz. the 2.000 
and 1,000 guinea races for two-year-olds, 
run at Newmarket, the Derby for fillies 
and colts, the Oaks for fillies only, and 
the St. Leger. 

ClaMAoa. The best, authors. Ihe 
Hqmans were divided by Ser'vius into 
six classes. Any citizen who belonged 
to the highest class was called class'tnisy 
all the rest were said to be infra clAssem. 
ITrom this tho best autliors were termed 
ftass'ivi aucto*re8 (classic authora), i.c. 
authors of the best or first class, llie 
high esteem in which Greek and Latin 
were held at the revival of letters ob- 
tained for these authors tlie name of 
classic, emphatically ; and when otlier 
first-rate works arc intended some tlis- 
tinctive^ome is added, as tho Eiiglisli, 
French, Spanish, etc.*, classics. 

Claude Lorraine (t.r. of Lon-aine). 
Tliis iucoiTcct form is generally used in 
English for the name of Claude le 
Lomiin, or Claude Geleo, the French 
landscape painter, bom at the Chateau - 
de-Ohamage, in Lorraine. (1600-1()82.) 

2 he Scotch Claude. Thomas of Dud- 
dingstoii (near Edinburgh) . 

Claus (Santa). (See Sakta Claus.) 

Clause. lei ter •elan sc f a close lettei; 
sealed with tho royal signet or privy- 
seal ; in opposition to letUrs^ateni^ 
which are left open, the seal being 
attached simply as tf legal form. 
(“ Clause, ’ Latin claitsnsj shut, closed. 
“Patent,” Latin open.) 

Clause Rolls (JtotUli vlausi). Close 
Bolls. (See Closb Bollb.) 

*' rinuBo Hulls contain all such matters uf roeuixl 
na Men* cuiinnitM'it to close writs. Thew* Holla are 
pn'served in ll>f Tower.’'— Jof oft; JHotioimri/. 

davle. JBm'ning of the Clavie on New- 
year's eve (old style) in the village of 
Burghead, on the southern shore of the 
Moray Fritli. The clavie is a sort of 
bonfire made of casks split up. One of 
the casks is split into two parts of differ- 
ent sizes, ana aif important itoui cif the 
ceremony is ||p join these ports toother 
ivith a huge naif made for the purpose. 
Whence the name elarm ^tin), a nai). 
Chambers, who m his JBook of Lays (vol. 
ii. p. rt9) minutely describes the cere- 
mony, suggests that it is a relic of Druid 
woruiip, but it seems to me to be con- 
nected with the Roman ceremony ob- 
sexTod on the 13ih Srotember, and called 
the clmus annUHs. The two divisions of 
the ooak, I think, symbolise the old and 
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the uew^ year, which are joined together 
by a nail. The two parts are ungual, 
because the fiart of the new year j^ed 
on to the old is very small in comparison. 

Clavllatio. Tlie wooden horse on 
which Don Quixote got astride, in order 
to disenchant tho Infanta Antonoma'aia 
011 ( 1 ^ her husband, who were shut up in 
the tomb of Qig^eu Magun'eia, of Cfiui- 
day'a. It was the very horse on which 
Peter of Provence carried off tho fair 
Magalo'na ; it was constructed bV Mer- 
lin, aild was governed by a wooaetl pin 
ill the forehead. (The word niean| 
iroodtn Peg,) {Don Quixote^ part ii: 
book <3, chaps. 4, 5.) {Svo CambVSCjLN.) 

Claw nimns the foot of an outinal 
armed with claw’s ; a hand. To rhw is 
to lay one’s hands u|)on thiu». It also 
means to tickle w’ith the hand ; hence to 
please or flatter, puff or praise. .^Anglo- 
Saxon, clawuy a claw, with tho verb c/tfir- 
to claw.) 

(yaw me and I will claw ikeCy means, 
praise me, and I will praise you,** or, 
scratch my back, and 1 will do the same 
for you. 

“ “ Liiugli w luMi 1 am merry, and claw no man in 
lii» lunnnKr.'’- Shakeitpenre : Mueh Ado,etc.y .i.3. 

Claw-lwolBe. Flatterers. Bishop 
Jewel speaks of “the Pope’s claw- 
backs.*-’ {Sec above y and Clappebclaws.) 

.Clay^more or Glaymme (2 syl.) is 
the Celtic glaif (a bent sword), Graelic 
tl^idhe(ynh\a. sword), and m6r (gi*eat), 
(.SVr Mobolay.) 

“ r\e told ihet’i^ow the BntithntM fell 
lletu'Hth the hroad claymore.” * 

Ayhtun : ErfCutUm of i/ontrewe, atanat s. 

Clean. Free from*blame or fault. 

“ Ye are clenn, liut not a]].”-~J<>hn xlil. 10. 

Biu.. To ehow a clean hill of health, 
(•SV page laS, col 1. Bill of IIealth.) 

Bkeast. To make a clean hreaet or 
Make a clean breast of it. To make a 
full and unreserved confession. 

Hands. To have clean hands. To be 
quite clear of some stated evil. Hence 
clean -banded.*’ 

To keejo the hands elfan. Not to l»e 
in^lvcd m wrong-doing. 

Reart. To have a heart, A 

righteous spirit. 

” Create in me a clean beart, and renew a riffbc 
spirit within me."— Psalm U. 10. ^ 

Heels. To show a clean pair of heeh. 
To make one’s escape, to mu awey. 
Here “ clean ” means fm from obstruc- 
tion. 

** The Maroons were ransww slaves' who bad 
.... shown their tyrants A dsan iwlr of iil^ls 


Life. To live a clean life. Blameless 
and uudeflled. 

Tonqtte. a clean tongue. Not abusive, 
not profane, not foul. 

dean {To), 

Glean awag ! Scijpb on, go on clean* 
ing, etc. 

To clean down. To sweep dowm, to 
SwUl down. 

To clean out. To purify, to make 
tidy. Also, to win another’s money till 
his pocket is cpiite empty. 

To clean To wash up, to put in 
order. * 

V Clean, used adverbially, moans en- 
tirely, wholly; as, “you have otowh 
clean out of knowledge,** x.e, wholly be- 
yond recognition. 

Clean and Unclean Antmala. 

Pythagoras taught tho doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, but tliat it 
never entered into those animals which 
it is lawful to eat. Hence those animals 
which were lawful foo(> for man were 
those into which tho human soul never 
entered ; but those into which tho 
human soul entered were unclean or 
not lit for human food, lliis notion 
existo<l long l>efore the time of Pytha- 
goras, w-ho learnt it in Egypt. 

V In the Old Testament, those animals 
which chew the cud and part the hoof 
were clean, and might be eaten. Hares 
and rabbits could noLbe eaten because 
(although they chew the cud) they do not 
part the hoof. Pigs and camels were uti > 
clean, because (although they part the 
hoof) they do not chew tlie cud. Biwls of 
prey were accounted unclean. Fish with 
nns and scales were accounted lit food 
for man. .(Lev. xi.) 

Cleaned OutT Impoverished of 
everytUi^. De Quincoy says tliat 
Richard Bentley, after his lawsuit with 
Dr. Colbatcll, “must have been pretty 
well cleaned out.*’ 

Clear (verb). 

Clear away. Remove. 

Clear gffl Aw’ay with you ! Take 
away. 

(Tear out. Empty out, make tidy. 
{See below y Cl^ab out fob Guam.) 

Clear up. Become flue after rain or 
cloudiness ; to make manifest ; to eluci- 
date what was obscure. 

N) clear an examination paper. To 
floor it, or answer every question set. 

To clear the air. To psmoya the 
qjouds, mists, and imparities. ^ 

7b clear the dtshes. To empty them 
of their contents. • 
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To clear the room. To roznovo from it 
overy thing or person not required. 

7\» clear the To remove what 

has been placed on it. 

Cloar tlie Court. Kemove all 
fltrangeifl, or persoup not officially con- 
ccmod in the suit. 

Cloar tho Deoks. Prepare for action 
by removing overytliing not required. 

V Clear used adverbially means 
wholly, ontiioly; as, “Ho is gone clear 
away/^ “ Clear out of sight.** 

Clear (the adjective). 

A clear heiul.—K mind that can under- 
sbind clearly anything which it grasps. 

A clear Ht at ement, A straightiorward 
and intelligible statement. 

A clear style [of writing]. A lucid 
method of expressing one's thoughts. 

Clear as CryotaL Clear aa Mud. 

SlJtlLKB.) 

Clear^oat.,o A mixture of size, alum, 
and whitening, for sizing walls. To 
cover over whatever might show through 
tho coat of colour or paper to be put on 
it, also to make them stick or adhere 
more tinnly. 

Clear Day (J). A bright day, an 
entire day, as, “ The bonds must be left 
three ^ clear days for examination,” to 
examine them before the interest is paid. 

Clear Grit {I'he). TIio real thing, 
ns “ champagne IS ... if it be but tho 
dear grit” (Aiiglo-Sjixon, yjy/, Ijoltcd 
Hour). 

V A man of grit, or clear grit, is one 
of deoirion, from whom nil doubt or 
vacillatiou has been bolted out, as husks 
from tine Hour. 

Clear eut fer Guam {To). The 
shij) is bound for uo specific place. In 
the height of the goUl fevM*, ships were 
chartered to coiry passengers to Aus- 
tralia without having return cargoes 
j^'ured ioY them. They were, tlmre- 
fore, obliged to leave Melbourne in 
l>Hllast, and to sail in search of home* 
wanl freights. The Custom House 
regulations required, however, that, on 
uloai'iug outwards, somo'^port diould be 
named: and it became the habit of 
imptjiiiis to name “Guam” (a small 
island of the Ladroiie group) as the 
hvpothetical destiiuition. H^ce, to 
Qieai' out foa* Guam** came to mean, 
dlear out fbr just anywhere^we ore 
boakd for w&tever coast we may 
dhoose to venture upon. (See Noieo and 
Qurrirs, A|nal 18th, 1885, p. 814.) 


Clear V<doe {A\, A voice of pure 
intonation, neither nusky, mouthy, nor 
throhty. 

Cleared out. I a/m quite cleared out. 
I have spent all my money ; 1 have not 
a farthing left. In French, Je, sms 
Angle. (&aFEi£NCH Leave.) Cleared 
out moans, my purse or pocket is cleared 
out of money. ^ 

tnearlw Houbo. A building in 
Lombard Street, set apart, since 1775, 
for iuterohanrag bonkers* cheoups and 
^ills. Each baiuc sends to it daily all 
dho bills and cheques not drawn on its 
own firm; those are sorted and dis- 
tributed to their re8|>ective houses, and 
the balance is settled by transfer liekets. 
The origin of this establishment u as a 

E ast at the comer of Birchin Lane and 
ombai'd Street, where banking clerks 
met and exchanged memoranda. 

Railway lines have also their “ Clear- 
ing Houses** for settling tlie “tickets” 
of the ditfereut lines. 

A “clearing banker'* is a banker w'ho 
has the entree of the clearing house. 

'* London Imi* hciroinp the cleiunm-h'nine «<r the 
whole world, the plnce where iiiievimuoiml deot s 
Hre exclmtiffed simlnst encli other. And roiik- 
tliintf like A, 01)0 iiiiJIJon imuiKls'- worth of rin'rks 
and hlllB inisb thst clesriiiK >earl.\ .’•-A. V. Ptn v : 
Elements of roUtioal Economy, p. 3U.1. 

Cleave. Either to stick to or to part 
from. A man “ shall cleave to his wife ” 
(Matt, xix. 6). As one tlmt “cleavitb 
wood*’ (Psalm cxli. 7). The former la 
the Anglo-Saxon cUf^nny to wick to, 
and theater is cleof-ut^ to split. 

Clella. A vain, frivolous female 
butterfly, witli a. smattering of every- 
thing. "in youth she coquetted ; and, 
when youth was {lessed, tried sundry 
wa 37 *s of earning a living, but always 
without success. It is a character in 
Crabbo's Borough. 

Clelle. A oharucter iu Madam Scu- 
d4ri*s romance so called. This novel 
is a type of the buckram formality of 
Louis JCIV. It is full of high-flowm 
compliments, theatrical poses, and cut- 
and-dry sentimdhts. 

denkeat'^^^O* Patron saiut of tan- 
uem^ being hiunself a tgnner. His sym- 
bol u a p(^ because November the 23rd, 
St. Clement’s Day, is the day on which 
the early Danes am to go about b(*g- 
gingfbrale. 

duncaiflllku c^e Zadg). In love 
witk Sit Charles Qnindison, wbo marries 
H^et Bjarau. : Sir Charles 
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Gleiudi and GUaoh. To clenoh ia to 
fO^asm drmly, n«, He clenched mj arm 
firmly/* “He clenched his nerves bravely 
to endure the pain/* (Anglo-Saxon, 
he-vlawan^ to hold fast.) 

To clinch is to make fast, to turn the 
]ioint of n nail in order to make it fast. 
Ilencc, to clinch on argument. (Dutch, 
kh^ikm^ to rivet. Whence clinker- 
built/’ said o¥ a ship whose pli^ks 
overlap each other, ana are riveted to- 
gether.) 

/ him a clincher (should bo 

‘ ‘ chneher “). I nailed him fast. a 

CliBom’brotos (4 syl.). A philosdi- 
jdier who ho nxlmired Plato’s Phtedon 
that ho jumped into the sea in order to 
exchange tliis life for a better. He was 
callc'd AmhraMta {of Amhra*oia)y from 
the place of his birtli in Epirus. 

" lie who to enjoy 
Platt)’« oIy»iiim, icAiwa into llie sen, 

Milton: rarn4n*c Loni, ul. 4Tl-». 

Cloon. The personification of glory 
in Sjie user’s Fa'eriv Qu^euc. 

Cleopatra was introduced to Julius 
Cajsar by ApoUodtVrus in a hale of rich 
S^Tian nigs. When the bale was nii- 
boniid, tlici’e was discovered the fairest 
and wittiest girl of all the earth, and 
Cicaar became her captive slave. 

Cleopa’tra and her FearL It is 

said that Cleopatra made a banquet for 
Antony, the costliness of which excited 
his astonishment ; and, when Aniouv 
expressed his surjirise, Cleoi^wtni toofc 
a ])earl ear-dr(l|), which she (ussolved in 
a strung arid, and drank to the health 
of the Komau triumvir, saying, *‘My 
draught to Antony diall far exoG$d it/’ 
There are iw^o difficulties in this anec- 
dote ~t1ie first is, that vin^ar would not 
dissolve a peari; and the next is, that 
any sti-onger acid would be wholly unfit 
to drink. Probably the Solution is tliis : 
the pearl was sold to some merchant, 
whose name was synonymous with a 
strong add, and the mon^ riven to 
Antony as a present by the fond queen. 
The pearl melted, ona Cleopatra ^xik 
to the health of Antdtiy as she handed 
hifh the money, {See *tpreriiam” in 
Jteader^B Han^k:) a 

Ctorgy. The tnw of God’s lot or 
inheritance. In St. Peter’s first epistle 
(ch. V, 3) the Ghurclt is called God’s 
heritage ” or lot. In fhe Did Testament 
the time of I«evi is called *Mot or 
heritage exf the ZicwdL” (Oritefci ; 
Latin, and whence Hor- 

man ck^rssMmd Trench* 

Benefit of cUrgyJ 


Cler'gymoA. The dislike of sailoie 
to clergymen on board ship arises from 
an association with l^he history of Jonah. 
Sailors call them a kittfc cargoy or kittlish 
cargo, mcajiing uiuigorous. Prolxably 
the disastrous vm^e of St. Paul coii- 
finnod the prejudwlb. 

Clerical Titles, 

(1) CtKBK. Ah in (indent times the 
clergyman wns about the only person 
who could 'write and read, ibe word 
clerical t os nsod in “ clerical eiTor/’ came 
to signify an orthographical error. As the 
respondent in church was able to read, 
ho received the name of c/erky and the 
asHistauts in writing, etc., are so termed 
in business, (Latin, dcr'icusy a clergy- 
man.) 

(2) Ct^BATF. One wlw> has tlie cure 
of souls. As tlie cure of the parish used 
to be virtually ontrustod to tlio clerical 
8tip4nidinry. the word curate was appro- 
priated to this assistant. 

(3) Kfotob. One wno bos the par- 
sonage and great tithes. The man who 
rules or guides tho parish. (Latin, “ a 
ruler.”) 

(4) Y ioah. Ouo who does the “ duty ” 
of a parish for tho person who reimvos 
tho tithes. (Latin, ncarifiBy a deputy.) 

(5) Incumdknt and PiourEitTAL Oira- 
ATB are now termed Vicars. {Sec Par- 
sons.) 

Tho Frpiu’b eur6 our \ Icuv, iind tli ir 

viva4re our c unite. 

Cler^leal Veatmenta. 

(1) White.. Emblem of purity, worn 
on all feasts, saints' days, and sacra- 
mental ioccasions. 

(2) tied. The colour of blood and of 
fire, worn on the du3’'s of martyrs, and 
on Whit-Snnday, when the Holy Ghost 
came down like tongues of fire. 

(3) GreetP, Worn only on days whitdi 
are neither feasts nor fasts. 

(4) Purple. Tho colour of mourning, 
worn on Advent Sundays, in Lent, ana 
on Embor days. 

(5) Mack. Worn on Good Friday, 
and when masses are said for the dead, 

' Clar'ImoiiA Niece of the Qxeen 
Knight (v.y.), bride of Valentinie ths 
brave, ana sister of Fer^ragus the giant. 
{y^lentimand Orton.) 

Olerk. A scholar. Hexioe, heathde^^. 

{See ahovcy CxjcBiCAXr Trnaa.) 

• ** A II the clerks, - 

1 mean the teemed ohm, la inuMsa klnadeias. 
Bare tbor free vofM** 

Stmapeatei SBm Fi//.,!!, a 
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St. NicholoH^t Clerl’H. lliieyefl. An 
equivoque on the word Nick. 

tJtliik tliero C'anif' prnnriiiff <lown tlie hill a 
niuplR of Ht Nfchulns's cit^rkB. ’— /(Ttiii'h*// Match 
at Midnight, lOXk 

Clerk-ale and Clmrota-ale. Mr. 

Douce Bays the wortk " ale is used in 
such composite word.s as bride-ale, clerk- 
ale, church-alc, lamb-ale, Midsummer- 
ale, Scot-ale, Whitsuii-alc, etc., for 
revel or feast, nJo ]>cing the chief liquor 
given. 

“Tho iriultitiido r-sll HitmlAy their 

re\ olyntr day, wlileli chiy iHHi>eiit in liiillK'tifitiKH. 
lienrhent.liiKi • • • diciins'i • • . amlhviiiikeuiieBB.'' 
- ir. Keth^ (J.^70). 

Clerkenwell (London) means the 
Clerks’ -well, where the parish clerks of 
Loudon used to assemble yearly to play 
some sacred piece. 

Clerkly. Cleverly ; like a scliolar. 

“ 1 liiank jou, trciUlo Borvants ’lia ^ery clerkly 

fUmc.” 

Shahenpeare : Tu'o fJentU mm of Vn ona, lii. 1. 

Client. In ^lloman history meant a 
plebeian under the patronage of a 
patron. The client porfonned certain 
services, and the patron protected the 
life and interests of the client. The 
word is now a legal one, meaning a 
person W’ho employs the services of a 
legal adviser to prt)tcot his interests. 

Clifford (Patti). A highwayman, 
refonned by the power of love, in Sir L. 
Bulwor Lytton’s novel so called. 

ciimooteiio. It was once believed 
that 7 and 9, with tlieir jnultiples, wore 
critical points in life ; and 63, which is 
prmlucoa by multiplying 7 and 9 to- 
gether, was tenned tho Grand Citmar* 
teric, which few persons succeeded in 
outliving. 

"Them are two jears^ the seviMUh and tlie 
ninth, tlmt r'onnmmly hniiK trieat rlmimes in a 
iiinn'B life, and Krent nanperA ; wherefore ai, that 
cunlnlnB lioth iheHeniiiiilier»iiniltl|dird touether, 
romeB not aithout heaps of 
hcinmtui. 

Climaoterio Years are seventh and 
ninth, with their multiples by tho odd 
iiumlMjra 3, 5, 7, 9— viz. 7, 9, 21, 27, ^5, 
4o, 49, 63, and 81, over which astrologers 
supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet, 
prerided. HipiiScrates recognises Uiese 
peruxls. (See Nine.) • 

CUinaac means a stair (Greek), ap- 
plied to the last of a gradation of argil- 
merits, each of which is stionger than 
the preceding. The last of a grada6on 
of words of a similar character is also 
called a climax. The point of highest 
devt^opment, ^ 

"In the lery climax of his career ... he watf 
stridden down^;’ - Cluftcmim : necollccfioita of 
I iico/H. fiwv. . p. <im. 


CUmli. On the elimh. Under tlie 
hopt:^ of promotion. Thomas Becket, 
after he became Cardinal archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at the top of tho tree, 
and no further promotion was in the 
powci* of the king to bestow. Being no 
longer on the cHmb, lie could sot tlio 
king at dedaucc, and did do so. 

Cllnoh. To bend the point of a nail 
afffer it is driven home. The word is 
sometimes written clench^ from Iho 
French eienrhe, tho lift of. a lati'li. 
^lorirmn, Jdtnhe ; Dutch, hlmkcn^ to 
rivet.) (-Seepage 261, col. 1, Clench.) 

That tens a aincher. That {irgubicut 
was not to bo gainsaid ; that remark 
drove the matter home, and fixed it us 
a nail in a sure place.” 

A lie is called a clincher from the tale 
about two swaggerers, ono of whom 
said, “I drove a nail right throngh 
the moon.” ” Yes,” said the other, “ I 
remember it well, for 1 went the other 
side and clinched it.” Tlic French say, 
Je Ini at hien rice son clou (I have 
clinched his nail for him). 

Cllnlc0r (Ilamphrctf). Hero of Smol- 
lett's novel so called. The general sclicnin 
of Oliver Twist resembles it. Humphrey 
is a workhouse boy, put out apprentice ; 
but being afterwurus reduced to great 
w’ant, he attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his service. 
Ho turns out to be Bramble’s natural son , 
and falls in love with Winifred J^mkins, 
Miss Bramble’s maid. 

I 

Clio was ono of the nine Muses, the 
inveutress of historical and heroic 
poetiy. • 

Clio, Addison is so called because bis 
papers in tho Spectator are signed by 
one of tho four letters in this word, 
proliably the initial letters of Chelsea, 
London, Islington, Oflice. (See Nota- 

SICA.) 

V See Professor Morley's ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Spectator on the subject. 

CUppor. A fast-soiling ship. 

" Wo Bball liave tp catch the Anrora, and «lift 
hns a name for l»eiiig n cMni*or."— ii. t’. ifouh: 
The SHgn of Fuuij chap. x. " 

She^e a dippPr. Said of a stylish or 
beautiful woman. A fii;si'Clas8 craft. 

Clipping Fkop (^)< 'Very fast. A 
clipper is a fast-sailing vessel. 

“ Leavlna Dolus BeaA wo scudded on at a cliiv 
ping psce, and tho flkllf yielded so nuirh to the 
hreese tliat Dnry saidwenuisi reef the inHinsail. 
-ir. S. Trtneh : Beatities of Irish Life, clinp. x. 

Cai'quot . (of Ttmeh celebrity). A 
uicknaibe of Frederick William, IV, of 
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Prussia ; so called from his fondness for 
chamimgue (1796, 1840-1861). « 

doaol'niu Goddess of sewers. (Latin, 
rloa’cay a sower.) 

Thf'ii ('ItmciuR, gixMess Af tL« tide, 

WJioso wihitt Ifenestlt tlie city slide, 

liidiilseil Llie luodiHh flanan ; tlic lownsLero^ed, 

A luiirtiil HcaveuKt^r sbo saw, she loved." 

• Gay: Trivia, i\. 

Cloak and Sword Playa. Mc^em 
comedy, played iu the ordinary costume 
of modern life. The phrase was adopted 
by Canderon, who lived in S^miu while 
gontlemeu were accustomed to w6hr 
cloaks and swords. For tragedy ftie 
men actors wore either heraldic or dra- 
nmtico-historic dressea In England 
actors ill tragedy and old comedy wore 
the costume of Charles II. period, till 
quite recently. 

Clock* So church hells W'oro once 
culled. (German, ghtke; French, 
clachc ; Medieval Latin, clocaJ) 

'* Wol niltcrf>r[8tirerl was his crows'ng in liistogge 

Than is a c lok I helll or ahhay ondogge." 

Chmeer : Th€ Aonne Prtitea TaU il«3a*40). 

Clock. The tale about St. PauPs clock 
striking thirteen is given in Walcott’s 
Metnorlah of H^e9tmin8tci\ and refers to 
iTohu Hatfield, who died 1770, aged 102. 
He was a sohlier iu the reign of William 
III., and was brought before a court- 
. martial for falling asleep on duty upon 
Windsor Terrace. In proof of his 
. iimottimco lie asserted that he heard St. 
I’auPs clock strike thirteen, which 
statement ^is confirmed by several 
witnesses. 

Clodbopper* A farmer, who hops or 
walks amonmt the clods. The cavalry 
call the inmntry clodhoppers, because 
they have to walk instead of riding 
horseback. 

Clog Alniaiiao. A primitive alma- 
nac or calendar, originallv made of a 
“ clog/’ or log of wood, with four faces 
or parallelograms; the shaip edge of 
each face or side was divided notches 
into three months, >overy week being 
gaarked by a big notch. The face left 
of the notched edge (mfiiined the saints’ 
days, the festive, the phases of the 
moon, and so on m Bnnic diaracteri, 
whence the **clog’’ was als<h called a 
Kunic staff. These curiosities ore not 
imcommon, and specimens may be seen 
in the British krusenin, the Bodleian 
(Oxford), the Aahmolaan Museum, St 
John’s (Cambrige), the C^detham 
Librai^ .^andies&r), and ether places 
both at home and 


Cloiater* Jffc reiirfid into a ehiatcr^ 
a mouastory. Almost all monasteries 
have a cloister or,covered walk, whicli 
generally occupied three sides of a 
quadrangle. 

Clootie* Aulif Clootie. Old Nick. 
Tlie Scotch cull a cloven hoof a chx^t, so 
that Auld Clootie is Old Cloven -f(x)t. 

Clorlda^no (in (hiaudo J'ttrmo). A 
humble Moorish youth, who joins Mc- 
do'ro in seeking the l»ody of King 
Dardinello to bury it. Medoit) being 
wounded; Cloridaiio rushed madly into 
the ranks of the enemy and was smin. 

Cloiin'da (in Jerumlnn Mimrdf 
A female knight who camo from Persia 
to oppose the Crusaders, and was ap- 
pointed by Aradino leader of all Uio 
Fagan forces. Tancred fell in love with 
I her ; but not knowing her iu a night 
attack, slow her after a most dreacflul 
combat. Before she died she received 
Christian liaptism at the hands of I'an- 
cred, who mourned her death with great 
sorrow of heart. (Book xii.) 

Sena’puB of Ethiopia (a Christian) was 
her fatlier ; but her being bom white 
alarmed her motlier, who clianged her 
babe for a block child. Arse'tes, the 
eunuch, was entrusted with the infant 
Clorinda, and as ho wus going through 
a forest ho saw a tiger, dropped the 
child, and sought safety iu a tree. Tho 
tiger took tlio balx) and suckled it, after 
which Arsotes loflf Ethiopia with the 
child for Egypt. 

CloM M a Clam* A clam is a 
bivalve mollusca, which hun'owM in sand 
or mud. It is about tho size of a 
florin, and may bo eaten raw or fried 
like an oyster. Clams are gathered 
only when the tide is out. When the 
tide is in they are safe from molesta- 
tion, heu(ft the saying ♦‘Happy as a 
clam at liigh tide.” (Anglo-Saxon, * 
claMf mud; verb clrmn^ian^ to glue; 
German, klamm^ close.) 

Clo^ Rolla are mandates, letters, 
and writs of a private nature, addressed, 
in the Sovereign’s name, to individuals, 
and folded 6r ekmed and sealed on tho 
outside with the Great Seal. 

7 Patent Bolls are left open^ with tho 
^eal hanging from the bottom. 

Closo^lme for Game* (See Spout^ 
VfTQ SXAflONS.) * 

Cloflli (Mffiiherr). A Dutch Jack- 
tar. Closh IS corrupt form of Claus^ a 
ContrftctioJl Qf NiwlaS, a paihe aa 
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common with the Dutch as Jack is with 
the English people. 

Clo'ten. A vindiqtive lout who wore 
his dagm in his mouth. He fell in 
love with Im'ogeu, but his love was not 
reciprocated. (Hhnkoft^ure : Cymbeline.) 

j Cloth (27/r). The clergy; the clerical 
ofUco ; thus we say having respect for 
the cloth.** Formerly the clergy used 
to wear a distinguishing costume, made 
of gi’ey or black cloth. 

Glotha'iiiis nr Clothairc (in Jei'u- 
mlem Mirered), At the ^deuth of 
Hugo he takes tlie lead of the Franks, but 
is sTiot by Clorinda with an arrow 
(book xi.;. After his death, his troops 
sneak away and leave the Christian 
army (book xiii.). 

Clotho» in Classic mythology. One 
of the Three Fates. She presided over 
birth, and drew from kor dptaff the 
thread of life ; Atropos presided over 
death and cut 1})6 thread of life ; and 
Luehesis spun the fate of life between 
birth and deatli. (Greek, kUtho^ to 
draw thread from a distaff.) 

“ A Franof 8lA«ho<l asunder with CloiluH»ciiifiorM 
iiiul (ThiH is an erroneous 

ulluHiitij. Jt Avns AtroiK>B who cut the thread.) 

Clondt Clouds. 

J£e ts in the chttd^. In di*earoland ; 
entortuiniug visionary notions: having 
no (listiuot idea about the matter in 
(juestiou. 

]Tc f# under a Under suspicion, 

in disrepute. 

To blmv a rhttd is to smoke a cigar or 
pipe. 

Cloud. A dark spot on the forehead 
of a horse between tlio eyes, A white 
spot is called a star, and on elongated 
star is a bloste. {Siee !Blaze.) 


. . . anil the cloven iwt peeps out lu some 
letters written hy liiinnt the period.*'— AK. Jamcfs's 
Magazine. 

Clover. ITe^sin clover. In luck, in 
prosperous cironmstanoes, in a good 
situation. The allusion is to cattle fad- 
ing in clover fields. 

Clowno. The three most celebrated 
are Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), the 
French Carlin (1713-1783*), and Kichard 
Tariton, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who acted at the galleri^ inn called the 
Belle Banvaffe. 

To sit with Tariton on an alehouse' HiKtie." 

• BUhop Hall : Satires. 

^ulk A society of persons who «lub 
toge^er, or form theimsclYes into a knot 
or lump. 

Tlie word was orimnally applied to 
persons bound togeuier by a vow. 
(German, geluhde.) (See Cabds, 4 clubs.) 

" [I lurO was the ora of chivniry for IumIicr 

of men unitiiiK themselves oy a sacred vow, 
gelnbde, which word aud thiiiff havo ixissed over 
tons in a singularly dwlndleil condition, ' cliil*' 
we call It : and the \ow .... docs not rank a ery 
high.”— Onrlp/s; Jh'ederiek the Oreai, aoI. 1. I>. 
111 . 

Club-liearer (Tlte). Poriphe'tcs, the 
robber of Ar^goUs, is so called because he 
murdered his victims with an iron club. 

Cluli-land. That part of the West 
End of London where the priuciiial clubs 
are situated ; tlio members of such clubs. 

Club»law. The law of might or^ 
compulsion throimh fear of chastisement. ' 
Do it or get a hiaing. , 

due. 1 have not yet a^t the clue : to 
give a chiOy^.e, a hint. A clue is a ball of 
thread (Aim.-Saxon, cteoweti). The only 
mode of finding way out of the 
Cretan labyrii^ waa by a skein of 
thread, which, being laid along the 
proper route, indicate the right path. 


AgHppti. He i Antonv] has a cloud on his face. 

h’nahariine. He were tlio worse for that wore lie 
a ho) so.” • 

Shakeepeare ; Antony and Cfeojnftrn, tii. i. 

Cloui (/lV^). Patron saint of nail- 
smiths, by a play upon the French word 
c/oUf u nail. 

Clouded Cum (^1. A maladba oane 
clouded or mottled from age and dse. 
These canes were very fftSudnable in 
the first quactcN^ of the present century. 

CQiOVon Foot. To shoto the cloven 
fkmty i.r. to show a knavish intention ; a 
base motive. The allusion is to ^ta( 
represented with the legs and feet cA a 
goat ; and, however ho might dUffiuiae 
himself, he could never oouoeaf hisJ 
cloven feet. (See Bau o* Naius, Goat.) 
irrtof lit^e iaflaeaceil tu eoiiipositUia 


ClUBUQT (Norwegian, klwnp, a lump ; 
Swedidi, ktwnmeen^ benumbed ; Ice- 
landic, kltamdj. Piers Plowman has 
thou Jdompstst for cold,** and Wiclif 
has *^Our hondis ben aclurapeid.'*^^ 
Halliwhll gives ub clumpieh 3= awkward, 
and ehtmp » laay. 

du'rloMiM (drsyhV An elf of e^^ 
dlmo^uem wlr» usually appears as u 
wnnlded old mah, and has knowledge 
pibid j^euitres. (ftHoMnythology.) 

Scotch draught- 
hPiM. not in size, 

bdt Id viudtMoe. Skmis- 

and' Wllw^ m were noted 

outlaw^ wltoi#||^hiiiii&ai7 xnndmd 
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them as famous in the north of England 
as Kobiu Hood' and Little Jolin in the 
luidlaud counties. Their place of resort 
Avas in Englewood Forest, near Car- 
lisle. N.B. — Englewood means fire- 
wood. Clym of the Clough means 
Clomeut of tlie Clifi. 

.Clsrtie (3 syl.). A water-nymph, in 
love with Ap<j5lo. Meeting wiui no re- 
turn, she was changed into a sunflower, 
which, tmditioually, still turns to the 
suu, following him through his daily «{ 

COUl’80. * 

Cnepli. The name under which uo 
Egyptians adore the Creator of tiie 
world. 

Caddian Veniui {The), The ex- 
quisite htatue of Venus or Aphrodite by 
Praxiteles, placed in the temple of Venus, 
at Cnidus, 

Co. A contraction of company ; as 
Smith and Co. 


Coooh (^). A private tutor. The 
tonu is a pun on yetting m font. To get 
(m fast you take a coach ^ you cannot 
got on fast without a private tutor— 
evnoy a private tutor is the coach you 
take in order that you may get on 
quickly. ( University slang,) 

‘‘The bitoka .... are expeosive, and often a 
further expense Is entailed by the necessity of 
Hcruriug‘n omvh,* ‘'—Stedmm: Or/ord, chap. x. 

p. 1H«. 

• To dine in the coach. In the captaiu^s 
piivate room. The coach or couch of a 
'ship il a small apartment near the stem, 
Die floor bci%g formed of the aftmost 
part of the quarter-deck, and the roof 
by the poop. 

A sloto coach, A didl, nnprogreeaive 
person, somewhat fossinsed. 

“ What a dull, oM-foaliioneil eliap tbou tie^t . . . 
hut thoo wert alWtlA'S a Blow-ooacli." — 
Oa^ikell : Cibbie n 


Coaob-em^^fdur (or Co^h^and^six), 
It is said one may dHte a coach- ana- 
four through an Act of Porliaiiient. i,e, 
lawyers con always find for Iheir clients 
some loophole of escape. 

“ It Is easy to drix'c a coavti-and'foar tbrouKfi 
wills. and sottlemeuts, and tblngg.”— If. Jt. 

Jlttqqard, • 

^ rilicp;! was often beard to say .... that ho 
witiid diiieaooacb and six R»rBoa tbrougb Ibe 
Act u£ »etcteineDtw*’~-iraJwSlsl. 

A coach 

drawn by a pair of hqrm*/ Ocfch-iitfid- 
four, ooach-and-six$ ^ 

Goadh Awfty; on a fittle latter. 
Tour coach dr^ ; .dHve on foster. 

CoaoliM 17pw/.3h«dg;ht .to a private 
tutor for eaamiiiafl^ wUl cofiched 
wetnSiuniim ^ 


CimL Hot aa a coal. The expression 
has an obvious aUusion. 

To post the coal^ or cole. To pay or 
nut down the casli. Cool = money hoe 
been in use in the sporDug world for 
very many yeara Buxton, in 1863, 
used the jihraso V*post the coal,^’ and 
since then it has boon in frequent use. 
Probably rhyming slang: “Coal,’’ an 
imperfect rhyme of ynot^gold. (>SVv? 
page 248, Chivy, and page 266, Coaling.) 

*• Jt would not suitnto to write. , . . c\ on If they 
oSere<l, ... to iwst the ctde.">-f/ucK<. 

Cool idi^dy. Burnt brandy. The 
ancient way to set brandy on fire was to 
drop in it a live or red-hot cooJ. 


CoalH, 

To blow the eoah. To fan dissensions, 
to excite sinouldoriug animosity into 
open hostility, as dull coals are blown 
into a blaso by a pair of liellows. 

To carry coala. To be put upon. ‘ 
“ Gregory, o’ my word, we’lf not cany 
coals” — ue. submit to be “put unou” 
Utomeo and JultcL i. 1). So in i'cery 
Man out of hia lltmour^ “ Hei'e comes 
one that will carry coals, ergOy will hold 
my dog.” The ullusion is to the dirty, 
laiKiriouB occu]mtiou of coal- carriers. 
Gifford, in his edition of Ben Joiisou, 
says, “ Of these {i.e, scullions, etc.), the 
most forlorn wretches were selected to 
carry coals to the kitchen, halls, etc,” 
{Sec page 141, col. 1, Blaokguari).) 

To,CfnTf/ coals to Neiiraatfe, To do 
what Is supoifluous. As Newcastle is 
the great coal-field, it would be quite 
superfluous to carry coals thither. The 
French say, Porter deVmn a la rinh'e ” 
(to cai^y water to the river). There are 
nuineitms Latin equivalents: as, “To 
carry wood to the forests;” “Pnnia 
Alcinoo dare ” {Sec Alcinoo) ; “ Nwima 
Athenns ferre ” {See NoonrAS); “6Vw;/o/* 
in Oihetan^ferre ” {See Caot7UM:). 

2h haul aver the cmla. To bring to 
tusk for shortcomings; to sc:old. At 
one time Die Jews were “ bled” when- 
ever the kings or haarons wanted money ; 
and om very common torture, if they 
resisted, was to haul them over the coals 
of a slow flip, to give them a “ roast- 
ing,” (See ivanhoe^ wheio Front-de- 
Boetuf threatens to haul Isaac over the 

coalsO 


^Coala of Fire. heap coals of fire 
on the head of a foe, Tq melt down hi* 
animosity by deeds of Jdhdness. 


I *' If thine enemy lie hungry, ffive btm hrsaU to 
cAtj nnd If be be Uiinty, give elm water to drink ; 
fur thou sImU beitp coslsof fire ovon bls&said."— 
Prov.xxr.flfA • 
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Coaling, in theatrical slang, means 
telling phrases and speeches, as, **My 
part u» full of * coaling lines.’** Coal 
Doing money, means profit, whence coal- 
iHff. (AVrp. 266, To POST THK Coal . . .) 

Coalition Cknromment, A Govern- 
nieut formed by various parties by a 
mutual surrender of principles. The 
administration of Lord iNorth and Charles 
Fox, 1783, was a coalition, but it fell to 
pieces in a few mouths. That of Lord 
Balishury with the old Whig party 
headed by Ijord Hortington wgs a coali- 
tion (1886-1892). 

Coast Clear. Is the eomt clear ? 
The coast ts clear. There is no likeli- 
hood of interforenco. None of the coast- 
guards are about. 

Coast Men of Attloa. Tlie mer- 
chant class who lived along the coast- 
lands (lar'ali), 

Coaatil^; A sounding 

lead used in shallow water. 

Coasting Trade. Trade between 
jwrts of the same country carried on by 
coasting vessels. 

Coaeting Waiter. An officer of 
Customs in the Fort of London, whose 
duty it was to visit and make a return 
of coasting vessels trading from one mrt 
of the kingdom to another, and wnich 
(from the nature of their cargo) w'ero 
not required to report or make entry at 
the Custom House. Tliese vessels were 
liable to the payment of certain small 
dues, whith it W'as the duty of the 
Coasting Waiter to exact. He was also 
expected to search tlio cargo, that no 
conti'abaud goods were illicitly on board. 
Like Tide wiaiters, these Coasting Wait- 
el's W'ero abolished in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and their duties 
have since boon i^ierformed the Exam- 
ining Officer. Their solaiy was about 
£40 a year. 

Coat. 

Cut your coat aeeot'diuff to your cloth. 
Curtail your expenses to the aiSoimt of 
your income ; five within your means. 
Si mu possia quod rehs^velis id qmd 

AVrtr is my eoatf hut nearer is my skin, 
“ TVwim pallto propior esU' 
proximus # 

To haste onc*s coat. To dust his 
jacket; to beat him. 

wear the king's coat. To be a 
soldier. • 

l\tming one's coat foi' luck. It was an 
ancient supeletition that Hkdti w<^ a 


charm against evil spirits. (S(‘e Tukk- 

COAT^ 

** William foitiul 

A menus for our delivci'niice ; ‘ Turn .\our olo«k«»,' 
quoth hoe, ' lor Pucke is Imsy lu tliesi^ iiakes.’ ” 
nishop Corbett : Iter lioreaW 

Coat Of Armo. A surcoat worn by 
knights over their armour, doccu-ated 
with devices by which heralcls described 
tlie wearer. Hence theJicraldic device 
of a family. Coat-armour was invented 
in the Crusading expeditious, to distin- 
guish the various noble warriors when 
wrapped in complete steel, and it’ was 
Atrottuced into England by Itichaid 
Lion- heart, • 

Coat of many Colours (Gon. 
xxxvii. 3). Hariner, in his Ohscrrufious 
(vol. ii. p. 386'!, informs us that “ many 
colours *’ ill this connection does not 
mean striped, flowered, embroidered, or 
“printed** with several colours, but 
having “ divers pieces of different colours 
sewed together^’ in patchwork. The 
Hebrew word is passcein. In 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18 we are told that king's daughters 
wore a garment of many colours or 
divers pieces. Hr. Adam Clarke says 
that similar garments “ arc W’oni by 
persons of distinction in Persia, India, 
and some parts of China to the prebcnt 
day.** The great offence was this : J tfcob 
Was a sheik, and bjr giving .Tosejdi a 
“ prince’s robe ’* he virtually aunounced 
him his heir. (See Hiverb CoLOiriiB. ) 

Coats, Hoaen, and Hats (i:)lan. iii. 
21), Those were not articles of dress, 
but badgdt of office. It will be recol- 
lected that Shadrach and his two com- 
panions hod recently been set over 
provinces of Babylon; and Nebuchad- 
nezzar degraded them by insisting on 
their wearing their insignia of office. 
The word cap would be better than 
“ hat,” their caps of office ; and sandals 
would be better thau “ boson.” Coats 
or cloaks have always designated office. 
” Hosen ” means what the Bomans 
called calcetts ^tricitis^ which were san- 
dalled up to tne calf of the leg. Every 
Latin sciiolar knPws that calceos mntare 
moans to “ befyeme a senator.” 
a e 

Cob(-^}. Between a pony and a horse 
in size, from thirteen to nearly fifteen 
hands The word means lng> stout. 

Tile ori^ial meaning is a tuft or head, 
hence eminent, hurgCL powerful. Tlie 
” cob of the coimty ” is the great boss 
thereof. A rieh cob is a plutocrat. 
Henoe also a male, as a cob-swan. 

V Biding horses mn between fifteen 
and sixteeiihgads in height, and carriage 
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horses, between sixteen and seventeen 
hands. • 

ColMlt, From the Oerman Kobold 
(a gnome). The demon of mines. This 
metal was so called bv miuezs, beeanse 
it was long thought to be useless and 
troublesome. It was conseauently at- 
trfbuted to the ill offices of the mine 
demon. • 

• 

Cobbler. A drink made of wine 
(sherry), sugar, lemon, and ice. It is 
sipjica urj> through a straw. (See Cob- 
BLEll’a I*UNCH.) • 

“This won^iorfiil inveuUon, air, ... la calU'd 
'Hl)#*rry cnhhler, when y<iu imiiie it lonit, 
i ohiiler wlu'M you name it »Uort.”~i>iffceu4i; Mat- 
tin Chuzzleirit, xvii. 

Cobbler. Lr( not the cohhler ora'Htep 
his lust (AV sH'tor ultra nrp'idam). Let 
no one presume to interfere in matters 
of which ho is ijmorant. The tale goes 
that a cobbler detected a fault in the 
shoe-latchet of one of Apelles* paintings, 
aud the artist rectified the fault. '!nio 
cobbler, thinking himself very wise, next 
ventured to criticise the legs ; but 
Apelles answered, “ Keep to your 
trade’*— you understand about shoes, 
but not about anatomy. 

pobbler Poet ( The ) . Hans Sachs of 
Nuremberg, prince of the mastorsingers 
of Germany (1494-1574). 

Cobbler's Pnnoli. Gin and water, 
^with a little treacle and vinegar. 

Cobbler's Toast. School rboys* bread 
and butter, toasted on the dry side and 
eaten hot. 

Cob'bam, referrtd to by Thomson in 
his was Sir Richard Temple, 

created Lord Cobham in 1714. 

Cob-nnt. A nut with a tuft. (Welsh, 
rob or cop^ a tuft; German, h^opf^ the 
head.) 

Cobnrgs. A corded or ribbed cotton 
cloth made in Coburg ^Saxony), or in 
imitation thereof. Chiefly u^ for 
ladies* dresses. 

^CoVwob. Cob^ feutonic for ^'spi- 
oer.” Dutch, spinnelcojf^" Saxon, alter- 
cop (poisonous i^ide^; Chaldee, kopi 
(spider's web). 

Cook. Mahomet found in* the first 
heaven a cock of such enormous sixo 
that its crest touched the second lieaven. 
The crowing of this eelesti^ bird arouses 
every living creatuie from eleep^exoept 
man. The Hoslem doctors s^y that 
Allah MUfis a wiUing ear to him who 
reads the Kortm, to bhh who prays for 


p^doti, and to the cock whose chant is 
diviuo melody. 'When this cook ceases 
to crow, the day oi judgment will be at 
hand. 

Cork. Dedicated to A|)ollo, the sun- 
god, l)ccuu8c it gi^es notice of tlic rising 
of the sun. It was dedicated to Mer- 
cury, because it sumiuous men to busi- 
ness by its crowing. And to jliscii- 
lapius, because “ early to bod and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy." 

A rock on church spars is to remind 
men not |o deny their Lord as I'eter 
did, but h'hen the cock crew he “ went 
out and wept bitterly." Peter Le N<ivo 
affirms that a rock was the warlike 
ensign of the Goths, and therefore used 
in Gothic churches for ornament. 

Krrrif cork crows on its own dumfhill^ 
or Ilka rock crows on Iris own midden. 
It is easy to hisag of your deeds in your 
oMm castle when safe from danger and 
not likely to bo put to the proof. 

Latin : Gallus iu^siio storquiliuio 
X>ltiriinum jiotoRt. 

French : Chion sur sou iumior eftt 
hanli. 

Spanish : Cada Oalla canta cii su 
muiadar. 

Nourish a cock^ hut offer H not in sacti* 
Jicc. This is the eighteenth Hyinbolic 
Baying in the l^rotn^ptics of lainblichus. 
The cock was sacrod to Minerva, and 
also to the Sun and Moon, and it ivould 
bo impious to offer a sacrilegious 
offering to the gods. What is already 
consecrated to God cannot he. employed 
in sacrifice. 

7 hat cock wonU ffjht. That dodge 
wouldn’t answer ; that tale won’t wash. 
Of course, the allusion is to fighting 
cocks. A bet is made on a favourite 
cock, when pitted he rcfuwis to 
fight. 

7o cry cock. To claim tlie victory ; 
to assert oneself to be the superior. As 
a cock of the walk is the cliief or ruler 
of the whole walk, so to cry cock is to 
claim this cockshiji. 

Codlb and Battlo* A publie-hou:»3 
Bigu, probably moaning that draught 
and bottled alo may bo had on the 
premwes. tt so, the word "cock" 
would meau the tap. 

Coek and Bull Story. A corrm). 
fiou of a concocted and bully story. The 
catch -pennies hawked about the streets 
are still called cocks concocte^l 
things. Bully is the Danish Indlen (ex- 
aggerated), our Indl-rmh (an exaggerated 
rush), hull-frog, etc. 

Apotber etymology ma^ be BUggo0te4 : 
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The idol Nergal was tbe most common 
idol of the ancient Pheeniemns, Indians, 
and PcrsiaiiSi and Nan'fifal moanH u dung- 
hill cock. The E^^ptioii hull is equally 
notorious under the name of Osi’ris, A 
cock-and-bull stoiy may therefore mean 
a mjth, ill reference to the mythological 
fables of Nergal and Osiris. 

The Prench equivalents are faire vn 
coq a Vane and un vunie dc ma mere Vote 
(a iiiuiher goose tale). 

Cook and Pie (Jig). Wo meet with 
eoek'n huncn^ wottud/fj rochl// mother^ 
eock^n hodgy vurk'n passioUy etc., where 
we con have no doubt that the word is a 
minced oath, and stands fur the sacred 
iifiino which should never he taken in 
vain. "J^ho J\e is the table or rule in the 
old Koinaii offices, showing liow to hud 
out the stjrvicG for each day, called by 
the Cireeks pViutx (an index), llio latter 
nart of the oath is equivalent to “ the 
Mass book,” 

“ B> rcK-k luiil iiiefmr, .\ou »lmll uot t‘>- 
‘lUcury v. 1. 

Cork and Vie (as a public-house sign) 
is probably “The Coelc find Magi»io.” 

Cook of Hay {A) or a haycork, A 
small lie>^ of hny thi*own up tempo- 
rarily. (Gormuii, kockcy ji heap of hay; 
Norwogittu, koky u heap.) 

Cook of the North. The Duke of 
Gordon. So calletl on a inunument 
erected to his honour at Fochabers, in 
Ahculeeushire. (Died 1836.) 

Cook of tho Walk. The dominant 
bully or master spirit. The place where 
burn-door fowls are fed is called the 
tvalkf nnd if there is more than one cock 
they will fight for tho supremacy of tliis 
domain. 

Cook-a-lioop or Coik-aAmtp, To sit 
rock-a-houp. Boastful, defl&iit, like a 
gaiiio-cock with his hou^ or crest erect ; 
eagerly expectant. (French, eoq d 
huppeA 

And hav 5n»r routed a wliulo troop, 

With \ ictory wafl rra-ksi-houp.i, 

Butlei : J/iuiUmuiy i. S, 

Cook apaoe. Set off as fast os you 
ran run. A cock is a tap tKi'ough wliich 
liquor runs, “To cock” is to walk 
li^itly or nimbly. 

*'rf Btonns i)e nifirh then cock aiace," Baui 
Tiiwer U174;. 

Cookboat or Corkle lioai^ 'A small 
boat made of a wicker frame, and 
covered with leather or oil-cloth. The * 
Welsh iishors used to carry th^ on 
their backs, < (Welsh, cterhy a boat; 


French, eoehey a passage boat; Irish, 
eoca .‘(Italian, caeca ; Norwegian, kog, ^ 
cockboat. ) 

Cook«erow. Tlie Hebrews divided 
the night into four watches : 1, llie 
“ beginning of the watches” or “even” 
(Ltun. ii. 19) ; 2, “Tlie middio ivatch” 
or “ midnight” (Judg. vii. 19) ; 3, “The 
cock - crowing ; ” 4, “ftlie inomiug 
watfch” or “dawning” (Exod. xiv. 
24). 

‘•Yfi knoM' jM)t when the timfiter (»f the limin<« 
amierb, at e\eii, oi iit uiuhiight, nr at' the cock- 
cN)wji)>f, nr iu the iiiorniug Mark xiii. .Hn. 

'V The Komans divided the night into 
sixteen parts, each one liour and 
a -half, bt'ginniiig at midnight. 'Jlie 
third of those divisions (3 n.m.) tliey 
called gallmniinHy the time wdien cocks 
begin to crow ; the next was conticiniumy 
w'hen they ceased to crow ; and fifth w^as 
diluculumy dawn. 

Probably the Homans sounded the 
hour on a trumpet (bugle) three times, 
and if so it would explain the diversity 
of the Gos^iels : “ Before tho cockcrow ” 
(John xiii. 38, Luke xxii. 34, and Matt, 
xxvi. 34); but “Before the cock crow 
fu’he*^ (Mark xiv. 30)—- that ia^ before 
tho “ bugle ” has finished sounding. 

Apparitmis vanish at cork crou\ Ihis 
is a Christian superstition, tho cock being 
the watch-bird placed on church spires, 
and therefore sacred. ' 


" Tbe ifinrnlniar cock crew loud, 

And Hi the sound it ItheBhnst] Hhriink ip hnsto 
uvmy, 

And \auiBhodvfroiii our slivbt.'' ^ 

Shakespeare : Uamlet, i. 2 . 

Cook-eye. A squint. Cock-eyed, 
having a squint; ^ross-eyed. (Irish 
and Gaelic, asquint ; “ caogshuil,” 
squint-eyed.) 


Cook-fighting was introduced into 
Britain by the Homans. It was a fa- 
vourite sport both with the Greeks and 
with tho llc^nons. 

That beats cock -Jig h ting. That is 
most improbabla aiid extraordinary. 
The allusion is to the extravagant tales 
told of fighting-cocks. 

“He can only relle\*b his feelings by tho . . . 
frequent rejpctitioK * Well, ibnt lieuts cuck-flgkJ- 

To live nice fighting^copke. To live 
iu luxury. Before game-cooks are pitted 
they are M plaiitafiilly on the veiy best 


QoA-hMm Th fide^a-caek-ham. To 
sh astride apenoh'a^t or knee while 
he danoee^or reasee It ^d down. 

CoA^UMre'^jOIII^ A tale of terror 
without .truth \ .#^,iBiaginary ia)e of 
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horrors. In Cook Jjane^ Stookwell (1762), 
oortaiu kuockings iiraro heard, which Mr. 
Pursons, the owner, declared proceeded 
from the ghost of Fanny KTent, who 
diod suddenly, and Parsons irishea peo* 
|)lo to suppose that she had hoen xanr> 
dered by her husband. All London was 
agog with this story ; but it was found 
out that the Jknockin^ were produced 
by Parsons’ daughter (a girl tw^ye years 
of age) rapping on a board which she 
took into her oed. Parsons was oon- 
dentned*to stand in the pillory, 
Stockwell Chobt.) ^ 

C6ok-plt. The judicial committee of 
the ]>rivy council is so called, because 
the council -room is built on the old 
cock'pit of Whitehall palace. 

*' (iiMii riinMilL-itions al the rockiiit ahout. 
h'itth‘8, diiPtH, \t('luiiog, niul what iiot.’'~-Poor 
Jtufnn’f Almanack^ 17:i0, 

Cook Sure is cockt^ ^ui'e—^rtly con- 
fident. We call a self-conftdent, over- 
beunug prig a cocky fellow, from the 
barnyard despot ; but Shakespeare em- 
|)loy»i the phrase in the sense of ** sure 
us the cock of a firelock.” 

'* We steal m in a raRtlo, cock-Burc.*’— /Jfcrtke- 
e : 1 Ifeury / 1'., li. 1. 

V Tlie French phrase is^ coup Hf$t\ 
as' “ rhinsiroivt a coup we 

lU’e certain of success, ” C'eUt ent aum 
,(l coup ««r,” etc., and the phrase “Sure 
as a gun,” seem to favour the latter 
.derivation. 

Cook the dEam {To), To prick np 
the ears, or turn them os cb horse does 
when he listens to a sti’ango sound. 
Here ” cock ” mean^ ti turn, and seems 
to be connected wilh the Greek kvicAoc, 
a circle, and the verb «ciwXm>. 

Cook the Nooa or (keh up the nose. 
To turn up the noao in contempt. {See 
Cock youe Fye.) 

Cook up your Heatt [foot, etc.]. 
Lift up, turn up your head or foot. 
The allusion is to cocking hay, i.e, lift- 
ing it into small he^s or into the hay- 
ckft. (iS;f<? Cock OF ^T.) 

^Cook your Bye (71^ is to shut one 
eye and look with thf other j to glance 
at. A ” cook-eye ” is a sqniutio^ eye, 
and ” cock-eyed” is having jKjmntmg 
eyes* In many phrases, means to 
turn. (tSlee aboiv,) ' ‘ 

Cottk your But (To). To set your 
hat more on one side of the he<|d tiian 
on the other: to Ibok knowing and port 
Soldiers their Sm ovorSe left side 
to ” look smart*” CociUP Mir.) 


OookadOk The men-servants of the 
military wear a small block cockade on 
their hat, the Hanoverign badge. The 
Stuart cockade was white. At the battle 
of Shorra-Muir, in the reign of George 1. , 
the English soldigirs wore n black rosette 
in their hats. In tlie song of Sherra- 
Muir the English soldieiti ate called 
“ tixe red-coat lads wi’ bluctk cockades.” 
(P^noh, coearde ; German, kohnde,) 

In the British Army and Navy the 
cockade, since the Hanoverian accession, 
has been hiack. 

AubtbIan cockade ia black and yellow. 
All sentry boxes and boundary posts ai'o 
so painted. Ein ackwarz-ffM r was the 
uiciniamo of an Austrian Imperialist in 
1848. 

Bavaeu, light blue and white are the 
royal colours. 

Belgium, black, yellow, and red. 

Fuance iycffal)y tJie royal colour was 
white. 

Hanoveb, the cockade was bla^k. 
Black enters into all the German cock- 
ades. 

PeUbsia, block and wlute are the royal 
colours. 

EtrssiA, green and white are the royal 
colours. 

To mmeut the (vckatlc. To become a 
soldier. From time immemorial the 
partisans (jf difterent leaders haveiuloptcd 
some emblem to show their jiarty ; in 
1767 an authoritative rogulaiton deter- 
mined tlint every French soldier should 
wear a white liockadc, and in 17H2 tlu* 
badge was restricted to the militory. 
The phrase given above is common both 
to England and France. 

CooldUgiie {Land of). An imagine 
ary land of idleness and luxury. The 
subject of tt burlesque, probably the 
earliest spedmon of English poetry wltifdi 
we poBsesi.” London is generfilly so 
called, but Boileau applies the phrH-s(» 
to Paris. page 270. col. 2, Cockney.) 

Allied to the Gemiau, kitchen^ a cake. 
Scotland is called the ” land of cakes ” ; 
there is the old French word cocau/nc, 
abundance. Compare Latin coqnoj to 
cook, romdnaiia, coqulnUj etc. 

V Euis, fn his Sipeeimem of Early 
English Toets (i. 83-95), has printed at 
length an old French poem called ” Tlie 
lAud of Cockaigu” (tfiirtoenth century), 
{^herc ‘‘ the houses were mode of barley 
sugar and cakes, the streets were paved 
with pastiy, and tlie shops supplied 
goods for nothiug.” 

Cpotetiioe (3 syL). A monster with 
the wings of a fowl, tell of a dragon, 
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and head of a cock. So called Lecause 
it was said to be produced from a cock’s 
egg hatched by a serneiit. Acxording to 
legeud, the very look of this inouster 
would cause instaut death. lu conse- 
quoiice of the event with wliicli the head 
is crowned, the cre&ture is called a 
basilisk, from the Greek, hnnUlnkoa (a 
little king). Isaiah says, *‘Tho wcaued 
child shall put liis Imud on the cocka- 
trice den ” (xi. 8), to signify tliat the 
most noxious animal should not hurt the 
most feeble of God’s creatures. 

Figuratively, it nicauH an ^insidious, 
treaclierous person bent on mischief. 

“Tliev \mM Kill one nnutiior hy iho l<»ok, like 
rovkiUviri'H."—,Stiukc)^pear*i: Ticd/th ytght, in. 4. 

Cooked Hat (/f). A hat wdth the 
brim turned, like that of a bishop, dean, 
etc. It is also applied to the chapeau 
hras^ and iho milihiry full-dress hat, 
)H>intod before and behind, and rising 
to a i^oiiit at the cnjwii, tlio chapeau a 
cornu, “ Cock ” hi this phrase means to 
turn ; covM^ turned up. 

Knocked ^nto a cocked hat. In the 
game of niiic-piiis, three jiins w'ero set 
up ill the form of a triangle, and when 
all the pins except these three were 
knocked down, the set was toohnirallv 
said to be knocked into a cocked hat.^’ 
Hence, utterly out of all shape or 
plumb. A somewhat similar phrase is 
“ Knocked into the middle of next 
week.” 

Cooked-hat Club {The). A club of 
the Society of Antiquaries. A cocked 
liat was alw^ays placed before the presi- 
dent when the cluh met. 

There W'us another club so called in 
whicli the members, during club sittings, 
■woit* cocked hats. 

Cooker, Accordnip to Cm'kcv. AH 
rUfht^ accovdntff to (\Hkcr. ^According 
to established rules, according to what is 
correct. Edward Cocker ( 1 (W1 - 1G77 ) pub- 
liNhed an arithmetic which ran through 
(d.\ty editions. The phrase, “According 
to Cocker,” was popularised by Muiphy 
in his farce called The Apprentice^ 

Cookie or Cooky. Bumptiouii, over- 
beariug, conceited, luid dogmatical ; like 
a little bantam cock. 

Cookie Hat. A pi^im’s hat. Wor- 
biirtou says, as tho diief plai'ea of devo- 
tion wore bevoud sea, or on tho coasts, 
pilgrims to put cockle-shells upon < 
their liats, to itmieato that they were 
pilgrims. Cockles ore symbols of St. 


James, patit>n saint of Spain. Cockle =i 
scallop as in heraldry. 

“ Aud uW Bhall I your true Uive kuow 
KroriJ many another one ? 

Oh, hv hiH cockle bnt and staff, 

And hy liis saudal ahoon.” 

Jieaanutnt and Fletcher : Tht Friar of Orders (3i ey. 

Cookie ShOllO. Favourite tokens 
w’ora by pilgrims in their hats. The 
polished Bide of the shell was scratched 
witlj^Boirio rude drawing of the “blessed 
Virgin,” the Cniciflxioii, or sonic other 
subject connected with tho pilgrimage. 
Being blessed by the priest, they were 
c^isidcred amulets against spiritual 
fefes, and might be used os drinking 
vessels. 

Cockles. To cry cockles. To be 
hanged ; from the gurgling noise made 
in strangulation. 

Cookies of the Heart. “ To warm 
the cockles of one's hearty" said of good 
wine. (Latin, cochlcw cordis, tho ven- 
tricles of the heart.) 

“ Fi]>rn) qualm rcrtis liiuce exteriorDuiH in 
dexlro leucrictilo praxiiiie NUhjmii* oldniiio dex- 
trotMUin nsrcndonteA in Imbiiii roidit* in nilimiilur, 
t'tsidiAli HU(» Hiiihitu heliceiii bho ctK-hhtna bhub 
roferuut.’*— liOtt-er; Tractutus de Coide, i*. s.’i. 
(KWH.) 

Cookledemoy (A). An amusing 
rogue, a 80 i*t of Tyll Eulenspiegel. A 
character fh Murston’s comeoy of The 
Dutch Courtesan. He cheats Mrs. Mulli- 
gvul), a vintner’s wife, of a goblet and 
salmon. 

Cockney. One bom within soipid of. 
Bow -bells, liOudon ; one possessiug 
London peculiarities of ^'speech, etc;. ; 
one wholly ignorant of country sports, 
coiiuti'y life, farm animals, plants, and 
so on. * 

Camden says the Thames was once 
called “ the Cockney.” 

Tho W’ord has been spelt Cockeney, 
Coekaneys, Coekmll, etc. “ Cocknell” 
would be a little cock. ‘ ‘ Ptia' in dcUci is 
matris mtttittts,*' Auglicc, a kokenay, a 
poimieted xbild. “Niois” means a 
nestling, as faucon niais, and if tliis is tlie 
last ^uable of ” Cockney,” it confirms 
the idea that the word means an enfant 
ydte. 

Wedgwood suggests cocker (to fondly, 
aud says a oockemey or cockney is one 
pampered bv city itraulgence, in contra- 
distiiicttqn to rustics hardened by out- 
door worK. (I^tob, kokkelct', to pamper ; 
French, coqneliner, to dangle.) 

Chambers in his Jmmal derives 
the word from a French ^om of the 
thirteenth oenturr, called The Zand of 
Cocayne, where houses were made 
of wley-sugar abd cakes, the streets 
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paved with pfutry, and the shops sup- 
plied goods w'ithout requiriug mojfby iu 
payment The French, at a very early 
periodf called the EugUsli cocagne 
uv, honsvivautit (beef and pudding men). 

“Cry lo it, nuuclu, as the c^ockucy ill«t to the 
eels, when »he put them into the i»»le ah\e,’*— 
ShdJcMpm) e : Lear, ii. 4. 

The king of ceckneys, A master of the 
revels clioson by students of Lincoln’s 
Urn on Ciiiiderm;is Bay (Dec. 28th). 

Cockney SoliooL Leigh 
lluzUtt, Shelley, and Kuats ; so 
byl^ockhart. (1817.) • 

“ If I may lio iK^nnitted tu bavn the honour of 
riiiHiniiuiij It, It may M liencefortli rcfrnvtl 
i(» !•> riio d(‘ti{tfuat.ion of ilio ‘Oockuey tirhool.*’' 
—X., /tlfu kuunul'n Jfaffozimr, Oct., 1H17. 

Cockpit of Earope. Belgium is so 
called because it has been tlio site of 
more EurojMJijn battle.s than any other 
country ; for example, Oudeuarde, 
llainillies, Fontenoy, bourns, Jem- 
majicfl, Liguy, Quatro Bras, Waterloo. 

Cockshy (A). A free fling or ^^shy ” 
at something. The allusion is to the 
once popular Shrovo-Tuosday sport of 
shying or casting stones or sticks at 
cocks. This sijort is now superseded by 
pigeon -shooting, which is thought to fje 
more ari.stocratic ! but can liardly he 
deemed more humane. 


Hunt, 

called 


Cockswain, or Coxswain 
The swain or scn'aut of the cock or boat, 
togetl^r w'ith its crew. (Anglo-Saxon, 
sitwi or si/nn, a youth or servant, and 
('ork, a boat.) •(6Vc Cockboat.) 


CooktalL Tlie Tar/t 1891, 

tells us that this ia^n Aztec word, and 
that the liquor was discovered by a 
Toltec noble, who sent it to the kiusjby 
the hand of his daughter Xodhitl. Tho 
king fell iu love with the maiden, drank 
the liquor, and called them xoc-tl, a 
name i)erpctuated by tho word cockt^. 

V Cocktail is on iced drink made of 
spirits mixed withT bitters, sugar, and 
some aromatic flavouring. Champagne 
cocktail is champagne flavoured with 
Angostura bitters ; soda cocktail is soda- 
v«>ter, sugar, and bitter^ 

“ Dul yo ivw tp\* a hrandjw'ftktall, Cornel ?”— 
Thackeray: The Stweemee^lTxil. 


Co^olgniea. At the toming of the 
Cocqeigrtiee, That good l^e •coming, 
when every mystery shall be cleared up* 

“ *Tliai la uueof ciieMireo ttkinsii.’ mid ihe fairy 
Iteihmetu’asyoudul, ' ! am forhiddea (u i«M ftifl 
the ciuuiti^of the CoourisrueaV - 
3%e Water mMm, el»i^. rl, 

Coosrtmi.'riro-A^^^]. One of the 
flve rivers of hell. iQie word means the 
*^riverof lamentatioiL’* The uabuzied 


were doomed to wander about its banks 
for 100 years. (Greek, koku% to weep.) 

**rni'ytu«t, named itflanientHtlvui loud 
Heard uu the rueful utrtwm.'* 

MWan : Parudi$e Lwt, li. 

Oodda. Codgem. Thackeray says,' 
‘‘ The Cistercian lads call the poor 
brethren of the Oharterhouso 
adding, “but I know not wherefore.” 
(Turkuh, ko4iah, an old man or woman.) 
We say “ Well, old boy,” without re- 
ferring to ago. 

“ I BIO . do know any of the old codd* . . . ? 
(hdniuM Kexmmto Ih koiuu to Ik* a codd."— Aiw«- 
Ueuth Century, (>ctol>er, p. 589. 

Oodille (2 sylO. Triumph. A term 
in the game of Ombre. Wbon one of 
the two opponents of Ombre has more 
tneks than Ombre, he is said to liave 
won Codillo, and takes all tho stake that 
Ombre played for. Thus Belinda is said, 
in the liajw of the h(nik\ to have been 
“ l>etween tlio jaws of ruin and Codille.** 
She wins with the ”Jpig of hearts,” 
and she wins eodille. 

CodUii'a your Frtond» not Short. 

{Ihekens : Old Cnriostty Shojf^ chap, 
xix.). Codlin had a shrewd suspicion 
that little Nell and her grandfather had 
absconded, and that a reward \|^ould bo 
offered for their discovery. Bo ho tried 
to bespeak tho goodwill of tho little girl 
in tho nope of making something of it. 

‘N'iiih* of tilt* HtHVikoi'B liiiB niih'h to m 

nrtual hostility to l.ord t4AllMhur>'ii Bpfiooli, tint 
thuy iill hiirp upon liit' thf'ovy that, (i'iHlI)ii Ih tho 
friond, not tihuri juirufirujih, on. 

l»th, 1HH.V 

Coohonio (2 syl,). Small howitzers 
of about 4^ inches calibre ; so ciailod 
from Bai'oii van Coe'honi, of Hellatid. 

CcB^nohltes or Chwlntes (3 syl). 
Monks wlio live in common, in contm- 
distinction to the liennits or anchorites. 
(Greek, koinoshios.) 

Omur d^Uosi. 

Richard 1. of England ; so called from 
the prc>digies of personal valour por- 
fonned by him in the Holy Land. (1157, 
1189-1199.) 

LoiiiS^lIl. of Franite, more frequently 
cftlled Le Lion. (1 187, 1223-1226.) 

Boloslos 1. of Poland, also oUled ** Tlte 
Intrepid.” (960, 992-1025.) 

CoAm. llie Tmkisli w'ord is Kauhi, 
Kanveh or Kauvetj. 

^Coffee, In Ardennai ten cups of coffee 
ore taken after dinner, and each cun has 
its special lutmo. (1) Cnfl, (2) Gloria, 
^(3) Pousse Catt, (4) Qoutte, (5) Be- 
goutte, (0) Sur-goutte, (7) Rincette, (8) 
Ite-rincette, (9) Sur-rincetto, and (10) 
Coup de rdtiier, • 
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Gloria is ooffee witli a small gloss of 
braudy iu Uou of milk ; all the following 
have inoro and more I’eau do vie ; and 
tho last is the “ stirrup-cup.” 

Collin. A raised crust, like the lid 
of a basket. Hence fthako^ieare speaks 
of a “custard coffin” {Tamma of the 
Shrew ^ iv. 3). (Greek, kopn'taoSf a 
basket. ) ( See M ahomei'^s Coffin.) 

“ Of p;i«tc a ctiffln will 1 rear. ’ 

Hhaki'Kpmre ; Titus Androuteitu, \ . 2 . 

Cos'geflliAU. A (^ffifenhaU job, Tho 
saying is, that tho Cogg^^^hall folk 
wauled to divert the current of a 
stream, and fixed huidlos iu tlic bod of 
it for the j>urpose. Another tale is that 
a mad dog bit a wheelbarrow, and the 
people, feoi'ing it would go mad, chained 
it up in a shed. {See Goi'HAM.) 

Co^to, ergo sum. Descartes* axiom. 
This is a petiUo pnmupii, “I think** 
can only prove this: that “I think.** 
And ho might j^t os well infer from it 
tile existout^e of ihonght as the existence 
of [. He is asked to prove tho latter, 
and immediately assumes that it exists 
and docs something, and then infers that 
it exists becaim it does something. Sup- 
pose X were asked to xirove the exiatence 
of ice, and were to say, is cold, 
therefore there is such a thing as ioc. 
Mauifostly I first assume there is such a 
thing os ice, thou ascribe to it on attri- 
bute, and then argue back that tliis 
nttiibute is the outcome of ice. This i.s 
not proof, but simply arguing in ji circle. 

Cohona (Stock Exeliango term). Tho 
Turkish '09 loau, floated by the finn of 
that name. 

Coif (1 syl.). Tlie coif of tho old 
serjeant-at-law was a relic of his 
occiosiastical character. The original 
nerjfants-at-hir were clerical lawyers, 
and the coif is the reprosouAation oi the 
tonsure. 

Serjeants of the Coif Serjeauts-at- 
Inw (now abolished). {See above.) 

Colffd. // esi tie coi^. Ho is bom 
with a silver spoon in nis moii^h ; bom 
to fortune. {See page 2!^, coL 2, Caul.) 

" Oil t'Ki lien t'nfttus viennent «u moiidn A\oc mie 
lH)llfculo . ^ 4»e roiiappellti du lunu de ctirffe ; 
t>t (|«o ron crolt estre uiit* nmraue de Ninhetir. 
<%'uiu A dullin'' lieu All pitneriM? fTAutiuis. ... if 
ret Ilf "—Traiie dms nuperirtitniiif I8W. 

Colftor to Balate CatlioiiiM. rTo 

I'emalu an old maid. “ 6t. Catherine est 
la patronue des fllles d marier et des 
vieules fllles. Ce sout ces deraieres qtu 
restent ordinoirement pour soiguer leu 
ohapolles couaacriges d la sointe, et qui 
BO&t charges de sa toilette.’* {Metatre 


le Gai : £myclopedie dea Trovet'bea Fran^ 

“ fl croM iieut-etre que je le regrstte, oua, de 
dt'Mespoir jc vals colffer St. Cutheriuc. An ' ah I 
mais QdD I mol aumI fa \ «Qx me manei*.” —La 
liiMcotte (an openj. 

Coin. Paid iu hia own coin. Tit for 
tat. * ‘ Par pan refer re. * * 

Coin Money {To). To make mouey 
with rapidity and ease. 

“For the laitt four years . . 1 litemlly I’umt'ii 
mouc>.’'«>F. Kemble : Iteindtaice in Georyitt. ^ 

Goins. 

^‘Bbitibh. Iron rings were used for 
mouey by tho ancient Britons, and 
Segonax, a petty king under Cassivehui, 
is the first whose head was imjiressed on 
the coin. Gold, silver, and copper coin.s 
were stmek by Ounobelin. 

l*he Romans introduced their own 
coins into the island. 

The oldest Anglo-Saxon coin was tho 
seeatta (pi. aceatta\ sixth century. In 
the rei^i of Ethelbcrt, Kini^ of Kent, 
money accounts were kept in pontnfs, 
inaneuses^ ehitttngsy and pence. One of 
tlio last being equal to about 3 ponce 
of our mouey. 5 pence = one scilling, 30 
soillings one manca or maucus, and 40 
one iK>und. Maucuses wer(3 in gold and 
silver also. 

The Nobmans introduced pence with 
a cross so deeply impressed that tho coin 
could bo breken rimer into two or four 
parts, hence tho terms }ialf-i>eiu:e an/l 
lourtliings. 

The Angel, a gold coifi (7s. 6d.), was 
introduces by Edward IV., and, had a 
figure of Michael slaying the dragon. 

The Bawbee first *carae into use in tho 
reign of J amee VI. of Scotland. (French, 
bas-bilUm^ base copper coin.) 

Tho Catiflua (20b.) was a gold coin of 
the reign of Cities 1. 

The Grown . (ds.) was first issued iu 
1553. Cfi6wiui and half-crowns are still 
iu common droulation. 

English Pollara (4s. 6d.) were intro- 
duced in 1798, 

FhrwSf a gold,, coin (Cs.), were issued 
by Edward III, ; but the silver florin 
(2^ in 1849. 

The Oftittea ^ gpld coin = 21s.) was 
first issued in 1717 ; but a. ^Id coin 
BO-callq^ of me value of 308., was 
issued in 1673, reduced in 1696 to 228. 

Our Sofvereign was first issued in 1816, 
Imt there were corns so called in the 
reigns of Henry 1. (worth 228.), Edward 
VI, (from 24a. tom). 

Shillitm of present valne date 
from 1503; pOm made of brqnxe in 
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1362, but copper pence were coined in 
1620, hak*peuce atid farthings in 16G5. 

Coke. To ct'y coke. To ciy pe<!baM ; 
to ask for mercy. Buddl^n says 
coke is the sound which oocka utter 
when they are beaten. 


Coke uiion Uttleto& Tent and 
bi-Jindy. 

*'Au<»ther . . . flipping CnlLtt ujiKtu lAttleuai, /.o. 
t(*nt nml hrandy.”- SichOl* : /UuittratUma o/ ILittr- 


Col bronde or 6To/krau(f, The Banish 
giiuit slain by Sir Guy of Warwick. Bv 
tlio (loath of this mant the land waS 
delivered from Banish tribute. * 

“ I am not ^ninKon, nor fllr <*u>\nnr CoUiraniC 
To mow ’em down hefore ilte. 

: Brnry TV//., v. 4. 

CokMumoB. Potatoes and cabliage 
pounded together and then fried iii 
butter (Irish). “Cor* is cole or cale, 
i.r. cuhoage. 

"Alitiut 1771 IflfiHi' ftiwrkfl, ths Iriflli corntxliaii, 
fiiumlOil in l.ong Acre a CfilCHUtion (Mull.’' 
.■tf//f;)iff'(Oii. January mti, ISTA. 

Cold eo Cbarity^ Chabity.) 

Cold^Bath Fiolde. So called fr^ 
tlie cold baths established there by Mr. 
Jlaius, in 16i)7, for the cure of iheu- 
iiiatisin, convulsions, and other nervous 
disorders. 


cold Blood. Done in cold blood, 
(French, mug froid.) Not in tlio heat 
Qf temper; delibemtidy, and with pre- 
modi iatiou. Tlie ailusiou is to the 
iipcien^ notion that the blood grew hot 
and cold, and ^is difforeiice of temper^ 
ture ruled the temiier. w ' 

Cold-bloodod Atttmolo. As a rule, 
all invertebrate animals, i^d all fishes 
and reptiles, ore caU^ qbld-blooded, 
bec'ause the temperature of their blood 
is about equal to the medimn in which 
they live. 

Cold-bloodod PoroOBO. \Thoae not 
easily excited ; those wliose poeikins are 
not easily roused ; those whose circula- 
tion is sluggish. 

Cold-oblool (j4), a chisel of tem- 
pered steel for cutting oold metal. 

CKld Brawn OIL Cflhtor oil, ob- 
tained by preseure iu th#cold. 

Cold Pigeon A monage sent 
in place of a love-letter. Th« love- 
letter would have hden a poulet 
A pig^n pie is called a dbve-tart, and 
dove is symbolical of love. Pymmns 
says of Thisbo/^ Whaldead, my dove? ** 
A verbal moesage is ^.obld ooinfoit^’ to 
a lover locddagwt' for^|||i<itter. 


IS 


Cold Pudding aottles Lovo by 

giving the pains of indigoation, colic, 
etc. 

Cold Bbouldor. Hh aboyr or give one 
ike cold ahonlder is to assume a distant 
manner towards a pemon, to hidicatu 
that you wish to nut his acmiaiutoiioe. 
The reference is to a cold Moulder of 
mutton served to a stronger at dinuor ; 
there is not much of it, and eveu what 
is left is but moderate fare. 

Cold BtooL The pm'sttaeion of cold 
steel is peruiosion enforced at the ]K)iiit 
of the sword or bayonet. 

Cold Water OrdoaL An anciont 
method of testing the guilt or innocence 
of the cominoTi soi*t of people. The 
accused, being tied under the arms, wus 
thrown into a river. If he sank to the 
bottom, he was held to be guiltless, and 
drawn up by the cord ; but if ho floated, 
the water rejected Mm, because of his 
guUt. ^ 

Cold without. An elliptical expres- 
sion, meaning spirits mixed with cold 
water without sugar. 

Coldbraad. {Sec Colpbondk,) 

Coldatroam Ouarda. One of tlie 
three remments of Foot Guards. It was 
originally under the command of Colonel 
Monk (liiaO-lCCO). and in January, 1660, 
marched under Mm from Coldstr(’am iu 
Berwickshire with the object of bringing 
back Charles II. to the tiirono. 

Colo = money. {See Coal.) 

Colo {King). A legcudiiry Brilish 
king, de8cribc(i os a merry old soul ** 
form of Msmipe, fond of hi.s glass, and 
fond of his “ JiddliTS three,” {Kg» 
Co'il^ i.) 

Coloml'ra (3 syl.). A pooticul name 
for a cook ; lining, of course, compounded 
of coal and mire. 

“ * Could I,’ lie* oried, ‘ exjiroso liow lirlKlif fl urece. 

Adorns thy iiioriilnff liiiDdfl and moII-wubIuhI 
fn< <•, 

Thou wouldiii. Onleniim.praut wimt I implore, 

And yield nu* io\ •*. or wanti tli> fhro iio aior<'(/' 
^ ShfnMom; CvleMira,<tn Eclogue. 

Colia Clout.* <. A name which Spenser 
assumes in Tie Shepherd's Calendar^ 
and in the pastoral entitled Cdin Cloufs 
Come Home Again^ which represents Ms 
return from a visit to Sir Walter Baleigh, 
“ the Shepherd of the Ocean.” 

Colin Tampon. The nickname of 
a Swiss, os John Bull is of an English- 
man, Brother Jonathan of a North 
^^merioan, and Monsieur Cxni>aud of a 
FrenoMnau. « 
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Collapee. The scheme caUamed, Came 
to nothing. An inflated balloon is wiid 
to collapse when tli^ gas has escaped 
and the sides fall together, or pucker 
into wrinklea As a coUa^d balloon 
will not mount, a collapsed scheme will 
not go off. (Latin, (xtUapam^ collabor^ 
to faU or sink together.) 

Collar. 

A(jaxmt the collar. Somewhat fa- 
tiguing. When a horse travels up ^11 
the cmJar distresses his neck, so foot- 
travellers often find the last mil(‘ or so 
“ against the collar,” or tllStreasiiig. 
Authora of long book.s often find the 
last few pages wearisome mid against 
the grain. 

In. eolUir. In harness, 'rho allusion 
is to a horse's collar, which is put on 
wlien alK)ut to go to work. 

Out of collar. Out of work, out of 
place. {See above.) 

To slip the collar. To escape from 
restraint; to di^iw back from a task 
begun. 

To work up to the collar. To work 
tooth and nail; not to shirk the work 
in hand. A horse that lets his collar 
lie loose on his neck without bearing on it 
does not draw the vehicle at all, but 
leaves another to do the real work. 

" rcannled liiiuHolf, tlic path lay plain. He 
niiiai work up to tho collnr, hot and Itnrd, leaving 
hiniHOlf no tiuio to feel the riirta that were (failed 
and wrung."— Afru. A Oirton Girl, 

chap. Iv. 

Collar (verb). To collar one. To 
soixe by the collar; to prig; to appro- 
priate without leave. 

To collar the cole or coal. To prig the 
money. {See Coal.) 

Collar^day {A). In royal levees, 
nieuns that attendants are to wear all 
tlieir insignia and decorations, such us 
medals, stars, ribbons, and orders. This 
is done on grand occasions bv order of 
the Crown. Tlie Queen’s Collar-day is 
when die wears the Onler of the 
Garter. 

Collar of Aral&oe (4 syl ) or Chllar 
rf AlphesiltSa^ given by her tocher hus- 
liaud Ahmeon, was a fatal gift ; so was 
the collar tuid veil of Eriph^ylfi, wife of 
Amphiiu uos. {See Fatal Gittb.) 

Collar of S8. A decoration re- 
stricted to the Lord Chief Justices of 
the Queen’s Bench, the Lord Ctiief 
Baron of thoExchemier, the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Kings of -Arms, the 
Heralds, the Sergeant- at- Arms, imd 
the Sergeant Trumpeter. {Goueeaiire 
Mef*atiry.) .(Sl^wSS.) 


CollootlTlsto. Collectivism is the 
opposite of Individualism. In the latter 
systeni; everyone is to be his own 
master, and everything is to be free 
and in common. In the fomer system, 
government is to be the sole emplo 3 "ei , 
the sole landlord, and the sole pay- 
niaster. Private iiroperiy is to be abol- 
ished, competition to ho stamped on* ; 
eveiyone must work for kis living, and 
the State must find the wrork. Bellamy’s 
novel of Looking liacku ard will give a 
)Tretty fair notion of what w meant by 
CW>Ilectivi8m. {See iNDiviJUTALfsTS.) 

^Jollege (AVfc). Newgate prison. “’J’o 
toko one’s final degi'ee at New College ” 
is to he hanged. “King’s College” i.s 
King’s Bench Prison, now called Queen’s 
College. Prisoners are “ collegiates.” 
Colle^ is the Latin collegium^ and has 
a very wide range, as, College of tlie 
Apostles, Collie of Pliysiciaus, College 
of Surgeons, Heralds’ College, College 
of JusUce, .etc, ; and on the Continent 
we have CoU^ of Foreign Affairs, Col- 
lege of War, College of Cardinals, etc. 

Colloge Colourik 

Caicbridqe Boat Cbews, light blue. 

CaitM, light Mue and hlacic. 

C(Uherine'», Pine and white. 

ChriiVtt. common blue. 

Clare, hlack and golden >ellow 

CorpM, cheivy-cidour and hito. 

Vowntng, choeolate. 

Jimtnanuel, eheiTy-colour and dark blue 

Jmui, red and black. 

Jnim'a, bright red and white. 

Kmy'a, violet. 

Ma^ialen, indigo and lai ender. ” 

IVmfrroite, claret and Freuclrvivy. 

dark bine and white. 

Qu9ni:‘B, giuNiD and M'hitc. 

white. 


Sydney, red and blue. 
Tnnitp, dark blue. 
Trtnity Halt, black anU 


OxFOBD Boat Chews, dark blue. 

St. Alban' a. Mue wtih arrow-hnid. 
ttnUiol, pink, white, blue, white, ptiik. ’ 
Brastnoae, black, and gold edgee. 

Chrut Church, blue with red cardinars hat 
Ctrrmu, red with blue atriite. 

St. xdmemd% red. and yellow edge* 

Sxeter, black, ana red migea. 

Jeetut, green, and white eilgea 
John’Bi yellow, black, red. 

Lincoln, bluu with mitre. 

Magdalm, black and white. 

StTliary'a, white, black, white. 

Miftivn, Mue. with v/bite edge« and red cross. 
Nme Oolleye, three pink and two white striuys. 
Omf, blue amf White. 

Pembroke, pink, wlifte, pink. ^ , 

^^ueen'a, red, white, blue, white, Mue. while, 

jyiHity, hlne, with dionMe dragon's head, yellow 
and green, or idue, with vrldte edges. 

VtUuirMy, bl^, and yellow edges. 

* ^!InSl!Sr,^ae,*wSie, pink, white, blue. 

Collag<a Col^iuni (America) in foot- 
ball matches, boating, etc. 

AdelbeH, Biainar^ brown ai^ pu^. 

A Heghang, cadet mbe and old gold. 
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Amhf.ral, white and purple. 

Pato(, waruct, 

Jtnatnn fhtiivtalfy, scarlet and while, • 
Ihirdotu, white. 

Ihovm, tirowu and whtte. 

Bucfttely orangriUid 
(\ili/orviu. blue and iifold. 

V (\y y.j la\ eiider. 

Colby, ain er k>^> • 

Columbia, blue aud whitft. 

Cornell, ct»rneliau and whil^. 

•iHirtuwuih, (larir given. 

IHckiiiaon, red»iiU wliitu. 

Hamilton, \»nk. « 

Harnn'd, criiiisim. 

Hobart, Dmiige and pur|i1c. 

Kenyon, mnine. 

wliite aud iraronn. 

Miuitmm, umngo and iiiar.xui. 7 

Mit'hiifan. blue and tnnt/i' ^ 

Ketr I'wA. Vnireitutf/, \ lolet, • 

OHUi I'nivemlty, blue. 

7*i int'Mon, >M'nituo iind black. 

Jtenamliier Polylrrhnir, cherry. 

Jlot'heeter, blue and grp) . 

Itntfjern, Hf'arirt . 
tVirfbtlMA^jra, gurnet. 

Suronmr, bine mid |>ink. 

Trniity, w bile and green. 

Tofta, blue and brown. 
t'nbrn, aarner. 

f nirviHity of So,ih Carolina, white and blue 
ofSoiiih CiiroNna. ie<i and blue 
uj Cenneylttonia, idueaiid red. 
of the South, re<l ana Kluc. 
of Vrrmmii, old gold and green. 
of Vtrginia, cardinal and grey. 

I’fliMar, pink and grey. 

Wealeyan, I'urdiimt aud black. 

H'llbmnffi Hiyal purple. 

WuuHter, obi ipdd 
Yale, blue 

College Port. Tho *woi*8t fti>ecio.s of 
red wine that oau he manufacturecl and 
palmed off upon young men at college. 
(iSW' Widows^ Pokt.) 

• We all kiiou what college port is llko."- The 
Tlmee. 

Cofuberti. A nort of gipsy race in 
Poitou, Maiu^ and Anjou, 'omilar tothe 
Cm/ots of Gascony ana tho Kktquatx of 
Brittany. In feudal times a collibert 
was a serf partly ^ree, hut hound to 
cortaiii services. (Latin, . a 

ftdlow freedman.) 

GoUathUuii. A relimoufl sect which 
rose in tho fourth oeii|iiry; »o called 
from Collu'thos of Alex^uniria, their 
founder. 

Colly my Cow. A corruption of 
Cahunoft^ the most ancient of Spanish 
lyallads. Calainos tlie Moor asK<?d a 
damsel to wife, who^said the price of 
w'ftniug her should be tHb heads of the 
three mladina of Challemague, named 
Binalao, Boland, and Olivier. Calaiuoe 
went to Paris and dielleoged the pala- 
dins. First Sir Baldwin,. the jotingest 
knight, accepted the choUkige and wis 
overthrown; then his unde Boland 
went againd^ the Moor and smote him. 

CoUyrld'lMM. A sect of Arabian 
Christians, chiefly wOdieii» which first 
appeared in 373. They worshipped the 


ColOBBUd 

1 — 

Virgin Mary, and made offerings to her 
in a twisted coke, called a colbjns» 
(Greek, koUnra^ a^ttle coke.) 

Collywobbles. The gripes, usually 
accompanied with sundry noises in the 
Btomodi. Thesw noises' fU'e called the 
* * borliarigmus. ’ * (Tho w'obblin g aiustnl 
hy a slight colic.) 

Cologne. Tkc three kings of Cologne, 
The three magi, called Gaspar,' Melchior, 
and Baltha'ear. They arc called hy 
other uujiies. but those given arc the 
most generally accepted. 

Colon. Duo of the rabble loaders in 
Iludibras was Noel Perry an, or Ned 
Perry, an ostler, who loved bear-baiting, 
but was a very straight -lueod Puritan of 
low morals. 

Colophon. The end of a book, OoV- 
ophoxi was a city of lo'iiiu, tlie in- 
habitants of which wore such excellent 
horsemen that they wwild ttmi tlie scale 
of battle to the side on which they 
fought; hence, the Greek phrase, To 
add a coloph&nian^ moans “to put a 
flnislung stroke to any matter.” (Strabo.) 
In the early times of printing, the state- 
ment conbuning the date, place, printer, 
aud edition was given at tlio emu of the 
liook, and was called the colophon. 

7 Now called the “imprint.” 

“The volume was uninjured . . . from litle- 
iwgc to colophon ." -iVaift ; The Anttyunry. 

Coloquln^tida or Colooynth. Bittcr- 
applo or colocynth. (Greek , kololcuuth in. ) 

"The food that to iitm now ih ltu>riou!« ad 
IncuftiH, shall Iw to linn shortly k» blrtcr as t'«»lo- 
iHUiitirtH.”— Wifllwapmiv ; IMhcllo, I. .*1. 

Ooloqnlntite (St.). Charles T. was 
BO called. Ho was bitter os gall to the 
Levellers. 

" Tht*I,rM‘]U'rH styled him fi'hinh'S I ]nn Aliab, 
and aColo4|uliiliila, u man of blorxl.arid tiiCrMo- 
laflting obsiaclo in i»earu and hiuM ty."-//OM*if/ ; 
Hiftory of Knidontt r CliarleB I.," rhap. 1 1. p. ‘jaii, 

Colorado (U.S. America). A BiNinisli 
word moaTiing red, referring to the red 
hue of the water of the river. 

ColOMaL Gigantic. As a colossal 
Bcdietnep (See below.) 

CoIomhb or Colomoa (Latin, fiolos* 
sas). A gifiui. Tho Bhodian Colossos 
was a gigantic statue of bros^ 1 2(5 feet 
high, executed by Chares, it is said 
that ships could }miss full sail under the- 
h|ni of fliis statue, hut the notion of a 
striding statue rose in the sixleenUi cen- 
tury, and is due to Blaise de Vigen^, 
who was the first to give the ehefdtjetme 
V Chores this impossible position. The 
Comte de Caylus has demonstrated that 
the Apollo of Bhodes wasliever planted 
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ut the mouth of the Bhodian port, that 
it was not a striding statue, and that 
Bhii)fl never passed under it. Neither 
8trabo nor Pliny makes mention of any 
of these things, though both describe the 
gigantic statue minutely. Philo (the 
architect of Byzantium, third century)^ 
has a treatise nu the fa;ven wonders of 
the world, and says that the Colossos 
Hofid 07i « block of white marble^ and 
Lighus Ainnellius, in a similar treatise, 
Hays it mtona %n a car. 'nckell out-horods 
Herod in tlie folhjwiug lines : ^ 

*' So, iionr lu'oud Khoilt>a, rirroso rlii' racing tiuod, 

foMIl ! tlic \nHl OoUlHHIlH iitOOd. 

Wliildat (m» fool iLih tlir4iiiKiug gullet b ride, 

A nhoir hour's snil soiree roaelied tlio further 
Hide ; 

Delwixt his hmzon thighs, in loose army, 

Ten tltousuiui sireuniers on the billows )>lny." 

ihi the PfOBpect of Peace. 
“.He doih bestride the narrow world 
Like a ('olnssus.” Hhahtuipmrc : JuUus CcDHar, t. 2. 

V ^riie twin Colossi of Ameiiophis III., 
on the banks of the Nile, near Thebes, 
tire seated. The statue of Liberty, New 
York, is colossal. ^ 

Colour. (<SVy Hank.) 

Colour, Colours. A man of colour. 
A negro, or, more strictly stiealuug, one 
with negro blood. {See Colouks.) 

“There an* tliiee great. rlasM'S: (i) the imre 
wluies ; (•>! the i)eot>le of coloiit ; (.1) negroes and 
iiuiluttoes.'’— AdnuidN ; Dtmonoo, I, 

Colours. 

(1) Black : 

hi hhi:jniru, fialde, signifying prudenre, wisdom, 
and e<»nsiaiu*.\ 

In art, Dignifying evil, fniseliood, and emir 
Ai* a nnntunrn colour, Higiiifi itig grief, desiiuir, 
deutli. (In rlio ('nrhoiic (.'huich \iolet may lie 
HiiliHtitnted fur biat'k). 

In metalu it ih represonttHl by lead. 

In piecinnH etnnee it i,h reiu'csi'uietl by thediuinonU. 
In planc/K ii stands for Kuluin. 

In heraldry il is engraved by periKUidiculHr nnd 
iMii'i/.onial lines eiossiug each oilier at light 
angles. 

(2) Blue : 

In Masonry, iiKure, siguifylng riispliiy, loyalty, 
hdelit). 

/II art (as an angel's rolie) it sigmih's fldclity and 
faiih. 

In ait iHS the robe of the Virgin Mary) it siguifles 
nuidesty. 

In art (in I he ('iitholic Church) it sigiiitles 
hninilit) and expialion 

As a mortuary colour it nignitles cterollv (applied 
to Deity), iiiiinorlality (applied to nuiu). 

Tn iHctois it IS Tivpresonted V tin. 

In prccioitu rttmes it is represenisd by sapphire. 

/a idanetfl it stands for Jiipiti*r. 

In heraldry U Is eiigra\ ed l>y horisontal lines. 

(3) Green: 

hi hlaxonry. \ ert, signifying love, joy, abiinilnnfio. 
In att, signify lug h«iiH\ joy, youth, spring (among 
ih« Ureeks and Muom it sigDiOiMl tieuiry). 

In church omatnentti, signifying God’s bounty, 
nuit.h, gtednoss, the reHurrto'tiou. 

In utetuU it is represented by rtipper. 

In preeitmc ritmem it is reiiresentod by the emenild.v 
In pluHfita it siands for venim. 

Aims ruittuHty ri^mat it UHiaivs i^ittiim, go slowly. 

In kenildrif it is (Engraved from left to right. 


(4) Purple: 

In bleuanry, piirpure, signifying temperance. 

In art, sfguliying royalty. 

In metala it is represented fiy itnirksilrer. 

In predoiu stones it is renresented by amethy st. 
In plautta it stands for Mercury'. 

In heraldry it is engraved by lines slanting from 
riglit tn left. 


(5) Bed: 

lu blazonry, giiles ; lilood-red is called sanguine. 
The former siginties fimgnanhnity, and the 
latter, fortitude. 

In mOlcU* it is rei>reaeuted by iron (the n.etal of 
war). 

In jrreeiomt atones it is represented by the rn)>y.! 

In nlanets it stands for Mars. 

h^cruldry it is engrai ed iiy tieri>endicnlHr Ifncs. 

fG) White: 

In blazonry, argent , signifying purity, tratli, 
innocence. 

In art, priests. Magi, and Druids are arrayed in 
wliue. .lesus after the resurrection sliould be 
drHix*d ill white.' 

A« a mortuary colour it indicates hope. 

In metala it is represented by siii cr. 

In precimia atones it is represented by the iiearl. 
In hlaneta it stands for Diana or the Moon. 

In heraldry it is engrav ed by shields left white. 

(7) Yellow: 

fa blazmiru or signifying fbith, constancy, wis< 
doin, glory . 

In tnodfliit art or signifying jealousy, incon* 
stancy, incontinence. In France the doors of 
traitors used to Im> daiiiied with yellow, and in 
some countries Jews were obliged to dross in 
yellow. In Biiain the executioner Is dressed 
in red and yellow. 

In PhrlstiaH art J udas is arrayed in yellow ; but 
8t. Peter is also arrayed iii gi»ldeii yellow. 

In metala It is represented tiy gold, 
in preeiom stones it is represented by the toisiz. 
In pluiteta it stands for Amdlo or the gun. 

In heraldry it Is engrax ed by dots. 


Colours for Churoh l>eooratSon. 


ir/ii/c, for festivals of our Lord, for F.astcr, and 
for ail saints except marty rs. 

Pal, for martyrs, for Ash Wednesday, ine last 
three days of Holy Week j%nd Whit Sunday . 
Plur, fur all week-days after Trinity Buiiday. 

Hive or (JreeHb indifferently, for f>rdinary Ruudaya. 
Fiolst, hrotm, or €frey, fur Advent and Lent. 
Plack, lor Good Friday. 


Coloum of tlie Unlvomity Boats, 
OtO. (See COLUSOK COLOUUB.) 


Colours. 

Accxdmtal coUmry. Those colours seen 
ou a whito f^und afteT lookioff for 
some time at a bright-coloured object, 
like the sun. 

Complementary coloury. Colours which, 
in combmatiou, produce white light. 

“The colour tntnsmitted is always comple- 
mentary to the one r( 0 fleoted."->-JIrevirter ; OplieSt 
xii. 

Fundmnentat ^tiolours. The seven 
oolouxB of the n^trum : vjolet, indigo, 
blue, gresft* ywV, onmie, and red. 
Or r^ jellow, hloe, also called primai'y 
or simpie colours. 

Secondary cotoure. Those which 
result from the inisturo of two or more 
primary or rimple oolours. 

Cotours. Se may mth ike eoloury. 
In active military lerviea. 
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Tlie iteiiod . . rafted from ieven tuiifoe 
years, /Hw years Ijelog piuwed wtUi tUe colours, 
and fovt fn tlie reaerve.”— JMiMburg/» Btiritw 

His coward lips did frosn their colours 
Jly, He was unable to speaJc. As 
cowards run away from their regimental 
colours, BO [Cttjser’s] lips, when he was 
ill, ran away from their colour and turned 
*pale. ^ 

To c&tne out in his true eolom^. To 
reveal one’s proper character, divested 
of all that is meretricious 

•To describe [a matter] in very 
cohars. To see them with a jaunmM 
eye, and describe them accordingly, to 
describe [the matter] under the Dias of 
strong prejudice. 

To desert one*8 colours. To become n 
turncoat ; to turn tail. The allusion is 
to the military Hag. 

To yire colour or 7b give some plausible 
colour to the matter. To render the 
matter more plausible ; to give it a more 
specious appearance. 

To paint tn bright colours. To see 
or describe things In couletsr de rose* Also 
“ to paint in lively colours.’^ 

To put a false colour on a matter. To 
misinterpret it^ or put a false construe^ 
tion on it. 

7b see things in their true colours. To 
6eo them as ibey really are. 

Under colour of, , Under inetence 
of ; under the alleged authority 

of ... . 

Wearing his colours^ Taking his port ; 
being strongly attached to one. The 
idea is froniUvery, 

“Jim could always wiint ontvhy m»ti« woman, 
and cliild, wlierover lie lived, wearing bis colours, 
and iMcUng bim . . .Wbrougki thicb and 
BoUlrewooa^: ReObers Under Atm, ebap. alv. 

Without colour, In nudd veritute'^ 

without disguise. 


Colour •bUndaeuL Incapacity of 
discerning one colour from another. 
The term was introduced by Sir David 
Brewster. It is of three sorts: (1) 
inability to discern any colours, so that 
everything is either block or white, 
sliade or Tight f (2) inability to distin- 
guish between primary colours, ns red, 
blue, and yellow ; or secondary coloui's, 
as green, purple, and orange ; and (U) in- 
abuity to distinguish between such com- 
posite colours as browns, greys,* and 
neutral tints. Except in this one resiieet, 
the coMur- blind may have excellont 
vision. 

Colour Sergeant. A sergeant who 
cjurtica or has charge of tlie regimeutjil 
colours. 

Colour (verb). 7b colour up^ to turn 
red in the lace ; to blush. 

Coloured Frontiepteoe by Phis 

(A). A blush. 

Colporteur. A%awkor or pedlar; 
so called because ho curries his biMket or 
pack round his neck. The term is more 
especially applied to hawkers of religious 
bc^ks. (Latin, collum^ the neck ; portn^ 
to carry.) 

Colt {A). A piece of knotted rope 
eighteen inches long for the special 
benefit of sliip boys ; a cat-o* -nine-tails. 

“ LiM*k aH\ (' thi*r«», laiM, or as siirr* my immo 
is Ram Weaton IM) Rise; Ihs roli to the liiHl mni) 
«.ff the dvok.'W. Grant: Dirk iUninry, rhap vil. 

Colt {A). A barrister who attends a 
sergcont-at-law at his inductioii. 

“ 1 acrniuisiiiii'd ih^- iieivly-niadc Chief Ilaion 
Ilfs colt/’— hnllork. 

“TUeu,llr. TlHileyJiiH i*oU,(te1hcrc(1 liiHiiiiR to 
the Lora Wynne. 

Colt (To). To befool, to gull. (Italian, 
coltoy cheated, befooled.) 


Colours, national colours— 


Orest Britain Med and Nue. 

America, U.S. Start en bias, with ted 
ttripet. 

Austria . . Med, whtte, and red* 

Dararia Med 

Deninarlc .. MtA, with whfte crest. 

France . • Blue, uhite, ttnd red, 

Netherlands Midk wMte, and blm. 

¥rtrta Blue aiid white* 

^ mue.% 

Russia.. ,. Wh^uifk blue Crete. 

is&V’ r. 

Swlturlanil KC-XA'-M.n-M. 

Golem ItailM «• tIM ( ir>a 
our), d outraneo: If the colours are 
naiM to the they caniMj; be lowmre^ 

to e ATO O il g SttlroiBidn. . 

“If m^v eatoliseli'iU dissdvaiitMpe,tb» mines* 


Colt-plxy (A). A pixy, puck, or 
fairy. Co colt-pixy is to take what 
belongs to the pixies, and is specially 
Appli^ to the gleaning of apples after 
the crop has been gathered m ; these 
apples were the privilege of the pixies, 
and Ip colt-pixy is to deprive the pixies 
of their perquisites. 

COUfa BoFotvor. A fire-arm which, 
by means of revolving barrels, can be 
fired several times without iutermisgion. 
Ihis instrument was patented by Colonel 
I* Samuel Colt, U.S., iu 1835. 

Colt’B-fooUL The Icv^e of youthful 
pleasure. Chauoer uses the warn ** eolt- 
mh ’* for skittish. Horses have at three 
years old the polt’s-tootli. The alluBion 
m to the colt's teeth of pnimals, a period 
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of their life when their pasfiionB are 
Btrongest. 

“ Her itierry daucluigr-dHyti an; done ; 

HUc bua a oult’B-tuortfi still, I waiTant." 

Kinf/ : OrpheuH and Eiirudire. 

“ Well Miid, Lord Bands ; 

Your colt's-tooT.h is not rasi yet." 

tShah.e9i»t'.at6^^ Henry V7//'., i.3. 

Columbine (8 syl.). Tlie sweetheart 
of Harlequin, and, like him, supposed 
to be invisible to mortal ej^en. Vohou- 
h\ mi in Italian is a pot- name for a lady- 
love, and means a little dove, u young 
coquette. 

Columbus. His signature iVvar — 

S. t.t‘. St^rvidtnr 

S. A. S. Sus Altoziw Siicras 

X. M. Y. Jc.sua Maria Isabel 

Xto. FERENS Cliristo-pher 

El Almirauto El Almiraiite. 
In English, •* Servant— of their Saci-ed 
lligliiio.sses— .Tesus Mary and Isabella 
--- Ohristophor - llio Admii'al . ’ ’ 

T/te^ second Columbus, Cyrus West 
Field w'as so called by John bfright when 
he eoinuleted the Atlantic Cable. Born 
at. IStockbridgo, Massachusetts, 1819. 

Columbus of the Skies {The), Sii* 
F. William Heiwhol, discovorer of 
Gcorgium Sidus (ITrSnus), 1738-1822. 

Column. 

The Alc.rundrinr Column. Mtulo of 
granite ; in memory of the £in|icror 
Alexander. 

The Column of Antoninus. At Home; 
made of inoi’ble, 178 feet high ; in memory 
of thu Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. Like that of lYajaii, this column 
is covered oxtnmally with spiral bas- 
reliefs re])i'GseTiting the wars carried on 
by the emporor. 

Bixtus V. cniised tbe oriRinnl ot^tiie of tliiR 
roluiiiti t.o tic (tn]i|)lniited liy a llguToufHt. ]*uul. 

Trajan'* Column.} 

The Column of Arcadius, At Con- 
stantinople ; made of marble. 

Column at Boulogno. To com- 
memorate the camp of Boulogne. This 
forinidahlo army was intended for the 
invasion of England. England also 
gilded herself for battle, and here the 
matter ended. Tlie Column perpetuates 
tlie memory of Uiia threat. 

The I hike of Yoi'h'e Colurntf^ in London, 
at the tm> of the steps leading into St. 
James's Park, Erected in 1830-1833 in 
memory of Frederick, Duke of York, 
second son of George III., who died in* 
1827. It is of the Tuscan order, was 
designed by H. Wyatt, and is mode of 
Alierdeenshire rniinite. On the summit 
is a status of tlie duke by Sir B. West- 
WAoott* 


The Column of J%Uy, 1832, Paris; 
made of bronze, and erected on the spot 
where the Bastille stood, to commemo- 
rate the revolution of July, 1830, when 
Charles X. abdicated. It is surmounted 
with a statue of Liberty standing on one 
foot. 

Londoifs Column, {See Monument.) 

Nehoifs Column. In Trafalgar Square; 
London ; was erected in 1843. The four 
lions, “by Landseer, were added in 1867. 
The order of the Column is Corinthisn, 
and the material Devonshire granijtc. 
Tfth reliefs are {north side) the battle of 
thcjt'Nile, where Nelson was wounded ; 
{smith side) Nelson’s death at the buttle 
of Trafalgar ; {east side) the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen; and {west side) 
the battle of St. Vincent. The column 
is surmounted by a statue of Nelson by 
E. H. Daily. 

Co'iimn of the Place VenrlAme. Paris, 
1806-1810 ; made of bronze, and erected 
ill honour of Nu})oleon I. The spirai 
outside represeuts in hos-relief the battles 
of Napoleon I., ending with Aiisterlitz 
ill 180.1 It is a facsimile of Trajan’s 
Column. 

Ill 1871 the statue of Napoleon, W'hioh 
surmounted this column, W’as hurled to 
the ground by the Communists, but in 
1874 a statue of Liberty wiw substituted 
for the original one. 

Pompefs Column, In Egypt ; made 
of marble. 

Trajaifs Column, At Rome ; made of 
marble, A.D. 114, by Apollodorus. It is 
132 feet in height, and kas inside a 
spiral stoiroiLse of 185 steps, and 40 
windows to let in light. It was sur- 
mounted by a statui^ of the Emperor 
Trajan, but Sixtus V. supplanted the 
original statue by tliat of St. I’cter. The 
spiral outside represents in bas-reliefs 
the battles of the emperor. 

Cdwiuui of Heroulos. Two large 
pyramidal columns set up by the FIkb- 
iiicians os lighthouses and landmarks, 
dedicated, one to Hercules (the sun), 
and the other to Astarte (the moon). 

By the Greeks and Romans the two 
pyramidal ]nonD|ains at the Straits oT 
Gibraltar (Calpe a«d Abj[la), the former 
in Europe and the latter in Africa, were 
termed the FiUan of Herculis, 

CoBift 'botobI'ooo (4 syl.). {See 
Bbbeniob.) 

Con'MMUits* Called St. ^mo fires 
,by the FVench, Castor and Pollux by the 
Romans, A celestial li^t seen occa- 
sionally to play ronsd mast-heads, eto. 
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(Latin, eo'nw, hair.) Virgil makes good 
use of this phenomenon while is 

henitating whether to leave bliruiug 
Troy or not : 

Ec<.’C lev IS tfuinmo <le vortu’o viuus lull 

Fimdero lutncn A|tex, tract uqtio Inuoxia mn^.i 

Lainhere fluinnia coniat), et circuni toiiipora |ta»cl 
i>avi<li truiuilare metu, cnucmque flagrun- 

U‘UI 

^xcutere. et nuictofl resttugucre fouillmH 
igncs." 

When old ^nchises interferos, apd a 
falling star is intcn>r6ted to mean that 
Jupiter will load them forth securely, 
ii. tJ82, otc.) 

Comlh • 

A crabtree mnb. A cudgel applied to 
the head. To smooth your hair with a 
crahtreo comb, is to give the head a 
knock with a stick. 

Ilrynard's ivo*ulei'fnl comb. This comb 
existed r)iily in the brain of Master Fox. 
He said it was made of the Pau'thcra's 
bone, the i)crfume of which so 
fragrant tliat no one could resist fol- 
lowing it ; and the wearer of the oximb 
was arways clieerful and merry, 
uard the FoXy chap, ii.) 

To cotnb one's head. To humiliate a 
person, or to give him set dowu.^* 

" I'll (»rry you with me to my country txix, and 
>ou out of harm'B way, till 1 And you a wife 
who will comb your head for you.’ — Bttluvi- 
LjMtm ; What willhe do mth it f iv. 10. 

To comb if our noddh with a ihree-ie^ged 
stool (^Taming of the Shrew y i. 1) is to 
beat you about the head with a stool. 
^Manr stools, such as those used by milk- 
'maios, are still made with throe legs; 
and these hiAidy weapons seem to have 
lieon used at on^ tune pmtty freely, 
es]>ecially by ongxy women. 

To cut otters cont^. To take down o 
person’s conceit. In allusion to the prac- 
tice of cutting the combs of capons. 

To set up one's comb is to be cockish 
and vainglorious. 

Comb tbe Cat {To). To mn tout 
fingers through the loMes of a cat-o*- 
nine- tails to aisentangle them. 

Come aad talce Tbom. The reply 
of Lcon^idas, King of Sparta, to the 
m^ssengera sent by Xerxes to Thermop'- 
yUsi. Aerxes said, and tell those 

madmen to deliver their arms.” 
Leonidas replied, ** Go, and tell Xerxes 
to come and take them.” ^ 

Come Atber (pron. ah-ihet^) means, 
when addressed to horses, * 'come hither” 
— 1 .«. to the lefty the side on which the 
teamsmanivalu. {See Yfoo'm*) 

Come Bom * Fog!. HnmUiated; 
lowered in dignity, tone, denumds, etc. 


Well, lie baa rome dowu a Deg; or (wo, aud ho 
don't Itko li."~ir(ii:f( 7 (xrd, 

A come down. Loss of prestige or 
position. • 

‘ Now I’m your worihii,)*K wnaberwoman.' The 
dignitary' coloitrtHl,uud Wild that ' thiM aim nillier 
a cdino clown.’ Aeadci. 

Como 1>owii\ipo& One (To). To 
reproach, to punish severely, to moke a 
peremptory domand. 

Como Home. Return to your house ; 
to touch one’s feelings or interest. 

** No jiontry aran over mure human than Cltau- 
ivr's ; niintuever ciinio ition* K*‘imni11y . . . Ijonio 
toitH reailgra.”~OrMm ; Short History oj the J3ny- 
tish l^eoplr, clutp. v. 

Come It. Has he omne it ? Has ho 
lout Uio money ? Has ho hearkened to 
your request? Has ho come over to 
your side V Also, “ Out with it ! ” 

Como It Strong. Lay it on tliick ; 
to exaggerate or overdo. {iSco Draw^it 
Milo.) 

Como LigbUsr. Lightlij mncy lighOg 
go. There is a somewhat similar Latin 
proverb, male partUy male dilabuniur. 

Como OL What's to come of %l ? 
What's to come ff him? A contracted 
form of become. To come of fa good 
stock] is to be doscondod from [a good 
family]. 

Come Off (To). To occur, to take 
place. (Anglo-Saxon, of^eiman liatiu, 
jnvecdo^ to proceod.) 

To come off with honours is to proceed 
to the end Buccessfully. 

Como On I A challenge to fight with 
fists. 

Como Ont. Said of a young lady 
after she has lieen introduced at Court, 
or has entered into society as a ” grown- 
up” person. She ” comes out into 
society.” 

Como Over One (To). To wheedle 
one to do^or give something. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ofer^caman, to overcome.) To 
come over one is in reality to conquer or 
get your own way. 

Con^ Hownd. (See CoiONO, etc.). 

Como Short (To). Not to be siifii- 
cient. “To^come short of” moans to 
miss or fail of attaining. 

Como Tbnt, oRjCan you cwm that ? 
I can't came that. Here, ” come ” means 
fb arrive at, to accomplish. 

Como tbo BoUglonn, Bodgo {To) 
means to ask or seek some favour under 
inretenoe of a religious motivo. Hero 
^'oome” means to come md introduee* 
(SceDoDOM,) • 
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Gome to. Amount to, to obtain 
possossion. **It will not como to much.” 

Come to Giief^Tr>). To fail, to 
prove a failure, as, “the undertaking 
(or company) came to grief,” i.e, to n 
grievous eucl. • 

Come to Hand (fl Afix). Been re- 
ceived. “Come intt> my hand.” In 
Latin, imnm {nhatjux) penrnire. 

“Your h'ttor came to bainl yo8trnJa>.'’— ^1. 
TralhjH-. 

Come to Pass (7h), To Jiappcn, to 
befall, to come about. • 

“What Miou bant H>i)okni la come f<» 

Jer xxxll. 1*4. 

" II niiiK* lo [iyetftTo] in tboae (bi>a Itiat 

tbeve w i*iil out a <lL‘i'i <-i*."“Lnke ii 1. 

Come to an End. To tenuinute. 
The allusion is to travelling, when the 
traveller lias come to the end of his 
joiirnoy. 

Come to the Hammer. To bo sold 
by auction. r 

Come to the Heath. To tip. A pun 
taken from the place called Tip-tree 
Heath, in Eshcx. Our forefathers, and 
the French too, delighted in the.**© sort 
of puna. A great source of slang. (iV<r 
(JllIVY.) 

Como to the Point. Speak out 
jdaiiily what you want ; do not l>eat 
about the buHh, but staitc at once M hat 
you wi.sh to sny. The point is the gist 
or grit of a thing. Circuin locution is 
wandering round the point with words ; 
t<» *omu to the point is to omit all need- 
les** speech, nuu bring all the struggling 
rays to a focus or point. 

Come to the Scratoh. 

Scratch.) 

Come to the Woret. 7/ tJu' trontf 
romt' to tAf irorxt ; even if tlio very woi’st 
occuis. • 

Come Under {To). To fall under; 
to be classed under. 

' Como Up. Many, come up ! (See 
■Marry.) “To come up to” nfbans to 
e<^ual, to obhiiu the same number of 
marks, to amount to the same quantity. 

Cwo Upon the ParUh (7b). To 
live in the workhouse ; to be supported 
by the parish. ^ 

^ Come Yorkohlre over One (To). 
To bamboozle one, to overreach one. 
Yorkshire has always been proverbLal for 
ithrewducss and sharp practice. “ l*s * 
Yorkahiro too” means. 1 am 'cute oe you 
are, and am not to be taken in. 


Comedy means a viUage-song (Greek, 
hmm-^de)^ referring to the village merry- 
makings, in which comic son^ still take 
a conspicuous place. The Greeks had 
certain festal processions of great licen- 
tiousness, held in honour of Diony'sos. 
in the suburbs of their cities, and termed 
ko'moi or village* revels. On these occa- 
sions an ode was geuertUly sung, aud 
this.odc was the foundation of Gicek 
comedy. (Ai c Tkaoedy.) 

The T'athtr of tomciUj. Aristoph'aiics, 
tjo Athenian (w.c. 414-380). 

Xomed' (2 syl.). A Latin military 
title, now called count on the contiaeiit 
of Europe, hut earl in England from the 
Saxon earldormm (alderman), Danish 
ei^rh. The wife of an earl is called 
countess. 

Comet Wine. A term of praise to 
signify wine of Buperior quality. A 
notion prevails that the grapes in comet 
years arc better in flavour than in other 
years, either because the weather is 
warmer and ripens them better, or 
because the comets themselves exercise 
some cliemical influence on them. Thus, 
wine of the years 1811, 1826, 1839, 181.3, 
1852, 1858, 18G1, etc., have a repute. 

“ Tbf*o]dfreui]eaian j ei iiurH^n wmio f<*vk imi 
of the taiii<)»i*HMmn?t, jenr (Lr IMI). eniiJbuiir.illj 
rttll«*rt wine.’’— 'i7u> Time^. * 

Coming Hound. IJe is coming 
round. Itecovering from sicknoss; re- 
covering fi*ora a fit of the sulks ; re- 
tiiniing to friendship. Death ib tlm 
end of life, and therefore recovering 
from sickness nigh unto death” is 
coming badk to health, or coming round 
the comer. 

Command Night. In theatrical par- 
lance, a night on which a certain play is 
iwrfonned by command of some person 
of authority or influcune. 

mandment. Thou shalt not be found 
out. 

“ Alter all, that Blovcnth Comniandnicnt is Wie 
only one that is \ltally nm*ortiint to kee)> in 
t'lese days.”— n. M. ituxton^: Jenvieo/Ihe Pnnrc'g. 

The ten ^commhfndnintts. The ten 
fln^n or nails.^ ^hakespeare : 2 He-IHg 

Commo tt Wmot (French, pronounce 
cum eel fo), as it should he ; quite 
proper ; according to etiquette or 
rule. 

ConUBMMl'dMfeL A living in com* 
fnendam ii a Uving h^ by a bishop till 
an incumbent t« appointeiL When a 
deigyman aocspts a bhbi^ric he loses 
aU hia previous preferment; bHt iu 
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order that these livings mav not be 
uncared for, they are cammtwam ^y the 
Crown to the care of the new bishop till 
they can he properly transferred. Abol- 
ishe<l iu 1836. 


CommeBdatlon NSiiepeBi5a« A 

bout silver muei>onoe, snpiHvsed to be 
lueky, and conuuonly used iu the seven- 
teenth eoiituiy as a love-token, the giver 
or sender usiug these words, “ Fronsmy 
lovo^ to my love.” Sometimes the coin 
was broken, and each kept a port. 

" T.iko coniraeiidatlnn nine]»efic«s 9 

witu ‘ To aud from my lotv,* it mMed." ^ 
Aiai^ : ffumhruti^ i. If 

*'J'itbcrt: As tins divides, tlins are wc torn in 
twain 

Kittji: And ns Him meets, thus may wo meet 
again." 

Whnl iVveCaUTlJ 

CommUhvoyagWT {A), A com- 
mercial traveller. 


Committee. A coinmiUrr of the 
whofc houfn\ in PorUamontttry lan^^oge, 
is when the Speaker leaves the chair and 
all the members form a committee, 
where anyone may speak once or more 
than once. In such cases the chair is 
occupied by the chairman of committees, 
elected with each new Parliament. 

A fitendingmnmHtceyVii Parliamentary 
language, is a committee which con- 
tin^les to the end of the current session. 
To this committee are referred all quos- 
.tions which fall within the scope of tboii- 
appointment. 


' CoAunltting VWMliood. Swiud- 
ling. o 

The Earl of BoSeboiy pointed out 
that the expression **6ommittiiig false- 
hood ” in Scotch Ismr was synonymous 
with what in England was called swind- 
ling (April 26th, 1886). 


Commodity Brown Papor {A), 
Bubbish served as make-weight ; worth- 
less stock; ^ds palmed off on the 
inexperienced. In most auctions the 
buyer of a lot has a fair share of the 
commodity of brown paper. Bubbish 
given to supplement a loon. 

Here> younc Mamer ^ah’! lie's Iu form cent- 
iiiodUy nf Iirown paper aolfold giuser, Dlne-ecore 
an^SeveflTeeo t^mnds Tf-S. OUrr, a part of the 
advance being old ginger anff brown paper}."— 
iihakegpeart : M«a»ure M Mmttire, 1 v. a 


Commodoro. A uonnptlODol ** com- 
mander’’ (Fiwnch,c<>mmoodfiw^;Ji^^ 
oofnmdador), A naval tem- 

porary command of a squadron or divi- 
sion of a fie 1ms. tb% pay of a 

rear-admit/J. 


CoBimqn Sitao. aetkmii at 

law brought ' by ode aubjeot ; aaei^ 
aaotber— not by the aiymat; % 


subject. The Cimri <f Cottmon Jthaa is 
for the trial of oi^ [not capital] 
ofFenoes. In IBFdffhis court was abol- 
ished, and in 1880 it was represented by 
the Common Pleas Division and merged 
in the King's [or Queen’s] Bench Divi- 
sion. • 

Common Braymr. Th$ Book of 
CotHtnon Pf-ayer, The book used by the 
Established Church of England iu ** di- 
vine service.” Common, in this case, 
means umted, 

Oommah Sonao does not moan that 
good sense which is common, or com- 
monly needed in the ordinary affairs of 
life, Qut tho sense which is common to 
all the flvo, or tho point whore the five 
senses meet, supposed to be the seat of 
the soul, where tt judges what is pre- 
sented by the senses, and decides the 
mode of action. {See &ev£N Sekbks.) 

Commoiier. The Orrat (htnmoner. 

1. 8ir John Bamaxil, who, iu 1737, 
proposed to reduce the inter^t of the 
national debt from 4 jMjr cent, to 3 per 
cent., any creditor being at liberty to 
receive his priiioipal in full if he pre- 
ferred it. Mr. Qoschcu (1889-90) reduced 
the 3 per cents, to 21. 

2. William Pitt, tlie statesman (1769- 
1806). 

Commona. To put onr on ehort row^ 
rnone. To stint him, to give bira s(Mi.nty 
meals. In the Eniversity of Cambridge 
the food provided for each student at 
breakfast is called his commona; hence 
food in general or meals. 

To come into commons. To enter a 
sodeiy ip which tbe members have a 
common oSr general dinner table. 

CUnamcnui in GroM— that is, at 
krj^. These are commons granted to 
iiKUviduals and their heirs by deed, or 
claimed by^rescription as by a fiarsou 
or corjioration. 

<kmimonwwatlui(id^a/). ” Utopia” 
by Sir Thomas More, ” The New Atlan- 
tw” byword Bacon, ”The City of the 
Sun” by Campanella, etc. 

CmnpmilAf Iiadd«r. The ladder 
leading from ciie poop to the main deck. 
11ie”aompaiiion way” is the staircase 
to the cabin. {Bams : Seaman's Manual.) 

The staircase from the deck to the 
cabin. 

ComyantiWMi of Jninu T!!f»Chmins 
were so called, from a fhneim analogy 
^between their idff-hnpcwed task and that 
appointed to Jebn, on being set over tiie 
kingdom teaelt tooutoff 
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Ahab and Je/Zebel, with nil their house, 
and all the priests of Baal, llio Ghouaus 
were to cut oif all who assawuuated Louis 
XVI., and see that his brother {Jehu) 
was placed ou tlio throne. 

Comparlioiui ai|p Odorons. So 

fwiys fio^beiTy. {Much Ado About 
Nidkiuff^ lii. 0.) 

“ W(‘(*wn yiiur xonM'nrirrt ni(>1o<tinng, 

Hut ition coiiiimriNonH lire ihUouh.'* 

Swi/t: Aiutn'nr to fUieridan'n ** SimiU." 

Complementary Colours. {See 
Golouiw.) •, 

Complexion litomlly incaTis what 
oml)ra(;oH or contiiiiis,” and the idea im- 
plies tliat the colour of the skin corro* 
spouds to the habit of bodv, and the 
habit of body aiiswors to the element 
w’hich prtjdoniinah^s. If lire predomi- 
iiutcs, the person is biiions or full of 
bile ; if uir, he is mHtjUine or full of 
blotal ; if earth, the Ixiily is mdancholic 
or full of blaeh bile : if water, it is 
^ihhtfiHixhv or full of phlegm. The first 
is hot and dry, the second hot and 
moist, thu third cold and dry, and the 
lust moist and eold like water. 

‘‘ Tin 111, iImV (IllTmuit jour couii»U'.xum»s arp 

OlHIMUXII lllllHr* Hrtff/rtl. 

"t'liMiiuHi iliiouKli nioiT romiiloxlon uc.” 

J‘dt : Jii/mu (*/ uithinnchM. 

Com'pllne (2 syl.V The last servit^ 
of the day in the lionmii Catliolic 
Ohuitdi. lirst appointed by the abbot 
Benedict in the sixth century. The 
wonl is a corruption of complcto't'Utm. 

In m’clesiastical Latin vcftperinm^ from 
rcdpcr, inoBiis evoiiinff service, and rowi- 
plctuius is formed on the same mcKlel. 

Compostella. A corruption of Oia- 
mnu-pofitoh (James the Apostle). So 
culled after his relics w'ci’o transferred 
thither from Iria Flavia (El Padron) ou 
the borders of Galicia, in the ninth 
century. Leo III. transfeft'eil the See 
of Iria Flavia to Comiiostolla. (Some- 
where between 810 and 816.) 

Compte rendu. Hie account already 
sent: the acruuut of particiil|iv deli- 
vered; a rcjiort of proeociliugs, 

Com'rade (2 syl.). •The name of 
Fortu'nio's fairy horse. It ate but once 
a week; knew tlio past, present, and 
future; and spake with the voice of a 
man. (frnwim’# Gobftm : 'Fortunlfi,) 
{iiCf Hoese.) 

Oom'radM (2 syl.). Those who sleep 
ill the same bed-chamber. It is a Spauian 
milita^ term derived from the custom 
vi diviciiniS siridi^ into chambers, 


proper spelling is cameradesy men of the 
(chamber). 

Chrmns. God of revelry. Milton 
represents him a.s a male Circe. (Greek, 
komoSt carousaL) 

“ TliiH nyniiili t'lint gazed upon hin [Duc- 

cliuM’«1 clUHterlng locks. .... 

Httd by hiniiOre he imrieu thence, a son, 

Much like Ills fallior, but his mother more, 
Whom therefore she brought up, and Oomiis 
named." Atilkni: Cbmun, 64-&s. 

&oinus. The elder brother in this 
domestic drama is tiiOcaiit for Lonl Vis- 
count Bmckley, oldest son of John, 
flilarl of Bridgewater, president of Wale-s. 
The younger brother is Mr. Tliomas 
Egerton. 'ITie lady is Lady Alice Bger- 
ton. (Milton.) 

Ckimus'B Court. A social gathering 
fonnerly lield at the Half-Moon Tavern 
in Oheapside, Loudon. 

Con Amo're (Italian). With heart 
and soul ; as, “ Ho did it con rnno’ye ” - - 
t.c. lovirigl}’^, with delight, and therefore 
in good earnest. 

Con Commodo (Italian). At a con- 
venient rate. A musical term. 

Con SpMto (Italian). With quick- 
ness and vivacity. A musical tcmi. 

Co'naau Tlie Thcrsi'tes of Fingal ; 
brave oven to rashness. 

lifou' for blow or date for ciatCy oh 
(U min Huid. Conan made a vow never 
to take a blow without returning it* 
when ho descended into the infernal 
romons, the arch-hend gave him*a cuff, 
which Conan instantly r0turnod, saying 
“Claw foe claw.“ 

“ * Blow for Idow,’ as Coiinu said to the dtM II."— 
Srott: r hap. 

Conoort Pitch. The dc^eo of 
sharpness or flatness adopted by a 
number of musioians acting in concert, 
that all the instruments may be in ac- 
coi’d. Generally, a particular note is 
selected for the standard, as A or C; 
tills note is put into the proper pitch, 
and all other notes are regulated by it. 

Coaoerto (Italian). A comixisition 
intended to display the powers of some 
{Mirticular inst'>*umeut, with i-rchc^al 
accompaniment 

Cou'olergo (3 syl.). French. The 
door - poiier of a public or private 
“hotel,*’ or house divided into flats, 
or ol a prison. 

Conetorgwno. (French.) Tlieofflce 
or room of a oonciev^ or porter’s lod^ ; 
p state prison. During foe Bevolutiou 
it was the priaou where the chief victuns 
were coitfiaed prior to eseoutioiu 
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C^nolATfl (2 eyl.). A set of toozns, 
all of which are eutcred by oue commou 
key (Latin, row r/w'rw). The wdtd is 
applied to the little deal cells erected in 
601110 lai'pfo ajiartnient for tlio cardinals 
wlio meet to choose a new Pope, because 
the long gallery of the Vaticajv between 
the celG and tho windows of the palace 
is ooinmoii ground to ^ the conolaTists. 
The assembly 4t8elf is, by a figure of 
speech, also called a conclave. • 

Conolama'tio, ainotigsi tho ancient 
Homans, was similar to the Irish howL 
over the dead ; and, as in Ireland^ 'women 
led the funeral cxirti^gc, \recping osten- 
tatiously and gesticulating. “One not 
howled over “ (corpim mnanm conclama*- 
tt(w) meant one at tho point of death ; 
and “ one howled for ” was one given up 
for dead or really deceased. Virgil tells 
UK that the ululation W'as a Phomician 
custfuii ; and thcrefoi*© he. makes the 
oaluee ring with howls when Dido burnt 
ticrsclf to death. 

“ hniiioniiK, el fteniiiit'o iiUiiatu, 

Trx ui fi ciiiunf /fc’Mfirf, \\ . wt. 

Conclamatum eat. He is dead past 
all hope. The sense of hearing is gener- 
ally tho last to foil in the hour of death, 
hence the Romans were accustomed to 
call on the decreased throe times by 
name, and if no itidicutioii of hearing 
w^as shown death wa.K considered certain. 
(JonclamaiKin enty ho has heeii called and 
shows no sign. 

*Coi|dord ia StrengtlL Tho wise 
suwol Periaudar, “tyrant” of Corinth 
(b.c. 665-585). * 

Concor'dftt. An agreement made 
between a ruler antf the Pope relative 
to the luillution of benefio.e8. Ajb the 
Concordat of 1801 between Na})o1eon 
Bonaparte and Pope Pius Vll. ; the 
Concordat of 1516 between Frtin^is I. 
and Pope Leo X. to abolish the “ ])rag- 
matic sanction;” and the Oermamc 
Concordat of 1448 between Frederick 
111. and Pope Nicholas V. 

Condign'. Latin, tondignm (well 
worthy) ; as_ fioniHgn^|^piushinent---».g. 
puuidujiiStrVF^ deserveo^ 

“In th.v con'd iiini OrntBC.*' 

Shaktu^pmrt ; Love's UUwht's Loot^ L 3. 

Condottle'ri. Leaders of militaiy 
adventurers in the fifteenth century. 
The most noted of these brigand leaders 
in Italy were Guattiie'ii, iMdo, Fina- 
ces'eo of Carmag'nola, and F^anoesoo 
Sforsa. Giac'omo Sforsa, the son id 
Francesco, married the dangler of 
the ]>iike of hfilim, and fOmSiMi his 


father-in-law. The singular is Con- 
dottiere (5 syl.). 

ConfOd'erate Statea. Tho elev^ 
States which revolted from the ITnion in 
tho late American Civil War (1861-1866) 
— viz. Georgia, North and South Caro- 
li'na, Virginia, l^nnessoo'^ Alaba'ma, 
Louisiana, Arkau'sae, Mississip'pi, and 
Flor'ida and Texas. 

Confederation ef the Ehlne. Six- 
teen German provinces in 1806 dissolved 
their cxmuoction \rtth Germany, and 
allied thomitolves with Franco. At tho 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814tliiscon- 
foderntiou molted away of itself. 

Cenfiserton. John of Nop'omiic, 
canon of Prague, suffered death rather 
than violatfi tho seal of coiifossioii. Tlie 
Km|ieror Wenccslas ordered him to lie 
thrown off a bridge into tho Molduu, be- 
cause he rnfiiscd to reveal the confession 
of tho empress. Ife was canonised as 
St. John NoiKimu'con. % 

Conlls'cata (3 syl.). To forfeit tu 
the public treasury. (Latin, con Jiscusy 
with tho tribute money.) 

*' If tliou <l»>Rl slieU tmo of Cliiisiisn MikhI, 

Tin lantlHnnO arc. h,> the Imwm ot Vouicp, 

rnnttHmio tlir WtHie «tf Vcriice." 

ShaLesfie iro : I^trchavi of Vmiice, i\ . 1. 

Confusion Woroo Confoundod. 

Disorder made worse than before. 

“ Willi ruin iiinm ruin, rout dii nmt, 
I^mfiiMion WWW’ I’onfmindwl." 

Mittxm : Paradino Loet^ 11, line (ins. 

Congd. “ To give a person his conge ” 
is to dismiss him from your servu’c, 
“ To take one’s conge "is to give notice 
to friends of your depaiiure. This is 
done by living a card at tho friend's 
house with’^ the letters P.P.C. {pour 
prendre come) inscribed on the left-hand 
comer. (I^euch, donner conge and don- 
ner A mn conge.) 

Congd ^AeUto (Norman - French. 
leare to elect). A royal warrant given 
to the dean and chapter of a diocese to 
elect the person nominated by the Crown 
to their '^cant see. 

Congle'ton Benn. The men of 

Cougleton. It^s said that the Cotmle- 
ton parish clerk sold the church Bible to 
buy a bear. 

Coogrdgn'tlongUsta. Those Pro- 
testant Dtsseuters who maintain that 
each congregation is an independent 
oommunify, and has a right to gutke its 
own laws and choose its own minister. 
They rose in the time of Queen 
bedi. 
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Con'greve Rookets, (1808.) So 
called from Sir William Cou^eve, eldest 
BOn of Lieut. -Colouel Sir William Con- 
greve (1772-1828). 

Oongrerea. A predecessor of Lucifer 
matclies. The were first dipped 

hi sulphur, uiid then tipped with the 
chlorate of potash paste, in which gum 
was suliMtituted for sugar, and there was 
added a small quantity of sulphide of 
antimony. The match was ignited by 
being drawn through a fold of sand- 
paper with pressure, matches, 

Wng duiigeroiiH, were prohibited in 
France and G(3nrmny. {See Peomk- 
tiieanb; Lucii^^bb.) 

Con'JugaL Wliut pertains to con- 
juffSe (yoke-fellows), lu ancient times 
a yoke {ittgum) was put on a mmi and 
woman by way of marriage ceremony, 
and the two were said to bo yoked 
together hy nmnioge. 

Con'jnrlng Jap. I mmt put on wy 
conjut'inf/ cap — Le, your question re- 
quires deliberate thought, and 1 must 
rcflo(!t on it. Eric XIV. , King of Sweden , 
was a great admirer ox magic, and had 
an *'ouohanted cap*’ made, either to 
keep his head warm or for mystitication. 
Ho protended to have jKiwer over the 
elements ; and when a stonn arose, his 
subjoots used to siiy ** The king has got 
on his conjuring cap.” 

Canneotloiitk IT.S. America, is the 
Indian - ?»f A - tnk - qtti^ meaning 

*• land of the long tidal rivor.” 

ConnubtAlla do Muloibre Jbolt 
Apollom. Love turned a blacksmith 
into a great artist. Said of Quentin 
Matsys, the blacksmith of Antweip, who 
WHS LU love witli an iu:tist*s daughter. 
The father scorned the alliance, and said 
ho should not t>o ncccp^d unless he 
made himself a worthy arust. This did 
Matsys and won his bride. The sen- 
tence may be seen still on the monument 
of Quentin Matsys out»de Antwerp 
caUunlral. 


Conqueror. Tke Conqueror. 
Alexander the Great. TAe co*imeror 
of the world, (n.c. 356,* 336-323.) 

Alfonso of Portugal. (1094, 1137- 
1185.) 

Aurungzebe tlie Great. Aletngir. JThe 
most powerful of the great Moguls. 
(1618, 1659-1707.) 

James 1. of Aragon. (1206, 1213-1276.) 
Othnmn or Osman I. Fbnndor of the 
power. (1259, 1299-1326.) 
IVancisce,PiKarro, Conquistador^ So 


called because be conquered Peru. (1475- 
1541.) 

William, Duke of Normandy. So 
called because he obtained England by 
conquest. (1027, 1066-1087.) 

Ckmqueror's Xfooo (A). A promin- 
ent straight nose, rising at the bridge. 
Oiarlemague had such a nose, so, liad 
Henry tlie Fowler (Hoiiirich I. of Ger- 
nmny); Rudolf I. of Gennauy: Fried- 
rich 1. of Hohenzolleni, famous for 
reducing to order his unruly barons by 
|b blowing up their castles (1'3«2-1440) ; 
^piirown “Iron Duke;” Bismarck, the 
iron Chancellor of Pru8.sitt ; etc. 

Conqueat {Tiic). llie accession of 
William I. to the crown of Kiighuid. 
So called because his right deponed on 
his conquest of Haroicl, the reigning 
king. (1066.) 

Con'rad {Lord). Afterwards called 
Lara, the coi’sair. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful captain. Hearing that the 
Sultan Seyd was about to attaeJe the 
pirates^ Conrad assumed the disguise of 
a dervish and entered the palace, while 
his crew set fire to the sultan’s fleet. 
The trick being discovered, Conrad was 
taken prisoner, but was released by Gul- 
nare, the sultan’s favourite concubine, 
whom he had rescued from the fliitning 
palace. Guluore escaped with the cor- 
sair to the Pirates* Isle, and when Con- 
rad found Medo'ra dead, ho left the 
ibland, and no one knew whither ho 
went. The rest of hi^^ adventures are 
recorded under lus new name of Lara. 
{Byron .■* 'The Vot'sair.) 

CoBMlenoe. <» 

Have you the ronsciaice to [demand 
such a price]. Con your conscience 
allow you to [demand such a price]. 
Conscience is the secret monitor within 
man which acenses or excuses him, as 
he does what he thinks to be wrong or 
right. 

In all eonsnence. As, “And enough 
too, in all conscience.” Meaning that 
the demand made is as much as coti- 
Roience would .t:k.x.cai,*''^jthout accusing 
the person of^actual dishon^fi't^y , the 
ver^ of that^fine line which separates 
honesty from dishonesty. . 

Jfy amscienoe / An oath. I swear by 
my eojtsem&ce. 

Ckmri of Oohseum^. Established for 
the recovery of small debts in London 
and other These courts 

have been supenedfed by county courts. 

• ' ** wily shcMild eoi Consdsete p Y»caUon, 



Ooasoienoe 


ConstablA 




Nonemfw^nUt Conseiettce, (See Non- 

OONFOBHIBT.) 

• 

Conaoleiioe Clauae (^). A olauM 
in an Act of Parliament to relieve pcr- 
Kous oouscieutiouR Bcruplea noia 
certain requirements in it. 

ConMlenoo Monty. Money paid 
nnoftymously to Govenunent by persons 
who have defrandod the revenue. Their 
ooiiRcienc(3 being uneasy, they send flie 
deficit to the l^aaury, and the sum is 
advertised in the Gazette, 

Consoions Water. The 

teat /iff w its (rod, and blushed (Ny}upMl 
pffdiva Deuin vidttjft ei'ubuit). Craahaw’a 
e])igram on the miracle of Cana in 
Galileo. “The modest water** would 
Ih) a closer rendering. 

Conimrlpt rathers. In Latin, 
f 'ou^ieripti . The Homan senate, Homu> 
lus iustitiittid a senate consisting of a 
huiulred elders, called Patres (Fathers). 
After the Sabines joined the State, 
another hundred were added. Tar- 
quiniua Priscus, the fifth king, added a 
third hundred, called Patres MiuCrwn 
(rentiuuL When Tar^uinlus Supert^us, 
the seventh and last king of Romo, was 
banished, several of the senate followed 
him^ and the vacancies were filled up by 
Junius Brutus, the first consul. The 
new nicinhers w'ere enrolled in the sena- 
torial register, and called Cmisoript^; the 
entire bcnly was then addressed as Patres 
[<»/] Cdhscnpti or Patres, ConseHpti, 

ConMn'tra The twelve cliief 

Roman deities — • 

Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Mer- 
cury, and Vulcan. • 

Juuo, Vesta, Minerva, Cerjis, Diana, 
and Venus, 

Ennius ]>uts them into two hexameter 
verses : 

vmft, Minerta, Cores, Diana, Venus, 
Mars, 

MominuB, .To\i’. NoiUunus, Vulcanus, AtatUo." 

V Called “ consentes,^^ says Vorro, 

“gula in consilium Jo\iii avlhilK*l»antur."-'D« 
LiUffutt Latina, vh. xn. 

ConMntto&iMMMa Stars lorming 
coi.'illpHCMflsior goc^or evil. In 
Judges V. 20 we read that the stars in , 
their courses fought ogsdnst Siaeva,*’ ue, 
formed unlucky or maognant oonfiignra* 
tions. 

**.... Seoul 

Tliat ba\ e 

Conser'vatlvw (4 syl.). A madhim 
Tory ^ one who wishes to preserve the 
union of Ohsreh and «ad sot 

radically to alter the coustimknh The 


me the isid rerotiltis 
consent ante Heitry's Settb.** 
SkeJees^re t 1 Umrf 71., f. h 


word was first used in this sense in 1S30, 
in tlie January number of the Quart^'hf 
“We have always oou- 
Boientiously attadiea to what is called 
the Ibry, and which might with more 
Tiropriety l>e cabled the Contn^rt'ative 
l>aity ** (p. 276L a 

¥ Canning, ten years previously, hod 
used the word in a speech deliveited at 
Livei*]K)ol in March, 1820. In Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry those Whigs and 
Radicals who join^ the Conservatives 
were called “Lioeral Unionists “ because 
they object0d to give Ireland a separate 
parliament (I88i^). 

Conalstory {A)» An eoclesiastioal 
conii;. -In R^e it consists of the car- 
dinals, presided over by the Pope. In 
England it is a diocesan court, presided 
over by the chancellor of the diocese. 

ConaoUdated Fund (140- In 1767 

on Act was passed for consolidating the 
nine loans bearing di|Ferent interests, 
into one common loan bearing an inteiest 
of throe per cent. In 1890 this interest 
was reduced to two and three-quarter 
percent. ; and in 1003 will be still further 
reduced to two and a-balf per cent. 
This fund is ph^ged for the mymont of 
the interest of the national cfobt, the 
civil list, the salaries of the judges, am- 
l^sadors, and other high omcials, etc. 

Conaola. A contraction of Consoli- 
dated Fund . (See above. ) 

Consort is, projierly, one whose lot 
is cast in uHth another. As the Queen 
does not lose by marriage her separate 
wstonce^ like other women, her husband 
is called nyousort, because he c^onsorts 
with the Queen, but does not share her 
sovereignty. 

“ WiU Hum )»o oiir cnssori ?" 

ShaJeeepeara i Ttro Oentleruea of IVnnwii, Iv, 1. 

Coaapinstorg. Members of a com* 
morcial ring or comer. (See OoBNjat, 
TftTJSTS.) Those merchants “ conspire “ 
to fix the price of articles, and make the 
public bleed ad hhitnm. In oriminal 
law it ipeans persons who league to* 
getlier to do something unlawful. 

Con'atdblos (LaUu,' mnis^staituH) 
means ** Master of the Horse.** The 
constable of England and France was at 
one time a militery officer of state, next 
inerank to the crown. 

To overrun oTOuinm the eonsiabU. To 
([et into debt; spend more than one’s 
income ; tP talk about what yen do not 
Wterstand. (80$ behw.) 



Constable 


28^ 


Cobtehemexlt 


P(»r thou Im»t fallen on a new 

Diflpate, UK Bcneolcae as uiitrnc " 

JJutler : Hudihrui^, t ;i 

Who’s to pay the, constable / Who is 
to pay tho score ? 

The constable arrests dchtors, and, of 
course, represents the creditor; M'lierc- 
foro, to overrun tKe constable is to 
overrun your credit a<!coiii»t. To pay 
the coiisifildo is to pive liim tlie money 
duo, to prevent an an-est. 

Constable do Bourbon. Charles, 
Puc de Bourbon, ii powerful enemy of 
Fi'an^'ois I. He was killed w^iilolieadiiif? 
the assault on Romo. (bV27.t 

Constantino Tolmaa (Cornwall). 
A vast opi'-like stone, tliirty -three feet 
in length, eighteen in width, and four- 
teen 111 thickness, placed on the {Kiiiiis 
of two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under it, Tho stone uphold weighs 
750 tons. 

Constantine's Cross. Tn Latin, 
rimrs in hoc, in Ruglisli, hy 
qu€i\ It is said fliat Constantine, <»u his 
march to Home, saw a luminous 
cross in tho sky, in the shape and 
with the motto here given. In 
tho night before the battle of 
Sjixa liubra a visiem ap|>cnred 
to liim in his sleep, coininandiiig 
him to inscriho tlio cross and the motto 
on tJie sliiolds of his HoIdi(’rs. He obeve<i 
the voice of the vi’s/on, timl prevailed. 
The moiiogrein wWinroa (Christ). (‘S/r 
(tihbou : fhriine autt FalK chnp. xix. ii.) 

This may he called a standing niimcle 
in legendary history; for, l>e.sides An- 
drew's I'l’oH.s, and the Dannebrog or red 
cross of Denmark (y./'.), we have the 
cross which u)>i>eured to Don Alonzo 
before the hiittlo of Oiinquo in 11511, 
when tho Moi)rs were totally r(»u(ed m ith 
imTodible slaughter. As Alonzo ^vas 
drawing up liis mtui, the figure of across 
ajipoared in the eastern sky^^and Christ, 
suspended on tho cross, promised the 
(Christian king a complete victory. This 
legiuid is comnieiiiorated by the device 
assumed by Alonzo, in a tiold argent five 
escutcheons azure, m the form of a cross, 
each escutcheon being cliarg<}<l ^th five 
be/ants, in memory of tlie ftvo wounds 
(5»rist. (iSV'c Labakumz) 

Consfelt'aent Asiembly. Tho first 
of tho national assemblies of the French 
Revolutioii ; so callt^l because it to<^ 
an oath never to separate till it hiid 
given to Finiu'c a constitution. (1788- 
179L) 

Coastit'uenta. Those who constitute ■ 
or elect lueinbors of Pailiameiit. (Latin, 
to place or elect, etc.) 


Constitution. The fundamental laws 
of a state. It may be either despotic, 
aristbcratic, democratic, or mixed. 

To give a nation a const itutiun is to 
; give it fixed laws even to the limitation 
' of the sovereign's rights, so that the 
people ai’O not under the arbitrary 
caprice of a ruler, but iiiidor a known 
ef)de of laws. A despotism or autocracy 
is Btdely under the mirdstricted will of 
the*doRiK)t or autocrat. 

Conotitu'tiono of Clar'endoa. ( Sec 

(CLABENPON.) 

, Apostolic Vanstitniions, A“Ca1bolio’' 
code of both doctrine and disci^ihiie 
collected by Clemens RoinfinuH. Tho 
word “ Aj» 08 tolic,*’ as in the “Apostles’ 
Creed,” does not mean made by tho 
Apostles, but what the “ Chiircjli ’’ con- 
SKicred to be in accordance with apos- 
tolic teaching. 

Con'strne. To tran-slate. To trans- 
late into English means to set an English 
word m the place of a foreign word, 
and to put the whole sentence in good 
giummatical order. (Latin, consiruo^ to 
construct.) 

Conautflo (4 syl.). The impersona- 
tion of moral purity in tlie midst of 
temptations. The lieroiiio of Oeorgo 
Sand’s l)ml< rant's) novel of 'th(? 

I same name. 

Contango, The sum paid by n 
sj»€’culator on a “bull account ” a 
speculation on tlie t tsr in the price of 
certain stock), to defer (Tumpleting the 
bargain tyi the next settling day. (<SVr 
Bacwabpation.)' 

Con'tomplate (8 syl.). To inspect or 
watch tho temple. The augur among the 
Romans, having taken his stand on the 
Capit'oiine Hill, marked out with his 
wand the space in the heavens he in- 
tended to consult. This spooo he called 
the templnm. Having divided his 
tempi urn into two parts from toj) to 
bottom, he watched to see what would 
occur ; the watching of tlie tcni]>limi was 
cullod contemp^atk^^,v:s^:l^^^ 

Contempt' Court. 

conform to the l^les of the law courts. 
Consequential contempt is , that which 
tends to obstri^ the Dusinesa or lower 
the dignity of court hy indirection. 

Jhirct contem]^ is au open insult or 
resistance to tiie judge or others officially 
employed in the court. 

ContoBOmont. A word used in 
Magna Gharta, meouing tlie lands and 
chattels connected with a tenement; 




Oontentment i^st Oooki^ 


also whatevor befits the eooial positioii 
of a person^ as the anns of a gentle- 
man, tlio merchandise of a trader, the 
ploughs and wagons of a peasant} etc. 

■•In tMPn. PHJMJ thip contonpinont C* word ox- 
prosHne 4)1 cliaticlR nvi'eswry to cneb nvui** 
PtHiioio wiifj pxPini'tPU fruiii wtiMre."—U(Uiami 
Middle Ayrg, ]nrt |i rbni). Vlii. )i, S4:i. 

CDstentment is trns Blehss. The 

wise saw of Dsmoctitoa, tlie laughing 
philosoi>her. (u.c. 609-400.) • 

‘‘('oiiU'tir i)4 w«iilLb, the ric'hOK i»f thp iniiMt ; 

AikI lm)'i)> liP who mn ftuch rkhpo And," 

• • Itmdm i Vf\ff of Bath'H Taf^. p 

Contests of Waitbnrg (The\ Bonit% 
iiine»(^lled Thf Jtait!rn of the MimtreUi. 
An annual contest held th Wartburg, in 
Siixu Weimar, for a nriitt) given by 
Hermann, Margrave oi Thunngiu, for 
the best poem. About 150 8 ])eeimens of 
these poems' are still extant, by far the 
Iwst being those of Walter of Vogel- 
weide, in Thuringia (1168-1230). 

V 71ie poem called The (mdent of 
lV(a thnrq is by Wolfram, a miimesiuger. 
It rocorils the contest of the two great 
German schools of poetry in the thir- 
teenth centunr— the Thunngiau and the 
Suabiau. Henry of Vogd-woide and 
Henry of Ofterdingen .represent the two 
schools. 

Contlnenoo of a Solpio. It is said 
tliat a beautiful princess fell into the 
hands of Seipio Africa'nus, and ho re- 
fused to see her, he should Ih3 

tempt^ to forget Jiis princijiles. ** The 
same is said of C 3 TII 8 (see Panthea)^ of 
Anson (see ThjL^esa), and of Alexander. 

Continental Spstetn. \ name 
given to Napoleon's plan for shutting 
out Great Britain from all commerce 
with the continent of Euroiie. He 
forbade iiudor pain of war any nation 
of Euroi>e to receive Britisli exports, or 
to send imports to any of the Brltidi 
dominions. It began Nov. 2181, 1806. 

Contln'gent (.>4). The quota of 
troops furnished by each of several con- 
tracting flowers, according to agreement. 
The word pr operly i jQeanfl the number 
whi^f^k^kpdlWrtllnM^ ; hence we 
calf^dfnliiluus event a mntingenoy. 

Contra bonoo Moroo (Latin). Not 
in accordance with good mannen ; not 
eomtne ilfaut (g.r.). • 

Contioteiiipa^^"(Fye&cli). A mie- 
chanoe, soraetlrag moppoitime. Liter* 
ally, ** out of time.” 

Conventiolo means a ** little con- 
vent ” and was originally applied to a 
cabal of monks agamst m alectkA of 


a proposed abbot. It now means a 
religious meeting of dissenters. (Latin, 
mHemtusy an asaembfyy with a dimin- 
utive.) (^Se^c Okafbl.) 

Coavoraattoa Sharp. Richard 
Sharp, F.R.S., the^giitio. (1759-1836.) 

Convoy. A polite term for steal. 
Thieves are, by a similar euphemism, 
colled cofirevers, (Latin, cwi-vehoy to 
cony away.) 

"Convey, the wise it r»U. Hteiil t fob; a fleo 
for the iMiirtone.'' — WMifre/ijvrtiV' ; Merrq Hiws of 
Windmtr, 

Convoyero. Thieves. (AVc ahorr.) 

BoUnffbrnlcg. *(fo, nomc of you, con icy bUii to 
liic ToM*ei‘.‘ 

Rick. il. ' O, eooil I C4inveycM ni-ff 

ye all. 

TbHt r»»e ibiiR niiMlrly by h tnio kinw’i! fjill.*" 
AM4aAv>4tp4!€irc! : Itichard II., 1 v . 4. 

Conway Cabal (The), 1777. A 
faction orgauiwKl to place Getierul Gates 
at the head of the American army. He 
conquered Burgoyno, October, 1777, at 
Saratoga, and hoped to^upplant Wash- 
ington. The Conway referred to is the 
town in New Brunswick, North America, 
where the cabal was formed. 

C^encml Gates wno coiniuered in ira) by Lonl 
CoruwHlIls. 

Con’yger or Conlgry. A warren 
for conies, a cony-burrow. 

Cooing and Billing, like I’hilip and 
Mary on a shilling. 'Tlie reference is 
to coins struck in the year loHJ, in which 
Mary and her consort are placed faro 
to face, and not cheek by jowl, the 
usual way. 

" Btill ainbi'ous, anil fond, and Idliliiv, 

Like PJiiliDaiul Mary on a 0 hininK. 

Htldibraa, iiart fit 1. 

Cook your CkuMM. (See Goosb.) 

Cook64* The books have beeft cooked 
The ledg^ and other trade books have 
been tamper^ witJi, in order to show a 
balance in favour of the bankrupt. The 
term was first used in reference to 
George Hudson, the railway king, under 
whose chairmanship the Eastern Counties 
Railway accounts were falsified. Tbe 
allusion Is to preparing moat for table. 

Cooking, ^ 

Terms bolo^ng to cuisine i^jpfied to 
man under dinmnt circumstances ; 

Sometimes he is well hasted ; ho 
boAls with ^e, is baked with heat, 
and burns with love or jealousy. Some- 
times he is buttered and well but- 
tered; he is often cut up, devoured 
orith a fiame, and done (roten. We 
drees his jacket for him; sometimes 
he is eaten up with care ; Rsdmotimes he 



Oo^fiuadNd 


\& fried. We cook kui ffooee i6T hiin^ and 
sometimes be uuikes a goose of hiraseU. 
We make a hneh of him* and at times ke 
makes a hash of something else. He 
gets into hoi %vatci\ and sometimes into 
a 9neeB, Is made into minvemeatf makes 
mincemeat of his moi^'.y, and is often in 
Bkpickh, We are often asked to toast 
him, sometimes ho gets well rouetedt is 
sometimes std onjircj put into a stew^ or 
is in a stew no one knows why. A “soft ** 
is half-hakedy one seyerol}' handled is 
well peppti'ea^ to falsify ac^uiits is to 
salt tneni, wit is Attic sait^ a/id an ex* 
aggeruted statement must bo taken cum 
yrano sahit. A pert young person is a 
same hox^ a shy lover is a spoon ^ a rich 
father Ims to Jork outf and is sometimes 
dished of his money. 

ii. Ctuinccted n ith foods and drinks. 

A conceited man does not think small 
beer (or small potatoes) of himself, and 
our mouth is called a potato-trap, A 
simpleton is a axkc, a gudgeon, and a 
pigeon. Some are cool as a cucumber ^ 
others hot as a quail. A chubby child is 
a little dumpling, A man or womtm 
may bo a cheese or duck, A courtesan 
is Hilled u mutton^ and a Inrge coarse 
hand is a uuiitou Hst. A greecty person 
is a pi(^/y a fat one is a sausage^ niia n shy 
one, it not a slieep, is certainly sheep- 
ish ; wliile a Lubin casta sheep's ei/es at 
bis lady-love. A coward is elncKcu- 
hearted, a fat person is ermumg^ and a 
cross oue is crustg^ while an aristocrat 
ladongs to the upper crust of society. A 
yeoinnii of tlic gimixla is ii hccf-caicr^ a 
soldier a red hvrnng^ a policeman a 
lobster, and a stingj', iU-tomiK*reil old 
man is a crab, A walking mlvertiser 
l>etwceu two iKNirda is a saudu tch. An 
aldonmm in his chtiir i.s a turkeg hung 
V'ith sausages. Two pereons resembling 
each other are like as two peas. A chit 
is a mere sprat, a delicafe maiden a 
tit-bit, and a colourless countenance is 
called a irhctf - face, How now P 

. . . WkeTC got y© tliat whey -face P 

Cooks. Athenavus affirmR tlijfat cooks 
w'cre the first kings of tlie earth. 

^ In the luxurious ages of ancient Q reece 
RiciHkii cooks ware most^esteemed, and 
received very high wages. Among them 
Tiimal'oio was very celebrated. It is 
said that he could cook the roost common 
fifik, and mvc it the flavour and look of 
ilie most ni^ly esteemed. 

in the pmmy days of Home a ohief 
cook hnd £801) a year. Antony gave, 
til© cook who arranged his banquet for 
Cleopatra the^resent of a dty. 


Modem CcefliSr. 

Oasbmib. Called the “ Hegenerator 
of C^Say” (1784- imi, 

Frakqatblu (Charm £lwe), who 
succeeded Ude at CrcKwford’s. After- 
wards he was appointed to the Koyal 
household, and lastly to the Reform 
Chib (1800-1876). 

SoYEB (Alexis), who died 1858, His 
epiteph is Hoyci* tranauilte. 

UDE. The most leanied of modern 
cooks, author of Science de Gumle, It 
pas ude who said, “A cook- must be 
i)om a epok, he cannot be nuide.” 
Another of his sayings is this : “ Hjisic, 
dancing, fencing, painting, and me- 
chanics possess professors under the ago 
of tiventy years, but pre-cmineucc m 
cookery cau nevei‘ be attained under 
thirty years of age,” Ude was chef to 
Louis aIV,, then to Lord Sefton, then 
to the Duke of York, then to Crock- 
ford’s Club. He left I^ord Sefton’s 
because on oue occasion one of the 
guests added pepper to his' soup. 

Vatel. At a fete given by the great 
Condo to Louis XIV. at Cantuly the > oti 
at the twenty-fifth table was wanting. 
Vatel being told of it oxcluirncd that 
he could not survive such a disgrace. 
Anotlier messenger then announced that 
the lobsters for the turbot-sauce liad not 
arrived, whereupon Vatel retired to his 
room and, leaning Ids BWor<l against the, 
wall, thrust htmself through, and at the 
third attempt succeeded in killing him.- 
sclf (1C71). 

WiiLTJE. Cook to 'George while 
riince Be^'ent. 

Cool Card. I are a cool card (or 
pretty cool card)^ A person who coolly 
asks for soroeth^g preposterous or out- 
rageous. Card =9r character, hence a 
queer card, a rum c^d, otc. And 
“cool” in this oounectiou means coolly 
impudent. 

X Gififoi’d Raj'S tlie phrase means a 
“ c^ling-cord, or bolus '^ ; but this is iiof 
likely, as a cool-oard acts ecucrollv aa 
on irritant. A person’s cura of address 
is given at the r*?5:T=t;^/iL;;g)re8ents the 
person himself^atid this 
IS the cord refemad to. 

** You're s slu t eld : Mid yon esA'i lie fn 
love wUh ttiiL Out Uutmi 

Friend, IxMk lit, Cbaa 1. li. !B1 

Oaol as • Owilunkar. Perfectly 
composed; nsither angry nor agitated 
in the least, 

OookSWMirpA (A) or Cool Thousand 
(or any otber ai^) wmm entire, or the 
whda el £10(1. CooVin this case, 
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indaiis not iufltionccd ’by hot-beoJied 
enthuaiaAm or exa^gmiion. ^ 

*' I kiist « cotil hundred iiuwJf "^Jlcbritowic, 

Co«t Tmatani (J) or €^i Cup. A 
dnnk mode of wme and water, wiiih 
lefioii^ dugar, and 'borage; soiuetiinea 
alfio slices of cucumber. 

CSoon (.-*/) means a racoon, a small 
Amcncau aiiinfSoti valued for its fur. It 
is about the suse of a fox, and lodgdi in 
hollow tieos. 

A, poHn coott. A person in a terrible 
iix . cme on the verge of ruin. Thf 
coon being hunted for its fur la a giute 
ctxuf” when it has no oecai)o from ifs 
pursuers 1 1 ii> said that Colonel Ci^kett 
one day out ra<^ioti • slioothig m 
North America, when ho levelled his 
gnu at a ti-ce where un “ old coon vroa 
concealed. Knowing the <oloiiei*s 
pro's ess. it cned out, in the voice of a 
man, “Hallo, theixi ! air you Colonel 
Ciixkctt'' lor if you air, 1*11 jibt etimo 
down, > 9 >j I know 1 am a gone *c<wii.” 

V Martin Sf ott, lieutenant -general of 
th* Uiiittxi {States, is said to have had u 
piior claim to this sayuig. 

Cooper# Half stout and half porter. 
T)ie term aiisos flom the practice at 
breweries of allowing the coopers a daily 
poition of stout and porter. As they do 
not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix the two together. 

Cooper. A coop for w*ine bottles. 
■The Votiles he in a slanting jiositiou ui 
the coop, aud^may be transported m 
it from place to place. We nnd allu- 
sions to six-bottle ooopoA*’ not uu- 
frcquontly, i.f. coqps or oases containmg 
SIX bottlaa Compare “hen-coops,” 
“ cooped up,” etc. (laitin, cupn^ a 
cask , our “ cup.V) 

‘ (Entci waiter with n CdCpor of wine ) 

UrtiOi hj\ Ixiftha of wine for loiporsl 
T *Llin fyhevPe . j^pgiUH All, lit 4 

Cooper. J)o mu uaut a roovet / 
1 Ills question is asked of tliose who have 
an Older to visit the wine cellars of the 
London Docks. The “cooper” bores 
the ThiT r 'Vlfrr^nt 

Cooper^ SUL Soar Buiinymede 
and Eghom. Both Denham ana Pope 
have 'wiitteu in pmlse of tbia ^1. 

I esate mibce 
A piteu tbou Pen^oii art to 

VtfJtUm, 

Coot. A siUif ftH tnot Sfteptd ws a 
€OQf. The coot IS a eonall water-fowl. 

Maid a» a coot^ Ibe cook haaai , . _ 
straight, and somewhat eotucal hfll, 

•19 


keiS, and ^ere dilate^so viS to form p 
remarkable naked patch. 

CteP (uf ). ’ A poUcomaii. 


Oop {A). A e^perhead (q.r.). 

Cop. To throw, ae cop it here. The 
word properly means to beat or strike, 
as to cop a shuttleoook or ball with a 
bat. (Greek, copto, to beat) ; but in 
Norfolk it means to “ hull ” or throw. 


Cop {Tv). To catch [a fever, etc ], 
To “ get^opiied is to got caught by 
the pimcc. (Latin, capcKf to take, oh ) 
A similar change of a uito o is in latthtd 
(caught). 


1 lio\ I liuu^bt { M if> hIc inii , ) o 
Aiul Ui( s Med iiH 1 il I iMTCil It o .liiti , 

\V « II it ( will*' lik<* Int 4i( a 
Kiti tA\tiilJul l>\ 111 ! (UmKIiI I (I (if liim 

Dauifurt HalUulti iTHt. iMit LtWn 


‘ I Kliall cut tliiB tiMii(»nim, ' siiil flic 
j(>iiii>f^r Ilian ‘ S cm II bo < rippul Unni,' iriillcd 
ilu (itlid 7' ItnftI Ltutfi Ittlmm 


Copenhagen. Tln> f)ukc of Welling- 
ton's horse, on >\hjih ho lodo la the 
Buttle of Waterloo, “ Ironi four m the 
moriniig till twelve at mght.” It uas a 
rich c'hcBtuui, 15 hands high. It 'w'aa 
afterwards a pensioner in the pndtlocks 
of Strathfieltisaye. It died (luite blind, 
m 1855, at the age of twenty -seven, 
and was buried with military nonours, 
(»S'(5 House ) 


Copernlonlani. The doctriiu* tlut 
the earth moves round the sun, in oji- 
positiou to the doctiiuo that the sun 
iTiovos round tlio earth , so called aftoi 
Nicolas Coix*rnlcu8, the Prussian as- 
tronomer. (1173-1513.) 


*' K\en nellaiiiilue doe* not bj snv titeaob Imld 
tbe consciteiis Ui bo dfdsi've uirMlnHt (Vijiemi- 
iJBnisni', for, In In* letter tn K FowtAilril, ho 
that tlioiitf It be iltte* not i>oliev e that un,\ pi imI of 
the oeitn^ inoiion ran l»e add need yet eboiild 
such proof oc( 111, be le iiiilto pretjareU to rhaime 
Jiia Mew* aa to the itieaniiiff of tbo Heriinnro 
text ” -.Viwerec^/t Ceutwv, Mh>, IHWi t/Aii t'mt o/ 


** Wiierea* it bii* < onie to tbr kiiowledtfe of the 
liut> Oonirreffutlon that that false f*jrniui/tii*ean 
Uoutniie ultoKethei opiHiaed to Holy Script ui«;, 
oil the mobility of the earth and the niimohility 
of the suii, taiufhi by Nlcbulaa I'opemlciUH 
This Longiesation ha« ileireed that tliis said Lniok 
oft oiierbUiu> la*«nsi*eiided until It lie corrected " 

- Jfccriv 0/ thf iJ { onurtontion cf tho IwUejc. A.ii. 
161 * « l^uieii tu the A'laetee/Uh Centurv, as uhm e i 


OopMPom^ (2 syl.). A companion, 
“Copesmate of ugly night” oj 

Lucrece), a mate who copes with you. 


^[tepliet^n*. An imaginary king of 
Afnca, of great wealth, wbo disdained 
all womankind.” One day tie saw a 
beggar-girl from bis window, and fell m 
love with her. He asked b«r name ; it 
'was FeneTophou, called by wAikespeare 
Xenerophon ( 4 ert? V lah^4r*9 1 ). 
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Ooq-ik-l’fine 


They lived together long awd happily, 
and at death were uuivcntaliy lamented. 
{^rerei/H Ilchquc»y l)oyk ii. 6.) 

“ King ihp l)e»i^'ai'-niatd." 

Shakp»i>rMri' . Itiunfo and JiUi^l. n. 1 . 

Copper (-1). A polieeinan. Said to 
1 k! bo culled from the tujppor badge which 
Fernando Wood, of New York, appointed 
them to wear ; but more likely a variant 
of “ coj) ’’ 

*' TlJiM'e w'm' o'ltjH ot ‘ foppora, ('iii>i)crB * ' id Uie 
.xjii'M, uuil then H Molt'UL stniKKic. . . VTIio- 

(‘M‘r It wna that waH wuiittid 1 ih< 1 ix'en e\aU'Utl^ 
KfonvtMl iviid ilragged off to gaiil.' -- T. Terrell: Lutl if 
iKdhiar, 1. \ 

Copper was by the ancient alcbcmiHtH 
called Venus ; gold, H^mbol of Apollo 
(the sun) ; silver, of lliana (the moon) ; 
iron, of Mars ; quicksilver, of Mercury ; 
till, of Jupiter; and load, of Satuni. 

Copper, (ihr us a roppn\ i.e. a piece 
of oop[»er money. / harv uo coppas — 
no Im'jience. 

Coppor Capt^ In ( ^ / ) • A II rumtn agem 
c.'iptfiin ; a “ (loncral von I^offenbiirgh.’* 
Michael I'ercz is so railed in little tt 
H'lte and hate a ll'tfty by Heaumoiit ami 
Fletcher. * ' 

“ThiIimi ipV' «-'"‘Pl.iin w»»n * iinllvlofl lh^ 
nuiiul of the UiMU'S " -M ItPtnif. • 

Copper Noee. Oliver Cromwell ; 
also called “ Itiibv Nose,” “Nosov,” 
and “Nose Almighty,” no doubt from 
Rome seorbuUe tendeiirv which sbowed 
itself ill u big red nose. 

Copper-nosed Harry. Henry Vlll. 
AVhen Henry VIII. bud Kpent all tbo 
money left bun by bis miserly father, he 
minted an inferior silver coin, in wliich 
the copper alloy booh showed itself on 
the more prominent parts, esiiociallj" the 
nose of the face ; and licneo the people 
soon called the king ” Old Copper-nose.” 

Copporbeads. Secret foes. Copper* 
heads are poisonous serpen^ of America 
that give no warning, like rattlcsnakos, 
of their attack. In the grout Civil War 
of the Unitcil States the term was ap- 
plied by tbo Fodei-als to the peace party, 
supposed to be the covert frieiyls of the 
Coufedenites. 

Cc^'ple. Tlie heu killed by Reynard, 
In the tale of Mvtjntird the Fo.r. 

CoproasrmiUL So Gonstautine V. 
was suniamed (7 1 8, 711 *775) . ** Kopros” 
is the Greek for dung, and Coustaufiuo 
V. was called Copronymus: Farce qu\l 
salit les fonts oaptisitiaux loraqu'on h 

Copts. The Jacobite Christians of* 
Egypt, who have for eleven centuries 


been in possession of the patnorcliul 
ohair^of Alexandria. The word is jnob- 
ably derived from Coptos, the melro- 
polis of the Theba'id. These Ohristhiiis 
conduct their worsliiji in a dead language 
called “ Coptic ” (language of the Coptb). 

“The C'oias Egjpt] cuvumriBfi, j*onfrsri m 
their prh'NtH, Aiidabdiutn froiii six i tie's fleBli. Tlirt 
Hre Jarohices ni thulr creed." -/?. OUu ; Titnxitt <u 
Kgypt (vuL 1. chap. viii. p. lOS).^ 

Oo'pus. A drink made of beer, wine, 
and spice heated together, and served in 
a ** lox*ing-cup.” Dog-Latin ior rajalion 
^fippodratis (a cup of hippoerffs). * 

Copy. That's a mrre copy of yoar 
cmntenmwe. Not your real wirth or 
moaning, but merely one you rhuose to 
prcRout to mo. 

Copt/ is a printer’s term both for ori- 
ginal Ms. and printed matter that is to be 
sot up in type. 

Copyhold Botato. I<and wbidi a 
tenant liolds [or rather, helt/j without 
any deed of transfer in his own 
Bion. His only document is a c«>py of 
the roll made by the steward of" fbe 
manor from the couii-roll ku]>t in tli(‘ 
manor-house. 

"Thu Mllcin took aiMinth of fualtv to Ins |i i<] 
for ihu cult!i(;i' anilland xxliu'h he fntiii 

lilt, houni.x ... Tl»t*t«e tcnrniuutx xxrii* Hiiffriud 
to Uuttfxuiil to thoir (’liilc)itM) . . nijtl tlna tliu 

ff’nure of ropjliohl xx«s chuiI/IihIiciI " -Lmtjunf 
EtigUmd (\o\ ii rimp j. ]* '■27 notei. 

Copyright. The law of copyright 
was made in 1814 (51 Goo. HI. c. 15(1). 
It enacted that an author should |to.ssess 
a right ill his work for life, or for twenty-* 
eight years. If he dfwl before iiie 
expiration twenty-eight years, the 

rcsidno of tne right passed to the hcirN. 

By Talfourd’s or Tvord Mahon's Aet 
(1812) the time was extended to forty - 
two years, and at least seven years after 
decease : for example, if the time uiiex- 
pired exceeds seven years, the heirs 
enjoy the residue; if less, the lioirs 
claim seven years. 

? Ill the mrst case eleven copies of the 
work had to be given for pubhc use ; by 
Lord Mahouts Act the number was 
reduced to five : t .f. one to each of the 
follovring institutjJSSp^i^hSiJJifl British 
Mnseum, tie iSdleiou wife 

University library (Cambridge), the Ad- 
vocates' library (Edinburg^, and the 
library of Trinity College (Dublin). 

The SIX ihniteed. are Sloa^College. rhe Scutrii 
ITuvcrBUioB mt Otaseaw. Aiieraoea, auU Su 
Aodrews, and King's Inn (Dublin). 

0oqi-A4*&tte. A eock-and-buU story ; 
idle nonsmise, as II fait ioujours ties 
he is always doing silly 
tbnigB) or talking rubbish. 
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Cordeliers 


Jl itCa iipondu par an cog^a^rdnr — 
His reply was notUiiig to the purj^se. 


Corah* iu Drydeii*R satire of Ahmhm 
and AchUophd^ id meant for Dr. Titus 
Oaten (Numbers xvi.). North describes 
him as a short man, extremely ugly : if 
his mouth is taken for the ceutre, his 
ebin, fnreh(^l, and chook^boues would 
fall iu tlio circtunforoncc. 


‘Sauk were Liis eyes, bla \o1ce \vaii ImrslS and 
loud ; 

Kiire fklgiia ho neither rholeriu wns, nor nrotid ; 
llis hiittf chill i<ro\ed hiH wlb ; hiB tiaint-llke 
ffnwo • 

A church vcrinilion, and a Mobob’ face. 

11(8 uiemor) , iiurncuhniHly tfreat^ m 

Totild idols, exceeding man s belief , rei>eat.’' 
biUdm: Abmloin awi Aehitophel,i. 616>A1. 


Coral Beada. The Homatie used to 
hatig beads of rod coral ou the cmclles 
and round the neck of infante, to “ pre- 
fiorve and fasten their teotli,” and srive 
them from “ the falling siokiiesH.^* It 
was cuiisidoroil by soothsayors jas a 
charm against lightning, whirlwind, 
shipwreok, and lire, l^iracelsus says it 
should bo worn round tho uook of chil- 
dren as a preservative “ against fite, 
8orcor)% channs, aiid^soii.^’ Tlu* coral 
htdf^ VLT*i a liomau Cutliolic addition, th(^ 
object bciug to frighten away evil spirits 
by thoir jingle. 

•Tonil Is ccoiul to l»c Imnsed wOout Uie neck of 
. . to ]»r«.*8orvc them from the fulliim 
BickDt*Hs. T t hss lilBO some BhCchil »> luiurhv with 
•nature, lor the IwBt coral - . , will turn ualc and 
wall If the iMirt.y that wears it he sick, and it 
coinea to mh fornier colour nsaln Hsthe\ recuier.'* 
Jeicel-IJoiue 0 / Art and Mature. 

Cor'al BiMter. A juggler. So 
called by the Sfianiards, •in ancient 
times the juggler, when he threw off his 
mantle, appearetv in a tight scarlet or 
coral dress. 


Coram Jndloo (Latin). Under con- 
sideration ; still before the judge. 

Cor'anaoh* or Cobonaoh. Lumenta- 
tion for the dead, as anciently practised 
in li^etend and Celtic Scotlana. (Gaelic. 
camh rdmtch, crying together.) rennaut 
says it was calleil ^ tho Irish hululoo, 

^ Xhe i^k, in the tale of 
itetjnard the Fox. f Laj^, coi^fus ; French, 
corbet^H.) Hoinritm von Alkmar. 

Corteaiix, Beoren* i.e. persons who 
carry the dead to the grave i^autes, etc. 
So called from the corbiUards, or eoohea 
d^eatif which went from Paris to Corbeil 
with the dead bodies of those who died 
iu the 16th century of a fatal epidemio. 

'M at )u quci'itic part q,ue C6 cochs (tlw Oorhtl- 
Isrd] servit, aous Bean IV., | trsaspoTter Ues 


iiiorta, vlctimeit d’un^ epidi’dnif dr Oorhcil. 

Lc notii do CorhiUard reata dcituia aux \ otiurcii 
fuiiohi V. JtounnrddU 

Coroeoa Su^wrstitiou 

is so named in Speuser^s Fairtv Quecne, 
Abessa tried to moke her understand 
that danger wa% at hand, but, being 
blind, she was d^uU of comprehension. 
At length she was induced to shut her 
door, and when Una knocked would 
give no answor. Then the lion broko 
down the door, and both entered. Tho 
meaning is tliat England, the lion, broko 
down t^ door of Superstition at the 
Koforminon. CoroSca moans Bomuiiifim 
iu England. (Book i. 3.) 

Ooroyre'aa Sedition {The), 11 . 0 . 479. 
Corcyra was aeolouy of Corinth, but in 
the year of the famous Battle of Platoia 
revolted from the mother country and 
formed an alliance with the AiheniauH. 
The Corinthians made war ou the colony 
and took 1,000 iirisoiiers; of these 25b 
w'ero men of position^ who promised m4 
the price of liberty to bring littek the 
CoTcyi Cans to tho mother count ry. This 
was the cause of the sedition. The 
250 returned captives represented tho 
oligarcliical party; thoir o])[)oueiits re- 
iireseuted the democratic oloinent. The 
tatter prevailed, but it w'ould l>e difficult 
to parallel the treachery and brutality of 
the whole affair, {Thneudidrm, book iv. 
40, 48.) 

Cordelia. Tlie youugost of Learb 
tliree daughters, and the only one that 
loved him. {Shakettpeare . King Lear.) 

CordeUa^o Gift. A voice ever soft, 
gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in 
woman. {i^ihakenpeare : King Leai , v. 3.) 

“It Is her voice lliat he lienrH prevafliiiK o\or 
the thuie [jicl of the r««i of ih^ (-onawuy, . . . 
for Bhe b«lS not CordellaV Mittg Dnmuhion : 

Hr, Cupid. 


CordoUdra* i.r. ‘‘cord - wearers,” 
1215. A relimous ordci* of the Minor 
Brothers of tS. fVaucis Assisi. Tlicy 
wore a large grey cloUi vestment, girt 
about tho loins with a rope or cord. It 
was ona of the mendicant orders, not 
allowed to possess mv property at all : 
oven their daily food was a gift of 
charity. The Cordeliers distinguishod 
themselves in philosophy and theology. 
Duns ScotuB waa<ai6 of their most <£s- 
tteffpished memSers. 

llie tale is that in the reij^ of St. 
Louis these Minorites Tejmlsea an army 
of infidels, and the king asked who those 
Mns da cordeliea (corded people) were. 
TVom this they received ihuu: sibila- 
tion. 
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Cordeliers {The), 1790. A Vreuf^h 
political club iu tlie (Ircat Ke volution. 
It hold its meetings tho “Convent 
dos Cordeliers/’ winch was in the Place 
do r£cole do Mtfdociiie. ’’ Tho Cordeliers 
were tho rivals of {he Jacobins, and 
numbered among its memhors Par^ (the 
proBident), Dan ton, Marat, Camille 
llesmoulins, Hobort, Chaumettc, Du- 
fouruoy de Villiers, Fiibro d’ Eglantine 
(a journalist), aiifl others. The Club of 
tho (lordoliera was fur in advance of tlic 
Jucubins. being the fii’St to doniund tlio 
abolition of tlio monarchy and uho CKtub- 
lishment i>f a <‘oinmoii wealth instead. 
Its loaders were put to death between 
Marcli 2‘lth and April oth, 171)1. 

TIiih ( lull Mas iili kiia lut'd ‘‘ Ttn' 
iiiniti, ' iiiKl Dantdii was calh'd the “ Archarnd ” 
Whdii Wjolly, the iua,Mir, Im’kf'd them (Hituf tlieir 
hiill 111 IT'Jl, tliej mol 111 Ihe Tcniilti Ceiiri (iMim), 
and oliuiiMOd tlirdv luiiiir into tlie' Horieti of the 
KiL'IitH of litit tlioy nio heat kiioMii l>\ 

l Ill'll' oi evliial aiMK-n.ilion. 

Cordon {Tht)^ in fortiiicatiou, is the 
flat stone coviTiiig of the revetment {qj 
to protect tho masonry from tho luin. 

Cordon {Vif unfud). A member of 
the lA'tjiuH iVjIonwKW The cioss is 
lit (ached to a tjuind (broad) libboii. 

Cordon Blou {I’n) (Froneb). A 
knight of tlio ancient order of the ISt. 
J’Jxjjrit (Holy Ghost) ; so called because 
tho decoration is suspended on a bliio 
ribhou. It WHS at one time the highest 
order in the kingdom, 

Vn irpas de cordon hint. A well- 
cooked an dwell -appointed dinner. Tho 
comniandeur do Souve, Comte d’Oloune, 
and some otliers, who wore cordons bleus 
(i.i?. knights of St. Esprit), mot together 
as a sort of club, and were noted for 
their excellent diimei’s. Hence, w’heu 
anyone had dined well he said, 
cent im rrai repas de cordon Llcu.^' 

Cordon }ih n. A faceuons rorapli- 
mcnl to a good female cook. The play 
is bctwci'ii toydon hUn, and the blue 
I ihboii'' or strings of some favourite cook. 

Cordon Nolr ( Vn), A knijjplit of tlie 
Order of St. Michael, distinguished by a 
black ribbon. 

Cordon Hondo (ITn) (Vrcuch). A 
chevalier of the Ord^of toms, tho 
ilecoration lieiug aiiMnded on a 
ribbon. * 

Cord uroy * A corded fabric, orid- 
nnlly made id silk, and worn by the 
kings of Fraie’C m the chase, (FiWcli, , 
cord dn roy.) 

Cimhn'oy Hoad, A terra applied to 


roads in the backwoods and swampy 
districts of the United States of America, 
formed of tho halves of trees sawn iu 
two lountudiually, and laid transversely 
across riie track. A road thus made 
presents a ribbed appearance, like the 
cloth called corduroy. 

“Look wi»U to your scat, UiH like Uikliiir .m Jiiniu,' 

Oil a cmdiirov road, and tlmt nut »*f ri'iwuin*;." 

Lowell: yabU/urrCi tto M, Htanz.'i ‘J. 

C^rd'wainer. Not a twister of cord, 
but a worker in leather. Our w'ord is 
the French cordouaunirr (a uiakor oi 
Worker of cordouau) ; the former a ’cor- 
ruption of Cordipramcr (a worki'riu Cur’- 
do vail leather). 

Corea (The). I'hc dancing in.-inia, 
which in 1800 aipcared in Teiuichhei', 
Kentucky, and Virginia. 'Hic iisiial 
imi nifestu lions w'eix‘ laughing, bhoutiiig, 
dancing, and convulsions. (Latin choi 
a dance whole many dance sinudtiuie- 
ouhIj.) 

Corflam'bo. Tlio impersonation of 
sensual passion iu Speusn's I'at i ir 
Qticrnt'. (Hook iv. 8.) 

Corl'neus (3 syL). A mythical heio 
ill tho suite of Brute, who coiKiueicd (he 
giiiut Goom'ttgot, for which aidiicvenient 
the w'hole weetei n honi of England was 
allotted him. He called it Coriu'en, mal 
tho jieojile Gorin'oans, from liis own name. 

" lu mtird of tliCBi' irrciit I'omiuc^t'* 1i> rlu'iu K'd, 

Uuniicus linil tliiit )>ro\ iuce utmost Most 

To lain ass\iU'(t for UiB Mortliy loi. 

Wliiclj rji ins name and ineniuiahlp la'sf . 

lie cnJJf'd C'oiTiMall." 

bpemo'; Fnfris iQufcne, ii, lo. 

Colinniw. A Greek poet heforo tho 
time of HiS^mer. He wrote in heroic 
verse the Sic(/c of 2\oy, and it is said 
that Homei' is considerably indebted to 
him. (J^uidao,) 

Coiinth* AVu etiirke hommi mitinipt 
mh%r Coi'inthwn (It fadls not to cve^ 
man's lot to go to Corinth). GelUus. in 
his Soefes uittu'tc, i. 8, says tlmt Ilumce 
refers to Lais, u courtwiaii of Corinth, 
who sold her favours at so high a prim 
that not evervoue could afford to pur- 
chase them ; but thisjnost certainly L 
not the meaning 

He says, ** To pleise piinccs is nblilflc 

1 >nu6e, for it ibIIa not to every man’s 
ot to go to Corinth.*’ That is, it is as 
hard to please prinoes as it is to enter 
Corinth, situated between two seas, and 
hence called BimMis Corinthus. (1 (M(iv, 
viL line 2.) 

? Still, without doubt, tlie proverb 
woe appliedfui Aulus Oellius .says : * * The 
couitettuiB of Corinth oie not every 
man*8 mouhy.” Demosthenes tells us 
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that Lais sold her favours for 10,000 
[Attlo] drachinoE) (aliout XOOO), oi^ adds 
tuHti non emo pceniUir, ^ : 

I EpiUIe»^ xvii. liue 36.) 

Corinth. There U but ofiei*oud that leade 
to (hriuth. There is only one rifcht way 
of doinit^ anytliinf?. The Bible tells us 
tint the way of evil is broad, because of 
its many tracks ; but the way of life is 

II arrow ,* Im^'uiho it has only one (^gle 
footpatli. 

‘ A IL MiijfT wiv>M an* wron«, all otlicr khuU*(« ar^ 

J il-f*. IltMUr lli\ (UinoiOty lllC HUIlltKn' Aiia 
\:\ni*iv uf tlM* Via>,s Knrynu know, 'Tliorc inlnit 
loful Miui in roritiUi.’ "—PitU.i' : 
thi J-./iii urmn. t iiaii. a4. • 

Corinth’s Ped^ogno. Bionys'ios 
the \v>iiTig('i', on lieiiig Imnishrd a M'cond 
tune froni Syracuse, went to Corinth and 
bt'CaiTio schnolniasti’i*. He is called Hi^ 
(•iiysioH the ti/noff. Kcuco Lord Byron 
s.'iys of Napoleon — 

I'oniilh’s hath now 

Tniii8f#*nv«l liiH h>-W'nrtl t(» thy hum-,” 

UiU tu A'tttKtlmn, Hlaiixa xiv. 

Corin’thian (A). A licentious lilier^ 
tine. Tho iminorality of O^iriiith was 
proverbial both in Greece and Itoiuo. To 
HoriPiH hid nine is to indulge in licentious 
eoudiict. A gentleman siioilsinan who 
rides hw own horses on tho turf, or sails 
Itis own yacht. 

A (knnthim. A member of the 
pugilistic club, Bond Street, Loudon. 

Corinthian Brass. A mkod metal 
made by a variety of metals melted at 
tliocoTjtlugi'utiou of Corinth in B.C. 146, 
when the citji was burnt to the ground 
by the consul Mummius. Vases gud 
other oniameiits were made by the 
Homans of this metal, of gi^eater value 
tliaiL if they had*b6en lua^le of silver or 
gold. 

Tin* IIoiivAuh.* rHHP8 fl-iar») of Miinn wm> iii.'uU* 
wf H siinilHf lujxofl mots! when the li»iN*rial 
pihu'r w?irt hmni 10 ili« Kmund. These >es«*i8 
HP- Ilf i»nrclefls tillue. 

I ihiiik it ina; IfC of CiirinthiHii hmss, 

Which wuxa inixinre oi all iiiecal*, liiit 
Til'* linvzeiL 

Uifrint: /ton V'i M, 

Corin'thian Order. The most richly 
decorated of. the five orders of Greek 
archifectiirfe TIia shaft is fluted, and 
th acanthus leaves. 

Acanthus.) ^ 

Corinthian Toni. The sporting rake 
in Pierce ESgUn’s Zifi in Lmi4on, A 
*♦ Corinthian was flie “ lut man of 
Shake.speari^*B period. 

“ I am nil pruiid Jack, like VslMttSf hut a C*v'^ 
rtnihmn, a iad ot medic, a good lioy/’ 

#i/»ppc; I /y., til 4. 

Cortnthtaa War 39o-387.« 

A suicidal contentloii bois^n the 
rinthians^'^ the Locedemopigna The 


allies of Coiiuth were Athene, Tliebes, 
and Argos, The only battle of note 
wos'that of Coroi^ won by the Lacede- 
monians. Both tne contending parties, 
utterly exhausted, agreed to the arbi- 
tration of Artax^es, and signed what 
is called Tho Peol^ of Antalkidos. 

N«»i huitf Hficr ihl8 tl<^»truinlve rontowt Ki^uuk 
UiuuluH aitii r»*h>t>hiu8 (Thchiui tfouemU) won the 
liflUh' nf Li‘iii*ira (ii.c, B70, fruiii which ilofcwt 
Uif I.aL'e(l<‘»iimiiiii8 «p\Gr rt*<:o\ ovinl. 

Corked. 7 V/*j« ui//r «« rorM-i.r. 
tastes of the cork. 

Oorkfr or Calker. The nail in a 
horse’s shoo to prevent slipping in frosty 
w’catljor. (Latin, roi/.t\) 

Corkllig-piiie. l^ns at one time useil 
by ladies to keep curls on the foroheud 
li'xud and in trim. 

Cor'moraa'. The Cornish giant who 
f€*U into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by 
.lack tlie Giant-killor. end tifmoil over 
with grass aud gravel. Ilie name meaiiH 
comiorant or greats cater. For this 
iloughfy achievement Jock received a 
holt from King Arthur, with this inscrip- 
tiou— 

“ Thle ihe valiant f’ornhh man 
TUiii Klew tho ffiaiit (’oriiiiiniii." 

JurK thr OtaiH-llUf^r. 

Com ... Bora* Up coru, dovn hum. 
When coin is high or dear, beef is down 
or dieap, because persons have less 
money to spend on meat. 

Cora in Egypt {Their' h). There is 
abundance ; there is a plentiful supply. 
Of coiu’Bc, the reference is to the Bible 
story of Joseph in Egypt. 

Cora - Law libber. Khenc/.er 
PMiiot, w'ho wrote philippics against tJie 
com laws (178I-184U). 

•' iB iiiit flic rorn-lnw iJiynicr alii*Hd> a km ;?" 

CornetaJluL In AiiHtrulia and the 
ITiiited StfitcH, youths of colonial birth 
are so oallfil from being generally both 
taller - and more sleiidci* than their 
parents. 

Coras. To (trad on one's corns. To 
irritate one’s prejudices ; to annoy 
anoth^ by disregard to liis pet ojiinions 
or habits. 

Cor'nafjp (2 syl.), hom-service. A 
kind of tenure in grand serjeanty. The 
service required woe to blow a horn 
when any inva||j|i of the Soots was per- 
dfeived. ‘ ‘ Cornlraiuin * ’ was money jiaid 
instead of the olo^service. 

Coniollle dn Bonlovard. Gullbert 
de Pix^r^court (1773-1844). ^ 

COTMiUe dBaope (La), Motley 

work. “ C'est la cornei/le d'Lsope, 
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Tlio allusion is to the fahlo of the Jack- 
daw which decked itself with the plu- 
mage of the peacocks^ The jackdaw 
not only lost its iKirrowed plumes, hut 
got picked well-nigh to death hy the 
uiigry peacocks. r 

Corner {A). The condition of the 
market with roBi>ect to a commodity 
which has been largely bought up, in 
order to create u virtual monopoly and 
ruhauce its market price; as a salt- 
comer, a corner in jxirk, etc. The idea 
in that the goods are piled and Itiddcn in 
a corner our of sight. 

“ Tlir of roBo like a rorkot, and apec- 

iilAtora wiHlu'd to rorncr what litilo wlieat tUen^ 
wilt*.' — iVcjt’ I'ork WfvUy V'jrnea (.lit up IS, JkiU). 

Comer. Dni'en into a corner. Placed 
whore there is no escape ; driven from 
all subterfuges and excuses. 

Corner (77«'). Tattorsall’s hoi-se- 
stores aud betting-rooms, Knightsluidge 
Oroen. They wore once at the corner of 
Hyde Park, 

To make a corner. To combine in 
order to control the price of a given 
article, and thus secure enormous profits. 
(iSVr (JoilNEM.) 

IVhat have I done to deHcrve a corner ? 
To deserve punishraout. The allusion in 
to setting naughty children in a comer 
by way of pumslaneut. 

“TliorcN ijoiliiim I ha\e (I.hk jpi, o' inj ron- 
aoii'Tu’f, 

u foriicr.” 

.•i/irtAiTtpiajr • Htnry YllT ^ ill. I 

Corner-otono ( The). The chief cor ntr- 
stone. A largo stone laid at the' base of 
a huildiiig to strengthen the two walls 
forming a right angle. IheHc stones in 
some ancient buildings were as niiich as 
twenty feet long and eight feet thick. 
Christ is called (in Eph. ii. 20) the chief 
eornor- stone boeaiisc He iiniteil the Jews 
and (i entiles into one family, daughters 
arc ciUled corner-stones (PsaJm cliv. 12) 
lieeuiwo, as wives and moUiers, they 
unite together two families. In argu- 
mi'iit, the minor premise is ttio chief 
corner-stone. ,, 

Comet. The tet-iible comet of horse, 
William Vitty first Earl of Cliatliam 
(171)8-1778). His son Willianf was “the 
pilot that weathered the storm” (mean- 
lug the I'rench Bevolution and Napo- 
leon). c 

Coraette. Forfer la coi'tiette. To be 
domineered over by the woman of the 
house ; to be a Jerry Sneak. The oor- 
netto is the mob-oap anciently worn by 
the women of France. Jbr/rr let culottes 
(to wear the breeches) is the same idea ; 


only it sliows who has the mastery, and 
not who is mastered. In the latter case 
it means the woman wears the dress of 
the man, and assumes his position in Hie 
house. Probably our expression about 
“wearing the home” may bo referred 
to the “oomette” rather than to tlio 
stag or deer. 

Corn'grate (2 syl.). A temi given 
in Wiltshire to the soil in the north - 
western border, consisting of an irregu- 
lar mass of loose gravel, sand, aud 
liificstonc. 

Ci^rnlali Hng. A hug to oveilhrow 
you. The Cornish men wc;ro famous 
wrestlers, aud tried to throttle their 
antagonist with a particular grip or em- 
biucc called the Cornish hug. 

Cornish Langnitge was virtually 
extinct IdO years ago. Doll Pentrcatli, 
the last person could speak it, 

died, at the age of ninety-one, in 1777. 
{^otes and Qiun'tea.) 

Cornish Names. 

“ lly Tre, Pol.aurl Pon. 

You Hbnii know tlie Oomisnmen." 

Thus, Tre [ii town] gives Trefry, Tre- 
geiigon, Trrgony, Tregotlmau, Trelawy, 
Troinayiie, Trevaunion, Treveddoc, Tre- 
wnthen, etc. 

Pol [a head] gives Polkenis Point, 
Polperro, Poludieel, etc. 

J*en [a top] gives Penkevil, Penrice, 
Peurosp, Pontire, ete. 

Coraloh Wonder (Theyt* John Opie, 
of Oomwall, the painter. (1761-1807.) 

Comubian Shore (TVie). Cornwall, 
famous for its tin miiiesi 
“ . . . from the hli*nk Cornulunn sbore 

DiBliefiHt' thr mhieml treasiirr, wbicli of uUl 

HiUoiiiAU pilots Koiixht,” 

Akniside: Hymn to the yahdii. 

Cornn-oo^la. (*Sl(v AjcALTnjBA’s 
Hobn.) 

ComwalL {See Baury, Gobineus.) 

Cor'oniMih. {See Cobakach.) 

Coronatlott Chair consists of a stone 
so enclosed os to formte^^HML^ 

It was probably 4^ne stone on%Wi0 
the kings of Irelax^ were inaugurated 
on the hill of Tara. It was removed by 
Fergus, son of Erie, to Ar^leshiie, aud 
thence by King Kenneth'*^ the ninth 
rentuiy) to Scone, where it was enclosed 
in a wooden chair. Edward 1. trans- 
ferred it to Westminster. 

The mankish legend says that it was 
the very atone which formed “ Jacob^i 
pillow.” 

The tradition ia, Whereyer this stone 
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is found, there will reto some of the 
Scotch race of kings.*’ Soom.) 

Gor^onor means propwly the crown- 
offirer. In Saxon times it was his duty 
to collect the Crown revenues ; next, to 
take charge of Crown pleas ; but at 
prcHout to ujdiold the mterual solicitude 
of* the Crowu by searcdiiug into all cases 
of Huddon or slispicious doatk (V ulgo, 
ermnur ; Latin, roro'm, the crowu.^ 

“ HuL ii tlHa !hw ? 

. Aj , iuarr.\ , iB't : rr<twn4»»'H quest l»w " 

Shake^pfure : Jlawlrt, r. 1 4 

Cor'onet. A crown inferior to the 
royal (‘lOW’u. A duke’s coronet* is 
iidonicd with strawbtjri’y leaves alnn'e 
tho band : that of a tnarfjms with straw- 
tK'iry leaves nlterrintirig with pearls ; 
tliat‘ of an ear/ has pearls elevated on 
stalks, alternating with leaves above tho 
baud ; that of a riseomit has a string of 
jKiarls above tlie band, hut no leaves; 
that of a harou has only six |iearls. 

Goro'nla. Daughter of a King of 
Pho^cis, changcil by Athe^na into a 
crow’. There w'as another Coro'nis, loved 
by Apollo, and killed by him for infi- 
delity. 

Corporal Violet. {Sve Yiolkt.) 

Corporation. A large paunch. 

A municipal corporation is a body of 
. men clertf'd for the local govenmient of 
u cit)’ nr tcnvii. 

• Cerps de Garde (French). The 

(Minpany of laen appointed to watch in 
a guiinl-room; the giiai’d-room. 

Corps Diplomatique ^Frendi). A 
dijiloinatic Ixaly [of men]. 

Corps Leglelatif (Frencli). Tlio 

lr)W’cr lioiiHC of tho French le^laturo. 
'J’lic first assembler so called was W'hcn 
Nni'ioleon I. sulistitutcd a corps leyxslatif 
and a tribunal for the two councils of 
the Direct<3ry, Dec, 24, 1799. Tho next 
W'as tlio corpn legislatif and conseil d'kat 
of 1807. The third was tho corps legist 
la tij' of 750 deputies of l»49. The legis- 
lative }v>we»v ividi9«wKapoleon III. was 
the senate^ and 
the corps Icgishiilf, ^852.) 

Corpea Candle. The ignis fatam 
is so called by the Weldi bemuse it was 
supposed to forbode death, and to show 
the road that the corpse would take. 
Also a large candle used at lich wakes — 
i.c. watching a corpse before interment. 
(German letche^ a corpse.) 

Corpos ClurlM [lo^ of CkrUH). A * 
fMtival 4tl. the Church, sqst on the 


first Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in 
honour of the eucharist. There are 
colleges both at Cambridge and Oxford 
so named. 

Corpao DeUotl (Latin). The fundu' 
moutal fact that # crime has really been 
committed; thus finding a xuunlered 
lH>dy is corpus delicti *’ that a murder 
has been conunitted by Bomeoiie. 

CorpnnonlT Philosophy, promul- 
gated by Robert Boyle, ll; iiccouiits for 
all natural jihonomona by the position 
and motiBn of corpuscles. (^Sec Aixiiuo 
PHiLosoniy.) 

Corrootor. (*Scc Alexandgu this 
C oBUECTOIt.) 

Corre'gglo. The Corre'ggio of scalps 
tors. Jeau Goujon, who was slain in 
tlie masdocro of St. Bartholomew’. (1510- 
1572.) 

Cork’ob'oreo. An Australian war- 

dance. • 

•* !!♦• Rliiiuiied, uiul i1ii,nn>d corrclmivp, 

likf‘iiiiy bliirk' Water-- P uMps, 
rbnp. \ lit. l>. 

Corrougo. Tho sw’ord of Sir Ot'uel 
in nn'dia'val romance. (.Vcc Swoed.) 

Corrugatod Irom Sheet iion coated 
with zinc. It is culled corrugated or 
wrinkled because tho slieet is made wavy 
by Ihc rollers bet w’ eon wbich it is made 
to pass. 

Corruptio'oUe. A sec t of lirsreties 
of the sixth ceiitiiiy, wdio maintained 
that Jesus Christ was corrapti/t/v. 

Corruption of Blood. Lt>sK of title 
and entailed estates in eoiiscqiieiiro nf 
treason, by which a tniiii’N h/vod is 
attain ti^ luid his issue sutlers. 

Cormir' means profsaly *'r)iin w'ho 
gives chfise.” Aj^diod b) t)je pirates of 
the northeni coast of Africa. (Italian 
cer.w, u chffse; French lorsaire ; l^tiu 
cursns.) 

Coro'ned means the “cursed mouth- 
ful.** It w’fw a piece of bread “ conse- 
crated for exorcism,** and given to a 
person To swallow as a tost of his guilt. 
The worfLs of “ ennsecration *’ were, 
“ May this^norsol cause convulsions ana 
find no passage if the accused is guilty, 
but turn to W’holesome nourislunent if 
he is innocent.**' (Saxon, corse, curse; 
mouthful.) Choke.) 

Cortes (2 syl.). The Spanish or 
Portuguese parliament. The word means 
“ court olRcers/* • 

Coitl'im. The skin of the serpent 
Fyfho, wbich covered the tripod of 
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the I^thonosn when alie delivered her 
oracles. ‘ ‘ Tripodas cortina tegit ** {Pru- 


( VtrffU : ulCuiui^ vi. iHo.) 
“ Ncque to Plurbi (X^jia fefellit.’* 

Corvi'nnft \n Ja'uos Huii'yady, 

Govonior of Hungary, is so called from 
th«* lavoii on his shield. 

There were two Roiuiiiis so called— viz. 
Vale'riuH Mox'imus (^orvi'nus Messa'la^ 
and Yalerius McHfsa'la Corvi'nufl. 

Marcus Valc'rius was so cfijiled l)e- 
<auHi\ in a single combat 'with a gigantic 
liaiil during the ( lallic war, a raven flew 
into the (iaul’s face and so harassed him 
that ho coubl neither dcl'end himself nor 
attack his adversary. 

CorylMUitio B«Ugloii« An expris- 
sioii applied hy Prof. Huxley to the 
Salvation Anny and its methods. The 
I'ovvdy iirocossions of the Salvation Army 
(especially at E&atboume, 1891), re- 
seinhling the wild ravings of the ancient 
C’oryhantes, or devotees of Bacchus, 
more than solier, religious functions, 
have given colour to the new word. 

Coryolan Cave ('Ac), on Moimt 
Parnassus; so called from the nymph 
Corycia. The Muses are sometimes called 
Ooiyoidcs (4 syl.). 

“ TIu' luuiiortnl Afuhc 
T«) rnliii liuliliHiioaH. lo tlm rave* 
I'oiyciHII . . . will Kllld<^ IllM 

Alnimdt : Hymn to thr ynutda. 

Coryolan Nymphs {T/ttf). The 
Muses, alm'e,) 

Cor^ydon. A swain ; a brainless, 
Inve-Kick spooney. It is one of the 
shepherds in Virgil’s eclogues. 

CoryphCD'us (77/c) or ‘‘ PoiTphcus.” 
I'he lender and .sp*?akor of the chonis in 
Greek ilrainas. In modern ^English it is 
usihI to (h'signate the chief speaker and 
most active member of a board, company, 
or expedition. 

Coryphsans of Gorman Literature 

('AO- Goethe, “prince of tCtermon 
poets” (1749-1812). 

'•The F’oliHh p«>ft called uimn . . tbo grreat 
Coryplitt'HS Df (UM'iiinn Hterature.'-ilee Noti'a 
filter l!;iU April, 1S7S, 

CoryphienB of Orammarians, 

Atisfarchos of Sam'othracc. A 
tphocus was the leader of the Greek 
^01 us ; hence the chief of a department 
in (uiy of the sciences or fine arte. Aria- 
tarehos, in the second century B.C., was 
the chief or prince of grammarians. 
(Greek, korttphaio^y leader.) 


Coryph^. A ballet-dancer. (See 
pf'ecdddng eolutnn.) 

Coea (pin. Cosas). A theoretic specu- 
lation ; a literary fancy ; a whim of the 
brain {Indian), 

Cos’mlel (3 syl.). The genius of the 
world. He j^ve Tlieodidac'tus a Ixiat 
of asbestos, in w^hich he^ sailed to the 
Bim^^and planets. {Kircher : IJr&tatic 
Journey to Jlenrefi . ) 

Coemop'ollto (4 syl.). A citizen of 
the world. Ouo who has no jftartiiflity 
to any one country as his abidiiig- 
pliKN) ; one who looks on the whole woild 
W'ith “ an equal eye.” (Greek, roamos- 
poii'tvs.) 

Cos'mL a house ])et. Applied to a 
pet lamb brought up in the house ; any 
j^t. (Anglo-Saxon, cot-seaty cottage- 
dweller; German, koasat.) 

Coa’tard. A clown in Lotr'g Laho7tr^s 
Lout f Shakespeare), who apes Uie court 
wit 01 Queen Elizabeth’s time, but mis- 
applies and miscaUs like Mrs. Malaprop 
or Master Dogboiry. 

Costard. A large apple, and, ineta- 
pliorically, a man’s head. {See Cobtku* 

MONOER.) 

Take him over the costard with the hilts of 
iljy hw uril.*’— j8fcokw/»forc : Xiehnrd II 1. 4. 

Cos'tennongor. A seller of eatables 
ulKmt the streets, properly an apple- 
seller (from coiftardy a sort of apple, and 
monger y “a trader 'Saxon, wawjF'mM, 
‘‘to trade ”), a word still rstained in iron- 
monger, cheese-monger, fish-monger, 
news xDougey, fell-monger, etc. 

“ Her father was an Irish eostarmonger." 

B. Jouaon : (Thf Afchemiaty Iv. 1.' 

Cote-hardl. A tight-fitting tunic 
buttoned down the front. 

•' Ho was clothed in a corc-hardi upon the k.\ hp 
of Alnuiyiie [«cirinany>’'— C/wtfrol df la Tunt . 
Landt'y. 

Cateraaux (French). Out-throats. 
The King of England, irritated at the 
rising in Brittany m the twelfth century, 
sent Ihe Braban^ons (;. v-) to rava^ the 
lands of Baoul de Fourg^ree. lliose 
cut-throats camej^tehres {cauteaux) 
with them, wheac# their name,'' 

Co'terle' (3 eyt). A French word, 
originally toniamoimt to onr guild,” 
a society w^^iere each paid his quota^i. e. 
his quote-part or mid {nharcY The 
IVench w^ord has departed from its 
original meimingf and Is now ajiplied to 
an exdiiflive Mt, mtoe especially of 
ladies. 

“AH coieries ... It seems 
deucy to dist^ tnitli Into 


to me, Imre » tea 
nfflectethm.**— S. C, 
. 11. CbBlK xl. |> 47). 
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Cotillon mcanB properly 

the “ \iTKlcr-}>etticoat.** The word was 
applied to a brisk duuce by e4rht porfions, 
ill which the ladies held up^their gowns 
and showed their uuder-petticoatn. The 
dance of the present day is an elaborate 
cue, with many added figures. 

'Cotset. The lowest of bondsmen. 
So calJetl huyiAcot-sf at (acottago*dwellor). 
'i'liose blavt'B were bound to wolic for 
their feudal I(>rd. The w'ord occurs fro- 
qiijeuily in Dommlay Book. 

Cotswold Barloy« Ym arc an iSng 
a-tomimf as CotsnuUI baricy, Cots^Kold, 
ill (llouccstevshiro, is a very cold, bleak 
place on the woUls, exposed to the 
winds, and verv backward in vegetation, 
but yiit it yields a good late supply of 
barley. 

Cotswold Lion* A sheep for wliich 
Cotswold hills are famous. Fierce as a 
Voisa old lion (ii’onical). 

Cotta, in Pope’s Moral Essays (Epistle 
2). John Holies, fourth Earl of Clare, 
w ho married Margaret, dau^^ter of 
Heury Oaveudish, Duke of Newcastle, 
and was created Duke of Newcastle in 
IQ'J'l and died 1711. 

Cottage Coimtess (T/ie). Sarali 

a ns, of Shropshire, daughter of a 
faiTuor, in 1700 married Hcniy 
Cecil, Marmiis of il^eter and Lord of 
Burleigh. The bridegroom was at the 
time living nfider the name of John 
Jones, sopogated from his wife, w’hose 
maiden name was Emma Yomon. She 
el(>i>e<l wdth a clergymqp, and siihse-- 
qiieiitly to the second marriage **John 
Joucb/' the lord of Burloigh, obtained a 
divorce and an Act of Parliament to 
legitimatise the children of hia second 
wife. Sarah Higgins was seventeen at 
the time of her marriage, and John 
Jones ” was thirty. They wore married 
1^ licence in the imrish cuuroh of Bolas. 
Tennvson has a poem on the subject 
called T/ie Lord of Burleigh^ but his- 
torically it is not to be trusted. 

Cottag«» OriUi (A) (Fretioh). A 
tottage residence bekm^ng to persons in 
good circumstanoe^ 

Oottyfl* One of the three Hundred- 
handed giants, son of Heaven and 
Earth. His two hrothersVere Briareus 

t Bi't-a-mcel and 0yg&i or Gyis. {Bee 
[uurDKED-HAitina), uisjcts.) 

Cottoa. To copton to a permi., To 
cling to one or take a fancy to a persop. 
To stick tenr person os cotton sticks to 
our dothes. 


Cotton Lord, A yivat cotton lord. 
A rich Manchester cotton manufacturer, 
a real lord in wpalth, style of Uviug, 
equixuige, and tcuautiy. 

detto'ntnn Library. In the British 
Museum. CoUotted by Sir K. Cotton, 
and added to by his son and grandson, 
after which it was inveeted in trustees 
for the use of the public, 

Cottonopolis. Mandiestor, the great 
centre of cotton manufactures. 

iliR fc^nilB iliought bo woulil Imve preOrrml 
tlie of OottonoTHthi io the uui-of-way 

I’oiiiil.y of Uornwall." — vorooteph, 

.Itttiiuiry, iHNff. 

Cotyt'to. The lliracian goddess of 
iiiunodcsty, worshipped ut Athens with 
iioctuniar rites. 

*• Jliifl ' ffoiUlOBfl of iiorLuniiiJ Hport, 

I)ark-\ oiled Uotytto." 

Maim: Oumus. I-JO, m 

Conoy. Euguerrand III., Sire de 
Coney, has won fa^o by his arrogant 
motto ; 

Kill Je no BUlri, 

Ni Prinoo, iil oiiinie, ausBl, 

.lo Mulit Lo Hire no I'oury,” 

CoQlenr do Rose (Ereiich). Highly • 
coloured ; too favourably considei'ed ; 
overdrawn with romantic embelliidi- 
inents, like objects viewed through glass 
tinted with rose iiiiik. 

Cculin. A British giant, pursued by 
Bebori (one of the companioiiB of Brute) 
till he came to a chasm 1.32 feci across, 
which ho leax»ed ; but slipuing on the 
opposite side, he fell back ui to the 
chasm and was killed. {Bpensci' : Fah ic 
Queens.) {Bee Giants.) 

Councils. (Ecwnrnu'ttl (Councils, 
Thei*e are twenty-one nHiogiiised, nine 
Eastern and tw'elvo Western. 

TirK Nine Easteen: (J) Jemsalem ; 
(2 and hk' Nice, 32u, 787 ; (3, 6, 7, 9) 
Constantinople, 381, 563, 680, 869; (4) 
Ephesus, 431 ; (6) ChalcSdoii, 451, 

Thk Twelve Westekn ; (10, 11, 12, 
13, 19)Lat'eran, 1123, 1139, 1179, 1216, 
1517 1 (14, 16) Symxi of Lyon, 1246, 
1274; (16) Synod of Vionne, in Bau- 
phinC>, 1311 ; (17) Coustanoo, 1414; (18) 
Basil, 1481-1443 ; (20) Trent, 1646-irj63 ; 
(21) Vatican, 1869. 

t Of these, the Cliurch pt England 
• recognises only the first sii, vus. : 

.T2& Of tbe AriAnB. . , „ 

UBi of (Tonstantinopfe, ASAiun iereticii/’ 

481 of JSphenu, HSAlDflt tbe NcsMrkmsApd Fei»- 
fflAns, 

«n of Ohaki/dm.whe 
fiOS of OrmstanUnf/ptej 
BHO of (Amstavtiwrpht 
(4 oyLh 


n A thsDASius was restored. 
AgAltkst Ongee. 

AgAlnSi the lloikotiaUies 
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CounseL Keep ymr own coumeL 
^ Don’t talk about what you intend to do. 
Keep your plans to yqurself. 

“ Ndw, TiunO what I tell yrm. and keep your own 
(’ooliHel," — BoUlreu'otHl : Jtoobtirp Under Amiet 
ch)i|i. A i. 

Count Kin wltli^One (To), is a 
Scotch expression meaning to compare 
one's iJcdigrec with tliat of another. 

Count not your Chickens . • • 

(iSetf UwiOKENS.) 

Count out the House To 

deeJare the House of Comnmus atl- 
joiiriied bc(aiiise tliem are iK^t. forty 
members present. 'J’lic Speaker has his 
atteutioii called to the iact, and must 
himstilf count tlio number present. If 
be finds there tiro not forty uicnibers 
present, ho declares the sitting over. 

Count Upon (To). To rely with 
oonfldciico on sumo one or some thing ; 
to reckon on. « 

Countenance ( 7h). To samiion ; to 
supj)ort. Ap])roval or disapproval is 
shown by tho countenance. The »Scrip- 
• turo speaks of “ the light of Clod’s 
countenance,” i.r. tl»e smile of appro- 
bation ; and to “hide His face” (or 
ccnintenanee) is to manifest disitleasure. 

"(toiirral (Oiinr, iioitliri* at (.tins ttiiio nor at any 
otlio*, ara\r tho laiiMt (‘ounrciiiiTii'e to tho oII<h if* 
S H'nUui aud Uitp , Alnahtim Ltniuht (\<»l. 
i\ I'iuth U I* jl) 

To Itrp in conntenomr. To encourage, 
or iirevont one losing his couiiteiiaiice or 
fifeling diKsmuytHl. 

'I'o lirp onr\s nmntnnnnr. To refrain 
from smiling or expressing one’s thoughts 
by the fiiec. 

()n( of vountninncc. Asluimed, con- 
founded'. With the cuuntcnaiice fallen 
(u* (Mist down. 

7I> put one out of conntrnitnec is to 
make one ashamed or discomftrtcd. To 
‘‘ discouutonunco ” is to set your face 
against something done or propounded. 

Couater-oaster. One who keeps 
accounts, or cjists up accounts by count- 
ers. Thus, in "The W%ntei''s iw7c, the 
i'lown says, “ Fifteen hundred shorn ; 
what oomes tho vrool to V 1 cannot do ’t 
without countei's.” (Act iv. s. Jl.) 

*' A nd what whs lie ? 

Kovmfolli.a tfreaianihmetjciaii, ... 

.Ami 1 . . ninBt he beU*e'd and caliiusl • 

B.n UehiUir and ireditffr, this* cimnter-e«Bter.’' 

l^kaKfspeare : OtlwUo, 1. 1 . 

Cou&toroheok Ouarrelaome (The), 
Sir, how dure you utter such a falsehood P 
Sir, you know that it is not true. This 
is tlie third remove from the lie direct ; 


or rather, the lie direct in tho third 
degree. 

The ftoiiruof Valiant, the Countercheck Qiiar- 
relMome, the Lie Clrcumatantial, nud the Jae 
Direct, are not clearly deflued by TmicJistonc. 
That 18 not true ; how dare yon utwr Hucha false- 
IkhhI; 1/ yoo 8 a\ mo, you are a liar; you he, or are 
li liMr, Heem to lit the four degrees. 

Counterforts, in permanent fortiii- 
catiou . The sides of ditchfj^ sti’en gthened 
intogorly by buttresses some fifteen or 
eighteen feet apart. (iSee Kevetmentb. ) 

Couuter-jumpor. A drujier’s a^tsis- 

famt, who jumijs over the counter to go 
from one part of tlic slio]) to another. 

clounterpane. A comiption of 
rounfrt'point^ from tlio Latin ml a (a (a 
wadded wrapper, a quilt). When tho 
stitches were arrangeci in pattcnis it was 
culled mh'ita pnneta^ which in French 
liecame eourU^pomte^ corrupted into 
contre^pointCy emmtn'^point^ wnere point 
is prouounc^ “poyn,” coiTupted into 
“pane.” 

Counterscarp, in fortification, tho 
side of a ditch next to the ojien (jountry. 
Tho side next to the place fortified is the 
escarp. 

Countess di CirlUarl (.r/ir). A 
lM)g, sewer, cesspool, into w'hich falls tho 
filth of a citv. Two wags promised 
Simon da Villa an introduction to tho 
( 'ountossdi Civilian, and tossed him, in his 
scarlet gown, into a ditch M liere farmers 
“emptied the Count€*sa of Civillori for 
manuring their lands.” Here the dojtor 
floundcrod iilwut half th<f night, and, 
having H]:)Oilt his tolies, made the best of 
bis way homi, to Ik( rated soundly by 
his wife, {Jiocemrio : Dpcamcron, Eighth 
day, i.x.) 

Country. 

"To appeal to the cmnirij. To dissolve 
rurliameut in order to' asceilain the 
wish of tlie country by a new election of 
rejiresentatives. 

lather of hts country, (Si’C Fathek.) 

Conntry*dfuiea, A corruption of the 
French cofitre dame (a dance where tho 
partners face each other). 

Coup [coo]. Ke made a good coup, 
A gootlhit or haul. ♦(French.) 

Conp d'Btat (French) moans a state 
stroke, and t^e tem is applied to one of 
iliose bold measures taken by Goveni- 
ment to prevent a supposed or actual 
danger ; as when a large body of men 
are arrested suddenly for fear tliey 
should overturn the Uovemmeut. 

TheiamoUB by winch Louis 

Napoleon became possessed of absolute 
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power, took place on December 2 d(1, 
1851. • 

Coup de Gr&ee. The ilnuhinff 
stroke. When criminals were torturea 
by the wheel or otherwise, tlie execu- 
tioner gave liiiii a coup tic gvdee., or blow 
on^the head or bmist, to put him out of 
his misery. , 

" Tltr Turks tlwilt the coup de giAre It) the l^st- 
iTH eniiun*."- J’tmw. 

7 The follovriug is taken from a note 

thai>. XXX.) of Sir W. Scott’s novel 27te 

iftrothed, 

'• This imuislimcot piciuff hrokon on the 
(oiismts 111 .the excrutioner, with a Iwr of iri»ii, 
liU'akiior t.bi> shiiuhler-honefl, anus, thttfh'hones, 
unti iiikiut< alternate aides. The inttiish* 
inrnr m cttiu-hulotl l)y a blow acrosa the lireaat, 

K iillod the coup de r/ii»Ve,or blow of ittercy, becauae 
it reltlo^ OB tbo sufToror front luaiiKony. Maudrtn, 
rlio colobniled ainii^Kier, while in the net of )mng 
I bus lortniod, tells us that the seiiBihillty of 
bam n(‘\er oontlniieH after the iiorvous syatein 
11111 been shattered by the flrst blow." 

Coup de Main (French). A sudden 
stroke ; n .stratagem whereby soniethine 
is effected suddenly. Sometimes called 
51 rottp only, as Trie coup [the scheme] 
did not answer.” 

“ London iH not to he takan by a ctntp de main." 
'—ruhlic Opmipo. 

Coup d’CEll (French). A view ; 
glance : pros^iect ; effect of things in 
the mass. 

These principles are presented at a 
•niiigle coftp (Vanl. 

The coup d'tjstl was grand in the ex- 
, trenwL 

Coup de Aed do I’Ane (kick from 
the uss’fl footj. A blow' given to a vaii- 
(luished or fallon man ; a cowardly blow ; 
an in.sult offered ^o one Who ha.s not tlio 
power of returning or avenging it. The 
allusion is to the fable of the sick lion 
kickeil by the ass. (French.) 

Coup do Boleil (French). A sun- 
stroke, anv malady produced by ex- 
2 >osure to the sun. 

Coup de ThdAtro. An unforeseen or 
unexpected turn in a drama to produce 
a sensational effect In ordinary life, 
something pUmned for effect. JBurke 
»md his dagger was meant for n coup de 
tkedtre^ but it was ti^ed into force by 
a little ready wit {See Dagoek-scene.) 

Coup MaaQu6 (A)* A false stroke, 

“Shoot dead, or don’t aim M ihl ; but never 
make a roup nuinqt^"—Ouida : LW«r Tiro Flagn^ 
chap. XX. 

. Coupon. A certificate of interest 
which is to be cut off HFreiu^ cmpef'‘\ 
from a bond and presented formyinent, • 
It bears on its face the date ana amount 
,of interest 4o be paid. If the coupons 


are exhausted before the }irincipal is 
paid off, new ones are gratuitously 
supplied to the hoMor of the mmd. 

Must foroijrn state- Niuds ex|ilrt' hi n Rented 
term of yearn, (feuerally a iiurtioti hemic jiahl off 
nntuiHlb Ht liar. Siiiipune there nro 1 ,(M) botidH, 
and 10 lire mid off anOnalb • then in loo jearn all 
aro mid off and the oldiKatiou in enni'ellod. 

Courage of One's OpUilon. To 

have the courage of one’s opinion means 
to utter, maiutein, and act according to 
one’s opinion, be the consequences what 
they may. The French use the same 
locution.^ Martyrs may be said to have 
hud tlie courage of their o])itiiouH. 

Courland Weather. Vciy boister- 
ous, uncongenial weather, with high 
wduds, driving snow and luin, like tlie 
weather of Courhiud, in Russia. 

Conroe. Another course tvonld have 
done it. A little more would have offoctod 
our purpose. It is said that tlie iicosauts 
of a Vorkshiro village tried to wall in a 
cuckoo ill order to %ujoy an eternal 
spring. Tliey built n w’ull round the 
bird, and the cuckoo just skimmed over 
it ” Ah ! ” said one of the peasants, 
“another carso would a* done it.” 

“Then* iB n Hidioul of iiiorsiliHta who, ronnf’ritliiM: 
BunUry Hhort-rommi/H . . with chiiimcH |ti 
inannorR, lo iMO’Hiindo uh i.hni Duly 

‘iiiiothfr cniBii' IB wiinleil to wall lu the cMirkno.^' 
■^NintU’fnth C’mtnry. I)p< i'iiib<-r, IWtt, ii. o»). 

Couroe. 7b keep on the eourtie. To 
go straight ; to do one’s duty in that 
course |patli] of life in which vre are 
placed. The allusion is to racing horses. 

“ We are nnc the cnlv hor«i*B thiit raii'l be k.<Ti 
fill thnt'ourHCB- siiIim ibioij uirii of Hpeeil. too” 
- Ihddreu'ood : Unbln'ip vudn Aime, clirtlt. x i 

Court originally moiiiit a coop or 
shiHtpfold. It was on th«‘ Latiiiin liills 
that the i^ncieut Latins raisiMl thoii' corn 
or rohors, small enclosures with hurdles 
for sheep, etc. Suhsequeutiy, as many 
men as could lie cooped or folded b)- 
gothcr weref colled a corvn or cohort. The 

eors” or cattle-yard being the nucleus 
of the fami, bocurae the eeniro of a lot 
of farm cottages, thou of a hamlet, town, 
fortified place, and lastly of a royal resi- 
dence. • 

Couf*t. A short cut, alloy, or paved 
way between two main streets. (French, 
coui'tf sliftrt,” os prendre un chemin 
emrtf “ to take a short cut.”) 

Out of cf/urt. Not worth consider- 
alion ; whollv to be discarded, as such 
and such an hypothesis is wholly out of 
court, and has been proved to be un- 
tenable. “No true hilL” 

Court ClreulAr. Brief jaiamphs 
srapliad to certain daily papers by an 
oflioer (the Court Newsman) specially 
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appointed for the purpoee. lie au« 
nuuQceR the luoveineutfl of Uio noYercigUy 
the Prince of Wales, and the court 
generally ; gives rej)ort8 of the lovoes, 
drawing-rooms, stale balls, royal <!on- 
certs, meetings of the C^ahinet ministers, 
deputations to ministers, and so on. 
George III., in IHOIl, introduced the 
custom to i»revont misstatements on 
tluMse subjocts. 

Court-oupboard. The buft'et to hold 
fltigjtns, CUTIS, cups, and beakers. There 
nro two in Stationers’ Hall. 

" Away tlio Jiunt-rtliKilH, rf'nioxrtlii' rouif- 
Jtomeo aiul Juhef, i. 

Court Fools. (‘SV r Foons ) 

Court Holy Water. Ftiir si)oechos, 
winch louk like lUOTuises of favour, but 
end iu nothing. 

Court Plaster, The plaster of which 
the court hidies ' made their patches. 
Tliese ptitclics, worn on tins face, were 
cut into tlic sluipe of crescents, stars, 
circles, diamonds, hearts, crosses ; iiud 
some even Avont so far as to patch their 
face with a coivch-and-four, a ship in 
full soil, a chateau, etc. This ridiculous 
fashion was in vogue in the reign of 
1 . ; and in tno reign of Anne was 
employed as tho badge or political par- 
litMinship. (iSV'c I’atchks.) 

'■ Y(nu‘ l)lu«U ih»(c)m's \ou wear 

SntdC Ctn tiM* HtAI'H, HOlllC III Illlll-IIIOOUH, 80IIIO 
li>2t'IIK*‘S " 

JU'tmtinrnt and Ftfirhi’i • K!dn th,ither,i\i 2 

Court of XiOVO. A judicinl court for 
deciding affairs of the bcart, establislicd 
in I’rovcnce during the |)a]iny days of 
the Troubadours. Tho following is a 
ease submitted 1«> tJieir judgment ; A 
liuly lihleiiod to one admirer, s(juocy:fH.l 
the hand of another, and toucliod with 
liei toe the foot of a tliiiVL Query, 
Which of these three was the favouret.! 
suitor r 

Court of Pie-powder. {See Pis- 

IWDKK.) 

Court of the Oentltes ( T/m). They 
are hut ni the Court of the Geutilex, They 
are not wholly Go<^’8 peopks ; they are 
not tlie elect, out have onV a smaiter- 
ing of the truth. The “Court of the 
Isi aelitca ’’ in tlie Jewish temple was fer 
Jewish men; tho “Court of the 
Women ” was for Jewish women ; the 
** Court of the Gentiles” was for those 
W'ho were not Jews. 

*‘Oh. Cui\«la’, iliey are imt in Ibe Court of (bo 
Oviii iiPH nml w 111 iM'Vr win fartlirt ben, i Uoubt,'* 

Siv H’. Qtd AlWta/ftn, chnp. \m. 


Courtesy. Civility, politeness. It 
w^us at the courts of princes and great 
feudatories that miustrols and pages 
practised the refinements of the age iu 
wkich they lived. The word originally 
meant the matinoi*s of the court. 

Courtesy Titles. Titles assumed or 
granted by scK'ial custom, but not of any 
legal value. The courtesy title of the 
eldest son of a duke is marquis; of a 
mar(|uis is (art ; of the eldest son of an 
earl IS vtscottni. Younger sons -of {)eer8 
are by courtesy called lord or houour- 
ahlp, and tlie daughters are lady or 
honomable. These titles do not give 
the holders official rank to sit in the 
House of Ijords, Even the Mariiuls ot 
Lome, the Queen's son-in-law, is only a 
eoTiunonor ( 1894 ). 

OousixL Blackstono savs that Henry 
IV., being rethted or allied to every 
carl in tho kingdom, artfully and con- 
stantly acknowledged tlie connection 
in ail public acts. The usage lias de- 
scended to his successors, though the 
reason bus long ago failed. {Comment 
tanes^ i. 398 .) 

Cousin. All })eers above the rank of 
baron are officially addressed by tlie 
Crown as cousin, 

A i'iscount or earl is “ Our right 
trust}' and well-beloved cousin.” 

A marqms is “ Our right trust}’ and 
eutirely-beloved cousin.” 

A duke is “ Our right trusty ‘ami 
1 ight -entirely -beloved cousin . ’ ’ 

Cousin Betsy. A half-witted person, 
a “ Bess of Bedlam ”'(7,^.). 

‘ liNonrJ CHU WO' KoKt«r'8 wro«ire«l lilai of u 
1>eun>. i>r ftn\e nfiori niCR<aire in k dithl ui ii 
loiiMii luns)."- itfrR. (lankeU. 

Cousin-germaii. Tlic cliildrcn of 
brothers and sisters, first cousins ; kins- 
folk. (Latin, gennnnus^ A brother, one 
of the' same stock.) 

" Tbere l« ibrec vuzen-ut-rifians that liii« 
euKCnetl all Ibe b'uits of Rtfndinir, of MaideD- 
bead, of Colebrook. of horses and money."— 
SbakttipetiTf : Merry 0 / Wmdjior, i r. A 

CouslB Jack. So Comishmen are 
called iu tho western counties. 

Cousin MioluUll ^or Michel), The 
Germans ore so called. Michel^ in Old 
German, means “ ^3^/’ jpousiu Michel 
is meant to indicate a slow', heavy, 
simple, unrefined, ooarse-feeding people. 

Co^te quo Coftte (French). Cost 
what it may^ at any price, be the conse- 
* quences wluii they may. 

mu oli}«ct U to serve bis tarty rorffe que 
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Comrade (2 syL). A man who takes 
the place of his wife when slio is in 
ch]ld-l>ed. (See 
p. 217, col. 2.) 

Cove (I syl.). An individual: os a 
J[at<k rove (a* swell), a rutn ww (a man 
whoso position and character is not 
quite palpable), a (jfentn/ cove (a gentle- 
man), u doivt^f fore (a very knowing 
individual), otc. (tlijMsy, mvr, a tlyng ; 
vovo^ tliat man ; covi^ that woman.) 

Qov'ejiaiiters. A tenn anplied, dur- 
ing tluj civil wars, to the Scotch Proshy- 
teriaus, who united by “ solemn le^ue 
and eovcinuit” to roBist the cnorojfth- 
nieiits of CJiurlefi I. on religious lil>orty. 

Covent Gardoii. A corrujitiou of 
Convent (.iarden ; the garden and burial 
groiiiul at taclied to the convent of Wiwt- 
inin.stcr, and turned into a fruit and 
flow(‘r market in the reign of Cliailos 11. 
It now belongs to the Duke of Bedford. 

Cov'entry. 'At .icnd one (o Corenfrif. 
To take no ludiee of him ; to let him live 
and move and have his being ivith you, 
but pay no more heed to him than to 
the kIUj winds which vou regard not. 
According to Met'firs. Cliainbors (t'//r/o- 
prfdto), the citizens of Coventry liad at 
oiio time so gi'cat a dislike to soluiers that 
a woman seen speaking to one was in- 
stantly talwocd. Ko intercourse wae 
ever allowed between the garrison and 
the towm ; hence, when a soldier was sent 
to ^ovcntiy, he was cut off from all 
social iutcrccAirso. 

Hutton, in his History of Birminghnm, 
gives a diifercut version. eHo sm that 
Coventry was a stronghold of the par- 
liament^ part^ in the civil wars, and 
that all troublesome and refractory 
loyalists were sent there for safe costodj. 

'The former explanation meets the 
general scope of the phrase the bettor. 
{See Boycott.) 

Coreatry MsTOterlea. Miracle plays 
m:tcd at Coventry till IMll. They were 
published in 1841 for the Sliakespoarc 
Society. 

ruimaniefits held at Coventry. Two 
parliaments have been held in this city, 
one in 1404, styled fiarliainentum Indoe^ 
tormn : and the in UoO, called 

TurUatnciUnm Htabolioum. 

Cover. To Ineah eovef’. To start 
from the covert or temporary lair. The 
usual earth -holes of a lox being covered 
up tlio night before a hunt, the craiture 
makes some gorse-bush or other cover 
its temporaiy re8ti]ig<^plaoe, Olid as sood 
as it <)uug jt the hunt begim. 


Covers wero laid for . . . Dinner 
was provided for. ... A cover {fourwf) 
in French means knife, fork, spoon, uiul 
napkin. Hence, mettre If courort, to lay 
tlie cloth ; and lever (or Cter) Iv 
to clear it nw'ay. 

Covered Wa:^, in foiiiilicatiou. {Sec 

OrhkCta.) 

Covering the Faoe« No malefactor 
was allowed, in ancient Persia, to look 
upon a king. So, in Esther vii. o, when 
Hannui fell into disgrace, being seeu on 
the queoS's divun, “they instantly (>,ovrr 
Hainan's face,” Uiat ho might not look 
on the face of Aliasucrus. 

V In India a low caste man co vow his 
moiiUi w'heii s)>eakiiig to one of high 
Oisic. 

Cov'erley. Sn Ilot/er de Coverln/. A 
member of an bynotfietical club in the 
SpfftatoVf “ who lived in Soho Square 
when he was in town.” Sir lloger i.< 
tht' iy)>e of nil English squire in the 
reign ‘ of Qm*<»n Auno, He figures in 
thirty paixjrs of the Spfftfttor. 

“Wlio van l»f to lilM unprctetniiim 

vinii*^ unil nnntiUlo weakiicsM(‘M ; Uls nuxloaty, 
jtfcricnMnr.v, hfiMolluUtj , .1H«1 frrvntHo wiiiiiiM , 
tho rvHiM'Vt for ina nvi^liliourM, wnil thesfftMaion 
of litA Uoinrstin* i> " • JhizlUl. 

Covetous Man. A Tantalus 

In Ute full tiood hImioIa Tnn'ialus, liiis Akin 
WaaUed o'er In vnln, for n\er «lr> wltliin. 

Me cattiiOH at the Hlnruni with Kreo*ly IU>» “ 
From bJA jni’chod moiitli I lie wanton torrent 
Blips . . . 

ObnuKe but the name, this table la tby alovy : 
Thou In a flood of uHeleH« w'calth dost slorj , 
■Which thou canst only. touch, hut iu*\ei leHfo.” 

Cowlce : Hirrace, willrc i. 

Cow. The cow that nourishod Tmir 
with four strcfuns of milk was called 
Audhumla. {Scandinavian mi/tholugi/.) 
{See Awhumla.) 

Curst coive, {See under CvnsT.) 

The whiter the vow, the sum' is it to qo 
to the altar. T)io richer the prey, the 
more likely is it to he seized. 

"The avBtom of iiiii>n»prlfi<ion« urow «o rapidU 
that. Ill Uie I’niirw of threo itsiiMim**, imoo than 
a third van of all the lu*nrnc<'« m KiiKland 
l'>eciini« Buch,(thd tlimu; the richoat.for the whiit^ 
the cow, the surer was it lo no to the aliiir."— 
/f/ffot : ^^ortnetiunt in Knaland. p. 

Cow's Tall. Always behind, like 
a cow’s Tanquam coda vituli.” 

{rctrouinf.) 

The row Inowe not the worth ^ her tail 
till she loses (f, and is troubled with files, 
^hich her taU brushed off. 

“ Whut we hiiNe we prise not to the W4*rth 
Whiles >»€ enjoy It j but beJntf lack’d and b-«t , 
Whv, (ben we rack Hie ^ntne 

SJfukcsfi^re: Uvek Ado alkiul Nvthtug r. - «. 

CowdlolL A tuft of 4ir on the 
human forehead, sometiines called a 
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foathm*; it carmot bo iiiaOo to lie in 
tlie Httine direction the rest of tho hair 
by brushing, or even by ])Oiiiatuin. 
when cows lick tlieii liidos they make 
the hair stand on end. 

""riiift tetin iiiuxt. hu\e liceu ndnjited from n 
with I hat H to«’ii hide 

whtjie the liHirs, lm\ iinr diftercnt dii t't'dous.iiieet 
and form a i*i’()jert.iiiK ridne, Bunposetl to heoi'ni> 
Hioiied hy the HiiitnalH lirkintJ theinnoUeij.’'— 
lirochett: GluHHtti y of Nortli-Cuiinlt y Woid^. 

Coward (aueiently \iTittcu vnh'ard) 
is either from the Frcncli, couardy ori- 
ginally written ndrrrf, from cufirr (a 
}>igeon), pigeon-liverod being still a 
coininoii exnroHsioTi for a cowanl ; or 
else from tuc Latin, rnlnm rn-'tnr, to 
tuni tail (Spjinisb, cohnrth ; Portuguese, 
cor a rdf ; Italian, rodardo^ “a coward;’* 
Latin, crfat///, “a tail”). Abcastrffyrrtrrfct/, 
in henildry, is one drawn with its cuuo 
or fjiil In'tween its legs. Tluj alluHion is 
to the ])riictieo of heasts, who sneak oft 
in this niaimer when they arij cowed. 

Cowpor. Callj^d “Author of Thr 
Tdsl\" from his iiruieijud poem. (1781- 
1800 .) 

Cowper Law, a corruption of Cupfu\ 
etc., IS trying a man ojhr execution. 
Similar expressions arc dtslwood, Jed- 
dart, and .leilbttrgh justice. Cowper 
Jtistioe had its rise from a baron -baile 
in Coui»ur- Angus, before bentable juris- 
dietious were abolished. (‘SV/- Lydfokij 
Law.) 

“Cfiwiior I.JMV, nri \sr Rlv^ in Sioi i«nd -hiimr it 
iii.'iii tlisl, find thou jvid«t< him '—/Mid ih' Iton, 
Toirer of Lmutou, 

Coxoomli. An empty-headed, vain 
poi'son. Tho iiueiout licensct je.stcrs 
were so called tiecuuso they woi'p a 
cot'k’s comb in their caps. 

' I’ltM'omlm. Hn ever omriy rnro, 

Aif o iiiniHMs of ihoir own diH^ridcc " 

’ Pabhs, xU 

“ Ler me hive him Uio ; here’s mi roveomh ” 
fdittk't’tturan' . Kintj 

Thf Prince of (\Krcon)hs\ Charles 
Joseph, Prince de Liguo. (IdJa-lGM.) 

Itiehard II. of England is sometimes 
called the CoxeomK (13()0, 1377-1400.} 

Henri III. of Fiance was callc*d ie 
which menus pretty wJl the 
^iirae thing. ( 1 0-jl , 1 o74 - 1 ) 

Cozeyltea (3 syl. ) . Follov ers of Mr. 
p* General ”J (Joxey, of the United 
States, who induced 50,000 labourers 
from sundry states ‘*to march” to 
Washin^on to overawe the Government I 
into giving employment to the unem- j 
jdoyed. Tho worn is nour employed to 
labour processions and masses 
ov^Uiised to force concessions to work- 
men. 


Coxswain* Kog is Norwegian for 
a cockboat ; Welsh, civch ; Italian, com?, 
etc.; '^aud awatn^ Anglo-Saxon for a 
801 ‘vant, superintendent, or bailiff. {Sec 
Cockboat.) 

Coyne and Livery. Food and cn- 
tortainment for soldiei-s, and forjige for 
their horses, exacted by an anny frpin 
tho jieople ivhoso lands they passed 
through, or from towms where they 
restfkl on their march. 

Coys'trlL Cogsirel^ or Kntrrf. A 
degenerate hawk‘ ; hence, a jialtry fellow’. 
Holiushed says, “costorels or hearei-s of 
the‘ arms of barons or knights ” (vol. i. 
p. 162) ; and again, women, lackijys, 
and costei'els are considered as the un- 
■warlikc attendants on an tinny” (vol. iii. 
272). Each of the life giitird.s of Henry 
VIII. had an attendant, called a coysirel 
or coystril. Some think tho word is a 
corruption of cosieref^ which they doiivo 
from the Latin f<dt rr!iKs (a pe.'i.saiit) ; but 
if not ti eoiTuptiou of kestrel, I should 
derive it from cuntn’l (a small wooden 
bottle used by labourers in harvest time). 
“ guifdmn gufc euntre/h loeantnry 
{MattluHc ran 8.) 

“ H oowHvd uml II ttmt will not 

Uriuk t<» my mi re '‘—SiitiKomjtrnte. Tfrl/th yiohf 
i.;) 

Coien. To cheat. (Armoric, 
zt/etn : Russian, hnmvdei; Arabic, gaum; 
lllthiopic, chamn^ : our ehouse.) 

“ 1 think It no hiii 

To coxeri him thiit would iinjugtl.i iiiit " 
ffhakegpearc . AU'a W«ll that iinda 

Crah (^). An ill-tempered fellow; 
sour as a cral^ apple. 

To catch a crab^ m rowing. {See Catch 
A Crab.) 

Crab-oart. The carapace of a crab. 
So called because it is used very com- 
monly by children for a toy -cart. 

Craek, as a crack nm;/, a ffrst-rate 
fellow: a crack hand at eard^, a first - 
rate player ; a crack article ^ an excellent 
one, i.e, an artiolo ci’oeked up or boasted 
about. Tliis is the Latin nrpo, to crack 
or boost about. Hence Lucretius ii. 1 1(>8, 
crepas antiquum genus.” 

'* Judfcd, U ' 'ti* a noW« child; a rraclt, mndnin." 

: CoriolanuM, i. 3. 

A gude crack. A good talker. 

” Ti) he a ffudo emek . . . was aueatial to the 
trade of a body* of the ibore esteemed 
clasa."— 5»r w. JScUt: Tki AiOttuary (Introduc- 
tion). 

In a crack. Instantly. In a snap of 
the fingers, crep*itu digtto'rum (in a crack 
pi the Ingers). (French, c^'aqw r.) 

•• Vue aUoslon an Ivralt de Tongrle rontre la dent 
aue lei Orteataux da moyen W toucimient du 
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cloJcrltc iiunntl lift \ (•iihiuMit MtHmior gitlemirJlC' 
Uii'ut uuc clM»«e.” Heuft' - 

“ Sire, lntMi vtmfIntM w*ur U-n Dicux^ 

Mali* jiftHt'd ^ (uis qiiorroio niiPux 

S.* \on« I'ctliKlo llMftJO-* Mil lU'Ul." 

T/ii'utn F) (UiJ'tHii fit’ Mofftti Agt', p. li'i?. 

Crack-brained. Kccontri<‘ ; aliy^htly 
mufJ. Anotlier form i» “ A crack-skull.” 

.Crack a Bottle — driuk one. 
The allusion if} to the mischievous pranks 
of the drunken frolics of times ^ono 
hy, when the bottles and classes were 
broken iluniic tlic l)n.ut. Miss Oldbuck 
s;i\s, in* rofeieiiCQ to the same customt 
“ \Vo never were glass -breakers in tins 
house, Mr. Level” 

ing tiny wore not bottlo-crackew, or 
given to" driiiikoii orgies. (<SVtf Cnustt.) 

“ IHMr lliH JIIK tUlll UOW fiMVlllH with 

Kiitil 

Fiimii whuli I now itrink to BWi.rt l^itn of Uic 
V.Or, 

U .1- <111( 0 T'll'V Kilp'tt’K.R lliimtv iiM soul 

V" o'lM < i.i< k'-'l II l»(ii(l('. or r>itlioni<-tl n Uowl '* 
O’KtrJo : Pttur Sifidti-r. 

Crook a Crib ( 7b). To break into a 
house as a thief. (iSVe CuiK.) 

Crack Up a Person ( 7b). To praise 
him highly. (‘HACic.) 

Cracked. Made a Itaukrupt. A play 
on “lupt,” \»hich is from the ljufin 
rvmpOj to bn'ak. 

Cracked Pipkins, ('nuhrd piphufs 
(nr (hsm t ) i d hp thei r mumd. Ignorance 
is loitrayed by speech. 

*' Tiu‘> i)ui Mill tulk ui> HoiiK 

BkIh^hu fiM OUT lioIu,v<nii irfiiguo; 

HiteniT witli Home iBAUfiiiiMii iiioift iirofoiitid - 

lliHOkod imikuis mo (lisoinered lo tlio uoiiiid." 
iVfc'i rtudai ; Ittml D, aynt his MotiuiiJt. 

Cracker. So called fryn tho uoiso it 
makes when it goes off. • 

Craoknells (front the French craqfic^ 
Uh). a hard, brittio cake. 

Cradle-land. Tlio some as ** borough 
English,” under which lauds descend to 
tho youngest son. By Gavvlkiud^ land 
passes to all sous in equal projiortious. 

If tlie father has no son, then (in 
cradle- laud tenures) the youngest daugh- 
ter is sole heiress. If neither wife, sou, 
nor daughter, the youngest brother 
inherits ; if no brother, the youngest 
sister is heir ; if neither brother nor yet 
sister, then the yoni^gest next of kin. 

Craft {A). A trade (Anglo-Saxon, 
n'(rfi). A craftsman U a metallic. A 
h<ind(crafl is manual skill, i,i. mechanical 
skill. And l^chcraft is skill in medidoe. 

( Anglo- iSaxon Ue.ce^craft\ a doctor.) 

Craft {A), A general term for a 
vessel employed in loading and unloading 
ships. 


Small cra ft. Such vessels us schooners, 
sloops, cutters, and so on. A tdiiji- 
huildcr was at ono time the prince of 
craftsmen, and hiif vossels w'oi'O w'ork of 
cruft emphatioally. 

CrafL Cunniik^, or skill in a Uul 
sense. Hence Witchcraft ^ the art or 
cunning of a witch. 

CralgmlUar Caatle. So called L-fun 
Henry de Crai'ginillar, who built t!io 
castle in the twelfth century. 

Cra'lim of War. Cunuons wci c mo 
called iiAlie reign of Edward HI. 

Cram. To tell what is not true. A 
rranmery an iintrutl). Tho ullusion is to 
stuiling a iiorson with usolo*«s rubbish. 

Crambo bis Cocta [” cubbiigc boib^l 
twicff*'). A Bubjoc't hacked out. Ju- 
venal says, ” Orcniit miscrus emmhe ripi 
tUa wflffhfron** (vh. alluding 1o the 
Orcck proverb ”y>i> kminhi' tlunufttm." 

“Tlivrr wri*! a (lii<rulMiAi!i|(i* In In'mllii f lltM 
llonici fliwli'K't, for M liii<n<«*<‘ii Hit rill), > liiiiKiu-kri) 
h> tlie aullior liiiiiBi lf, an well »h oDu rn, iiiol, 
nnli'Mrt iMi’KrritriJ uiiiln .i new liiUii, whs lil,rl> r.i. 
uffoMi f.Muuod to llic olijrrt)()ii of Cumthf bit, 
totiit - ,S'ii H . .Sr «fi‘ I7 m? Jf«oiflH/i)//(hlflorlni'lloiji 

Crambo. IbqH'tition. So culled ft oiu 
a game which consists in sointi oiu> 
setting a liin' wlucli anolhei* i» to 
rhyme to, liut no one w'ortl of tin' lir.«t 
line must i>ccur in the second, 

Jjtnnh cramb(f. rantoniiine of a word 
in rhvmc to a given w'ord. Thus if 
“cat^' is the given word, the punto- 
inimiHts would act Bat, Fat, Hut, Mat. 
Pat, Kai, 8at, etc., till the word tided is 
guessed,, > 

Crampart {Kim), Th(3 king whe 
made a wooden horse which wf>«l( 
travel Ip(> miles an hour. {Alkmaar : 
Jtpifnard the Fox^ 1198.) 

hwiftcr than (JrampnrVs horttc. Quiek 
ns lightning; quick as tliought. {Srr 
above,) • 

CranuHri&g. 7b Hcour the cramp- 
i’ing. To bo nut into fetttirs; to bo 
imprisoned. Tbo allusion is obvious. 

“Tbew'M no iiiiicklo liazAnt u* sriMiriiiv llo' 
oraiii|*-nnw.’’— S/r W.Hrm: Ghu Matmpriua,(-\\tiV. 
xxiit. 

Crane ^eane long-shanks. (Welsh, 
gar, *'fhe shanks,” whence our gaiter 
ana gm ter, ) Garan is the Icnog-shanked 
bird, contr^ted into g*ran, crone ; ha'on 
3s another form of the same word. 

Oraak. An Abram man So 

called from the German krank (sickly), 
whence cranky, ** idiotic, fo^hsh, full of 
whims/’ and cranks (simukted sick- 
ness). These beggars were called 
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because they preteuded madnese au^ 
tsicknoss to oxciie companion. 

CrMiHoek. Axilrpih measure which, 
in the days, of Edward II., contained 
either eight or sixteen pocks. 

“ Ciiunujcns ct>ntinni)it jl\J pe<’kii. rraiinoi’iy 
f'oiiinieute orti> iiiic.k».'‘—BJ:t;he(iurr uf Jrttlumi 
( Rev.). 

fhra'paild or Johnmj CiajMttd. A 
Frenchman ; so called fromtliodovioo of 
the ancient kings of Franco, “ three toads 
erect, Ralhiut." (Ouillhn’s ]hnjiUiij of 
101 1.) Nostrada'muB, in tJ»e 
Hixtwmth century, called th<^ French 
“ crapauds.” 

Im uuncm rrupuwia preiideronl Sura 
(Nostrada'inus). Sara is the word A\m 
reversed, and when the French under 
Louis XIV. took Arjis from the S|mn- 
ituds, this veifjc was quoted no a pm- 
])hcey. 

Crape. . . . Lawn. Asand ujoupr 
ts fU'Ht (I III fincH. {Po/ir : Pp. to 
f'ofiliain, liiO) (Tipe (a sort of hoiu- 
1 III /due, or alpaca) is the stuff of which 
rlu'fip clerical gowns used to bo made, 
and here mKius one of the lower elorgv , 
“ lawn ” refers to tlic lawn sUievos of a 
hishitp, and here means a prelate. A 
good curate is all very well, but the same 
goodness in a bishop* is exulted as some- 
thing noteworthy. 

Cravat'. A (lorruption of Cralm-t or 
Croat. It was introduced into Franco by 
somo Froucli officers on tlieir return from 
Germany in IfiBG, The Croats, who 
guanled the Turkish frontii’rs of Austria, 
and acted as scouts on the flanks of the 
army, wore linen round their necks, tied 
in front, and the officers wore musUn or 
silk, Whon Fram'o org^wiisotl a regiment 
on the model of the Croats, these linen 
neckcloths wore imitated, and the regi- 
ment was called *’ The lioyal Cravat” 

TIu'Jiomii Crai'ut, A imblit^-liouso sign 
at Woodchurch, Kent: a corruption of 
i.u huunr , conyttr. Woodohurch was 
noted for its smuggling proclivities, and 
tlio ” Ilonnio Cravat ” was a smuggler's 
hostelry. 

1 Jo Hrar u heiH)wi rravnt. To be hanged, 

Cra'vea means your mercy is 
cravciV’ It was usiuU in former limes 
to decide controversies by an appeal to 
battle. The combatouta fought wit^ 
biUoiw, and if the ncctxsed oomd cither 
kill hivs adver.^ry or maintain the fight 
till sundown, he waj, aciputted. If he 
wished to call off, ho cried out'^Oraveu! " 
iiud was hold infamous, while the defend- 
ittit wrtsidvanoed to honour. {Biatkslnnt,) 


Crawley. Crooked m Crawhf (or) 
Crau'Uy hrook, a river in Bedfordshire. 
That called the brook, which runs 
into the Ouse, is so crooked that a boat 
w'ould have to go eighty miles in order 
to moke a progress mrect of eightcvui. 
{Fuller: JPortniea,) 

Cray'on {Geojfreu). The imi dc 
plume under whicli Waabiiigtou Irving 
published I'he Sketch-Book. (1820.) 

Creaking Doors bang the Longest. 

pvt file dure plua <iuUul in at'' 
**'Tvut se qul hrtiule nv chd (tum- 
ble^ not). Delicate persons often outlive 
the more robust. 'litose who have soiiio 
nersonal affiictiou, like the gout, often 
live longer than those who liavc no such 
vent. 

Crgate. Moke* 

(Jod tToatt*<l tl4(‘ \ euB ftiMl t In* **,n i li « U'li i I i 

(Ilohrew, crtmA ; (lut'k, 

ikmI im:i>U'i1iv lUumim'iit . .. . ^i.cniri 

(<irOck, TTOUh!). 

(iiMl niHflr (III* Brill Mucl niMiMi •• ((ii'ii i iii ^ 

r.tid riwiled tliemi'Hl Ibliri .. . iiii'ii i li 

li(H) iiinUo llirMvvioBtrml iiuiiiiuls ■ iIkii i i 
(• 0(1 (TOHtoil iiuui And »((«/(? him ‘ r.ml. 

likr* ' KJr’ii I 7 1 

(oiil Httld “ I.el IH Wll/it Ill'll] III mil HUh IIMIh'l’ ' 
<iciB('S(i) uiirl H'l (imi <*i eumiiiaiii i)i iiiiuko 

' CImp. I 3 Ui rosU'd frtini all t lie \voik!<w Jill li 
He liHd rrrUiirl rind madt . 

It 4. llfuuid($tLecartlianilMii;>U(‘!(\(iiK 
Mwited tUcni. 

('uap. ii. TJ. Hu nindB MiiiiiKn, Imt t'/rnMI niKn. 
rerialnly nnitr Him not of n 
to JilHkf out of nothllJjt, (M llBllCB wrltf CliMliul " 
fiom Hiller, and iimu wjib cientdl fi om *’ enn It ” 

Creature (7'/ti). Whisky ot ofher 
spirits. A contracted form o^’ ‘* Creature - 
comfort.” 

“ Wlirn lie cSwiml to have taken bh o\erdo«e 
of tlie creature. “Air W, SevU. (ftni Mufnu'riHf/, 
eJiap. xllv. 

A drop of the ereaturf. A little 
whisky. The Iri.sh call it “ a drop of th o 
crater.^* 

Creature -oomferts. Food nnd 
other things iiocessary for the comfort of 
the body. Mon being supposed to con- 
sist of *body and soul, the body is the 
creature, but the soul is the vital s]Hirk 
of heavenly 

“ Mr. SqueiTB bad lieeu Becking in rreature- 
conifurU TliranUy and watei] teiiiprjrary fnrget- 
fuliiMS of bis tmpteaaanl altnaiion.'’— PicA-nri: 
Sichoim S'kktcbjt. f 

Credot JnMns or Gredol Jndms 

ApeUo. Tbll Ciat to the Maiines. 
That may do for Apella, but I don't 
believe a word of it. Who this Apella 
was, nobody knows. (Horace: 1 Sattna^ 
V. lino 100.) * 

V Cicero mentions a person of this 
name in Ad Atti^t (L2« ep. 1$) ; but ate 
DtrcANOg. 
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Cre'deiiM TMito. The table near 
the altar on which the bread and wine 
are deposited before they are aoniid- 
orated. Jn former times food was 
placed on a credence^tahle to be tasted 
previously to its being set before the 
guests. This was done to assure the 
floats that the meat was not poisoned. 
The Italian credmia'rf means to taste 
meuts placed qp the (Italian, 

l(i rremiza^ a ^elf or butfot; Oseek, 
krem^ food.) 

Crddif Fomdar (French). A coni^ 
pauy licensed to borrow money for city 
and other iinraovcinenta connected wim 
opiates. A noatd of guardians may 
form such a comply, atm their seeuiity 
would be the jiarish ratos. The mouev 
lioiTowod is repaid by instalments with 
interest. The word fjuiCkeii* means 

landed/’ as tmpot fotmer (land*tax), 
bienfuuciev (landed property), and so on. 


Crddft MobUlor (Freuofa). A com* 
X^any hceiiaod to take in hand oil sorts 
of traduig enterprises, such as railways, 
and to car^ 'm the businese of stook- 
jobliers. The word mohiher means 
IKjrsonal pi-operty, general stock, as Inm 
wohlu^r (personal chattels), ntobiUer rtf 
ct iMrt (li ve and dead stock). 

Cre'kenptt. A fictitious nver near 
Hustorloo, according to the inveution of 
Master Boyuord, who calls on the Hare 
to attest the fact. {Reymni thA For.) 

eSremo^na. An organ stop, a cor- 
ruption of the Italian cortnorfw^ which is 
tlie German kt an omn stop 

of eight feet pitch ; so oalleofrom a 
wind-instrument im^ of wood, and 
bent outwards in a circular arc {krnmm- 
horn, crooked honi). 


Cremoniuk Violins of the greatest 
excellence; so called toom Oremo'ua, 
where for many years Ured some makers 
of them who have gained a world-wide 
notoriety, such as An'drea Ama'ti and 
Antonio his son, Anto'nius Stradiva'rius 
his pupU. and Giuseppe Gname'rius the 
pupil or Siradiva'xius. Cremona has 
long since lost its reputation for this 
manufacture. 


^ In •!!« IS \ Iv-a tiittf ; cano'^ Jltn mor'tas mno.^ 

A Ml M 

ajLNsoi blew, sin e, I benm Oie tUpiprt 

being dead, I enuhue t)»dr g. oIl 


. Cra’oto (2 syi)« A deaoetidaxit of 
white people bom in Mmdca> South 
Araerica^ and the West Indies. <Sbaatsh 
cnadc, it servant; dimiautim 
\ft)ntr.xcted into 
Mulatto.) " 


AaUeh. TIh|» vjorious jargons 
spoken by the West Itodla mms. 

CraFttfnift. Talk- 

ing al^ut subjects above one^ msfwr, 
m^dliug and muddling matters of 
which you knowjittle or nothmg. (Sm 
ConiujsB.) 

Orm'outtt. Tradition says tiutf 
** Philip, the father of Alexander, nurnt* 
ing with great difficulties in the siege ol 
Byzau'tinm, set the workmen to under- 
mme the walls, but a orescent moon dis- 
oorered the design, which misoarried; 
consequently the ByKautines erected a 
statue to Diana, ana the crescent became 
the symbol of the state/* 

Another legend is that Othman, the 
Sultan, saw m a vision a crescent moon, 
which kept increasing till its hums ex- 
tended from oast to weati and ho adopted 
the crescent of bis dream for his stan- 
danl, adding tlie motto, ** Ihnm rrp*hHt 
orhem.'* 

Creaount City (?%r). New Orleans, 
in Louisiana, U.B. 

CrM'oit. CmcU anh 7 

(Virtiio thrives best in adversity)* Tho 
alluNion is to the palm-tree, which grows 
better when pressed by an incuinbunt 
weight. 

Many plants grow the bettor for being 
presRca, as grass, which is Wonderfully 
impreved by being rolled frequently 
with a heavy roller, and by being trodden 
down by sheep. 

Oresoell'e (2 syl. ). A wooden rattle 
used formerly in the Bomish Churt^h 
during Passion week, instead of bells, to 
give notice of Divine worship. Supposed 
to rep 2 *es<)nt the rattling in tlio throat of 
Christ whOe hanging on tho cross. 

Crea'aet. A beacon- light ; projicrly 

a little crof^.*’ 8o called be<^ause ori- 
ginally it was sarmounted by a little 
cross. (French, emsfUe,) 

CruM'UU^ daughter of Oolobas the 
Grecian priest, was beloved by Troilus, 
one of th# sons of PHhih. Tliey vowed 
eternal fidelity to each other, and «a 
pledges of thmr vow Troiflus gave the 
maiden a sleefe, and Craaaid gave the 
Trojan prince a glove. Scarce had the 
vow been made when an exchange of 
priigmm was agreed to. Dtomed gave 
up three Trojan pcinoee, and was to 
receive Gressid in Ben tiiereof. CSressid 
vowed to remain cotistimt, ond^nlus 
i^ore to rescue her. Bhe was W oF to 
the Gredau’t tent, and soon gave all her 
affimtions to DiQiiied*-^aay^ even hade 
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him wear the fdeove that Troilus had 
given her in token of his love. 

*“ AB fAiW 

A« nlr, AH water, wind, or Mindy oartb, 

An tax to lamb, an wolf to lielfer'H t’alf, 

Pard to the hind, or BteiMlanie to Jier non ; 

* Yea,’ let them lay, to Mtiok the heart of falmv 

homi, ^ 

* Ah falHe an CreiMid.’ " ^ 

H/iakexpeare : Trollua nnd Crtaxida, in. S. 

CrOBBWall (^Madmne). A woman of 
infamous character who bequeathed £10 
for a funeral sormon, in wnich nothing 
ill should bo said of Itor. The Duko of 
Buckingham wrote the seiiqon, which 
was as follows : ** All I shall Hay of her 
is tills — slio W'as born v:dl^ she morriod 
well^ lived irell^ and died well : for she 
was bom at Shad- well, married to Cress- 
well, lived at Clorkeu-well, and died in 
Bride-well.” 

Creasy {Battle o/V Won by Edward 
111. and the Black iMnce over Philippe 
VI. of France, August 26, 1346. 

“ Gresfly was lost by fcb’knliaw8 unci hoiii) nu»ag'r«‘." 
Jienton; to Southern'a Spartan Dame. 

CreatfUlexu Diiqiirited. The allu< 
siou is to fighting cocks, wliose crest 
falls in defeat and rises rigid and of a 
deep red colour in victory. 

*' Shall 1 8t*<MU croHtrftiiUpn In my father’s fliirht?" 

ShukMp^are: Ittehard I[.,i 1. 

Crete. ll<yund of Crete. A blood- 
hound. 

** Coupe h gorge, that’s the word. 1 thoo defy 
affaln. 

O hound of Crete." 

Shakf^^lHaro: Jfenry T., 11. 1, 

7%e lafmmj of Crete, The Minotaur. 

“There Iny strelclied 
The ill fumy of <'rc»e, dotestod brood 
Of the ftMKUfd heifer." 

Dilute: Iletl, xil. (Cai 7 ’R translation). 

Cre'tious. Metcllus, the Roman 
ffenoral, was so called because he con- 
quered Crete (Coiidiu). 

Gre^ttnism. Mental imbecility accom- 
p^iod by goitre. So callod from the 
Cretins of the Alps. ITie word is a cor- 
ruption of Christian (Chretien), because, 
being baptised, and only idiots, they were 
** washed from original sin,” and uieap- 
nhlo of actual sin. Similarly JT idiots are 
called innocents. (French cretin, eritin^ 

isuH\) r 

CHm White buliace. (Dutcli,4TiffrAv, 
cherry ; Latin, wr*asum.) 

Orlb (ud). Slang for a house c(t 
dwelling, as a ” Stocking Crib ” (t.f. a 
hosiery), a ” Thimble Crib” (».f. a 
silvennmth*s). Crib is an oz- stall 
(Anglo-Saxon, erth, a stall, a bed, etc«) 

Where no oxen sre, the crib is cUnn.’•-Pro^ . 
x!r. 4. 


A eh%ld*s crib is a child's bed. (See 
preceding column,) 

A petty theft ; a literal 
translation of some foreign work, stealth- 
ily employed to save trouble. 

“We arc Klad to turn from the rhoruBoa ut 
.^HcliylUB, or the odm of Horace, coiifccrcd in 
RngllBb verse by some iietty schoJar, to the 
oriirinat text, and the homely help of a hcIiooI- 
boy's Shorter Stones: Pn/a^ory 

notice. |). 10. , 

CMli. To steal small articles. (Suxou, 
n'ifhb ; Iinsh, grih ; our grab, grapple, 
^rtp, gnpe, etc.) 

^Crtoket. 

The diminutive of the Anglo-Saxon 
ertc. a staff or crutch. In the Bodleian 
libra^ is a MS. (1344) picture of a monk 
bowling n ball to anotiicr rantik, who is 
about to strike it with a ciie. In the 
field ore other monks. There arc no 
wickets, but the batsman Htiiiids 1>eforo 
a hole, and tlie art of the game was 
either to got the ball into the hole, or 
to catch it. 

Perhaps the eoxliost mention of tlie 
word ” crickett ” is 1693. John I)on’i‘^k, 
gent., tells us when he attended the 
^^free school of Quldeforde, he and his 
fellowes did runne and play theio at 
crickett and other plaies.” It was a 
Wgkehamist game in the days of Eliza - 

A single stump was placed in the 
seventeenth century at each hole to 
point out the place to bowlers and 
fielders. In 1700 two stumps wqye used 
24 inches apart and 12 inches high, With 
long bails atop. ** 

A middle stump was added tlie 
Hambledon Club in 1776, and the 
height of the stumps was rai.sed to 22 
inches. 

In 1814 they were made 26 inches, 
and in 1817 they were reduced to 22 
inches, the present height. Tlie length 
of run is 22 yards. 

The first cricket club was Hambledon. 
which practically broke up in 1791, but 
oxistedT in name till 1826. 

Crilray* A profane oath ; a per- 
verted form of the word Christ, 

Crllloni Where wert thov^ CrilUm ? 
Crilloii, suroafAed the Brttve^ m his old 
age wont to ehnreh, and listened in- 
tently to the stoxT of the CmdfizioD. 
In the middle of toe liurative he grew 
excited, and, unable to contain himMlf , 
cried out, ** On iittis - tu, CHllon f *’ 
(What were yon about, Oiillon, to allow 
of such things as these f). 

N.B. Lotus de Bertou des Balbes do 
OrOkm was one of the greatest captains 
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of the sixteenth century. Bom in Ih’O- 
venco 1641, died 1616. * • 

Mean IV., after tbe tjattle of Argivea (1SS9)« 
wnite tn r'rilUin ilie foUowiujt louar i “ /Vaiw-fai, 
bmvf t^nUoH, nntut avom vturnm A ArguM, *t 
ftfiiif /Mijf." Tiie flrHi an4 la«i i^ori of tUia latter 
Lave iK-conie prowrOial. 

Crimen 1 m«s Majestatls (Latin). 
High treason. 


Crlm]». AMecoy ; a man or w^mau 
that is on the look-out to decoy tlie un- 
wary. It is more projperly applied to an 
agent for suppl^'ing ships witli sailors, hiiA 
these agents are generally in league with 
public-houses ana private lodging-houses 
of low rliaracter, into which they decoy 
the .sailors and relievo them of their 
moupy under one pretence or another. 
(WcKh. rrimmau'^ to squeeze or pinch; 
Norwegian, urt/mpr, a sponge.) 


Crimp of I>oatli (A)* A thief- 
catchcr. A crimp is a deuoy, especially 
of soldiers and aailors. {Sfe abort".) 


" llm'he throe ('Hniits of iloatli, knorkcfl 
b\ Kute, 

Of justice the st&uncli lil<*iid-lioua<t«, too. so 
keen.” 

Peter Pindar .* Sitltaph an. Totntaeud, 
Vaemantu, and Jeuloun, 


Cringle (Tom), An excellent sailor 
character in the naval story by Michael 
Scott, called Tom CrwffU^a Lotf^ first 
published in liUtckivooiVs Magaziut. 

Ciip'plo. A battered or bent six- 
'pence ; so cjilled because it is hard to 
make^it go. 

Crlp'plegn^ Si Giles is the patron 
saint of cripples and beggars, and was 
himself a cnpple. Churches fledicated 
to this saint are, ther^ore, in the suburbs 
of large towns, as St, Giles of London, 
Norwich, Cambridge, Salisbury, etc. 
Cripplegate, London, was so called 
before the Conqueet from the number 
of cripples who resorted thither to beg. 
(Stotre.) 


•w (CArisi^roM row), 
Tlie ABC hom-booi^ containing the 
alphabet and nine di^ts. The most 
ancient of these infant-school books hod 
the letters arranged in the form of a 
Intin cross, with A at the top and Z at 
the bottom; but afterwards uie letters 
were arraafled in Unas, and a + ^ns 
placed at the begiiuiiiig to remmi the 
learner that ^^Tne leer of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.^* 

“ Mnrteto ne'er ehelt know 
Mure tlisa contained of oM tne^ns'-erpee row.** 
TtMl s no 


• Crimi'iyw An iiunniate di% of 
perfect beanty. Kim GailM^ being k- 
formed thal a child Of the hlmfy oi 


Pevaci would overturn his throne, gave 
ordem to destmy all the inale infants 
that were bom.* When Crishna was 
bom, his brother conveyed him secretly 
to the house of a shepheisi Idug; but 
Couni discovered hU retreat, and seut 
the monster Kikshas to poison him. The 
tale says the infant child sucked the 
monster to death, and so escaped. As 
he grew up, his beauty wee so divine 
that ail the princesses of Hindustan fell 
iu love with nim, and even to tlie present 
hour he the A})ollo of India and the 
**idol of women.” His images are 
always painted a deep azure colour. (Str 
ir. Joim.) (AVr KaHA.) 

Crl sli prowrly moans the ** ab^ ty 
to judge.’* Ilippoc'ratcH said that all 
diseases had their periods, when the 
humours of the body ebbed and llowed 
like the tide of tlio sea. Those tidal 
days ho called crtimil duga, and the tide 
itself a criainy because it w^as on these 
dayii the physician could dotenuino 
whether the disorder was taking a uoo^l 
or a bud turn. The seventh and uil its 
multiples were critical days of a favour- 
able character. (Greek, hrtuo^ to Judge 
or determine.) 

Crispin. A shoemaker. St. Crispin 
was a shoemaker, and was therefore 
chosen for the patron saint of the emit. 
It is said that two brothers, Critqnn and 
Crispian, bom in Romo, went to SoisHoiis, 
in France (a.d. 308), to propagate the 
Christian religion, and roaiiitainod them- 
selves wholly by making and mondiiig 
shoes. Probably the tale is fabulous, 
for crepis is Greek for a shoe, Latin 
crepid-q^ and St. Crepis or Crepid became 
Crepin aAid Crespiu. 

(SY. l)a\f, October 25th, the 

day of the Imttle of A^incourt. Shake- 
speare makes Crispin Crispiun one 

S irsoD, and^not two brothem. Hence 
enry V. says to his soldiers— 

** And Crispin CrhiiiiHU slwl) nr'ifr 1<> . . . 

Hut wo iu It kbsli Im retnnmbflml." 

SlMkeapaaro ; Henry r.,iv. 9 , 
/it, CmphCa holiday. Every Ktniday, 
with those who begin the working week 
on Tuesday ; a no- work day with shoe- 
makers. {Hd^Omviis,) 

Si, Crlopin^a latm, A shoemaker*s 
awl In French, * ^Laneo da St, 

Ofeptn is the patm saint of shocsnikexs. 

argot for a taatUer nurse It ant 

imta'rteB. A stsadard t4 judge by. 
^Gre^, hriw, to Judge.) 

OrU'to. A Judge ; an arbiter. (Greek, 
Ariifo, to jo^.) • 
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Critic, A callous, maliguaut critic ia 
called a Zo'tlae \q,v,) 

‘"Aiid wlmt of new'ijook tLo whole world 
umkM sncbarout about i*' 'Oli, It is out of nil 
|iiumb, my lord ; aulto an Irrefriilnr thiuk* ! not 
ono of tUo augldl at the four roruers ih a nght 
angle. } had iny r^le atid cuuira«BeB tu my 
liockct.' ' Kxcelleut cfitic J« 

** ‘Attd for the Mpic your lord«lil|i iiado me 
look at, uiN)n takitiu the lonath, iweadth, height, 
and deidb <if it, and trying them at homo uii »ii an 
exact acalo of IhMMu'a Lih<HSul'H}, 'tla out, my lotd, 
lu every one of i(H dimeualonH ’ ‘ Adniiralilo con* 
nolMOur ! ' "’•'iStflnw : TrtHtuttu Hliandi/, \ol. iti. 
uhai>. xii. 


V Tlio alibo Charles Bossut (1730- 
1814) was a noted inuthcinatician and 
»gGomotor. 

Pnnee of critics. Ariatarchos, of By- 
auiTitium, who compiled tlio rliapsodics of 
(So.cond century B.c.) 
Ktup^fvatek critics. 


*' ‘And how did Oarrick HiH*ak tlio aoliloqiiy laal 
nighty ‘Oh, agiiluat all riiliMny huvi, most uii- 
gmuininttcally. Betwixt the suliamntuc find the 
adjective, who'll aliooltl agree tngmliei in numtior, 

cuttc, and gcndei , he inude u Itroaoh, thii« 

V>ing na it the iniiiit wapted Hettiing. and Iwtwixt 
the iioinlnailvtj viiiu), <uieh, your loidHhio knows, 
Hiimild go\ei'n the \erh, lie MiisiHMidod his \olee 
ill the einlogue n duxeii liineM, three seconds and 
tbrce'fifllis 10 a sloiwwarcli, inv lord, enrli time.’ 
* Adiiunthle graiuiiuiriau t ' ‘ Tint tn Hus|H>nding 
his > oice was the wMise susiH-ndcd llkewis*’ ? Did 
no expression of attitude or conn teiia nee till up 
the chasiii? Was the eye silent? Did you iiar- 
row ly look ?' ‘I looked «'nly at ihe siop-wnldi, 
iny lord.* ' Kxoellent ol<ser\ov ' N/r rne ; Tns- 
friim N/ioudy, \ol. id. eUap. xd. 


of its teeth equals tlic number of days in 
a yeiir/' Another tradition is, thot 
during the seven days held sacred to 
Apis, the oroeodilo will harm no one. 

CrModlle {Ktnf). A king w'ho dc- 
vouis his people, or at least their sub- 
stfuice. Browne, in his Trarcht tells us 
that there is a king crocodile, as there is a 
queen liee. The king crocodile has no hiil. 

CrooodUe’ii Usre. Hieroglyphic for 
the moruiug. 

* Crou'odUe'B Tears. IlviKicritical 
tdars. The tale is, that crocoduos moan 
and sigh like a jKirsoix in deep distress, 
to allure iravellers to the spot, and eveu 
slied tears over their prey while in the 
act of devouring it. 

“ Ab the mournful rrociKlilc 
With Borrow BoaiCK relenting iKihsmigeiM." 

.Skakenpeare: a jUfui'it 17 .. iri. 1 . 

Croonm In CUidam ferre. To 

carry coals to Newcastle. As Cilicia 
abounds with saffrrm, to scinl it there 
would be neediest* and extravagant 
excess. For similar phrases, see Ai.riNOO 
POkLA DARE, NOCTUAS ATUENAS, COALS. 

CroBSns. Jllch as Crmtis, CtoeBu^, 
King of Lvdia, was so rich and powei‘ful 
that all tne wise men of (Greece were 


Croak'or (2 syl.). A raven, so called 
from its croak; one who takes a de- 
H|:K>udiiig view of things. Goldsmith, in 
lus (rood^naimrd Man^ has a character 
so named. 

CroalniiiMlilre. NorthumbcTluud is 
so called from the jx'culiar croaking of 
the natives in speaking. This is especi- 
ally olmervnblo in Newc^ustle and Mor- 
peth, whcix^ the people are said to be 
Dorn with u burr in their throats, which 
prevents Uioir giving effect to the 
letter r. 

Croo mltatne (A). A fire-eater; 
one always ready to quarrel and fight. 
{Sec Obouitemitaink.) 

Croo'odUe (3 syl.). A symbol of 
deity among the £g>'ptiau8, b^use it 
is the only aquatic animal, £ys Plu* 
tareh, which has its eyes eoverea with a 
thin transparent membraae, by reason 
of which it sees and is not seen ; so Qod 
sees all, Hinisetf not being seen. To 
this he subsequently adds another reason, 
mying. “The Kgyptums wordiip Ood 
» symboHcanj in the croeodile, that being 
the only animal without a temsue, Uie 
the Hivuic Logos, which standeth noim 
need of speech.’^ (Ik /side ct Osinift* 
vol, ii. p. 381.) 

V Aobilles^Tatius says, The number 


drawu to his court, and his name be- 
came proverbial for wealth, (n.c. 5G0- 
546.) (6Vr Gyges.) 

CrQm'erii«o]i'« Chief idol of the 
Irisli l>elore the preaching of St. Patrick. 
It was a gold or silver imnge surrounded 
by twelip) little brazen ones. 

Cromlebli. A larm stone i-estiiig on 
two or more othen^ like a table. (Welsh, 
croifif bent : tlccA, a flat stone.) 

Weyland Smith’s cave (^rkshire), 
Trevetliy stone (Cornwall), Kit’s Coty 
House (Kent). Irby and Marbles saw 
twenty-seven structures just like those 
on the banks of the Jordan; at Plos 
Newydd (Anglesey) are two cromlechs : 
in Gomwall Qiey'are numerous ; so are 
they in Wales ; some few are found in 
iTem^ as ihe ** kUHng-stone “ in Louth. 
In Brittany, Denmark, Germany, and 
some other parts of* £ui?cq>o, cromlechs 
are to be found.''* 

Or om w H t in the part of “Tactus.“ 
Ticjxra.) 

Croiin, properiy ipeakiiig, mcMuis a 
ewe whose toath are worn out: but 
metaid^irieally it means any toothless 
old beldain^ Ctritiih, atiotta, old; allied, 
to an old man.) 
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CroHiaA Sea. 'Hie north polar sea. 
Pliny Kiys, “ A Thuk umm diei 
tioMS niftrS ooDorettim,0 nonimiliicsoxmim 
appella'tur'^ (Ndtuml iv. 16 .) 

wtiPii ixilar wind A hlovrlDg ailvene 
ViHin the ('mniaii nen,'* 

MUtMi : PatatUMi Loti, X, 9Bn. 

Crony. A familiar friend. Ah M 
erbny ih un intimate of times gone b^. 
Probably crotfh with the diminutm ie 
for eudejuinoiit, and equivalent to ^^deiir 
old fellow,** ‘‘dear old boy.*’ {HtNf 
Orune.). • 

Crook In the Lot. T/ierp i* 0 nihk 
iH the tut of fveryom\ llicro is vexa- 
timi iKtuud' up In every perfion’fi lot of 
lib*, a skeUdoii in the cotmoord of every 
house. A crook in a stick is a bend, a 
]Uirt where the stick does not run 
hence a ‘^shepherd’s orrK)k.” 
When lots were drawn by hits of stick, 
it was desirable to got sticks which were 
smooth and straight ; but it is very hard 
to hud one without a crook, kuot, or 
some otlier defect. Boston has a book 
entitled The Cmok in ihe Lot^ 

Crooked as Crawlsy. Craw- 

lev, t 

Crooked SIsepenoe (A). Said to 
bring ln(!k. (Sec Money.) 

Crooked fttlok (A). A self-willed 
iellowMvho will neither lead nor drive, 
neither bo led nor driven. {See Crook.) 

Crop Up Ont. To rise out of, 
to appi^nr at^tne surfac'e. A mining 
term. Strata which rise to tHb surface 
arc said to crop out. We also say, such 
and such a subject efopt up from time to 
time— i.r. rises to tlie surface ; such and 
fiiich a thiiig erop 9 out of what you were 
Huying— t.e. is apropos thereof. 

Cropper. Me catue a eroppef\ He 
foil head over heels. To yet a eroppet'. 
To got a had fall. “Neck and crop” 
mcfius altogether, and to “come a 
cropper ” is to come to tlie ground neck 
ana crox). 

Oroqnemltatn%. [eroahmit-tain]^ the 
bogie raised by fear, ^^e romance so 
railed, in three parts, ^e first relates 
the bloody tooriwtiimit at mrasisae, be** 
tween the champtons of Moorudi 
Kiug Marsillus and the paladins of' 
Charlemagne. The second i» ^ SiM 
of Saragossa by Choideiiiagne., 1 %^ 
thinl is the allo^ry of Foar^polv^. 
*The epilogue is the disast^ at ' jRe^^ 
valles. ' 11x 0 author is H. I’Swoe. TRere 
is an ISglish venion by Tour JSCood, 


illustrated by Gustavo Dors (1 807) k (Sea 

Pkar-Foktrkss, Mitaikh, «U\) 

• 

Croquet. A game j^ayed with a 
sort of bendy slack. The crook was 
superseded by a k^|d of mallet. Du 
Cange gives/* Crtiqut^ftroytwboiSt croquet, 
ha ton armc d'un croc, ou qm est recourhe 
(vol. vii. p. 115). The art of the game 
is to strike your balls tiirough very 
snuill hoops arranged in a given order. 

Croro in the East Indies, means 
a huiidrid kns of rupees, equal noini- 
hhUv, in round numberSf to a million 
aterliug. (l^'onouuce crer, Uiudustauee 
htror,) 

Croat. The crr«s is said to ksve 
bi)cti made of four sdTts of wood (jpaim, 
cedar, olive, and cyiiress), to signliy the 
four quarters of the globe. 

“ l.lKiia cruris mhim, rerlrua, ru[»rf»itiiiiR, oll'vft.** 

We are accustom^ed to consider the 
sign of the cross gss %holly a Christian 
symliol, originating with the crucifixiou 
of our liedeetner. lliis is quite errone- 
ous. In ancient Oartliage it woe used 
for oVnamcutal purposes. Runic crosses 
were set up by the ScandinavtanH as 
boundarj^ marks, and wore erected over 
the graves of kings oud heroes. Cicero 
tells UH (JJe Ihvinatione^ ii. 27, and 80, 81) 
that the augur’s staff with which they 
marked out ihe hcavou was u cross. 
The aiuicnt Kgyxdians employed the 
sfunc a sacred synil)ol, ami wc see on 
Greek wnilpturcH, etc., a cake with a 
cross ; two such buns W'cro disc*ovored at 
llercula'uoum. 

It was a sacred symliol among the 
A '/tecs long before the landing of Cortes. 
(Mallfteke.) In Cozumel it was on ob- 
ject of worship ; in Tabawjo it symbolised 
the god of rain : in Palinque (the Pal- 
myra of America) it is sculj^ured on the 
walls with iPchild hold up adoring it. 

“TIi€ cnHiH is out only aClinstiAti symnol it was 
ntso » Meximn KymtH>L It WM ofis of the «ni- 
hn>ii.M of n» lord of iho Lnir csiviltiikl 

|t«Miits. KiiU liie four wlscis tlsii blow tbererrmn.'* 
—FtMke: JHfamrif u/ Ameritu^ vol. II. chap. VlU. 
P.m) ^ 

CroM (in heraldry) . Tlicre are twelve 
crosses in heraldry, called (1) tiie ordi« 
naiy cross; (2) the croM humett^. or 
cAiuped ; (8) the cross ardt> or pointed; 
(4) the cross potent ; (S) the crow oross- 
10; (6) the cross botonu^, or trefid ; (7) 
tlie crow molin%; (8) the cross potence ; 
M the cross fletiry ; (10) the cross paid : 
fff) the Halteiso eras (or Sight-pointea 
ddim) ; (12) the eras ole^d andT fltchd. 
Bottle berwc writers enidnefate 28o 
diilereitt kinds of crosses. • 
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CroM (a mystic emblem) may be re- 
duced to tnese four : 

The Greek cross (-{-)/ found on AflBy- 
riun tablets, Egi^tiau and Persian monu- 
ments, and on Etniscau pottery. 

The n'ttx dccms&ta ^(X). ifeiierally 
called 8t. Andrew’s cross. Quite com- 
mon in ancient sculpture. 

* *Die Latin cross (f), or “crux im- 
missa.” Tliis symbol is also found on 
coins, monuments, and medals, long be- 
fore tlio Christian era. 

The tan cross (t), or “ crux con missa.” 
Very ancient indeed, and supposed to be 
a phallic emblem. 

V The tau cross with a liandle (t) is 
common to several Egyptian deities, as 
Isis, Osiris, etc. ; and is the emblem of 
immortality and life generally’. 

Everyone must bear his own ei'oss. 
His own burden or troubles. The allu- 
sion is to the law that the person con- 
demned to be cruc^ed was to carry his 
cross to the jdace of execution. 

Get on the cross. Get into bad ways ; 
not go straight. 

“ Ii.'h hard Miiph to think a fellow nin^t iiffow up 
'.I ml «rer, on the rroNH in flpito at liliimelf, and 
come ro the vallow'M foot at lane, whether lie 
likes It or not."— /ioWrfliroiMi ; Uohbery Under Arms^ 
rhiip. N 111. 

The judgment of the cross. An ordeal 
instituted iu the reign of Oliarlemague. 
The plaintitE and deieudaut were re- 
quired to cross their arms upon their 
hreust, and he who could Viold out the 
longest gained the suit. 

On the cross. Not “ on the stiuare,” 
not Btiuightforwaixl. To pot anything 
“on the cross” is to get it unfairly or 
surreptitiously. 

•SVv llosicnuciANS. 

Crow (7(0. 

(Voss if of or out. Cancel it by run- 
ning your pen across it. To cancel (y.r.) 
inoaiis to mark it with lattice lines. 

Crow, ill-tempei'ed, is the Anglo- 
Saxon crous, 

" Astoj n CaipiliiHtl hem wjih he koue ami ernus." 

VxirsolilfHndi. 

Crow Buna. {Sec Buns.) 

• 

Grow-nained. Patdiy, ill -tem- 
pered, sejf-willeil. Wooti must be 
worked with the grain ; when the grain 
ci-osses we get a knot or curling, whiSh 
is hard to work uniform. 

Orow-logged Xiilglita indicate thaet 
the person so represented died in the« 
Christian faith. As crusadem were 
supposed BO to do, they wore getienilly 


represented on their tombs with erossed 
legs. , 

“ Bpmetiines tbe figure ou the tomb of a knight 
has his legs crossed at the ankles, this nieaiii that 
the knight went one crusade. If the legs me 
erosHed at tbokiiet's, he went twice; if ai the 
thiglia li» went tUree : Our Vd- 

laues, UMS. 

Crow SKaa (A). Not straightfor- 
ward ; ungain ; not honest. • 

“The storekeepers know whrf nre their l.eitt 
custoisers, the sijuare people or the cross ones." 
—Jioldretrtml : HtMtery Under Artue^ chai>. x \ ii. 

,Crow»piatolk. A disagreeable, ill- 
tempered person, male or female.' Patch 
means a lool or gossip ; so called from 
liis parti- coloured or patched dress. A 
cross-patch is an ill-tempered fool or 
gossip. Patch, meaning “fellow,” is 
common enough ; half a dozen examples 
occur in Shakespeai*e, as a “ scurvy 
patch,” a “soldier’s patcli,” “What 
patch is made our porter? ” “ a crow of 
patches,” etc. 

** CrogB-i«t(;b, draw the latch, 

Sit hy the fire and spin ; 
llike a cup, and drink It up. 

Then call 3unr nelghlumrs in. 

UlaSursery Rhvoie. 

Crow-rofUbk All (except suicides) 
Tvho w'ere excluded from holy rites were 
piously buried at the foot of tlio cross 
erected on the public rpad, as the place 
next in sanctity to consecrated ground. 
BuiddoB were Wominiously buried on 
the highway ,wiUi a stake dnven ilirough 
their body. 

Crow and Ball, so universally 
marked on Egyptian hgurcs, is a circle 
and the letter T. The Arcle signifies 
the etemSl preserver of the world, and 
the T is the monogram of Tlioth, the 
E^’ptian Mercury, meaning wisdom. 

The coronation orb is a sphere or ball 
surmounted by a cross, an emblem of 
empire introduced in representations of 
our Saviour, In this cose the cross 
stands ttbore the ball, to signify that the 
spiritual power is above the temporal. 

Crow Mkd Pile. Money; pitch and 
toss. Hilaire le Gai tells us tnat some 
of the iinoieut French coins had a cross, 
and others a column, on the reverse ; the 
column was called a pile, from which 
comes our woxi “ the 

phrase “pile-driving.’* Boaliger says 
that BtAM of the old^mnoh coins had a 
shijD on the reverse, the arms of Paris, 
ana that pile means “a ship,” whence 
our word “ pilot.” 

A nwA may now jnstlflahly throw up cross 
and pUe lor bk opinions .’'— Jiuman C'lNlrr- 
sUindmg, 

Cron or pile. Heads or tails. The 
French say pile ou/ace. The “ face ” or 
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croes was ths obverse of the coiu, the 

pile was the reverse ; but at a later 
period the cross was transferred tb the 
reverse, as in our florins, and the 
obverse bore a “ head ” or ** polL” 

MaiTiAtfe is worse than cross I win, pile you 
lose.” ShadwU : Spmm H’slb. 

Croes mr pile, I have neither eroM 
noi* pile. Not a penny in the world. 
The French phrase is, 

111 pih'^ (to have neither one soix of 
coin nor another). 

''' W'hfinmi liad neither cross nor pUo." * 
Jhitler : HndibraSy part ii. ^ 

Crou aa a Bear, or Cross as a hear 

n ^th a sore head. 

Cross as tbe Tongs. The refer- 
ence is to tongs which open like a pair 
of scissors. 

Cross as Two Stieks. The refer- 
ence is to the cross (X). 

Crossing the Band. Fortune-tell- 
ers of the gipsy race always bid their 
dupe to ** cross their hand with a bit of 
silver.” This, they say, is for luck. 
Of course, the sign of the cross warded 
off witches and aU otlier evil spirits, and, 
as fortune-teUing belongs to tlie black 
arts, the palm is signed with a cross to 
keep off the wiles of the devil, “You 
need fear no evil, though 1 am a fortune- 
teller, if by the si^ of the cross you 
’exorcise the evil spirit.^' 

Crbamhig the Liao— i.a the equator, 

Crot'aliunr A sort of costouet^ rattled 
in dancing. Aristopha'n^ colls a great 
talker hrot'alon (a clack). 

Crot'ehet. A whim; a fancy; a 
twist of the mind, like the crotim or 
crome of a stick. (Slee Crook.) 

” The dnXe luith crotchett In him.” 

ShukeMptfcre ; Mi-aturt fw Measure, lii. 2. 

Creto'na’a Bags. Pythagoras. So 
called because at Croiona he established 
his flrst and chief school of philosophy, 
Such success followed bis telling tliat 
the whole aspect of the town liecame 
more moral and decorous in a marvel- 
lously short time. About b.c. 640. 

CFonnUiaek. (See^sD Bose.) 

CmuAnuM, from the Invention of 
the Cross to St. Helen’s Bay (Bay 3rd 
to August Idtii). Not Ohrist-mos, but 
Cross-mas. Bojmition Sunday is called 
Crouchnuui Sunday, and Bogation week 
is called Crouchmiui. 

** P«^ TMill-er>W frst. 

Till Or^ctamM tw past ** 0a. Autast tstb}. 

Tueeen gov AMiitmsniiMif#. 


Crow. As the nviv Jties, The 
shortest route between two given pUum, 
The crow flies straight to its point of 
destination. Called the bee* line in 
America. 

Crow. (See BaveK.) 

I must pluck a crow with pou ; I have a 
crow to pick with you, 1 am displeased 
with you, and must call you to account. 

I have a small oomplmut to make against 
you. In Howell’s proverbs (1659) we 
And the following, “I have a goose to 
pluck wiiji you,” used in the some sense ; 
and Ohaticer has the phrase “Pull a 
finch^^ but means thereby to cheat or 
filch. Children of distinction among the 
Greeks and Bomans had birds for their 
amusement, and in tlieir boyish quar- 
rels used to pluck or pull the feathers 
out of each other’s pets. Tyn'darus, 
in his Captives^ alludes to this, but 
instances it with a lapwing. In mero* 
hies a crow symbolises contention, 
ird, strife. ^ 

** 11 a crow help ub in, lirrah, we’ll pluck a crow 
together.''—Hhakeepeare : Comedy of Krtors, ill. 1. 

“ 11 not, resolve beloro we go, 

That you and 1 muBi puU a crow.” 

Butler: uuditn-ete, part ii. 2. 

Crow over Ono (To), is to exult over ' 
a vanquished or abasodperson. The allu- 
sion is to cooks, who always crow when 
they have vanquished on adversaiy. 

Crowbar. An iron with a crook, 
used for leverage, (Anglo-Saxon, ertte, ) 

“ Sr/enre in ns tsr renioi ed from hrufe force ss 
this sword front a croytlMur." Duheer-Lyttoit : 
Leila, iHMk iL chap, i p. 33. 

Crowd or Crontli. A smcIob of fiddle 
with six or more strings, lost noted 
player on this instrument was John 
Morgan, who died 1720. (Welsh, enrth.) 

** 0 Hweet conaent , between a rvowd and a Jew's 

harp ! *’ Lyly. 

Orowdo'ro. One of the rabljle loaders 
encounter^ by Hudibros at a bear- 
baiting. Tne original of this character 
was one Jackson or J^hson, a milliner, 
who lived in the New Exchange, Strand. 

He lost a leg in the service of the Bound- 
heads, and was reduced to the necessity 
of fiddllbg from alehouse to alehouine for 
his daily bread. The word means fiddler. 
(See above, Cgowv,) 

Crows. In heraldry nine crowns are 
recognised : The oriental, the trinmpbal 
qg imperial, the diadem, the obeldional 
crown, the dvio, Hie oroum vallery, the 
mural crown« the naval, and the crown 

The blockade erown (edr&m ohsidio- 
ndlis), presented by the Bomans to the 
genend who liberated a bdeagoered 
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at*iny. This was made of gross and wild 
flowers gathered from the spot. 

A camp croim was mven hy the 
Bomans to him who first forced hu way 
into the enemy’s cum)). It was made of 
gold, and decorated with palisades. 

A civic ci'oicn was presented to him 
who preserved tlie life of a ciri/i or 
Boniaii citizen in battle. This crown 
was made of oak leaves, and boro the 
inscription, H.O.C.S, — ?.c, hoatem occidity 
cfrcm mra'rii (a foe he steWy a citizen 
aaved). 0 

A nm'af crown was given by the 
Romans to that man who first scaled 
the wall of a besieged town. It was 
made of gold and decorated with battle- 
ments. 

A naval crown was by the Homans 

f iven to liim who won a naval victory, 
t was made of gold, and decorated with 
the beaks of ships. 

An ohre eronn was by the Bomans 
given to those who^'distinguished them- 
selves in battle in some way not specially 
mentioned in other clauses. 

An oi^a'tion crown {corefna ova'lis) was 
by the Bomans given to the general who 
vanquished pirates or any despised enemy. 
It was made of myrtle. 

A triumphal crown was by the Bomans 
given to the general who obtained a tri- 
uinxth. It was made of laurel or bay 
leaves. Sometimes a massive gold crown 
was given to a victorious general. {Hce 
LAimEL.) 

V The iron crown of Lombardy is the 
crown of the ancient Longobardic 
kings. It is now at Monza, in Italy. 
Henry of Luxembourg and succeeding 
kings wore crowned with it. Napoleon I. 
put it on his head witli his own hands. 
Li is a thin fillet of iron, said to be ham- 
mered from a nail of the true cross, 
covered with a gold circle, euaroellea 
with jewels, etc. » 

Crown Glass is window glass blown 
into a crown or hollow globe. IJ is 
flattened before it is fit for use. 

Crown Office (fThe). A demVtment 
belonging to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
There are three Crown offioecs appointed 
by the Lord Chief Justice — (1) 
Queen’s Coroner and Attorney ; (2) tiie 
Master : and (3) the Airaistaut Master. 
The offices are lield during good beJ* 
havioiu*. 

Crown of tlio East— Antioch, 
ca)»tal of Syria, which consisted of four 
w*alled cities, encompassed by a common 
rampart, that ‘J enrouuded them like a 


coronet.” It was also Bumamed “ the 
boaut^ul.” 

Crowns (worn by heathen deities) ; 


APOLTiO wore a crown of InurcJM. 

BAOCiiUM, of frraiH'0 or ivy. 

Ckbbh, of niades of wheat. 

OoMUs. of roses. 

OVBiiLfi of vine leaves. 

PM)itA,of flowera. 

FOBTUMM, of nr-Blll)S. 

TliP (4fU(iKH, of " 

Hboculkm, of piijdai-Ieaves. 

KruKN.of roHcs. 

.1 rjMo, i»f quince-leaves. 

J UPiTKh, of oak-leaves. 

The LarAs, of rosemary, 

A^ucuRY, of ivy, olive-leaves, or mulberries. 
iVriNP.RVA, of olive- leaves. 

The Momhh, of flott'ers 
I'AV, of iiiuo-leav ch. 

Pi.UTo, of eywrees. 

PomOna, of fruits. 

Saturk. of vino-leaves. 

VKsrrs, of myrtle or l oaoa. 


Crownor. Coroner— i.^. an officer of 
the Crown. 


“The crowiier hath snt on her. and nnds it 
Christian huriAl.' '^Shakesfieare: IlamM, v. 1. 

Crow’s-Nest in a Greenlander’s 

galley, is a small room constructed of 
staves, sometlung like an em)>ty cask. 
It is fitted up with seats and other con- 
veuienoes, and hero the person on watch 
continues for two hours looking out for 
whales. The whale generally announces 
his approach by a “ blowing,” wliich 
may in favourable circumstances be 
heard several miles off. 


Crowqulll {Alfred), Alfred Henry 
Forrester (1805-1872). 

Croysa'do. The Gread Croysado. 
General Lgrd Fairfax. {Uudiln'm.) 

Cro'slor or Crdeier, An archbishop’s 
staff tenninatesm afiuriated cross, wmle 
a bishop’s crook has a curved, bracken- 
like head. A bishop turns his crook 
outwardly to denote his wider authority ; 
an abbot (whose crook is the same as a 
bishop’s) carries it turned imvardfty to 
show that his jurisdiction is limited to 
his own inmates. When walking with a 
bishop an abbot covers his crook with a 
veil hanging firom the knob, to riiow that 
his authority is veiled in the presence of 
his superior. 

Crn'otaL A mteiad t$st, A very 
severe and undeniable one* Hie allusion 
is to a fancy of Lord Buioa’s, .t^ho. said 
that two afferent diseases or soienoes 
might run parallel for a time, but would 
ultimately oms €Nioh other : thus, the 
plague might lor # tinie resemble other 
diseases, but when the or boil ap- 
peared, the ..plague would assume its 
spedilicoharaim^ Bietioe the phrases ta - 
atanltia <a crucial or unmistakable 
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symptom), a crucial experiment, a 
ci^cial example, a crucial questios, etc. 

Crude Fomie in grammar. Hie 
roots or essential letters of words. The 
words are crude or unwished. Thus am * 
is the crude form of the ▼erb amo ; bwt^ 
of the adjective bonm; and domin- of 
tlw noun dmmnm. 

Cruel ( The). Pedro, King of Cftstile 
(i;m, 1350-1369). 

Pedro I. of Portugal ; also called ^ 
.///s/ir/r?' (1320, 1357-1367). 

. Cruel (now Crewel) Garters. Gar- 

f ters made of woi’sted or yam. 

" Ha ' lia ' Io(>k, hp wt*ar8 rrupl garf.erB." 

Sfutkespean : tCUig Lmr^ il. 4. 

“ Wearing ol Bilk, why art thou cruel ^ 
irowjftH « a Weathercock (1012). 

Crummy. That^s crummy^ that’s 
jolly good. She'a a crummy womans a 
ti7ie handsome woman. Crummy means 
fat or fleshy. The crummy part of 
bread is the fleshy or main part. The 
opposite of crusty *’ = ill-tempered. 

Crump. Doii^i you wUh you may 
(fct t/, Mrs. Crump ? Grose says Mrs. 
Crump^ a farmer’s wife, was invited to 
dine with La^ Coventry, who was very 
deaf. Mrs. Crump wanted some beer, 
but, awed by the pumle and plush, said, 
in a half-whisper, ** 1 wish 1 had some 
beer, now.” Mr. Flunky, conscious 
that his mistress could not hear, replied 
in thePsamo aside^ ” Don’t you wish you 
may get it P ” eAt this the farmer’s wife 
rose from table and helped* herself. 
Lady Coventry, of course, demanded tlif 
reason, and the anecdote soon became 
a standing Joke. 

Cmsadeg (2 syl.). Holy wars in 
which thq warriors wore a cross, and 
fought, nominally at least, for the 
honour of the cross. Each natioh had 
its special colour, which, says Matthew 
Paris (i. 446), was red for France ; white 
for England; creett for Flanders; for 
Italy it was blue or azure; for Sjrnin, 
gules.; for Scotland, a St. Andrew’s 
cross ; for the Knights Templars, red on 
white. • 

The seven Crusades. 

(1) 1096-1100. Preached up hy Peter 
the Hermit. Led by Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, who took Jentsalem. Aa aresultot 
this crusade, Geoffrey of Bouillon be- 
came the virtual king of Jnrasidetn. 

(2j 1147-1149. At tile Wt^on of 
St. Beqwd. Led brXiouie VtC'snd Hhn 
Enmero^ Conrad. To seeitre the niiioa 
of Europe. . ' . 


(3) 1189-1193. Led by Biohard TJon* 
heart. For knigjjitly distinction. This 
was against Saladin or Salah-Eddin. 

(4) 1202-1204. Led by Baldwin of 
Flanders and tite doge. To glorify the 
Venetians. 

(6) 1217. Led by John of Brieime, 
titular King of Jerusalem. To suit his 
own purpose. 

(6) 1228-1229. Led by Frederick II. 
As a result, Palestine was ceded to Fred- 
erick (KaisGr of Germany), who was 
crowu^tcing of Jerusalem. 

(7) 1248-1264 and (8) 1268-1270. To 
satisfy the religious scruples of Louis IX. 

' Cnuili. To nvsh a hoitlc — %.c, drink 
one. Vf. Milton’s crush the mveet 
poison. The idea is. that of crushing 
the grapes. Shakespeare has also imrst 
a bottle in the some sense (Induction 
of Taming the Shrew). {See Cback.) 

Come ftnd cruBKa cup of 'wliio." 

Shalceepeure :lkomeo and Juliet, i. 3. 

To crush a fly on a wheel. To crack a 
nut with a steam-hammer ; to employ 
power far too valuable for the purpose 
to he accomplished. The wheel referred * 
to is the mck. (Sec Bbbas a Butter- 
fly.) 

Crnili^room (The) of an opera or 
theatre. A room provided for ladies 
where th^ oan wait till their carriages 
are calleo. Called ciitsh because tiie 
room is not only crowded, but all crush 
towards the door, hoping each call w'ill 
be that of their own carriage. ” Mrs. 
X.’s carriage stops the way,” “Lord 
X.’a.cafriage,” etc. 

CWnoe (A), A solitary man; the 
only inhabitant of a place. The tale of 
Dof^ is well known, which describes 
Bobinson Crusoe as cast on a desert 
island, wher# he employs the most ad- 
mirable ingenuity in providing for his 
daily wants. 

" WboDce creeping forth, to I)ati''BcsH he yields, 

And sirollM tbe CniHoe of tbe lonely fields." 

Bloomfield i Formers Bap. 

Crust. The upper crust (of society). 
The aiistocracj^; the upper ten-thousana 

Cmslted Port. When port is first 
bottled its fermentation is not complete ; 
in time it precipitates argol on the sides 
ofHhe bottle, where it forms a crust. 
Crusted port, therefore, port which 
has jcconpleted its fermeutAiton. 

t The crust ” is composed of argol, 
tortfafe of lime, and colouring roatter^ 
thus making tii^wine more ethereal in 
quality and lighter in colour. 
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Cnui'ty. lU-temperedy apt to take 
offence. This is formed from the old 
word croun, cross, peevish. 

“ Azcyn [against] hein was lie kene aue crous, 
And said, ‘ Ootn out my Fader hoiia/ *’ 

Curgtrr MundL 

Crutohed Friars is the Latin cru^ 
cia'ti (crossed) —t.tf. having a cross em- 
broidered on their dress. They were of 
the Trinitarian order. 

Oriuc (A). A knotty point, a diffi- 
culty. Imiantia ct’ttcis means a ciiicial 
test, or the point whore two siniilar dis- 
eases cro»sea and sliowed a special feature. 
It does not refer to the cross, on instru- 
ment of punishment; but to the crossing 
of two Imes, called also a norie or knot ; 
hence a trouble or difficulty. Qua te 
mala cmxwjitat? (Plautus) ; What evil 
cross distresses you? — i.e, what difficulty, 
what trouble are you under ? 

Cmx Anaa'ta. The tau cross w'ith 
a loop or handle at^the top. (/SV^Ckoss.) 

Crux Deousaata. A St. Andrew’s 
cross 

"Crux dociisi>ar.a oat in qua duo ligna directa 
et axiiiaTnlia inier ae oldiquanrur, rujua forniam 
^rcfcM't lltoia X quee, ut nit iBldorug (Orig. i, ill.) 
‘in ligum oruoein ot in uumero decern demon- 
Htmt. Hmc A uigo Andrenna vuratur, quod \etua 
tradiiio ait in line 8. Autroam luisae uecatuin."— 
ai'i'tm »• : Ue Crtu'fi, Ixiok i. i». 2. 

Crux Peotora'lUk The cross which 
bishops of the Church of Rome suspend 
over their breast. 

" Crucem cum tiretioso ligno a cl nun rellquis 
Hanctonnn ante pertns portare Huspeimuiii ad 
mllum, lioi* eat quod vortint encolpuim [or crux 
PertorRIis].’’— See imcange, vol. ill. p. 302, col. 2, 
article Uncoli'iuu. 

Cry. 

Great ery and little \eool. This is 
derived from the ancient mystery of 
J)avid and AhUjail^ in which Nabal is 
represented as 'sliearing his sheep, and 
the Devil, who is made to attend the 
churl, imitates the act by “shearing a 
h(^.” Originally, the proverb ran thus, 
“ Great (xry and little wool, os tlie Devil 
said when ‘he sheared the hogs.” N.B. 
— Butler alters the proverb into ”A11 
cry and no wool.” 

Cry of Animals {Jhe), ^ee Ani- 
mals.) 

Cry (To). * . 

Tu cry over timlt milk. To fret about 
some loss which can never be repaired. 

Cry Cave (To). To ask mercy; •to 
throw up the sponge ; to confess oneself 
beaten. (Latin, caveo.) {See Cavb In.) 

Cry Bavook! No quarter. In a 
tract entitled The Office of the Oorutable 
and Mareechffll i;i the Tynn of IFerre 


(contained in the Blcmk Book of the 
Admiralty), one of the chapters is, “The 
peyne 3f that crieth havock, and of 
them that foUoweth him”— si 
quis inveittua fuerit gut elamorem in- 
ceperit qui vocaiur havok,^^ 

" Cri IlaYock, and let slip the dogs of war." 

Shakespeare: Julius (kesar^ in. 1 

Cry Quite. {See Qurrs.) 

Cry Vlikesar (To). In 'French, Crier 
Vinaxgre. The shout of sportsmen when 
a^hare is caught. He cries “ Vinegar ! ” 
he has caught the hare ; metaphorically 
it moans, ho has won success. “ C'Hoit^ 
dii le Ihtehaty la coutume en Languedoc^ 
mtre lea chasseurs^ de s'^ci'ier Vim a V autre 
'■Vinaigre^^ des qiVils avaimt tire vn 
Uevre^ parceqxte la rraie sauce de cet 
animal eat le vinaigre.*' 

Crier au Vinaiqro has quite another meaning. 
U 1« the reproof to a landlord who servea lus 
ciiBtomers with liad wine. In a figui-atlve sens*.* 
it means Crier au Voleur. 

Cry Wolfl {See WoiiP.) 

Ciystal Hills. On the coast of the 
Caspian, near 'Badki^ is a mountain 
which sparkles like diamonds, from the 
sea-glass and crystals with which it 
abounds. 


Crystalline (3 syl.V The Crustalline 
sphere. According to iHolemy, between 
the *‘primum mobile” and the iinna- 
ment or sphere of the fixed stars comes 
the crystaVline sphere, which oscillates* 
or has a shimmenng motion that inter- 
feres with the regular motion of the^tors. 
"They pass the planets eevSIi, and pass the 
' fixed' 

And tbaT crystal'line sphere, whose Ijalauce 
weighs 

Tlie trepidation talked rof)." 

MtUon : Varadiee Lost, iii. 

Cull. An ill-mannered lout. The 
cub of a bear is said to have no shape 
until its dam has licked it into form. 


“ A heap’s a savage Yieast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural ; 

Whelped without form until the dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame.” 

Bviler : Hudibrae, i. 3. 


Cuba. The Roman deity who kept 
guard over infants in their cribs and 
sent them to sleep. Verb cubo, to lie 
down in bed. 

Cube. A fiultleaa cube. A truly 
good man ; a regular hnnek. (dSn^BBiCK.) 

y •>$ oAyfiiet hyaSbt aat rerpaY^vot 
&if*v ylfoy0v.—ArieMte: ^ieotaaekean Ethics, i.ll, 
sec. 11. 


Cnekliig‘4rtool {I7te) ot Choking -stooL 
for ducking scolda is not connected 
with choke (to stifle), but the Feench^ 
choquer; hence the erchaic verb cuck* 
(to throw), ftsd one still in use, ehuek 
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(ehuiok-farthixu:). The cuckiiig-stool is 
the stool whiw is ohncked or thrown 
into the water. * 

** Nnw, if one cuuking-stool was for each aculd. 

Some towns, 1 fear, would not their niin]l)ers 
hoJd." J*oor SoMh (1748). 

CnekoUL Aot^bqn.) 

puokold Kiluip (7%e). Mark of 
Cornwall, wh<j8e wife Yseult intriffued 
with Sir Tristram, one of the Kniglij^ of 
the Bound Table. 

CuokoUI'fl Poliit. A spot on th^ 
rivemde'near Dmtford. So called from 
a tradition that King John made there 
successful love to a labourer's wife. 

Cuokoo, A cuckold. The cuckoo 
occupies the nest and eats the eggs of 
other birds ; and Dr. Johnson says ** it 
was usual to alarm a husband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling out 
* Cuckoo,' which by mistake was applied 
in time to the person warned.*’ lA^en 
culls the cuckoo the cuckold’s quiris- 
ter” (Quip for an Upstart Oourtitt*, 
1C20) . This is an instance of how words 
get in time perverted from their ori- 
ginal meaning. The Romans used to 
call an adulterer a cuckoo,” as ” 7b 
mdulmh uxor ex InstriB rapU ” (Tlautua : 
Asimria, v. 8), and the allusion was 
simple and connect; but Dr. Johnson’s 
explanation wdll hardly satisfy anyone 
.for the modem perversion of the word, 

“ The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 

• Mocks married men j for tbiis sings lie, 
Cnokoo ' 

Tiickoo r c*f;koo f 0 word of feai-, 
llniilensiiiK to a married ear i” 

Shakespeare ; Lfm'e Labuur'Mnst, \\ S. 

Cnokoo (A). A watch or clock. 
The Flench have tfte same slang word 
coHCou for a watch or clock. Of course, 
the word is derived from the German 
cuckoo-clocks, whidi, instead of striking 
the hour, cry cuckoo. 

Cnokoo Okto and Woodoook Bay. 

Cuckoo oata and woodcock hay make a 
fiirmet* rftn aicay. If the spring is so 
backward that oats cannot be sown till 
the cuckoo is heard (i.e. April), or if the 
autumn is so wet that the aftermath of 
hay cannot be got in till woodcock 
shooting (middle of iiNovember), the 
farmer must be a great sufferer. 

Cnokoo • Spit, Frog - Spit, ” or 
” Froth-Spit,^’ The spume which forms 
the nidus of an insed called the Cicada^ 
SpuM^ria, or, more strictly snealdtig, 
Cweopia Spwnima (one of the three 
^visiQpa of the Oieadanm). This spume 
is found' on )atender<^btis|ie8, rosemaiw, 
fly-oateb, and some other pliuits. lake 


the cochineal, the cicada spumaria exudes 
a foam for its own warmth, and for mo- 
teotion during its tiausition state, ^e 
word ” cuckoo” in tliis case means 
spring or cuckoo- time. 

Cu'cnmber Time* The dull season 
in the tailoring trade. I'he Germans call 
it Die aaure Gurkeu Zeit (pickled gherkin 
time). Hence the expression Tamra are 
veyetariansy because they live on ” cu- 
cumber” when without work, and on 
” cabbage ” when in full employ, (^^otea 
and Quei^a.) (See Ghsbkin.) 

Onddy. An ass ; a dolt. A gipsy 
term, from the Persian gudda and the 
Hindustanee ghudda (an ass). 

“ Hast gut thy hrenkfast, brother ciidily ?'• 

/>. Wtnonte. 

Cndgel One'e Braliui (7b). To 
make a painful effort to remember or 
understand something. The idea is from 
taking a stick to beat a dull boy under 
the notion that duli^s is the result of 
temper or inattention. 

'Uhidfful thy hrains no more about it ( for your 
dull ass wlU not inoiid Ins i>ace with heating.*'— 
Shakespeare: Ilamlel, v. 1. 

Cud|(eUu 7b take up the eudpeU. To • 
maintain an argument or posiuon. To 
fight, as with a cudgel, for one's own 
way. • 

“ l*\ir Boioe r{*ason he illd not feel as hot to fake 
np the oudgols for Alniira with .Ins iiiothor/’- 
t. Widclnn : A Modern J)nwon. 

Cne (1 syl.). The tail of a sentence 
(French, giteue:), the catch -word which 
indicates when another actor is to sj)oak ; 
a hint ; tlie state of a person's tempei' 
as ” So-and-so is in a good cue (or) bad 
cue.^’ » 

“Wboh my cuo comes, call me, and I will 
answ'er." — Shakespeare ; Midsummer Niuht'a 
Dream, iv. 1. 

7b mre the cue. To give the hint. 
(See aouve.) 

Ontty, A negro; both a generic word 
and proper name. 

" flam ho snU Cuffey exiwnd under every sky.”— 
Jfre.' Beecher Blovce : Uncle Tom'e Cabin. 

Cul lipno T Who is benefited thereby ? 
To whom is it a gain ? The more usual 
meaning attached to the words is, What 
good will it«do P For what good pur- 
pose P It was the question of Judge 
Cassius. (See Cicero: Fro Milone, 1± 
E|c. 32.) 

“Cato, that great and grave phlbwApher, did 
commoner demand, when any .new project was 
proiMiunded unto him, cut {ioim,iiwliat good will 
euBuo in case the same is edited 7 
WortMea (The Design, U. 

CitinM* Sir Arthur’s cuirass was 

carved of one emerald^ centred in a 
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sun of silver rays, that lishtened os he 
breathed.” {Tennyson: Elnitie.) 

Culab'eB or Oniases (2 bvL). Armour 
for the thifi^hs. (French, cumCy the 
thigh.) 

“Bu(m o'er liifl thieba lie plftcoO the cuisliee 

hntrlit " Jimuialfim Delivered, book xl. 

" Him cuteHeB on tii» UiiKhn, millHnr.l.v armeil." 

Shahetfpeure : I Htutry 

Cul de Sao (Frenrli). A blind alley, 
or bilcy blocked up at one end like a 
Hack. Figunitively, an arguiiumt, etc., 
thfil leads to nothii\g. ^ 

Ciildees. A roli^dous order of Ireland 
and Scotland, said to have been founded 
ill ibo sixth century by St. Columba. So 
called from the Gaeliri vyVe-dee (a house 
of oellft) or ceili'dc (sorvantB of God, cnhy 
a Horvant). Giraluus Combroiiais, going 
to the Latin for its etymology, according 
to a custom uuhap})ily uot yet extinct, 
derivea it from colo^dem (to worship 
God). . 

CuUla. A very 6he and strong broth, 
well strained, 'and much used for in- 
valids. (French, conliSy from conlvvy to 
strain.) 

Cully. A fop, a fool, a dujie. A con* 
triicted form of culliou,a despicable crea- 
ture (Italian, coy hone), Shakespeare usee 
the woi'd two or throe times, as ‘‘Away, 
ba.se cuUioua!” (2 Henry VT,y i. 3), 
and again in Tammy of the ShreWy iv. 2 
— “And makes a goil of such a col- 
li on*” (Compare Gull.) 

" You bnve I'lillion, jou ” 

BvitJonnon ; Uverp Ma» ih hts JJamour, in. 2. 

Cnl^iiiliui.te"(''l syl.). Come to a 
crisis. The passage of a celestial body 
over the meridian at the upper transit is 
called its culmination. (Latin, enhneity 
the top.) 


Culross ClrdleB, Tlie thin plate of 
iron used in Scotland for the munufac- 
tur© of oaten cukes is called h “ girdle,” 
for which Culross was long celebrated. 


“ Lurks and Iwirs. iilongb-tfraitb nnd harrow- 
trrrh ! and why not Ki'Htoa and HreprongB, and 
^ <Milri>8i< prirdIeB?”~tSco«: Fair Maid at Ftreh, 
rliap. n. 


Col'Tor. Pigeon. (Old EngljBh, coU 
rrr. Latin, columba; hence culver-house, 
a dove-cote.) ^ 

m,. ^."Onlniuldwing, 

The Bounding culver snootB.^’ 

; BftvLng 463. 


Onl'vuirlMya* The keys or flowers 
of the^ culver or columba, i.e, oolum- 
biue, “ (Anglo-Saxon eulfrc, a dove.) 

Cvm Grano SalU. With its grain 
of salt ; there is a grain of wheat in the 
bushel of chaff, ana we must make the 
proper abatement. 

Cum Hoc, Propter Boo. Pccause 
two or more events occuF consecutively 
or simultaneously, one is not necessarily 
the outcome of the other. Sequence of 
events is not always the result of c^se 
and effect. The swallows come to 
England in the spring, but do uot bring 
the spring. 

“[Free trade and revival nf trade] kijs Lord 
PrnrAiice, rame Blinultanenus1.v, but, he addo, 
‘Thero i« no more dangerous form ot reasoning 
than the eton hoc,pi'op1er hoc:’‘—Ftneteeuth Cai- 
turn, April, 1W«J.> ^ 

Cumberland Poet {The), WTlliam 
Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth. 

(I 77 O-I 80 O.) 

Cummer. A gammer, gudowifo, old 
woman. A variety of ganimer which is 
yrande-mhe (our grandmother), as gaffer 
18 grand^phre or grandfather. It occurs 
scores of times in Scott's novels. 


Cunota*tor [the delaym*'], Quintus 
Fa'bius hfax'imus,^ the i^man general 
w'ho baffled Hannibal by avoiding direct 
engagements, and wearing him out by 
marches, countermarches, and skirmishes 
from a distance. This was the policy 
by which Duguosolin forced the English 
to abandon their ^ssessions in Ffanee 
in the reign of Charles V, {le Sage), 
{See Fabun.) 


Cuneiform Lettero. Letters like 
wedges (Latin, cu neitSy a wedge). These 
sort of letters occur in old Persian and 
Babylonian insmptions. They are some- 
times called Arrmo-headed ohetractei'ay 
and those found at Babylon are called 
mil hmded. This species of writing is 
the most ancient of which we have any 
knowledge; and was flrst really deci- 
phered by Grotefend in 1302, 


Cnnnlng Mm or WonuMb A for- 
tune-teller. one who profqiM to dis- 
covei' stolmi mx>ds. (Anglo-Sa^on, 
emnmy to know^ 

Cutm. !l%erangerjfa:{ber of Agatha, 
in Weber’s opera of 


Cul'verln properly means a serpent 
(Latin, eolHbn'nuSy the ool'uberi, but 
is applied to a long, slender pece of 
artillery employed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to carry balls to a great distance. 
Queen Elizabeth’s “Pocket Pistol” in 
Dover Castle iij a culvcdn. 


Cn’MbMIil'b Gold Xlttea. Caverns 
in the chalk bods of Little Thurrock, 
Essex ; so called |ium the tradition that 
King Ou*nQbelih kid in them his gold. 
They ore sometimes colled Dane-hotes, 
because they were used as larking^plaees 
I by the NorsemOii. 
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C^mistMoa. A model of Besigna- 
tiou, datighter of the Emperor of {^ome. 
The Sultan of Syria, in order to have 
her for his wife, renounced his religion 
and turned Christian ; but the Sultan’s 
mother murdered him, and turned 
Cunstauoe adrift on a raft. After a 
time the raft stranded on a rook near 
Nhrthumberlojid, and the constable 
rescued Cunstance, and took her li^me, 
where she converted his wife; Hermo- 
gild. A young lord fell in love with 
her ^ but, his suit being rejected, hd 
murdered Hormegild, and laid tj^e 
dmrge of murder against Cunstance. 
King KUa adjudged the cause, and 
Cunstance being proved innocent, he 
married her. Whuo Ella was in Scot- 
land, Cunstance was confint^ with a 
boy, named Maurice ; and Ella’s mother, 
angry with Cunstance for the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion, put her on 
. a raft adrift with her baby boy. Tliey 
were accidentally found by a senator, 
and taken to Rome. Ella, having dis- 
covered that his mother bad turned bis 
wife and cliild adii^ put her to death, 
and went to Rome in pilgrimage to aioue 
for Ills crime. Here he fell in with his 
wife and son. Maurice succeeded lus 
gi'andfather as Enmeror of Rome, and at 
the death of Ella, Cunstance returned to 
her native land. {Chazicer : The Man of 
.Liiwes Tale.) 

Cuntiir. A bird worshipped by the 
anciefit Peruvians. It is generally called 
the “ condor, • and by the Arabians the 
‘‘roc.” • 


" Bly cup Kuimetb o\or . . . fforMlnoM and mercy 
fullow uieall tUc days of luy Itfo Psaini jkxili, 

W$ must driule the cup. We must 
bear the burden awardi^ to us, the 
sorrow which foils to oui* lot. The 
allusion is to the words of our Loinl in 
the garden of (lethsom^ane (Matt. xxvi. 
39 ; also xx. *2*2). One way of putting 
criminals to death in ancient times was 
by poison ; SociatSs had hemlock to 
dnuk. In allusion to this it is said that 
Jesus Clirist tasted death fon every man 
(Heb. ii. §). 

Cup, in the imivorsity of Cambridge, 
means a mixture of strong ale with 
spine and a lemon, served up hot in a 
mlver cup. Sometimes a roasted orango 
takes the place of a lemon. If wine is 
added, the oup is caller] bishop ; if brand v 
is added, the oorerogeis called cardinal. 
{See Bishop.) 

Cup ToMer. juggler (French, 
jouenr de ffobelet). The old symbol for 
a juggler was a goblet. The phrase and 


symbol ore derived from the practice of 
jugglers who toss in the air, twist on a 
stick, and jilay all sorts of tricks with 
goblets or cups. 

Cup of Vow»(7Vi^). It used to bo 
customary at feasts to drink from cups 
of mead, and vow to perform some grout 
deed worthy of the song of a skald. 
There were lour cups : one to Odin, for 
victory ; one to Frey, for a good year ; 
one to Niurd, for peace ; and one to 
Bragi, for celebration of tlie dead in 
poetry. 


A deadly cyp. * Referring to the 
ancient practice of putting persons to 
death by poison, os Socratfis was put to 
death by the Athenians. 

In C!ie hand of the Lord there is a cup £a 
(le,u1 ly riiul, tlie drege thereof &U (he wiciira or the 
iwtb Hball wring (hem out and drink tltem.’’— 
lx XV. s. 

Let this Cjw pass frosn me. Let this 
trouble or afniddon m taken away, that 
1 may not be cottn^ed to undergo it. 
The allusion is to the Jewish practice of 
assigmug to guests a oertaia portion of 
wine -as, indeed, waanthe custom in 
England at the dose of ^ eighteenth 
century and the first oiurter of the 
nineteenili. This oup & *^fu11 of the 
wine of God’s fuiy,^’ let me not be cmn- 
pelled to drink it.' 

Many a slip Umxd ike and the Up. 
(JSeeXsexm.) 

• My [or hts] ci^ runs ever* bless- 
ings ov^ow- Here cup 
or blessing. 


Cupg. lie was in his cups. Intoxicated. 
(Latin, inter poetday inter vina.) {Horace : 
3 OdeSy vi. 20.) 

Cu'par. Me that toiU to Cupar maun 
to Cupar. He that will have his own 
way, mast have it even to his injury. 
The reference is to the Cistercian monas- 
tery, founded here by Malcolm IV. 

Cupitf Junttee. Same us ^ < Jedburgh 
J UBtice,’^ hang first and try afterward. 
Abingdon Law is another phrase. It is 
said that Miajbr-C^neral Brown, of 
Abingdon, in the Commonwealth, first 
hanged his prisoners and then tried 
tl|pm. 

CupbnurA liovu. Love from in- 
teresMmorives. The a^neioa is to the 
love of ohildren to some iadaigent per- 
esoEL who gives them some wng nice from 
heroupboiard. 

**Oapbosrd love is seldom Robin. 
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Cnpld. The god of love, and son of 
Venus. According tollable he wets with 
blood the grindstone on w’hioh he sharp- 
ens his arrows. 

“ Fcni.s et Cupldo. 

Hi'iniier ardi'iites aciu’nis M.iKituiH/' 

Horace: 3 (Jdtm, viii. 

V. Tlie best statues of this little god 
are “Cupid Sleeping,” in Albano 
(Koine) ; “Cunid playing with a Swan,” 
in the Capitol; “Cupid mounted on a 
Tiger,” megi’oni) ; and “ Cupid string- 
ing his 6ow,” in the Louvn* (Paris). 
Kaphael’s painting of Cupid ia in the 
Famesinii (Rome). 

Cupid and Psyche. Ati exquisite 
episode in the Goldm A^s of Apulo’ius. 
It is an allegory representing tne pro- 
gi'esR of the soul to perfection. Mrs. 
Tighe has a poem on the same subject ; 
and Moliero a drama entitled rsjfche. 
(^ec Morris, Earthly Varadif^e [May].) 

Cupid's Golden Arrow. Virtuous 
love. “Cupid’s leaden arrow,” sensual 
p}issiou. 

“ Di'quo wiKittiferH pntnittit duo tola idiaretm 

Jihorsoruiii oiitsmiii \ fugat luic, fiirit fliud 
ainoreni. 

uod fftcii aurat um cat, or cueiddo f ulget UfUita,— 
uod fugat olituauin cat, et baliet BUh uruudine 
plunnttiin." 

Ovid : Tale of Apollo and Daphne. 

“ I Bweur to tUue liy <iniiid's Btrnnffest. Iiow ; 

Uy hlH iMBt arrow with tlie golden liead .... 

By tliat which knitleth H.uiln and nroBperH lo\ *■." 

Shakespeare: ilidsummer A’tfflU's Dieam. 

Cupldon (Le kune). Count d’Orsay 
was BO called by Lord Byron (1798-1852). 
The Count’s fatlicr was styled Ze hcau 
(Vihsaif. 

Cur. A fawning, meau-spirited fel. 
low ; a crop-tailed dog (Latin, curttm^ 
crop- tailed; French, court; our curt). 
According to forest laws, a man who 
hud no right to the privilege of the 
chose was obliged to cut off the tail of 
his dog. Hence, a degenerate dog or 
man is called a cnr. 

“ Wljat would you have, you curs, 

That like n<*r peace nor war p" 

Shaheepeart: Vanolanw^l. I, 

Curate. (See Cperioal Tm.ES.) 

Cnr4 de Hendon— t.r?. Rabelais, 
wlio was first a monk, Hhen a leech, 
then prebend of St. Maur, and lastly 
cure ox Meudon. (1483-1553.) 

Onre'tee (3 syl.), A mythioa^ec^le 
of Crete, to whom the infant Zeus or 
Jupiter was entrusted by his mother 
lUiea. By clashing their shields they 
drowned the dies of the infant, to 
prevent its father (Cronos) from finaing 
the place w bare tlio babe was hid. 


Curfew BelL The boll rung in the 
reignsi. of William I. and II. at sunset, 
to give notice to their subjects that they 
wore to put out their fires and candles 
(French, couvre feu^ cover-fire). The 
Klokaus in Abo, even to tlio preseut 
day, traverse the towns crying the “ go- 
to- bed time.” Those abroau are told 
to “ make haste home,’\ and those "at 
home to “put out their tires.” Abol- 
ished, as a police regulation, by Henry I. 

“Tlio curfew tolls the koeil at joining dny." 

a/ap:£^p. 

'Surmud'gean (3 syl.). A grasping, 
miserly churl. Dr. Johnson gives the 
derivation of this word tliiis, “ etvur nw- 
chanty unknown correspondent.” Dr. 
Ash, in his dictionary, says, “ uu. 
known; mechanic correspondent,” a 
blimdcr only paralleled by tlie schoolboy 
translation or the Greek, me yeuoiUu by 
p!r\ (God) yeVoiTo (forbid) (Luke xx. C). 

Currmt. A corruption of CiH'inth^ 
hence called by Ju*veual Corinthi'aca 
uva\ 

Current. The dmft of the vurrcnl 
is the rate per hour at which the current 
runs. 

The Heiting of the current is that point 
of the compass towards which the waters 
of the current run. 

Currente Cal'axno (Latin). Offltand ; 
without premeditation ; written off at* 
once, without making a rough copy first. 

Currer BelL The no^ de plume of 
Chariot^ Bronte. 

Ciury Favour. The French cotmi\ 
to hunt after, to seek, as courir nne 
charge, courir un Unejlae, to sue for a 
living ; courir lee tables, to go a spnnging. 
Similarly, courir les fa^eurSf to sue for, 
court, or seek favours. 

Curae or Ooml Zfot worth a ctme. 
I dm't care a curse for cuss). Here 
“curse” is a corruption of cerse or 
kerse. Similarly, the Latin uihil [uihi- 
lum] is ne hilttm, not [worth] the black 
eye of a bean. Other phrases are “ not 
a straw,” “not a pin,” “not a rap,” 
“ not a dam,” “lUot a bit,” “ not a jot,” 
“not a pin’s poixit^” “not a button.” 
(A^lo-I&zon, cerse, cress; German, 
kirsohe, a chexxy.) 

« wisdom and wilteowe is not wortbe a kerse.” 

SUAeriLangsUasd: Fiers Ploughimn. 

Curie of SeoUand. The nine of 
diamonds. The two most plausible 
snggeationB ate these: (11 The niiie of 
(Bamonds $n the game or Pope Joan is 
called the Pope, the Antichrist of the 
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Scotch reformers. (2) In the game of 
eomettef introduced by Queen Mazy, it is 
the great wiuning card, and the game 
was the curse of boutloud because it was 
the ruin of so many families. 

Other suggestions are these. (3) The 
word ** curse is a corrui>tiou of cross, 
and the nine of diamonds is so arranged 
as* to form a SJ. Andrew’s Cross ; but as 
the nine of hearts would do as well^ this 
explanation must bo abandoned. ^4) 
Some say it was the card on which tne 

Butcher Duke wrote his cruel ordet 
after the Battle of Oullod'en ; but 
term must have been in vogue at me 
period, as the ladies nicknamed Justice- ! 
Clerk Ormistone *‘Tho Nine of Diu- i 
monds” (1715). (5) Similarly, we must 1 
reject the suggestion that it refers to < 
the arms of Dalzymple, Earl of Stair— I 
viz. or, ou a saltire azure, nine lozenges I 
of tlic first. The earl was justly held in * 
abhorrence for the massacre of Glencoe : 

BO also was Colonel Packer, who attended 
Charles I. on the scaffold, and had for 
his arms ** gules a cross lozengy or.** 

Unme wi>h of t.ho nine ul dhimnnda: UminoiitlB 
. . . InipLv rojslty .... and e\ cry ninth Kinn of 
8<.ol.i»nd haa lieen observed lor nuinyafres to )h>» 
tyrant and a curse to the country .’'--Tottr Thro’ 
Scotland, 17S0. 

*.* It 18 a pity that Grose does not give the 
names of these kings. Malcolm 111. waa assas- 
aiiiHted in 1(M« by Macbeth, 'Willuun waa tiikcn 
prisoner by Henry 11. 'died 1214), James I. was 
assassinated in 1437. 

* Gnnes. Curses, like chickefu, come 
hom% to roost. Curses fall on the head 
of the cui'ser, as chickens which stray 
during the dhy return to their roost at 
night. # 


Cursliiff lly BulL^Book^and 

is reading the anathema in the church, 
then olosntg the Bible, toUine the bell, 
and extinguishing all the canoles, saying 
*^Fiat,Jiat! JJo^to (close) the B^k, 
quench the candles,' ring the bell. 
Amen, amen.” 


Cmltor (Latin, elerieus de eursu). 
Formerly a derk of the course ; a ehan- 
cery clerk, who made out original writs 
for the beat, course, or part of the oounty 
allotted him. A Newgate soHcitor was 
called a cundtor in depreciation of his 
office. • 


Canity Curst oem 'hmvo mrt horns. 
Angry men cannot do. all the muddef 
they wish. Curst means ** angry ** or 
** fierce,** and curt is riiort,’* as curt- 
mantle, curt-hose. The Latin proverb 
is, **I>et Dcus impm'ti oo/iuta eurUs 
ftori.*’ 


** You are cslted plsis Kate. 

And bourn Kt^e, and ioiMtMsi^te tee curst.'* 
Shaksspeare 1 ramfug o/tSs mrsis, ft. >. 


CnrtalL To out short. (French, 
court tailler, to short cut, whence 'the 
old French eourimlt.) 


Onrtaln (TAe*). In fortification, the 
line of rampart which joins together the 
fionks of two “ bastions ’* (tf.v.). 

Cortaln. To ring down the curtain. 
To bring a matter to an end. A theatri- 
cal term. When the act or play is over, 
the bell rings and the green curtain 
comes down. 

•* A few nmru matters of routtuo will be at nim- 
pllsbod, aim tben tJie curtain will be rung down 
OQ tbe HosrIou of Hsn,''-~Neu'spaper Parotp-aph, 
July isrtl), iwu. 


Curtain Leotnre. The nagging of a 
wife after her husband is in bed. Hie 
lectures of Mrs. Caudle in Ttmch are 
first-rate caricatures of these ** small 
cattle.’* 

** Besides what endlesa brawls by wives are bred, 
Tlio ctiriain lecture makes a mouriiCul )H*d." 

IhyiUin. 

Curtal Friar, friar who served 
as an attendant at the gate of a monas- 
tery coui-t. As a curtal dog was not 
privileged to hunt or course, so a curtal 
friar virtually meant a worldly-minded g 
one. 


** Borne do call me the curtal Friar of Fountain 
Dale ; others again call me In lest the Ablmt of 
Fountain Abtiey : others still again call me 
simply Friar Tuck.”~l/<m*ard PyU: The HeiTy 
Adventwree oftUfhin Bood^ ii. p. 141. 


Corta'iia. The sword of Edward 
the Confessor, which, having no point, 
was the emblem of mercy, llie royal 
sword of England was so called to the 
reign of Henry III. 


" But when Curtana will not do the deed. 

You lay the pnintloss clergy-weapon liy, 

And to the laws, your sword of Justice, tly." 
Drtfdm : Bind and Panther, iwrt 11. 4lii-2l. 


CurthMe (2 syl.). Bobert II., Due 
de Normandie (1087-1134). 

CnrtlB'e (2 syl.). The little hound 
in the tall of Maynard the Fojp, by 
Heinrich von Alkman (1498). (High 
German, kurz; Frendi, courts, short or 
small.) 


OvstpuuitlA. The surname of Henry 
II. He introduced the Anjou mantle,^ 
which was shorter than the robe worn 
by his predecesson. (U3^ 1154-1189.) 
{See CA|tA0AU«4.) 

Camle Chair* Properly a chariot 
ihair, au ornamental oainp-Btool made 
of ivory plaoed by the Bonums in a 
chariot f oor rile chim mSigirirate when he 
went to attend the oouncil. As dicta- 
tors, oonsnls, praston, censors, and the 
chief ediles occupied such a chair, they 
were teimed euruts magistrates dr 
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ruru'ISs. Horace calls the chair eurnle 
ehur (I Epiat^ vi. 53). 

t/uroon Street (Loudon). Named 
after the ground landlord, George 
August Curzon, third Viscount Howe. 

Cneeednees. Ungainliness ; perver- 
sity ; an evil temper ; malice prepense. 
Halliwell gives cuas = surly. 

“The turko><cock is just as likely aa to 
tramplu ou tbe youiiv turkeys and Hinaali them, 
or to apllt their akuilH by a savage dig of liis 
powerlHl b«tk. Whether thin is ‘ cusseUneBa * 
pure and slujplc . . . hue not lieen satislactonly 
Ueteriidned.'’—fM«/y ycica, Decetuhei^K'iid, lasa. 

Ciuitard. A slap on the hand with 
a ferula. The word should be cmiidy 
unless a play is meant. (Latin, euaha, a 
club or stick.) 

Custard CofBik. Coffin.) 

Cus'tomer. A man or acquaintance. 
A nun customer is one better left alone, 
as he is likely to show fight if interfered 
with. A shop term. (Sfie Oasd.) 

“ Here he many oflicr old oiiBtomcrs." 

Hhakeapta^c . McoHUre for Measure, iv. 3. 

Gustos Rotulo'rum (Aaejpar of the 
roHs), The chief civil officer of a county, 
to whoso custody are committed the 
records or rolls of the sessions. 

Cut. To renounce acquaintance. There 
are four sorts of cut — 

(1) The cut direct is to stain an ac- 
quaintance in the face and pretend not 
to know him. 

(2) The cut indirect^ to look another 
way. and pretend not to see him. 

(3) The cut auhUmc^ to admire the top 
of some toll edifice or tlie clouds of 
heaven till tlie person cut has passed by. 

^4) The cut infernal, to stoop and 
adjust your boots till the party has gone 
post. 

There is a very remarkable Scripture 
illustration of the word cut, meaiiiiig to 
I'cuouiice : Jehovoli took n staff and 
cut it asunder, in token that He would 
break His covenant with His people ; and 
Ho cut another staff asunder, m token 
that He would break the brothei^ood 
between Judah and Israel ” (Zeoh. xi. 
7-14). 

Cut. 

Cut md com Take a out freon 

the joint, and come for another if you 
like* 

To cut the ground from under one (oj* 
from under hia fee(). To leave an ad- 
vi^ary no ground to stand on, by 
disproving alibis arguments. 

Me haa cut hia eye-^teeth^ He is wide 
awake, he is a knowing one. The eye- 
teeth are the canine iteeth, just under 


the eyes, and the phrase means he can 
bite as well as bark. Of course, the 
play hi on the word ‘*eye,*^ and those 
who have cut their eye-teeth are wide 
awake. 

Cut your wiadoni teeth. Wisdom teeth 
are those at the extreme end of the 
jaws,' which do not moke their appear- 
ance till persons have come to years of 
discretion. When pei*sons say or do 
silly*t)uug8, the remark is made to them 
that <^they have not yet cut their 
j^dom teetii/’ or reached the yeojrs of 
discretion. -if' 

cCnt the knot. Break through an 
obstacle. The reference is to the Gor- 
dian knot {q*v.) shown to Alexander, 
with tlie assurance that whoever loosed 
it would bo made ruler of all Asia ; 
whereupon the Macedonian cut it in two 
with hiB sword, and claimed to have 
fulfilled the prophecy. 

1 muat cut my atick — i,e, leave. The 
Irish usually cut a shillolah before they 
start on an expedition. J(*unch mves the 
following witty derivation Hlgrims 
ou leaving the Holy Land used to cut a 
palm -stick, to prove that they bad 
really been to the Holy Sepulchre. So 
brotlier Francis would say to brother 
Paul, * Where is brother Benedict Y ’ 
* Oh (says Paul), he has out his stick ! ’ 
— ho is on lus wav home.*’ 

Pit cut your como for you* Toko 
your conceit down. Tne allusion is to 
the practice of cutting the combs of 

IIP. * * 

le"U cut up well. He hPrich, and bis 
pro2)erty ,jwiu cut into good slices. 

Cut BkMika wtil|a Sasor (2b). To 
do something astounding by insignificant 
means ; to do something more ecoeutric 
than inexpedient. According to Dean 
Swift, to ‘‘make pincushions of sun- 
beams.” The tale is that Accius, or 
Attus Navius, a Bomen augur, opposed 
the king Tarquin the Elder, who wished 
to doume the number of senators. Tai - 
quin, ^ throw ridicule on tbe augur, 
sneered at his pretenMons of auguxy, and 
asked him if he could do what was then 
in his thoughts* V Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Navius ; am^Taruttiu with a laugh, 
said, "WhSi I was tbmking whether I 
could out tnrongh this whetinone with a 
razor.” ”Cat boldly,” cried Navius, 
and whetstone was cleift in two. 
This story fonns sul^eot of one of 
Bon GaulQer'b ballads, and Goldsmith 
defers to It in hls^ Motediation : 

“is Bhty {Bgfles’B] fate, usemployt'd or 
Vo cut blocks witkarazor.**^ 
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Cut aeltlier Nulls uor Hair at Sea, 

PetroDius nay 9 ^ *fiVb» lica'e cuiptam 
mortttUum in nave neque unmtes neque 
eapilloa depamrey niai cum pclago vcntm 
irascitw'.'^ llid cuttiuga of the nails 
iind hair were votive offerings to Pro- 
Horpine, and it would excite the jealousy 
of jjoptuue to make offerings to another 
iti his own speci/il kingdom. 

Cut Off with a Sbtlllng. Bisiu- 
liprited. Blackstone telU us that the 
JtoinanH set aside those tesi^nents whidi ' 
1 Missed by the natural heun unnoticed^ 
but if any legacy was left, no matter 
how small, it proved the t^tator*8 in- 
toiition. English law has no such 
provision, hut the notion at one time 
prevailed that the name of the heir 
should appear in the will ; and if lie was 
betpieathed **a shilling,** that the tes- 
tutor had not forgotten him, but disiu- 
liorited him intentionally. 

Cut out. Left in the lurch; 8U]i)e!r- 
seded. In cards, when there are too 
many for a game (say whist), it is cus- 
tomary for the players to cut out after 
a [rubber], in order that another player 
may have a turn. This is done by the 
players cutting the cards on the table, 
and the lowest turn-up gives place to 
the new hand, who “ supersedes ’* him, 
or takes his place. 

* V It does not refer to cutting out a 
ship fro^i au cnemy^s port. 

JlB is cut out for a saihr. His na- 
tural ])ropeusi(!feB are suited for the 
vocation. The allusion is to cuttibg out 
cloth, etc., for specific purposes. 

Cut your Co«t «0Mir41iig to your 
Cloth. Stretch your arm uo farther 
than your sleeve will reach. 

" Little Yfaflts must keep near shore, 

• Larger oueS may venture more." 

French : Selon ta bourse nourris ta 
bouche.** ** Selon le pain il faut le 
couteaii.*’ *‘Fou est, qiii plus d^pease 
que sa rente ne vaut.** 

Italian : ** Noi facciamo la apese se- 
condo Tentrata.*’ 

Latin: qaovi^ figno non fit 

Mercurius.” ** Parvom parva decent ” 
(Korace ) . “ Hesse tenus propria vive ” 
{Fersiiids. Cui multusn idi piperis, 
etiam oieribus Inunisoet.’* '*Sa]npius 
«ensum ne superat^’ (JPlautHs). 
non possis ^od volis,‘"veUs id quod 
possis.** to q[uMveria extea^’ 

{Horace). * 

Cut a Dash. Hake a show; CMi is 
the French couper^ better seen in the 
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noun coupy as a grand coup^ a coup ^ 
maitre (h numterly ^roke), so to cut^ 
means to make a masterly coup, to do 
something to be looked at and talked 
about. Bashing means sfriking-^i.e. 
showy, as a dashing fellow,** a ** dash- 
ing equipage.** To cut a dash is to 
one’s self looked at and talked about 
tor a showy or striking appearance. 

Cut and Dry. Already prei>ared. 
“He had a speech all cut and dry.*’ 
The allusion is to timber out, dry, and 
fit for use. 

** Kf»ts of pliniRCM, rut And dry, 

ICverinoro tliy toiiguo «nu»ply.’' Swift. 

Cut and Run. Be off os quickly as 
|>088i1>le. A sea plirnae, moaiiiug cut 
your cable and run before the wind. 

Cut Away. Bo off at once. This is 
a French phrase, couper (cut away)-“-e.c. 
to break through the enemy’s ranks by 
cutting them down with your swords. 

Cut Capers (7b). To act in an un- 
usual maunor. 

“ The (luieteHt arc forced to fight for 

their iftnhtii quo, and Aiiiucihiieit to out caimvH like 
the ri»Ht.*'— Lc Fanu.: Thu Uotue in tkt Churek- 
yard, p. 14S. 

7b cut capers (in dancing) is to spring 
upwards, and rapidly interlace one foot 
wdth the other. 

Cut pour capers ! Be off with you ! 

Ptl make him cut his capers^ i,e, rue 
his conduct. i 

Cut It Short. (See Audley.) 

Cut of his Jib. The oontour or ex- 
pression of his face. This is a sailor’s 
phrase. The cut of a jib or foresail of 
a ship indicates her character. Thus, a 
sailor says of a suspicious vessel, he 
“ does not like the cut of her jib.” 

Cut Short is to shorten. “Cut short 
all iutermissiem ” {Macbeth^ iv. 3). 7b 
cut it short means to bring to an end 
what you are doing or sayii^. 

His life was cut sho7‘t. He died pre- 
maturely. The allusion is to Apropos, 
one of tub three Parcse, cutting tho 
thread of life spun by her sister Clo'iho. 

Cutup RouKh (7b). To be disagree- 
able or quarrelsome acKiut anything. 

Cuthbert* St. CuthhertU heads* Joints 
of tne articulated stems of eacrimtesi 
used for rosaries. St. Gijfthbort was a 
Scotch monk of the sixth cei^uiy, and 
may be termed the St. Fatritk of Qreat 
Britain. He is said to sit at night on a 
rock In Holy Island, and to use tba op^ 
posite rock as his anvil wbfib he forgeff 
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the en'trochites (en'-tro- kites), (See 
Bead.) 

“ On a nick of AimliRfarn 
Sr. C'uthtjcrt hUh, and toils t<i fmmo 
Tbe 80H/-I>uru lieaUH that boar his inuiie.” 

tScatt: Marmtun. 

St, CuthherVs Stone, A ip'aiiite rook 
iu Cumberland. 

St, CuthherVs Well, A spring of water 
close by St. Cuthbort’a Stone. 

Cnthbert Bede. A nom de phnne 
of the Ilev. Edward Bradley, author of 
I'erdant Orem, (1827-1889.)| 

Cutler’s Poetry. Mere jin^^los or 
ihyincB. Knives had, at one time, a 
distich insenbod on the blade by means 
of aqua fortis. 

“ WlioBe iioHy was 

For all the world like cuilcr'B poetry 
UiKii) a knife." 

Shakvspiare : Met chant of Venicf, v. 1. 

Ciitinirse. Now called pickpocket.” 
The two words are of historical value. 
When purses wor«>worn suspended from 
a girdle, thieves cut the string by which 
the pui-se was attached ; but when 
pockets were adopted, and purses were 
no longer hung on the girdle, the thief 
was no longer a cutpurse, but became a 
l)ickpockot. 

To hiiN e an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
liaiul, is ncceMsar> for a ciitimrse. — ;S/iaAY«i>eare; 
II nUer’it Tale, 1\.3, 

Cutter's Law. Not to see a fellow 
want while wc have cash in our purse. 
Cutter's law' means the law of purse- 
cutters, robbers, brigands, and highway- 
men. 

1 niiiHt put you in aisli with some of \our 
Dili uncle's hroail-pieres This it* cuirer'iD law; 
we iniiBt not see a prettj fellow want, if we ImAe 
(‘kbIi tiuraeU cs "—Sir li‘. Scott : Old MotiaUty, 
cliKp.ix. 

Cuttle. Captain Cuttle. An eccen- 
tric, kind-heai-ted sailoi, simple as a 
cliild, credulous of every tale, and geu- 
eious as the sun. He is iiirnortulised by 
the motto selected by ^otes and Queries^ 

‘ ‘ When found make a note of. ” (Dick^ 
ens : Donibet/ and Son.) 

" rnfortiinately, I noglecbed Capfafn Cuttle's 
Rfhieo, and am now unable to flud it.'->IP. H. 
lltuk: Noteg and Qun'ies. ^ 

Cutty. Scotdi for short, as a cutty 
pipe, cutty sark. (A dimIUutive of mrt,) 

Cutty Pipe. A short clay pipe. 
Srotcli, cnity (sliort), os cutty spo^s, 
cutty sark, a cutty (little giri), a 
cutty gun (a pop-gun). 

Cutty StooL A smaJl stool on which 
offenders were placed in the Scotch 
c.hurch when they wore about to receive 
a public rebj^ke. 


Cwt. is C wt.— i.c. C. emtum^ wt. 
tveiffhif meaning hundred- weight. {See 
Dwt.* 

Cyan'ean Books (Th^^). The Sym- 
ple'godes at the entrance of the Euxiiie 
Sea. Said to close together wlioii a ves- 
sel attempted to soil betw'een them, and 
thus crusik it to pieces. CyanCan means 
darky and Sympleg&dOs .means das/ters 
togeiher. 

“ Here are those hard mcks of trap, of a irrcon- 
ish-bluo, coloured with copper, aud heino called 
athe Oi anean."~Oh»<tT. 

• Cy'olo. A period or series of events 
or numbers whicli recur everlastingl}" in 
precisely' the same order. 

(■yele of the moouy called “Meton’s 
Cycle,” from Meton, who discovered it, 
is a period of nineteen years, at the 
expiration of which time the phases of 
the moon rejieat themselves on the same 
days as they did nineteen years pre- 
viously. (See Callipio Pbriop.) 

Cycle of the sun, A period of twenty- 
eigtt years, at the expiration of which 
time the Sunday letters recur and pro- 
ceed in the same oider as they did 
twenty-eight years previously. In other 
words, the days of the mouth fall again 
on the same days of the week. 

The Flatonie cycle or great year is 
that space of time which elapses before 
all the stars and constellations return 
to any given state. Tycho Brahe cal.- 
culated this period at 25,816 years, and 
Eiccio'li at 2o,920. • , 

Cyolio Poets. Infenor epic poets. 
On thePdeath of Homer a host of miii- 
Bti*Qls caught the oonti^on of his poems, 
and wrote contiiluations, illustrations, 
or additions thereto. These poets were 
called cyclic because they counued them- 
selves to the cycle of the Trojan w’ar. 
The chief were Ag'ios, Arcti'nos, Eu'ga- 
mon, Les'ches, and Straslnos. 

“ Besides tbe Homeric iHiems, tbo Greeks of Hub 
age imgsceeod those of tbe poete hanierl Cyrlu\ hh 
the}' sang a traditional cycle of events . . . 
KeUfhtley: Greece, iwrt i. chap. siv. p. iso. 

CyoloiMS'dlA. The living cyclopasdid. 
Longi'nus, so called for ms exiensivo 
information. ^213-273.) 

O^o'poaa. Huge, massive, like the 
Cyclops of classic mythology. 

Cfolo'peaa Bmoait- Tbe old Pc- 

lasgic rums of Greece, Asia Minor, aud ' 
Italy, such os the Gallery of Ti'ryns, tbe 
Gate of Lyons, the Treasury of Athens, 
and tbe Tombs of FhorO'neus (3 syL) an^ 
Dan'aos.. They are said to have been 
the work of the Cyclops. They ore huge 
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blocks fitted together without mortar, 
with marvellous nicety. • 

Cyclops. One of a mup of giants 
with only one eye, and that in the 
centre of their forehead, whose business 
it was to forge iron for Vulcan. They 
were probably Pelasgians, who worked 
in«^uarries, and attached a lantern to 
their forehead to give them light under- 
ground. The lantern was their m%& eye 
as biff as the full moon, (Greek, “circu- 
lar-cye.’’^ (iS^f Abimaspians.) , 

“ r. Mised with the Bound, the ttttehty fftiully 

Of (iiie-eyed brothers hasten Mrtlie Hhore, m 

Autt gather round the bellowing Polj 

Addison; Milton fmUatcii. 

Cyll'aros, according to Virrf, was 
the celebrated horse of Folhix {Geor.^ iii. 
90), but, according to Ovid, it was Cas- 
tor’s steed {Met,, xiL 408). 

“ He, O (Tastor, ^ras a courser wovtbr Mice . . . 

('«ml-lil:u'k bis colour, but tike jot it hIiouo : 

Him legs and flowing tail wore whito alono. * 
Drifdm: Otld'n Metainorphoms, xii. 

CsrinbeUno. {See Imooen, Zinevba.) 

Cymoohles. A man of prodigious 
might, brother of Pyi-och'los, son of 
Malice rAcra't6s) and Despite, and hus. 
hand oi Acra'sia, the enchantress. He 
sots out to encounter Sir Guyon, but is 
ferried over the idle lake by Wanton- 
ness (Phffi'dria), and forgets himself ; he 
is slain by King Arthur (canto viii.). 
The word means, **one who seeks gloiy 
m troubles.” {Spmser : Fame Queew, 
ii. r>.) 
y • 

Cyinod'ooej[4 syl.). A sea nymph 
and companion of Venus. (Vtrffil : 
Georqic, iv. 338 ; and again, .J9neta, v. 
820.) The word means ‘‘wave-receiv- 
ing.” * 

The Garden Cymod’oee, Sark, one 
of the Channel wands. It is the title of 
a poem by Swinburne, 1880. 

Cynssgl'roc. It is said that when the 
Persians were pushing off from shore 
after the battle of Har'athon, Cynaegl- 
ros, the brother of JEsohylos, the poet, 
seized one of their ships with his right 
hand, which was instontljr lopped off ; 
he then grasped it with ms Imt, which 
was cut off ^ 80 ; lastly, he seized hold 
of it with his teeth aiiv lost his head. 
{See Benbow.) 

Csnilc. A snarling, churlish person, 
like a cjmic. The Cynics were so called 
because Autis'thenSs held hia school^in 
the gymnasium called 0ynosar'g€s, set 
apait for those who wore not of pure 
Athenian blood. Cynoflorgfis means 
white dof, and was so called because a 
white dog once parried away part of a 


victim which Diome'os was offering tp 
Hercules. The sect was often called the 
Dog.sect ; and the' effigy over HiogCuSs* 
piliaT was a dog, with this inscription ; 

“Hiky.doff, I pray, wliat guard you fii Mint tonili?" 
*• A dog.^'— Uls name ? “ DlegduOfj.”— “ From 

far?" 

“ Rino'i'C " Wliat I W'ho inado a tub bin lionu* ? " 

**Tbo name; now dead, auiungei the Hiurn a 
Btiir." K. 0. U. 

Csmlo Tnb (The), Tho tub from 
which Diogenes lectured. Similarly we 
si>eak of the “Porcli,” that is, tho 
Porch Pootlle, meaning Stoic philosophy ; 
the “Garden,” meaning EpiourSan phi- 
losophy ; tlie “ Academy,” meaning Pla- 
tonic philosophy; the “Colonnade,” 
meaning Aristotelian philosophy. 

“ [They] fetch their doctrlnea from the (^yiiie tul»." 

MUUm : Cmnun^ line 7UH. 

Csmlos. The chief were Autis'thonOs 
of Athens (the founder), Diogenes, 
Onesic'ritos, Mon'imos, Cra'tes and his 
wife Hippar'ohiu, M^-oc'lcs, Monip'pos, 
luid Menede'mos the madman. 

CsTnosure (3 syl.). Tho polar star; 
the obsei-ved of all obsorvois. Greek 
for don^s tail, and applied to the cou- 
stellauon called Ursa Minor, As seamen 
guide their ships by the north star, and 
observe it well, the word “cynosure” 
is used for whatever attracts attention, 
as “ The cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes” {MiltonY especially for guidance 
in some doubtful matter, os— 

“ nichmond was tho cynoBuro on which all 
Northern eyes wore tlxed [In tho Amerl<-an wai'l." 
—rfce Ttnttv. 

Cyn'tbla. The moon; a surname of 
Ar’temis or Diana. The Homan Diana, 
who mpresented the moon, was called 
Cynthia from Mount Cynthus, where she 
was bom. 

** And from embattled clnudB emerging slow, 

('yntbia came riding on her Hllver car." 

0 IJenttu: Minstrel. 

Cynthia, Pope, yaking of tho in- 
constant character of woman, “matter 
too soft a lasting mark to bear,” says — 

*^Cr>me, then, the colours and thegroulid preiiaro ! 

Dip in thamiulMiw, trick her off In air : 

Choose a urm cloud, l^lora it fall, and In it 

Catch, ere She change, tho Ciynthia of the 

minute." epistlo 11. ]7-‘Jo. 

CrareM {3%e) is a funeral tree, and 
was di^icated by the Homans to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never gipws 
ogdfin. 

"r.ij.rp»»e garlands are of great aecnitut at 
f unerHlIa aitumgBt I be gen tiler Sitrt* but ro»«mar.v 
and liavcs are used hy tbo couniioiis both at. 
f unemus and woddings. They are ptanta wbudi 
fade not a good wldU* after they are gathered 
.... and Ultimate tliat the reinetubranee of the 
lireaent iMdoinnity might not dye piew^nMy."— 
Coles : lntrodU£tiun to the Kmwh^e o/rUuUa, 
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The memo cypnu branch. In the 
opera of Roberto %l Diav*olo^ after the 
'^dance of love,*’ fn which Helena 
Hoduces the duke, he removes the cypress 
branch, which has the power of impart- 
ing to him whatever he wishes. With 
this ho enters the ])alace of Isabella, 
princess of Sicily, and transfixes the 
{Princess and her attendants in a magic 
sleep, but afterwards relenting, he bi’e&s 
the Drondi, and is dragged away by the 
guards. 

f 

Cyprian BraM, or “ses Cyjirium,” 
copper. Pliny (book xxxiv. c. u.) says, 
“ Cypro enim puma teua inventio 
fmtr 

Cypriote. A native of Cyprus; the 
dialect spoken on the island ; pertaming 
or special to Cyprus. 


D. This letter is the outline of a rude 
archway or door. It is called in Hebrew 
daUih (a door). In Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics it is a man’s hand. 

D or ^ indicating a penny or pence, 
is the initial letter of the Latm 
a Bllvor coin equal to 8jd. during the 
cx>minonwealth of Home, but in the 
Middle Ages about equivalent to our 
penny. The word was used by the 
Komans for money in general 

D stands for 500, which is half « , a 
forni of w or M, which stands for rniUe, 

15 stands for 5,000. 

D»0.]tt. Leo Optimo Mas^mo. Latur 
om’nibHs mori (It is allotted to all to 
die). 

D.T. A contraction of tremens, 

' “ They get a look, after a Coucli of D.T., which 
itothinK eUo that I know of can give them."— 
Jndmn Tate, 


Da Capo or D.C. From the begin- 
uing~~that is, finish with a repetition of 
the first strain. A term m mnric, 

{Italian,) 


Dali. Clever, skilled « as dab- 
hand at it ” ; a corrupt contraction of 
the Latin adeptus (an adept). ** Dab- 
ster ” is another form. Apt is a related 
word. 


An Eton etripllng, training for the law, 

A dunce at learniug.hut a dab at tAwrmarbleel'' 
Atum. : Logte ; or, The Biter Bit, 

Dali,DlB. etc. 

Hah and Pavifl mn 

dell o'er Dabaon'f Lhm.'' 


** Hab Dab ” means Halbert Dobstm ; 
^^DayidDin” means David Dun; and 
^'Dabson’s Idnn,” or 'Dob’s Linn, is a 
waterfall near the head of Moifat Water. 

Dobson noil Don were two Canieronians who 
lived for wenrity In a cave in the ravine. Here, 
as they said, thm’ Satr the devil in the form of a 
pack of dried htdes, and after fighting the " foul 
fiend" for some time, they dinged hiiii info the 
waterfall. 

Itelia'lnu An idol of the savages of 
Pairama’, to whose honour slaves are 
burnt to death. (Ameucan mythology.) 

Dab^bnt \ihe Beaal], The ‘Boast of 
the Apooalyi>se, which the Mahometans 
say will appear with Antichrist, call'd by 
them dag*y\aX. (Kev. xix. 19 ; xx. 10.) 

Dabble. To dabble in the funds; to 
dabble in politics — i.e. to do something in 
thorn in a small way. (Dutch, dabbelerfy 
our dip and tap.) 

Dab'ohlok. The lesser grebe. Dab 
is a corruption of dap^ the old participle 
of dip, and chick (any young or small 
fowl), literally the dipping or diving 
chick. 

Daotsrl {Will). The smallest of 
pedants.” {Steele : The Taller.) 

Daetyla {The), Mythic beings to 
whom is ascribed the discovery of iron. 
Their number was originally three—the 
Smelter, the Hammer^ and the Anvil; 
but was afterwards mcreased to five 
males and five females, whence their 
name Dactyls or Fingers. 

U 

Dad or Daddy. Father. The person 
who acm os fa^er at a wedding ; a 
stage- manager, l^e superintendent of 
a casual ward is termed by the inmates 
“Old Daddy.” {A Nioht in a Work- 
hoHs^t by an Amateur Casual [/. Grem- 

In'' tile Fortunes of Nigels by Sir W. 
Scott, Steenie, Duk^ of Bvekingham, 
calls King James *^My dear dad and 
gossip.” (Welsh, taa ; Irish, daid^ 
father; Sanskrit, tada; Hindu, 

DdMy liimg-lAfPi* A Crane-fly ; 
Bometimev applied to tiie 
iQHdeiB d^ea^^f^iarv^tnien.” 

Dm'daloa. A Greek who formed the 
Cretan labyrinth, and made for himself 
wis^ by means of which he flew from 
Crete across the ArchipeVago. He is 
said to have sntented toe saw, the axe, 
the etc. 

tHailbdll (i%s),or “Lent Lily,” waa 
once irhtte; bni FersephdnS, dau^ter 
of DemetSr ((j^eifls), delighted to wander 
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arbout the flowery meadows of Sicily. 
One spring-tide she tripped ovtf the 
meadows, wreatlfed her h^ with wild 
lilies, and, throwing herself on the jmss, 
feu asleep. The god of the Inienial 
Bemons, called by the Eomans Pluto, 
fell in love with the beautiful maid, and 
carried her ofl for his bride. His touch 
tuhied the white flowers to a mlden 
yellow, and some of them feU in Ach^j^, 
where they grew luxuriantly ; and ever 
since the flower has been jflaated on 
graves. • TheophUus and Pliny tell u# 
that the ghosts delight In iiha flow^, 
called by them the Asphodel. It was 
once called the AflodiL (French, aspho^ 
iUk ; Latin, aaphodilna; Greek, aapho^ 
dilos,) 

" Plowr of dikflodU Is a cure for inadnem.*’— 
Med. MH. Llneotti OatHednU, t. m 


Dag {dap). Son of Natt or night. 
{•SratidinavutH mythology.) 


Dagger or Long Gross (f), used for 
reference to a note after the asterisk (*), 
is a Roman Catholio character, originally 
employed in church books, prayers of 
exorcism, at benedictions, and so on, to 
remind the priest where to make the 
sign of the cross. This sign is sometimes 
c^led an obelisk— that is, “a spit.^* 
(Greek, oMos, a spit.) 

Dagger^ in the City arms of Loudon, 
•commemorates Sir William Walworth’s 
dagger, with which he slew Wat Tyler 
in , 1361 . Before this time the cogni- 


sance of the Chty was tlie swoard of 
Paul. 

Ilm^ « Walwortbi 
Uo)>elli<*uii Tyler il 

Tbf king, tborefore, ' 

The dagger totbe city amep.” 

tySMuturd It. (ISSl), 
Fishmcniiere^ Mail. 


bi kbiffbt, lord nrny^ that slew 
ler to nfs alarmes t 
if ore, did give him In lien 


Dagger Ale is the ale of iho 
Bagger^ a oriebrated ordinaiy in 
Holbom. 


My lawyer's etorlt 1 Ugbied on last nlgbt 
I n Holbom, at the Dagaw.” 

Ben Bmstm t The Akhemigt^ 1. 1. 


Dagger^woiie la the Benae of 
Cenmioiis. Edmund Burke; during 
the French Bevolutlon, tried a bit c3 
bunkum by throwing dpwu a daggeron 
the floor of the House, exchuming as he 
did BO, f* There’s VUmth fratcUiriiiy f or 

J ou I Such is the weapon which Fwrii 
acobins woold plunge into heart of 
our beloved king.’^ Sheridan, the 
dramatic effect, and set' the Home in a 
roar by hie remark, *fT6» g^rienlifini I 
*see, hae brought his hoMp ldm« but 
where is his fotkf*’' ' 

Theatee.) 


DaggenL To apeak daggers^ To look 
daggers. To apeak or look so os to wound 
the sensibxlitieB. * 

will siieak daggers to hor; but will use 
nono.”— gAaaeapsare ; ManUct, Hi. r. 


D^gora Drawn {At). At gi-eat 
enmity, as if with daggers drawn and 
ready to rush on each other. 


Daggle-tall or Draggle^talL A 

slovenly woman, the bottom of whose 
dress f^ls in the dirt. Bag (Saxon) 
means loc^ ends, mire or dirt ; whence 
dag-^loeka, ttLQ soiled locks of a sheep’s 
fleece, and dag-wool^ refuse wool. (Com- 
pare TAG.) 


Dagobert. King Bagobet t and AV. 
Bloi, There is a French song very 
popular With this title. St. £loi tells 
the king his coat has a ho^ in it, and 
the king replies, C^eat vraiy le tim eat 
bon ; prete-le frtoi.” ^ext the saint com- 

g oins of the king’s stockings, and 
agobert makes tke%une answer. 1'hen 
of his wig and clonk, to which the same 
answer us returned. After seventeen 
complaints St. Eloi sold, **My king, 
death is at hand, and it is time to coii- 
fess,” when the king replied, “Wliy 
can’t you confess, and die instead of 
me?” 


I 


Da'goa (Hebrew, dm On, the flsh 
On). The idol of the l^ilistinos ; half 
woman and half flsh. {See Ateroata.) 
** Dagon bis name : sea-monatcr, upward man 
And downward tish ; yet ba^l bis remplo higb 
Rear'd m Asotus, dreaded tbn>iigb ibo eoaHl 
Of Palestine, in Oatb and As'caluu, 

And Acoaron and Gaea's frontier bounds." 

MiUon: Paradtae loat, book I. 

D^onot (*$ir). In the romance La 
Mon d"* Artkure he is called the/;o/of 
King Arthur, and was knighted by tho 
king himself. 

**I remember at Milo-End Green, wbon 1 lay at 
Clement's Inn, 1 whs then rtir Dagonei. In Artbur's 
sbow."— g tV,, tii. x (Justice tibaltow). 

X ^^Dagonet” is the pen-name of 
Mr. G. R. Sims. 


Dftfnar'reotype (4 syl.). A photo- 
graphic process. So nas^ from M. 
Da^erSs, who greatly improved it in 
18^. (fe Talbotvpb.) 

DA'gniL A god worshipped in Pegu. 
When Kiaklak destroyed the world, 
Bagun xecosstructed it. {Indian mytho- 
kgy.) 

JClie Satoa of Persia. Ac- 
ogy, the ages 
ito periods of 
1^000 yem. When the (^cle of chil- 
imm»” (1,000-year periods) is complete, 
the reign of OtmuedTwlU bs^n, and men 


coxd^g tQ Persian myi 
of Ihe world are dit / ' 
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will be all good and all happy ; but this 
event will be preceded by the loosing of 
I)uhak, who will br6ak his chain and 
fall upon tho world, and bring on man 
the most dreadful calamities. Two 
prophets will appear to cheer the 
oppressed, and announce the advent of 
Ormuzd. 

Dahlia. A flower. So called from 
Andrew Dahl, tho Swedish botanist. 

Dahamey is not derived from Daho. 
tlie founder of tho palace so iallod, but 
is a corruption of Danh-homon, “ Daub’s 
Belly.” The story is os follows : Ardrah 
divided his kiiigaom at death between 
his three sons, and Daho, one of the 
sons, received the northern portion. 
Being an enterprising and ambitious 
man, he coveted the country of his 
neighbour Dauh, King of Godavin, and 
first applied to him for a plot of land to 
build a house on. This Doing granted, 
Daho made othef requests in quick 
succession, aud Danh's patience being 
exhausted, he exclaimed, Must 1 open 
my belly for you to build on ? ” On 
hearing this, Daho declared himself in- 
sulted, made war on Danh, and slow him. 
Ho then built his palace where Danh 
foil, and called it Danh-homen. {Nine^ 
Uenth Century y October, 1890, pp. (505-6.) 

Dai'both (3 sylX A Japanese idol of 
colossal size. Bacn of hernands is full 
of hands, {/apanate mythology^ 

Dai'koku (4 syl.). The god invoked 
specially by the artisans of Japan. He 
Bits on a ball of rice, holding a hammer 
in his hand, with which lie bouts a sack ; 
and every time he does so the sack be- 
comes full of silvo^ rice, cloth, and other 
useful articles. (Japanese mythology,) 

Dai'rl (3 syl.). The royal residence 
in Japan ; the oourt of the rilikado, used 
by metonomy for the sovereign or chief 
pontifl himself. 

Dairy. A corrupt form of “ dey-ery,” 
Middle English deierie and deyyeryey 
from deye^ a dairymaid. * 

*'Tbe or lurni-wonmn entered with her 
tHtclu’i'P, to delher the milk tof the Ihinily."— 
Fait' Maid o/Perth^ clmp. xxxii. 

Da'ta. The raised floor at the head 
of a dining-room, designed for guests ^f 
distinction (French, dais^ a canopy). So 
called because it used to he decorated 
witli a canopy. The proverb ” Sous le 
dais means * in the mi^t of grandeur.” 

DaUdas. Slang for boots. Explained 
mdn' OBTfY, 


Dal'^y. Ophelia gives tlie queen a 
daisy,. to signify *‘that her light aud 
fickle love ought not to expect constancy 
in her husband.” So the daisy is ex- 
plained by Greene to moan a Quip for 
an upstart courtier, (Anglo- Saxou dmges 
day’s eye.) 

The word is jDaifs aud the flower 
is so called because it closes its pinky 
lashes and goes to sleep when the sun 
sets, but in the morning it expands its 
petals to the light. (See Violet.) 

’ That well by reaeon men calle it ilifilo,* 

The daisio, ur else the eio ot the daie/’ 

** Chaucer, 

Daisy (Sohmon), Parish clerk of 
Cliigwcll. He had little, round, black, 
shiny eyes like beads ; wore rusty black 
breeches, a rusty black coat, and* a long- 
flapped waistcoat with queer little 
buttons. Solomon Daisy, with Phil 
Parkes, the ranger of Epping Forest, 
Tom Cobb, the diandler and post-office 
keeper, aud John Willet, mine host, 
formed a (Quadrilateral or village club, 
which used to meet night after night at 
the Maymle^ on the borders of tho 
forest. Daisy’s famous tale was tho 
murder of Mr. Eouben Haredalo, and the 
conviction that the murderer would be 
found out on the 19th of March, tho 
auiiivorsary of the murder. ' (pxchens : 
Bai'xittby MudgCj chap, i., etc.) 

Dalay«ontter (A). Di cricket, a hall 
that is bowled all along the ground. 

Daisy-roots, like dwarf -elder bcrrlos, 
are Boid to stunt the growth ; hence tho 
fairy Milkoh fed her royal foster-child 
on this food, that his standard might not 
exceed that of a pigmy. Tliis super- 
Btition arose from the notion that every- 
thing liad the property of bestowiiig its 
own speciality on others. {See Fxbn 
Seed.) 

“ RheroblHMl dwarf-elders of tlielr fragrant fruit, 

And fed bim early witb tbe daisy rout, 

Whence through his veins the powerful juices 

And funned the lieauteous miniature of man. 

Tickell : Kensington Gardens. 

DOla'l-Lana [grand lama'\. Chief of 
the twoTartor pnests— a sort of incarnate 
deity. Tlie othei lama is called tho 
“ Tesho-lama.”" ^ 

Dal'dah. Mahomet's fkvonziie white 
mule. 

JMgm'mot (Lord). A heartless profli- 
gate in Scott’s Fortums of Nigel, 

Dalffstty {Dugald), Jeffry calls 
him a 9(nnpoima of Captain FIuoIIc&l. 
and Bob'adil,” but this is scarcely just. 
Without doubt, he has all the peoemtry 
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and concciit of the former, and all the 
vulgar assurance of the latter « but, 
unlike Bobadil, he is a man of real 
courage, and wholly trustworUiy to those 
who pay him for the service of his sword, 
w'liieh, like a thrif^ mercenary, he lets 
out to the highest bidder. {Scott: Legend 
of Montrose.) 

“>vif)ipr Rt'Jjillpr, Btrada, ThiianuB, Monpi>o, 
nor Dtitfiild Dat^etty makes any meuUou 
Carlj/le. 

Dolkey (King of), A kind of 
“ Mayoi* of Oarrat” (9'.v.) at^Kings-* 
town, in Irelaud. A full aeBcriptioi.MS 
given of this mock mayor, etc., in a 
book entitled Ireland Ninety Years Ago, 

Dalle (French), ecu de six francs (ds.). 
Money generally. 

“ QniioiKiiiP mrloroit deiiaix .... pnyeroit. & 
l.i iiiiii)4(Mip I'riiluii cortaino do tlnles, 

l)om 1 i‘iitr«CenPiiieiU des ducceurs." — Satyre 
Mniippet:, IHlM, p. 1U3. 

Dalmat'loa or Dalmat'ic. A rohe, 
open iu front, reaching to the knees; 
worn at one time by deacons over the 
alb or stoh\ when the Eucharist was od- 
ininistored. It is in iniitatioii of the 
regal vest of Dalma'tia, and was im- 
ported into Home by the Emperor 
Coni'modua. A similar robe was worn 
]>y kings, in the Middle Ages, at corona- 
tions and other great solemnities, to 
^ roiiiind them of their duty of bouutiful- 
* ness to the poor. The right sleeve was 
plaiivand full, but the left was fringed 
atul tassellec^ Deacons iiod broader 
slec^ves than sub-deocous, to indicate 
their duty to larger genero8il|^ ; for a 
siinilar reason the smves of a bishop 
arc larger than tho^ of a priest. The 
two stripes before and behind were to 
show that the wearer should oxorciso his 
charity to all. 

Dam. An ancient Indian copper coin, 
of which 1,6D0 went to a rupse. Hence 
BJruj compare the expression **Not 
W(jrfch a damn,” though wrongly, with 
“uot worth a farthing," “ not worth a 
sou." [TwoPifiNN? Djucsr.] 

Damage. Whafs the damage ? What 
have I to pay f how finch is the bill F 
The allusion is to the law assessii^ 
damages in remuneration to the plaintifN 

Dam'aek Ltnen. So called from 
Damascus, where it was originally manu- 
factured. 

Damaskeen^lng; Flouring 'upon 
' steel a bltiu4iiige and ornamental flgums, 
sometimes inmid with goM and iSiver, 
as in Damascus blades; lo oalled from 


Damascus, which w'as celebrated in the 
Middle Ages for this class of ornamental 
art. • 

Dombe'a or y^mWa, A lake in 
Gojam. AbyssinifC the soui'oe of the 
Jtlns Nile. Captain Spoke tmeed the 
}Fhite Nile to Lake Victoria N’yanzri,, 
which, no doubt, is fed by the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

" He [the Nllel thro’ the IncIO lake 
Of ftiir Damwa roil« Iiim lufaiit Htreiiiii." 

: Summer, HW-a. 

Dome* du Loo. A fay, named 
Vivienne, who plunged with the infant 
Lancelot into a lake. Tliis lake was a 
kind of mirage, concealing the demosaes 
of tlie lady **en la marche de la petite 
Bretaignc,''' (See Viviennu.) 

En CO tlcMi . . . Hvolt la lUinio moult <le hclles 
iiiaiHoiii} ot moult rierbefl ; et an plaiu desHoui.B 
elle avmt unc gen to putito rl\ idro. 

Damlena* Bed of SteeL B. F. 

Damiens, in 17o7, attempted the life of 
Louis XV. He wa^ taken to the Con- 
ciergerie; an iron bod, which likewise 
served as a chair, was prepared for him, 
and to this he was fastened with chains. 
Ho was then tortured, and ultimately i 
tom to pieces by wild horses. (SmolUi: 
History of England,, v, 12, p. 39.) 

" The uplifted axe, the afronlHlna wheel, 

Luke’H Iron crown, and DHiulenB* bed of steel." 

(iahinmith : The Trawlltr (1708 >. 

Damn with Faint Protae. To 

praise witli such a voice and in such 
measured terms as to show plainly secret 
disapproval. 

" Dania with tiint praise, assent with civil leer. 
Aud, without sneering, teach the rest t<» sneer.' 

Pope : jEfHetle to Arhuthnot. 

Dom'oolea* Sword. Evil foreboded 
or dreaded. Dam'ocl5s, the sycophant 
of Dionjsius the elder, of Syracuse, was 
invited by the tyrant to try the felicity 
he so much envied. Accordingly ho 
was set down to a sumptuous banquet, 
but overhead was a sword suspended by 
a hair. Damocles was afraid to stir, 
and the banquet was a tantaliedng tor- 
ment to him. (Cicero,) 

"Thcs% fears hang like Damocles’ sword over 
every feast, and make enjoyment ImposslMe." 

^ Chambers sOyelopadia. 

Da'aiiMt igBid Mnoldo^ra. Two lovers 
in Thomson’s Summer. One day Damon 
caught Musidora bathing* and his deli- 
^ so won upon her that she promised 
be his bride. 

Dawhi o&d Fyth'bub Inseparablo 
friends. They were two Syraou'sian 
youths. Danumt being condemned to 
death by Dionyrius the tyrant, obtained 
leave to go home to atimige his affairs 
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if Pythias became his security. Damon 
being delayed, Pythias was led to exe- 
cution, but his fnend ariived in time to 
save him. Dionysius was so struck with 
this honourable friendship that he par- 
' donod both of them. 

Damper (A). A snap before dinner, 
which damps or takes off the edge of 
appetite. “ That’s a damper ” also 
moans u wet-blanket influence, a rebuff 
which damps or cools one’s courage. 

Also a large thin cake of flour and 
water baked in hot ashes. The mute 
of a stringed instrument to deaden the 
sound is also called a “ damper.” 

Dam sel. {See Domi8£Li.us.) 

Dam'son. A corruption of Damos- 
ctiiie, a fruit from Damascus. 

Dam'yan (;l syl.). A silke squyer/* 
whose illicit love was accepted by May, 
the youthful bride of Jojiuary, a Lom- 
bard knight, sixty w am old. {(Mattcir : 
The Marehanndea Tah\) 

Dan. A title of honour, common ^dth 
the old poets, as Don Phoebus, Dan 
4 Cupid, Dan Neptune, Dan Chaucer, etc. 
(Spanish, don.) 

Dan riiauror, Avcll of KiikIisIi nudrflU'jl, 

Oil Kiiiuc’Hi^tcnuil l)eiitlroll w<irthy to lie ftletl.” 
Hyenner : Faeiue (/iwww, book 1 V. ninlo ii. 3-'. 

From Dan to Deer'eheha. From one 
end of the kingdom to the other; all 
over the world ; everywhere. The 
phrase is Scriptural, Dan being the most 
northern and Beersheba the most south- 
ern city of the Holy Land. We have a 
similar eaqjressioii, “ From John o* 
Groats to the Land’s End.” 

Dan Tnoker. Out o* de old 

Diin Tucker. The first Governor of Ber- 
mu'da w.as Mr. Moore, who was suc- 
ceeded hy Captain Daniel Tucker. Tho.so 
islands were colonised from 'Virginia. 

Dan'aoe (3 syl.). A coin placed by 
the Greeks in the mouth of the dead to 
pay their passage across the ferry of the 
Lower World. 

Dan'ao. An Argive princess^ whom 
Zeus (Jupiter) seduced under the form 
of a shower of gold^ while she was con- 
fined in an inaccessible tower. Sho thus 
became the mother of Perseus (2 syl,). 

Dana'ldes (4 syl.). Daughters o| 
Dan oos (King of Aigos). They were 
fifty in number, and married the fifty 
sons of Ailgyptos, Thesy all hut one 
murdered their husbands on their wed- 
ding-night, and were punished in tim 
infemar regions by having hP draw 


water everlastingly in sieves from a deep 
well. ^ 

TliiB is an allegory. The followers of 
Dan'aos taught the Argives to dig wells, 
and irrigate their fields in the Eg^q^tinn 
manner. As tlie soil of Argos was very 
drv and porous, it was like a sieve. 

The names of the fifty Daua'ides and 
their respective husbands are as follow.^ : 


i|eta» .. 
Adlauta .. 


wife 

of Per^iidiiis. 
Datiili'roii. 

Aih’io • '• 



Meiial'c5.<. 

Aga'xfl .• 



Ly COB. 

Ainymon'G 



K^cel^■idQM. 

Auaxtb'Ja 



Airbola'oH. 

Aiitod'lca 



ClytoB. 

Aetor^ia .. 



Dha^toB. 

Autho'Jea 



(/'IBBOUH. 

Auiom^ato 
Aiiton'ov 
llryVen •• 



Arcbiie'IoB. 

Eun'l'ocliort. 

ObtiJOTi'ios. 

rallid'ioS 

•• 


PatidPou. 

llole'no .. 



llyxobiioB 

Dlirysiii'i 0 

.. 


(‘liryBip'jioa. 

CJliri Hoi.bViuiK 


Ab'teriB. 

Dlcodu'ra 



MXftB. 

(*leni)at,'ni 



Afff/nor. 

(Ui'o 



ABU'r'iiiH. 

CritomeMia 



AntlpAph'oK. 

Darno'ijfi 



Atnyu'tor. 

DioMV'i.C 



jEgyptoB. 

RIectra,.. 



PcriB'thcnSH 

Kr'ato . . 



nn/iiiioA. 

Eiipbe^iio 



Hypei-'bioa. 

Kiiryil'icS 



DryaH. 

Rxil/lifi .. 



luihroB. 

(Duiica .. 



AIcIb. 

niaucii/ixa 



Pot'amon. 

Dorga . . 



Hyi^potb'odi. 

l^org'opbon 

Hel'clta.. 



Pro'toua 

<*aBg08. 

Hlppodami'a 



iBtcr. 

IliiiDOd'ica 



IdfHH. 

Kiiiponicilii'fC 


Ateino'aon. 

Hyi>erlirpa 



HipiionorihMS* 

Hypermne6'tm 


liyncouB.* 

] iibimedu'iia 
Mneiicrii 



Kuebe'nor. 

Egl'OB. 

Ocni'eiS 



JatnUHis. 

o/h.6 .. 



Ai-qe'loH 

PbartS .. 



Uiiryd'aniti.B. 

lilar'Ifo .. 



Idmun. 

PireTnC .. 



Aiya|>tole'tnoH. 

Podar'ctt 



(K'lieuB. 

Uhoda . . 
llbo'dia . . 



Hippol'ytoB. 

Dlialce'don.* 

Bihen'ola 



atheb'eloH 

Hrygna .. 



Polyc'lor, 

Tbea'uo . . 


II 

PbautLf^. 


V I^ceus (2 syl.), the one saved by 
his wim, is marked with an asterisk (*). 


Dan'aM. According to the Moman de 
Dose. Denmark means the oouutry of 
DanW>s, who settled here with a colony 
after the siege of Troy, as Brutus is said 
by the Same sort of name-l^nd to 
have settled in Britain. Saxo-German'- 
icus, wiBi eonal absurdity^ makes Dan, 
the son of Humble, the iU^t king, tu 
account for the name oi the countr}'. 


The Danube (German). 

' ** To IKIBS 

Rhone or the Danow.” 

Milton;; Paradise lost, book i. 333. 


DMBMMk The l^mish dansa was a 
grave court dance. Those 

of the sevniteenth century were called 
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Dancing-water 


the Turdiotiy Pabafna^ Madania Orlean^^ 
PiedelaMOy El Bey lion Alonzo^ and El 
Cahaliero, Most of the names are taken 
from the ballod-musio to which they 
were danced. 

The light dances Were called Bayle 

{Q.V.), 

Dance (Pyfrhic), (^See Pybbiuc)* 

St, Fitm'd J>ance, {SeeViruB). ^ 

Dance of Deatb* A series of wood- 
cuts, said to be by Hans Holbein (1538). 
representing Death dancing "af^r all 
sorts of personS) be^ning witli Adam 
and Eve. He is bende the judge on his 
bench, the priest in the pulpit, the nmi 
ill her cell, the doctor in his study, the 
bi’ido and the beggar, the kins and the 
infant ; but is “ swallowed up at 
last.” 

Tliis is often called the Banco Maca!brcy 
from a German who wrote vei*sc3 on the 
subject. 

On the north fdde of Old St. Paul’s 
was a cloister, on the walla of which was 
painted, at the cost of John Carpenter, 
town clerk of London (15th century), a 
“ Dance of Death,” or “Death leading 
all the estate, with speeches of Death, 
and answers, by John Lydgate” {Stoic), 
The Death-Dance in the Dominican 
Convent of Basle was retouched by 
Holbein. 

• H Phbases. 

I HI lead you a pretty dance. i,e. I’ll 
bother or put you to trouble. The 
French say, Bonnet' U bal d qnelquwi. 
The reference is to the coomucated 
dances of former times, when all followed 
the leader. • 

To dance attendance. To wait obse- 
quiously, to be at the book and call of 
another. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of weddings, where the bride on 
the wedding-night had to dance with 
every guest, and play the amiable, 
though greatly annoyed, 

“ Tlien iiniBt the poore bryCe kepe foolc with a 
(launcer, and rofnse none, how Bcabhed, fonle, 
(Ironckeii, rude, and BhnnieleBH tuever he be,"-^ 
Christen : State of Matriworiy, 1643. 

“ I had thought 

They had itarted ao much houeary amouir them 
( A t least, good mannera) as tet thas to suffer 
A man ot bis place, and so iw our favour. 

To (Innce atteuUauoe on their lorditbiw plea- 

surcA” Shakegpenro: Yfif,, v, 2. 

2o dance upon mthing. To be haugedL 

Dances {National Baneee) : 

Bohemian : the . 

English : the hornpipe atid itmeera, ' ^ , 

French ; t^ ^tredenee Iccniitry dOBoet emiQHy' 
4 and ^uodfHwx 
dermau i the tnUopode and 
lrtob:thejf^. / ' 

Neapolitan : the tarm'telta, ' 

Polish.: themasifrilPaandJ&aitohiscfe. 


Russian : the casme. 

Scotch : the rwl. 

Sivinlsh : the boU'tv and fandango. ' 

V When Handel was (Ujkod to point 
out the jieGuliar taste of the difForout 
nations of Europe in dancing, he ascribed 
tiio minuet to the French, the .sar'aband 
to the Spaniard, the arietta to the Italian, 
and the hornpipe and the morriH-dunce 
to the English. 

Dances (JUliyiom Bauces) : 

Astrommitql daneee, invented by the Egyptians, 
designed Tlike our orreries) to represent the 
inovemonts of the heavenly bodies. 

The Baeehic dances were of three sorts : gnive 
Hike our minuet), gay (like our gnvotie), and 
mixed (like our iniruiet and gavotte combi ried). 
7 /is dance OhnmpHrc^ invented by Pan, quirk and 
lively. The dancers (in the o|ou air) woie 
wreaths of oak and minandM of dowers. 
Children's dunces. In Liiredeiuonia, iu lionour of 
Diana, The children were nude ; and their 
nuivciTients were grave, modest, and giucefuL 
Corybantio dances, in honour of Dacchiis, 
accompanied with timbrels, Hfes, tlutes, and a 
timiultuouM noise produced by the clashing of 
swords aud spenrs a^tminst brazen bnckJers. 
Funereal dances, In Atheus, slow, soleiurt dances 
in which the priests took part. The performers 
wore long wbito rolics, aud carried cypress 
slips in thuir haiuis. 

Hymeneal dances were lively and joyous. The 
dancers lieliig crowned wiiii flowers. 

Of the Lapdhus, invented by Pirlthdua. Titese 
were exhibited after somo famous victory, and 
worn tlesignod to iinltato the combats ot tbo 
CcMitaiirs iiud LapTiliw. TJicso dances were 
boi li difflcult and dangerous. 

May-day dances at Rome. At daybreak lads and 
lasses went out to galhor " May and other 
flowers for thernselvi's and tliolr elders ; aud 
tho day was spent in dances and fcsilvitlos. 
Military dances. The oldest of all diinces, exe- 
cuted wdih swords, javelins, and bnekU-rs. 
Bald to bo invented by Minerva to celobniLo tbo 
victor> of the gods over the Titaim. 

Mnpt'tal dances. A Roman inmioniiinir! piM'for- 
nianco roseinbllng the dances of our liarleqiiiii 
and columbiue. 

Sacred dances (among the Jews). David dauccii 
in certain roligiouB processions <2 Hum. \i. 14). 
The |)oeu)e sung and danced before tlic rroldcu 
calf (Exud. xxxil. IP). And in tbo book of Psalms 
(cl. 4) we read, " liUl (tho peoplu) praise [the 
Lord) with timbrel and dance. Miriam, rho 
sister of Moses, after tho passage of tho Ueil 
Rea. wus followed \iy all the wuiucii with 
timbrels and dancon (fCxod. x v. »)). 

StUic dances, iiistUnted by Nunia PoiiipUina In 
honour of Mars. They wcreexeciited liy twolv o 
lirleBts seloCTcd from tlw* highest of the 
nobility, and the daucca were performed In the 
temple while saenflees were homg made and 
hymns sung to the god. 

V The Daudug Derviehea celebrate 
their religious rites with dances^ wliich 
consist ecniefly of spinning round and 
round a little allotted space, not in 
couples, but eadi one alone. 

In ondenf times the Gauls, the 
Germans, the Spaniards, and the English 
too had their sacred dances. In fact, 
all religious ceremonies the dance 
was an essential part of diviim worship. 
In India dancing is a ot religious 
Worsh^ in which the pnests join. 

See Danse. 

Daikolii0iWr*ter (The)^ which beau- 
tifies ladles, makes tiien\ young again, 
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ami enritjhes It foil in a cascade 

in the Burning Forest, and could only 
he reached l»y an und'erground paesn^e. 
J^rlnce Cliery fetched a hottlo of tnia 
*.:’ter for his beloved Fair-star, but was 
aided by a dove. ( Fairif Tak», by the 
Comtesse d’Aulnoy.) (6Vdf Yellow 
Wateb.) 

Dandell'oii. A doM^ er. The word is 
a corruption of the French dent de lion 
(lion’s tt)oth). Also called Leon'todon 
(lion- tooth, Orook), from a^supposed 
resemblance between its leaves and the 
teeth of lions. 

Dander. la your dander up or riz ? 
Is your angry passion up? This is 
gemu iilly considered to be an American - 
l.sm ; but Hallivvcll gives, in liis Archmc 
l)\H\onarif^ both dander (auger) and 
dandy (distracted), the former common 
to several counties, and the latter jjecu- 
liar to Somersetshire'. 

Dandle Dinmont. A jovial, true- 
hearted store- farmer, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s iiny Maunermy. Also a hardy 
hairy short-legged terrier. 

“ Knun t ins Cdtf <los«'ondC4l IHimUhoii of Hyrnl- 
Ik'’h ilic nritriiml Daiidie-Diunionl.'’— 5P. ' 

JJujU'n : Oui Dount^ p. lot. 

' Dandln (French). A timiiy, a snob. 
From Moliiro’s eoincdy of Ocorye Dan- 
dm. (See Gandin.) 

Dandln {(7 eery e). A French cit, who 
marries a sprig of nobility, and Jives 
with his wife^s parents. Madame appeals 
on all occasions to her father and mother, 
who, of course, take her part against her 
husband. Poor George is in a sad plight, 
and is for ever lamenting his fate with 
tlic expression, Vous Vavez voiduy Georye 
Dandm (’Tis your own fault, George 
Ihnuliii). George Dandin stands for 
anyone who marries above* his sphere, 
and is jiceked by his wife and mother- 
in-law. The word -means ‘‘ a ninny.” 
{Muhvre^s comedy no called.) 

J*errin Dandin. A sort of Lynch 
judge in Kahelais, who seated* himself 
on the trunk of the first tree he came to, 
and there decided the camses submitted 
to him. • 

Dan'dlprat or Dandepratj acconling 
to Camden, is a small com issued in the 
reign of Henry VII. Applied to a little 
follow, it is alvout equal to our modem 
expression , a little ‘ ‘ twopenny-ha’penny* * 
follow. 

Daado (A), One who frequents 
hotels, eating;-houies, and other such 


places, satisfies his appetite, and decamps 
withowt payment. 

Dandy. A coxcomb; a fop. The 
feminine of “dandy ” is either dandtlly 
or doudizett. says the word was 

first used in 1813, but examples of the 
word occur at least one hundred years 
before that date. (French, danmn^^ix, 
ninny, a vaiu, conceited fellow.) 

Dandy-horse. (iS'cc Vislooipede.) 

• Dandyism. The manners, etc., of a 
dandy ; like a dandy. 

Dane’s Skin {A). A freckled skin. 
Ked hair and a freckled skin are iiie 
traditional characteristics of Danish 
blood. 

Dangle. A theatrical amateur in 
Sheridan’s Critic. It was designed for 
Thomas Vaughan, a playwright. 

Daniel Lambert w'eighcd 739 lbs. 
In 1841 eleven young men stood .wuthiii 
his waistcoat buttoned. (1770-1809.) 

Daodsm. Lending moue^' on usury. 
(Greek, daneisma^ a loan.) 

Dan'nebreg or Danebrog. Tlie old 
fiag of Denmark. T'hc tradition is that 
Waldeinar II. of Denmark saw in the 
heavens a fiery ci’oss w'hich betokened 
his victory over the Estho'nians (1219). ^ 
This story is very similar to that of* 
Constantino {q.v,)^ and of St. Andrew’s 
Cross. {See Andbew, 

The order of Danebroy, TPlie second of 
tlio DoiiMi orders. Brog means “cloth” 
or banner. 

f 

Dan'nocka. Hedging - gloves. A 
coiTiiption of Toumay, where they were 
originally manufactured. 

Danse. La danse commence Id -has, 
fighting has broken out yonder. 

“ Mrni Capoml, tliere is prreat sews : Ln dams 
ctnumence ld~baa:'—Ouida : Vmter Two Flays, cliai). 

XXT. 

A la danse. On the march. 

“Tbo regiment was orderert out ft la dnvse 
There was fresh war m the interior."— Ouirfa ; 
Under Two FlagSy chap, xx v. {See J)anck.> 

Dans'kisr. Jt'Dajke.^ Denmark used 
to be called Donske. Hence Polo'nius 
says to Beynaldo, “Inquire Trie first 
what Danskers mre in Pans.” {Hamlet, 
ii. 1.) 

Dante and Be’atrl'oe— f .c. Beatrice 
Portina'ri, who was only eight yearo old 
when the poet first saw iier. His abiding* 
love for h^ was chaste as snow and 
pure as it was tender. Beatrice maxxied 
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a nobleman named Simo'ne de Bardi. 
and died young, in 1290. Dante uvpried 
(leinnia, of the powerful house oi Do- 
iia'tL In the iHvVna Cofnmefdia tlie 
poet is oouducteil first by Virgil (who 
represonts human reason) through hell 
and purgatory ; then by the spirit of 
Bo'atri'ce (who represents the wisdom 
of 'faith) ; and finally by St. Bernard 
(who represents the wisdom froip on 
higlij. 

Dantea'que (2 syl.). Bante-liko— ^ 
tliiit is, ’ll minute life-like representa- 
tion of tlui infernal horrors, whether 
by words, as in the poet, or in visible 
form, as in Dur<^’s illustratious of the 
Ijlfi'IHO. 

Daphna'ida. An elegy on Douglas 
Iloward, daughter and heiress of Lord 
Howard. {iSpnifiery 1591.) 

Daphne. Daughter of a river-god, 
loved l)y Apollo. Sho fled from the 
iiiuorous god, and 68ca|>ed by being 
changed into a laurel, thenceforth the 
favourite tree of the sun-god. 

' Nu.\ , lady. Rit. If I liUt waM‘ thin wand, 

Viiiir 1101 NCR are all cliaiiiVl up in alalniMier, 
And ,\«)ii a Rtatne, or, an Daiditu' waa, 
Jliioi-iiuund, that fled AiioKo.*' 

Mitton: Comm.iiTH-m. 

Daph'niB. A Sicilian shepherd who 
invouted pastoral poetry. 

The lover of Chloe in the 
•c^cquisitc Greek pastoral romance of 
Longos, in the fourth century. Daphnis 
was the model of Allan liamsay^s Umtle 
fihpherdy and the talc is the basis of 
St. Pierre’s l*aul and Virpinia, ^ 

Dapper. A little, nimlAn, spruce 
young clerk in Ben fiTouson’s -AfchemxHt, 

Dap'ple. Tlie name of Soncho Pauza^s 
donkey in Cervantes’ romance of Don 
Qnhroie. Bailey derives dapple from 
the Teutonic dapper (streaked or spotted 
like a pippin). A dapph-grey horse 
is one of a light mv shaded with a 
deeper hue ; a dapj^e-oay is a light bay 
spotted with bay of a deeper colour. 
(Icelandic, dcpxlly a spot.) 

Dar'bles (2 syl.). Handcuffs. This 
is derived from “ Darb¥ and Joan,’' be- 
cause originally two* prisoners were 
linked together as Darby and Joan. 

“ Hark %c! Jem Clink will fetch you the clar- 
blofi.”— W. Scott: Peverilo/t^ Peak, 

V Johnny Darbies, policemen, is a 
perversion of the Pt^ch pensdames, 
m conjunction with the abdve. 

• ]>arb7.4iiid Joan* A loving, old- 
fashioned, virtuous cou]^.>: The pomes 
belong to a ballad wntteii ^ Henij 


Woodfall, and the characb^rs are those 
of Jolin Darby, of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730, and his wife, “ As chosto 
as a picture cut in alabaster. You 
might sooner move a Scythian rock 
than shoot fire into her bosom.” Wood- 
full served bis upprenticesliip to John 
Darby. 

“ PerhaiiB Bonio day or other we may be Darby 
and Joan. —Loi'd Lytton. 

V The French equivalent is C'est St, 
Each et ckien, 

Dar'byites (3 syl.). The Plymouth 
Brethren are so called on tlio Continent 
from Mr. Darby, a barrister, who aban- 
doned himself to the work, and was for 
years the “ organ ” of the sect. 

Darica (or) Statens' Dari'ci, Cele- 
brated Persian coins. So called from 
Dari'us. They bear on one side the head 
of the king, and on the other a chariot 
drawn by mules. 1J;ieir value is about 
twenty-live shillings. 

Darlolet, Daridletto (French). An 
intriguant, a confidant, a go-between, a 
laiKier. Originally a dariotc meant a 
if tie sweetmeat or cake rayed with little 
•bunds of paste. 

“ Darloletu*, emnl<iyt! comme iin dcfl noinbrenr 
einoniWieiuM' Houh'etlt', ti eu d’abord la miSHion 
inii'inmliCre de rlcRignor los buiv antes devoiimn." 
•^liohind de VtlUtrci'aux, 

“ Mdlle. Vll.ry, conddente d© Mdllr. de GuiiM*, 
{•tall la (UirwlotUK*’-^Tul/emant, vol. i. p. 

Dori'UB. A classic way of spelling 
J)arawc&h (king), a Persian title of 
royalty. Qushtasp or Kishtasp assumed 
the title of darawesh on ascending the 
throTie<,and is the person geuerully 
called Darius the Great. 

Jiarins, Seven princes of Persia 
agreed that ho should be king whoso 
horso neighed first; as the horse of 
Darius was the fiiut to neigh, Darius 
was proclaiAod king. 

Dari'tiSy conquerSl by Alexander, was 
Dara, suniamed ktichek (the younger). 
When Alexander succeeded to the tlirono. 
Dura sent to him for the tribute of golden 
eggs, blit the Macedonian returned for 
answer, ” The bird which laid them is 
flown to the other world, where Daiu 
must seek tlfsm.” The Persian king 
thmi sent him a bat and ball, in ridioule 
of bis youth ; but Alexander told the 
nfessengeni, with the bat he would beat 
the ball of power from their master’s 
hand. Lastly, Bara sent Mm a bitter 
melon, as emblem of the gnef in store 
for him ; but the Macedonian declared 
that he would make the Shah eat his 
own fruit. 
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Bark. 2h keep dark. To lie perdu ; to 
lurk in concealment. (Ang.-Sax. deorc.) 

“ WeM get away to aoiiie of far-out atntions 
.... wliet'O we eonld keeuiii the dark/’-iloldra- 
wood: Itubbcry Under Arine^ x\ i. 

Keep it in the dark. Keep it a dead 
secret ; don’t enlighten anyone about 
tho matter. 

Dark Agea Tlio era between the 
death of Churleinaguo and tlie close of 
the Carlovingian dynasty. 

Dark Continent {Ttu). Africa, the 
land of tho dark race or darkies. 

Dark Horae (■^). A racing term for 
a horse of good pretensions, but of which 
nothing is positively known by the ge- 
neral public. Its merits ai-e kept dark 
from Otters and book-makers. 

“At hiat a Tdheral candidato has ontered tho 
Held at Croydon. The Conaurvath os lia\e kept 
Ihoir candidate Isick, as a dark horse.”— AV iob- 
pitfuT parayi'fiph, January, ISHtl. 

Darkest Honr^Ui that before the 
Dawn i'dhe). When Foi-tune’s wheel 
is lowest, it must turn up again. When 
things have come to their worst, they 
must mend. In Latin, 2*oat nubila, 
J-hwbus. 

Darky. A ncgio. 

Ditfley Arabians. A breed of 
English rucors, from an Arab stallion 
introduced by Mr. Parley. This stallion 
was the sire of tho Fujing Childers ^ and 
groat-grauclsire of Fvlipse. 

Daren, Daronne (Frenoh). The 
sobriquet given, at the present day, by 
workmen to sbopkoepers and cobblers. 

" 11 6toft imltrcdo toiic.luatiu'ii inanior Targcnt 
dp la thironne.”— ife (imlUtnme. cocher. 

Daronne. The coniidant of Elisenne, 
motlier of Amadis, and wife of Perion 
des Qaules. {Amadis de Oaule.) 

Dart. {See Ababis.) 

Darwinian Th eor^. Cliarles 
Par win, grandson of the {)oet, published 
in 18o9 a work entitled Origin of Species, 
to prove that the numerous species now 
existing on the earth sprang orimnally 
from one or at most a few prim^ rorms ; 
and that the present diversity is due to^ 
siiecial development and j^tural selec- 
tion. Those Plants and creatures which 
ore best suited to the conditions of their 
existenco survive and become fruitiul ; 
ceilain oro^ns called into play by pl- 
culiar conditions of life grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength, till they become so much a part 
and parcel of their frames as to be 
transmitted to their offspring. The 
conditions of life being very diverse, 


cause a great diversity of organic de- 
velopipeut, and, of course, every such 
diversity which has become radical is 
tho parent of a new ^cies. {See Evo- 
lution.) 

Dash, in printer's copy. One dash 
under a word in MS. means that the part 
so dashed must be printed in italics; ttro 
dashes means small capitals; three 
dashes, large capitals. 

Cut a dash. {See Cut.) 

DabbmyWlg. Daah my Buttons. 

Dash is a euphemism for a 'common 
oLth; and wm, buttons, etc., are relit s 
of a common lashioii at one time adopted 
in comedies and by masliors of 
swearing without using profane lan- 
guage. 

Date. Not quite up to date. Said of 
books somewhat in arrears of the most 
recent information. 

Daughter. Greek, ihugater, con- 
tracted into ihugater; Dutch, dog ter ; 
German, tochier ; Persian, dochtar ; 
Sanskrit, Saxon, dohier ; etc. 

Daughter of 'Penotia {Tlu). The 
bay-troo is so called because it grows in 
greatest periection on the banks of tho 
river PenSus (3 syl.). 

Dan^ter of the Horseleech. One 

very exigeant ; one for ever sponging on 
another. (Prov. xxx. 15.) 

“8uch and many such like wore tla‘ tnormnir' 
attendiintB of the Duka of lluckiimliain — all 

f rciiuinc deBceiidantB of ihedinii^htei’of tli^liorBc- 
eeuli, whose cry Is ‘dhe, give."’— «Sfir W.Kcott : 
J*evml of the Peak, chap. xx> III.' 

Dan'iAln. Tlie heir of the French 
crown under tho Valois and Bourbon 
dynasties. Guy VIII., Count of Vienne, 
was the first so styled, because lie wore 
a dolphin as Ids cognisance. The title 
descended in the family till 1340, when 
Humbert II., de la toitrde Pisa, sold bis 
seignouri^ called the Dauphini^, to King 
Philippe VI. (de Valois), on condition 
that the heir of France assumed the 
title of h dauphin. The first Fieuch 
prince so called was Jean, who suc- 
ceeded Philippe ; and the lost was tho 
Due d*Ang0ul6me, son of Charles IX., 
who renoimoed the title in 1830. 

Grmd Dauphm. Louisa Duo de Bour- 
gogne, eldest sou of Louis XIY., for 
whose use waa^ puldished the Latin 
dassks entitied M Usum Delphi* ni, 
(1601-1711.) 

Second or little Dauphin. Louis, son 
of the Grand IHuphin. (1682-1712.) 

Duveuport. Akind of small writing- - 
desk with drawers each side, nam^ 
after the maksor. 
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Davenport {The Brothers) ^ from 
Amorica. Two impostors, who professed 
that spirits would utiue them^heu 
hound with cords, and even that spirits 
}3luyed all sorts of izisttuments in a 
(lark cabinet. The imposition was ex- 
posed in I860. 

David, in Drydeii’s satire called 
A ha torn and Achitophel^ represents 
Charles II. ; Absalom, his beautiful but 
rebellious sou. represents the Duke of 
Monmouth; Achitophel^ tlie traitorous 
counsellor, is the Earl of Shaftesbury ;• 
Barzilhii, the faitliful old man who pro- 
vided the king sustenance, was the Duke 
of Ormond ; Hushan who defeated the 
eouuBel of Acbit^hel, was Hyde, Buko 
of llodiestor; Zadox the priest was 
Saucroft, Archbishop of Ganterbuir ; 
Shime'i, who cursed the king in his 
flight, was Bethel, the lord mayor; etc. 
etc. (2 Sam. xvil.-xix.) 

" Out'C iiinro the godlijiie David was reitorcd, 
And willing iiatinns knew their lawful lord.'* 
Ih'ydeiL : AbmdUoiU and AchUophelt liart t. 

Band {St,) or Dewid^ was son of 
Xantus, Frinoe of Cereticu, now called 
(yardiguushire ; he was brought up a 
priest, became an ascetic in the Isle of 
Wight preached to the Britons, con- 
futed Pela'OTUS, and was preferred to the 
sec of Caerleoii, since called St. David’s. 
He died 644. {See Taffy.) 

Sf, David's (Woles) was originally 
‘called Mene'via main aw, narrow 
wateftor frith). Here St. David received 
liis* early edi:^tion, and when Dyvrig, 
Arclibisliop 01 Oaerleon, resided to him 
his see, St. David removed tile archi- 
episcopal residenoe to Meoe'via, which 
was henceforth callefl by his name. 

David and Jmiatlian. Insepaxable 
friends. Similar examples of friendship 
were Pyladis and OresmsX^.v.) ; Damon 
and Pythias (j.e.) ; etc. 

' W Hin dintreued for thee, my brother Joimtlian. 
Very pleasaut hast thou heea to me. Thy love to 
me was wonderful, jpasslng the love of wonieo.” 
—a Sam. i. 26 . 

Davlde'lg. An epic poem in four 
books, describing the troubles of King 
David. {Abraham Cowley [1616-1667]0 

There ie another aacrei^pueui ao called, by 
Thouias Rlwoud (ins). 

Da'vlUb Bovub mmt nbn (Edipm (I 
am a plain, siorale feBowj and no solver 
of riddles, like (Edipus). The Words are 
from Terence’s An*dna^ ^ 23. 

Non te credos Baeum ktim'e. Don’t 
. imagine ^ou are deluding Dayns« Do 
you see any white in tny ^0 ^ t . am 
not such a fool as you think me te be. 


Davy. Vll take my davy of it. I’ll 
take my ** affidavit ” it is true. 

Davy {Snuffy), • David Wilson. {See 
Sir Waiter Scott, The Antiquary ^ chap, 
hi. and note.) 

Zhavy Jones’s Xiooker. He's gone to 
Davy Jones's lockeVy i.e. he is dead 
Jones is a corruption of Jonah, tlie pro- 
phet, who was tlu*owu into the sea. 
Looker^ in seaman’s phrase, means any 
receptacle for private stores ; and 
is gho|t or 8})irit among the West 
Indian negroes. So the wheuo plirasc is, 
is gone to the place of safe keep- 
ing, where dufPy Jonah was sent to.” 

“Thin euime Davy JoncR, uur;ording to the 
mythology of sailom, I0 the floud that prosldvs 
ovorHlI ibe c\ il Binrita of the deoi), aud is Mieu 
in various Bhapes .... warning the devoted 
wretcii of death aud woe "—IsmofMt : Pereffriue 
JHckle, xlil. 

Da'vy’s Sow. JJnmk as Davy's sow, 
Qrose says : One David Lloyd, a Welsh- 
man, who kept an al|bhouse at Hereford, 
had a sow with six Tegs^ wliich was an 
object of great curiosity. One day 
David’s wifo, having indulged too freely, 
lay down in the sty to sleei), and a com- 
pany coming to see the sow, David led 
them to the sty, sariug, as usual, “There 
is a sow for you ! Did you over see the 
like?” One of tho visitors rgilied, 
“Well, it is the dninkonost sow X ever 
behold.” Whence the woman was ever 
after called “Daw’s sow.” {Classical 
Diettonmy of the Vulyar Tongue,) 

Dawson {Bully). A noted London 
sharper, who swaggered and led a most 
al>andoned life about Blftckfriars, in the 
reign of Choiles II. {See Jemky Daw- 
son.) * ' 

** Dully PuwBon kicked )jy half the town, and 
half the town kicked by Dully DawBoii."— C’AaWcB 
Lamb. 

Day. When it begins. (1) With 
sim^set: The Jews in their “sacred 
yeai',” and^the Church—heuce the eve 
of feast-days ; the ancient Britons “ non 
diJrum numerum^t ms^ sed mc'Huni 
ewn'putmtf' says Tacitus— hence “so’n- 
night” and “fort’night ; ” tho Athenians, 
Cmnesef Mahometans, etc., Italians, 
Austrians, and Bohemians. (2) With 
wn^rise: The Babylonians, Syrians, 
Persiaas, and^nodem Greeks. (3) With 
fwon: The ancient Egyptians and modem 
astronomers. (4) mta midnight: The 
Bkgluh, Frenm, Dutch. Germans) Spa- 
nish PortUffuese, Americe^, etc. 

A day after tlie fair, 'tye late ; the 
fair you come to see is over. 

Day Wf day oftt. All day long. 
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Ever^ dog han its dag. {See under Daysman. An umpire, judge, or 
Doo.^ intercesflor. The word is dais- man (a 


I have had mg da%ji My prime of life 
is over ; I have been a man of light and 
leading^ bat am now “ out of the ewim?'* 

“ 0]<l Jon, air . . . A\'aH a 1)ir of a faAourito . . . 
unct!; but Ite has bad hia day.”— 

I hare lost a dag {IWdidi diem) was 
the exclamation of Titus, the Homan em- 
peror, when on one uccusiun ho could 
call to mind nothing done during the 
past (liy for the benolit of his subjeots. 

To-dug a man^ to-morrow a ^louse. In 
French, '‘^Aujonrd'hui rox^ demain rten.'*' 
Fortune is so hckle that one day we 
may be at the top of the wheel, and the 
next day at the bottom. 

Day of the Barrioadea {See 
Bariucadbs.) 

Day of the Dupes, in French Ids- 
tory, was NovcTiil)er 11th, 1630, when 
Marie do Mo'dicis and Gaston Due 
d’Orleans extortod^froin Louis XIII. a 
promise that ho would dismiss his 
Minister, the Cardinal Eicholieu. The 
cardinal went in all speed to Versailles, 
the king repented, and Hicbelieu became 
more jiowei’ful tlnin ever. Marie de 
Mo'dicis and Gaston were the dupes 
who liad to pay dearly for their short 
triumph. 

Day-dream. A dream of the imagi- 
nation when the eyes are awake. 

Daylight, in drinking bumpers, means 
that the wine-glass is not full to the 
brim ; 'between the wine and the rim of 
the wine-glass light may be seen. Toast- 
mastei-s used to cry out, “Gentlemen, 
no daylights nor heeltaps ’’ — the heel- 
tap being a little wine loft at the Ixittom 
of tlie ^luss. The glass must be filled to 
the bnm, and every drop of it must be 
drunk. 

• 

Daylights. The eyes, which let day- 
light into the sensorium. 

To darken ane's daglights. To give 
one such a blow on the eyes with the 
fist as to prevent seeing. (l^igilistic 
slang.) 

Days sst apsrt as Sahtiaths. 

Sunday by Christians; Monday by the 
Greeks ; Tuesday by the Persians ; Wed- 
nesday by the Assyrians ; I'lmtsdag ^ 
the E»*ptians ; Friday by the Tilrkf; 
Saturday by the Jews. 

Cbi isiiatis wurahlp Rod on SHtnltui 

Oreclau RoiiloiH ballow MmiUap, 

Tutsilaif FtM*‘*iunK ai oml iit pm or, 

Bg>nnau9 rituTtsiUp, FuUau Turk?. 

Oil no Henrow worki^. Ju C B 


man Vho sits on the dais) ; a soit of lit 
de jmtice* Hence Piers Ploughman — 

“ And Rt tbo day of doom 
At tbo boitfbt JOcys sil.” 

Daysprlag. The dawn: the com- 
mencement of the Messiah’s reign. 

“Tbo dnysprlng from on lifgb liatb \iH:tod up.” 
— Luko i. 7S, 

Daystar {The), The momiug star. 
Hence the emblem of hope or better 
^ prospects. 

“Again o'er tlio vine-covered regions of Fiaiup, 
tbe day-star of Lil»crly rise.” 

; Nodes (.Inn., IKJI, vol. Iv p. 

Do Bonno GrAoe (French). Wil- 
lingly ; good grace. 

De Die in Diem. From day to day 

continuously, till the businoBS is com- 
pleted. 

“Tbo Ministry bavo electort to go on de the m 
diem.”— NeivspaiHir paragraph, Deccnihcr, 

De Facto. Actually, iu reality : iu 
opposition to de jnre^ lawfully or right- 
fully. Thus John was de faefo king, but 
Arthur was so de Jure. 

De Biaut en Bas. Superciliously. 

“ Sbo used to treat him a litllo de huut en has ’’ 
-C. lUiuie. 

V But Bu haut en has. From top to 
bottom. 

De Jure (Latin). By rigltt, right- 
fully, lawfully, according to the law of 
the land. Thus a legal axiom '*says : 
**J)e jure Judices^ de factor Juratores, rc- 
spondetii^'* (Judges Jook to the law, 
juries to the facts). 

De Lnnatleo Diqulrendo (Latin). 
A writ issued to inquire into the state of 
a person’s mind, whether it is sound or 
not. If not of sound mind, the person is 
called non cofnposj and is committed to 
proper guardians. 

De Mortuto NU Nlal Bonum. Of 

the dead speak kindly or not at all. 

De NlbUo BlbU Fit (Latin). You 
cannot make anything out of nothing. 

De Novo (I^atin). Afresh ; over 
again from the Dcginning, 

De Froftmdla [Out of the depths]. 
The 130th Psabn is so called fiom the 
first two words in tlie Latin version. It 
is sung byBomon Catholics when the 
dead are committed to the grave. 

De Blgueur. Strictly speaking, « 

? [uito emnne it faut^ iu the height of 
tisliiou. 
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De Trap (French). Supererogatory, 
more than enough. Sirn de lei 
nothing he in excess. Preserve!* in all 
things the golden mean. Also ^^ooe 
too many, ” m the way ; when a person’s 
presence is not wish^ fpr, that person 
IS de trop, 

.Dead. Dead as u door-nail. The door- 
nail is the plate or knob on which the 
knocker or hammer strikes. As thw nail 
is knocked on the head several times a 
day, it cannot be supposed to have much 
life left ill it. • 


'‘Conio tliod and tliy live men, nnd if I do got 
li'a\e >011 all m dead as a door-nail, I iirayCiud I 
jnay nevt'r eat grass morn." Shakespeare : 2 
Ihurp V 7 ., IV. 10 . (Jack Cade.) 

“ Falstuff. Wliat ! l 8 the old king dead ? 

Pistol. As nail in dour." 

Shakespeare : 5 Ileurv 7 F., v. 3 . 

Dead as a herring, {See HEBlilNa.) 

Dead. He ie dead. “ Gone to the 
world of light. ” “ Joined the majority.” 

y/ie ivind ie dead against us. Directly 
oppo^sod to our direction. Instead of 
making the ship more lively, its tendency 
IS quite the contraiy. It makes a ” dead 
” at our progress. 

Dead. Let the dead bury the dead. 
Let bygones be bygones. Don’t rake up 
old and dead grievauces. 


'* liCt me entreat you to let the dead l>ur,v llte 
dead, to cast tMbind you every reroliection of 
hjgoue evils, and to cherish, to hne, to snstain 
one nnother through all the \ iclssltudes of human 
affairs 111 the tliiios that are tocome."— G'iadsteiic; 
HtmeJlaU BUI (February Klth.lSUS). 

Dead Drttiik. So intoxicated as to 
be wholly powerless. 


" Pi tbHffoms has. finely oliserved that a man is 
not to w considered dead drunk till he lies on 
tlie floor and stretches eut his ame and legs to 
liie\ cut his going lower,’’— Warrm. 


Dead-eye, in nautical phrase, is a 
block of wot^ with three holes through 
it, for the lanyards of rigging to reeve 
through, without sheaves, and with a 
groove round it for an iron strap. (Dana : 
Seaman's Manual^ p. 02.) 

V The holes are eyes, but they are 
dead eyes. 

Deaddlat (A)^ in ship architecture, 
one of the bends amidship. {Dana.) 

Dead ftelglit. That part of a cor^ 
which does not belong to the freight. 
Dead freight is not counted in the 
freight, and when the cargo is delivered 
is not to be reckoned. 


r - — ^ (A). A fimt-rate. One 
that would dead-beat. (See Mqibivain.) 

“ First-ntto work it was too ? bo w/sa^oysa 
load hand at spUttiiig.’’-noWnrtecKHf .* BoWefV 
Under Armst xy. 


Deaddieade, in theatrical language, 
means those admitted by orders vdthout 
payment. They count for notiiing. Iti 
the United States, persons who receive 
somethiug of vtUue for which tlio tax- 
payer has to pay. 

V In 9iauticai language, a log floating 
80 low in the water that only a small 
part of it is visible. 

Dead Heat. A race to be run again 
between two horses that have “tied.” 

A heat is that jiart of a race run witlioiit 
stopping.* One, two, or more heats make 
a race. A dead heat is a heat which 
goes for nothing. 

Dead Horse. Flogging a dead horsr. 
Attempting to revive a question already 
settled. John Bright used the phrase iu 
the House of Commons. ' 

Worhiug for a dead horse. Working 
for Tvages* already paid. 

Dead Languages. Languages no 
longer spoken. • 

Dead Letter. A written document 
of no value ; a law no longer acted upon. 
Also a letter which lies buried in the 
post-office because the address is in- * 
correct, or t!io poi*8ou addressed cannot 
be found. 


Dead-letter Olfioo (The). A de- 
poi’tment iu the post-office where uu- 
claimod letters are kept. (See abore.) 


Dead Lift. / am at a dead hft. Iu 
a strait or difficulty whore I greatly 
need help ; a hopeless exigency. A 
dead lift is the lifting of a dead or in- 
active body, which must be done by 
sheer force. 

Dean Llglita. Strong wooden shut- 
ters to close the cabin windows of a ship ; 
they deaden or kill the daylight. 

To ship the dead lighUt, To draw the 
shutter ov^ the cabm window ; to keep 
out the sea%rhen a gale is expected. 


Dead Look. A lock which has no 
spring catch. Metaphorically, a state of 
tniugs BO entangled that there seems to 
be no poetical solution. 

" tblnsB are at a dead-luck."— Times. 

Dead Heii^ Empty bottles. Down 
among the d9ad men let me He. Lot me 
get BO intoxicatod as to slip from my 
chair, luid lie under the table with the 
empty bottles. The ex|>rcHSion is a w'it- 
ticism on tlie word spirit. Spirit mcoiis 
life, and also alcohol (tlie spirit of full 
bottles) \ when the spirit js out the man 
is dead, and when the bottle is empty its 
siiirit is departed. Also, a loaf of bread 
smuggled into the basket for the private 
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UBe of t}xo }^r8ou who currios the bread 
out is called a ** dead man.^’ 

Bead Ken's SheSs. Waitintf for 
dvad ineH^a shoes, Ijookiiig out for lega* 
cies; looking to stand in the place of 
some moneyed man when he is dead and 
buried. 

Bead Pan (77^0. A poem founded 
on the tradition that at tiie crucifixion a 
cry Bwqjt across the ocean in the hearing 
of many, “ Great I'an is Dead,” and that 
lit the same time the responds of the 
oracles ceased for ever. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has a poem so called 
(1814). 

Bead Reckoning. A calculation of 
the Bhi 2^*8 place without any observation 
of the heavenly bodies. A guess made 
by consulting the log, the time, the 
direction, the wind, and so on. Such a 
culculutiou may sadico for many prao- 
ti(^al j)uri>ose.s, but must not be fully 
relied on. 

Bead Ropee. Those wliich are fixed 
or do not run on blocks; so called 
because they have no activity or life in 
them. 

Bead Sea. So the Bomans colled 
the “Salt Sea.” Joso'phus saya that 
the vale of Siddim was changed into the 
Dead Sea at the destruction of Sodom 
Uindq. i. 8, 3, etc.). The water is of a 
dull green colour. Few fish are found 
theretii, but it is not true that birtls 
wliich venture near its vapours fall 
down dead. Tlie shores are almost 
barren, ^l^t hyenas and otlier wild beasts 
lurk there. Called the “Salt Sea” 
liecause of its saltness. The percentage 
of salt in the ocean generally is about 
three or four, but of the Salt Sea it is 
twenty -six or more. 

Bead-Sea Fruit. Fair to the eye, 
but nauseous to the taste ; fiill of pro- 
mise, but without i-eality. {See Apples 
OF Sodom.) 

Bead Set. He made a dead set at her, 
A pointed or decided determination to 
bring matters to a crisis. The itilusio& 
is to a setter dog that has discovered 
game, and makes a dead setat it. 

To he at a dead set is to be set fast, so 
as not to ho able to move. The allusion 
is to machinery. 

To mtike a dead set upon someone ia to 
atfack him resolutely, to set upon him ; 
the allusion l>eiug to dogs, bulls, etc., 
sot on each other to fight. 

Bead Sluurea. In theatrical sharing 
companies three or more BupomumeraTy 


shares are so called. The manager has 
one or more of these ^ares for his 
expoiries ; a star will have another ; and 
sometimes a shore, or part of a share, is 
given to an actor who has brought down 
the house, or made a hit. 

Bead Water. The eddy -water 
closing in with the ship's stern, os she 
passes through the Yrater, It shifts its 
places but is nke taking money from one 
pocket and putting it into another. 

« Bead Welgbt. The weight ef some- 
thing without life ; a burden that does 
nothing towards easing its own weight ; 
a person who encumbers us and roudei*s 
no assistance. {See Dea.d Lift.) 

Bead Wind {A), ^A wind directly 
opposed to a ship’s course ; a wind dead 
ahead. 

Bead Wood* in shipbuilding. Blocks 
of timber laid on the^ ship's keel. This 
is no part of the sliip, but it serves to 
make uie keel more rigid. 

Bead Works, in theology. Such 
works as do not earn salvation, or even 
assist in obtaining it. For such a 
pm-pose their value is nil. (Heb. ix. 14.) 

Boa£ 

JJcfff as an adder. {See belong Deaf 
Addeii.) 

Deaf as a post. Quite deaf ; or so 
inattentive as not to hear what is |faid. 
One might as well speak to a gate-pd^t 
or log of wood. 

Deaf a white cat. It is said that 
white cats are deaf and stupid. 

None so deaf as those who won't fiea)\ 
The French have the same locution : 
“ II s'y a de pire sourd quo celui qui ue 
veut pas entendre.” 

Beat Adder, “The deaf adder 
stoppeth her ears, and will not hearken 
to the voice of the diarmer, charm he 
never so wisely” (Psalm Wii. 4, 5). 
Captain Bruce says, “ If a viper eutera 
the house, the charmer is sent for, who 
eutioSB the serpent, and puts it into a 
bag. I have seen poisonoiis vipers twist 
round the hodies^of these p^lli in all 
directions, without having their fangs 
extracted.” Acoordhag to tradition, the 
asp stops its ears ivhen the channer 
utters hu incantation, by applying one 
ear to the ground and twisting its tail 
into the otiier. In the United States the 
copperhead is so called. 

BeaL A portion. “ A tenth deal of 
flour.” (Bxodus xxiz. 40.) (Gonnon,^ 
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Death. 


thell; Anglo-Saxon, die/, verb, dt^Utn^ 
to share ; Irish, doxl; English, Mc\ 

To deal the cards is to give each his 
dole or portion. 

Deal-flab. So called because of some 
fuiiciGcl resemblance to a deal-board, 
from its length and thinness. 

Dmui (the Latin Deednus), The chief 
over ten prebends or canons. • 

The Dean {11 Pioidno). Arlotto, the 
Italian liumorist. ^395-1488.) 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick. 
(1()G7-1745.) • 

Deans in Scott^s Heart of 

Midhthtan^ is Helen Walker. She is 
alwindoned by her lover, Qeordie Bobort- 
Hon [SUiimton], and condemned for 
child-murder. 

Jmnie Deans, Half-sister of Effie 
Deans, who walks all the way to Loudon 
to plead for her sister. She is a model 
of good sense, strong affection, and dis- 
interested heroism. {See Wixsatii.) 

“ Wo follow Pllprrlm tlirougrb hie i)roffro»« wltU 
iin mreroftt not Inferior to that Vr'tili which wo 
follow KliznlH'ih from 8il)oria to Mohcow, anil 
Ji'uuii' Drane from fidinburgU ru LoiiUuii.'’-~i.or(( 
Macaulay. 

Daar. Oh^ dear me! Begirded, but 
without evidence, as a corruption of the 
Italian 0 Dio mio ! 

Dear Bought and Far Brought or 

Df ar bought and far felt. A gentle 
reproof or some extravagant purchase 
of luxury. 

Deareat. ifost hateful, as dearest 
foe. The word dear, meaning ** belied,” 
is the Saxon dear (dear, rare) ; but dear, 
^‘hateful,*’ is the Atklo-Saxcm derian 
(to hurt), Scotch dei'e (to onno^^. 

“ Would T haU met my doareet too In heaven, 

Or pver 1 bad Men tliat day, Horatio.'* 

Stutkespimre: JIamlet, i. & 

Death, according to Miltou, is twin^ 
keeper with Sin, of Hell-gate. 

“The other aliapc 

(If Hhapo it might lie called that ebajie bad none 
DlRtiuguiabahlo in uiemlier, joint, or ilmli ; 
or eulMtanco might be called that thadow 
Moinotl .).... 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.'* 

MitUm: ParadUeJtost, ii.iMS-dTS. 

Death, {See Blage Dkaxb.) 

Death stands^ like Mercuries^ in every 
way, OSm Msbcubt.) 

Till death us do pari, {See DsPikBT.) 

' Angel of Death, {See Abov^Jahia, 
Azbael.) ^ 

At death's door. On the point of 
death ; veiy dangerously ilL 
In at the Heath. Present when the 
fox was caught and killed. 


Death and Doctor BimlMMik* 

Doctor Hornbook was John Wilson the 
amthecary, whom tffe poet met at the 
Torbolton Masonic Lodge. {Btmts.) 

Death from Strange Caunee. 

Aidchylns was killed by the fall of a 
tortoise on his bald head trom the claws 
of an eagle in the air. (J'alerim Maxi* 
mas^ ix. 12, and TUny : History ^ vii. 7.) 

AgatkoeUe (4 syl.), tyrant of Sicily, 
was killed ^ a toothpick ut the age of 
ninoty-flve.*^ 

Anae'reon was choked by a graj^estono. 
{Pliny : History, vii. 7.) 

Dassus {Quin las Lui:dnm) died from 
the prick of a needle in his loft thumb. 

(•hakhas^ the soothsayer, died of 
laughter at tho thought of having out- 
lived the predicted hour of his deafli. 

Charles VIII., of France, conducting 
his queen into a tennis-court, strucK 
his head against the li^tol, and it caused 
Ills deatli. 

Fh&'»b^,tho Boman ^reetor, was choked 
by a single goat-hair in the milk which 
lio was driukuig. {Pliny : History ^\n, 7.) 

Fredniek Letvis, Pruice of Woles, 
died fi*om the blow of u cricket-ball. 

Oallm {Cornelius), the pitetor, and 
Titus Haterlus, a knight, each died 
while kissing the hand of his wife. 

Gahrielle {La belle), the mistress of 
Henri IV., died from eating an orange. 

Itadaeh died of thirst in the harvest- 
field because (in observance of the rule 
of St. Patrick) ho refused to drink a 
drem of anything. 

Lep'idws {Qmntue JEm’ilim), going 
out of his, house, struck his ^at toe 
against the threshold and expired. 

Louis VI, met with his death from a 
pig running under his horse and oaudug 
it to stumble. 

Marqutte died of laughter on seeing 
a. monkey tr^^ig to pull on a pair ox 
boots. 

Otway, the poet, in a starving con- 
dition, had a guinea given him, on whidi 
he bought a loaf oi bread, and died 
whUo swaMowiiw the first mouthful. 

Pam^hiPtus {(Metus Bahius), a man of 
prsetonan rank, died while asldng a boy 
what o'clock it ♦as. 

Philonfenes (4 syl.) died of laughter 
at seeing an ass eating tho figs y^yidsd 
for his owndeseert. {faleriusJtsueimus,) 

Placut {PhiUipot) droppedi^own dead 
while in the act of paying a DiU. {Baea* 
berry the Elder.) 

QuenelauU, a Kormon ph 3 rsioian, of 
MQnt{>ellier, died from a slight wound 
made in his hand in extraetinga splinter. 
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Haufeiun {Appius) was choked to death 
supping up the white of an under-boiled 
egg. \Vl\ny : Histhrif, vii. 33.) 

Torqudim {Aulm Manhm)^ a gentle- 
man of consular rank^ died in the act of 
taking a cheesecake at dinner. 

VijUla {Lucius Tuscim)^ the physician, 
died in the act of taking a oraught of 
medicine. 

William III. died from hie horse 
stumbling over a mole-hill. 

Zntxis^ the neat painter, died of 
Iduglitor at sight of a nag wliich he hud 
just depicted. 

V It will be observed that four of the 
list diod of laughter. No doubt the 
reader will be able to add other ex- 
amples. 

Death in the Pot. During a dcai'th 
in Gil gal, there was made for the sous 
of the prophets a pottage of wild herbs, 
some of which were poisonous. When 
the sons of tho pK)phets tasted the pot- 
tage, they cried out, ** There is death in 
tho Then Blislia put into it some 

meal, and its poisonous qualities were 
counteracted. (2 Kings iv. 40.) 

Death under Shield. Deatli in 
battle. 

“Hor finavlnAtion liiul huen fttiiiiliariAocl with 
wild aud bloody e>ont8 .... aixl had been 
(rainocl iiii to coiiaidor an honourable ‘death 
under Hhield* (as that in a Held of Imttle was 
termed) a deuirabic tornii nation to tho lifo of a 
warrior."— iStr W. Heott : The Betrothed, chai>. «. 

Death-helL A tinkling in the oars, 
supposed by the Scotch peasantry to 
announce tho death of a fneud. 

" 0 iadj; ’tiM dark, an' I heard tho denth-bcll. 

All' I tlarenii jjao j ouder for ftowd nor fee." 

James Hogg : Mountain Bard. 

Death-meal ( J). A funeral ]>anquet. 

DoAth-moalH.aBtliej w ere tcrnie<l. were siiread 
in honour of the doceasod."— A'ir Ir. Scott: The 
Betrothetf, chap. 7. 

Death-watch. Any sf^cies of Ano- 
bium, a genus of wood-boring beetles 
that make a clicking sound, once sup- 
posed to presage death. 

Death’s Head. Bawds and pro- 
curesses used to wear a ring Tearing the 
impression of a death’s head in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Allusions not un- 
oominon in plays of the period. 

“ Sell Aome ut my closths to buy ttaoe a dcAth's- 
head, and put fit] upon tlu middle lln nor, JTuur 
least cnnsiderin;; bawds do so much."— Meetmger : 
OW Lowe, iv. 1. 

Death's Head on a Mofistiofc. A 

thin, sickly person, a mere anatomy, is 
BO called. When practical jokes were 
more common it was by no means un- 
ilBUol to mount on a mopstick a turnip 


with holes for eyes, and a caud e iusiile, 
to s^are travellers at night time. 

Deaths-man. An executioner ; a 
jierson who kills another brutally but 
lawfully. 

" Great Hector’s deatliB-inan " 

Meg wood: Iron Age. 

Dehateable Land. A tract of land 
lietween the Esk and Sark, claimed by 
both England and Scotland, aud for a 
long time the subject of dlsnuto. This 
tract di land was the hotbea of thieves 
and vagabonds. 

De'bon. One of the heroes who 
accompanied Brute to Britain. Ac- 
cording to British fable, Devonshire is 
the county or share of Dobon. (*SV*r 
Devonshire.) 

Debonair' [Le Dehomiairo]. Louis I. 
of Fiance, sometimes called in English 
The Mceky son and successor of Charle- 
magne ; a man of courteous nuiuners, 
cheerful temper, but effeminate and de- 
ficient in moral energy. (778, 814-810.) 

D^hiie. The debris of an army. The 
remnants of a routed army. Ddbris means 
tlio fragments of a wo^l-do\^^l rock. It 
is a geological term (debneery to break 
down). 

Debt of Nature. To pay the debt of 
Xatnre, To die. Life is a loan, not a 
gift, and the debt is paid off by death. * 

“ The Blemler debt to Nature’s aulckly mill." 

Qtmrles : JCmbtems. 

Deoam'eron. A volume of talcs re- 
lated fh tm daps (Greek, deka^ hvnvcrd)^ 
as tho Decamet'on of lioccac’cto^ which 
contains one hufidred tales related in 
ten da 3 's. 

Deeamp'* He decamped in the middle 
of the my hi. Left witnout paying his 
debts. A military term from the Latin 
de~campm (from the field) ; French, de- 
camper^ to march away. 

Deoanlller. To be off, to decamp, 
to escape. A curious instance of argot. 
Canille is old French for apupa, 

imago, or chrysalis. Those afterwards 
b€M)ome wing& insects and take tlieir 
flight So a visitor says in France, “ 11 
faut me or “ Jffaut decamiler.'^ 

I must be off. 

Deoemher. (Latin, the tenth month.) 
So it was when the year began in March 
with the vernal equinox ; but since 
JanuaiT and February have been in- 
serted before it, the term is quite in- 
correct 
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DeMpMon. 

“ Doubclesg tlie iilMsure is aH (freat 

Of lieing ai to uJjeat : 

As UM>korB>ou feel luoat deligUt 

ITmt loast i)ercctve a jutfgler'fl aleiffLt, 

Aiidatill the letatbey iiuaeratand. 

The luoru they admire hi«i ateiulic of hand.*' 
JitUler : JiudlonUy iiart il. 8. 

Decide (2 svl.) meana **to knock 
ouL’^ Several things being set before a 
otson, lie elimiiiatea all but one, which 
0 selects as his choice. A decided ,man 
is uiic who quickly eliminates every idea 
but the one he intends to adhere.^. 

DeoixAo. A man in dteimo^i.e. a 
hobby-d6>hoy. Jousou uses tlie pbra.ie 
in deruiio~sexto. 

Deck. A pack of cards, or that part 
of the imck which is left after tlie hands 
have lieeu dealt. 

lint wlillst lie tlioiifrht to stfwl tlio Hinkle ‘ ten,’ 

Tbf ■ IviiiK* wa» Bb l.v llngeivd from tlio deck." 
hhdkenfitate : 3 Utnry 17 ., \. 1 . 

To Htveep the deck. To clear off all the 
stakes. {See above.) 

To deck is to decorate or adorn. 
(Anglo-Saxon, deean; Dutch, dekken^io 
cover.) 

" I thonght thy btide^lied to ha\e docked, awoot 

liiHid, 

And not have Blrewed thy grave." 

UhakfBpwTc: JJumlety \ . 1 . 

Clear the decks— ‘i.e. get out of the 
way ; your room is better than your 
coinx3auy ; I am going to be busy. A sea 
term. Decks are cleared before action. 

Decking CburOhes. Isaiah (lx. 13) 
enyfJ: “The ^lory of Lebanon slioll 
come unto th£ ; the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree, and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuaiy.” The 
“ glory of Lebanon is the cedar- tree. 
These are not the evergreens mainly 
used in church decorations. At Christ- 
mas the holly is chiefly used, though those 
mentioned by Isaiah abound. 

D^ooUetd [da-coal^ta], Nothbtg even 
decollete should be uttered before Utdiee — 
i.e. bearing the least semblance to a double 
entendre. D^colleti is the French for a 
“ dress cut low about the boeom.^* 

Deooimtion Day. May 30th; set 
a|)art in the United States for decorating 
the graves of those whoielLinthe “ War 
of the Union” (1861-5). 

Decoy Duok. A bait or lure ; a 
duck taught to allnra others into a iiet,^ 

' and employed for this purpose. 

Deorep'it. Unable to make a noise. 
It refers rather to the mute voice and 
ifileiit foote|op of old age 'than to its 
broken streo^h. (Latin, de^er^,) 


Deo'fuiiaa Gate. The gate where 
the 10th cohorts of the lemons wero 
posted. It was Opposite the Proetorian 
to, and fartliest from the enemy, 
atin, (ieeem, ten.) 

Dedallaa. Intricate ; variegated. 
So called fiom Mdalos^ who made the 
Cretan labyrinth. 

Dedlook (Sir Leieestei'). An honour- 
able and truuif ul gentleman, but of such 
fossilised ideas tliat no “ tongue of man ” 
could sliake his prejudices. {Charles 
Dickens : Bleak Tlome.) 

Dee— i.r. D for a detective. Look 
shaty ! the dees are about. 

Dee {Dr. John). A man of vast 
knowledge, whose libnuy, musouin, and 
mathematical instrumoiits wero valued 
at On one occasion the populace 

broke into his house and destroyed the 
greater part of his valuable collection, 
under tlie notion that Dee held inter- 
course with the devil. He ultimately 
died a pauper, at the advanced ago of 
eiglity-oue, and was buried at Mortlake. 
He professed to be able to raise the dead, 
and had a magic mirror, afterwards in 
Horaiio Walpole's collection at Straw- 
berry Hill (1527-1608). 

Dec's speculum or mirror^ in wliich 
liersoiis were told they could see their 
frieuds in distant lands and how they 
were occupied. It is a piece of solid 
piuk-tintea glass about tlie size of au 
orange. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

Deo Mtllc. If you hud the rent of 
Dee Mills, you would spend il all. Deo 
Mills, lit Cneshiro, useil to yield a very 
large annual rent. ( Chesh ire protrrb,) 

" Them wa» n jolly miller 
Li \ cd on rbe 1 IV er Pee ; 

He worked and siinK from morn to nlglit— 
No lark so Iditlie as lie \ 

And tills iSie liunlen of bts Bonif 
For ever used to l»e— 

I care for noliody, no, not 1, 

Jf nolHidy cares for me.' " 

Bickeridaff : Love in a Village tirOi*), 

Deer. Supposed by poets to shed 
tears. drops, however, which fall 
from their eyes are not tciirs, but an 
oily secretion from the so-called tear-pits. 

“A iMArse<iuesterert staff .... 

Pid come to tanguish .... sod tue biff round 

tears 

Coiiraed one another down bis innocent nose 
In nttoous chase.” 

^ makeepeare : As You like It, il. L'. 

Small deer. Any small oaimal ; and 
used metaphorically for any collection 
of trifles or trifling matters. 

** mtt mice and rats, and snch small d<>er, 

Iftave heea Tom's food for sewn ions year.’* 
SfMkesp^s i htat, iil. 4. 
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Deemayer* The hero of a novel ro 
called, t>y F. Cooi^er.c He i« the tieau- 
idcal of a man without cultivation — 
honourable in Rcntimeut, truthful, and 
brave a» a lion ; pure of heart, and with- 
out roproauh in conduct. The character 
ap})ear8, uudor different names, in live 
novels — 2'Ae' DeerHlaycr, The Tathfindei'^ 
The hmt of the Mdhicaue^ The TioneerSy 
and The Trairic, {See Natty BumpO.) 

Bees (The), {Sec ahoie Bee.) 

Deev-Blnder. Tamnuras, King of 
Persia, who defeated the Deev king and 
the fierce Bemrusli, but was slam by 
Houndkonz, another powei*ful Beev. 

Default. Judgment hy default is 
wlien the defendant does not appear in 
court on the day appointed. The judge 
gives Rfuiteuce in favour of the plaintin, 
uot because the plaintiff is right, but 
from tlie default of the defendant. 

Defeat. ‘‘ What though the field be 
Jostr* all is not lost . {MtUon : Taraduc 
Jonty i. line 105-G.) 

“All is lost but honour’* {Tout est 
perdUy madanWy fore Phonnenr) is what 
Fraii(;oi3 I. is said to have written to 
his niolhor, after the Battle of Pavia 
ill bVJo. 

Defeat. There is a somewhat straugo 
comiectiou between defeat and de* 
feature. Defeat is the French defaity 
nil -made or un-douo ; Latin, de-jactm 
{defeetusy our “defect”) ; md feature is 
the Norman faiture, Latin factifrOy the 
make-up, frame, or form. Hence old 
writers have used the word “ defeat ” to 
mean disfigure or spoil tlio fonn. 

“Defeaf tl»y fa^Diir [faiv] wJtlj .*01 usuriied 
Iwsril."- Shakispenre : Othdlo, i. 3. 

Defen der of tbo Fatih. A title 
given by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. of 
England, in 1621, for a Latin treatise 
0?t the Seven Sacrameftie. Many pre- 
vious kings, and even subjects, had 
been termed “defenders of the Catholic 
faith,” “defenders of the Church,” and 
so on, but no one had borne it^ a title. 
The sovere^ of Spain is entitle Catho^ 
hey and of France Most Chfistian. 

“ God Mesa the King! I mciA the 'tsltli'i de- 
fender ! ’ 

God hlesB—no bsmi in blessing the Piretendef. 
But who Pi'etenrter is, or who is ktug— 

CJod hlofes us all ! t hat's quite another thing '* 
John Bi/ron : Shm-thand irtiMr. 

? Bichai-d II., in a writ to the 
^eriifs, uses these words: **£cclesia cujtis 
nos ^fensoi' siwaws,” and Henry VII.- in 
the Black Book, is called “ Defender of 
the Faith ; ” but the pope gave the title 
to Henry VT^., and xrom that time to 


this it has been peipetuated. (S^'Gbaoe- 
LESS 'Flobin.) 


De'flolt {Madantej, Marie Antoinette. 
So called ikcause sne was always de- 
manding money of her ministors, and 
never had any. According to the Bevo- 
lutionary song : 

" La boulang^e a des crus, * 
gul no lui content guero.” 

{See Bases.) 

Da^^'erate (4 syl.) is to he worse 
than tue parent stock. (Latin, genus.) 

Del Gratia. By God’s grace. Intro- 
duced into English chaiters in 1106; as 
much as to say, **det non honnutun 
gratiaj* by divine right and not man’s 
appoiutmont. The archbishop of Can- 
ternury from 676 to 1170 assumed the 
same style. 

V From the time of Offa, King of 
Mercia (a.d. 780), we fiud occasionally 
the same or some similar assumption as, 
JJei dono, Ch^'tsto donante, etc. Tlie 
Archbishop of Canterbury is now divina 
providenha. 

Dei Gratia omitted on a florin. {See 
Ghacfxess Fixiein.) 

Dei Judttoiimi (Latin). The judg- 
ment of God ; so the judgment by 
ordeals was called, because it was sup- 
posed tliat God would deal rightly with 
the appellaute. 

Deiani'ra. Wife of Herculg^s, and 
tho inadvertent cause of his death. 
Nessos told her that anyone to whom 
she gaye a shirt steeped in his blood, 
woula love her with undyiug love ; she 
gave it to her husband* ana it caused 
him Buch agony that iie burnt himself 
to death on a funeral pile. Beianira 
killed herself for grief. 

Del|ili'o1nui (4 syl.). One of the sous 
of Priam, and, next to Hector, the 
bravest and boldest of all the Trojans. 
On the death of his brother Paris, he 
married Helen; but Helen betrayed 
him to her first husband, Menela'os^ who 
slew him. {Hwner's Iliad and VtrgiVs 
JEneid,) 

DattiM. ^ 


Air: Ariel, Elves C^ffu1ar,ElQ. 

CavM or CaiMni« .*19111-] eople (Beg-folk, bug s 

’gilt). 

; Ceres (S «*).) (Greek, BemSter). 

Vesta. 

Bfogumee; Mercury (Greek, HerntBs). 

^BtS?(fkeJ?*?l!ree In naniT)cr (Greek, Psrc«, 
M«urw,:isyl.,Keres). _ 

Ffre.' Vslcsn (Givek, HepluusKto, 3 eyl.). Yest^ 
Bii)c|)>er. 

fSS?;' in noiDlier (Greek, Bnnienyaeiv 
4 sfL, Vrinn^ee). 
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burdens; Friftims, TertumDUB with hlB wife 
rnniOiia. • 

Oracet CTke) : Tlireo la numlier (Greek, Cliarl* 

tOB). 

mtlB : TrollB. There are also Wood Trolls and 
WatergTrolls. (.Vm belom Mountains.) 

Home Spirtte (g.v.) ; Ponites <a syl.), Lares (2 
syl.). 

Huntinq: Diana (Greek, Artemis). 

Jnfenua Jtegume: Pluto, with Ills wife Proscr- 
pirip, S syl. (Greek, A'ldSs and PerseDlidnS). 

JJiMtice : Tlieiu'is, Astnea, Memesis. 

Love : Cuiiid (Greek, Kros). 

Marriage: Hyiueii. • 

Medicine : >9£scuiftiJiU8. 

Mmee: Trolls. w, 

Jfertung: Aurora'COreek. EM). • 

MountaUui ; Oi’fiads fir Orflides (4 syl.), from the 
Greek, opoc, a mountain; Trolls. 

Gcrou (The) : Ocenii'ides. • 

Poetru and Matte: Apollo, the nine Muses. 

Jftnnboie (The) : fris. 

Jtirhee ; PluCiia. Bliakesix^are sixviks <if Plutiis' 
nunc;' (Jiihnt Cttnar^ iv. a). 

Eiiwh and Wtrfmws: Pluviftlus, 4 B.\l. (Gm'k, 
PotamSules, ft S) 1.). 

Sea (IVif); ^'optllHP (Gre*ik. Posehhm.Ssyl.J.hls 
Bon Trirori, Weeks, MonimidH, Nereids (a sjI.a 
(Sre Hoa.) 

Shepherds and tlioir Flocks .* Pan, the Batym. 

Nio iifoii. Lakes, Btooht,vti\\ N€-eideBor Naliuls 
(•- B> 1.). 

Ttme: Saturn (Greek, (dirOiios). 

W'rtr; Mars (Greek. Ai^i), Belldna, Tiu)r. 

Waler-nympht : Naiads C-» syl.), Undine (2 syl.). 

Winds (The) : .EttUiB. 


M'flis: BacrliUB (Greek, Diouj'sfls). 

W’isdow.- Minerva (Greek, Pallas, All.5o€, <.r 
PallaS'Athenij). 

Woods: Diyads (A Hanui-Ilryad presides i>\er 
some pnrtirnfar tree), Wood-Trolls. 

I’onth : H«li6. 


? Of course this is not mraut for a 
complete list of heatlioii and pagan 
deities. Such a list would require a 
volume. 


Mjeimer 4 la Fonrcliette (Freucli). 
Breakfast with forks ; a cold collation ; 
a breakfast i^ the middle of the day, 
with meat and wine ; a lunch. 

• 

Delawft^ U,S. America, was granted 
by charter in 1701 to* Lord De la Ware, 
who first explored the bay into which 
the river empties itself. 


Delec'tnbto Hovmtlilitf (TAd), in 
Bunyan^s Ft'ogrew, are a range 

of mountains from whi^ the ** Celestiu 
City” may be seen. They are in Im- 
nianiiers land, and are covered with 
sheep, lor which Immanuel had died. 


Dol^ or more correctly J)c^fL A 
common sort of pottery made at Delft 
in Holland, about 1310. t 


De'lla» of Pope's line, Slander or 
poison dread from D^fia's ra^,” was 
Lady Deloiaine, who married W. Win- 
• dam of Carshain, and died 1744. The 
person said to have been pdsoned was 
Miss Mackenzie. iSaiim and MiMUh 
i;81.) V 

Delia ie ml better kwoMtn ia autv0f4* 


the wnon is so inthnate and 
well known that the yard-dog will not 


bark at his approach. It is from Virgil, 
who makes his shepherd Menalcas boost 
** That his sweetheart is as well known 
to his dog as Delia the shephordoss.” 
{Edoffae*, iii. 07.) 

Delias. The sacred vessel made by 
Tliesons (2 syl.) and sent annually from 
Athens to Delos. This annual fi^tival 
lasted 30 days, duiing which no Athenian 
could be put to death, and as Socrates 
was coiiicmuod duriug this period liis 
death was doforred till the return of the 
sacrod vessel. The ship had been so 
often repaii'ed that not a stick of the 
original vessel remained at the time, yet 
was it tho identical ship. So the body 
changes from infancy to old ago, and 
though no single particle remains con- 
stant, yet the man 0 feet high is identical 
with Ills infant body a span long. (Some- 
times called Theonn,) 

Delight is ** to make light.” Hence 
Shakespeare speaks of the disembodied 
soul as the delighted spirit .... 
blown with restless violence round aViOut 
the pendant World ” {Memure for Mea» 
mrey iii. 1). So again he says of giftS) 
“ the more delayed, delighted ” (Cgtnhc* 
liney V. 5), meaning the longer they are 
delayed the ” lighter” or less valuable 
they are esteemed. Delighted, in the 
seuse of ” pleased,” means light-hearted, 
with buoyant spirits. 

2'he delight of mankind. So Titus, the 
Homan emperor, was entitled (40, 79-81). 

X>alir'iii]n* From the Latin lira (tho 
ridge left by the plough), hence the verb 
de-lira^rey to make an irregular ridge or 
balk in ploughing. DeUme is one vmose 
mind is not projjerly tilled or cultivated, 
a person of irregular intellect ; and de^ 
liHnm is tho state of a jieraon whoso 
mental facuHies are like a field full of 
balks or irregularities, (^fke Pbisvabxoa- 
TION.) 

Daila CroB'iMuui or Della Cnt^cm 
School, •So called from Crttsca, the 
Florentine acadismy. The name is ap- 
plied to a fi^ool of poetry started by 
some young Englishmen at Florence in 
tlie latter part ox the eighteenth century. 
These silly, sentimental affectations, 
which appewed in the World and the 
Oracle^ created for a time ^uite a furoi'e. 
The whole affair was mercUi^sBiy gibbeted 
in the Baviad and Mavidd of CKfford. 
(Academia della Crusea literally means, 
the Academy of Chaff, and its object 
was to silt the irm the Italian um- 

guage, or to purify it.) • 
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Xl^lmon'ico. The great Americuu 
cuiniuior, of New York/ 

“Thf tal)U* iiur\l(o io nf lioavy iiilvor, Krontii 
rut glasBTH, and inifulHdiiiu ciiiiui ; and tlir mraliii 
lU'o woreby of Drlinoitiro."— 77ie oracle, Augimc 
2Kd, lH8-i, 1». 4M*. 

Delos. A floating island ultimately 
made fust to the bottom of the sea by 
Posoi'don (Neptune)- Ai>ollo having 
become possessor of it by exchange, 
made it his favourite retreat. It is one 
of the Cyclades. ^ 

Dolphl or Delphos, A town of Pho'- 
ois, famous for a temple of Apollo and 
for an oracle ceh^bratca in every age and 
country. So called from its twin peaks, 
which the Greeks called brothers (^z- 
dt‘lphoi). 

Delphln Classioa. A set of Latin 
chissica edited ill France by thirty-nine 
scholars, under the superintendence of 
Montausier, BoHsiiqt, and Hiiet, for tho 
use of the sou of Louis XIV., culled the 
Unnid JiaHph'ui, Their chief value 
consists in their verbal indexes or con- 
cordances. 

Derta. The island formed at the 
mouth of a river, which usually assumes 
a triangular form, like tho Greek letter 
( A ) called di'Ua ; as tho delta of tho 
Wile, the delta of tho Danube, Rhine, 
Ganges, Indus, Niger, Mississippi, Po, 
and so on. 

Del'iige. After me the Deluge [“ Aprk 
moi le When I am dead the 

del uge may come for aught I cure. Gener- 
ally ascrilied to Prince Metteniioh, but 
the Friiioe borrowed it from Mine. Pom- 
padour, who laughed off all the remon- 
strances of ministers at her extravagance 
liv saying, “ Aprh nous le deluge ” 
(Kuinrif you like, when wc are dead luid 
gone). w 

Deluges (8 syl.}. The chief, hesides 
that recorded in the Bible, are the follow- 
ing The deluge of Foht, tho Chinese ; 
the Sutgm'vdta, of the Indians ; the 
Az.vaM')W,of the Assyrians; thi^extcun 
deluge ; and the Greek deluges of 
cu hun and Og'gg^s, 

V The most celebrated painting of 
Noah’s Flood is by Poussin, in Paris; 
aud that by Raphael is in the Vatican 
(Rome). • 

Demerit has reversed its original 
meaning (Latin, deinereo^ to merit, to 
deserve). Hence Plautus, Denwrit.^ 
dai'e lurvdas (to accord due praise) ; 
Ovid, KufuXna cuUa deme^^isse ; Livy, 
demet'dti benejicio eiviteiiem. ITie is 


intensive, as in ** de-mand,’* ‘‘ de- 
scribes,’^ “de-clttim,” etc.; not the pri- 
vative deorsmuj as in tho word “de- 
fame.” 

“ My demerits [dewrtsl 
May Bpetik uiihoniiettid.*' 

Hhakeejtearc : Othello, f. 

Demljaliii {A), A glass vessel with 
a large body and small neck, enclosed in 
wickerwork like a Florence flask, and 
containing more than a bottle. (French, 
dame-JemnCf “ Madam Jane,” a corrup- 
• tioii of Damaghan^ a town in Persia 
famous for its glass works.) 

Demi-monde. Lorettos, courtezan s. 
Le beau moude means “ fashioiiahlo so- 
ciety,” and detni -moude the society only 
half acknowledged. 

“ Demi-monde imidicH not only recnptriition and 
n Ktains, hut a corliitn mocihI 8Landing."-iVaDor/of/ 
Itevuw. 

Demi-rep. A woman whose charac- 
ter has been blown u|»on. Contraction 
of demi-reputatiou. 

Demiurge (3 syl.), in the language 
of IHatoiiists, means tliat mysterious 
agent which made the world and all that 
it contains, i’he Logos or Word spoken 
of by St. John, in tho first chapter of his 
gospel, is the Domiurgus of Hatonising 
Christians. In the Gnostic systems, 
Jehovali ^s an eon or emanation of tlie 
Supreme Being) is the Demiurge. 

iHiwer l8 not timt of nn HlMohite ranine: 
blit only n worlil-iuAker, a domliirj^r- ; mid rlii8 
does not niiHwor to the human idea of 4eity."~ 
IFmWu'U.' Semm and HeUgiun, ehiip. x. i». siKf. 

• 

Demotdliea'tion of troops. The 
disorgalhisation of them, tlie aisarmiug 
of them. This is a french military term. 
To “ mobilise ” troops is to render tliom 
liable to bo moved on service out of their 
quoi'ters; to “demobilise” them is to 
send tliem home, so that tliey cannot be 
moved from their quarters against any- 
one. To olionge from a war to a peace 
footing. 

Domoo'raoy. A Republican form of 
government, a commonwealth. (Greek, 
demos- kratiUy the rule of the people.) 

Demoo'rlto^ The laughing philo- 
sopher of AhdoTa. He should rather be 
termed the dei'iding philosopher, because 
he derided or laughed at i^pWs folly or 
vanity. It is said that tie put out his 
eyes that he might think more deeply. 

** Deniocrltus, dear drell , ro a’ lal t eart h, , 

And with our lolliva glut thy heiglitencd 
mirth." J^ior. 

Detnodriim Jumor, Robert Burton; 
author of The AnaUmy of Melancholy 
(1676-1640). 
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Demod'CKMNk A ntiustrel i/vho, ac- 
cording to Homer, eaug the amours of 
Mars aud Venus in the court oi Alciu'obs 
while Ulysses was a guest there. 


Demogorgon. A terrible dd<^% 
-whose very iiame was capable o^ro- 
duciiig the most horrible enects. Hence 
^j-lton speaks of the dreaded name of 
Bemogorgon*’ {Paradise Losty ii. 96d). 
This tyrant king of the elves and* fays 
lived on the Himalayas, and once in five 
years summoned all his subjects before 
him to give an account of their steward- 
ship. Spenser (book iv. 2) says, 
dwells in the deep abyss whore the three 
fatal sisters dwell.” (Greek daimoify 
demon ; yoryos, terrible.) 


•' WuBt 1 call y(»ur iimater to niy aid, 

At itread name the trciiibliiiKfuvii*}* quake, 

ih‘|] Btnnda nhaahed, and cnrMrH loiindatioiiB 
HliJikc " Kowe : Lucan'n /'Aui nalia, a i. 

“ litMi the morn ariwja iioiu* are found, 

J'-nr (■} uol Dcriiofforgon wnlkH liih round, 

Aud .. . IlndB a fairy la^ in light, 

Ho (IviAca ilu) wroicli liofore, auU hu^hCK into 
iiii-'lii " 

/h t/di9i : The FUnrer and the Leaf, 41K.'-S. 


Demon of Matrimonial Unhapiil- 
nesa Asmode'us, who slew the wjven 
hushnnds of Sara. {Tobit.) (jSec Asmo- 

Prince of Pevwns, Asmode us. {Tal- 
mud,) 

"Demon {King), The electorate; the 
proletfiriat. K'ot the mob, hut those 
- who choose and elect our senators, and 
are tlicrofore the virtual rulers of tlie 
natioti. 

Demoo'ihSitM’ Lantom. A cho- 
ra'gic monument erected by Lysic'rates 
in Athens, originally surmounted by the 
tripod won by Uysifarates. A ” tripod ” 
was awarded to everyone in Athens who 
produced the best dr^a or choral piece 
of his tribe. The street in which De- 
mosthenes* Lantern stood was full of 
tlmse trij)ods. 

Demnrrage. An allowance made to 
the master or owners of a ship by the 
frcigliters for detaining her in port longer 
than the time agreed upon. (Latin, de- 
moranj to delay.) 

The extra da> b heyond tba lay days .... are 
called (layH of doiuurnige.”'-gSfen4 ; VemmenturiSH^ 
Aul. III. part V. lecture xlvll. p. LW. 

Demy". A ^ize of paper between royal 
and crown. Its size is 22^ in. x 17} in. 
It is from the French wora demi (iu^, 
and means demi -royal fa small royal), 
royal being 25 in. x 2(> in* The old 
watermark is a fleur'-de^lit. 

• A Ikwy^oi MagdaleneCkdl^, Oxford, 
is a ” superior*’ sort of achtw, hglf a 
Fellow. 


Den. Evening. (Jod ye yood dati 
t.p. God (give) good evening. This U 
the iiual a of good joined to the ” eu,” a 
contraction of evening. 

Dena'rlnik A Boman silver coiu, 
eauul in value to ten ases {deni^ascs). 
The word was used in France and Eng- 
land for the inferior coins, whotlier 
silver or cooper, and for ready money 
generally. Now d {denanus) stands for 
money less than a sliilliiig, os £ a d. 

“ The (foimriim .... shown to our Lord .... 
WR8 tilt' trilmte-imuiey i«ual>le hy the Jews to the 
Ilnmnn eiupiTor.nnd iiuiHt not lx* confounded ^ ith 
tilt* tribute luiid to the Teiu|ilt*.*'— Jt. Naddni : 
Jewish Catua/jey chnp. .\i. p. 

• Benariits Dei [God’s x»©owy]* An 
earnest of a bargam, which was ^ven to 
the church or poor. 

Jknaru St, Petri [Peter’s ponce]. One 
penny from each family, given to the 

Jlenanus teriius cowiia'tus, Ono-third 
of the lienee of tl^ county, which was 
paid to the earl. The other two- thirds 
belonged to the Crown. (See D.) 

Den'lxen. A made citizen-^-i.e. an 
alien who has been uaturalisedby letters 
patent. (Old Frorich deinzein ; Latin 
dc^iniusy from within.) 

“A detiixeu is n kind of iiiuldle state, iH'twcoii 
an alien and a iiatimil-hurii aubjcct, and isirtakcs 
of tx)th." JJlarketone : Cowmentariee, book i. 

ohfiii. X. p. 371 . 

Dennis (John), called the ” Ix^st 
abused man in Engbind.” Swift and 
Pope both satirised him. He is called 
ZoiluB. 


Denouement (3syl.). The untying 
of a plot ; the winding-up of a novel or 
play.^* (French dmomry to untie.) 

Densns {^t,), according to tradition, 
carried his head, after martyrdom, for 
six miles, and then deliberately laid it 
down on spot where stands the 
mesent catliedral bearing his name. 
This absurd tale took its rise from an 
ancient pamtinuy in which the artist, 
to represent the martyrdom of the 
bishop, drew a headless Ixxly ; but, in 
order tllbt the trunk might be recognised, 
placed the head in front, between the 
martyr’s hands. 

Sir Denys Brandy in Grabbe’s Boron^hy 
is a connti^ magnate who apes humility. 
Qe rides on a sorry brown pony ”not 
worth £5,” but mounts .his Ikckey on a 
racehorse, “twice victor for a plate.” 

Denys Brand is the of a charac- 
ter hy no means imcommon. 

Duo CHniitloo G^tin)* Thanks to 
God. ^ 
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l>eo Juvaiite (Latin). With Goers 
help. 

Deo, non Fortune* (Latin). From 
God, not from mere lutjk ; [1 attribute 
it] to God and not to blind cbunco. 

Deo Volente, contracted into D. V. 
(Latin). God being willing ; by God’s 
will. 


De'odand means something given 
to God” {(leo-danditm). This was the 
case when a man met with his de^ith 
through injuries inflicted by soiAe chat- 
tel, as by tne fall of a ladder, the toss of 
a bull, or the kick of a horse. In such 
cases the cause of death was sold, and 
the proceeds given to the Cliurcli. The 
custom was based on the doctrine of 
purgatory. As the person was sent to 
his account without the sacrament of 
extreme unction, the money thus raised 
served to pay for masses for his repose. 
Deodauds wei^e abolished September 1st, 
1840. 

Dapart. To part thorougldy; to^ 
separate effectually. The marriage ser- 
vice in the aiujient prayer-books bad 
“ till death us depart,” or “ till alimony 
or death us departs,” a sentence which 
has been corrupted into “ till death us 
do part.” 


“ nofijre tlicy settle hands niul heiirts, 
Till alimony ur ileath <U*enrts.” 

nutter : Hmlihratt. 


ill. n. 


Depart'ment. France is divided 
into departments, as Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into counties or 
shires. From 1708 it was divided into 
governiHintSy of which thirty- two were 
grand and oiglit petit. In 1790, by a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly, it 
was mapped out dv novo into eighty- 
three dei)artnients. In 1804 the number 
of de])artmcut,s was incmised to 107, and 
ill 1812 to 130. In 1815 the tenitory 
was redu(,*ed to eighty-six (Jcpaitments, 
and continued so till 1860, when Savoy 
and Nice were added. The prasent 
number is eighty -seven. 

Dependenoo. An existing quarrel. 
(A tenu used among swordsmen .J 

" I.ft u« . . . until 1 (?lvo you iiiy oi>inion 
oil ihiB deiicmUMR'o . . . for If wt; coolly examine 
the mate of our iloi>eii(lence. wo may the lK*tter 
ui>lii*e]i('nd whether the HiAterathiVe have doomed 
one of imtoe\i»late the Bame with our hlood.”— 
Sir M'. ik'oU: I'Ht JUonasterw, chap. axl. 

De'ptngea (2 syl.) or Dvep^ings, A 
breadth of netting to be sewed on a 
hoddg (net) to make it suificiratly large. 
Sometimos the breadth is called a depths 
and the act of sewing one depth on 
anothw la called deepening the net. In 
1574 the Dutch settlers at- Yarmouth 


were requii'ed “ to provide' themselves 
with twine and depinges in foreign 
places.” 

Depnta'tioiuu The year of deputa- 
tions. The eighth of the Hedj'rah, 
after Mahomet's victory over the Arabs 
nciu* Ta'if, when deputations from all 
parts flocked to do him homage. 

Depn'te (2 syl.L To dei>ute means 
to nrune or cut on a part : deputation 
is the ]iaTt cut off. A deputation is a 
slip cut off to represent the whole. 
'(Latin, depu'to.) 

^Derbnnd [iron']. A town on tlic 
Caspian, commanding the coast road. 
D’Hcrbelot says : “ Lcs Turcs appelleiit 
cette ville ‘ Bemir Capi ’ (imrte de fer) ; 
ce sont les (Jaepm Tortee des auciens.” 

“ Ih^yond tbo Caspian’s irun iralc^ *’ 

Moore: Fire Win Hinnicrs. 

Derby Stakeih Started by Edward 
Smith Stanley, the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
in 1780, the year after his establishment 
of the Oaks stakes (^.r.). 

The Derby Day is the day when the 
Derby stakes are run for ; it is tlic second 
Wednesday of the gi’oat Epsom Spring 
Meeting, in May. 

, The Derby Dag. 

V The Derby, the Oaks, and tlie St. 
Leger are called “The Classic Kaces.” 
The Oaks is the classic race for Allies 
only, three years’ old (£1,000) ; the 
Derby (Darby) for colts and fillies three- 
years'* old ; the St. Leger for colts and 
fillies, those which have run in t}io*Oaks 
or Derby being eligible. •' 

Deii'we (2 syl.) means “buck to its 
channel or source ** (Latin, de rivo). 
The Latin nvm (a river) does not mean 
the stream or current, but the source 
whence it fiows, or the chatmol through 
wliich it runs. As Ulpiau says, *'Fms 
sive lomts per Imgiiu* dinem dept'easus, quo 
aqua deciirrat.’*'* 

Dernier Beesort (Frouoh). A last 
resource. 

Der'rlok. A liangman ; a temporary 
crane to remove goods from the hold of 
a vessel. So called from Derrick, the 
Tyburn bangmi^ early in the seven- 
teenth century, who Tor more than a 
hundred years ^ve his name to gibbets. 
(See Hangman.) 

*' He ridee circuit with the’"tlc*vil, and DoiTlck 
must be his huat, tmd Imruc the inn at which 
be will AuH of London^ lois. 

Darw ant W M ’tT* Loi'd DerwmU 
water* a liahta, *Ehe Auro^ boreh'lis ; 
so called fporn James, Earl of Derwent^'* 
water, beheaded for rebeHion February 
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24th, 171 G. It ifi said that the northern 
lightB were unusually brilliant on that 
xi^ht. * 

Deademo'iia (in Shaheapeare’s 
Othello). Daughter of Brabantio. She 
fell in love with Othello, and eloped 
with him. logo, acting on the iealoufl 
temper of the Moor, n^e him oelieve 
that his wife had an intrigue with Gaasio, 
and in confirmation of this statement 
told the Moor that she had given Cassio 
a pocket-handkerchief, the fact being 
that lago^a wife, to gratify her husbant^ 
had purloined it. Othello asked his 
bride for it, but riie was unable to find 
it ; whereupon the Moor murdered her 
and then stabbed himself. 

“ Rlie . . . was rctidy to listen nud weep, like 
Desdenionn, at the stories of bis dangers and 
cam pHi irns r/jrtckorw. 

Deamas. (See Dysiias.) 

l>esi>alr. The Giant Despair, in 
^ Buuyau’s TtlgrimU Trogreits, lived in 
“ Doubting Oostle.*’ 

Deasert' means simply the cloth re- 
moved (French, dessei'vir^ to clear the 
cloth) ; and dessert is that which comes 
after the cloth is removed. 

Deatruotion. Prince of Destruction. 
Tamerlane or Timour the Tartar (1335, 
1360-1405.) 

Destmotiyes (p^e)^ as a political 
* term, arose in 1832. 

TIm; Ttw«s iiewBimper, liltberto tlic most oifec- 
ti\t* advocate uf tbeCReforniJ bill, has Itcou o1h> 
liged to desiff AtQ those whom it formerly glo- 
ritlcd as JtaJIeatS. by tbe«nioro appropriate and 
emphatic title of the lfgstiticUw».'b^aarterte 
Beview (Dec., laOj, p. 645.) 

Des'iiltorv*’ Those who rode two or 
more horses in the circus of Borne, and 
used to leap from one to the other, were 
called deaumres ; hence desxiltor came in 
Latin to mean one inconstant, or who 
went from one thing to another; and 
desultory means after the manner of a 
desuitor. 


world was covered with a deluge in con- 
sequence of the great impiety of man. 
(&<jDbluoebJ 

3>eiiee. The Kelts called wood-demons 
dus. (Compare the Latin dms.) 

In the popular mythology Imtb of the Kedta 
and Teutons there were certain halrv wocnl- 
doinons, called hy the former c . , . — 

latter sern^. <? scralr.). Our common names of 
'Deuce* and ' Old. .Scratch * are plainly derived 
from tliese."— JtrfnveK ; Ammo my Books (Wticli- 
craft), p. 100 . 

It played the deuce with ntr. It made 
me very ill; it disagreed with mo; it 
almost ruined me. 

The deuce is in you. You are a very 
demon. 

Deuce take you. Get awny ! you 
annoy me. 

What the deuce is the matter ? What 
in the world is amiss ? 


Denoe^aoe. A tlirow of two dice, 
ono showing one spot and the other 
showing two spots.# 


Deuoe of Gords (The). The two 
(Fiench. ffowjr). 'fhe three is called 
“Tray’’ (French, trois; Latin, tree). 

** A gentleman being punched hy a 1mtnhci''H • 
tray, exclaimed, ‘ Deuce take the tray.’ ' well,’ 
said the 1>oy. * 1 don't know how the deuce is to 
take the tray.' Jesf Book. 


Doiis(2 syl.). Dem e^ ma'chma. Tlie 
intervention of a god, or some unlikely 
event, in order to oxti'icatc from diffi- 
culties in which a clumsy author has 
involved himself; any forced incident, 
such as the arrival of a rich uncle from 
the Indies to help a young couple in 
their pecuniary embarroissmonts. Liter- 
ally, it means “ a god (lot down upon 
tho^ stage or flying in uie air) by ma- 
chinery.” 

De'va’s Vale. The valley of the 
river D5o or Deva, in Cheshire, cele- 
brated for its pastures and dairy pro- 
duce. • 

" Eb choke a farm in Deva's vale, 
Where his long alleys pou|K)d uiam the main.'* 
TkoUison ; Castle o/ Jndotenee, caato ii. 


lletest' is simply to witness against. 
(Latin, dr^teator.) 

Denoa'llon, after the Deluge, was 
ordered to cast behind^iin the hones of 
hismothei' (i.e. the stones of mother 
earth). Those thrown by Deucalion be- 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. For the inter- 
cliange between Ao^ (people), and 
(a stone), see Pindar: Olympic Gamety 
ix. 66. 

DeucaUen^sJh>od. Aeoordk^ to Greek 
mythology, l^calion wae a Ictng of 
in whose reign the imle 


Development. (See Evolution.) 

DevU. Bepresented with a cloven 
foot, because by the Babbiiucal writers 
he is callei]^ seirissim (a goat). As the 
goat is a type of uncleanness, the prince 
of unclean roirits is aptly represented 

under this emblem. 

• 

llevaameaig tlieTalloni(7%^). On 

DowtoU’s benmt at the Haymorket, 
tome 7,000 ioutneymeir tafiors congre- 
gated in ana around the ^eatre to pre- 
a burlesque called The Tailors : a 
Tragedy for Warm Weather^ Which they 
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coiiKidered insulting to the trade. Fuir> 
hum's edition of this ,pl(iy is headed 
The Devil among the Tailors, and 
contains an account of this fracas. (See 
also Miographia Dramatica, article Tai- 
LOBS.) 'I'hcre is a Scotch reel so called. 

Devil and Bag o’ Nails {The), The 
I)ublic-housc by Buckingham Gate was 
so called, but the si^ was The Blaeka^ 
moor* 8 Head and the Woolpaeh, {llcmark- 
able Tnals, ii. p. 14; 1765.) 

Devil and Dr. Fauetue ( The) .i Faust 
was the first printer of Bibles, and 
issued a largo number in imitation of 
those sold as manuscripts. These he 
pfiSHod off in Paris as genuine, and sold 
for sixty crowns apiece, the usual price 
being five hundred crowns. The uni- 
formity of the books, their rapid suj)ply, 
and their unusiiul cheapness excited 
astouishinont. Information was laid 
against him for magic, and, in searching 
Ins lodgings, the brkliant red ink with 
which his copies were adorned was de- 
clared to be his blood. Ho was charged 
with dealings with the Devil, and con- 
demned to be burnt alive. To save bim- 
• self, he revealed his secret to the Paris 
Parloment, and his ipvention became the 
admiration of the world. N.B.—This 
tradition is not to be accepted os history. 

Devil and bis Dam {The), Either 
the Devil and his mother, or the Devil 
and his wt fe. N unierous quotations may 
be adduced in support of either of these 
interpretations. Shakemcare uses the 
})liraso6ix times, and in King John (ii. 1) 
dam evidently moans mother ; thus Con- 
stance says that her son Arthur is as like 
his father os the Devil is like his dam 
{mother) : and in IMtis Andronlcm Ta- 
mora is called the “dam” of a black 
child. Wo also read of the Devil's 
daughter and the Devil’s son. 

In many mythologies the Ikevil is sup- 
posed to be an animal : Thus in Cazotto^s 
Jhable A mottrenx he is a camel; the Irish 
and othci-s call him a black cat ; the Jews 
speak of him as a dragon (which idea is 
earned out in our George and tlm Dra- 
gon); tlie San tons of Japan call nim a 
species oifox ; others say he is a goat; 
and Dauto associates him with dragons, 
sivme, and dogs. In all which cases dam 
for mother is not inappropriate. 

On the other hand, dam for leman o» 
wife hits good support. We are told that 
Lilith was the wife of Adam, but was 
such a vizeuthat Adam could not live with 
her, and slie became the Devil's dgw 
We also read that Belphegor ” came to 
earth to seek him out a dam.” 


V As women when they go wrong 
are fo^ the most part worse than the 
other sex, the phrase at the head of tliis 
article means the Devil and something 
worse. 

Devil and the Deep Sea (Between 
tlte). Between Scylla and Charybdis ; 
between two evils, each equally hazard- 
ous. The allusion seems to be to tlie 
herd, of swine and the devils called 
Legion. 

“ In the matter of pasBing from one part of the 
■resBel to another when Bhe was rolling, wc weru 
indeed between the devil and the deep sea." - 
Nineteenth Century, April, is»1, p. (iOl. 

DevU and Tom Walker (77/r). An 
Amoricau proverb, used us a caution 
to usurers. Tom Walker was a poor, 
miserly tnan, bom at Massachusetts in 
1727, and it is said tl^at he sold himself 
to the Devil for wealtli. Be this as it 
may, Tom suddenly became very rich, 
ancl opened a counting-house at Boston 
during the money panic which pre- 
vailed in the time of Governor Belcher. 
By usury he grow richer aud richer ; 
but one day, as he was foreclosing a 
mortgage with a poor land-jobber, a 
black man on a black horse knocked at 
tlie office door. Tom went to open it, 
and was never seen again. Of course 
tlio good people of Boston searched his 
office, but all his coffers were found 
empty ; and during tlie night his house 
caught fire aud was burnt to the ground. 
( Washington Irving : Tales of a Travel • 
ler.) * • 

Devil oatoh the HindfaioBt me). 
In Scotlupd (P Salamanca) it is said when 
a class of students have made a certain 
progress in their mystic studies, they ore 
obliged to run through a subterranean 
hall, and the last man is seized by the 
devil, aud becomes his imp. 

DevU In DuUln City (The). The 
Scandinavian form of Dublin was Dir el- 
t;7[a], and the Latin Dublima. (See 
Holes and Queries, April i)th, 1881, 
p. 296, for another explanation.) 

*• Is jiiBt SB true's the doil’a in hell 
Or Dublin city." 

Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Devil lookiiiBiOver Lincoln (Th^)- 
Sir W. Soott in his Kenil\^orth has. 
Like the Devil looking over Lincoln.” 
A correspondent of Notes and Quet'ies, 
September 10th, 1892, says- 

to overlonk 
taken down 
having about 
Ills Lead In a 

,P.4Q2. 

V We have other dmilar phrases, as 
The devil looking over Durham.” 


**Tta6 fiunhuB devU that naed 
Lincoln College, In Oxford, was 
(Wednesday. Bepcember isth, inu). 
two yeare wnce hirevinuslyl lost ] 
Btunu."— 


0 
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Devil lovea Holv Water (At) the). 
That is, uot at all. The Roman Catholics 
teach that holy water drives away the 
Devil. The Latin proverb is, “ Sicut ms 
amaricbinm amat ” (os swine love mar- 
joram). Lucretius, vi. 974, says “ amari~ 
cmam fugitat 

,Devil-may-oare (A). A reckless 
f(41ow. 

Devil mnet be Striking \The) 
(Gei'ninn). Said when it thunders. 
The old. Norse IJwmr means Thor, oqudl 
to Jupiter, the god of thunder, (yid 
douncr is the Gorman for thunder or 
Devil, as may be seen in the expression, 
“The runaway goose is gone to the 
Dovil” 

Devil on the Ifeok {A). An instru- 
niont of torture used by persecuting 
papists. It was an iron "winch which 
forced a man’s neck and legs together. 

Devil rides onaFiddleatiek (The). 
Much ado about nothing. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakespeare, and othei's, 
use the phrase. “ Fiddlesticks ! ’* as an 
exclamation, means rubbish ! nonsense ! 
■When the prince and his merry com- 
mnions are at the Boar’^s Heady first 
Bardolph rushes in to warn them that 
the sheriff’s officers are at hand, and anon 
enters the hostess to jmt her guests on 
their ‘guard. But the prince says, 
“ Hero’s a devil of a row to make about 
a trifio ” (or “ I’he devil rides on a fiddle- 
stfek”) (I Henry IV.y ii. 2), and 
hiding some of hi% companions, he 
stoutly faces the sheriff’s oiheorB and 
I row beats them. 

Devil Slok would be a Monk (T/ie). 

“ Doimon langu^t, tnonachuB bonus atnevulebat ; 

i<vit cum convaluft, manet ut ante fait.” 

" Wlirn tlie Devil was sick, the doil a monk 
would lie : 

VVlicn the Devil goc well, the devil a monk w; s 
he." 

Said of those persons who in times 
of sickness or danger make pious resolu- 
tions, but forget them when danger is 
past and health recovered. 

Devil to Pay and no PItoh Rot 

( The). The “ devil ” ii a seam between 
the gorhoard-strake and the keel, and 
to “pay” is to cover with pitch. In 
former times, when vessels wore often 
careened for rei^rs, it was difficult to 
calk and pay this eeatn before the tide 
turned. Hence the locutU^ the ship is 
careened, the devil is expom^ but there 
is no pitohvlmt ready, and the tide will 
turn before *"fhe work cab be done. 
(French, payer, from pair, poUx, pitch.) 


V The JDet'il to Pay is the name of A 
farce by Jobsui^ and Nolly. 

Hertzs the vny devil to pay. Is used 
in quite auother sense, moauiug : Hero’s 
a pretty kettle of fish. I’m in a pretty 
mess ; this is confusion worse confoundcu. 

Pbovebbial Phbases. 

Cheatiua the devil. Mincing an oath ; 
doing evil for gain, and giving jmrt of 
the profits to the Church, otc. It is by 
no moans unusual in monkish traditions. 
Thus me “Devil’s Bridge” is a single 
arch over a cataract. It is said that 
his Satanic Majesty had ktiocked dowrn 
several bridges, but promised the abbot, 
Giraldus of Einsiedel, to let this one 
stand, provided the abbot would con- 
sign to him the first living thing that 
crossed it. When the bridge was finished, 
the abbot thi'ow across it a loaf of bread, 
w'hich a hungry dog ran after, and “the 
rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
to see the Devil thffs defeated.” {Long^ 
fellow : Golden Legend y v.) 

V The bridge referred to by Long- 
fellow is that over the Fall of the licuss, 
in the canton of the Uri, Switzerland. i 

Rabelais savs that a farmer once bar- 
gained with the Deidl for each to have 
on alternate years what grow under and 
over the soil. The canny farmer sowed 
carrots and turnips when it was his turn 
to have the under-soil share, and wheat 
and barley the year following. {Panta^ 
grnely book iv. chap, xlvi.) 

Give the de^vil hxB due. Give even a 
had man or one hated like the devil the 
credit he deserves. 

Gone io the devil. To ruin. The 
Devil St. Dumtan was the sign 
of a public house, No. 2, Fleet Street, at 
one time much frequented by lawyers. 

Into the Devil Tavern throe troopers 

strode." 

l\dl de^ily pull haher. Lie, cheat, 
and wrangle away, for one is as bad as 
the other. (In tKis proverb baker is not 
a proper name, but tne trade.) 

“ Like Punch anrt the Dee^ II rwgffinjf about the 
Baker a# the W. HeoU : Old MoiialUi/, 

cliaii. xxxvlii. 

Talh of tfjf devil and mre to come. 
Said of a person who has been the sub- 
ject of conversation, and who unex- 
pectedly makes his ^pearonce. An 
elder proverb stitl is, “Talk of the Dule 
und he’ll put out )ub hom^” but the 
modem euphemism is, ”Talk of an 
ans^l and you’ll see its wings.” If 
“m»m the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” their hearts must be 
full of the evil one who talk about him, 
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and if the heart is full of the devil he 
cannot be far off. , 

*' Forthwith the devil did spiiear, 

For name him, and he’s always near." 

iVior ; JIans Carvel 

To hold a candle to the devil is to 
abet an evildoer out of fawning fear. 
' Tlie allusion is to the story of an old 
woman who set one wax taper lH3foi*e the 
image of St. Michael, and another before 
the S)evil whom he was trampling under 
foot. Being rejiroved for paying such 
honour to Satan, she naively seplied: 

Ye see, your honour, it is quite un- 
certain which place 1 shall go to at last, 
and sure you w’ill not blame a poor 
woman for securing a friend in cach.^^ 

To kindle a five jor the devil is to offer 
sacritlce, to do what is really sinful, 
under the delusion that you are doing 
God service. 

To play the veru devil loith [the 
matteii^. To so inuadlo and mar it as to 
spoil it utterly. 

jrhen the aevil is blind. Never. Re- 
ferring to the utter absence of all dis- 
loyalty and evil. 

, " Ay, Tib, that will be [rf.c. all will bo f ruo and 

loyal] when the do’ll is hUiid ; and his e’on’s no 
sair )ut Nir ir. Scott: Guy Atamiering (.Dandle 
Dinniout to Tib MiinipB)||phui). \xii. 

DotU (A)f in legal parlance, is a 
leader’s fag who gets up the facts of a 
brief, with the laws beaiing on it, and 
arranges everything for the pleader in 
methodical oraer. 

Those juniors have surplus briefs 
Imuded to them by their seniors. A 
good fag is a good devil and is sure to 
get on. 

The Attomexj^GmeraVe devils are tlie 
Oounsel of the Treasury, who not uu- 
frequently get promoted to the beiich. 

• A priute)'*8 devil Fonnerly, the boy 
who took the printed sheets from the 
tympan df the press. Old Moxoii says: 
**They do commonly so bla€k and be- 
daub themselves that the workmen do 
jocosely call tliem devils.” The errand- 
lK)y is now so called. The black slave 
employed by Aldo Moniusio, Venetian 
?)rinter, wus thought to be an imp. cHenco 
tliC following proclamation : 

‘‘T, Aldo Miiiinaio, printer to the Dope, have 
tills (lay timile public exiKisiire of the primer's 
. devil. All Who think he is uot flesh and hhuHl 
b'i'J come and pinch him.’— i*rochiwiat(<m n/ 
A/do Jfdnmto.im ' 

Robert the Devil, of Normandy. (See 
BobFjUt Le Diadle.) 

The Trench Devil Jeon Bart, an in- 
trepid French sailor, bom at Dunkirk. 
(1660-1702.) 

6’w* 0 / the Devil Ezseli’no, chief of the 
Qibelins, and Governor of Vicenza, was 


so called for his infamous cruelties. 
(1216-;2d9.) 

** Fierce Ecelln, that most inhuman lord, 

Who shall be deemed by men th^chiid of hell." 

Bose : Orlando Ihirtoso, iii. aj. 

The White Devil of Walla' chia. George 
Caatrio'ta was so called by the Turks. 
(1404-1467.) 

Dewirs Advocate {T}ie). In the 
Catlv^lic Church when a name is . sug- 
gested for canonisation, some person is 
appointed to oppose the proposition, and 
fe expected to give rjgspns why it 
Simula not take place. ‘"’This person is 
toclinically called Advoc&tm Diahofi. 
Having said his say, the conclave decides 
the question. 

Devil’E Apide. The mandrake. 

Devil’s Arrows (Yorkshire). Three 
remarkable “ Druid ” stones nenr 
Boroughbiidge, like Harold's Stones, and 
probably marking some boundary. 

Devil’s Bird (The). The yellow 
hunting ; is so called from its note, deil 

Devil’s Bones. Dice, wdiich are 
made of bones and lead to ruin. 

Devil’s Books. Playing cards. K 
Presbyterian phrase, used in reprpof o£ 
the term King’s Books, applied to a 
pack of cards, from the French lirre des 
qmtre rois (the book of the four kings). 
Also called the Devil’s Bible. 

Devil’s Cabinet { Th^ . Belphegq, tho 
Devil’s ambassador in France; Hutgln, 
in Italy; Belial, jn Turk^; Thorung, 
in Spain A and Martinet, in Switzerland. 
His grand almoner is Dagon ; chief of 
the GuiiucliB is Suooor Benoth ; banker 
is Asmodeus ; theatrical manager is 
Kobal ; master of ceremonies, Verdelet ; 
court fool is Nybhas. (ViettA* Hugo : 
Toilers of the Sea.) 

Devil’s Candle. So the Arabs call 
the mandrake, from its shining appear- 
ance at night. (Richardson.) 

“ Those liollish flroa that liplit 

The mandrake's charnel leaves nt night." 

T. Moore : Fire Wornkippers. 

Devil’s Current (The), part of the 
current of the Bosj^hor us is so called, from 
its great rapidity. 

Devil’ll Daughter’s Portion (The). 
The saying is — 

"Deal, Dover, and BSrwieh, 

The devil gave vfth his daughter in inan'Iago." 

because of the scandalous impositions 
practised in tbsse seaports on sailors and 
oocasional vbitm. (Grose: Classical 
Dictionary^ etc.) 
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Dew-beaters 


Devil's 1>«1L A cromlech in a veUej, 
near Marlborough. It now consistB of 
two large upiighifi an impost. The 
tliird upright has fallen. Some of the 
farm laraurers, a few j'eors ago, fastened 
a team of horses to the impost, and tried) 
hut without effect) to drag it down. 

, Devil's Dost. Old rags tom up by 
a machine called the ** devil)" and made 
into shoddy by gum and .pressure^ Mr. 
Fon*and brought the subject before Par- 
liament, Mordx 4th) 1842. It is so called 
from the disho^sty and falsehood whidh 
it covers. Hmnons,) • 

Devil’s Dyke A ravine in the 

South Downs, Bnghton. The legend is, 
that St. Cuthmaii, walking on the downs, 
l>lumod himself on having Christianisocl 
the suiTounding country, and having 
built a niuinery where the dyke-house 
now stands. Presently the Devil appears 
and tells him all his labour is vaiu, for 
he would swamp the whole country 
before morning, St. Cuthman went 
to the nunnery and told the abbe|j9 to 
keep the sisters in prayer till after mid- 
night, and then illuminate the windows. 
The Devil come at sunset with mattock 
and spade, and began cutting a dyke 
into the sea, but was seized with rheu- 
matic pains all over the body. He dung 
down. his mattock and spade, and the 
cooks, mistakiug the illuminated win- 
dows for sunrise, began to crow ; where- 
upon the Devil fled ui alarm, leaving his 
woiK not half done. 

Devil’s li%ar-Poater (2'/ie). A hand 
at whist with four clubs. It issaid that 
such a hand is never a winning one. 

Devil’s FSTinc-pan (TA^. A Corn- 
ish tin-mine worked by the Bomans. 

DeviSIs Ltverar Black and 

ycliour. Black for death, yellow for 
quarantine. 

Devil's Luck Astounding 

good luck. Persons always lucky were 
thought at one time to have compounded 
with the Devil. 

You won’t have to rsy bis annuity \ cry Jong ; 
you l)a\c tbc Dc\U'b luck in bargains, always/^ 
Dicknis. ^ 

Devil’s Mass (TaS). Sweating at 
everybody and everythmg. 

Whin a bad egg is abuti av tbe army, JiMya 
the devil’s mass .... an* manes svearin^uivry^ 
r bi iig, from the ooinmandlier-in-rbief down to tbe 
rooiii-corb'rll.”— /toWiera TArae, p. 

Devil’s KestrUs (TJA); . Two vast 
caverns separated bj' a pitfar of 
natural rock in the maii^i»d ol the 
Zetland Bdvids. (See TiraU, ^p. 
xxii.) 


Devil’s Own. (Coknattoht Boyb.) 
The 88th Foot. So called by General 
Pioton from th^ bravery in tlio Penin- 
sular Wai') 1809-1814. 

Applied also to the Inns of Court 
Volunteers, the members of whicli are 
lawyers. 

Devil’s Paternoster (To the). 
To grumble ; to rail at providence. 


De’vil’s Bnnff-bex {The)» A puff- 
ball ; a fungus full of dust ; one of the 
genus BycoperdoiL 

Deviirs Tattoo (The), Tapping on 
the table with one’s finger a wearisome 
number of times ; tapping on the floor 
with one’s foot in a similar manner; 
repeating any sound with wearisome 
pertinacity, giving those, who hear the 
“ blue devils^* or the “fidgets.” 


Devil’s Throat ( lAe) . Cromer ]^y. 
So called from its diuiger to na'vigation. 

Devils (in Dante’s Divine Comedy ) : 


Ahvhino. (Tbo allnrcr.) 
Harbarieda. (Tbe tuallcioua.) 
Calcobrina. (Tbo graoe-ecuruer.) 
CtipnazKo. (Tile enarler.) 

Cinato liannuto. (TbetUHkcil boKV.) 
Ih im n igiiazsih (Tlic f el 1 1 ) nigoii . ) 
FarfnrcUo. (The ecai^buonger.) 


Farfarelio. (The ecaudub 
(m r4iJjHcaHe, (Thodog^b. 
Libivocco. (Tbe ilI-teniiH.‘i 


fib 


Subicuvte. (Tbo red vftb mge.) 
ficejtMighonc. (The l>aneful.) 

The blue Devils, The fldgetH or megriiuft. 




Devonshire, according to English 
mythology, is a corruption of Debon’s- 
sliare. This Debon was one of the 
heroes who came with Brute from Troy. 
One of the giants that ho slew in the 
south coasts of England was Coulin, 
whom he chased to a vast jiit eight 
leagues , across. The monster tiying to 
leap this jnt, fell backwards, and lost his 
life in the chasm. When Brutus allotted 


out the island, this portion became 
Debon’s-sliare. ** 

“ And okc ilBb ample pit, yet fur renqV^iied 
For tbe large leap wblcb Deiitm did coffifiell 
Conlin to inaao, Iteing eigbt luga of grownd, 
Into tbe wbicb retouming Jaick be fell . . . 

In niedu of tbeae gi’eat conqueste tbinn gut ' 
Curl'neus bad that pro\ince utinoat west . . . 
And llebon’s sbarc waa that is Devoasblm*' 
Spenagr* faerie QuemtCy txiok U. canto x. 11. 13. 

Devonshire Poet. 0. Jones, a 
journeyman wool-comber, who hvedat 
the close or the 18th centiay. Edward 


Capem, called “The rural Postman of 
Bideford” (bom 1819), and John Ghiy, 
ftuthor of the Degg^arH Opei'a, etc. (1^8- 
1732), of Bamtaple (Devom^e). 

Dew-hontors, fee|;* shoes to 
resist the wet 

“Hold ovt your Aew-l^saters tlU 1 take off tbo 
darblaii [iron oboes qtt IfiXtusny—Pewril ef the 
Deem. - 
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Diamond Jousts 


Dew-bit (A), A snack before break- 
fast. 

Dew-drtnlc* A draught before break- 
fast, In harvest the nien ore allowed, in 
some counties, a drink of beer before 
they begin work. 

Dexterity means right-handed skill 
(Latin, dexter^ the right hand) . “ Awk- 
ward’* left-handed ; gauche 

is the French, and eimsta' the Latin for 
the left hand. Certainly tlie Geman 
left-handed marriages are sinistdr ones. 

Dgellabas'an. The Persian era. 
Dgei la Eddiu, son of Togrul Peg, ap- 
pointed eight astronomers to reform the 
calendar. The era began A.i). 1075, and 
is followed to this day, 

Dhul'duL {Sec House.) 

Dlable Olivier Ledain, the 

tool of Louis aL, and once the king’s 
barber. So called because he was as 
much feared as his Satanic Majesty, and 
even more disliked. (Hanged 1484.) 
liobert le Diable. Meyerbeer’s gmud 
( opera, (fe Robeet.) 

Diadem meant, originally, a fillet 
wound round the head. The diadem of 
Bacchus was a broad band, which might 
be unfolded so as to make a veil. Hier- 
onymus, king of S^acuse (b.o. 21G-215), 
wore a diadem. Ooiistontiue the Great 
(306-337) was the first of the Roman 
emiicrors who wore a diadem. After 
his time it was set w'ith row's of peai'ls 
and precious stones. (Greek, dia-dcoy 
to bind entirely.) 

Dialectics. Metaphysics; the art 
of disputation ; that strictly logical dis- 
cussion which leads to reliable results. 
The product or result is ideas, which, 
being classified, produce knowledge ; but 
all knowledge being of tlie divine types, 
must conduce more or less to practical 
results and good morals. (Greek, dia- 
legoy to speak thoroughly.) 

V Kant used the word to signify the 
liieoiy of fallacies, and Hegel f^r that 
concept whidi of necessity develops its 
opposite. 

The following questions* from John 
of Salisbury ore fair specimens of the 
Mlddle-age subjects of discussion : — 

(1) Wlicn a iitraon bin a a whole cloak, does tul 
Cowl W>lo)jf; to Ilia imrrliafic ? 

( 2 ) Wheu a hog m driven to market with a rojie 
round Its neck, does, the man or the rone take 
him ? 

Di'mnoiid. A cormption of ada- 
mant, So called because tbe diamond, 


which cute other substances, can be cut 
or polished with no substance but itself, 
(Greek, a damaoy what cannot be sub- 
dued. Latin, adamoH^ gen. adamani-is; 
French, diamant,) 

JH’amond (3 syl). Son of Ag'ape, a 
faiiy. He W'os very strong, and fought 
either on foot or horse with a battle-axe. 
He was slain in single combat by Cuiu'- 
balo. {See Teiamond.) {Spenser : Faerie 
QueeitCy book iv.) 

A diamond of the fret- water. A man 
of the highest merit. Tho colour or 
lustre of a pearl or diamond is called its 
“water.” One of the “first water” is 
one of tho best colour and most brilliant 
lustre. We say also, ‘^‘A man of the 
first water.” 

A rough diamofui. An uncultivated 
genius ; a peroon of excellent parts, but 
without Bocieiy manners. 

“Ab for WarrJiigtoii, that rough diamond had 
not had tlui j iiIihTi of a dniicing'miiHtor, and hu 
did not know how to waltz.”— 3’AacAro‘rty. 

Diamond cut diamond. Ounnixig out- 
witting cunning ; a hard bargain over- 
reached. A diamond is so bard that it 
can only be ground by diamond dust, or 
by rubbing one against another. 

Diamond (Newton’s favourite little 
dog). One winter’s morning, while at- 
tending early service in Trinity College, 
Newton inadvertently left Diamond shut 
up in his room. On returning from 
chapel he found that the little fellow ' 
had upset a caudle on his desk, by whicli 
several papers containing minutes -of 
many yearr experiments, w^ destroyed. 
On peredviug thiS irreparable loss, ho 
exclaimed, ’'Ob, Diamond^ Diamond, 
thou little kuowest»the mischief thou 
hast done ! ” {Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge: Life of NewtoHy p. 26, col. 2.) 

II iiygoiiB,10t)4, referring to tbiBat^eniBayB: 
*'NewtoQum incidiBBem plii'enltinaMpncHnno hc 
Bf!x iiieimlhuB. Ad ex nimla studJl uBsiduitate. an 
didine iufortimii, quod in incendio laborMioiiuiii 
chcni'cum et scripta quicdam amiBtirut.” 

Diamond Hammer (^). A hammer 
or pick for “ whetting ” millstones. ‘ The 
diamond hammer is provided with 
several sharp-pointed teeth to give a 
uniform roughness to the surface of tlie 
stone. Also to a s^l pick with diamond- 
shaped point at each extremity to recut 
grooves in stone. ^ 

Diamond Joneta ( The) . Jousts insti- 
tuted by King Ai^ur, “who by tliat 
name had named them, since a diamond 
was the prixe.^* IBre he was king, ho 
came by accident to a gleninLyonnesse, 
where two brothers had met in combat. * 
Bach was dain; but one had worn a 
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crown of diamonds, which Arthur picked 
up, aud when he became king offered 
the nine diamonds as the prize of nine 
several jousts, “ one every year, a joust 
for one.’’ Lancelot had won eight, aud 
intended to present them all to the 
queen ** when all were won.” When 
the knight laid them before the queen, 
GKiinevore, in a fit of jealousy, flung 
them out of the palace window into the 
river which ran below. {Idylls 9f the 
King ; Klaifte.) 

Diamond NooklAOO (The) {178o;f. 
A necklace presented, through Miye. 
do Lamotte, by Cardinal de Kohan (as 
he supposed) to Marie Antoinette. The 
cardinal, a profligate churchman, enter- 
tained a sort of love passion for the 
queen; and the Countess de Lamotte 
induced him to purchase for the queen, 
for .£8o,000, a diamond necklace, made 
for Mme. Pubany . The cardinal haudeil 
the necklace to the countess, who sold it 
to an E^lish jeweller and kept the 
money. When tiie time of pa 3 rment ar- 
rived JBoehmer, the jeweller, sent his bill 
in to the queen, who denied all know- 
ledge of the matter. A trial ensued, 
which lasted nine months, aud created 
immense scandal. 

Diamond Sonlla (The\ or <^The 
Diamond Challenge Sculls ” of the Hen- 
ley Royal Regatta, are a pair of crossed 
silver sculls not quite a foot in length, 
sunaouhted by an imitation wreath of 
laurel, and having apondant of diamonds. 
They lie in anox line<^with velvet, which 
contains also, the names of alWthe win- 
ners. The prize is rowed for evexy year, 
and the semis pas^from whmer to win- 
ner ; but each winner receives a silver 
cup, which becomes his own absolute 
property# Established 1814 by the Royal 
Regatta Committee. 

niammds , (6*^ Black Diakokpb.) 

^ Dlaa'a (3 syl.). The temple of Diana 
at Efih'esus, bmlt by DinochSr^, was 
set on fire by Heros'tratos, for the sake 
of perpetuatmg his name. The lonians 
decreed that any one who mentioned 
his name should be nut to death, but 
this very decree gave it immortality. 
The temple wa>s discovered in 1872 by 
Mr. Wood. 

DUaa of Vplieona. This statue, 
we are told, fell from heaven* If so, it 
was an aerolite ; but Mmo^Us says h^ 
saw it, and that it was a lii^oodett statue 
(second centuiy, A,®.). Riuy, a con- 
temporary of Minudiis, tdls us it was 
made of ebony. Probably the real 


image** was a meteorite, and in the 
course of time a wooden or ebony image 
was substituted. * 

V The palladium of Troy, tlio sacred 
shield of the Romans, the shrine of our 
Lady of Loretto, aud other similar 
religious objects of veueration, wore 
said to have been sent from heaven. 
The statue of CyhSle (3 syl.) “fell 
from heaven *’ ; anuElagabalas, of Syro- 
Phcsuicia, was a great conical stone 
which fell from heaven. 

• Great fe Diana of the Ej^hesians. No- 
thing like leather ; self -interest blinds 
the eyes. Deme'trios was a silversmith 
of Eph'esus, who made gold aud silver 
shrines for the temple of Diana. When 
Christianity was preimhed in thfe city, 
and tliere was danger of substituting the 
simplicity of the Gospel for the grandeur 
of idolatry, the silversmiths, headed by 
Dometrios, stirred the people to a riot, 
and they cried out with one voice for 
the space of two hHurs, “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians ! *’ (Acts xix. 24-28.) 

Diau'B WorUblppers. Midnight 
revellers. So called because they return 
home by moonlight. Dian means the* 
moon. 

Dlaiio>a was the wife of Gilberto of 
Friu'ii, but was passionately beloved by 
Ansaldo. In order to get rid of his 
importunity, she told him she would 
never grant his suit and prove untrue 
till ho made her garden at midwinter as 
full of flowers and odours as if it were 
midsummer. By the aid of a magician, 
Ansaldo accomplished this, and claimed 
his reward. Diaiio'ra went to meet liim, 
and told him she had obeyed the com- 
mand of hdlr husband in so doing. An- 
saldo, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
released her ; and Gilberto became tlie 
firm friend of Ansaldo from that day to 
the end of his life. {Boccaeac : Deca^ 
merotty day x. 5.) {See Doeioen.) 


Dlaiia’BOiL Dryden says— 

** From harmony, from hoax only harmony 
The unlvorsa] frame began ; 

From harmony to taarwon)' 

TAro* all the comi^fl of the notes it ran, 
Toe Utapason eloning full in man.'* 

8^ for St. GeciUa's Day, 


According to the P 3 rthagore'an system, 
the world is a piece of harmony, and 
man the full chord. 


a Diaper. A sort of cloth said to be 
corrupted from Ypros (where it is 
manufactured), ou analogy with calico 
from Oaheut, nankeen mm Nankin, 
worsteil from Worsted, in Norfolk, and 
other similar words. But the French 
diaprSy variegated (connected with Lat. 
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ianpiH = a jaspor), is the source of this 
word. Diaper is cloth variegated with 
flowei-s, etc., like dani^k. 

Dlav'olo (Fra). Michele Pozza, an 
iusurgnnt of CaWbria (1700-1806). 
Scribe wrote a libretto on this hero for 
Aubor. 

DIImi or Dihbs. Money. (Compare 
tipn^ gifts to schoolboys'; and dioholna. 
Compare also with tot, jot, and yod.) 

The huckle-bones of sheep used for 
gambling purposes are called ai'bbs ; and 
Locko 8]>oaks of stones used for the same 
game, which he calls dihstouca. 

IMoera’ Oaths. Falne an dicers’ oaths. 
Woiihless or untrustworthy, as when a 
gambler swears never to touch dice 
ugain. (^Shakespeare : Hamlet ^ iii, 4.) 

DloU'la (in Orlando Ftmoso). One 
t>f Logistilla’s handmaids, famous for 
lior chastity. 

DiOk* That hapjhined in the reign of 
Queen Dick— i.c. never ; there never was 
u Queen Eicliard. 

Dick's Hatband. (Richard Crom- 
well, 1U2G-1712.) 

(1) J)ick'8 hatband, ichieh was made of 
sand, llis regal honours were “ a roTJe 
of sand.” 

(2) As fine as Dick's hatband. The 
crown of England would be a very fine 
thing for anyone to get 

(3) As queer as Dicks hatband. Few 
things have been more ridiculous than 
the exaltation and abdication of the 
Protector's son. 

(4) As tight as Dicks hatband. The 
liatb^d or Richard Cromwell was the 
crown, which was too tight for him to 
wear with safety. 

Dlok — Richaixl. The diminutive 
“ Dicky " is also commou. 

‘‘ .I(n;key of Norfolk [Lord Hovrartp, be not too 

bold, 

For Diuky [or Dickon], cliy master, is Iwught 

and sold." 

Shakesjmire : Bichard III,, v. a 
. (Dii'ky or Dickon is Kicliard 111 J 

Dickens. (See Boz.) 

Dickens is a peirorted oath cbi^upted 
from “Nick.” Mrs. Page says — 

“ I cannot tell wliat tbe dickenscbls name is.*’— 
>Shakefipear« : Merry H'fcvs of Windsor, ill. 3 . 

? The three poets who eimress a 
roiifiugratiou aire “Dickens! Ilow-itt^ 
Burns \ ” 

Dickey or Dicky. A donkey; an- 
ciently called a Diok-ass, now termed 
Jack-ass. It is a term of endearment, 
as we call a pet bird a dicky-bird. The 
ass is called Dic^-y (little Biiohard), 


Cuddy (little Cuthlnirt), Neddy (little 
Edward), Jack-ass, Moke or Mike, etc. 

Dickey. The rumble behind a carnage ; 
also a leather apron, a child’s bib, and 
a false shirt or front. All those are 
from the same root. (Dutch, dekhen ; 
German, decken ; Anglo-Saxon, thecan ; 
Latin, tego^ to cover.) 

Dicky (.^), in George III. ’a time, 
mean^ a flannel petticoat. It was after- 
wards applied to what were called false 
shirts—i .r. a shirt front worn over a 
dirty shirt, or in lieu of a shirt, These 
hfltlf-Bhirts were first called Tommies. 

A liiiudrod instuncon I stH>n could pick }c— 
Without, * t«p view tho fair, 

The hoBoiu hetivlim alto hare, 

Tho hips aaliHuied, foriHHiMi, to wear a dicky.” 
/»ctcr Pindar ; Lord Auckland's Triumph, 

So again 

“ And Biater Peg, and aister Joan, 

With Bcarco a flannel dicky on . . . 

Middlesex JSUctlon. lotinr iv. 

CHair, wbalebono, or inotal voatnionta, callod 
droBa-lmprot era, are bung on women’s iNicks, as a 

iLicky ” U hung ou a ctxicli hebind.) 

Dlol^ Sam. A native-born inhabi- 
tant of Liverpool^ as Tim Bobbin is a 
native of Lancashire. 


IMota'tor of XaCttcro. Francois 
Marie Arouot de Voltaire, called the 
Great Fan. (1694-1778.) 


Didactic Poetry is poetry that 
teaches some moral lesson, as Pope’s 
Essay on Man. (Greek, didasko, 1 
teach.) 


Diddle {To). To cheat in a Anall 
w'ay, as “ I diddled him otd of . . . 
Edgar Allan Poe 4ias an article on tbe 
art of “ Diddling.” Rhyming slang is 
very common. (JSee Chivt.) Fiddle an4,^ 
diddle rhyme. “ Fiddle ” is slang 
a sharper, and “ diddle ” is the i 
sharper. The suggestive rhyjq^ was 


Hi diddle diddle i 
Tbe cat and tbe Addle.*' 


" A certain portion of the bniuan race 
Has certumly a taste for lieing diadled.*' 
Mood : A Black Job, stanza 1. 

Dlddler {Jeremy). An artful swind- 
ler ; a clever, seedy vagabond, bmrow- 
ing money or obtai^g credit by his wit 
and vrits. From Kenny's farce called 
Raiying tha Wind^ ^ 

XMdrortok. { 8 $$ Dihtbxch.) 

Dl'do. It was Poison who said he 
could rhyme on any suhlect ; a^d being 
asked to rhyme upon tne three Latin 
gerunds, gave tiEds couplet— 

** When Dido tuund JBoeas would not come, 

She knonrned m silence, and was Di-do duin(L).’* 

? In the did Eton Latin grmmar 
the three gerunds are called -di, -do^ 



Die 


m 


Diflerexxoa 


In modem school primers they 
arc -dum, ~dit •do^ 

Wben Dido saw ^neas needs must go * 

8tio ivci>t in Bilonce, and wm duni(l>; Di-do. 


V Dido was oueen of Carthage^ who 
fell in love wim iBneaSf driven by a 
Btonn to her shores. After abiding a- 
whjlo at Carthage, he was comnelled by 
Mercu^ to leave the hospitable queen. 
I!)ido, in grief, burnt herself to death ou 
a funeral pile. ( Virffil : from jEttiid, i. 
494 to iii. CoO.) 

Die. The die ie cast. The step^ 
taken, and 1 oannot dmw back. l3o 
said Julius Cassar When he crossed the 
Kubicoii. 

I havt' fjpt nii' life upon the casit, 

And I will siAnd the hazard uf the die.*' 
HhitI:eHpeare : Richurd Ht,, v. 4 . 

Die. 

irhom the gods Ityee die young. This 
is from Mciiauder’s fragments (lion koi 
theoi philousin apoikuiskei neos)* De- 
mosthenes has a similar ap^hthegm. 
Plautus has the line, ** Quern Jji diligimt 
adotenmn moritur." (See Byi'on : ' JDon 
Juan^ canto iv. 12.) Those who die 
young are ** taken out of the miseries of 
this sinful life’^ into a happy immor- 
tality. 

Dle-liArds. The 57th Foot. Their 
colonel (In^is) in the battle of Albucra 
nSll), addressing his men, said, **Die 
hard, my lads ; me hard ! ” And they 
did ^ie hard, for their banner was pierced 
with thirty b^Uets. Only one officer out 
of twenty- four survivg^ and only 168 
men out of 684. This me rogillieut is 
now called the West Middlesex; the 
EostMiddlesex (thelhike of Cambridge’s 
own) is the old 77th. 

Diego A corrimtibn of Sant- 

iago (St. James), champion of the red 
cross, and patron saint of Spain. 


Dies AUiensis, {See Aluxnsib.) 

DiM Xras. A Vinous mediseval hymn 
on the last iudmnent, probably the 
composition ef Tihomas of Oela'iio, a 
native of Abru 2 gi, who died in 1256. 
Sir W«dter Scott has Ointroduewd the 
former part of it into his Lay af the Last 
MinstrSr 


“ Dies Ine, dies Ills* 

Botm in terillA* 

Tests David cum Bibyllo.'* 

Heaven and eoitH itiM m^awi 


* DieaKpiL A. non-bosineai day. A 
law phrase, meaning a day whsii 


courts do not sit, as on Sundays ; the 
Purification, in Hilary term : the Ascen- 
sion, in Faster term ; St. John the Bap- 
tist, in'Triniiy term ; and All SalutB, with 
All Souls, in Michammas term. A con- 
tracted form of Dies non juridicus,” a 
non-JodiGial day. 

IMea San'gnlBia* The 24th March, 
called Bello'na’s Day, when the Homan 
votaries of the war-goddoss cut them- 
ralves and drank the sacrificial blood to 
propitiate ^he deity. 

Dletrtoli (2 syL), of Borne or Vero'na, 
a name given by the German minne- 
Rungors {minstrels) to Theod'oric the 
Great, king of the psti’Ojrothfi. One of 
the liegemen of King EtzeL In the 
terrible broil stirred up by Queen Kriem- 
hild in the banquet-hall of the Hunniah 
king, after the slaughter of Sir Rudiger, 
his friend Dietrich interfered, and suc- 
ceeded in taking pinners the only two 
surviving Burgundians, kings Gunther 
and Hagan, whom he handed over to 
Kriemhud, praying that she would set 
them free, but the angry queen cut off 
both their heads with her own hands. 
( The Mhelungen^Lied . ) 

Dietu J>i€H ct mm droit (God and 
my right). The parole of Richard I. at 
the battle of Gisora (1198), meaning 
that ho was no vassal of France, but 
owed his royalty to God alone. As the 
French were siguaJly beaten, the battle- 
word was adopted as the royal motto of 
England. 

Dtflbrenoe. Ophe^Iia says to the 
queen, “ Yoftsmay wear your rue with a 
aiflFerence.” In heraldry diffn^mees or 
marks of cadency indicate &e various 
branches of a family. 

“ (1) The eldest son, during the life- 
time of his father, bears a Mel (or 
lambei)^ i.e. a piece of silk, stuff, or 
linen, with three pendants, broader at 
the bottom than at the top. 

(2) The second son bears a ei^seeni. 

(3) The third, a mullet (or star with 
five poiifts). 

^4) The fourth, a martlet. 

The fifth, an mmulet. 

The sixtii, ajteur^de^lie. 

The seventh, a rose. 

The eifldiih, a erosn^moUne. 

The mnth, a d/auhle guatr^ foil. 
C^hriia Buys both rim fuiid the are 
tq wear me: the one os rixe affianced of 
Haxplet, eldest son Of the late ly the 
o^uor ea wile of Cftuidraalus broker, 

aind tlm cadet btaiii^ ;.,Tlielatteirwaeto 
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have a difforeuce/* to signify it was a 
cadet bmiich. “ I [^ys Ophelia] shall 
wear the rue, but you fthe Queen] must 
now wear it with a ‘ difference.’ ” 

Olgest {77ie), llie collection of all 
the laws of Rome compUed by Triboniau 
and sixteen assistants, by order of 
Justinian. It amounted to 2,000 
volumes, and was finished in three years 
(A.D. 033). {See Pandectb.) 

IMg^gings. Cmne to my digqinge. To 
my rooms, residence, office, sanctum. A 
word imported from California and its 
gold diggings. 

“ My frii'nd lit'rpwnntHto take diggings ; anclria 
you weic riuiiiiliiiiiing that ^ou would gee some- 
one to go bnlxen with you, 1 thought I had Iicttor 
hiiug you together."— A. O. Doyle: A Study tn 
Scarlet, chap. i. 

DUTgory. A bam labourer, taken 
on grand occasions for butler and foot- 
man to Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. He 
laughs and talks vdiile serving, and is 
as gauche as possible. {Golihmith : She 
Stoops to Conquer,) 

Digit. The first nine numerals ; so 
called from the habit of counting os far 
as ten OTi the fingers. (Latin, itigUns^ 
a finger.) 

Dignitary (A). A clergyman ■who 
holds iirofonneut to which juiisdiction is 
annexed, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
canons, etc. 

Dignus Vin'dloe Nodus (Latin). 
A knot or difficulty worthy of such 
hands to untie. Literally, a knotty 
point worthy to bo made a civil action. 
The person who brought a cJvil action 
was called in Roman law a riudeu\ and 
the action was called a vindtediio. If 
the rightful possessor was a matter of 
dispute, the question became a its rwdt- 
ctdrinu^ and was refen*ed to the preetor 
to determine. A knotty p^/nt rmerred 
to the praitor was a ^'dignus rindke 
nodus'' 

Dll Penates (liatin). Household 
gods ; now used for such articles of 
furniture or decoration as tlie^lady of 
the house csjiecially prizes. 

Dilem ma. The hm^ns of a dilemma, 
“Lemma” moans a thitig taken for 
giauttid (Greek, lam'bmio, to take). 

“ Dilciiiina” is a double lemma, a two- 
twlgod sword which strikes both wayB,^r 
a bull wliich will toss you wbichever 
horn you lay hold of. A young rhetori- 
ciau said to an old sophist, “Teach mo 
to plead, and I will pay you when I 
gam a cause.” The master sued for 
payment, and the scholar pleaded, “If 


1 gain the cause I shall not pay you, 
because the judge will say 1 am not to 
pay ; and if 1 lose my cause I shall not 
be required to pay, according to the 
terms of our agreement.” To this the 
master replied, “Not so; if you gain 
your cause you must pay me according 
to the terms of our agreement; and if 
you lose your cause the judge will 
condemn you to pay me.” 

Dilettan'te (Italian). An amateur 
,of the fine arts, in opposition to a pro- 
fessor. Plural, diktianii. 

These aentlcmen are t(i he Judged, not ns 
dilettanti, but iiB prulosstirs.*'— Af/tena'um. 

DiUgenoe is that energy and in- 
dustzy which we show when we do wliat 
wo like (liatin, diVigOy I like) ; but 
indolence is that listless manner with 
which we do what thoroughly vexes us. 
(Latin, i«, intensive ; doleoy to grieve.) 

DiUgenoe. A four-wheeled stage- 
coach, drawn by four or more horses. 
Common in France before the intro- 
duction of milroads. The pun is well 
known. 

Hi \ la pInvSi'e niagistro, utSro diligeutia (tu:. his 
diligence). 

Duty (plural, DlUies). Stage-coaches. 
They first began to run in 1779. An 
abbreviation of the French word diH^ 
gence “Derby dilly.” 

Dim and Distant Future fThe). 
In November, 1885, Mr. W. E. Gktd- 
stoiie said that the disestaMishmeut and 
diserido^ment oF the Anglican Church 
were questions in “ the dim and distant 
future.” 

Dlmaa'olie (Monsim?'), A dun. The 
tenn is from Moli^re’s Don Juan, and 
would be, in English, Mr. Sunday, The 
word dimanche is a corruption and con- 
traction of dies Domin' tea (the Lord’s 
day). 

Dlmetee. The anoient Latin name 
for the inhabitants of Carmartheiishiro, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. 

Diin’lseory. A letter' dimissoty is a 
letter from the bishop of one diocese to 
some other bishop, giving leave for the 
bearer to be ordained by him. (Latin, 
di^mitto, to send away.) 

Dimity. A doth said to be so called 
from Damietta, in Egypt, but really 
from the Grade di^mitos (double- thread). 
{See Samite.) 

WjuJalAunt), in Sterne’s Tinsiram 
She leaves Mr. Walter Shandj 
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£1,000, which he fancies will enable him 
to carry out all the wild schemes that 
enter into his head. 

Dlnde (1 syl.l. The French for a 
turkey is poulet drlnd^ (an Indian fowl). 
This IS an error, as tlie hrrd comes from 
America ; unless, indeed, the whole 
W&tern continent, with all its con- 
tiguous islands, be called by the n|mie 
of W(i8t Indies. Our word “ turkey ” is 
no better, if indeed it means a native of 
Turkey. 

Dine {To). * 

Qtti dort dine. The seven sleepers 
and others required no food till Uiey 
woke from their long sleep. The same 
miw be said of all hi&ma^g animals. 

To dine with Democi-itos, To be 
cheated out of one^s dinner. Democrltos 
was the derider, or philosopher M^ho 
laughed at men's folly. 

To dine with Sir Thotnan Greaham. 
To go without one’s dinner; to be 
diuiicrlesa. Sir Thomas Gresham founded 
the Koyal Exchange, which was a fa- 
vourite lounge for those who could not 
afford to provide themselves with a 
dinner. 

2'o dine tvith I}tike Humphrey, (See 
Hxtmphbey.) 

'To dine with Mahonwt, To die, and 
^ne in paradise. 

To dme with the cross^legyed knights, 
(Seepmt column^ Dinnerlebs.) 

Dine Ont ( Yb). To dinnerless ; to 
go without a dinner. • 

Ding (A), A blow. To ding it in 
one' a ears. To repeat a subject over and 
over again ; to teach by repetition. 

To ding. To strike. (Anglo-Saxon, 
dencg[an]y to knock, strike, beat.) Hence 
“ (b'ug-dong,” as “They were at it 
ding-dong.” 

“ The hutclier'B axe, like great AcliilleB’ hut, 

Dings deailly ^wuo teu-t)ioiumnfl*tl>ouBaud 

flat.’* Taylor: (laoiij. 

Ding-dong. They went at it ding- 
dong. Fighting in good earnest. I'o 
ding is to beat or bruise (IJaxon, dencyan ) ; 
dong is a responsive worn. One gives a 
ding and the other a dong. 

^ Din is the Anglo-Saxon dyn-^ian, to 
make a din ; dtnungy a dinning noise. 

Dinghy Dell. The home of Mr. 
Wardle and his family, and the scene of 
Tupman’s love adventure with Miss 
Rachel. (Liekens : Tiehwick l^apers.) 

Dinner (Tf uiting for). The *^mam%is 
quart if heure.*' 


DInnerloM. Their hosts are the 
cruss’^teggvd knights. That is, the stone 
effigies of the Hound Church. lu ^is 
ohimdi at one time lawyers met their 
clients, and here a host of vagabonds 
used to loiter about all day, under the 
hope of being hired as witnesses. Dining 
with the oroBS-leg^ knights meant 
much the same thing as dining with 
duke Humphrey (q,v,). 

Dl'nos. . (See Hobsb.) 


Dint. By dint of war : hy dint of 
argument ; by dint of hard work,^ Dint 
means a blow or striking (Anglo-Saxon, 
dynt)\ whence perseverance, power ex- 
erted, force ; it also means the indenta- 
tion made by a blow. 


Dloele'tlaiL The Roman Emperor, 
noted for his fierce pei'secution of the 
Christians, 303. The Emperor Con- 
stantine, on the other hand, was the 
“ nursing father ” of the Church. 


To innkc the Churcirs glory shine, 
Should Diocletian rcigu, not Constantine." 

Orabke ; Borough. 


Dlooletlaa was the king, and Eras- 
tus the prince, his son, in the Italian 
version of the Seven TFise Masters (q.v,). 


Diog'eiies (4 syl., a rzj\ Tlie cynic 
philosopher is said to have lived in a tub. 
*‘ The whole world was not half »o wide 
To Alexander, when he cried 
Bccauao ho Iwd but one to aul/due, 

A a waa a |)altry narrow tnl» to 
Diosenea,” Butler : Uu4ibraa, t, n. 


Hiog'enes. Bomanus IV., emperor of 
the East (1067-1071). 

Di'omed’s Horses. Diuos (dread- 
fnl) and JLampon (bright-eyed). (See 
HOBSE.) ► 


Diom'ode'an Bwop. An excitant^ 
in which all the benefit is on one side. 
This proverlg^ expression is founded on 
an incident relate by Homer in the 
Iliad. Glaucus recognises Diomed on 
the battle-field, and the friends change 
aamour. 


* For Diomed's bnua arms, of mean dev ice J 
For wliiSi nine oxen paid (a vulgar price). 

He CGIaiicua] gave bis own, of gold divhlely 
wnmght, . . 

/An hundred Ijeeves the abining nurclHiae 
bought." « Pops ; Iliad, \ t. 


DIoms'dm or Diotn^ King of 
in 6lreeoe, brave and obedient 
to authority. He survived the siege of 
Troy ; but on his return home found his 
wife living in adultery, and ^ved his 
life by living an in Italy. ^ (i5(b»irr 

Itiad^ 

DIo'bs (3 Venus, who sprang 

from the of the nyB, after the 



Dionysiufi 


l^iptych 


mutilutcd body of irranus {the sky) had 
been tltrowu triere by Saturn. 

Ho youns Dioni, nurnetl Yjcnoatb tbo wavea, 

Aii«J rcicKod by NertMtla in tbeir coral cavea .... 

liiaiiod tif^r awoct tonea, and tried her tender 
Biiiilea.” Darwin ; Sconomy of VegHation^ li. 

Dionya'iua (the yonnyrn*), beiug 
Itaniahed a second time froni Syracuse, 
retired to Corinth, where he turned 
schoolmaster for a living. Po.steri<y 
called him a tyrant. Byro«i hi his Om 
to Napoleon y alludes to those facta in the 
following linos 

“ (Jorintli'fl i^ulnsro^iu* liaMi now 
TrauBferrud bia byw’ord r.(» Miy brow.” 

That is, Napoleon is now called tyrant^ 
like Dionysius. 

Dionyaos. The Greek name of 
Bacchus (q.v.). 


Dip (A). A toBow-chandler, one 
whonalces or sells candles or 
'l^ese candles are made by dipping mto 
melted tallow the cotton wmch forms 
the wick. (Anglo- Saxon to dip.) 

Dlph'tliera. The skin of the goat 
Amalthe'a, on which Jove wrote the 
destiny of man. D4>bthena is an infec- 
tious disease of the throat ; bo called from 
its ^ndency to form a false membrane. 

Diploma litomll^ moans something 
folded (Greek). Diplomas used to bo 
\hritton on parchment, folded, and 
sealed. The word is aiiplied to licences 
given to graduates to assume a degree, 
to clQrg;^inen, to physicians, agents, and 
so on. 


Father: Ztnis fJui»lter). 

FeantH of Baccliiia in liome, Dronislia or Brnm- 
nlift, in March anrt He|»t ember. 

Mother: HcinjiiB, danghtor of OadituiB 

Nurer : Hrifta. ^ 

(hrUi wore hiH avorHit)n. 

Panthtsrs drew hie chariot. 

llanM were the most general sacn flees offered 
to him. 

inyip; ArlafVuS. 

The most famous statue of tliis god 
was by PraxitfilSs. 

Attains jjave above 4118,000 sterling 
lor a painting of the god by ArisfldCs. 

Dlophan'tine AnaVirsls. Finding 
commensurate values of squares, cubes, 
triangles, etc. ; or the sum of a given 
number of squares wliicli is itself a 
square ; or a certain number of squaics, 
etc. , whicli arc in arithmetical progres- 
sion. The folio wring examples will give 
some idea of the theory : 

1. To find two whole numbem, the 
sum of whose squwes is a square ; 

2. To find tlireC^uoro numbers which 
are in arithmetical progression ; 

3. To find a number from which two 
given sf^uares being sevorallv subtracted, 
each of the remainders is aSiquare. 

V Diophantus was an Alexandrian 
Greek (fith cent. a.i>.) 

Dlosou'rl. Castor and Pollux. 
(Greek, Dios kouroSj young meiLof Zeus ; 
rfbw is gem of Zeus.)* 

T?it! hoi'ses of the jyiosvuri. Cyrioros 
and Hai^pagos. (See Hocse.) 


DlotrophOB. One who loves to liave 
the pre-eminence among others. (3 
John 9.) c 


Npithor a dosjM'mto .Tuilss, like the firelato 
sharin; [lirclilMKlioti nf fit. Andrew's, who was 
nun ilorcd), that’s g.me to hifi nlaco:nnraf»no 
fmiiw-brjjaking ttolofornea, like the hlowly- 
iiiiniiQd Cinvoruoiiae ; nor an ambitiouB Bicitre* 
plito, lik« tbo lad (Lordl Kvandale .... Bhall 
rwilst tbo arrows tbat are whetted and the how 
Uwr ig iMint mpiuiBt you.”-iSir* W.8c4>tt: OldMor- 
taiity, chap. vv. 


Diplom'aoy. The tact, negotiations, 
privilege^ etc., of a diplomatist, or one 
who carries a diploma to a foreipi court 
to authorise liim to represent the Govern- 
ment which sends him out. 

Dlplomatle Cold (A). An excuse 
to get over a disagreeable engagement. 
Mr. Healy, M.P. (1886), said that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone had 
** diplomatic colds, when they pleaded 
indisposition as an excuse for not giving 
addresses at public meetings in which 
they were advertised to spe^. The day 
after the meetings both gentlemen were 
“ much bettei’.” 

Dlplomatlofl* The science of pidceo- 
graphy — ^that is, deciphering old charters, 
diploiD£ia, titles ; investigating their 
authenticity and genumeness, and so on. 
Fapebroch, the Bollandist, originated 
the study in 1676 ; butMabillon, another 
Bollandik, reduoM it to a science in his 
work entitled De re JJiplomatieay 1681. 
Toustain and Tassin fiuther develox>ed 
it in their treatise entitled Nouveau 
TrmU de Diplomatique, 1750-1760.'^ 

DlptycA [dip'tih]. A register folded 
into two leaves, opening like our books, 
and not like the ancient scrolls. The 
Bomans k^t in a book of this sort the 
names of thejr magistrates, and the 
Homan OBtboli& employed the word for 
the registers in whm were written the 
names of those bi^ops, saints, and 
martyrs who were to bo specially com- 
memorated when oblations were made 
for fhe dead. (Greek, diptuchas, folded 
in two.) 

“The Greeks Sxeciaed small works of (fi-eiU 
eleesnee, jsstmiy be seen la tbc (llptyche,oi’ ivoir 
eovpm t«) qonsiiMr record^ or aacred votunnoB used 
in the chtjiroh service.**-^?. Fia3aM.u: Uf^esm 
00ttfpt«re, iU. i>. 9S. 
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DlroaB'BJi Swas. Findar ; bo oalled 
from Dircd, a fountain in the neighbour- 
hood of ThebeBy the poet’s trirwplaoe 
(B.C. 618-442). 

1>ireot Tax is one ooUeoted directly 
from the owner of property subjeofc to 
the tax, 08 when the tax-gatherer goes 
direct to the owner of a house and de- 
mands live, ten, or twenty pounds, as it 
may be, for Government uses. Indirect 
taxes are taxes upon marketable oom< 
modities, such as tea and sugar, tho^ 
tax on whidi is added to the aaiicle 
taxed, and is paid by the purdiasors ii#> 
directly. 

Dlreo'tory. The French constitution 
of 1796, when the executive was vested 
in five p^ons called directors, one of 
whom retired oveiy year. After a sickly 
existence of four years, it was quashed 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. An alphabet- 
ical list of the inhabitants, etc.y of a given 
locality, as a London Directory.” 

IHrleton. 2>oitbting tvith Dirletcn, 
and resolving those domis with Stetoart. 
Doubting and onswerbig those doubts, 
but doubting still. It applies to law, 
science, lelimon, morals, etc. 8ir John 
Nisbott of Dirleton’s Doubts on points 
of law, and Sir James Stewart’s houhts 
Eesolvedy are works of established repu- 
tation in Scotland, but the DmtbU hold a 
higher place than the Solutions. 

(CounC). A Paladin, thebeau- 
idearl of valour, generosity, and truth. 
The sto^ sa^ he was sent by Charle- 
magne into the Bast, ^ where he con- 
quered Aliar'dS, a great "fdooiim prince. 
On his return he found his young wife, 
who thought he was dead, betrothed to 
Celi'nos, another of OhademagUe’s peers. 
The matter beihg set rights the king 
gave a grand banquet Dinos is,D’ Yrlos. 

Dtrt is matter in the wrong place. 
(Lo7'd Palm07*trton.) This is not true : a 
^mond or sovereign lost on a road is 
matter in a wrong ^oe, but eertainly is 
not dirt. 

Thimv plenty of dirt and^somc will be 
sure to stick. Scandal always leaves a 
trail behind. t 

Dirt cheap. Very low-prwed. l>irtia 
80 cheap that persons pay others to take 
it away. 

To eat dirt is to put up adm insults 
and mortification. An, Eastern’ methqd 
of punishment . ■ . • ' 

* ** Tf rttrt WJ’W trumprwlMt a ytm 

yroulU luiid ! ”-yCkttri«s hiimb to McctmJmMiit. 

Dirty Tlbie Mil 

Foot, so called from the ’men wipi^ 


their feices with their black cuffs. Now 
called The Queer’s Own.” 

Dirty Lane. Now called Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Dirty Slilrta (77w). The lOlst Foot, 
which fought at Deilii in their sbirt- 
deevos O8o7). Now colled “ The Royal 
Bengal Fusileei's.” 

Die. Fluid. 

" Pritspi^piiie gailierina flowin-H, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gluumy Dia 
Wafi gatborefl.” 

MiUonl: ParadUie Loot, i\ , L’7 o. 

Dtsae'ter is being under an evil star 
(Greek, dus^asier, evil stai')* An astro- 
logical word. 

“Tlio Btara iu llieir couraea fought againat 
Sl{»ora.'*-s)uugeB v. is). 

Dinas'tronn Penoe (La Taix Mal^ 
heureuse). It followed the battle oi 
Gravolines (2 syl.), and was signed at 
Cateau - Cambro'si^ By this treaty 
Henri II. reiiouuce(raU claim to Gen'oa, 
Naples, Mil'an, and Cor'sica (1550). 

Dlabnr (To). To deprive a barrister 
of his right to jdead. The bar is the 
part barred off in courts of law and 
equity for barristers or pleaders. 

Dlnoord. To throw out of one’s 
hands such cards as are useless. 

Diaoluirffe Bible (The), 1806. 
discharge [^arge] thee before God.” 
(1 Tim. V. 21.) 

DladiAlBe (A), A scourge used by 
Homan CathoUos for penitential pur- 
poses. 

** Before tbe cross and Sltar a lamp was atlH 
burning, . . . .and on the floor lay a ainall disci- 
pline or pennoptial soourge of somll cord and 
Wire, tbe lashes of whijm wore stained with 
recent blood.”— iWr W, WooU: The Talienim, 
eimp, Iv. 

DIa'oord means severance of hearts 
(Latin, discM^). It is the opposite of 
concord, the^eoming together of hearts. 
In muaso it means disagreement of 
sounds, as when a note is followed by 
another which is disagreeable to a 
musical ear. (See Apple.) 

DiaoAint. At a discount. Not in 
demand; littie valued; less esteemed 
than lonnerl^i: less than ihetr nominal 
value. (Latin dis^compdto^ to depredate.) 

DIMBML To dimiss a bottle. To 
drink one wkh a friend. Same as 
” erush ^* or “ crack a bottis.” (Diacuse 
is the Latin dis^qdatw ; French easser. 

Lsttii ftmscfidS coca is to beak a 
orinkiiig^pymBel.) 

I* We All . ... drew round the tAbtfi,AaAast<»re 
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Dieease, meaning disoomfort, want 
of ease, mal aisey as 

" rn the world ye 8hall*have disease.”- IFi/cl//; 
John xvi. 33, 

DUlied (1 syl .). Itoas dished out of 
it. Cheated out of it ; or rather, some 
one else contrived to obtain it. A con- 
traction of dishent. The heir is dish^t 
out of his inheritance when his father 
marries again and leaves his property to 
the widow and widow’s family. 

” Where’s Bruniinel ? Disced ' " 

Byron: Bon Juan. 

XMMi-wasber (A). A scullery-inaid. 

Diunal. Daniel Finch, second earl 
of Nottingham. 

“No sooner was Distnal aniotiK the Whitfs . . . 
Init liHUy 0)iur[lotJte Is taken knittinp' In Ht. 
James’s Chaiiel [t.e. Lad}' (’harlotfe Finoli, his 
daughterj.’’— iir'u^tunlnsr, Aiiril *.'0-:24th, 1713, No. 44. 

ZMbhuui {Ht.). Tlie penitent thief. 
[Dybmas.] 

IMuey Professor. The Professor 
of Archaaology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. This chair was founded in 1851 
by John Disney, Esq., of the Hyde, 
lugatestone. 

IMsor'der, says Franklin. ** break- 
fasts with Plenty, dines witn Poverty, 
sups with Miseiy, and sleeps with 
Death.” 

Btspensa'tion. The system which 
God chooses to dispense or establish be- 
tween Himself and man. The dispensa- 
tion of Adam was that between Adam 
and Gt>d ; the dispensation of Abraham, 
and that of Moses, were those imparted 
to ^ese holy men the Gospel dispensa- 
tion is that explained in the Gospels. 
(Latin, dis-pettso, to spread forth, unroll, 
explain, reveal. ) 

A dispensation from the Pope. Per- 
mission to dispense with s<^ething en- 
joined ; a licence to do what^ forbidden, 
or to omit what is commanded by the 
law of the Church, as distinct from the 
moral law. 

'“'A (llapenBAtion was obtaioed to ^ablo Dr. 
Barrow to marry .”—>Pard. • 

Dispu'te (2 syl.) means, literally, to 
”lop down.” (liEtin, dis^to)*, debate 
memiB to knock down” (Firench, de^ 
hattre) ; discuss means to * * woke down ” 
(Latin, dis-quatio) ; object' is to ** cast 
against ” (liatiu, ob~jae%o) ; contend is to 
** pull agamst ” (Latin, tmiendo) ; quar- 
rel is to throw darts at eaim other 
(Welsh, cwarel, a dart} ; and wrai^le is 
to strain by twisting ^Swedish, vr^a; 
Anglo-Sasccn, wrinqan). 


Dia'aolute is one that runs loose, not 
restrained bv laws or any other bonda 
(Lathi, dissolvo, like horses unharnessed.) 

IMa'tafl: A woman. Properly the 
staff from which the flax was drawn in 
spinning. * The allusiori is to the ancient 
custom of women, who spun from morn- 
ing te night. (See Spinstee.) 

“ The crown of France never falls to tbe disrafF.” 
—Kemey. 

To have tow on the distaff. To have 
work in hand. Froissart says, ‘ 'll aura 
en href temps autres cstoupes e>i sa que~ 
muillel'* 

“ lie bndde more tow on his distuf 
Than (Ter\ eys knew." 

Chaucer : Canterbury Tulee, 3,77-’. 

St. Distaff^ s Bay. The 7th of January. 
So called because the Christmas festival 
terminated on Twelfth Day, and on the 
day following the women returned" to 
their distaffs or daily occupations. It is 
also called Mock Bay, a distaff being 
called a rook. “ In old times they used 
to spin with rocks.” {Aubrey : Wilts.) 

“ Give 8t. Dmtaff all the right, 

Then e (Christmas siHirt good night, 

And next tnorro%v p ,\ ory one 

To bis own vocation." (iu:>7 ) 

“ What I shall a woman with a rock dri\u thre 
away ? 

Fyo on thop, traitor ’ ” 

Biyby: Uyetoies, it. ll. 

DistafB'na. To whom Bom basics 
Furio'so mokes love. {Thomas Barnes 
Mhodes : Bombastes Parioso.) 

Distem'per means an undue mixture. 
In medicine a distemper arises fron^ the 
redundancy of certain secretions or mor- 
bid humours. distemper in dogs is 
an undue quantity of secretions mani- 
fested by a running from the eyes and 
noso. (Latin, dis-tdlnp* ero, to mix amiss. ) 

Applied to painting, the word is from 
another source, the French detremper (to 
soak in water), because the ^laiints, in- 
stead of being mixed with oil, are mixed 
with a vehicle (os yolk of eggs or glue) 
soluble in water. 

Dtstlnguialied Mem1>er of tbe 
Humane Society. The name of tliis 
dog was Paul Pry. Landseer says, 
“Mr. Newman Smith was rather dis- 
appointed wheiL his dog appeared in 
cnaracter rather than we property of 
Newman Smith, Esq., of Croydon 
Lodge.’” {Notes ana Queries, March 
21st, 1885, p. 225.) 

XHBtnMitle]i. An excellent example * 
of how greatly the meaning of words 
may ohoi^. To “ distract ” means now, 
to harass, topeiplex: and ” distraotion ”r 
confusion oi mind zrom a great multi- 
plicity of duties; but in Frendi to 
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distract” means to divert the mind, 
and distraction” means recreation or 
amusement (Latin, dis - traho), (See 
Slave.) 

Distrait (French). Ahsent-minded. 

Ditliyraiiililo. The father' tf diihy^ 
ramhic ppetty, Ari'on of Lesbos. 

bit'tany. When Godfrey was 
wounded with an arrow, an odoaifer- 
ous ^an*aoy ” distilled from dittany was 
applied to the wound; whereupon the 
arrow-head fell out, and the wound! 
healed immediately. (Tasso: Jerusalmn 
Delivered^ book m.) 

Ditto. (See Do.) 

Dittoes (A mit ojh. Coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers all alike, or all ditto (the 
Bume). 

Divan' (Arabic and Pei*Bian, diwan) 
menus a re^ater kept on a white table 
exactly similar to our boat'd. ^ Among 
the Orientals the word is applied to a 
council -chamber or court of justice ; but 
in England we mean a coifee-house 
where smoking is tlie chief attraction. 


Divan Colovaru [in gatments]. We 
are told, in 2 Sam. xiii. 18, that kings’ 
daughters were arrayed in a garment 
of mvers colours, and Dr. Shaw informs 
us that only virgins wore diuwei's of 
.needle-work ; so that when the mother 
of Sisera (Judges' v. 30) says, “Have 
they flot s^d ? Have they not divided 
the spoil? Ho Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, of divers ccllours of needle- 
work?” she means~is not th® king’s 
daughter allotted t^ Sisera os a portion 
of his spoil? (See Coat oe Many 
COLOUBS.) 

Divert. To turn aside. Business is 
the regular walk or current of our life, 
but plrasure is a diversion or taming 
aside for a time from the straight line. 
What we call diversion is called in 
French ^i5ff'tf(!/ion,drawi^ aside. (Latin, 
di-‘VertOf to turn aside ; dis~traho, to draw 
aside.) 

Dives (1 syl.), Divs or J)eevs. Demons 
of Persian mytholo«y^ According to 
the Koran, they are £iiocious and 0 |gan- 
tic spirits under the sovereignty of Eblis. 


** At Lahore in tlio Mogul's nalace, are i^ictures 
of Dews and Dives with uing horns, staring eyes, 
' shaggy hair, great fkuigs, ngly mws. long tails, 
and such horrible deformity, tiuit I wonder the 
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men are not frightened.'*'*1f tiildm Pinch : 
I’ PWgrniM, vol.1. 


<0 Diris (2 eyl^). The name popularly- 
given to the rich man in our Lord^s 
parable of the Bich VAa end tiaaaruii 


(Luke zvi.). The Latin would be Diris 
et Lazarm, ^ 

Divl'de (2 syl.). When the members 
in the House of Commons interrupt a 
speaker by crying out divide^ they mean, 
bring the debate to an eud and put the 
motion to the vote— i.«f. let the ayes 
divide from the uoes, one going into 
one room or lobby, and the others into 
another. 

Divide^ and Ctovern. Divide a 
nation into parties, or set your enemies 
at loggerheads, and you can have your 
ow'u way. A maxim of Macliiavelli, a 
noted political writer of Florence (14^- 
1527). 

'‘B\ury city or house divided against itself 
shall nut stand.”— Matthew xii. 2a. 

Divination. Tliere are numerous 
^ecies of divination referred to in the 
Bible. Tlie Hebrew word is added in 
italics. % 

JeDi(JiA,L Ahtrolooy (Msenen). 

AUGURY (ifetUl6hMCh>. 

WiTCMUHAiTT (Meca»chepk'>. 

EMUfiANTMRXT {fthoberon). 

Casting Loth (/ndsoni). 

By INTHRUOOATING BPIRITH.' 

By Nroromancy (1 Sam. xxvlli. 12). 

By llHABDOMANCY (Hosea iv. 12). 

By Tkraphtm or household iduis. 

By Hbpatosoopy t)r insi>ectiug the liver of 
auiinals. 

By Dbbamh and their interpretations. 

Dlviiiatioa by Are, air, aud water; thunder, 
lightning, and n eteors ; etc. 

The Orim and Thxmmin was a pruphetio 
I rcKBtplate worn hy the High Priest. 

(Consult: Gen. xxxvii. .’>—11 ; xl. xii. ; 1 Bam. 
xxviii. 12 ; 2 Chron. xxxnl. 6 ; Pruv. x vi.ss ; Bzek. . 
xxi. 21 1 Hosea ill. 4, 5, etc.; 

Divine. The divine ri^ht of kinps. 
The notion that kings reign by divine 
right, independent of the people’s 
wnl. This’ notion arose from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, where kings ore 
called “God’s anoint^,” because they 
were God’s vicars on earth, when iho 
Jews changed theit theocracy, foV;a 
monarchy. • ' . 

" The right di> ine govern 

Divine (The), femj^nd de Hgf - 
re'ra, a Spanish poet 1595) . 

Haphe^, tlie painten u Divi^m (1483- 
1620). 

Lttis Moza’lSs, Spanish pointer, el 
Difii^m (1609^1586). ' ' 

Divine Doeter. JeandeBnysbroek, 
the mystic <1294-1381). 

Divine Feena (TA^). Hypa'tia, who 
presided over the Keoplaton.io ^hool at 
^oxandria. She was infamously tom 
to pieces (a.X). 416) by a CShristian mob, 
not without the ooncuirence of the Arch- 
biiihopC^, 
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Mviae Plant Vervam, called 

by the BomanB Herba Sacra {g.v,). 

Divine Speaker (The). So Aristotle 
called Tyx'tamos, who therefore adopted 
the imme of Theophrastos (b.c. 370- 
287). 

Dlvl'ning Rod. A forked branch 
of hazel, suspended by the two prongs 
between the balls of the thumbs. The 
inclination of the rod indicates the pro- 
Bcuce of water- springs, prcci^UB metal, 
and anything else that simpletons will 
pay for. (Hee Doustebswivel.) 

Divinity in Odd Numbers. Fal- 

staff tells us (in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor j v. 1) that tliis divinity affects 
“ nativity, chance, and death.’* A 
Trinity is by no means confined to the 
Christian creed. Tlio Brahmins repre- 
sent their god with three heads ; the 
Greeks and Bomain had three Graces, 
three Fates, three Furies, and a three- 
fold Hecate. Jupiter had his three 
thunderbolts, Neptune his trident, and 
Pluto his three-headed dog. The Muses 
were three times three. Pythagoras 
says God is threefold—^ ‘ the beginning, 
middle, and end of all things.” Then, 
again, there are live features, five parts 
to the body, five vowels, five lines in 
music, five ac'.ts to a play, etc. ; seven 
strings to a harp, seven planets (an- 
ciently, at any rate), seven musicfil 
notes, etc. 

Chance. Tliere’s luck in odd numbers 

Numero Dens impHre gaitdai ” ( Virgil: 
Mchgiic viii. 75). The seventh sou of a 
seventh son was always held notable. 
Baalam would have seven altars, and 
sacrificed on them seven bullorJcs and 
seven rams. Naaman was commanded 
to din seven times in Jordan, and Elijah 
sent nis servant seven timea to look out 
for rain. Climacteric years are seven 
and nine with their multiplhs by odd 
numbci's. 

heath . 'File gi*eat climacteric year of 
life is (J3 (i.e.'f X 9), and Saturn pre- 
^ides over all climacteric years. 

Dlvl'no Lodovi'oo. 4^osto, author 
of Orlando FnriosOy an epic poem in 
twenty -four books. (1 474-1 533.) 

Divialoii. The sim -r for divbfbn, 
was invented by John Pell of Cambridge 
in 1668. 

DIvvreirapmt. A writing , or biirof 
divorvetnent. “ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give benr a writ- 
ing of divorcement” v. 81). 


Adalet tells in the NineUenth Ceniu/ry 

(July. 1802, p. 137) ; 

“A wttniMi [in Tnrkey I "divorced from her 
hQBhnnd is not treated with contunihly . . . and 
often marries . . A man Blmply states to 

his wife that be i»s divorced her, on which she 
will go away ; at^d the man, having repented the 
game to the oadi, will receive an act of divorce 
written, which he will send to her. If It is the 
first or second time that this has occurred,, he 
may take her back again without an>’ formality 
ensuing, Tntt, after a third divorce, she will l>e 
lost fohim for ever. Seeing the case with which 
this niiu' lie done, it is not surprising if ineii 
nltuse the licence, and sometimes divorce their 
.wives for fa A'ery small] fault ... as a hndlj- 
cooked dinner, or a button unsewed, knowing 
virv well that if he repents of it he can liave her 
imck liefore evening. I know a lady who hns 
been diAorcod from five hustiauds, and la now 
living with a sixth.” 

Dlvns ill Latin, attached to a proper 
name, docs not mean divine^ but simply 
deceased or canonised ; excellently trans- 
lated in Notes and Queries (May 21 st, 
1892, p. 421), “of blessed memory.” 
Thus,' Divus Augustus meims Augustus 
of blessed'memory, not divine Augustus. 
Of course, the noun “ divus” opposite to 
a proper noun = a god, os in Horace, 

3 Odesx. 2) “ Precsens divus habebitur Au- 
gustus.^^ While living, Augustus will 
be accounted a ^od. Virgil (EcL i. 6) 
says, Petts nobis hree otia fecit the 
“ deus ” was Augustus. 

Dixie Laud* Nigger laud. Mason 
and Dixon drew a line which was to be 
the northern limit of slavery. In the 
third quarter of thQpl0th century the 
southern part of tms line was, called 
Dixie or nigger land. ^ 

Dlziy. A nickname of Benjamin 
Disraeli (Lord BeaconsfieL^) {1805- 1881 ). 

DJIn'&eetu'. Thereabnof thedjiuns 
or genii of Oriental mythology. 

Do. A contraction of diito^ which is 
tlie Italian detto (said), Latin dietm. 

How do you dof •,a. How do you 
fare P It should be, Sow do you au 
(Anglo-Saxon, dug^an = valire ) ; in 
Latin, Quennodc! vales^ 

Well to do. This, again, is not the 
bsansitive verb (facHre) but the intransi- 
tive verb (ralSre), ana means “well to 
fare.” (Anglo-I^on, dug^msz valire.) 

To do hinii ijt, cheat or trick a person 
out of something. 

I have done Jew^ i,e. over-reached 
him. The same as outdo = excel. 

Do (to rhyme with pa). The first or • 
tonic note . ^ the sooeggio system of 
music. ' ' 


aiddfes^ tcT which Guido, in 
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the eleYontilt oenta)7, nMd. iit temliiag 

ongisg: • 

“ vt amknfelftiili, lt»^8ontiro vflbili, 

:nrc-iik i|re«toruin Fa>iimu tocFruro, 

Bot-re i)ollatl«X<irt)ilft mtam.!' 

Stmetf Joanna. 

Ut-tenH T)o tliy wondrouB itory, 
Be-fireTieiiaive tbonab 1 1 h), 

Me fnako milulftil of tpy gloryi 

• fU-inou8 aon of Zacbaree ; 

^l^aeo %o my spirit ising. , 

Xo-Uourlng tby iHrsise to sing. ^ ^ ^ 

(See Weizius in Keortologia, p. 263.) Le 
Maire added si (seventeenth c^tury). 
(See Ahehnujw Syllables.) ^ 

"Do for. for him. Kuin him ; 

literally, provide for him in a bad sense. 
** Taken ui and done for/' is taken in 
and provided for ; but, jocosely, it 
means ** cheated and fleeced.” 

Do up (To). To set in order; to 
make tidy. “Dup the door," (jSee 
Dur.) 

Doab (Indian). A huct of land be- 
tween two rivers. (Pronounce du‘~ab.) 

Doblilii. A steady old horse, a 
child's horse. Dobhy^ a silly old man. 
Dobbies^ house -elves similar to brownies. 
All these are one and the same word. 
The dobbies lived in the house, were 
very thin and shaggy, very kind to ser- 
vants and children, and did many a 
little service when people had thoir hands 
full. 

J‘eo)>er Dobbin lifts bis clumsy beel/* 

Bmmjleld : Farmer'e Boy. (Winter, atauza 0.) 

Dobbiao (tTumphr^) . The valet-de- 
chambre and factotum of, Sk Itohert 
Bramblo, of Blackbury HalL in the 
county of Kent* Ji bhmt, rough-spoken 
old retainer^ ftdl the nulk of human 
kindness, and most devoted to his master. 
(&. Cplman : The Ibor GenUemm^ 

Dobl^lf'li WsUQc. The gohlin's haunt 
or beat. X)obby is an arohaie word for 
a goblin or brownie. Washington 
Irving's Broeebrid^e naU^ ii 18)^6.) 
Bobby also means an imbecile old man. 

'^The DobTvy’a waUc was wltbin tlie inbalil^ 
(loniaius of the Hall."— .*$/> W. ScaU; Peveril of 
the Peak, cliap. x. 

Dooe'tog (3 syl). %u early heretical 
sect, which ttituntained that Jesue Christ 
was only God, and that His visible form 
was merely a phantom ; thad the eruoi- 
flxion and resurrection were illUinons. 
(The word is Qireek) and 
tomisUJ) 

Dook-A10Kr. ' The dark A]f9 trhese 
abode tmdefgtbtmdi> afe in 

appeaiance blacks ihau \ 
ainetvian 


Dobk-uldo Lunpor (A). One en- 
gaged in delivering and loading ships’ 
cargoes, 

*' Sudsing of iny blstrionlo powers by iny out< 
ward man, ue prolnbty thought me more fit for a 
dockHilde lumper thsu an actor."— C. Ttnunem: 
AutoHography, ]\ 191. 

Doofc Warrant {A), An order au- 
thorisiug the removal of goods ware- 
housed in the dock. 

Dootor. A seventh son used to be so 
dubbed from the notion of his being 
intuitively skilled in the cui'c of agues, 
the king’s evil, and other diseases. 

“ riuBiours croyeut qu'en France les septioniies 
Karsons. DOS de ie 4 rltimes luarlages (sane que la 
Biiitte des sept ait, ostb Interroinpue i>ar la nals- 
Hance d’aucuno Mile) i)euveut aussi guerlr tics 
flevres tierces, des ttevres (jiiartee, et mesnie des 
ecrouelles, aprds avoir JeQne trois on neuf jours 
avaiitiiue de toucher les malndes."— Jean Baptiete 
Thicri : Traiti dee SupniAitiom, He., i. p. 43(1. 

Doctor {2he). The cook on board 
ship, who “doctors" tlie food. Any 
adulterated or docflhred beverage ; hence 
the mixture of milk, water, nutmeg, and 
a little rum, is called Doctor ; the two 
former innedieuts being “doctored" 
by tlie two latter. ^ 

Doctor {The). Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted fi‘om a 
harsh, thin wine, by the addition of old 
boiled mosto stock. Mosto is made by 
heating imfermonted juice in earthen 
vessels, till it becomes as thick and 
sweet OB treacle. This syrup being 
added to freeh " must " ferments, and 
the luscious produce is used for dootor- 
ing very inferior qualities of wine. 
{Shaw : (hi Wine.) 

To doctor the wine. To drug it, or 
streugtnen it with brandy. The fermen - 
tation of cheap wines is mcreased by fer- 
mentable sugar. As such wines fail in 
aroma, connoisseurs smell at their wine. 
To doctor wine is to make weak wine 
stronger, end “sick " wine more palat- 
able. 

Doetol^ed Dioe. Loaded dice. 

To doctor the accomte. To falsify 
them. They are ill (so far as you are 
ooncemed) and you ftusify them to make 
them look better. The allusion is to 
drugging wine> heer^ etc., and to adtdte- 
ratioo generUly. 

Dr. DtalMrua in MoliWs MoUde 
Jmapinaire. A man of fossilised id^as, 
who, like the monk; reG^d to chanffe 
his time - honoured muhp.d(mm (^.rT), 
for the new-fan^^ wnmlmiti. Dr. 
Diafdiras used to say, what was good 
enough for his forefatherfi was, good 
enough for ihelr worterity, and he^ had 
DO patience with w mooerh fads about 
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the rotundity of the earth, its motion 
round the sun, the circulation of the 
blood, and all such stuff. 

Dr. Dove. The hero of Southey’s 
Doctor. 

l>r. FelL I do not like thee^ Dr. Fell. 
A correspondent of Notes and Queues 
says the author was Tom Brown, who 
wrote Dudogut's of the Dead, and the 
person referred to was Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch (1625-1686), wha expelled 
him, hut said he would remit the sen- 
tence if he translated the thirty-third 
El)igram of Martial : 

" Non Rino tp, ZHbidi, « 0 (. ixihruiii dicerr quarc; 

Hoc (anUnn poHmini dicere, nun iiniu to." 

“ I du not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

TlioroHBon why 1 l•aunot toll; 

Hut tins 1 know, T know full well, 

1 do not like tlioc, Dr. Fell." T. Brown. 

Doctor MlrabiUs. Boger Bacon 
(1214-1292). j 

Doctor My-Book« Dr. John Aber- 
ne'thy, so called because ho used to say 
to his patients, “ Bead mt/ book ” — on 
^ Surgical Observations. (17^5-1830.) 

Dr. Rcz'io or Pedro Itezio of Agudro. 
The doctor of Barata'ria, wlio forbade 
Sancho Fanza to taste any of the meats 
set before him. Boasted partridge was 
forbidden by Hippoc'rates ; iwdri'da was 
the most pernicious food in the world ; 
rabbits are a shaip-haired diet ; veal is 
prejudicial to health ; but the govenior 
might oat a “few wafers, and a tliiii 
slice or two of quince.’’ {Don Qmxotc, 
part ii. book iii. chap. 10.) 

Dr. Sangra'do,of VaH'adolid', a tall, 
meagre, pale man, of veiy solemn 
appeai'ance, who weighed every word he ’ 
uttered, and gave an emphasis to liis 
sage dicta. *‘His reasoning was geo- 
metrical, and his opinions § angular.” 
He said to the licentiate Sedillo, who 
was sick, you had drunk nothing 
else but pure water all your life, and 
eaten only such simple food as boiled 
apples, you would not now be tormented 
with ^ut.” He then took from nira six 
porringers of blood to begin with ; in 
three hours he repeated t^ operation ; 
and again the next day, saying: **ltis 
a gross orror to suppose that blood is 
necessary for life. ’ ’ With this depletion^ 
the patient was to drink two or three 
puits of hot water every two hours. 
The result of this treatment was death 
“from obstinacy.” (Gil Dias, chap, ii.) 

Doctor Slo^ An enthusiast, who 
thinks the world hinges on tting Uncle 


To]^ to undei-stand the action of a new 
memc^ instrument. (Sterne: Tristram 

A mckname given by William Hone 
to Sir John Stoddart, ^tor of the New 
Times. (1773-1856.) 

Doctor Squlntum. George White- 
field, so called by Foote in bis farce 
entitled The Minor. (1714-1770.) 

Theodore Hook applied the same so- 
briquet to the Bev. Edward Irving, who 
had an obliquity of the eyes. (1792- 
1834.) 

^Doctor Syntax. A simple-minded, 
pious henpecked clergyman, very simple- 
minded, out of excellent taste and 
scholarship, who left home in search of 
the picturesque. His adventures are 
told in eight-syllable verse in 2'he Tour 
of Dr. Syntax, by William Combe.^ (See 
Duke Oombe.) 

' Dr. Syntax's horse. Grizzle, all skin 
and bone. (See Horse.) 

Dootorc. False dice, which are 
doctored, or made to turn up winning 
numbers. 

‘“Tbe M’bole anteebainber 1b full, iiiy lord— 
knlgbiB and Bciuires, douturs aud dtcerB.’ 

“^Tbe dicers with their doetorB in their uocketB, 

I iireBuine.' flCott : PevefrU o/ the Peak, cbaii. 
xxviii. 

*‘Or chaired at White's, amidst the doctors Bit." 

Bunciad, book i. SU3. 

Dootorc. The three best doctors are . 
Dr. Quiet, D>\ Diet, and Dr. Merryman. 

** Si tibi defleiant medici, medici tibi flant 
Htec tria : Meng-lmta, Requies, Sttfidorata-Dieta.” 

Dootegra’ Con&nona. A locality 
near St. Tanl’s, where the ecclesiastical 
courts were formerly held, and wills 
preserved. To “ common ” means to 
dine together ; a term still used at our 
universities. Doctors’ Commons w^as so 
called because the doctors of civil law 
had to dine together foiu: days in each 
term . This was called eating their terms. 

Dootors Disagree. Who shall de- 
cide when doctor's disagree. When 
authorities differ, the question sub j^iee 
must be left undecided. (Pope : Moral 
Essays, epistle iii.^line 1.) 

Doctor’s Stiifll Medicine ; stuff sent 
from the doctor. 

Dootorsd Wine. (^S^ To Doctor.) 

Dootoar of mslkos Tale, in 

Chaucer, is the Bomon stoiy^ of Virgi- 
nius, given by Livy. There is a version 
of this tale in the Mofnm de la Dose, voL • 
ii. p. 74 ; and another, by Gower, in hiq 
Confissio AmantUf book iriit 
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DootrlnUlto or DoctHnaires* A poH< 
tical party which has existed in France 
since 1815. They maintain that true 
liberty is compatible with a monardiical 
Goveinment ; and are so called because 
they advocate what is only a doctrine or 
dream. M. Guizot was one of this party. 

podge (I syl.). An artful device to 
evade, deceive, or bilk some one. (Anglo- 
Saxon, deoffian, to conceal or colouik) 

The religiom dodge. Seeking alms by 
trading on religion. 

The tidy dodge. To dress up a family 
clean and tidy so as to excite sympatlig, 
and make passers-by suppose you have 
by misfortune fallen from a respectable 
s£atc in society. 

Dodge About (7b), in school phrase, 
is to skip about and not go straight on 
tlirough a lesson. A boy Iconis a verb, 
and the master does not hear him con- 
iugate it straight through, but dodges 
him about. Also in cl^s not to call 
each in order, but to pick a boy here and 
there. 


Dodger. A knowing fellow.” One 
who knows all the tricks and ways of 
London life, and profits by such know- 
ledge. 

Dodger. The Artful Lodger, John 
Dawkins, a young ihief, up to every 
artifice, and a penect adept in villainy. 
• A sobrijiuet given by Dickens to 'such a 
rasc^, in his Oliver chap. vni. 

Dodingtog, whom Thomson invokes 
in his i^umfner^ was (^rge Bubb Dod- 
ingtou, Lord Melcomb-Kegis, o British 
statesman, who associated much with 
the wits of the time.* Churchill and Pope 
ridiculed him, while Hogarth introduce 
him in his wig into his picture called 
the Orders of Periwigs, 

Dod'ipoll. As wise ae Lr, LodlpoU 
(or) Loddipole-^i,e, not wise at all; a 
dunce, {noddy in dodi-poll and doddy- 
pate is probably a variant of totty^ small, 
puny. Doddy-i)oll, one of puny in- 
tellect.) 

Dodman or Loddimnn, A snail. A 
word' still common bi Norfolk; but 
Fairfax, in his Bulk and Selvedge (1674), 
Speaks of ” a snayl or dodman.^’ 

“ Doddiiiian, doddiiniMi. ])nt out your 
Hero comes a tbief to steal your com.'* 

Norfolk rhym. 

Dodo'iuk A famous oracle in Bpi'ros, 
and the most ancient of Ghreece. It was 
, dedicated to Zeus {Jupiter)^ and sitnote 
in the vinage of DodOna. 

7 The t^e is, that Jupiter presented 


his daughter Thebe with two black 
pigeons which liad the gift of human 

3 »eeoh. Lompri^ie tells us that the 
reek word peleiai (pigeons) means, in 
the dialect of the Eplrom, old wotnen; so 
that the two black doves with human 
voice were two black or African women. 
One went to Libya, in Africa, and 
founded the oracle of J upiter Ammon ; 
the other w'ent to Epirus and founded 
the oracle of Dodona. We are also told 
that plates of brass were suspended on 
the oak frees of Dodona, which being 
struck by thongs when the wind blew, 
gave various sounds from which the re- 
sponses were concocted. It appears that 
this suggested to the Greeks iho phrase 
Kalkoa I)od6nBs (brass of Dodona), mean- 
ing a babbler, or one who talks an infi- 
nite deal of nothing. 

Dods {Meg). The old landlady in 
Scott’s novel called St. Bonan's Well, 
An excellent charaftor, made up of con- 
sistent inconsistencies ; a mosaic of 
oddities, all fitting together, and form- 
ing an admirable whole. She was so 
good a housewife that a cookery book of 
groat repute bears her name. 

Dodsou and Fogg. The lawyers 
employed W the plaintiif in the famous 
case of “Bardell v, Pickwick,” in the 
Tickwiek Papers^ by Charles Dickens. 


Doe (1 syl.). John Doe and Bichard 
Boe. Any plaintiff and defendant in an 
action of ejectment. Tlioy were sham 
names used at one time to save certain 
” niceties of law ; ” but the clumsy 
devic^* was abolished in 1852. Any 
mere Imaginary persons, or men of 
straw. John Doe, llichard Roe, John o’ 
Nookes, and Tom Styles are the four 
sons of “Ml’S. Harris,” all bound ap- 
prentices to the legal profession, 
o 

Doeg (2 syl.), in the satire of Absahtn 
and AchitopnHy by D^deii and Tate, is 
meant for Elka'nali Settle, a poet who 
wrote satires upon Diydeu, but was no 
match for his great rival. Doeg was 
Saul’s nerdsman, who hod charge of his 
mules and asses. He told Saul that the 
priests of Noh had provided David with 
food ; whereupon &ul sent him to put 
them to death, and eighty-five were 
githlessly massacred. (1 Sam. zxi. 7 ; 
xxii. 18.) 


** DoSs, tboiigh witlmut lcnpHl|» bow or wby. 
Mode ftm a bltmderlSB kisdWitielfMly . . . . 
Let him rail on } Jot hti tnveotive Mum 
foiuwd-iweaty Jotters toahuM, 
Wbicb If he jumblSs to one line of seoM, 
Indict him ox a casttai oftenoB.^ 

ana AeMtopM, part U. 
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Jkutt is do*ofF, as your hat.*’ 

So Don iB do-on, as ** Don your clothes.” 
Dup is do-up, as ** Dup the door ” (q.v.). 

Doff thy taarn«HB, youth . . . 

AoU teniiit not yet the bnishea of the war." 
tihakei^eare : Tr&llm and Crensida^ v. 9. 


]>og. This long article is subdivided 
into eleven i)art6 : 

1 Dogs of note. 

3. Dugs of noted persous. 

3. Dogs mode Is of their spocluB. 

4. Dogs In phrases. 

5. Dogs used inotaiiluii'ically, etc. ' 

6. Dogs tn ScTlptnro binguaL'O. 

7. Dogs in art. 

H. Dogs in proverbs and fables 

0 . Dogs in Muiieretitions. 

10 . Dogs the iiialu of animals. 

11. Dogs inferior piants, 

fl) Doaa .• 

Jiarry, Tlie famous mastiff of Great 
St. Bernard’s, in tlie early part of the 
present century^ instrumontfQ in saving 
lorty human beings. His most momorr 
able achievement w(.is rescuing a Uttle 
boy whose mother had been destroyed 
by an avalanche. The dog carried the 
boy on his back to the hospice. Hie 
stuffed skin of this noble animal is kept 
in the museum of Berne. 

Gelert {q.v,). 

T<niton, Tne dog wliich was enclosed 
in an acorn. 

Tray--v,e, Trag = runner, or else from 
the Spanish trah'f to fetch. 

(2) noted peraom : 

ActmnU Jifty dogs, AlcC {strength) y 
Amaryn'thos {jrom Amnry'thta, in Eti- 
b(Ba)y As'bolos (^aooi-oolottr), Ban'os, 
Bor'eas, Oau'ache (rtngwood), Ohediaa'- 
tros, Cisse'ta, Oo'ran {cropped, crop-eared), 
Cyllo (halt), Cyllop'otes hig^zag mnner), 
Cyp'rioB {the Cyprian), Draco {the dra- 
go^, Drom'as {the courser), Dro'mios 
Ech'iiobos, Eu'dromos {good- 


La'bros (furious), Laoaena 
Lach'nS {gmsy -coated), Lacon {Sjpat^tan), 
La'don {Jrom Ladm%, in Arca'dta), L®* 


che'te {black-coat), iSlelan'ea' {black), 
Meiielc'a, Molossos {from Molosm), 
Na'pa {Imotten by a twyO, NebropVonos 


{keast-ta/mer or suh- 
v^e -faced), Thoos 


ter), The'ron (savhge- faced 
{heaeenly-Qm^ 

V Several mbdern lihmes gt dogs are 


of Spaniel origin, as Panto (pointei*), 
Trau (fetch), etc. 

&ng Arthur's favourite hound, Ca- 
vall. 

Auhry*s dog, Aubiy of Montdid'ier 
was murdered, in 1371. in the forest of 
Bondy. His dog, Dragon, showed u 
most unusual hatrod to a man named 
Richard of Mocairo, always snarling and 
ready to fly at his throat whenever lie 
^peared. Suspicion was excited, and 
Richard of Macaire was condemned to a 
judicial combat with the dog. He was 
kUed, and in his dying momenta con- 
fessed the crime. 

Belgrade, the camp-sutler’s dog : 
Clumsy. 

Browning’s (Mrs.) little dog Flush, on 
which she wrote a poem. 

Lord Byron^s favourite dog. Boat- 
swain, buried in fhe garden of Newstoad 
Abbey. 

Catherine de Medici’s favouiito lup- 
dog was named Pheebe. 

Cathullin’s hound was named Luath 
{q.v,), 

Douglas's hound was named Luffra or 
Lufra 

Eliisabeth of Bohemia’s dog was named 
Apollon. 

j^ngal’e dog was named Bran. 

" ' Mar 0 Bran, is on bratbalr * CTf it lie nut Bran, 
it ta Dran'R brother) was the proverbial repl^ of 
Maccotnbich.*'— IKttvri'toy, chap. xlv. 

Frederick of Wales had a dog given 
him by Alexander Pope, and op tho 
collar were these words— 

" 1 am bin Highnoss' Uog ar^ow ; 

Ptuy tell me, SGr, whose dog are you ? ” 

OdrpfnUdogs, Gatgiitios and Orthos. 
The latter was the Igotker of Cer'beros, 
but bad one head less. Hercules killed 
both these monsters. 

Icariods dog, Msera {the glistener), 
Icarios was slw by some drunken peas- 
ants, who buried the body under a tree. 
His dau^ter Erig'onS, searching for her 
father, was directed to the spot by tho 
howling of Mccra, and when she dis- 
covered the body she hung herself for 
mef. Icarios l^came the constellation 
Booths, Eri^one the constellation Virgo, 
and Idseau w st^ Prd cyan, whidi rises 
in July, a little before the Dog*>star. 
(Gre^$ pro-hmn^ 

Kenneth’s {Sir) famous hound was 
called !l^swal. {S^r W. Scott: The 
Talisman,) 

Lapaib’s {Okarlod) . dog was named 
Dash. 

Iidndoi:*8 iSkivage) dog was named 
Giallo. > * 

Landseer’s gteyhovmd was named 
Brutus. ” The Ihvadet: of the Larder.” 
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LleweUyn^B greyhound was tiamed 
C^elert' (j.r.). • 

LndlamU {See Lazy.) 

Lurgan’s ( mrd) ^eyhound was named 
Master M'Qrath, from an orp^n boy 
who reared it. It won three Waterloo 
Cups, and was presented at Court by the 
express desire of Queen Victoria, the 
vefy year it died (1666-1871). 

JNevtlle'e dog. It ran away whenever 
it was called. In the oprre^nuing 
Italian proverb the dog is called that ox 
the Vicar Arlotto. {See Chisn.) 

Mavthe dog, {See Mauthe.) ^ 

Sir Isaac ifeu^ton^Sy Diamond (qA'.). 

Dog of Montargis, - The same as 
Aubry'sdog. A picture of the combat 
was for many years* preserved in the 
castle of Moutargis. {See Aubet’s Doo.) 

Ori'oji*s dogs were Arotophonos {beai'^ 
ki Her) , and Ptooph'agos (Ptoon-glutton. ) 
(Ftoon is in Boeotia.) 

Pop6*s dog was named Bounce. 

Punch’s dog is Toby. 

fiichard II. ’s greyhound was named 
Mathe. It deserted the king and at- 
tached itself to Bolingbroke. 

Roderick the Goth’s dog was named 
Theron. 

Rupert’s {Pi'ince) do^ killed at Mar- 
ston Moor, was named Boy. 

Scott’s {Sir Walter) dogs: his favourite 
deerhound was named Maida ; his jet- 
.black greyhound was called Hamlet. 
He also had two Dandy Dinmont 
terriers. 

Seven Sleqpere {pog of the). This 
famous dog, Mahomet to 

heaven, was named' The seven 
noble youths that fell asleep for 309 
years had a dog, Vhich accompanied 
them to the cavern in which they were 
walled up. It remained standme for 
the whole time, and neither moved from 
the spot, a|^ drank, nor slept. {Sale^e 
Korany xviiL, ^otea,) 

Tristran’s dog was named Leon or 
Lion. 

Ulysses’ dog, Argos, recognised him 
after his return from l^y, and died of 

joy- 

(3) Doob, modele of their epeeiee : ^ 

Argoaa (a Russian terrier) ; B^meee 
Cardiff (a Newfoundlana) 0laek 
Prince (a mastiff) ; Bow-^wow (a sehtp- 
perke) ; Gomey (a hull- terrier) ; GomUaa 
of Warwick (a ^atDane) ; Ihn 0* Con- 
nor (an Irish water-spaniel) ; Ihtde (a 
pug) ; Faedndtion^ (a blCM cocker « 
spaniel) : JFW^s (ai^noh poo&) : Jndith 
• (a bloodhoBod) ^ Kilcree (a Scotch , ter- 
rier) ; King Lud (a bulldog) ; .King of 
the Heather (a dandie-dliiinont) ; Jft: 


^ Japan^ spaniel) ; Olga (a deerhound); 
Itomeo (a King Charles spaniel) ; Boyal 
Krueger (a beagle) ; Scottiah Leader (a 
smooth-coated St. Bernard); Senaation 
(a pointer) ; Sir Bedivere (a rough - 
coated St. Bemaid) ; Spimway (a grey- 
hound) ; Toledo Blade (an Bnglish set- 
ter) ; Woodmamieme TtrfoU (a collie). 

(4) Dog in phrases: 

A dog in a doublet, A bold, resolute 
fellow. In Germany and Flauders the 
boldest d(^ were employed for hunting 
the wild boor^ and these doM were 
dressed m a kmd of buff doumet but- 
toned to their bodies. Rubens and 
Sneyders have represented seveml in 
theu* pictures. A false friend is called a 
dog ill one’s doublet. 

Between dog and toolf. The hour of 
dusk. “ Entre ohien et 

St, Book and hia dog, TVo insepar- 
ables. Toby and his dog.” One is 
never seen without ttie other. 

They lead a cat and dog life, Alwaya 
quarrelling. 

To lead the life of a dog. To live a 
wretched life, or a life of debauchery. 

(5) Doo, used metaphorically or eymho- 
licaUy : 

The dog, DiogfinSs, the Cynic (b.o. 
412-323). When Alexander went to see 
him, the young Kin^ of Macedonia 
introduced himself with these words; 
” 1 am Alexander, sumamed the Great,’* 
to wliich the philosopher reulied : ** And 
I am DiogeuSs, Bumamed the Dog.” 
The Athenians raised to his memoir a 
pillar of Parian marble, surmounted by 
a dog. (See CYNza) 

Bog of God, So the Laplanders call 
the bear. The Norwegians say it ” bos 
the strength of ten men and the wit of 
twelve.” They never presume to speak 
of it by its proper appellation, guouztijay 
lost it shoiild revenge the insult on 
their flocks and herds, but they call it 
Moddaaigja (the old man wlni a fur 
cloak). 

A dead dog, Something utterly worth- 
less. Ap^ese used two or three rimes 
intheli^. (8ee{^),) 

A dirty doot In the Bari; ihe dog fa 
still held in aBhorrence, as the scavengw 
of the streets. ” Him that dleth in 
city shall the dogs eat” (I Kingsxiv. 
11). The French say, Crott^ comma m 
harhei (muddy or dirty' %s a poodle)^ 
whose hair, being very loug; becomes 
fllthy with mud and oirtl Generally 
mahing, dj/efy dog** is one morale 
fllthy, and is ap^bed w those who wk 
and act naiM%, Mete rihadiriie quite 




another matter, and those who are so 
defiled we call dirty 
A Hurhj dog, A human being of a 
surly temper, like a surly do^ . 

la thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this things (2 Kings viii. 12, 13). 
Hazael means, Am I such a brute as to 
set on lire the strongholds of Israel, slay 
the young men with the sword, and 
dash their children to the ground, as 
thou, Elijah, sayest 1 shall do when I 
am king 'r' ” , 

Sydney Smitli being asked if it was 
true that he was about to sit to Landseer, 
the animal painter, for liis portrait, 
replied, in the words of Hozaol, ** What! 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing ? ” 

The "Inracian dog. Zoilus. 

“ Like cui'H, our critics baunt the poet's feast. 
And feed on Mcmps refused l>y every guest ; 
From tlic old Tbraciiiu dog they learned the 
way 

To Hiiarl in want, and jjk*uinhle o’er their prey.” 

J‘itt : To Mr. Sponce. 

Dogs of tvar. Tlie horrors of war, 
especially famine, sword, and fire. 

And (’iUiiar’s Hpirit, ranging for re\oiigp, 

Wii ii Ato by liid Hide, come hot from hell 
Bilal I Ml tliese confines, with a nioimrch'B voice, 
Cry * Ha^ oc,’ and let slip tiie dogs of war.” 

Shakespeare : Juhtut Cassar, in. 1. 


(6) Doo(«/ Scripture language), whether 
dead or living, is a most degrading ex- 
pression : “After whom is the King of 
Israel come out ? After a dead dog? ” 
(1 Sam. xxiv, 14.) “Beware of dogs^’ 
(Phil. iii. 2), i.e. sordid, noisy professors. 
Again, “ Without are dogs” fUev. xxii. 
16), i.e. false teachers and siimers, who 
sin and return to their sins (2 Peter 
ii. 21). ' 

There is no expression in the Bible 
of the fidelity, love, and watchful care 
of the dog, BO highly honoured by our- 
selves. 


^) Doo in art. ^ 

J)og, in uiodiflBval art, symbolises 
fidelity. 

A dog is represented as lying at the 
feet of St. Bernard, St. Benignns, and 
St. Weiidelin ; as licking the wcAuds of 
St. Roch ; as carrying a lighted torch in 
representations of St. Dominic. 

I^ogs in monuments. Thb dog is placed 
at the feet of women in monuments to 
symliolise affection and fidelity, as a 
Hon is placed at the feet of men to 
signify courage and magnanimity. Many 
of the Crusaders are represented with 
their feet on a dog, to show that they 
followed the standard of the Lord os 
faithfully as a dog follows the footsteps 
qI his master. 


(8) Doo in proverbs, fables, and pro^ 
verbva^ phrases : 

Barking dogs seldom bite. (See Babk- 

INO.) 

Bog donU eat dog. Ecclesia ecclesiam 
non decimat; government letters are 
not taxed; ohu^ lands pay no tithes 
to the church. 

A black dog has walked over him. Shid 
of ^ sullen person. Horace tells us 
that the sight of a black dog with its 
^ups was an unlucky omen. (See Black 

^A dog in the manger. A churlish 
fellow, who will not use what is wanted 
by another, nor*y6t let the other have it 
to use. The allusion is to the well-known 
fable of a dog that fixed his place in a 
manger, and would not allow an ox to 
come near the hay. 

Every doa has his day. In Latin, 
**lIoflie mini, eras tibU* Eune mihi, 
nunc tibi, benigna'** [fortuna']. In Ger- 
man, Heute mir, morgen Sir.” You 
may crow over me to-dtw, but my turn 
will come by-and-by. The Latin pro- 
verb, “ Hodic mihi, etc., means, “ I 
died to-day, your turn will come in 
time.” The other Latin proverb means, 
fortune visits eveiy man once. Sho 
favours me now, but she will favour 
you in your turn. 

‘‘ Tims every dog at Last will have hJs flay— 

He wbo this morning Riiiilcd, at iiigbt may 
Hom»w ; 

The grni) to-day’s a butterfly to-nioirow ” 

Pvter Pindar : Odes of Condcdeiiee. 


Give a dog a bad name md hang him. 
If you want to€^do anyone a wrong, 
throw ditrt on him or rail a^nst him. 

Gone to the dogs. ,Gone to utter ruin ; 
impoverished. 

Me has not a dog to lick a dish. He 
has quite cleared out. He has taken 
awiy everything. 

lie who has a mind to boat his dog will 
easily find a stick. In Latin, “ Qui vuH 
cmdere cancm facile invenit fustem.** If 
you want to abuse a person, you will 
easily find something to blame. Dean 
Swift says, “If you want to throw a 
stone, every lane will furnish one.” 

To him who^jvills, ways will not be 
wanting, *’ “ Where there’s a will tliere’ s 
a wQ.y.^ 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty pudding. 
Those really hungry are not particular 
about what they eat, and are by no 
means dain^. When Darius in hLs 
fiight from Greece drank from a ditch 
defiled with dead carcases, he declared 
he had never dinmk so pleasantly before. * 

It was the stm^y of the dog and the 
shadow-^i.e. of one who throws good 
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money after bad; of one who ^ves 
certa pro iftceriis. The alluaion^is to 
the well-known fable. 

“ Mliidit BiiecieB. ac doirtibuB afera mordit." 

(Down Bank tho meat m the stream for the 
flslK'B to hoard it.) 

Love me love my dm. *^Qui m^aime 
aime fnon chien^'* or “ Qui aime Bertrand 
(time eon chienj^' 

Old doge mil not learn new tricks. 
People in old age do not readily conform 
to new ways. 

To call off the dogs. To break up 
a disagreeable conversation. In the 
chase, if the dogs are on the wra^ 
traok, the huntsman colls them on. 
(French, rompre lee chiei^H,) 

Throw it to the dogs. Throw it away, 
it is useless and worthless. 

JFhat/ keep a dog and bark myself ! 
Must I keep servants and myself do their 
work? 

You are like 2ieville\s dog^ which mm 
ail ay when it is called, (fiec Chien.) 

(9) Dog, Dogs, in Superstitions : 

Ihgs howl at death. A wide-spread 

superstition. 

“ Tn tho rnl>hinical book it wilth 
Tlie Uoffs howl when, with u*y breath, 
HanmifltM, tho angolof doatli, 

TakcH thro’ the town his flight. * 

Longfellow ; Oolden Legend^ iii. 

The hair of the dog that bit yon, 'V^en 
a man lia.s Had u d^auch, he is advised 
to take next morning ‘*a hair of the 
tiame dog,” in allusion to an ancient 
notion that the humt hair of a dog is an 
antidote to its bite. 

(10) Dog, to express male of animals^ 

as dog-apC) dog-fox, dog'Otter. 

(11) Dog, appliedj .0 inferior plants : 
dog-brier, dog-beiTv, dog-cabbago, dog-p 
daisy, dog-fennel, aog-leek, dog-lichen, 
dog-mercuiy, dog-parsley, dog-violets 
(which have no perfume), dog- wheat. 
{See below, DOG-GRISS, DOQ-HOSE. 

X>og and Duok. A public-house sign, 
to announce that ducks were hunted ny 
dogs within. The sport was to see the 
duck dive, and the dog after it At 
Lambeth there was a famous pleasure- 
resort so called, on the spot where Be%^ 
lehem Hospital now staikls. ' 

Dog-oheaii. A perversion of tho 
old English god-chepe (a good bargain). 
French, bon marchi (good-cheap or bar- 
gain). 

“ The sack .... wapld bave TKHiffbt me Ugbts 
as good-ehmp nt the dearest chandler Stn Burinw.” 
-‘Shakespoare : l Henry IV., fit. 3. 

Bog>da3r% Days^of great heat, Thi^ 
Itomans called the six or eight hottest 
weeks of tho summer canicMres dies. 


Sirius, rismg with the sun, ad£d to its 
heat, and the do^-days bore the com- 
bined heat of the dog-stax and the sun. 
(July 3rd to August 11th.) 

Xk>g*fkai (in wrestling), when both 
wrestlers fall together. 

Bog^graui {tritieum repens). Grass 
eaten by dogs when they have lost their 
apiwtite ; it acts as an emetic and pur- 
gative. ^ 

Dog -bead (in machinery). That 
which bites or holds the gun-niiit. 

Dog-beaded Tribea of India. Men - 
tioned in the Italian Romance of Oueri'no 
Meschi'no, 

Dog-Xiatlxi. Pretended or mongrel 
Latin. An excellent example is Stevens’ 
definition of a kitchen : 

As the law clasBlcally cxprosBCS it, a kitchiMi Is 
“ cuiiieni iiecessaria itro mub <:(N>kare ; cum sauce- 
panuiB, BtowinuiiiB, scuTIero, dresBero, (nxitliolo, 
stoviB,smr«ak-jacko ; prurDaBlandum. hoilaudiiiii, 
fryanauin, et ))luni-inKldiDg-iMlxuuduni. . . .''—A 
Law Report (Daniel v. Dishclout). 

Dog-leeob (^). A dog -doctor. 
Formoiiy apjdicd to a medical practi- 
tioner ; it expresses great contempt. 

Dog-rose. Botanical name, Cgnor* 
rhodos—i.e, Greek ktino-rodon, dog-rose ; 
BO called because it was supposed to cure 
the bite of a mad dog (Itosa Can^na, 
wild brier). 

" A morsu voro [/,c. of a mail dOff") unicum re- 
niCiliiiiii onicnlo auodain uuper ro|N*rtuiu, radix 
ByhPBtris nmm, quto cynorrhuilOB appclliwur."— 
Vlhiy : Natural Ilietory, Viii. 03 ; xxv. i|. 

DoMlok. Sick as a dog. We also 
say ** Sick*a8 a cat.” Tlie Bible speaks 
of dogs “ returning to tlieir vomit 
again” (Prov. xxvi. 11 ; 2 Pot. ii. 22). 

Dog-eleop {A). A pretended sleep. 
Dogs seem to sleep with one eye open. ” 

Dog-fltarf The brightest star in the 
finnament. (toDoo-PAYS.) 

Dog-vane {A). A cockade. 

*‘D^lg-^alle iB a term familiarly applied id a 
cockade ."—flfwyt/t .* Hailors' Word-btwJc. 

Dog-#fttcb. A corruption of dodge- 
watch : two short watches, one from four 
to six, and the^other from six to eight in 
the evening, introduced to dodge the 
routine, or prevent the same men always 
^ping^watoh at the same time. {See 

Dog-wblpper (A). A beadle who 
whips all dogs from the precincts of a 
church. At one time there was a church 
officer so called. Evmi so recent!^ as 
18^ Mr. John Pickard was appomted 
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“ dog-whipper ” in Ezetor Cathodial, 
“in the room of Mr. Charles Reynolds, 
deceased.’* {Exeter Glazette.) 

Dog-will wfng Day. October 18th 
(St. Luke’s JDaj). It is said that a dog 
once Rwallowod the consecrated wafer 
in York Minster on this day. 

Dogs (a military term). The 171h 
Lancers or Duke of Camoridgo's Own 
Lancers, Tlic crest of this famous 
cavalry regiment is a Dcath’.s Head and 
(^ross-hones, OR GLORY, hence the 
acrostic Death Or Glory (D.O.Q.). 

Tlir Sjwrtan luJuncMon, wlicn tho j'ouna aotdiei* 
wriH pifWMitoil with hiM BhioUl, waa, With this, 
nr (hi diiM,'' winch iiicjiul Lho Hiunc thing. 

Dogs, in Stock-Excliange phraseology, 
means Newfoundland Telegraph shares 
— that is, Newfoundland dogs. {See 
Stock -Exchange Slang.) 

Dogs. Isle of J)offs. When Greon- 
wdeh was a place of, royal residence, the 
kennel for the monarch’s hounds was on 
the opposite side of the river, hence 
called the “ Isle of Dogs.” 

Dogs {Green ) . Extinct like the Dodo. 
Brodorode said to Count Louis, 
would tho wdiole race of bishops and 
cardinals were extinct, like that of 
green dogs.” {Motley : Dutch Eemhlic, 
partii. 5.) 

Dogs’-ears. Tho corners of leaves 
crumpled and folded down. 

Dogs* •‘eared. Leaves so crumpled and 
turned up. llie ears of many dogs turn 
dow'ii and seem quite limp. 

Dogs’-meat. Food unfit for con- 
sumption by human beings. 

Dogs^-meat and cats^ -meat. Food cheap 
and nasty. 

Dog’tt-nose. Gin and beer. 

D(»ir a-nnse, which is, I l)elio\e, a mixture of 
gill and Ix'er.' 

‘‘ - So It IB,' Haul an old lady.’’— rapei'9. 

Dogged. He dogged me, i.e, followed 
me about like a dog ; shadowed me, 

' Dogged (2 syl,). Sullen, snappish, 
like a dog. 

Do'gares'sa {g =j). The wife of a 
doge. 

I^gbetry. An ignorftnt, self-satis 
fled, overlmriiig, but good - nature^/ 
night-constable m Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado about Nothing, • 

Doge (1 syl., (7=ryj. The chief magis- 
trate m Venice while it was a Republic, 
^e first duke or doge was Anafesto 
Pnoluc'cio, created W. The chiel 
magistrate of Gen'oa was called u doge 


down to 1797, when the Republican 
form of Ch>vemin6iit was abolished by 
the Piench. (Latin, dux, a “duke” or 
“ leader.” 

“ For aiz hundred years .... her [Venice’s] 

S overnment was an elective ninnatchy, her .... 

one posHessiniir, In early times at least, ns much 
ituleiiendent autluirlty ns any other Kuroiieiiii 
Boverolffu.”— irtisWn; Stones 0 / Venice, vol. i. chai». 
i. i>. a. , 

Doge, The ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic was instituted in 1174 by Pope 
Alexander HI., who gave the doge a gold 
ring from off his own finger in token of 
the victory acliieved by the Venetian 
fieet at Istria over Frederick Barbaro-ssa , 
in defence of the Pope’s quarrel. When 
his Holiness gave the ring he desired the 
doge to throw a similar one into the sea 
every year on Ascension Day, in coin- 
moinoration of the event. {See Bucen- 

TATTB.) 

Dirty dog, {See under Doa, No. 6.) 
This alludes more to the animal called 
a dog, but implies the idea of badness, 

Dogggt. ^ Dopget's coat and badge. 
The first prize in the Thames rowing- 
match, ^ven on the Ist of August every 
year. So called from Thomas Dogget, 
an actor of Drui^ Lane, who signalled 
the accession of George I. to the throne 
by giving a waterman’s' coat and badge 
to the winner of the race. The Fish- 
mongers’ Company add a guinea to the 
prize. The race is from ^e “Swan” 
at London Bridge. '^to the “Swan” at* 
Cheljea. , 

Doggerel. Inferior SQri; of verso in 
rhymes. i, 

Dogjim (Greek). , A iKligious doc- 
trine formally stated, l^ow means a 
Btatement resting on ipse dixit of 
the speaker. Dogmatio teaching used to 
mean the teaching of religious tloctrines, 
but now dogmatic means overbearing 
and dictatonal. (Greek dogma^ gen. 
dogmdioSi a matter of opinion; verb 
dokeOy to think, whence dogmatizo,) 

DegnttUc r^Mta. 

G) Ihe supreme authority of the Pope 
of mine over all ekurohes. 

(2) His right cuto decide arbitrarily all 
contixiversies. 

(3) His right to convoke councils at 
will. 

(4) His right to revise, repeal, or con- 
firm decrees. 

(5) right to issue decrees bearing 
On dis^line, morids and doctrine. 

(6) The Pope is^tiiie centre of com- 
mnnioi^ and separation from him U 
exconimunicatiou. 
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(7) He hae ultintate authority to ap- 

pomt aU biahops. * 

(8) He has power to depose any eccle- 
siastic. 

(9) He has power to judge every 
question of docmue, and pronounce in- 
fallibly what the Church shall or shall 
uojt accept. 

Dogmatlo Sobool of Medline- 
Fcnmded by Hippoc'ratSs, and so called 
because it set out certain dogmas or 
theoretical principles which it made the 
basis of practice. # 

Dogmatic Theology is that which 
treats of the doff'mata (doctrines) of 
religion. 

Doiley. {$ee Doyley.) 

Dolt (1 syl.). Nut ft doit. The doit 
w'as a Scotch silver coin = ouc-tliird of 
a farthing. In En^nd the doit was a 
base coin of small value prohibited by 
3 Henry V. c. 1. 

“ Wlioii tlicy will not give a ilolt to relle\ea 
lioggar, tUo> \«ill luy out tfii t.o nee a de»d 
; The Teuifteit, u. 3. 

Dolh'hro. A Homan axe. 

Jht&bra fossOria. The {nckaxe used 
by miners and excavators. 

Loldbm pontifiedlu. The iniest’s 
hatchet for slaughtering animals. 

Doloe fhr Nloate (Italian). De- 
lightful idleness; Pliny has 
tamen n\h%l affcre'^ (Ep, viii. 9). 

Ddldnuns IThe). The name given 
to that remon of the Oo^n near the ^ua- 
tor noted for oalms^squmlSf and Hming 
winds, between the k.b. and s.e. trade- 
winds. * • 

“ But from tlie wltere I watcbetl 

1 saw lior in tbe doldrunia" * 

Byron: The TelanH,^ canto ii. stanza vl. 

In the doldrums. In the dumps. 

Dole* lamentation, from the Latin 
doko^ to grieve. 

•' He [tho dwarf] found the dead bodies, wdiere- 
fore lio made great dole/'—A’. Utmer ; KinaArtIutr, 

hook I. oliai>. XIV. 

Dole, a portion allotted, is l^ie Auglo- 
Saxon ddl, a portion. 

*' Heaven lias )a store a DOecious d<de." 
Kt^le: Vhrietiaii Year C4th'Eutt(lAy afkerTniiity) 

Happjf man be his dole. .May his idiare 
or lot be that of a happy or fortunate man. 
“ w heroin, haphy man Ixi his d^ito, I trust tliat I 

miall uot hiieed worst, and that very quickly.’* 

* Ifanum^ aud Pytkia^ i. 177. 

Dole«ft0tu The share of fish allotted 
to each one of^ company Of fishennen 
iir a catch. Dole = the port dealt to 
anyone. (Anglo-Saxon, ^dt or deeif from 
^e verb d(ct~an, to divide into parts.) 


Doll Money. A lady of Duxford 
left a sum of modey to m given away 
annually in the paim, and to l>o called 
Doll Money. Doll is a corruption of 
dole^ Saxou ddl (a share distributed). 

. Dollar. Marked thus either 
•or 8, a dollar being a “ piece of eight’’ 
[reals]. The two lines indicate a con- 
traction, as in lb. 

’Hie word is a variant of thaUr 
(Low Qetinau, diihkr ; Danish, defer) ^ 
and moons “a valley,” our dak. Tho 
counts of Sclilick, at tho close of tho 
fifteenth centuiy, extracted from the 
mmoH at Jouchtnrs that (J on cliim’s valley) 
silver which they coined into ounce - 
pieces. These pieces, called Joachim* s- 
thalers., gained such high repute that 
they liecaino a slaiidariT coin. Other 
coins being made like them were called 
thalers only. The American dollar equals 
100 cents, in Englisn money a little more 
than four shillings. 

Dolly Murrey. A character in 
Crabbe’s Borough ^ who died playing 
cards. 

‘ A \ ult* ! H A olo ’ * Hlio cnuil, ‘ 'tift fsiM'ly wuii.' . . 

This liuiul Shu, Ki'Utly, wit.li ij HinKle siiriit 

ll.tHl as one tauKlit ami )imvtirtetl how to die.” 

Ihabbv: Uorouuh. 

Dolly Shop. A shop where rags and 
refuse are bought and sold. So called 
from the black doll suspended over it as 
a sign. Dolly shops are, in reality, no 
better than unlicensed pawnshops. A 
black doll used to be the sign hung out 
to denote the sale of silks and muslins 
which wore* fabricated by Indians. 

Dolmen. A name given in France 
to what we term “cromlechs.’^ These 
ancient remains are often called by the 
rural population devils’ tables, faiiios’ 
tables, and so on. (Celtic, stone tables.) 
It consists ofi a slab resting on unhewn 
upright stoueg. Plural dolmens (dol^ a 
table ; mcnt a stone). 

"The IndiHn didmenR . . . uifly ho wild to he 
identfoil Avttb those of Western jeunqis.''-^. Lnb<- 
bock: Prehifftortn Timts. (*ha)i. \ . |». J:1I. 

Doto^'tos. A French metrical ver- 
sion of San^dabar’s DambleSf written by 
Hobers or Herl^rS or Prince Philippe, 
afterwards called Philippe k Haa'di. 
Dolc^'tos is the Sioihtm king, and 
V^gu the tutor of his sou Lucinion. 
3 bvbk Wise Mabtbbb.) ^ 

Dolorouft Dettle ( The). Jolidi Skel- 
ton wrote an elegy on Henry Percy, 
fourth Earl of Northumberhim, who 
fell a vktim to the avarice of Henry 
m (1489).. This elegy he mitltled 
thus: ”tTpon the Dolorouii pettie and 
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Much Lamentable Chaunce of the Most 
Honorable Earl of Northumberland.’* 

]>olpliln. Called a Hoa-^oose (oic dc 
mrr') from the form of its niwnt, termed 
in Fnjneli /vv* d*ou' (a goose’s beak). I'he 
dolphin is noted for its elianges (rf colour 
■when taken out of the water. 

“ r.ininf? (l»v 

Du'h like I lie rlohiltin, whom erirli imhuofl 

Wirl) a iifw ioloui HU If rtwiii , 

'J'ho liiHi Hill! l(j\ olk'‘<L." 

llyioii : Chihie Ifmold, r.into iv.^Hfaji/a 

Dolphin in modiseval art, 

symbolises social love. 

Dom. A title applied in the Middle 
Ages to tlie I*o])e, and at a somewhat 
later jMu-iod to otlier Church dignitaries. 
It is now restricted to jiriests and choir 
monks among the Benedictines, and some 
few otlier monastic orders, as Dom Ma- 
billon, Dom (.^almot. The Spanish //«//, 
Portuguese Gorman ?wi,nu'l Fremdi 
dc, arc pretty well equivalent to it. 
(Latin, dom’ inns.) 

Dombey {Florence). A motherless 
child, hungering and thirsting to bo 
lov«<l, but regarded with frigid indiffer- 
onco liy her fatlicr, who thinks that 
sons aiouo are worthy of his regard. 
{I)ielens : fhmbcjf ana Son.) 

Mr. Domhey. A solf-suflicient, purse- 
proud, frighrme reliant, wlio feias satis- 
lied there is but one Dombey in tlie 
w'oiid, and that is himself. {Du kens: 
Dombey and Son.) 

Dom*Danlel. The abode of evil 
spirits, gnomes, and enchanters, some- 
where ‘'under the mots of the ocean,” 
but not far from Babylon. {Fontinuutwn 
of the Arabian Tales.) 

" In ihc Tlonulrmu’l fnvonis 
I'ndcr the rootb of tlio oi’oaii." Sooffn ?/ 

Domesday Book consistn of two 
volumes, one a large folio, c^d the other 
a quarto, the material oi each lieing 
vellum. It was formerly kept in tlio 
Exchequer, under three different looks 
and keys, but is now kept in the Kocord 
Office. ITle date of the survey is J0H6. 

Northumberland, Cumbnrlaufi., West- 
moreland, and Durham ore not included 
ill the survey, though par^ of W'estmorc- 
laud and Cumberland are taken. 

The value of all estates is given, 
■firstly, as in the time of the Confessor ; 
secoildly, -when bestowed by the Con- 
queror ; and, thirdly, at the time of the 
survey. It is also callod The King's 
Book, and The IVinehester Boll beca>use 
it was kept there. Printed in facsiinile 
m 1783 and 1816. ' 

, Stow says the book was eo called 


because it was doTOsited in a part of 
Winchester Cathecfral called Dmntui-dei.. 
and that the word is a contraction of 
Domus-dei book ; more likely it is con- 
nected with the previous surveys made 
by the Saxon kings, and called dom-hoes 
Gibri judioia'les), because every case of 
dispute was decided by an appeal to 
these registers. 


Tlipippcyrio Gsimclyn lo tlio Justico . . 

Tliiiu base givoti ilonu'M ibut iiiu evil 
1 will Aituni in tliy solo, auil diesacn limi 
jinght,” 

Chaucer: Canterburif Tales {The Cookes Tale). 


^'Domestie. Flnyland's domestic poet. 
William Cowper, author of The Task. 
(1731-1800.) 


Domestic Poultry, in Dryden’s Jli ml 
and J^anthcr, means the Koiuan Caiholie 
clergy. So called from an establisliment 
of pnests in the 2 )rivatc chajiel at White- 
hall. The nuns are termed “sister 
jm'tlet Avitli liev hooded head.” 


Domiciliary Visit {A). An official 
visit to search the house. 


Dominic {St.). (1170-3221.) A Span- 
ish priest who founded the Juquisilion, 
and the order called the Dominicans or 
Preaching Friars. He was called by tlio 
Pope “ Inquisitor - Gcncnil,” and was 
canon iKod by Gregory IX. 

V Home say the Inquisition existed in 
1184, when Dominic W'as under fourteen, 
years of age. 

lie 18 represented with a siiiUTOu^af his 
side, and a dog cui'iying i& its mouth a 
burning torch. The devil, it is said, ap- 
2 )eai'ed TO the saint in the form of a 
Sparrow, and the dPg refers to a dream 
which liis mother had during pregnancy. 
Hlio dreamt that she had given birth lo 
a dog, spotted with black and white 
Hpots, which lighted the world with a 
burning torch. 

Uf i«iil8(i reiHOHontecl e-rmietlniea with a cK-y in 
IiIh band and a Hiiiv eiMier uu bis lorcbcad ur on 
hi8 breast ; soiiietnnes also wirh a aworcl in Ins 
huiulaiulii ]iiJe of books burning beside him, to 
denote Ills sovcilty witLi heretics. 

Domin'ioal Letters. The letters 
which denote the Sundays or dtis do- 
miu’ica. The seven letters of the 
alphabet are employed ; so that if A 
stands for the first Sunday in the year, 
the other six letters will stand for the 
other days of the week, and the octavo 
Sunday will come round to A agatii. In • 
this case A will be the Sunday or Do- 
minical Letter for the whole year. 

Domin' ioans. Preaching friars 
founded by Dominic de Guzman, at 
Toulouse, m 1215. Formeily called in 
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Enfrland Bheh Fyiar.% from thoir black 
dross, tiiid iu Franco Jm^obim^ bocafiso 
tlioir Tijotlicr-ostaldishmeut in Paris was 
ill tlic Hue rtt. Jacques. 

Dom'lnie Sampson, A village 
soliooliiKistor and scholiir, poor as a 
church mouse, and modest a:', a girl. 
Ill) Mtc3 Latin like a parvus liter a' rum y 
and cxdnims “ Prodigious I ” 

(lulf Manm'nng,) {Sec S'nLLiNO.) 

Dominions. One of the orders of 
angels, syinbolisod in Christian art by an 
ensign. 

Domino {J). A hood woni by 
■anons ; a mask. 

“ Cl- <|h'< 4 ii donuHU JiiurofniM, allusion 

;i 1(11* l•|lu‘ p.iosiKC do la lit iirs’ic, iiii nfmm/ doiii 
IcH pH'i M's M‘ < tni\ iiiut III roll' or UsopMiiIospoii- 
il.inr rill \ or. Ml' (losu.'iio aiijoiiMl'l)iii i|u'un linlnl 
il*' doiriiisoinoHt iiourli^W iMifu iuaf»t|iios." * lioiuUct: 
Ihtin itih Srifures, cU'. 

Dom'inoes (3 syh). Ihe tooth : also 
nil led i varies. Pomiuoos arc made of 

• ivory. 

DomlselluB. The son of n king, 
prince, knight, or lord heforr* ho has 
entered on the order of knighthood. 
Also an attendant on homo uhbot or 

• iioblenian. The jierson domidledin your 
honso. irence the king’s hody-guaids 
were called his dunioimiitx or UamaeU. 

Froissart styles Kichard II. le jennc 
dauwisel liivhmt. Similarly Louis VII. 
{lyjiHm) w^as calh'd the ruijul ilamsd. 

‘ n-unuijs<^ oil DaiiKUHoaii do*'lKii:ur autioluiH 
1 « H iiIk do * liomlioii^ do b?iron«, oi Iob 

JCIIUO" if*-’!" lISllOllllIlo" *(IIJ Il'oraiOHt p'lS 0)10010 
olio\ali<‘i On lo d<innair auHHipiiix ilia U lh roiB 
Qui u'otaioiii TKiH ouooro on I'Har do jairtciilos 
jiiiuos "—Ihjuilltl : Diet, Vnivi'i'tii'l. 

Doiniselliis and domisdlla , are ih’niiiia- 
tivea of (lomuntSy a lord. In old French 
wo find duntn'hsrau an<l dmuoisrlle. The 
woid Ma- demoiselle is lua domisolla or 
dainoLsello. 

Don is do oh, as “ Don your bonnet.” 
{See Doir, Dm*.) 

“ Tiiou lilt lio r*»Ho, nnd dminod liis olulhcs, 

Ami liiiitp'd tlio oliaiiibor iluor.'* 

, Shiihvspmrc ; llmnlct, iv. !i 

Don, A man of mark, an aristocrat, 
ALthe univei-sities the magU*rs, follows, 
and noblcmou are termed ritW#. (Spmiish,) 

Don Giovan'nL Mozu i t’s 1 test opera. 
{See Don J oan.) 

Don Ju'an. A native of Seville, sou 
of -Don Jose and Donna Inez, a blue- 
stocking. When Juan was sixteen years 
old he got into trouble with Donna Julia, 
.and was sent by his mother, then a widow, 
on his ti'avcls. HisUdventures form the. 
story of the poem, whidi is incomplete, 
{Byrm : Don Juan,) 


A Bon Juan. A lihertiuc of the aris- 
tocratic class. The original of this clia- 
racter was Don J iiauTono'rio of Seville, 
wlio lived in the fourteenth century. 
The traditions coiiceniiiig him have 
been dramatised by Tirso de Mo'Umi; 
Iheiice passed into Ital}*^ and France, 
tiruck has a musical ballot of Ihn Jnuiiy 
and Mozart has iiumurtaliscd the clia- 
racter in his opera of J>a)i Giovanni (1 7S7). 

Don Quissote (2 syl.). A gaunt 
country gentleman of La Mancha, goiitlo 
iHiul dignified, affectionate and simple- 
minded. but 80 crazed liy reading bookc 
of kuiglit-oiTfUJitry that bo believes liiiii- 
S4‘If r^allcd ujiou to j’cdri'ss the UToiigs of 
the whole world, and actually go.os loith 
to avoiigo the opjiressed and run a tilt 
■wdtli their opj)ressorB. The word Quixntij 
moans The ouish-annvd. (iVv' Q uixotic.) 

-fi Jhn Qmxote. A lircnmy, unprac- 
tical man, with a ” bceuu his bonnet,” 

Donation of Pepin {The). When 
I'ciuii coiiquoM'd Ataulf the ex urehate 
ofiiuveniuv fell into his hands. Pci)iu 
gave both the ox-archato and the Ke- 
public of Jtoino to tlie Pope, and this 
iiiuiiiiLceui gift is the famous “Dona- 
tion ” on wiiicli rested the whole fabric 
of the temjioral power of the Poi>es of 
liome (A.n, 700). 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, dis- 
possessed the Po[)e cif his temporal 
doinimoiis, and iiddcd the Papal oikates 
lo the imiteil kingdom of Italy (1370). 

Don'atists. '^'’ollovvorR of Dona'tuK, 
a, Numidian bishop wiio oi) 2 M»sed (/(*ci- 
liaiius. ^ Their chief dogma is that Hie 
outward chuii;h is nothing, “for the 
lettiT killoth, it is the spirit that giveth 
life.” (Founded 311.) 

Dom^aster. Sigebert, monk of ilem- 
blours, 111 1100, derived this word from 
Tlioug-ceoster, tlio “ Clastle of the 
thong,” and says that Heiigist and 
Horsa piirchasod of the British king as 
much land as he oould encompiiss with a 
leather thoi^. The llioiig was cut into 
strips, and Sicompassed the land occu- 
pied by the city oi Doncaster. 

This is the old^ale of Dido and the 
hide, and so is the Bnssiaii Takutsks. 
{See Buesa.) 

V Qjl course it means the “ City on the 
river Don.’^ (Oelfic, Botiy that trhich 
spreads.) » 

DoAddmli'. An IMental giant con- 
temporary with Seth, to wliosi^ servioo 
he was attached. He needed no weapons, 
os he could destroy anything by the mere 
force of his arms. 
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Done Brown* ^Ke \va» done brown. 
Completely baiii1x)ozled or made a fool 
of. This ifl a vaciety of the many ex- 
pressions of a similar meaning con- 
nected with cooking, ench as “1 gave 
him a roasting,” “I cooked his goose,” 
“I cut him into miuco-meat,” “I put 
him into a pretty stew,” “ I settled nis 
bash,” “He was dished up,” He was 
well dressed” [drubbed], “He was 
served out,” etc. {Sec CoqiciNG.) 

Done For or Rcgulurltj done fur. 
Utterly ruined. This “for” is the 
advtJibzr thoroughly, very common as a 
prefix. 

Done Up. Thoroughly tii’cd and 
wearied out. Ui) means ended, coia- 
plelod, as the “game is up” (over, 
linished), and adverbially it means 
“completely,” liencc to be “done uj)” 
is to be exliauste^ completely. 

Don'egild (3 syl.). The w'icked 
mother of Alla, King of Northuuilier- 
laiid. Hating Cuustance because she 
was a ChrisUau, she put her on a raft 
with her infant son, and turned her 
adrift. When Alla returned from Scot- 
land and discovered this cruelty of his 
inotlior, he put her to deatli. {ijhaiwcr : 
Mnn of Lniveti 

V 'iho tradition of St. Mungo re- 
sembles the J/an (f Lauee Talem many 
re.sj)ects. 

Donkey. An ass. It was made to 
rhyme with “ monkey,” but is never now 
so "pronounced. Tlio w'ord means a little 
taw'iiy or dun-coloured animal. 

JMmkey. Tlie cross of the donkey’s 
hack is popularly attributed to the 
lionour conferred on tlio boast by our 
Lord, who rode on an ass in “His tri- 
uuijdiant oiitiy ” into Jenisalom on Pfdrn 
Sunday. {See Christian Traditions.J 

The donknj means one thing and iho 
dri rrr another. Different people see from 
diil’crent standpoints, their own interest 
in every case directing their judgment. 
The a.llusioii is to a fable iw Plui'driis, 
wlmre a donkey-di'iver exhorte bis don- 
key to flee, as the eiieuw is at hand. The 
donkey asks if the enemy will load him 
w‘ith cfouhle pack-saddles. “ Xo,” says 
the man. “Then,” replies the donkey, 

‘ • what care I whether you are mf mas- 
ter or someone else f ” 

2o ride the black donkey. To be pig- 
h<;uded, obstinate like a wnkey. Black 

added, not so much to desi^ate the 
eulour, as to express what is bim. 

Two mvre^ and goes th$ donkt^f— 
t,r. Uyo^petniioa more, and the donkey 


shall be balanced on the top of the pole 
or Ikdder. It is said to a braggart, and 
means— what you have said is wonderful, 
but if we admit it without gainsaying 
we shall soon be treated with Bomething 
still more astoimding. 

Jf^ho ate the donkey ? When the French 
were in Iheir flight from Spain, aftpr the 
battle of Vittoria, some stragglers entered 
a*village and demanded rations. The 
villagers killed a donkey, and served it 
to tlieir hated foes. Next day they con- 
J tinued their flight, and were waylaid by 
^ the' villagers, w'ho assaulted them most 
murderously, leering them as they did 
80 witli tlie shout, “Who ate the don- 
key:' ” 

irho stole the donkey f Tliis Avas for 
many years a jeer against policomeii. 
Wlicii the force was nret established a 
dt>iikey was stolen, but the police fmled 
to discover the thief, and this fa-iluio 
gave rise ta.tho laugh against them. 

H 'ho stow khc do3^:y t Answer ; “The 
man with the white hat.” It was said, 
in the middle of the nineteen tli centau y, 
that white hats w'oro made of tl»c skins 
of donkeys, and that many donktys 
were stolon and sold to hatters. 

Donkey J&nglno (/f). A small engine 
of from tw’o to four horse-pow'cr. 

Do'ny. Florimers dv/arf. {Spenser r 
Fa'ene Queme^ book iii, canto 5.) 

Don'zel (Italian). A squiiei^r young 
man of good birth. ^ 

He is cwiuireAo a kuigSUerraut, douisel to tUo 
: Characters. 

Doo'lin of Mayence. Tlie hero of a 
French romance of chivalry, and the 
father of Ogior the Dane. 

Jtoolin^s Sword. Mervcillouso (wou- 
clcrf ul) . {See SwoEP. ) 

Doom. The crack of doo3n. The signal 
for the final judgment. 

Doom Book {flom~hoc) is the book of 
dooms or judments coii^iled by King 
Alfred. (See DOMESPAY BOOK.) 

Doom-rings, or > cles of J ftdgment. 
An Icelandic term for circles of stones 
resembUng otonehenge and Avebury. 

Dooms'day Sedgwick. William Sedg- 
wick, a fanatical prophet and preacher 
during the Commonwealth. He pre- 
tended to have had it revealed to him- in 
a vision that doomsday wra-s at hand ; 
and, going to tlie house of Sir Francis 
Kussell, in Cambridgeshire, he called 
upon a party of gentlemen playing 
bc'Wls to leave off and prepare for the 
approaching dissolution. 
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Doonultead. The horse oi the Scan- 
dinaviau Komes or Fates. (See Ho^.) 

Door. (Greek, thnra; Anglo-Sazo^, 
dm'a.) 

The door muat be either shut or 
It must be one way or tlie other. This 
is from a French comedy called Le Oron* 
deitt' where the master scolds his servant 
for leaving the door open. The servmit 
says that he was sooldod the last time 
for shutting it, and adds: *‘Do you 
wish it shut?” — “No.^* — “Do you wish 
it open?”— “ No.”— “Why,” says the 
man, “it must be either shut or open.” ■ 

/ft' laid the charge at mg door. Ho 
accused mo of doing it. 

Next door io it. As, if not so, it was 
iu‘xt door to it, i.r. very like it, next- 
door iiei^hl[>our to it. 

Siu hvth at the dom' (Gen. iv. 7). llio 
blame <^f sin lies at the door, of the 
wrong-doer, and he must take tlio ooii- 
soqiJt'uces. 

Door Nail. (See Dea'^’.) Scrooge's 
partner is “dead osadoor-n^.” (Ltck^ 
etts : Christmas Carols chap, i.) 

Door-opener (The). So Crates, the 
Theban, was called, becau.se every morn- 
ing he used to go round Athens and 
rebuke tho people for their late rising. 

Door-tree (A). The wooden bar of 
a door to secure it at night from in- 
tVuders. Also a door-post. 

Doofs [house]. As, como indoors, 
go indoors. So Virgil : “ 2\tm foribtts 
dn'fv . . [Dido] . . resedii^N (Then Dido 
seated heraclf in the house or <temple 
of the goddess.) (AHyxidy i. 505.) 

Out of dooi's, Outnde the house ; in 
the O])oh air. 

Doorm. Au earl called “the Bull,” 
who tried to make Fnid his handmaid; 
but, when jihe Would neither eat, drink, 
nor arrav herself in bravery at his bid- 
ding, “lie smote her on the cheek;” 
whereupon her lord and hu.sband, Count 
Geraint, starting up, slew tho “russot- 
bearded earl ” in his own hall. (TWmy- 
son : Idylls of the King ; Enid.) 

Do'ra. The first wif<ft»f David Cop- 
erfield; she was a child -wife, but no 
elp-meot. She could do nothing of 
practical use, but looked on her husband 
with idolatrous love. Tennyson has a 
'poem entitled Dora. 

Dorado (El). (See El Donhxto.) 

. Do'rax. Portuguese renegade, in 
Dryden’e Eon Sebaatian--hj fop the best 
of aU his characters. 


Dor'oao Sooie^. A society for sui^ 
plyiug^the poor with olothing. Ho call^ 
from Dorcas, mentioned in Acts ix. 39. 

Dor'olieator. As big as a Eorchesier 
butt. Very corpulent, like the butts of 
Dorchester. Of Toby Filpot it is said : 

“ His ])rettth-door8 of life on a siiildon were nluit, 
Aud Ue died full as bl^ ae a Dorqhestor buti.*' 
t/Kwfe : Poor Soldier. 

Do'rio. The oldest, strongest, and 
simplest of the Grecian orders of archi- 
tecture. He called from Doris, in Greece, 
or the Dorians w'ho employed it. Tho 
Greek Doric is simpler tuau tho Komau 
imitation. The former sbwids on tho 
pavement without fillet or other onia- 
mont, and the fiutoR are not scalloped. 
The Itoinan column is^xlucud on a pliotli, 
has fillets, and the fUitings, both top and 
bottom, are 8calloi>etl. 

Doric Dialect. Tlio dialect spoken 
by the natives of Dor^, in Greece, It was 
brood and liard. Hence, any broad dia- 
lect. 

Doric Land. Greece, Doris being a 
part of Orooefe. 

“ Through all the houudfl 
Of porlr laud.” 

Milton : Pantdise book i. filih 

Do'rlc Beed. Pastoral poetry. Every- 
thing Doric was very plain, but cheerful, 
chaste, aud solid. Tlie Dorians wore tho 

{ )aBtoral people of Greece, and their dia- 
ect was that of the country rustics. 
Our own Bloomfield and Kobert Bums 
are examples of British Doric. 

“ The P«>rip rood oncfi more 
Well idtmaed, I tiiiu* " 

'Jlimnson : A titumn, .1-4, 

Dorloontt. A sort of Tremaine of 
the eighteenth century, who, having 
over-refined his taste by the “grand 
tour,” considers English beauties in- 
sipid. He falls ill love with Lotitia 
Hardy at a^masquorade, after feeling 
aversion to her in her assumed character 
of a lioyden. (Mrs. Cowley : The Eelle*a 
Stratagem.) 

Dor'igen, A lady of high family, 
who mavded Arviriagus out of pity for 
his love and meekness. She was greatly 
beloved by Aurelius, to whom she hao 
been long known. Aurelius, during tfae 
absence of Arviragns, tried to win the 
heart of the young wife ; but Dorian 
nulde answer that she would never limen 
to him till the rocks that bessit the coast 
of Britain are removed “ and there mis 
no stone yseen.” Aurelius, by the aid 
of a young magician of Orleans, caused 
all the rocks to disappear, and claimed 
his reward. Dorigen was very sad, but 
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lier }iUMl>a.n(l inaiHled that slje should keep 
lior word, uud she went to meet Aure- 
lius. When Aurelihs saw how sad she 
wjia, nud heard what Arviragus Jiad 
counselled, ho said he would rather die 
than injure so true a wife and noble a 
gentleman. So she rotunier] to her 
husband happy and untainted. (•SVr 
DiANOitA.) {Vnauerr : V'yanUinea Tale.) 

' Dor'imant. J)ra.wn from the Earl 
of Koehester ; a witty, uristneratie liber- 
tiiu', in Etheroge’s Man of 3iiuh\ 

Borinda, in the verses of the Earl of 
■Dorset, is Catherine Sedlc}^ Count(’Ss of 
Don'liester, mistress of James TI. 

Dormer Window. I’lie window of 
.‘in at lie standing out from the slope of 
the roof. (O. French, a sleep- 

ing room formerly titted with w'indows 
of this kind.) 

“Tlia(« Ill'll wen' 1 lie r(iofH,w itli iliiviiierA^ iimIiiwm/* 
ItimgJaUow : J'Jmngtliuc, i«iri. i. I. 

Dornock. Stout ligiirod linen for 
talileeloths ; so called from a town in 
Scotland, whore it was originally made. 

Dorothea (*SV.), repri'sented wuth a 
rose-branch in her hand, a wreatli of 
loses on her head, and rosc.s with fruit 
hy her side; pometimes with a;* angel 
ejin yiiig a basket with three apph's and 
thri'e loses. M'he legend is tlia,t Tlieo- 
pliilus, the judge’s senetary, scoiliiigly 
said to her, as .she w'as going to execu- 
tion, “ St'iid me some fruit and roses, 
Dorolhoa, when >ou get to Fanidiso.’* 
lunni'diately after her exivution, wiiilc 
Tlieojilulus was at dinner with a. party 
of eompauioris, a young angel brought 
to him a basket Vif apples and roses, 
saying, “ From Dorotlica, in Faradiso,’' 
and v;ii)iBlied. 'Jiieopliilus, of course, 
was a < ouvort from that moment. 

Dorset. Once the scat of atflriti.sli tribe, 
railing themselves J)u'i'-ln</s (wator- 
dwelli'is), 1’he Foma, ns colonised the 
settlement, and Latinised Dirr-teiijs into 
Jht) it-lriffrs. Lastly eame the Saxons, 
and translated the original Wjjixls into 
their own tongue, dor-s(etta (w^ater- 
thvollers). 

Dorse'tian Downs. fTho Dow'ns of 
Dorsetshire. 

“ Sjirond Mio iuii>’ Dursi'tian downs 

lu I'riwiHJi't • 

Tltomnou : Avtnmn. 

Dositli'oaiiB. A religious sect which 
spiang uj> in the first (*entury ; so called 
because tliey believed that Bositb'cus 
had a divine mission superior to that of 
prophets oud apostles. 


Do'son. A promise-maker and a 
proniise-breaker. Aiitig'onos, grandsim 
of Dciuetrio.s t/ie hesieger^ Wf 4 S so called. 

Doss. A hassock stuffed with straw ; 
a bed— properly, a straw bed ; whence 
the cant W'ord for a lodging-house is 
a do8.singkeii. J)om>l is an old word for 
a bundle of hay or sti’aw^ and r/e.^.sr> J‘or a 
stinw' basket. These words were common 
111 Jilliy-abeth’s reign. The Fi'ench doasier 
means a “ bundle.” 

Doss-house (vi). A cheap lodging- 
liousc wbm-e the poorer classes sleep on 
* bundles of straw. (AVr ahorc ) 

In till* AV?/’ Ucru'W (Aiit., JMU) tlu-ii' is.'in :ii ticlu 
oiiiirit'd “111 11 Woniiin'H Ddks- hdiim','' 
ihri»\vi< niindi Ut'lit «»u tlio coiidition ul ilii.' jioor 
in Luiidoii. 

Dosser. One who sleeps in a low or 
eliea]) hired dormitory. The veil) doss 
r- to sleep. 

Do-tho-Boys* Hall. A school wdicro 
boys were taken in and tlonc for by a 
Mr. Squeers, a pniling, igiioi'ant, over- 
bearing brute, W'lio starved them and 
taught them nothing. {Divkvns: iS'iehoUu'i 
jViviie/n/.) 

V It' is said that Mr. Squeers is a 
caricature of Mr. Shaw, a Yorkshiro 
aehoohmister ; but Mr. Shaw was a kind- 
hearted man, and his boys were well fed, 
hap})y, and not ill-taught. Like Squeers 
be liad only one eye, and like Squeers 
lie bad a daughter. It is said tliat hfs 
school W£ij3 ruined by Dickens’s tfaiica- 
ture. ^ * 

Dot and g(% Ono (^/). An infant 
just l#t'giiming to toddle; one wdio 
limps in w'ulkiiig ; a person wdio lias one 
leg longer than the other. 

Dot'tcrel or Doftrel. A doting old 
fool; an old man easily cajoled. The 
liiid thus called, a species of plover, is 
said to be so fond of iniitatiwii that any 
one wdio exiatcs its curiosity by strange 
antics may catch it. 

2h dor the dotterel. Dor is an archaic 
w’ord meaning to trick or cheat. Whence 
the pliniBo to dor the dotterel’^ means 
to cheat the sinqiletoii. 

Dou'ay BilAo. The English trans- 
lation of the Bible sanctioued by the 
Koman Catholic Church. The Old Tes- 
tament was published by the English 
college at Douay, in France, in 1009 ; 
but the New Testament w'as published 
at Eheims in 15H2. Tho English ooUego 
at Douay was founded by William 
Allen (afterwards cardinal) in 1568. Tlie 
Douay Bible translates such words ns 
repenimce by the pendnae^ etc., and 
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tho whole coataius notes by Roman 
Catholic divines. • 

Double (:?)>). To pass or sail round, 
as ‘‘ to double the cape.” The cape (or 
point) is twice between the ship and the 
land. (French, doubler ; Latin, dm- 

phco.) 

“ Whnti nipps bo tlonblod, and what coiitinenr, 
The Kiilfu aiiU HimitHthat strunKoly be )iad iHist." 

Dnjdcn : Idmis, stanza 1. 

Double DeaUng. Professing one 
thing and doing another inconsistent 
with tlint promise. 

“ iSlio] wrw Multo alioyoall dnuhl<»-d<mliri^?. Sfto 
li:ul no nuMiMil roncrvatiou.'’ -- Jfnrfa hldanruHIt. 

Double Dutob. Gihlierish, jargon, 
or a foioign tongue not understood by 
tlie hearer. Dutch is a synonym for 
foreign ; and double is simply excessive, 
in a twofold degree. 

Doublo-edgod Sword. Literally, 
a sword wliich cuts either way; inota- 
phoTi(!ally, an argument which makes 
both for and against tlie person enqiloy- 
ing it, or wliich has a double meaning. 

•• ‘ Vniii Dniiihic sw^ird,’ the imnMier then ro, Intd. 

‘ Ih 'loutile-tMijored, and cuts on tniluM* Hi<b* ’ ” 
J)riithn: If bid ami raiUher^ lint m. Jwl— 2. 


Double Entendre (EnglMi-French 
for I n mot (1 double ouientt\ or ii deux 
rn tni irs) . W ords which secretly cxjiress 
a rude or coarse covert meaning, gener- 
ally of a licentious character. ‘^En- 
toudre ” is the infinitive mood of a verb, 
and is never used as a noun. 

Double Hirst (yi). In the first class 
both d¥ the classical #ind mathematical 
final exam ination in the Oxford^ Univer- 
sity ; or of the clas.s^al and mathematical 
triposes of the University of Cambridge. 

Double-beaded Eagle {Thf). Tlio 
Gennan eagle has its head turned to our 
left hand, and the Boman eagle to our 
right liand. When Cliarlomagno was 
made “ Kaiser of the Holy Homan Em- 
l)iro,” lie joined the two heads together, 
on© looking east and the other west. 

Double-tongued. Om^ who make.s 
contnu7 declarations on the some sub- 
ject at different times ^ deceitful. 

“De gr}i\c, not douhle-tonguyd."-! Tim. fil. s. 

Double up {To). To fold together. 
**To doubleup the fist” is to fold the 
fingers together bo as to make the hand 
into a fist. 

I doubled him up. I struck him in the 
wind, so OB to make him double up with 
pain, or so &B to leave him ** aU of a 
heap.” 

DoabtoX. {See XX.) 


Double or Quits. The winner stakes 
Ills stake, and the, loser promises to pay 
twice the stake if he loses again ; hut if 
he wins the second throw he pays no- 
thing, and neither player lo.scs or wins 
anything. This is often done when the 
stiCke is IM., and the parties have no 
copper : if the loser loses again, ho pays 
(>d. ; if not, the winner does not claim 
his 3d. 

Doubles or Double-walkers. Tlioso 
aerial difjdicates of men or women who 
represent them so minutely as to deceive 
those wlio know them. We ai>ply tlie 
word to such persons as the Droinio 
brothers, the Corsican brothers, and the 
hrotliem An tiph'olus. Tlio * ‘ head oen tro 
Stephens ” is said to have had a double, 
who was pei*])etually leading astray those 
set to hunt liiin down. 


Doubting CasUe. I'ho castle of the 

S 'ant Despair, in ■which Christian and 
opoful were inearceratod, but from 
which they escaped by means of Uie key 
called * ‘ Promise. ’ * {llun yan : Ti hjr\ ill's 
rrofjrrsH.) 

Douceur’. (French.) A gratuity for 
service rendered or promised, 

Doug'las. I'ho tutelary saint of the 
house of Douglas is St. Bridget. Ac- 
cording to tradition, a Scottish king in 
770, whose ranks had been broken by 
the fierce onset of the Lord of tlie Isles, 
saw the tide of battle turned in his 
favour by an unknown chief. After tlie 
Imttlo the kin^ asked who was the 
*‘Du-gl{V*s ” chieftain, his deliverer, and 
received for answer Sholto Dn-plasa 
^Behold the dark-grey man you inquired 
tor). Tlie king then re warned him with 
the Clydesdale valley for liis servicos. 

liim not orosH or thwuit. nuV hmIiJ tho 
iMiffo; ‘for 1 will nof IiIiM ATI ini^i of way, 

had he m liis Jiotly the houI of e\ erv Dmiulafl t hat 
has li>«l siw the ciroHof the Dai'ferira^ Mau."’— 
*Sc»<t; The Abbot, fhap. xxvlii. 


JUack Dotty luH, introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in (htstlc Dangerous^ is 
James, eighth Lord Douglas, who twice 
took Qouglas Castle from the English by 
stnitagem.^ Tiie first time ho partly 
burnt it, and the second time he utterly 
razed it to the ground. The castle, says 
Godseroft, wa.s nicknamed the hazardous 
or dangerous, because every oue who 
attempted to keep it from the “ gud 
Rchyr James ” wob in constaiA jeopardy 
by hifl wiles. 

"Tbs ficKKl Sir James, the dfeodXiil blAcke 
IJouulTia', 

That in his ORyes so wise ftnd,worthio was, 

Wh» here and on the Infiaeis of Spain, 

Such honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain.’* 

Gordon. 
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V The person generally called “ Black 
Douglas ” is William^ Douglas, lord of 
Nithsdale, who died in 1390. It was of 
this Douglas that Sir W. Scott said — 

“ Tlu' niiTiic of this inilefatiffablo chief hna he- 
CMiiic Ko frirnniLililo, that Wiinion used, in the 
non li n‘n counties, to still then* frowiird children 
h\ threateuiiit? them with the 
Jitstny 0 / ScotUind, chap. xi. 

Douglas Tragedy {The), A hallad 
in Scott's liurder Mmatrehy. Lord 
Willittin steals away Lady Margaret 
Douglas, but is ijursuod by K^r father 
and two brotliers. Beiug ovortakeu, a 
light ensues, in which the father and his 
two sons are sore wounded. Lord Wil- 
lidiii, wounded, creeps to liis mother’s 
house, and there dies; the lady before 
buiinse next morning dies also. 

Douse tbe Glim. Put out the 

light ; also knock out a man’s eye. To 
douse is to lower in haste, as “ Douse 
the top -sail ” Glim, gleam, glimmer, are 
raiiaiits of the sumo word. 

“ ' And t«o you would nun hoiic-Bt, r.iplainGoffe, 
ii^tray.inK, would ye,’ aiiid an uld weatlmr-heatcn 
pirate who had hut one eye; ‘what tiioiiffh tm 

. . n.Hde iiu eye doWHC the glim . . . he lean 
holiest intiii ' . . . /*u etc, chap xxxiii. 

Dousterswivel. A German swind- 
ler, who obtains money under the promise 
of finding buried wealth by a divining- 
rod. {ISvoU : Antiquary.) 

Dout. A contraction of do~oHif as 
don is of (io‘OUf doff of do~afi\ and dupof 
do-up. 

In Devonshire and other southem 
counties they still say Jhut the candle 
and Dout the fire. In some counties ex- 
tiugiiisliors are called donters. 

“The dram of base 
Doth nil the noble Huhainncc dout. " 

Shakf'tjifoie : Uamliit, l. 4. 

Dovo — i.r. the diver-bird ; perhaps so 
called from its habit of ducking the 
bead. So ulso voliuuha (the Latin for 
dove) is the Greek holumhis diver). 

Dove {The). Tlio dove, in Christian 
art, symbolises the Holy (Hiost. In 
churcli windows the seven i-ays proceed- 
ing from the dove signify the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. It also syrn^Tises 
the human soul, and as such is repre- 
sented coming out of the mouth of saints 
at death. • 

A dove with six wings is emblematic 
of the Church of Christ. 

The wpvpn gifts (if the Hnlv Ghost are: Cl^i 
counsel, CJ) the tear of the I.ord, (a) fortitude, (41 
pw'ty, (.'>) uuderBiauding, (a) wisdom, and t?) 
Knowl(?i|ge. 

Dora or pigmu not eaten as food in 
Russia. ( ‘See Christian T^AninoNS. ) 

Dorce or pigeons. The .clergy pf the 
Church of Hugland ore aue|^ri8ed 


under this term in Dryden’s Hmd and 
Panthgi^ part iii 947, 998-1002. 

" A sort of doveB were notised uwt near the 
ball . . . [t. 0 . the iirivate chapel at Whilohall] 

Our iminpered figei^na, with maligoaut eyes, 

ihdield these ininaies (the Roiirnu Catholic 
clerg\ ]. 

Tho' hard thoir fare, at evening and at mom, 

A (;ru8e ol water and an ear ai corn, 

Yet still they grudged that modicum.” 

Soiled doves. Women of the demi- 
monde. 

Doves’ Dung. In 2 Kings vi. 
during the sie^e of Samaria, there was 
a^ peat famme .... and .... an 
ass^s head was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the fourth port of a cab of 
dove’s dung yiariytynim^ for five pieces 
of silver.” This ^‘hanyonim” was a 
plant called chickpea, a common article 
of food still sold to pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca. 

“ III Damasous there are many trudosmen whoHO 
Hole occuiiatiun is preiiaring [hariyonunj for sale. 
They have always been esteemed as provision 
meet for a lengthy journey, and are a necessary 
jiart of the outfit of all who traAel In tho remote 
iMirts of Byria and Asia Minor .“-iiihle I’foiverg, 
p. 71. 

Dover {A). A rechauffi^ or cooked 
food done over again. In the profes- 
sional slang of English cooks a resurrec- 
tion dish is still called a dover (do over 
again). 

Dover. IFhen Dover and Calais meet 
— i.e. never. 

A jack of Dover. A ‘‘jack’’ is a 
small drinking vessel made of waxed 
leather, and a ^^jack of Dover” id a 
bottle of wine made up of fragments of 
opened bottles. If' is oustoma^ to pour 
the refuse into a bottle, cork it up, and 
sell it as a fresh bottle. Diis is called 
dovering, a corruption of dkt-orn\ be- 
cause the cork is done over writh wax or 
resin. 

“ Many a jack of Dover bast thou sold,” 

Chaiieer: Coke's J[*rohgue. ' 

J>overa (Stock Exchange term). The 
South-Easteni railway shares. The 
line runs to Dover. (See Claras ; 
Stock Exchange Slang.) 

Doveroot or Dovereonrt. A con- 
fused gabble; a According to 

legend, Dover Court church,' in Essex, 
once possessed a cross that sroke ; and 
Foxe says the crowd to the <muroh was 
so great “that no man could shut the 
door.” The oonfusion of this daily 
throng gave rise to the term. 

** And now the rood of Davercot. did apeak. 
Confirming his opinions to he tine.” 

Collier of Croydon. 

DovatalL Metaphorically, to At on 
or fit in nicely ; to corriMpoiid. It is a 
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word in carpentry^ and means the fitting 
one board into another by a tenon in 
the shape of a dovo*s tail, or wedge re- 
versed. 

Dowgate War4 (Loudon). Some 
dt'rive it from Dour (water), it being 
next to the Thames, at the foot of the 
hilh; others say it is “Down-gate,” 
the gate of tlie down, dune, or hill, as 
Brighton Downs (hills), South-downs, 
etc. 


Dowlas (Jfi*.). A generic name for 
a linendraper, wno sells dowlas, a coars% 
linen cloth, so called from Doulous in 
Picardy, where it is manufactured. 

Dowling (JJaptain). A character in 
Crabbe's Borough; a great drunkard, 
who died in his cups. 

“ ‘ ('(iir.o, fill iny glass.’ Ue took it and ho went " 
CJ.t’. dit'dl. Letter xvi. 

Down. Jle is quite down in the mouth. 
Out of spirits ; disheartened. When 
persons are very sad and low-spirited, 
tlio corners of the mouth are drawn 
down. “Down in the jib” is a nau- 
tical phrase of the same meaning. 

Down In tlio Dnmpa. Low-spirited. 


Down on Him {To be), 1 was dotin 
on him in a minute, I pounced on him 
directly; I detected nis trick imme- 
diately. Also to treat harshly. The 
ttllusioii is to birds of prey. 


Dpwn on his Lnok. In ill-luck. 

‘“I giioPM, BM*aagci', you’ll Hnd moan ex-pi*osi- 
deni, dow n on lim Jiick.^ ’'—A^Eyuwvt Hake; Uarte 
urtomals cProfe.sBoi'rt at Latlkuagea). 

Down to the Ground. Tfiat suits 
me down to the groufiH. Entirely. 

Down-hearted. Without spirit; 
tlie heart prostrated. 


Down Town. / am going down town, 
i.e. to the'^iusiness part of the town. 

Down the eowftrg properly means 
down the slope of the land, or os the 
rivers run. 

V We say “ I am going up to town *’ 
when we mean out of the country into 
the chief city. ^ 

Down-trod. Despised, as one trod- 
den under foot. 


“ I will lift 

ThP dmvn-lrud Murlinier as high i' th? air 
As ihiB ungmtoful king.” 

Shakespeare; 1 Hewp TV,, 1. 3, 


Downfhll {A). A heavy shower of 
rain; a loss ’4»£.social position. 

* Downing PrefiBaeor. The Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England ih the 
University of Cambridge. XhiB chair 


was founded in 1800 by Sir George 
Downing, Bart. • 

Downing Street (Loudon). Named 
after Sir (ieorge Downing, who died 
1684. He was elected M.P. for Morpeth 
in 1661. 


Dewnponr {A), A very heavy 
shower of rain. “A regular down- 
pour.” 

Downright, Thoroughly, as “ down- 
right hon^t,” “ downright mad ” ; out- 
spoken ; utter, as a “ downright shame.” 
The word means from top to bottom, 
throughout. 

Downright Dunstable. Very blunt, 
plain speaking. The present town of 
Dunstable is at the foot of the Chilteiii 
Hills, in Bedfordshire. There was some- 
where about the same site a Roman 
station called Magioiiium or Magiutum, 
utterly destroyed % the Danes, and 
afterwards overgi*own by trees. Henry I. 
founded the present town, and built 
there a palace and priory. 

” If this is not plain Biicaking, tlim* Ih no simli 
place iiH downright Dunatahlt*.”— Alir W. Hcott: 
IledOaiiutM, cliiip. xni. 

Downstairs. Stairs leading from a* 
higher to a lower floor ; on the lowest 
floor, as “ 1 am downstairs." 

Downy {The), Bed. Gone to the 
downg^ gone to bed. Bed being stufi'ed 
with down. 


Downy Cove (A), A knowing fel- 
low, up to every dodge. On the “ lueus 
a non luc^^ ” principle, contraries are 
often Bubsntuted in i^iig and facetious 
phrases. {Bee Lucus ▲ non Lvoendo.) 


Dow'sabelL Daughter of Cossamen, 
a knight of Arden, who fell in love with 
a shepherd. The two make love with 
Arcaoiau simplicity, and vow eternal 
fidelity. • 


“ With that bUo hent her snow-whUn knee, 
Down by the shepherd kneeled she. 

And him she sweetly kisi. 

With that the sUephern w'hooiHid for Joy. 
guoth he, • TUero’s never shephei’d b«iy 
That ever was so blist.’ ” 

O Drayttn: Dou'ealell (a baUad) 


Dowse on the Chops (A), A ding 
or blow on th^face. “A dowse on the 
blubber- chop of my friend the baronet ” 
means a setting down, a snubhing. 


^xy. A baby ; a plaj 
paramour. In the West oi 
W>ies are called doxies. 


V A 
;land 


- Doyleys. Now means a small cloth 
used to cover dessert blates ; but onjadn- 
allyithadamuchwiaer meaninj^ l%us 
Drydeu speaks of doyley petheoatt; ” 
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and Steeld, iu No. 102 of the Tnilcr^ 
y sjKJaka of his (hhley siiit.’^ 'rhcs 
Doyleys were linen -din]ierft, No. li'KJ, 
east comer of Upper VVcllinjitou Street, 
StrfJ-nd, from tlie time of Queen Auue 
to the year ISoO. 

Dozolu Baicku's UoziiN.) 

D. P. or Dom. Proc. Tlio House of 
Lords. (Latin, Ihnius J'rnr^rion.) 

Drac. A sort of fairy Jn linman 
form, wljose aliode is tlie caverns of 
rivers. Soriietimos thosi 5 dnics will Uoat 
like /Tolden cii])s alon^j a stroain to entice 
women and children hathiiij', and when 
they attempt to catch tlie prize drag 
them under water. (iSottih of France 
miitholmiif.) 

' Faro te drac^ same as “ Faire lo 
diable.” Irish, “Play the Puck;” 
English, “ Play the deuce.” 

“ I'.clKiiu'n ftiir Ic Diac 

S«* I H'lii ilniH nil s*i<; 

rilic (t HITS nillflMM* lUhl-olnS 
(viiiio (U' I c'doloi;." 

(loiuh'lm ’ (Uintlt’ (>n VAyrt' 

Dra'chenfclfi (Dragon -rocks). So 
called from the legendary dragon killed 
there, hy Sii'gfried, the hero of the Nibc- 
lungen-Jiied, 

■* Till* ( iiHi Ifd (Tic-v (if Dr.U’ljenrels 

l> low 11-. nVr I lu' w Ido :itid w iiidiiitj Tilmic. 

NVIiii**!' lu'oimr id waiors liimidlv swells 
lloi wooii I lie I)miiKk w Inoli hoiir 1 he \ me " 
llijitm: i'htUh JJttrnUl,}ii .'m 

Draoo'nian Code. One very severe. 
Draco was an Athenian L*nv-iiiaker. A.s 
every Violatinii of a law w'as made in 
tlii-i code a cn])ihil offence, Dciii.a'de.s the 
orator ra.id “that Diaco’a code was 
wiittcn in linnian blood.” 

Draft. Tlie Dniids borrowed money 
on jiromisea of repa,ynient after death 
{Fafneiati). Ihirclias tells us of some 
priests of Pekin, wJio barb'r with the 
pef»|do in liills of exchange to bo paid 
in heaven a hnndn-illold. ^ 

Draft on Aldgate {A), or A draft on 
Aldf/atc pa nip. A worthlos.s note of 
Jiaiid ; a fraudulent drn.ft or money 
order. The pun is between ^Iraft or 
drauglit of drink, and draft a money 
order on a bank. 

Drag in, Nock and Cf op, or To dra^ 
illy heiui and .shnaidern. To iiiti'oduce a 
Bubji'ct or rianark abruptly. {See A 
Pitopos Di: Botti:s.) • 

Dragglc-talL A slut ; a woman 
who allows lier iietticoats to trail in the 
dirt. The word should bo “daggle- 
tail ” from the Scotch daef (dew on 
the grass), duff ale (wet with the grass- 
dew), like the Latin colMtulo 


Drag'oman (plural, Drnffomam), A 
ricei*«nc; a guide or interpreter to 
foreigners. (Arabic tarauman, an inter- 
preter ; whence tarffum.) 

“ M V flnviniiimn had nio corajiletelv ui hia nowor, 
and I resolved to heooitie lutfeiicndent of all iii- 
icriH etei s.”~ 7hT/a'r . Albert Nyanxa, ehait i. i*. .I. 

Dragon. ITie Greek word dralGii 
comes from a verb meaning “to see,” to 
“Jo«)k at,” and more remotely “to 
Watch ” and “to thish.” 

Tlic animal called a dragon is a winged 
crocodile with a aerpont’s tail ; whence 
Ihe words serpent and dragon are some- 
times intorchaugeahle. 

From the meaning a watcher we got 
the notion of one that w’atc)ic.s ; and 
from the meaning “ to flash,” we connect 
the word with meteors^ 


“ Hwiff, swift. JO (Irjiffons of the nifthl '-lh:it 
ilawniiur 

Mfij baio the nL\cn’s oyo.” 

,Sha/u>ype(trc ‘ Cymhihnet ii ’J. 


Jh'Uffon. This word is used hy eccle- 
siastics of the Middle Ages as the symbol 
of sin in general and pagaiii.sm iu iiar- 
ticular. The metaphor is derived from 
Kov. xii. 0, where Satan is tcrmcHl “ tho 
groat dragon.” In Ps. xci. 13 it is said 
that tho saints “ shall trample tlie ilragon 
under their feet.” In the story of tho 
Fall, Satan appeared to Eve in the 
8(‘inhhniC(3 of a 8 er})cut, and the promiso 
was made that in tlic fuliies.s of tmiij 
the .seed of the woman should bruise tlie 
SCI pent’s head. • , 

Aiiotlier source of dragon legends is 
the (-el tic n.se of ^he word for “ a chief.” 
licixciimpen -dragon (aummus rox), a sort 
of dictator, created in times of danger. 
Those knights who'slew a chief iu battle 
slow a dragon, and the military title 
soon got confounded with the fabulous 
monster. Dragon, meaning “quick- 
sighted,” is a very suitable word for a 
general. • 

Some great inundations have also been 
termed serjients or dragons. Hence 
Apollo (the sun) is said to have des- 
troyed the serpent Python {i.e, dried up 
the overflow). Similarly, St. lioma'iius 
delivered tho dty of Rouen from a 
dragon,^ xiameil* 6 'aj*^ 0 Mi/^ (waterspout), 
which lived in the river Seine. 

From tho idea of watchingy wo have a 
dragon placod in the garden of the 
Hesporldes ; and a duenna is poetically , 
called a dragon : 


“.In Bngland the garden of beauty is kept 

By a dragon of prudery placed witblu call i , 
Blit 80 oft the uimniiuble dragon liatli slept, ^ 
That the garden’s but carelessly watchea 
after 

T. Ifoore ; IrUh Mslodies, No. :: (" Wc may roam 
through this world,” etc.). 
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V A spiteful, violent, tyrannical 
woman is called a dragouess. a 

The blind dragon, tlie third party who 
plays propriety in mrtations. 

“This state of affairs was hailed with niirtis- 
KmS'Mt ttmnkfaliiess hy the rector, whose feeUiiw 
ft»> hitimony had been rudely jarred hy the 
iiocessiij of his aetiof; the liliiid draffon J. O. 
JIubhvs : Sime EmotUma and a Moral, oliiip. iv. 

• Dragon in Christian art fi 3 mfiholise 8 
Satan or sin. In the pictures tof St. 
Michael and St. Margaret it typifies 
their conquest over sin. Similai'ly, 
when repreBeutod at the feet of Christ 
and the virgin Mary. The conquest^ of 
St. George and St. Silvester over a 
drngon means their triumph over jjagaii- 
iam. In tlie pictures of St. Martha it 
means the inundation of the Khone, 
spreading pestilence and death; simi- 
larly, St. Romanus delivered Rouen 
from the inundation of the Seine, and 
Apollo’s conquest of the python means 
the same thing. St. John the Evangelist 
is Bometimes represented holding a 
olialice, from which a winged dragon is 
issuing. 

Ladtrs guarded by drayms. Tlie walls 
of feudal cattles ran winding round the 
huildiug, and the ladies were kept in tlie 
Bccurest part. As adventurers had to 
scale the walls to gain access to the 
ladies, the authors of romance said they 
ovoreamo the seiqient-liko defence, or 
the dragon that guarded them. Some- 
times there were two walls, and then 
the hold invader overcome two dragons 
ill his atteHipt to liberate the captive 
damsel. (iSVc Enchawtkd Cabtlks.) 
dragon, A meteor.* 

The (iiLncsr dragon. In China, the 
lira wing of a five-clawed dragon is not 
only introiliicodiiito pictures, but is also 
einhroideied on state dresses and royal 
rohes. This representation is regarded 
as an amulet. 

The (Trcrn Dragon. A public-house 
sign in complitnent to St. George. 

The Ited Dragon. A public -house 
sigu in compliment to Henry VII., who 
adopted this device for his standard at 
Bos worth Field. It was the ensign of 
Cadwallader, the lai^ of the British 
longs, from whom the Tudors descended. 

Dragon Slayers. 

(1) St. riiilip the Apostle is said to 
liavo destroyed a huge dragon at Hiera- 
polis, ill PliiTgia. 

(2) St. Maftlm killed the teirihlo 
dragon called Tarosque at Air (la 
Chapello)r - 

(3; St. Florent killed a dragon which 
haunted the Loire. 


(4) St. Cado, St. Maudet, and St. 
Paul did siniilartfeats in Brittany. 

(5) St. Keyiie of Cornwall slew a 
dragon. 

(li) St. Michael, St. George, St. Mar- 
mret, Pope Sylvester, St. Siuiison (Arch, 
bishop ol Dol), Don'atus (fourth cen- 
tury), St. Clement of Metz, and many 
others, killed dragons, 

(7) St. Romain of Rouen destroyed the 
huge di-agon called La Gargouillc, w'hich 
mvageOthe Seine. 

Dragon Of Waatley (i.c. WaiTicliff, 
in Yorkshire). A inoiLster slain by 
More, of More Hall, who procured a suit 
of annour studded with spikes ; and, pro- 
ceeding to the well where the dragon had 
his lair, kicked it in the mouth, whore 
alone it was vulnerable. Dr. Percy says 
this dragon was an overgrown, rascnlly 
attoni(*y, who clioatcd some children of 
theii’ estate, hut Ivas made to disgorge 
hy a gciitlcmau named More, who went 
against him, “aimed with tlie spikes 
of the law,” after wliieh the dragon 
attorney died of vexation. {Rchques.) 

Dragon's Hill (Berkshire) is whore 
the legend says St. Geoigo killed the 
dragon, A bare pla(‘o is shown on the 
hill, where nothing will grow, and there 
the blood of the dragon ran out. 

In Saxon annaLs we are told that 
Cedric, founder of the West Saxon 
kingdom, slew there Naud, the pen- 
dragon, with AjOOO men. This Naud is 
called Natan- leod, a corruption of Naud- 
an ludh (Naud, the jieople^s refuge). 

Dragon's Teeth. Suhjects of civil 
strife; whatever rouses citizens to rise 
in arras. The allusirni is to tlie dragon 
that guarded the well of A'les. Cadmus 
slew it, and sowed some of the teeth, 
from which sprang u]) the men called 
Spartans, flsvho all killed eacli other 
except five, wlio were the ancestors of 
the Thebans. Those teeth which (Cadmus 
did not sow came to the possession of 
iEe'te.s, King of Colchis ; and one of the 
tasks 1^ enjoined Jason was to sow these 
teeth and slay the armed warriors that 
rose therefrom. 

“Clris'ens risiiff from tjic soil, riclily sown with 
diHwm's tcrtli, for ihe nglits of tlidr several 
Btates."— r//e T%mm. 

^ To sofo dragons* teeth. To foment 
contentious; to stir uji strife or war. 
Ihe reference is to the classical stoiy of 
Jason or that of Cadmus, both of whom 
sowed the teeth of a dragon which he 
had slain, and from these teeth sprang 
up armies of fighting men, who attacked 
each other in fierce fight. Of course, 
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the means that quarrels often 

arise out of a contention supposed to 
have l)een allayed (or slain). The 
PhilistiuoK sowed dragons* teeth when 
they took Samson, bound him, and put 
out his eyes. The ^uoieut Britous sowed 
dragons’ teeth when they massacred the 
Bones on St, Bryce’s Day. 

Drag'onadeB (3 syl.). A series of 
religious persecutions by Louis XIV., 
which drove many thousand Protestants 
out of Prance. Their object was to 
root out “ heresy ; ” and a oishop, with 
0011:0111 ecclesiastics, was sent to see if 
the heretics would recant; if not, they 
were left to the tender mercies of the 
dmgoons wlio .followed these “raiui8toi*s 
of i)cace nud goodwill to man.” 

“ Fr.iiicewfisdriftliiff towTird tijefntnl afivicltloa 
«»!' I lu* dniiVoiiHtlo."— i’. Parkman : 7 he Old Ufgnne^ 
cIlMp 1\. II. I(i7. * 

Dragoons. So called because they 
used to bo anned with dragons, i,e. short 
muskets, wliich spouted out fire like the 
fabulous beast so named. The head of 
a dragon was wrought on the muzzle of 
the.sn muskets. 

Drake means the duck -king.’* The 
old English word end moans a duck* and 
nid-rtc becomes Mric, drake. Similarly 
the Gennan ta fiber •nch is a male dove, 
and game-rich^ a male goose, or gander. 

Drama. Father of the Frmch drama. 
Etienne Jodelle (ir)3l>.1573). 

Father of the Greek drama. Thespis 
(sixth century b.c.). 

Father of the Spanish drama. Lope 
do Ve'ga (1562-1035). 

Drama of Exile {A). A poem by 
Elizabeth Barret Browning (1844). The 
exile is Eve, driven out of Paradise into 
the wilderness. Lucifer, Gabriel, and 
Clirist arc introduced into t^je poem, os 
well as Adam and Eve. 

Dramatic Unities ( The th f re) . One 

catasti-ophe, one locality, one day. These 
are Aristotle’s rules for tragedy, and the 
French pla 3 *s strictly follow theiur 

The French hn\e nchleil a fourth, nne style. 
Henor CfMiirdj inupt not itc triixeU with tragedy. 
AdcJison’s Cttfii i» 11 good example. Unity of style 
IB caUetl the Unity of Unifonuity'. Shakespeare 
tliaiegtirdmill these canons. 

Dram’atis Perso'na. The charac^ 
ters of a drama, novel, or actual tians- 
* action. 

‘ The draniiiils persoiim w'ere nobles, country 
gentleinen, iiisticea of the <iuorum, and cusco''des 
lotalo'rnni [keoiKTS of the rollsj,* Times. 

Drap. One of Queen Mab’s maids of 
honour. {^Drayton.) 


Dra'pier*B Lottery A series of 
letters written by Dean Swift to the peo- 
ple of Ireland) oavisiug them not to tako 
the copper money cmned by William 
Wood, by patent granted by George I. 
lliese letters crushed the infamous job, 
and the patent was cancelled. 

Dean Swift signed himself M. B. Dra- 
pier in these letters. 

Drtft *emt A variant of Od rot "'em f 
The first word is a minced form of the 
word God, as in Od’s blood ! ” “ Od 
zo^inds ! ”= God’s wounds, “ Od’s bodi- 
kins,” etc. (See On’s.) A correspondGiit 
in Fates and Queries suggests ‘‘[May] 
God out-root them ! ” but we have the 
words dr attic and throttle (to choke) 
which would better account for the a and 
the Of and which are also imprecations. 

Draught of Thor (Thi\ Tlic obb 
of tlie sea. Wlien Asa Tlior visited 
Jotunhoim he was set to drain a bowl of 
liquor. He took three draughts, but 
only succeeded in slightly reducing the 
quantit)r. On leaving Jotunheim, tbo 
king, Giant Skrymir, told him he need not 
be ashamed of himself, and showed him 
the sea at low ebb, saying that he had 
drunk all the rest in his thre^ draughts. 
We are told it was a quarter of a mile 
of soa-water that he di^k. 

Dranpnlr. Odin’s ma|ric ring, from , 
which every ninth night dropped eight 
rings equal in size and beauty to its81f. 

Draw. ^ 

To drwj^nmm. To follow scent in 
the wrong direction. ^Fox-hunting term, 
whore to dratr means to follow scent. 

To draw a fujrotv. To plough or draw 
u plough through a field so as to make 
a fuiTow. 

To dimv a person out. To entice a 
person to speak on any subject, often 
with the intention of ridiculing liis utter- 
ances. 

Draw it Mild {To). We talk of 
remarks being highly flavoured, of strong 
language,, of piquant remarks, of spicy 
woros ; BO that td “ draw it mild ” refers 
to liqtm'; let it be mild, not too highly- 
flavoured,- not too spicy and strong. 

Draw the Long Bow (7b). To 
exam^erate. Some wonderful tales are 
told of RoW Hood and other foresters 
practised in the long bow. {See Bow.) 

Drawbaok. Something to set against ^ 
the profits or advantages of a concem. 
In commerce, it is duty charged on goods 
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paid laack again when the goods arc 
exported, • 

" It is only on goods into wliicli dutiable com- 
modifies bave entered in large prowrtiou and 
obvious ways that druAvliAcka ni‘e allowed.'’— i/. 
Cfeorge : PrviieCtUm or fVsa Y'lxoie / chap ix. p. u:< 

l>raw'OUialr» A burlesque tyrant 
in The ^hearedl, by G-. Yimers, Duke 
qf Buckingham (1672). He kills every 
one, sparing neither friend nor foe.” 
The name stands for a Uusteiing, brag- 
gart, and the farce is said to have been 
a satire on Bryden’s iuilated tiogedies. 
(See Bayes, Bobadil.) 

'’[Ho] frights liis niietress, suulis uii kliTgs, 
linttles iinnics. and dues what hu will, without 
logaid to niiiiiliors, good scuse, or justice.”— 

: T/ie fie/ie<n Mf. 

Drawing-room. A room to which 
ladies ivithdraw or retire after diuuer. 
Also a leveo where ladies are presented 
to the sovereign. 

Drawing the Cork. Giving one a 
bloody nose. (See Clabet.) 

Drawing tko King's (or Queen’s) 
Ploturo. Coining false money. 

Drawing the Natl, i,e. absolving 
oneself of a vow. In Cheshire, two or 
more persons would agree to do some- 
thing, or to abstain from something, say 
drinking beer ; and they would go into 
a wood, and register tlieir vow by driving 
a noil into a tree, swearing to keej) their 
vow as long as that noil remained in the 
tree. If triey repented of their vow, 
some or all of the party went and drew 
out the uaM, whereupon the vow was 
oaucolled. g . 

- ® ‘ 

Drawlatobai. Thievoi? robbers, 
wasters, and roberitemon (5 Edward III. 
c. 14). About equal to door-openers 
and shop-lifters. 

Drawn. Hanged^ drawn., and quar^ 
tered, or Drawn, hanged, and quartered. 

The qi^Btion turns on the meaning of 
drawn. The evidence seems to beuiat 
traitors were drawn to the place of 
execution, then hanged, then “drawn ” 
or disembowelled, and then quartered. 
Thus the sentence on Sir William Wal- 
lace was that he shoi^ be drawn (detra- 
hatur) from the Palace of Westminster 
to the Tower, etc., then hanged (suepen- 
datur), then disembowellef or drawn 
(devaleitir), then beheaded and quar- 
tered (decollotur et decapitetur), > (See 
^ote» and Quei'iea., August 15th, 1391.) 

V If by “ drawn ” is meant conveyed 
to the place of execution, the phrase 
should “ Brawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered ; ” but if the word is us^ ^ 
synonym of disembowelled, the phrase 
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should be “ Hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered.” 

** Lord £llonlK>ruugb lUted to suy to tl'.otu^ con- 
dcinuud, ‘ YOU 0)0 di-KM’n ou liurdfeB to ihu place 
of execuiioii, where you are to be banged, hue uot 
till you are dead ; for. while bCiH living, your 
body la to be takon dowu, >mu' bowola torn out 
and burnt before your faoo] your bead la tlion 
out off, and jour ImhI^ di\ ideil into four ouarr era.” 
—6'mtleniairs Magazmc, ItKS. part i. pp. 177, '.iiX. 

Drawn Battle. A battle in which 
the troops on both sides are drawn off, 
neither combatants claiming the victory, 
e 

Dreadnouglit. The Seaman's Hos- 
pital Society ; a Hoating hospital. 

Dream Autkorehlp. It is said tliat 
Coleridge wrote his Kt/bla Khan, a poem, 
in a dream. 

Coleridge may have di’eamt these lines, 
but without doubt Purchas’s IhUjvmagc 
haunted his dreams, for tlie resemblance 
is indubitable. 

Dream'er. ftie Immortal Dreamer, 
John Bimyan (1628-1688). 

Dreng. A servant Ixjy, similar to 
the French gargon and Latin pueh'. A 
Danish word, which occurs in Domes- ^ 
day Book. 

DroM your Jacket (or liide). I'll 
Ureas pour jacket for yon. I’ll give you 
a beating. I'll give you a dressing, or a 
good dressing. To oresB a horse is to 
cuny it, rub it, and comb it. To dress 
ore is to break it up, mush and pow- 
der it in the stamping mill. Iho origin al 
idea of dressing is preserved, but the 
method employe in di'essing horses, ore, 
etc., is the prevailing idea in the phiascs 
referred to. 

DrcMOr. A kitchen dresser, tlie 
French dressoir, a sideboard, verb dres- 
ser, to raise, set up. 

•' Tbe pnwler ntHtea on tbedrcBrior.” 

l^oiiQfeUino : Mwioelinc, i. 

Diinl^ Auachorsis said : ” The first 
cup for thirst, the secoud for pleasure, 
the third for intemperance, and the rest 
forbiadnesR.” 

Djqtnk Deep. Drink a deep drauglit. 
The allusion is to the peg tankards. 
Those who drank deep, drank to the 
low^erpogs# (SeeFEa.) 

" We'U teacb you to drink deep ero > ou <101)01*1." 
-^tihakespeare : HaiiiM, i. s. 

Dtinke and Welooma. One of the 

numerous publications of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet (1637). subject is 
thus set forth : The famous Hirtorie of 
the most parts of Drinks in ui^ now in 
the Kingnomes of G. Britame and Ire- 
land ; with an' eepeoiall deelaratiou of 
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t ))0 potency, vertiic, and operation of 
our Knglish Ale. Witlj a (le.scri})tioii of 
all sorts ot Waters, from the Oeean-soa 
to tho TtiuroH of a Woman. As also tho 
causes of all sorts of weather, fairo or 
foulo, sleet, raiiie, liaile, fi-ost, wiow, 
lo^j^os, mists, vapours, elouds, .stormes, 
wmdes, thunder, and lif»htniiif'. Oom- 
piled first in High Dutch Tongue hy tho 
pidiiefull and industrious Iluldiicko van 
Spoagle, a grammatical brewer of 
Luheek ; and now most learii(*lly en- 
larged, amjilifiod, and translated into 
English verse and prose, by Jolin Taylor, 
the Water l*oet.” 

Drink like a Fish {To). To drink 
abundantly. Many lish swim with their 
mouths ojieii. 

Drinking Healths w'as a Homan 
custom. Thus, in I’lautus, we read of a 
mail drinking to his n(Ufatreaa with these 
words : ro.s, hvai' uos^ bait ic, how 

‘mvy b<nv nusinun tl'uim Steplia' miuu ” 
(Here’s to you, here’s to us all, here’s 
to thee, liere's to me, here’s to our dear 

, )• V. -1.) I’ersius (v. 1, 20) 

‘has a similar \cjsc: Jhne inilu, brae 
robi,\, hnw aan'rw nosluc'*^ (Here’s to 
myself, here’s to you, and here’s to I 
shan’t say Niho). Martial, Ovid, Horace, 
etc., lefcr to the Kiiue custom. 

The ancient O recks drank healths. 
Thus, w hen Ther.imCiies was condemned 
by the Thirtv Ta rants to drink liemlock, 
he saiil : “ itta' puhi o iJvituv the man 
who coiidomncd him to deatli. 

Tho ancient Saxons followed the s,iiiie 
habit, and (feotlTi'y of Moiiinouth sa 3 ’s 
tliat Hengist invited King Vortigern to 
a banquet to see bis now levies. After 
tho meats were removed, Jiowe'na, tho 
beautiful daughter of Hengist, entered 
with a golden cui) full of wine, and, 
making olieisanee, said, Laurni kinnit/, 
Kdc/it /ai/” (Lord King, your health). 
Tho king then drank and replied, 

/ai/” (Horo’.‘^ to you), {ireofiry of 
mouth, book vi. 12.) ItoDert de 
Brimiio refers to this custom ; 

“ Tins IK (lici nistom :ina Ium irest ^ 

W'licn Mm'v un* ut tJio jilc oi lest : 
ilk iiiiiii tli.u Ie\ IS KWHic liiMi (Irii)k 
Salle s,iy ‘ W’fjsseille' lo Imii drink , 

U«‘ lliar liiddis sail saj ' Wassifile,’ 

Till tutliei -alle a.i,v ah'iun ' Dniikiiille.’ 

Thai sji\K • Weishoillc' drinks of ilie eiii», 

Kias and liis I’elaw lie eh ir iu»." 

, HvtK'vt dt Urmtuc ■ 

V In drinking healths W’e hold our 
hands up towoids the iiersou toasted 
and say, “Your health ...” The 
Greeks handed the cup to the person 
toasted and said, “This to thee,” “ (^raci 
in epUiis poeUlM/i altcui tranliiuri, atm 


' mminare Hohnt.** Our holding out tho 
j wiiio-gkiss is a i*elic of this Greek 
I custom. 

! Drinking Song. Tlio oldest in tho 
language i.s in the second act of G amour 
(inrloH'H Nerdle, by .Tohii Still, called 
The Jolly Bishop. It begins ; 

‘ I mimot e:it but bti le iiuiat, 

HLonaitli 18 not tfuud.’' 

DriiJdng at Freeman's Quay, 

that is, drinking gratis. At ono time, all 
liorters and cannen calling at Freeman’s 
Quaj”, near London Bridge, had a pot of 
be[?r given them gi'utis. 

Drive. (Aughi-Saxoii drif-an.) 

To dn re a yood bargai n. To exact more 
tluiii is quite equable. 

“Jlcaxcn would no bur^iiiu for its blpssini's 

dii\c." iJiydeu: Aulnru Jiidtuv, i I'.iT. 

To drire a roariuy trade. To he doing 
a brisk business. Tlio allusion is to 
a coachman w'ho di’ives so fast that bis 
horses pant and I'oar for breath. 

To drive the statue through the haidi 
of guru. To spoil what has boon pain- 
fully done ; to squander tin if t. In 
Scotland, the yam wrought in the w'iiittjr 
(called the gude-wife’s thrift) is lanl 
dowm by the burii-sido to bleach, and 
is peculiarly exposed to damage from 
passing animals. Sometimes a heid of 
jiigs driven along the road W'ill run over 
the hunks, and sometimes they will slru^' 
over them from some neighbouring fa^m- 
3'ard and do a vast amount of harm. > 

Drive at ('To). What are you dnrtug 
at f Wha^/lo }^ou wHiiit to prove P What 
do you w^ant me to infer? We say tho 
“ wind drove againsl tho sails,” t.e, 
iTished or moved violently against them. 
Falstaty tells ns of “four rogues in 
buekram [w'ho] lot drive at him,” whoie 
at means against or tow'ards. “ What 
aio you driving at?” is, against or to- 
wards what object aro you driving or 
moving ? 

Drive Off. To defer, to procrasti- 
nate. Die idea is, running away or 
drawing off from som^tliiiig that ought 
to lie done, with t{jo promise of commg 
to it at a future time. 

Driveller. An idiot, au imbecile, 
w'hosc saliva drivels out of his mouth. 

AnU 8wif t e.xiui-eB a cln\ eller and a bUow." 

Drivelling Dotage. In w'^eak old 
age saliva drops unconsciously from the 
mouth. 

“This exliilHtion of drivelling dotage was at- 
tended witlj many otlier incoherent eMiressioue." 
—J. P.KmMdy: The Sicallow Jiam, chap. xlviL 
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Driver of Kiirope {Le Cocker de 
V tlnrope). So the ‘Empress of Kyssia 
iisad to call the Due de Ohoiscul, miuis- 
tf'r of Louis XV., because ho had spies 
all over Europe, and thus ruled its 
politiwil cabals. 

Drivers, in the Irish uprising about 
were persons engaged by laud- 
loids to drive all the live stock of de- 
faulting tenants and lodge them is a 
pound [like that at Carrickinacross]. 
They w'orc resisted by the Molly Ma- 
guires. 

Drives fat Oxen {Who). Brook, iji 
his Oitsfavus f'am, says : “Who rules 
o’er freemen should himself be free,” 
which Jlr.sXtdmsoii parodied thus: “Who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
{JhanrU's L\fv^ year 1781.) 

Driving for Rent, in Ireland, was a 
summary way of recovering rent by 
driving cattld to a pound, and keeping 
tbom till the rent was paid, or selling 
tlioiii by auction. 

"Ir, was aoriM'niiuoiI th»l I ami tbo bailiff# 
KluiuKl Ko (Hit Ml a biidy ami ‘Un\« for nait”’— 

U Jftttltlion of h ifii! Li/t , oliap, \ . 

Driving PlgB. He is dr'iewff 
or (Invnuj pigs to mnrket—i.r. snonng 
like pigs, wfiose grunt resembles the 
snore of a sleeper. 

Droit d’Aubaine. In France the 
king wais entitled, at the death of 
foreign residents (excejit Swiss and 
Scotfl), to all their movuble estates; th(* 
law w'Oh )iily*ubolibhed in 1810. 
ham means “alien,” aifd droit (Paubaina 
the “ right over an alien's property.” 

“Had 1 died that iiielst of an indlf^mion, tbo 
wJiolc w(»vld fonld n(»t Jiavcfiiifiiwuded tboeffe^'ts 
«»f tbe (/lo/tn d'aubnim: niy shirts und black twii 
of breorlu'H, ))ort.muntcau nod all jiiust )m\e miiio 
lo the kiiitj.of Fnujce."— Wmic; ficntbnctHal Jonr- 
;«■// (Introduction). 

Drolo. “ C^cst fjn di'ofe^^' or “ (Teitt 
un drula yvhomm ” (he is a rum cus- 
tomer), “ Un joy rux drdle'^ means a 
boon companion, “ Cue dr6k de chose ” 
means a queer thing ; sometliing one 
can make neither head nor tn,il of. 

Drotnio. The brothers Dromio. Two 
brothers exactly alike^w^ho serve two 
brothers exat'tly alike, and the mistakes 
of masters and men form tho fun of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Urrors^ based 
on the Mcnicch’mi of Phintus. 

Drone (1 syl.). The largest tube of 
d bagpipe ; so called beoaulie it fioutid,s 
only, one continuous note. (Oennan, 
• drohne^ verlr, drohnen^ to groan or drone.) 

A drone. An idle person urho Kves on 
the means of another, as drones on the 


honey collected by bees; a sluggard* 
(Anglo-Saxon drten^^n male bee.) 

Drop. To iaho a drop. A euphemism 
for taking what the drinker chooses to 
call by that term. It may bo anything 
from a sip to a Dutchman’s drauglit, 

A drop of the vratnr. In Ireland 
means a drink of whisky, or “creature- 
comfort.” 

To take a drop too much. To be in- 
toxicated. If it is the “last feather which 
breaks the ^amel’8 back,” it is the drop 
loo much which inoduces intoxication. 

To take onCs drops. To drink spirits 
in pnvfitc. 

Drop {To). To drop nn acq uain inner 
is quietly to cease visiting and invfting 
nn acquiiintaiico. The opjHisito of pick- 
iiig up or taking up an acqiiaiiitancc. 

Drop In {To). To make a casual 
call, not invited ; to pay an informal 
visit. The allusion is to fruit and other 
things f.'illiiig down sudilcnly, unex- 
pectedly, or accidentally. It is the in- 
transitive verb, not tbo transitive, which 
means to “ lot fall.” 

Drop off {To). “Friends drop off,” 
fall aw'fjy graduallv . “'I’o drop off to 

sleep,” to fall asleep (espocially in 
weariness or sickuoss). 

Drop Serene {yatta serdna). Au 
old name for auiauro'sis. It w’as at oaf) 
time thought that a transparent, watm-y 
humour, distilling on Uuj ojitic nerve, 
W'ould produce blindiinss w ilbout chang- 
ing the ajipearauce of the eye. 

"rio tliirk a ‘ drill) periMic/ Iinlli (|iKirir*lii'd tlioiu 
orlw.” t MUton: Varadtse Loaty\\\ S.i 

Drown the Miller (7b). To put 
too much water into grog or tea. The 
idea is that the supply of water is so 
great that even the miller, who uses a 
water whci4» is drowned with it. 

Drowned Rat. As u’ct an a drowned 
rat-^i.e. soaking wot. Drowneil rats 
certainly look deplorably wot, but so 
also do drowned mice, drowned cats, and 
drowiK^ dogs, etc. 

Drowned In a Butt of MaUnsey. 

George, Dukaof Clarence, being allowed 
to choose by what death he would die, 
chose drowning iu malmsey wine (1477). 
Shw the continuation of UonstreUt^ 196 ; 
Fnlyoms, ix. 12 ; Martin du BeHais’s 
Memirs (year 1514). ^ . 

Admittmg this legend to l)e an liie*' 
toric fact, it is uc^ unique: Michael 
Harslob, of Berlin, wished to meet 
death in a similar way in 1671, if we 
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may credit the inBcription ou his 
tomb , 

“,In cyivtbo \ Uu pleno muarji vt*Mrct, 

Bic, ait OeuciiH, siioiitc i>oi ii e \ oliiii." 

“ When in a of wiric* a fly wiin drowned. 

Bo, said VinariiiM, nmj ni^ du^B he (.rowncd." 

Drowning Men. Browning men 
catch at straws. Persons in desporfite 
circumstances cling in hope to tiifles 
wholly inadequate to rescue or even help 
them. 

Drows or Trows. A solt of fairy 
race, residing in lulls and caverns. They 
are curious artificers in iron and precious 
metals. {Zetland superstition.) 

“ 1 liunf? nhonr, thy nork tliut Kifted ohatu, 
whitdiiill III our isU's know wno wrouf^rlit. hy no 
rartlily uifiHr, lod l^v flu* J)iowk ni ffie sforot 
n'CTHHea of tJifiJ nuciiia AVutt ; The Ttmie. 

Oljjlj). \. 

Drub. Drubbing. To fiog^ a fiog- 
ging. Compare Greek iribo^ to rub, 
bruise ; Aiiglo-Saxdtu, drepnn^ to l»eat. 

Drug. It is a mere drug in the war- 
let. Something not called for, which 
no one will bu}". French drogne = rub- 
bish, as (Jv n'est quo de. ht drogne • hence 
droguct (drugget), inferior cai*pet-cloth 
made of rubbish or inferior wool, etc. 

Druid. A chief priest (Celtic, dcr, 
Bujierior ; wgdd^ priest or iusti-uctor). In 
Taliesin we "read, lidni gwf/dd yngwarth 
an (at length I became a priest or ivydd). 
It was after this period that the wvdds 
were divided into two classes, the I)er- 
wydds and tlie Go- wvdds (D’ruids and 
O viddsj . Every chief had his di’uid, and 
eveiy chief druid was allowed a guard of 
thirty men {^traho). The order was very 
wealthy. (Not derived from the Greek 
druSy an oak.) 

V I'atricius tells us that the Druids 
wero wout to borrow money to bo re- 
jMiid in the life to come. His words are, 
*^Druidm pccuniam inutuocaccipiebimt 
iu posteriore vita reddituri.” 

‘ liiko nuMicy by tlio Druuls ht>rrowecl, 

Iu fofltpr world io ho ruatorfd ” 

BulWr : /lutfihras, i»Hrf ill. cunto 

Drum. A crowded eveniug^ P^i^ty, 
a contraction of “drawing-room” 
(dr’-’oom). Cominges, the French am- 
Ifassador, WTiting to Louis XIV., calls 
these assemblies drerums and di'tivromes. 
{tSec Rout, Huubicanb.) 

*• The CtMnte dt* Brof^lic . . ropm sometunee 
Llie drerumi!i, »iul BOiuetimoB to flu* driwroine uf 
Uu’ VniK-esB of WtiU*8. .yi'ufftortt/t Century: 
Comti^ de Contingtb , Brut , I8S1, p. WJ. 

iuivo<*sihIe to live lu a dmin."— Ladj/ JC. 

John Bnim's entertainnu’tit* Turning 
i^^bmwelcome guest out of doors. The 


allusion is to drumming a soldier out of 
a regiment. 

Drum Boolestautle. The pulpit 
cushion, often vigorously thumped by 
what are termed *' rousing preachers.” 

“ When Gobim*! trumiHfter, nurroundt'd 
With lon^-earad rout, to hattlu BoiiiiUod ; 
And pulpit, drum eccleBtaetic, 

Was heat with flBt instead of a Btick." 

BtUler : Jlndibros. pai't i. cauto 1. 

Drum-head Conrt4nartlaL One 

held in haste ; like a court-martial sum- 
moned on the field round the big drum 
^to deal summarily with an oficncier. 

Drummers. So commercial travid- 
lers are called in America, because their 
vocation is to drum up recruits or cus- 
tomers. 

Drum'mond Light. Dm limelight. 
So named from Captain Thomas Drum- 
mond, R.E. 

" WMsdoiu thinks, aud ntakUB h Bolar Drimimutnl 
Light vitn. pfdut of dull lime ."— IJuU thig 
on Life (Heading, 

Drumsticks. Legs, Die leg of a 
cooked fowl is called a drumstick. 

Drunk. (Anglo-Saxon drinc-au.) 

Briiiik as a fiddler. The reference is to 
the fiddler at wakes, fairs, and ou board 
sliip, who used to be paid in liquor for 
playing to rustic dancei’s. 

Jlruuk as a lord. Before the groet 
temperance movement set in, in tin? 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
those who could afford to drink thought 
it quite comme \l fa.nt to diyiik two, three, 
Of even more bottles of port wine for 
dinner^ and few dinners ended with- 
out placing the guesto under the table 
in a hopelass state 6f intoxication. The 
temperate habits of the lost quarter 
of the ninetoontlr centunr renders this 
phrase now almost unintelligible. 

Bi'unk as blazes. “ Blazes ” of course 
means the devil. 

Bi'unk as Chloe. Ohloe, or rather 
Cloe (2 syl.), is the cobbler’s wife of 
Linden Grove, to whom Prior, the poet, 
was attached. She was notorious for 
her drinking habits. 

Bnink as Bapd's sow. {See Davy’s 

Sow,) ^ 

Druakiml'g Cloak {A). A tub 
with holes for the arms to pass through. 
At one time used for drunkards and 
scolds by way of punishuieut. 

Drunken Deddlngton. One dead 
drunk. The proper name is a pluy on 
the word dead, ' . 

DrunkCnnese. The seven degrees: 

(1) Ape drunk; (2) lion drunk* (3) 
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Swine dnmk ; (4) Sheep drunk ; (5) 
Martin drunk ; <6) Goat (kunk ; L7) Fox 
drunk. 

DnmkeimeM'o It is eoid Ikat if 
children eat owFe egus they will never 
be addicted to strong oriuks* 

'‘‘Toiib lea olaeaux Inl [iu;. to Bnccbus] f'taient 
Bgit*ttl)le. exceptd la cliouette dost ceufa 
H\jiient la vertu de reudre les enlans qiu lew 
iiiaugeiiieut cuue!mla!du vin.’'‘-jyrod{ ; Dictinmiaire 
du la Fable, ^ ol. i. p. 306. ^ 

Dnipnor [the dripper] . A gold ring 
given to Odin : every ninth night other 
rings di’opped from it of equal value to 
itself. {The JEdda.) • 

Drury Lane (London^ takes its name 
from the habitation of the great Brujy 
family. Sir William Druiy, K.G., was 
a most able commander in the Irish 
wars. Druiy House stood on the site of 
the present Olympic theatre. 

Dru'MS (2 syl.). A people of Syiia 
governed by emirs. Their faitli is a 
mixture of the Pentateucli, the Gospel, 
the Koran, and Sufism. They offer up 
their devotions both in mosques and 
churches, worship the images of saints, 
and yet observe the fast of Ram'adan. 
Their language is pure Arabic. (Hakem, 
the incarnate spirit, was a.ssisted by 
Darftsi in propounding his religion to 
those Syrians; and the word l)rusc is 
said to bo derived from Darasi, shortened 
into D’roai.) 

Dxy. Thirsty. Hence to drink is to 
“ wet your whistle” {i,r. throat); and 
malt liquor called heavy wet,” 

(Anglo-Saxon drpff, diy.) 

Dry Blow (A), A blow winch does 
not bring blooa. * 

Dry Goods me^handise), such as 
cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, and drapery 
in general, as oppom to groceries. 

Dry LodgtaM Sleeping accommo- 
dation without board. Gentlemen who 
take their meals at clubs live in dry 
lodgings. 

“ Dry Ludtflnffo <)f «evon weeks. £f) 4s. l<t"— S/r 
W, .Scott; Old lltortalttp (iutr. lloli. Pattersim 
deb. to Murgariir. Chrystale). 

Dry-nurse* When s superior officer 
does not know his duty, and is in- 
structed in it by an inferior officer, he is 
said to bo dry-nursed. The inferior 
nurses the superior, os a dry-nurse 
an infant. 

Dry Rot. The s{)oiitaaeou6 rot of 
timber or jj^all-paper, not unttequently 
jiroduced 1)y cerwn fungi attaching 
themselves thereto. It is called dry rm 
because the wood ie not purp^ly 


exposed to wet, although, without doubt, 
damp from defective ventilation is 
largely present, and the greenness of 
wood employed contributes greatly to 
the decay. 

Dry Soa (A), A sandy desert. The 
camel is the ship of the desert. We read 
of the Persian sea of sand. 

** Tlje see that men alepen the ffni\ el.\ t luir 
Is alJf* unit Pile and soitd with oiiiuii uio tU'upu of 
'WAire.—JdaudtwiUe : Travels. 

D]^ &iavo {A), A shave without 
soaping the face ; to scrape the face witli 
a piece of iron hoop ; to scratch tlie face ; 
to box it and bruise it. Sometimes it 
means to beat and bruise generally ; ill 
usage. 

*• The follow will «ret. a dry Bhiive.” 

Peter Pindar: (treat Ciji and Little Wool, Kit. 1. 

•• J'll .shu\ L* her. like h puniBhed siddlor, dr.v,’' 
Peter Pindar: Tlte Lomiud, ciinto ii. 

Dry Style (of! writing). Without 

{ lathoH, without light and shade ; dull 
evel, and uuamusing. 

Dry Wine. Opposed to sweet or 
fruity wine. In sweet wine some of the 
sugar is not yet decomposed; in dry 
wine all the sugar has been converted 
into alcohol. The doctoring of wino to 
improve its quality is called dosage. 

“Uiton the nature and iimotint of the doaa're, 
the cli«.iH« t('r of the wine (Whethor it he dr.\ or 
gweot, light or arremg) very niuch depends."— 
VizeU’lhj: Facts ahout Champautiti, clmii. v. p. .V.i. 

Dryads. Nymphs of the trees. 
(Greek, any forest tree.) They 

were supposed to live in the trees ana 
die When the trees died. EurydlcC, the 
wife of Orpheus (2 syl.) the poet, was a 
dryad. 

Dry'asdust (Met\ ]h\). A heavy, 
plodding anthor, very prosy, veiy dull, 
and very learned ; an antiquary. Sir 
Walter Scott employs the name to bring 
out the preHitory matter of some of his 
novels. 

‘•Tho PriiBBlBn Di-j-aadiiHt . . . all 

'Dt'yitBdiisiH' ycl known."" Catlyle. 

Dtt'aUflm. A f^tom of philosophy 
which mfen all things that exist to two 
ultimate principles. It is'eminently a 
Persian doctrine. The Orphic noeis 
made the uffimate principles ox all 
thio^ to be Water and Ni^t, or Tims 
and Necessity, In theology the Hani- 
cRe'on doctrine is dualistic. I^i modem 
philosophy it isoiiposed tomonUm 
and insists that the creator and creation, 
mind and body, are distinct entitiU^. 
That creation is not deity., and that 
mind is not on offspring of matter. (See 
MOHXStf.) 
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Dub. To make a knight by giving 
him a blow. Dr. Tunl^r Bays, “ The aii- 
eioiit motliod of knighting was by a }»nx 
on tlio f*ar*, imj)lying that it would bcs 
the last ho would roceivo, ns ho wouhl 
honccjfovth bj froo to maintain his own 
honour.” Tlic i)reBC‘nt ceremony is to 
tap tho shoulder with a sword. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ifubban, to strihcj with a blow.) 

Dub Up ! Pay down the money. A 
dub is an Anglo-Indian coyi, hence 
” down with your dubs,” money down. 
A ‘‘doubloon ” is a double pistole. 

Dublin (tl iC Irish dubh-hiiii, the 
“ black pool ”). The chief part of the 
city stands on land reclaimed from the 
riv(T Liif'oy or the sea. 

2'nfe an the Ih'il is in Dublin city. 
{Burns : Death and Dr. HoruhooJe.) 
Probably Burns refers to the Scandi- 
navian name Dirchu^ wliich suggested 
first Dircf and tlicii Jh'ril or Deil. 

Dubs in “marbles” is a contraction 
of double or doublets. Thus, if a player 
knocks two marbles out of the ring, ho 
cries dubs^ before the adversary cries 
“no dubs,” and claims them both. 

Duo 'at. A jiiece of money ; so culled 
from the legend on tho early Sicilian 
pieces: iSit hbi^ ('hiisti\ datus^qurm iu 
rcais^ istr duedfus (IMay this dueby 
[ai4cat^us] which you rule be devotiaji to 
you, O Christ). 

DuchOBne (2 syl.). Zc phe Duchesne, 
Jacques liene Hebert, chief of the Cor- 
delier Club ill tho French Revolution, 
the members of which wore called 
Hebortists. lie was called “ Father 
Duchesne,” from tho name of iiis vilo 
journal, (175o-1791.) 

Duchess. The W'ife or widow of a 
duke ; but an old woman is erften jocosely 
tkined au old duchess or a regular old 
duchess. The longevity of the poors and 
^peeresses is certainly very striking. 

Duo^ lame duck. A stock -jobber 
who will not, or cannot, pay Iflis losses. 
Tie has to “ waddle out of the alley like 
a lame duck.” 

l.ike a dyiny duck in It thunderstorm. 
Quite chop-fallen. 

To yet a duck. A contraction of duck’s 
egg or 0, in cricket. A plaver who gets 
no run oil' his bat is unu'ked down 0, 

Duok Lane. A row for old and 
second-baml iKioks which stood formerly 
tionr Smithlicld, but has givcu way to 
city i/uprovcmoutb. It might be called 


the Holywell Street of Queen Anne’s 
reign. „ 

*• finrl Th<niii«t8 now in pcxtci' miiain 

.Aiiiidst. Uieii kiii(lie«l colovelw fti Diwk I.rih- ’’ 
/‘opc: Kstmy ou CrdtriKVt, 

Duck’s Sgg. Drokc his durJds n/y. 
Took liis first scliool prize. In cricket 
a “ duck’s egg ” or 0 iu a score is broken 
by a run. 

“Whutji tn'ouil hikI hiippy rtay If wnn f(» Liicy 
wliyii lilt, In Ilin-ltcn, in puhlu'-BclnioI iwuliuicr, 

* lirok^* Liti (Ivitk'h i'kk'— oLluTwlBP, took Ins flint 
prixt;,’‘ -.1 Fi Ilow of Trinity, cliiip, i. 

Duck’s-foot Lane [City.] A cor- 
mption of Duke’s Foot Lane ; so called 
irom the Dukes of SulVolk, whose manor- 
house was til ere. 

Ducks and Drakes. The ri< r>chet- 
iiig or rehouiiding of a stono thrown 
from the hand to Swim along the surface 
of a pond or river. 

7o make ducks and drakes of one\H 
money. To throw it away as stones with 
which “ducks and drjikcs ” are made 
on water. The allurioii is to tho sport 
of throwing stones to skim over wjitor 
for the sake of seeing them ricocheting 
or rebounding. 

Whnt fk'iircfl pJ.-Ui'b jire UniiaKo 
On >\:il»’i,v MM fai'iMlui k nittUlinkt' " 

Untlor: IJiuUIuoh. ii 

“Mr. l.orkr Hnil'cr foiiml mit, a Tuonlli iiru-r 
liiK that s(iiiiel)o(l> Inul nuitlc (lucks ami 

(li:i,k(‘H liih wifr-H immo } M ('md, 
Ayntlia’s Uiitfhuinl, xxiii. 

Duokie. Diminutive of “duck,” a 
term of endearment =; darling or beloved* 
one. (Norwegian and Danish, di^ckc, a 
doll, a baby.) 

Dnokinsr A drenching. (Gor- 
man, dvi^ceu^ to Jive under W'ater.) 

Duckweed. A iweed which floats on 
tho surface of stagnant water and forms 
a harbour for iugects w'hich ducks feed 
on. Its Latin name is “ Lemna; ” Greek, 
limne (a stagnant pool). 

Dude. A moshor. Oue.wiho renders 
himself conspicuous by affectation of 
di’ess, manners, and speech. Thfi.^'ord 
was first faniiliarisefl in Loudon iu I8M1, 
and is a revival of tho old word dudes 
(clothes). Wo have several derivations, as 
dnddc)\ one who sells droM-pieces ; dud- 
dery, a rag- shop ; duddle^ to wrap up 
warmly {Unlit well) y etc. It is not of 
American origin. 

“ I should juBf tiB 801)11 expect to see Mcmiim 
Hiiioko a cigarefte, im to fiud him amhiinu ahont 
the HtaffOWlth the r.inciiig iiiannersof h dmle.''- 
Jf^trson : Century Magazine, January, lS 9 h, p. 3 ^ 3 . 

Dudelsm (3 syl.). The tomfoolery 
of a dude (2 syl). 

Dudgeon {'The). The handle of a 
dagger, at one time made of box-woQ^ 
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root, called “ dudgoon-wood ; ” a dagger 
with 8uc)i a haudlo. ShakcRiicaro docs ikot 
say, “and on the blade o^the dudgeon 
gouts of blood,” but “on the blade and 
dudgeon . . both blade and handle. 

Dud'man and Ramhead, IVhcn 
Diidmm and Uamhcad mtH. Never. 
Diidnian and Ramhead (now spelt Ramo- 
luiad) are two forelands on the Cornish 
coast, about twenty miles asunder ji {See 
Nevkk.) 

“ M-ike yonrst'lf scam*' deiviirt! vanibh ! or 
we ll huMj you suminonod iK'l.iro tlio mayot oj 
HaK.if.L\or. auU lhat hefoic Dudmaii and lUiuhu^l 
iiii'iM ’ — i'cuK ; KoUiUvvithyi\ . 

Duds. Old clothes, tattered gar- 
ments (Gaelic, dndy a rag; Dutch, tod; 
Italian, iozzi). A dudder or dudsman is 
a scarecrow, or man of straw dressed in 
cast off garmouta to fray birds ; also a 
])edlar who sella duds or gow n-inecos. 
(Compare the Greek duo, to put on 
[clothes] ; Latin, itudao^ to clothe.) 

Dudu. A pensive mahhm of seven- 
teen, “ who never thought about herself 
at all.” {liyvoH : JJon Juau^ vi. vii.) 

Duendo ^3 syl.). A Spatiish goblin 
or houao-spirit. ( ^al'<lcion haa a comedy 
called La Dama JJanidu, {Sre Kaiuy.) 

Duen'na The female of 

don. The Spanish dm is derived from 
the Latin dumintfezza lord, a master. 
A duenna is the chief lady-in- waiting 
on the (iucen of Spain ; but in common 
parjtftice it means a- lady who is half 
companion ai^ half governess, in charge 
of tlie younger feim^e members of a 
nobhmnui’s or gentlomau^s f^uily in 
Portugal or Spain. 

“Them iH iiu duenna so rigidly prudent and in- 
exorably ueeorune as a Hujiemniiualed coguutrc.” 
— IV'. living: Sketch-Book {/^ei'tre Ui id eg room). 

Du^'gar syl.). Dwarfs who dwell 
in rocks ana mils ; noted for their 
strong thoiAubtilty, tnagical powers, and 
skill in metallm*gy. They are the per- 
son^ation of the subterranean jKiwers 
of nature. According to thfe Gotho- 
German myth, tlie duergar were lirst 
maggots in Ymir’s flesh, but afterwards 
assumed the likeness of incn. The fli*st 
duergar was Modsogn'^, the next Dyriii. 
N.I3. -The Giant iinir is Chaos. (See 

llELDENBlJCH.) 

Dues'sa {Lmible-mind or Falhe-fuilh). 
Daughter of Falsehood and Shame, who 
assumes divers disguises to begiiile the 
Red Cross Knight. At one time she 
hikes the -name of Fidessa, and entices 
the knight into the Palace of Pride 
{Liicife’rd). The knight having left the 
palace, is overtake by Dnewa. aiul 


drinks of an enchanted fountain, which 
paralyses him, in ^vhich state he is taken 
captive by the giant Grgoglio. Prince 
Arthur slays the giuiit anti rescues the 
knight ; Ducssa, being stripiwd of her 
gorgeous disguise, is found to be a 
hideous hag, and flees irit/O the wilder- 
ness fur eoucoalment. Slio appears again 
in book ii. {Spenser: Faerie Querne^ 
book i. 2-7 ; V, {).) 

Dufari^e. Jacques and Madame Du- 
farge are the presiding genii of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and chief insti- 
gators of many r)f the ciimes committed 
by "the Red Republicans in Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities. 

Dulllsr (A) now means a person easily 
bamboozled, one of slow wit ; but 
originally it meant one who cheatetl or 
bamboozled. To duf 'z=. to cheat. Per- 
sons wl)o sell luftwior goods tis “great 
bargains,” under The i>retencc of their 
being smuggled, are tlufters ; so are 
hawkers geiieially. At the eh)se of the 
eightetiiith century passt'rs of had money 
W’cre HO called. ??ow thtj word is api>lied 
to pomonH taktm in, ami by artists to 
inferior ph'lures. 

“ UohiiifHtm !» f il'iflVi iH " 

.{If ruinhi Smith. Hnoiinrr liiijH, 

Duglas, the bcoue of four Arthurian 
battles, it is a river which falls into 
the Ribble. Mi’. Whittaker says, “six 
cud. of iiorse-shoes were taken up from 
a space of ground near the spot during 
the formation of a canal.” 

Dolce. 77ic Great Duke. The Duke 
of Wellington, called “ the Iron Duktj.” 
(17(>U-18u2.) 

Dolce Coombe. William Coomlic, 
author of Dr. SijntnXy The Deni upon 
Tu'o Stte/iS, etc., who in tlio days of his 
prosperity was noted for the splendour 
of his droai, the profusion of his table, 
and the luagnificenco of his doportnient. 
Having spent all his money ho turned 
author, but passed tlio last fifteen years 
of his life ill the King’s Bench. (1713- 
1823.) ^ 

Doke Ernest. (<SVr Eknkst.) 

Dolce Hoippliroy. (^Vy^Humcheey.) 

Doke Street (Strand), so named 
from George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
Ifam. 

Doke ond'Dooliessin lUn Quixote, 
who play so mu^ tricks on the Knight 
of tlw Woeful Countenance, were Don 
Carlos de Borja, Count of Ficallo, who 
married Donna Maria of Ar'agon, 
Duchess of YiUaher'inora. in whose right 
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tho CQiuxt had extensive estates on the 
hanks of the Ebro ; among others he had 
a country seat called Buena'via, which 
was the place Cervantes referred to. 

' Duke of Xxeter’a Duugkter (yVx^ ). 

A rack in the Tower of London, so 
called from a minister of Henry VI., 
who sought to introduce it into England. 

Duke or Darling. Heads or tails ; 
pitch and toss. Wiion the scandals 
about tlio Duke of York iftid Mrs. 
(^^lurke were tlie common talk of the 
town, the street boys, instead of crying 
ITtiuh or fftiis, used to say or har^ 
liuff. {Lord Co/c/imtrr : Iharif, 1801.) 

Duke's. A fashionable tlicatro in 
tin* reign of (Charles II. It wjus situate 
in J'ortugul Street, Lincoln's Inn Eiolds. 

It was named fnmi its groat jMitron, 
iTaincK, Duke of York, aftorw’arda Janies 
II. 'J'lie iiiodcru Dukc’s theatre. 

Dnke’a Walk. To uu'vt OOP itt Ihc 
Ihikv'H ]VuU\ All invitation to tight a 
duel. In the vicinity of Holyrood 
House is a place railed the Duke's Walk, 
from lining the favourite pronicuudo of 
the Duke of York, aftorw'ards James If., 
during his residence in Scotland. IIiih 
walk was tho common rendezvous £(*r ; 
sottliu^ affairs of honour, as tho site of | 
the British Musoum was in England. ! 

‘ If a KCntU'iuaii hIi.iIIshU uu* f I k* H auu' uursf mn, 

T HUiill icwaril the ea«i'>tJcht loan 

liiVltHtlKii to niee.ti Inin in tiu* LUiken W’alk ' > 
iknti : hi <1/ Lnrnmn moor , eliup. .\x\( . 

Dukerles. A di.stiict in Nottingham^ 
fihire, so called fi*oin tho number of ducal 
nneiidences in tho vicinity, including Wei- 
beck Abbey, Thorosby, Clumlier, Work- 
sop, Kiveton Hall, etc. 

Duloar'non. ThohoniKof a dilemma, 
(or iSi/Z/tiffinHuait vonui'tuui) , at my wits* 
iiiid ;* a puzzling ouestion. Dulcar'noin 
ifl tlu* Arabic <lhu^ Iknrncio (double- 
horned, having two horns). Hence the 
47th proposition of the First Book) of 
Eucliu is called tho Duleanion, as tho 
6th is the poo,s asmontto, Alexauder the 
(,ltcat is railed Iscunder Dulcarufiu, and 
the Macedonian a*ra the tpra of Thileitr~ 
opiH, Chaucer uses the woni in Troylas 
dod book iii. I'itJ! 1*27. 

V The horins of the 47th propositiou 
arc tho tw'o sqiuues which contain tho 
right angle. • 

To be iff Jioh anmff. To be in a quan- 
dary, or ou t)je homs of a dilemma. 

To o.ft' fo O' fiunnot. To dazi* 
with puaiuslr*^. 

Dnloe Domunu The holiday soug 
of Wiuoheater school. Mr. Bratidou 


says it wa.s compos^ by a boy of St. 
Mary’f College, Winchester, who was 
couhued for misconduct during the 
Whitsun holidays, “as report says, tied 
to a pillar.” Ou the evening preceding 
the Whitsun holidays, “tho mashn, 
scholars, and choristers of the above 
college walk in proceasiou round tho 
^ pillar,’ chanting tho six stanzas of the 
Bong.jl' In the March number of the 
(/pfftli'iftnn'n Mffyazme^ 1796, a transla- 
tion. signcfl “J, U.,” w'os given of the 
^ng ; and Dr. Milner thinks tlie original 
if not more than a century old. It is 
rather remarkable that the anthoi' has 
made ” domuni ” a neuter noun, (-V c 
Adeste Fideles.) 

CllOUCi- ■ 

“ Doiiniiii, (li)ti!' in, rliilco ll•Mll'ilnl ' 
liiiiiiuii), dotiiciiii. (iuli'K (lontiiMi ; 

Diitce, (liili't* Cilice <l(iiiinni ' 
lliilcc (ioiniii.i icMoiic'iinis ’’ 
llonie, lioinc, tiDiiie ' 

]{iiiiic, liDiiic, jo.M»ns home ' 

Jo.KtiiK. loj ouH, home * 

llmiMl) joi jojoiis home ' K C p. 

Dtaoe eat Dealpere in Loco. It 

is delightful to play the fool occ.-!- 
slonally ; it is nice to throw aside one's 
dignity and relax at the iiropcr time. 
{Ilontcp : 4 OrA w, xii. 28.) 

Dnloo ot Deoonun ost pro Patrla 

Mori (Latin). It is sweet and becoming 
to die on our cemutry’s behalt, or to die 
for one’s country. 

DuTolmer (Italian dokifnello), ac- 
cording to Bishop {M moral Jftrtimuf'ff^ 
p. 45), is “a triangular cheat strung with 
w'iros, which are ^ruck with a little i*od 
hold ins each hand ; ” but the word 
“ symphouia,” traqplated dulcimer iu 
Daniel iil. 5, w'as a species of bagpipe. 
Fiirst deduces from the Hebrew 
nmpn (a pipe). 

‘*The simml ut enmcl., (lutp, harp, '•ark hut, 
l>M(lu>i \ , ^jmphnii} J or li il. imei',auilHll kiiuU or 
iiuimc. — Daii. ili. 6. ^ 

ZHiloin'ea. A lady-love. Taken 
from Don Quixote’s amie du 
real name was Aldonza Ijorenzo, but the 
knight dubbed her Dulcin'ea del Tobo'so. 

1 iiuisf. iMcr lia\c »>omc TMtlciDCa hi no hf\Kl— 
ir liarinonihC" the aotil.' — 

Dnl'etnists. ^Heretics tvho follow^ed 
the teaching of Bulcin, who lived in thc» 
fourteenth ceutury. He said that God 
reigned from the be^nning to the com- 
ing of Messiah. ; and that Clirisl imgned 
from His ascension to tlie fou^'tounth 
century, when He gave up His dominion 
to tho Holy Ghost. Duloiu was burnt by 
order of Pope Clement IV. 

DuU'a. An inferior degree of wor- 
ship or veneration, such as that paid by 
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Roman OathoUcB to Boiuts and angels ; 
Hyper-duli'a is a supeiior sort oi vene- 
ration rebenred for ttie Viigin ; Imt that 
worship which is paid to God alone is 
called latri'a. ** Dulia means that sort 
of veneration which slaves pay to their 
lords (Greek, douloa, a slave) ; “ Latria ” 
means that sort of veneration which 
mortals pay to the gods (Greek, latmf'o, 
to worsliip the gods). 

Bull aa a Fro. A frow or /ro is a 
kind of wedge for splitting wood. It is 
not a sharp -edged instrument like a 
c liisol, but a blunt or dull one. • 

Dull as Dltoh-water. irniuterest- 
ing ; ditch-water is stagnant and has no 
go in it. 

Dulness. £'in(/ o f dnlnrHH, Colley 
Cibber, iK)et laureate after Eusden. 

“MJikI kinjf (‘j»»her'* inotmtH iii ♦•very 

nni(' .... 

S*i vvli«'n Jove's l»lork de«reiideil from on 

hifsMi . . . 

Loini tliuiiiier to tlio Ivottom slionk tin* Iiok. 

And liie lioarMi' uatiou croHkod, ‘Ood lutvt* kina 
' ' " Poi)€; Ihmruul^ bonk 1. 

Bum Sola (Latin). While siiiglo or 
unmarried. 

Bum Spiro, Spero. While I live, I 
hope ; or, While there’s life, there’s 
hoi>e. 

Kopr wliile yon live, for wlio would rare 
rope 

Witli life's tliroe foi!8, nitpanoidird with lioi»e? 
Hope aural ii<*i liop^*, while fed \vitli vita! hreatli, 
Hoi>e he otfr mu hor in the hour of dmth. 

, • B. V. n. 

Bum VlrlmuB, Vlyamus (Latin). 
While we live. Jot enjoy life. The 
motto of Dr. Doddridge’s ooab of arms, 
which ho converted into the subjoined 
epigram- - 

" ‘ III VO, while .von live,’ epicure would aav, 
And Hinze ihv phoatntreV of iho present. <Iay.' 
Live, w liile you live,’ the Kivreu preacher me«, 

‘ And 91 ve to find each inoinent ae it llie«.' 

Lord, in my \ie\ra let each uriltrcd tie ; 

I live iusdettsare, when I live m thee.” 

Du'maohua. The impenitent thief, 
calM Bysmus in the apocirphal Gospel 
of Nicodeinua, In Longfellow’s Golden 
Lcffend Buraochus and Titus were two 
of a band of robbers who attacked Jos^h 
in his flight into EgypL Titus said, ^ * l^t 
these ^d people go in peace, but 
Dumachus replied, First let them pajr 
for their release.*’ Upon this l^tus gave 
his fellow-robber forty groats, ana the 
infant Jesus said — 

'' When thirty yeani aliall have none hr, 

1 at JeniBaieiu sliall die ... . 

On the acenmed inse. 

Ttien on nty right and my Uift aide, 
these tbiev*«« shaH lioth l>e<nitelflii<l t 
And TitOB rhencefhrth nhall abide 
iDt^radiaewith me.” 

TheJHnteUPla»,m, 


Bumb-burgu (vl). A boi^ without 
^ils, used for a pjer, and not for convey- 
ing merchandise up and down a river. 

Dumb-bell Nebula (Ti^<0. A still 
condensing mass ; so called from being 
of the shape of a dumb-bell. 

Dnmb-belle. A corruption of Dum- 
pols or Dumpies, the same word as Dum- 
plings, and moauiug heavy (weights). 
?Gorinan mid Danish, dummy heavy, 
dull, insipid ; dumpling ^ a lieavy, insipid 
pudding ; dumps, heavy, stupid niorose- 
iiiiSH.) (.SVr Dump.) 

Dumb-bells. In Nenv College, Ox- 
ford, thorn still 18 an appaiutus for 
dovolopiiig the muscles similar to that 
wWch sets church -bolls in motion. It 
consists of 11 fly-wlioel with a weight 
attached, and the gymnast is curried by 
it up and down to fong his muscles into 
play. ’J he prcseiSt apparatus was siib- 
stitiittul for it, and answers a similar 
puriKiso, though the name is greatly 
obscured. 

Bumb-bidding. A sale by auction 
offed^Kl tlins : The owner Axes an upset- 
prico on an article, writes it on a sup of 
paper, and covers the slip up. The 
article is thou offered to the bidders, and 
withdrawn unless some bid reaches the 
uiJsct price. 

Bumb-oow (7w). To brow -lien t ; to 
cow. (Anglo-Indian.) 

Dumb Crambo. (^V^ Crambo. ) 

Dumb Dog One who remains 
silent when he ouglit to speak. 

BumbiOx of Cologne (T’/zr ). Tliomas 
Aquinas (1224-1274), known afterwards 
as the Angelic Dtjctor ” or “ Angel of 
the Schools.” Albert us Magnus, the 
tutor of the “dumb ox,” said of him: 
“ The dumb ox will one day fill the 
world with his lowing.” He was bom 
at Naples, but was a student in the 
monastery of Cologne. 

Bumb-waitor. A piece of dining- 
room furniture, fitted with shelves, to 
hold glasses, dishes, and plate. So 
called because ^ it answers all the pur- 
poses of a ff^oitcr, and is not possessed 
of an insolent tongue ; a lift for carry- 
ing fcKHl from a kitchen to the dining- 
room, etc. 

Dnm'iny* In three-hand^ whist the 
etpnsed luuid is called dummy .* 

Bnm'liilM (2 syl.). Empty bottles 
or drawers in a druggist’s shop; wooden 
heads iuahairdresm’sidu^; lay figures 
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in a tailor’ H sliop ; j)or 80 ii 8 on tho stago 
who apjM'ar hc^foro lli« lights, but Lave 
nothing to h.'iy. These all are dumb, 
actually or figuratively. 

Dump. A Brazilian eopjier coin, 
worth about ; also a round flat 
lump of lead ustul on board shin for 
Iilaying quoits and chuelc-poiiny. Hence 
(hiniptf ov tiiwiptji (squat or small). An 
egg is called a InuH/ittf-fhnnfitf/ in the 
nursery verses beginning with “.^urnpty 
Dumpty Nit on a wall,” ete. 

“ l)nuliH,i\N iv\ n I'lft' I'lJOiiiif ( nrrlw. 

- liiil tliiT \\]iM Mill SOI III ;i Uiiiiip.'* 

Hinni : Diittii < //(Hii/Wf'i si.‘iny;i 1 1. 

Dumps. To hr \n the tltnups. Out 
ot s])ints ; in tluj “ sullens.’’ Aeeording 
to etyinolofjieal fable, it is derived from 
l)unio|)s, King of Egypt, wlio built a 
])yiauii(l and died of imuaiicholy. (lay’s 
'rinrd J’uKtoral is tTethusdaif^ ov the 
Ihtmp'i. ((jerman, //ftyi/w/, stujiid, dull.) 

" Wli\ , uiiu . (liiii^'liliT KfU li;iniic? 
r ' • 'J'umuiu oj the 

I I 

Dun. One who iinportiineM bu* pay- 
ment of a bdl (Anglo-Saxon, (h(nan, to 
dill (*r chiiinuir). The tradition is tluit 
it leftirs to Joe Ouu, a fuiuous baihtY of 
Lincrdn in tho reign of Henry VII. The 
Jtnttsh j\ polht says he was so active 
and ilexterous in eolleeting bad debts 
that when aiiytuie became ** slow to 
pay ” the neighbours used t<» say to the 
<Te<litius, “Dim him” (send Dim after 
him). 

“ \n ih 'iti mfeirni 

cinlilK sliilliims >1 difVMifW riots, 

niiiiiivi pr » I in lice Unukc. 

i'hKj’ (It In- pul 111 viiitc Itmliop lull It • 

iNiiunjjuphia I ii)iii-|((:t.ii 

St/uire Dttii, The hangman between 
liichard Braudin and Jaek Keteh. 

*• Amt piT*»rntl.\ s IimKim uuf. 

Miidc of (lie iK'Ht 'Jfione lu-inpen leer, 

Aiitl cifii cat coiiiii lirk ins cur, 

11. lit I ii‘il hull 11(1 \s II ii iis iim^i .lit 
A- Uiiii liiiiw.-If c.tuhl ilo liiniif ” 

i't>tt(in . I /((;// J t hook n . 

Dun Cow. 'i’lu' dull cow of Duiis- 
mon* heath was a savage beast slain by 
Sir Ouy, Karl of Warwick. A luigo 
Iw^k, piobably that of an eleplftint, is 
still .»jhowii at Harwich Castle as one of 
the horns of tlio dim-cow. (.SVv Guy.) 

The fable is that this co^f belonged to 
a giant, and was kept on Mitchell Fold 
(middle fold), Shropshire. Its milk was 
mexliHUstihle : hut one ila v an old womafi 
who had filled her jwiil, wanted to till 
lier sieve also. This so onragod the eow^, 
that she broke loose fj’oiii the fold and 
Wttiidored to DnnsmoK' heath, w'here she 
was slain by Guy of Warwick. 

V Isaac Tayfor, in his ITords and 


riaees (p. 269), says the dun cow is a 
corruption of the J)em Oau or Danish 
settlement in tho neighbourhood of 
Warwick. Gau, in Gorman, means 
region, eountiy. If this explanation is 
correct, the great achievement of Guy 
was a victory over the Danes, and 
biking from them their settlement near 
Warwick. 

Duu In the Mire. To dtvnrJhtu out 
of the utiyr. To lend a helimig hand 
to nnc ill distress. The allusion is to 
an Eiigli.sh game, explaineil b.v Mr- 
(iilbii'd in Ills edition of Iten Jousmt, 
vii. 28 J. A log of wooil is brought into 
a room The log, called Dun, is siqi- 
jiosed to have fallen into tin* mire, and 
the play'orK are to pull him out Every 
player does all he ran to obstruct the 
otliers, and in* oftini as possible tlio log 
is niadt* to fall on someone’s toes, (’on- 
stant allusion is made to this game. 

“ Sir«‘H, wliiit ? Dull it» III Hu* linn* I'hinn'it' : 
Pioloiiiii to Maiiiicipli'h Tulf. 

If lliminri ilim, wu'M ilriiw rliec from ilic iiiin* ’’ 
ShaliCftpritH : Jlmco amt Juhrt, i i, 

• W(*n )ii\ uisii^ri’iM. ]piui V your hiinil** , 

Dt lu Dun oul )*f I In' illl Hi. 

Dl.iu pull, lii'lpu illl Ho Hi), \m*I) (lotli* ' 
lifirhiiiin ttf Soffotht (lii'iH, 

Dimoe. A dolt : a stupid ]vrson. 
The vvoiii is tiiken from Duns Scotus, 
the learned schoolman and gri'at sup- 
porter of the immaculate eouception. 
Ilis followei*s were called Dimmers. Tvn- 
dul says, wluMi they' saw' that. their Ji.'iir- 
splittiiig divinity was giving wii}* to 
modern theology, the ok^iarkiiig euis 
raged in every ^lUiipit ” against the 
elu^sics find new notions, so that the 
name indicated an opponent to progress, 
to learning, and licuce a dunce. 

" Ilf knew w hiU's ^liai.niul that's as liii;li 
‘\s iiu*l»pli\sH' M 11 roiflv .... 

A 8<'Ct)nil TIitiiuaK, or nr unre 
Tit iiHiui* llii-m nil, uiKither Diinsc " 

Untlei : ttmtihia)*, \ I 

JhtHce. {See Audkritan, Akcadian, 

BiKOTIAN.) 

Dun'olad. The dunce-epic, a Katii-e 
by Alexander Pope. Kiisileii, tho poet 
laureate, being iload, the goddess of 
Duliiess eleids Colley Cihl>er to l>e liis 
Biicce.ssor. The installation is celebrated 
by games, the most important being tlio 
pro)>osal to read, without sleeping, two 
voluminous works— one in verse and the 
other in prose ; as every^one falls aslecji, 
the games come to an end. King Gibber 
is now taken to the temple of Dulness, 
and is lulled to sleep on the lap of the 
goddess ; and, during his slumber, sees in 
n vision the past, present, and future 
tiiumphs of the empire. Finally, tho 
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goddess, haviug desti'oycd order oiid 
Hcicnce, establishes her kingdouto ou a 
iiiiii basis ; aud, having given directious 
to her fit*veral agents to prevent thought 
and keep i^Ople to fooUsU and triduig 
piirsuiU, Wight and Chaos are rcstoredf 
and the poem ends. {Her DiiiNNlS.) 

Punderhead. A bloekhead, or, 
rather, u iniiddte-headod person. Dun* 
d^ r is the lees or dregs of wine, fide. ; 
more correctly, the overflow ot fer- 
mented liquors (yeast). (Spanisli, re~ 
tl'diilar, to overflow or froth over.) 

•'Till' n«o of Umuler in llir nmlciMK of rniTi 
iiMHui'is tho luirpoiiic of juiHt III t lu‘ luniioiitiiLioii 
I'f lliMir A*i/«’K)</(I . HVaf /juliiH. 

Dundrea'ry (lort/) (H syl.). The 
imjiersonation of a good-natured, indo- 
lent, blundering, empty-headed swell. 
Tlie eliief character in Tom Taylor's 
dramatic piecf! called Or/r Ameuvan 
('uHstn. Mr. Sothern created the cha- 
racter of Lord Dundreary liy the jiower 
of his eoncopti''U and the genius of his 
acting. (iSVe Bbotukr ISam.) 

Dungaroe. A coarse blue cloth woni 
by sailors ; coarse and vulgar. l)iin- 
garee is tlio Wajqiing of Bomtjay. 

DuAghlll! Coward! Villain! This 
is a cockpit phra.se; all cocks, except 
gamecocks, being called dunghills. 

" Out, iluntfliill ' ilnr’Ht llinii limvi* » iioltleinuii 
Shiih'eApf'tii't' 1 h'in(/ Jvhu^ n . ;i 

That is, Dare you, a dunghill cock, brave 
a tl\orougbbri'd gamecock 'i 

DunghiU.* Thoti JxtHf it, fid dunyhill, 
at thy Jingerif* cuds, ^?o this Holofonies 
replies : “Oh, 1 smell falser Latin ; 
‘ dunghill ’ for ‘ unyuem,^ " {Shakc^ 
speare : Lovers Labour's Lost, v. 1.) 

Dnnkers. ( See I^nksbs. ) 

Dunmow. To eat Ihimnow haeun. 
To live in conjugal amity, without even 
wishuig the marriage knot to lie less 
flnnly tied. The alUisiou is to tlie in- 
strtlBIbll of liohert Fitx waiter. Be- 
tween 1244 and 1772 eight claimants 
have been admitted to oat the flitch. 
Their names merit immortality : 

H4d. Richard Wrigj|jt, labourer, Bau- 
burgli, near Norwich. 

11C7 Steven Samuel, of Little Ays- 
ton, Essex. 

ITilO. 'rhomas Ley, fuller, Coggeihall, 
Kasex. 

1701. William and Jane Parsley, 
butclicr, Much -Easton, Essex. Same 
year^ John aud Atm Beynolds, Hatfield 
Kegis. 

17*31. Thomas Shakeshaft, wool- 
comber, Weathersfleld, Eesei. 


170S. Knmes tmhum u ! ! 

1772. John and Susan Gilder, Tar- 
ling, Essex. 

The attemnt to revive tliis “ preminm 
for humbug’’ U a mero “ get-up” for 
the benefit of the town. 

“All. llliLillUll ! K'llrtiMi) hi' UliAtnki'll ; 

Few luarneil fnwl pri k Diniiiiow inM'iin.” 

Pi lor : Tmtlc uml Sfiarnur, 

Dnnmow FlltclL The oath admiiiiH- 
tered was in the doggerel Buhjoined ; 

“ You Himll f\\i'ar,l)\ tliciMiMtiiiiinf mir rniifi'HHinn, 
Tlial )ou iii'M'!' inuiir liny iiiijiIimI (niiiSKii'tiKiiiii 
Hnl(’e^lll1 wi'i'o iiiiin’ieil iikiii ninl wifr*. 
n> liiiUHi'liolil tiinwlH nr I iiiiU'iiiiiiiiH Kinrn , 

Oi, »iiu*i* I ill' iwirmli rlrrk nanl * Aweu,' 

WisIumI ynMiHi'JM"! iiiiiiuin Ini iigsiii , 
oi , 111 a tui'ix I'liiniii li anil n il>i,v , 
lU'renfnl not in tlioiiKlit iui\ wii^. 

Jf lo thfrti' li'riiiH, wittioiii nil four, 

Of jour own iirroril joii will frrelj «wrar, 

A iftiinnion of liKi’oii you hIihII ii'toiM*, 

Ami Irt'ur It lii'nre wiili oiir K‘»nil Innc. 

Koi lliir> inniir rnHt.()ni ai Dniiinow im'II kni^wn^ 
The MiM.rt m ovirH, hut the Imion jour owu," 

Duns Sootus. fA sclioolinan, called 
Duns from Duiuio in Berwu'kshirc. 
(120(3 - 1308.) Not .1 ohn Scotus, ErigCna, 
the schooliruiu, who died A.n. 87-3. 

Pun^otable. Bailey, as if he actu- 
ally Ixdieved it, gives the etymology of 
this word /hats' stalde ; adding Duns or 
“Dunns was a robber in the reign of 
Demy I., who mrule it dungeroiis for 
travellers to j la hs tliat \vn y , ” ( Dunes or 

dnus Uavlt^ our table i.r, ibo table land 
or flat of tlie hills.) 

Ihtnnifjht Ihaistable, {See Down- 

KlOllT.) 

IHain as the mad to Dunstable ; or, as 
Shakespeare says, “Plain as way to 
jMirish church.” Tlie road leading to 
Dunstable is the confluent of many 
leading ip London, but the jilay is oil 
the word dunce. 

Dun 8tan [St,). Patron saiiit of gold- 
smiths, being liimself a notoil worker in 
gold. He iM represented generally in 
poritifienl fobes, but carrying u pair of 
piiict'r.s in hi.s right hand. I'hn pon- 
tificals refer trj his oflieo as Archbishop 
of (Canterbury, and the pincers to the 
legend of his holding the. Devil by the 
noso till ho promised never to fempt 
him again. 

St. Jhtnstan and ihe deriL Duustan 
was a ]mintef, iowellcr, aud blacksmith. 
Being expelled from court, he built a 
cell near G-histoiibury (diurcli, and there 
no worked at his handici'afts. It was in 
Uiis cell that tradition says the Devil 
liad a gossip with the saint tlfcougli the 
lattice window. Duustan went on talk- 
ing till hie tongs were red hot, when ho 
turned round euddouly and caught his 
Satanic Majesty by 'the nose. One can 
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trace iu tliiK legend the notion that all 
knowledge lielonged (o the Black Art ; 
that the Buints are always more than 
comjuerora over the Hpirita of evil ; and 
the singular cunning which our fore- 
fathers HU delighted to honour. 

Duodec'lmo. A l>ook wliosc Mhoets 
are folded info twelve leaves each. I'liis 
word, which difFei's from both the Italian 
and. French, is from t]j(* Latin 
(twelve). It ia now called twelvemo, 
fivmi the <'ontrttction I'iino. The term 
is still applied to hooka tliaf are the same 
size as tlie old duodecimo, irrespeetive of 
the nnmhcr of loaves into wdiich the 
.sheet IS folded. 

A man ut if notin' iitm is a dwarf. (Sn 

Duomo (Thf). "J’he cathedral. 

“ Till* KiiiireiiierM'( nli\o<»f miHiH'iiilftl 

Sii\ (lUiLKilii Ildlii liirarliUiK 111 the — 

iSyuunutH: Kaiaimtiur m Italy 

Dup is ifo up. Thus Ophelia says, in 
one of lier fluatches, he “dupt the 
chamber door,” i.e. did up or pushed 
up the latch, in order to open the door, 
that he might “ let iu the maid ” {Ham- 
h't^ iv. 1). A portcullis and some other 
doors were lifted up or dupped. 

“ h-he the iiorler*! Hit* ilriink. Will they 

not ilur the piilo fo-ihiy. Iklv'nuls: Damon «iw</ 
J'lthiatt (L’*;! ). 

Dupes. {Sft‘ Day of the DrrKS.) 

Duranda'na or Ihtvtn'dnna. Or- 
laiido's Hword, given him hy Ids cousin 
Malagi gi. It once helongi'd to Heetor, 
and WHS made by the fairi'\s. It con Id 
elcttvo tho Pyrenees at a bhivv. N.B. — 
In Fi’cnch rommice Orlando is called 
Jiulnnd, Malagigi Manpis. and the sword 
tinrnndai or dtinn'dai. (iVr Swokd.) 

•' Nmj iiliiiti'il yhU'lil, nor ienii><*i ril rasmir rtcft'iuls, 

W liuiv Ihiniiil.iim'rt tri’iu lianr cilifi* ” 

Jfooh : ihlanOo Ftmusuy Ihh'U ». 

Du'rondor'te. A knight fidio fell at 
Kouccsvalles, cousin to Moutesi'nos. Tho 
tale says he loved Belennn, w'hoiu ho 
served seven yctirs, at the expinition of 
which time he was slain. In his last 
breath he told Montesi'nos to toko his 
lieart and give it tcj Belcnna. Ho is 
described by Lewis os 

“ Sweet iu mniinors. fair iS favour, 

Miln In temiier, fleia* m Uglu.” 

Durante. 

Ihtmnte ban- pianto (Latin). During 
pleasure. 

hurnnit minorr (date (Latin). During 
minority. 

Durante rniiutaii' (Latin). During 
wddowhood. 

Purank I'lta (Latiu). For life. 


Dnrjbwtr (Indian word). A lev^e. 

“OiirlMiTs -which might rual in splendour of 
coltmr and jewelled hi'aven Hie gluncM of the 
court of ByKaiitmin,"— ; England under 
Oladidvne, chap, . p. So. 

Dur'den {Danw). A notable houso- 
w^ife. Dame Durden, of the famous 
.English song, kept five serving girls to 
carry the milking pails, and also kg]d 
five serving men to use the spade and 
flail. oTho five men loved the five maida. 

•“ 'Twhb Moll ami fh'i, and 1><»M nml Kmc, nml 
Oovoih.v Urn^fiflciall ; 

Anil dolin .’Old Jhek, and Joe and .fm k ;tml 
^ Himiphrc) wlili his tiiili.'' Amiff. 

Diirer {Albert)^ of Niinihcrg, c.'illcil 
by Ids countrymen “the prince of 
aitihts,’’ and by maiiv the “Chaucer of 
paiutiiig,*’ (U71-lo'iH.) 

V Dlircr’s jiortraits of Cliarlcmagne 
and other cmperims are unrivalled ; but 
Lucas Kranaoh’s (147*2- ir>53) portiails 
of Luther and other refoi7npi*s are naid 
to run them very close in merit. 

Durealey. Ym mr a wan of Jhirn- 
/ciy, i.e. a great liar and cheat. Dures- 
ioy is a moi'ket-towu in Gloucestei-shire, 
famous for its broadcloth manufactory. 
Now called Dursley. (See Fnitn- : 
IVurihm,) The word “canbage,” con- 
nected wiUi tailors, seems to confirm 
tlie notion that ovir forefathers had no 
very liigli opinion of their honesty. 

Dur'bam Book. By Eadfrid, Bishop 
of Liudisfanie, who diml in 721, one of 
tho most splendid examples of iilui&yui- 
tiou in tho worKl. g 

Durbam Mustiurd. So called from 
the rosidruco of Mrs. Clements, wlio first 
c“oiiceivcd the idea of grinding mustard 
iu a null, instead of })OUiidiiig it in a 
mortar. George stamped it with his 
approval, hence tho pots laljelled “Dur- 
Imra mustard” bear the royal initials 
iu a medallion. 

« 

Duo or Dcitce, The eliief god of tho 
Brigan'tes, one of vyhose altars, beigrvg 
»n iuscription, was discovered at Gret- 
land. {Cmndfii : Untannia.) 

Du^Blena. Tlio name given by the 
Gauls to tliose glomons tlmt pr^uce 
nightmares. 

''Dfemunes q«o8 ‘ilusctos’ Galli nnncuiwnt.’'— 
Avgiatine: De CMtaH Dei, 

DuBt. Money; so colled becatue it 
is made of gold-dust. It is said that Dean 
Swift took for the text of a charity ser- 
mon, ** He who (riveth to the poor, lend- 
eth to the Dol'd.” Having thrice repeated 
his text, he added, “Now, Inrethren, if 
ou like the security, down with your 
ust.” That ended his sermon. 
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Dtrst. The wild Irish peasantry believe 
that dust is raised on roads by faiiies on 
a joumoVt their hats to it. 

saying, **^God speed you, ^eniletneu/^ 
I'he Arabs think the whirlwind and 
waterspout are caused by evil jinns. 

77/ dffsi yottr jacket for ym. Give you ^ 
a good beating. Ine allusion is to " 
(Uwtiug carpets, etc., by beating tliem 
with a stick. 

To rnt/te a (Iftst, To kirk ttp a dam To 
make a commotion or disturbance. 

'To th row dmi one'e eyes. To mislead. 
'Fhe allusion is to a Mahometan practic'S 
of casting dust into the air for the sake 
of coniounding *’ the enomios of the 
faith. This was done by Maliomet oa 
two nr three oceiisions, as iu the battle 
tif Hoiieiii ; and tlie Koran refers to it 
when it says, “Neither didst tliou, O 
Mahomet, cast dust into their eyes ; but 
it was God who confoimded them. “ But 
the following incident will suflico : On© 
day the Koreisliites surrounded tlie house 
of Mahomet, resolved to murder him. 
Tliey peeped through the crevice of his 
chamber-door, and saw him lying asleep. 
Just at this moment his son-in-law ^i 
opened the door silently and threw into 
the fur a handful of dust. Immediately 
the coiisjiirators were confoundwi. They 
mistook All for Mahomet, and Maliomet 
for Ali; allowed the prophet to walk 
through their midst uninjured, and laid 
hands on Ali. No sooner was Mahomet 
safe,, than their eyes were opened, and 
they saw thei|( mistake. 

“ When the KiurliMli kingj^ursued the ItiiHum 

lir) hftd stulcn iljc (Utngbterftf A Uali, A llfth threw 
diiHL In lilH ejet tn cheek his inirault ut 

iivn (.rcKiMjctlug the heagty.nf the Wenrgtoli'iJ. 

Dustman Iim arrived {Thr)^ or 
“The sandman is ab^j^ut.” It is bed- 
time, for the cliildreu rub their eyes, as 
if dust or sand was in them. 

Dusty.* Well, it M nmic 80 dusty, or 
Xot so dusty, 1 dou^t call it bad ; rather 
si^mil^ Here dusty is the opposite of 
uraty and neat = spruce. Noue so 
dusty’' or “Not so dusty" nioaus 
therefore. Not so uuspincc, or rather 
smart, ^ 

DuBty*fdot. {See Pi£ Pounnx:.) 

Duteb. The JDuich have taken Hol^ 
land, A quiz when anyone teUs what 
is well known as a piece of wonderful ! 
news. Similar to Quern JBess (or Qneefi 
Anne) is dead; the Ark rested on Mount ' 
Ararat; etc, | 

Dutah Auotlom An “er/efton" in ! 
whidi the InwIerB deerooic their bids tiU ^ 
they come to the minintbtti price. Dutch | 


gold is no gold at all : Dutch courage is 
no real couta^ ;• Dutch concert 5 no 
music at all, but mere hubbub; and 
Dutch auction is no dnrtionf or increase 
of bids, but quite the contrary. 

Dutoh Clooka, i.r. German clocks, 
chiefly made in tlio Black Forest. As 
many ns 180,000 are exported umiually 
from Friburg. (German, Dcutsrh^ Ger- 
man.) 

A woi^n, I list, is like It OrrinHii clock, 

. Mtill fi-ri'i'niviiiir, out of fnuuo, 

Amt iwM or HI ik'lii." 

f • Lari'' f> Labnur's Lnat, lii. 1. 

Dutch Comfort. ’Tis a comfort it 
was no w’orso. 'J’h© combat dciivable 
from tbo coiiNiilcntfioii that )h)W bad 
Hoovor the evil which has IsTullcn you, 
a worHc evil is ut leiunt oonc<?ivablo. 

Dutch Concert. A groat noise and 
njtroar, like that nmdo by a party of 
Duicbmen in Huudry stages of intoxica- 
tion, Boino singing, others quarrelling, 
speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

Dutch Courage. The courage ex- 
cited by drink ; pot valour. 

“ In the Dutch war»(lu the tiiiio of Chnrlwi \l,\ 
.... the eiiputiu of the liulUindtH' iiiau-of-wiir, 
when ntioui. to engage with our i»hi|m, UMiuilly Mil 
.... a l]ogf«bon.d of hrnndy abroach l>efore iho 
maat, and bid the men drink .... and our men 
felt the f«)rcc of t he )»mndy r(> t lieir coat.*’— 

(md Qufrtes (Oct. i). sm). 

Dutch Gleek. Tippling. Gleek is 
a game, and the phrase means the game 
loved by Dutchmen is drinking. 

"Nor could iiartaker of any of the Hoitd 
cheer excoi't it won* the llriuul lart of a, which 
they call 'Duti’b tilock ’ "—(iayton. 

Dutch Gkild. Deutsche or Geimau 
gold. An alloy of copper and zinc, in- 
vented by I’riiice Riipeit of Bavaria. 

Dutch Nlghtlngalec. Frogs. Simi- 
larly, . Cambridgeshire nightingales ; 
Lit'go nightingales, etc. 

Dutch flShool of painting is a sort 
of “pre-Kaphuclito ” exactness of detail 
without selection. It is, in fact, photo- 
grux>hin|;f exactly what appears before 
the artist, as faithfully os his art will 
allow, ^’lio subjects ai‘e gonoinlly the 
lower classes of social life, os pothouse 
scenes, drunken orgm, street groups, 
Dutch boor^ %tc., with landscapes and 
still-life. The greatest of the Dutch 
niters are ; for portraits, Bembraadt, 
Bol, Flinck, Hals, and Vonderhelst ; for 
conversation pieces, Gerliard Donw, Ter- 
burg, Metzu, Mieris, and Netsiher ; for 
low Hie, Osta^, Brower, and 3m Bteen ; 
for (OffdoeaMs, Buys^l, Hobbema, 
Cu^, Vauaemeer, Berobem, and A. 

' ; for Mtle schtes^ Wouvenmuis 
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(Liid liuchtonbuiK ; for marine pteees^ 
Yaiidevolde and l)ukhuizeii ; for a7j7/- 
hfr and Jlincens, Kxdf, A. Vitu Utrecht, 
Van ifuyHiiin, an^llk; Heein. 

Dutoh Toys, chiefly iruule in Moiii- 
part of fho duchy of ('oburg- 
Gothii. (Dutch, i.e. JJents/diy (ilcrman.) 

Dutch Undo. J V'in talk to ijmi like 
a lUitrh nnrlr. Will roi)r(»ve you 
Hiiinilly. Uncle is the Latin nution of 
paf'inns^ “an uiicU',” “ st'vfro guar- 
dian,” or “stern (‘UHtigntor.” Ifenee 
Iforace, 1} (Jd. xii. Jl, Afflin nie.\ palrnte 
1 erh( ra limjntc" (dreading the castigations 
i>f an uncle’s tongue) ; and 2 *SV//. iii. «S8, 
“Ac am palm OH nnhi ” (Don’t come the 
uncle <jver me). 

Dutchman. lUn a Dntdnuan i f 1 
do. A Bfrong rel'usiil. During the rivalry 
between llnghuul uiul Holland, thewiml 
Dutoli was synoTiymouH with all that 
was hdse and hateful, and when a man 
said, “1 would rather be a Dutchiiiaii 
than do wluit yon Jisk me,*^ he used the 
strongest term of refusal that words 
eoidtl express. 

Jf not, /’a> a Vniehnnm, menus,! will 
do if or J will call myself a Dutchman. 

//V//, I'm a iJntv/nnan ! An exclama- 
tion of strong incredulity. 

Duty imMiiiS what is due or owing, a 
dubt wliieh should lie jaiid. 'Jlius ohe- 
dieiU’C is the debt of citizons tt» ruh'rs 
for jirotection, and service is tlie debt of 
]»crsoiis employed for wages received. 

“Slnrth nil iUir.\ isowcd oriKUiiilly 

lo(iiM|iiut> , hill . . dillU'-. lu Ooil |||.|.\ ho U'S- 

inliiirod . into <lu(i('< lowtoih Kolf, tminiils 
liiiinhodd, mid lou\'0‘d'<i««id " tliuyonj ' Chnutinn 
f.'lhn-f,, \\int ti dnisioiii ]i 17:.’. 

Duum'vlrs (o syl.) or DnnmiXil. 
(^ertiiiu Itoriian officers wlio were ap- 
nointed in pairs, likeonr Lomlou sberitfs. 
The chief W’ero the two nffiij^rs who had 
charge of the Sibylline bcuika, tlie two 
who Itad the sunervi.sion of tlie muni- 
cipal cities, ana the two wdio were 
charged with naval matters. 

* Dwarf {The). Richard ^Gibson, 
painter (1 (>1.1-1 OIK)), a jwige of the baek- 
Btairs in the eouit of Charles I. He 
married Anne Shepherd# a dwarf also, 
and the King honoured the wedding 
with his presence. Each measured 
thi<‘c feed ten inches. • 

“ nt'Stt;u ov I lifniir inukes otbers vrivc, 
lUit ^'Hture'iliil tiiiH match cuiitrivc.’* 

The Black Jhcarf, A fairy of the 
most malignaut character ; a genuine 
northern Duergar, and once held by the 
dalesmen of the border as the author of 


all the mischief that befell tlioir flocks 
and hsrds. Sir Walter Scott lius a novel 
so called, in which tbo black dw'aif ” 
is introduced under the aliases of Sir 
Edward Mauley; Elslmnder, the re- 
cluse ; Caiinie Mfthic ; and tlie Wise 
W ight of Mucklestanc Moor. 

Dwarf Albeiieh (in the Xioelunaen 
Lied) is the guardian of the famous 
“ hoard ” won by Siegfnerd from the 
NibcTungK. The tlwarf is twdec vmi- 
quished by Uic hero, who gets iiossossjon 
of Ids Tam-kappe (cloak of inviaibilily). 

Eliieiuch.) 

Dwarf Peter {das Peter Mane hen). 
An allegorical romiuice by Ludw’igTieck. 
Tlio dwarf is a castle siieetrc that jid- 
viscH and aids the family ; but nil his 
advice turns out evil, and all his aid 
productive of trouble. The dw’tirf re- 
ju'oseuts that coirupt part of human 
nature cnllod by St. Paul the law in 
our members wfdcli wars against tlie law 
of our minds, ami brings as into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin.’’ 


D#arf]i (under three feet in height). 
Amuiom'f.imi 1! fl 1 111 . One (ft .luli.i’s free 

limUlH (.Vt* lH'/ior, ( 'DMJI’AS ) 

n VTos, the iMiet, wns so smull tint 
Afliciia'oK », “ iio om* « (nibl s>ee liiin ” 

Bkiik, or NieholuB Fen.>.:.'fi Din A intno of 
Kinnrn (1714-)7.'17>. Ho iiitd h lirotUei innl hi^uoi, 
hotli itH'iirfs. 

Iloitewt.AsKi tCVnuf Joafph), S ft, 4 in, nt tlio .nvo 
ofiMoiUi. (ir:iy-K‘i7.> 

III cKiNc.Kn iMiitllu'i(') H. Uoninn, lioin |ii7l flo 
A\n« lioni W'lilioni liumlH, lou'«, or feei Fm'- 
Hiniiles of ills niiiiim :ii(‘ ainoni.'><i tltv U:iik'i:iii 
MSS • 

('IIK-MAII (a I’limrHo), i» fi. 1 igi., Airnrhl .VJ IIih 
K xliil>iO‘(t iu London in i.nho. 

(\u.o'nui (/'riMro) 2 ft. I in , woijs'lii 

!'.*» IhS. ft tlie IlffO of 25 tlSTil), ' 

(’OMU'As, 2 ft. 4 III, One of the dmirfH of .fulia, 
mere of Aukuhciih. lUtc above, Axuuomkda ) 
rori’KiiNiy, tlm ilwsrf f>f the PriuoeHH of AVnIoH, 
iiiotlier of OetS'tfe 111. Tlie last court d\\;iif in 
EnifJnnd, « 

CuAoii'AMi' {Caroline'). Bi>rn at Pulrnno; 1 ft 
s in. Ill dt’iilli. (ISM-24,) Exhibited iii Bond 
Stieet, London. 1824. 

DKi’KKn or pucKEii {John),': ft ti in. An Fiiigliub- 
iiianiltuo). • 

Fviuv OukrVi77i«\ 1 fL 4 in..Txelj?ht 4 lbs. Kx- 
lilbired in lleKcnt 8rr«'t, Loudon, isio. Her 
feet were less tliiiii two iiirliett. 
iinisox (Rtchard), a irood i>.)rtnMtqiftinter. Hia 
wife*s inaidou luune wns \niiu Shei>licrd. Kacli 
inniisured .'I ft. lo in. Wnllor sniuf their i>raiHe.‘. 
(Ill the reiiijn of ('lmrle« I.) 
nensoN {Sir Jqfffeji) Bern .it OakliHin, Riitlnnd- 


sliirts; 1 ft. fi iu. Rjailie nm* of tliirij (inin-Ts) 
Jarvis (John), 2 it. f'liurc of hmiour to ijueen 
Mary (l3<w-.Ki). 


Loi.KKH ( Wyhi'und), 2 ft. A in., weight 5? Iba. Ex- 
hibltcsl at Ast ley’s in iTlid. 

Lr'cius, 2 ft,, weight 17 IIjS. The dwiirf of tlie 
Kiii|ierrir AiigiistUB. 

M ARiNR (LicsteL 2 ft. 0 In., wciirht L*! lbs 

MtbOBTH, Thk. Lueia Zamte, the eldest « ster,» 
1 ft. 8 hi., weight 4| ll»«. at the age of eighteen. 
Her sister was a little taller. Exhibited in 
London, IHSI, 

MtLbKU (Jrfssi, of Virginia, S ft. 2 in. 

Mitk (Geueriu), 1 ft. It in. Cweight tf ll>a)at the age 
of seventeen. Exhibited in London, 1881. 

Paap (SintOH), dw'arf, a ft. 4 In., weight 
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Dying Sayings 


Piiii.K'TAH, n conttMUiMUTiry with Hipn»- 

Ho thill “ tliat ht* wore leisdeu shoeB Im 
Die wlml shoutd iilow him awny." i.Died ii.c. 

I’fUl.) 

•s.wwKii lit. L.),? ft. in., weiKht9i>li>H. Kditor 
Ml Hic., of the /><rw/urroi, a iiautir of uon- 
Hulerrilfle irpnte III Florida. 

Sii>iiKiiiN (C. //.), of ^ureiuiMirg.S fl. II In. at tho 

Hvo of t\veiit> . 

HrooKKii (A'oflwcfttf'), 1’ ft 9 III. Exhibited lu 
Loiiilon Ml )8ir». 

R I II AhMC Davit Family. >Ian, 1 ft. sin.; woman, 
1 rr,«i Ml ; Hind, at a^c of Boieiiteni, uni> a in. 
Kiiilialnied in Hie HieiiMetil llltiUiM of Itaiitiidt. 
Ti'.uk,<i.\ {Madame). A ( oraioaii, H fi. 10 in., 
uoii^liL '2i llm. £\lMhited Ml London 1773 # 

Ton Till' un {Ocnrral). wliose iiaiiii* whh t'liarlea 
.s, .'^rraiion, liorii al UriditeiHut in ronneein iii. 
I' ft I III., weitfliL ‘Jfi Him. ni llie aare of 

I Mi‘ni,\-il\t'. Exliildred iliHi in Loudon 

Ml |N|t hi iMifl he iniUTii'd Uelsj ltmni>(,LH\Mia 
Wanrii). 

Tom 'I'll I MH, n Dutch dwarf, a ft. -I in. at the ntfe 
of entliteeu. 

WVNMKII iLurji', *J ft. I) In., Wi'lKlit 4.*) IhK. Kx- 
hiliirrd III London, IwiLat rheiiKi' of forty-fli e. 
Wmiiikn (lan'iuu), iiiariieil to liein'ml Tom 
Thiiinh III xmim aim a dwarf, and iii IHIO Hit* 
nruncd aiiotlier dwarf, (Jouui iTliiio Miitfii, 
w III) waa *2 ft. M Ml. 

WoiiMiiKiifi (./o/mi), ' 2 ft. 7 ill. lit the aifO of tldrt.v- 
••i trill (tliinoM'riaii laTlod). 

.\ I r \\!iH Mie daai f of Kdaurd VI. 

/ Ml \ 1 K (f.arta), 1 ft. 3 in.. An excelleiu iMigmst 
of Rlim.ikeii Dsara (h, 1 S 5 I), 

‘ Nm im’Ii'M'iih DaliHi uh tell)> uh of an Ei?>i>tiun 
•Iwiii f noi hi'/rer iliaii a nartrldite 
'I'lte inim !» of several infanta are known wlnaie 
lit'.nN liiixe nol evieedod in H/e an ordui}M> 
mill, II. 1 I'all, The <1011 of D. i'. Miller, of Catnle- 
liin,l).'in Oi'ioiiPi *27111, iHS.', wei|tflie<l tmh hJox. 
.\ HiiMM ilollai xxonid entire].\ hide ita face, and 
ita nioMth wan loo amali to H'liini an ordiiiavy 
l«»Ol l)f*lM*ll. 

Tlie head of the aim of Mra. ('liarlea Trary, of 
KinushiidKe, N.Y., w*Aa not huMtC'V than a hoiae- 
Hiediint, ami the immih would hardly Kras]» a 
LrooKMitull. The mother'^ xvedding ring would 
alip euail,\ tip ita levh and tliiglia. 

The head of Mr. Marion Poe'H child irna not ho 
hitf as ii liillliii'il hall and the inotlier'H ritiK ^ouhl 
Blip lip the iv'iii aa high an the shoulder. Mr. Poe 
ft. I ml- gxl'i* SIX feel in height. 

1 hail* a lust of «^veiiil oUior hahies of Hiniilar 
diuieiisioiis, ^ 

Dwile, or DwyeL A house -flannd 
fur fli'aiiing floors, common in Nmfolk, 
Mild rtillcd in the ii^cce dwyeling.” 
(Dutch, (iirtilj a clout or swab.)* 

Dwt. is D-wt., i.e.^dtmrim-ivcight 
(pfiuiiy- weight). CMrr.) 

Dyed Beards. The dyciim of lieards 
is ineiitumMl ]>y Strabo, and Bottom the 
WeitfMMatiriM's the custom wlien he 
uiidci tukcB to play Pyriiinus, and asks, 
“ wliat beard were I best to play it in P 

“ I will, diseharite it in eitlier vom* stniw’« 
roloiM hcavtl, jonr oratig'*-iuvb> Ties.rd, jonr 
niirple'iii-uiaiu heard, 01 * ^iMr Pixnieh-<'ro« n- 
colmiv iKrard (yoiir jierfeet y el low).”— 
emni e : Muluummei' yii/ht’e Dream, 1 . 2 . 

TJie FreuHi ronrimiie=iwenry*=flve francs, 
was a gold piece, and therefore thaFteuUi-rrnwii 
coJoiM xxau a golden yeliow; hut tliCWordPrench- 
( row n also iiK*nMS Imldness hrouAht on h) Jieen** 
fiMUsnesH Ilein-e llio reinri sonic of y«ur 
‘ FrcnHi-crowjis* have no hair at all." 

Dyeing Searlet. DrinldQg de^. 
Drinking dyes Uu» scarlet. 

“They call i^i»kln«r dreisg •catict.*’— 

j 9 MA«rp«ore ; 1 Bmrv IV, D. 4 .. ^ 


Dying Sayings (real or traditional) : 


Apamh iPre^^fitent ') : “ Independence for ever." 
AiiAMh {John Q .) . “ It isllic laoi of earth. I am 
coutcijt.*’ . 

AiibtaoN : BiH* how a 0 hrj|Mpn dies," nr “ Rihi in 
what peace u ('liriHtiini onl^ti ” (JSfv Dkiihy.) 
Ai.iiriiT {F^iuru liaxe suHi HWi*ct 

thonglitH," 

Ai.kxamikr I. (of HohsUO . “t,jue voundevegfetre 
faiiguce*' (to hm wife Ehuihei li j. 

Ar.KXASPRR It (of itu.HHia): "1 am HweopiUtf 
tlirouKh the gitiOH, washed lu (lu! blood of the 
Lamh “ 

AliKXANDER III. (of UllSHia') : “Tills hov WIIH 
liic-eiitfd to me h> the Kmiicror l#h’l of Priin- 

Hlll.” 

Ai.i'iHiii; “iwiKp iny linml, deru' friend, I am 

dj iiig ’• 

Ana\A</oIias (llie phlloHoplier, Mho maiiihiiiu'd 
hiiiiHelf I)} keeping a hHiooI, Ihmiik linked if he 
wiKlud for auyihiiig, repiiedi : “Hive the ho^M 
a hohda.\ " 

Anoki.u (MicfcrtW): "My soul I rOHlgn to (iod, 
no body to Ihc enitli,tiu worldly goodH to my 
next akin.'* 

Annk Uopryn (on the Bcaffold)- "It [my neck] 
iH \eij Kiiiall, very Hmall." 

ANTOIXKTTK (.Vrr Ift lotr, M \niK.) 

ANTONY (^of Padua); " J iiei* my (!od. lU* chIIh 
me to Him." 

.Ahciiimk'mkh fhetiiK ordiu'ed by a Ron all aohlier 
to follow hull, replied)*" Wait till 1 ha\e itn* 
IHied mj iiiohleni.' {Sre Lavoihikii.) 

AHUiA • " .Vf> Piutin*, It Ih md imliiful *’ 

AiroraTi's (liaMiig iiHked how he liHd played liiH 
mrt, and heuig. of cmnHe, coinuiunued, wild): 
" VoH plamUie." 

I)a( ON (/'ViMiro*) . "AD name and memoi) 1 leave 
to men'M < hanlahle BpoeeJieH, to foreign nuiioiiH 
and to the next age." 

lUn.i.K.v " Yen ' It IH ver\ cold “ (TIiIh lie wvid 
on hiH \Mi> Id the gnilloline. xxlieii one said to 
lilin, " \Vh.\ , how jon sliiike ‘ 1 
UKAi’KOHr (CiiHliiitd Ilcurn) . "I piay .\ou all 
pri> foi me.' 

Bkai MONT ((''ordinal): " Whutl ih ihcio no e«- 
cnpiiig dciiih ?' 

llKCKitT ( VVonnaw a) “I eoiilldt* lf).\ Hold and the 
nimie of (he Chiiyeh to Hod, (o Uie Virgin Mai y, 
to the iMtron wiiiilH of the Clinich. and to St, 
Deniiih." (Thl» wan wud nn he went lo the 
altar 111 (?aiiterhi»r.\ C’alhedml, where he was 
uwxaKHinaled.) 

Hkmk {The Ymnahlt.): "(llor.N he to the Fnilier, 
nnit (o Hip Ron. and 10 the JloI,\ (Hiohi “ 
HKKTiiovk.n (who was deaf); "1 Hliali heat 111 
heaven," 

Rkriiy (Mndamf dr,): "la not tliiK dxing xxiih 
courage ainl 91 iie greatijeHH ? “ f A'fr Adjmmox.) 
lioii.KAiT; " It i** a great eoiiHolation to a imei oil 
(he iKdiit of death that he Iiuh never written ii 
line injnrionH to good niornlH," 

BiiuntR ifathrr of the anttiorenHeH) • " While 
there Irt iite there in M III." (Like LoiohXVMI., 
V('H|iHHiaii, RiMHid, and olher-*, lie died aland 
l > Jl 

1)1101 OHTov (fxi^Affjp) , " I.el tlio ('nrtli he IHleil 
xvitli Uirt ghn->." 

BtriiyM: " Don t, let the axvkMard w|uail lire over 
my grave." 

iDuoN . “ 1 niiiHt Hleep now." 

(',r.rtAU (Julius ) : “El in, Brute?" (Thin he said 
to JiruMus hiH moHi liitiiimtc frteud, when he 
HtHhliCd Mm.) 

i'AftiKitON (Otdntirl Jameti) • •‘flroti*. follow ilie •" 
(He was killed at BuH-Uuii, 2 iHt .Iiil> , iwll.) 
rAHTt.KKKAMH ; " Batikliead, let me fall into your 
HrniH. It is alb oxer." (Hatd to Dr. Bunk- 
head.) 


C'ATKHiiy (one of tliA ronHpimtorH in the < 5 mi- 
piiwder Plot): "Stand h> me, Tom, and we Will 
ds* together." 

CiiARhRUAOMt : "Lord, Ittto Thy Imiid I com- 
mend, no HpirlC (.Slur CohcuHT's and Takho.) 
Chaumbu I. (of Hngland, juat liefore te laid Um 
head on the block, Haid to Jnxon, ArclUsliup Ht 
Cniit«rhut>') : " nemeiiilter." ^ 

Charuxs H. (of England): “Don’t forgxt txatr 

Sag ielTowyiSne)^ ” Onwui'- 

Cbaslbs V.i "All i Jetus.** 
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Dyiixg Sasrings 


( HATILKH VIII. (of Fnincc); “ 1 llO)^ liCYfr HffAin 
to cominir a mortal ain, nor even a venial onn, 
If 1 mil lieli* U." (Witl) tlien<? worrlw In hm 
mouth, Mays OomiiigeH, he gave n]) the ghost.) 

( iiAULKa I A (of Fmtt<.’e,tn H hose reign occuiTetl 
the Uai’titiolimiew slauuhtrv;- “Kurse, luvrae, 
wlmt miirUei l what blood! Oh ' I have done 
wrong : Ood mrdoii me.” 

C'HAKLOTTM (The Pj lucens ) ; ” You make medriink. 

I'ray leave me niiiet. I feel it nlfectuniy liead," 
( ' H UMTieuK i V. i.T> ( Litrd ) ■ “ 01 ve Ihiy r< »UeM a cliair.” 
(’iiuiHt It is fliiishetl i” tjohn xt.x. ao.) 

<'finYHOHT<»i *'(rl()ry to Ood (or all tilings. 
Amen.” 

I'U'KUo (to hlH aHHnMHinM) “ Kii tke ' ” 

('oi.i<i>Y " Honour these grey liairM, voimK 
man” (Hald to the Oeiman ahn a.Mha<»Hiiiuted 
him.) 

f'oi.riiTii'H ; *• Liml, into Thy liumlH I roinniend 
my s|iirii. " (,sVt ('ii aui.kmao vk and Tamko.) 
(^iMiK (7>i<r (Vhuahu'v)- ” I die f«.r m.\ khig and 
f«>r Kianee.” (Shot hy order of Naiioleon I iii 
iMO-t.) 'v 

t’oi'Mii'MetiK ■ ‘ Now. f> Loiil, M*t ih> serviint 
free ” (.Si-e l.nke li. •Jii.) 

CoiinAY (f 7oo /«!//») ■ “One man hiae I i>lain |4» 
111 t e a liniidi eil thouMind.” 

CiiANMKJi {An'hlitfhop of Cnntt'} (nn'li) “That un- 
worthy hand I That unworthy haiol*'' (Tina 
he niid, aeeordiiig to a ijoimiar irutiii ion, hh he 
held III the ll.ames IiIh right iiniid w’hieii had 
Higned Ills iLi)OMlHK\ ) j 

t'KOMiiK (./e/iu) ! ”0 iuddiema, llohhema, how 1 
do io\ c thee ' ’ 

CuuMwif).i. ; ‘'M.\ design i» to make wlmt liiisto 
I enn to lie gone.” 

Ill' viKii (to the uurMe who wm^aiiiilyiijgleeeheM)* 
” Nurse, It naw 1 who dlscoxereu that leeeliea 
liiive ie<l hlood.” 

Dwton (to Uieovci’utloner) : ” Ih* sure jou show 
the moll ni.\ liead. It will he a long tiiiiu ere 
thej see its like.” 

l)KMo'sA.x(theiihiloHOiilicr) ” You m«y go home, 
Hie show iH o\er’* (Amckiu). (tS'er ItAiiKhvih > 
Druiiy (Rail of) ” Douglas, 1 would gi\e all iiiy 
laiidH to K'i^ e thee." 

DU'krnm (Wild ni reply to ids Misti'v-in-law, who 
urgeil him to lie ilow n) . ” Yes, on the ground.” 
DiiiKiioT. ‘ The lirst step tow'urdH phllumiphy is 
iiierediillty.” 

Diocksk^. (ief|ueHted that Iiih body Hhonhl I>e 
hiivieil, and w lien hi^ fneiidti snid that hia hod.v. 
would he torn lo pietes he n'phed) “(^utdinilu 
noceiiiuil feiilnmi detires iiihil Hentienti.” 
Dot'ot-AM {hinl). * Fight on, my meny men ” 
KnWAHim iJinudlian) “Trutit in Hod, iiiid you 
need not fear.” 

Hi iniN (/.(od) “If multeis not where I am going 
w heiher Hie weather he cold oi hot " 
Hm/vkktii "All my lossessooiis fora 

moment of tiiiie ‘ 

EhiTAiiKTU (Sinter of T.ouis XVI., on her way to 
Hie guillotine, when her keirhief fell from her 
iieek) ; ” 1 piiiv jou, gentlemen, in the name of 
modest > . Miilfer me to nn er my hosom ” 
Ki.piikok ^ArrUhtuhop of Cautettfin'iO • ” You urge 
me in \ Mill 1 am not i he man proi ide ChriM- 
tiiin llesh for Pagan teeth, h> rohlung my Hock 
t<i enrich I heir eiieiin." 

Ki’iMiNOMiAS (woiriuled ; on being told that, the 
Tliehans were xictorioun). “Then I die happy 
(.Slrt' Woi.KK.) 

Etti • ” Wonderful * W'onderfiil this death !” 
El’ i.>;u ” I am d.\ Ing.” ^ 

Park (Id.D ) : ” lioni, reeeii e my BuirrT.'’ 

Fkt.ton {John)-. ”1 am the man ‘*^(.be- who sliot 
the Duke of Buckingham). 

Fontknrm.k: ”1 tniihM* nothing, but T feel a sort 
oCdifncultv of living longef.^ 
y u \NKM> , A dy lug man can do nothing easily.” 
FuKUKKii'K V. (of Denmark); “There is not a 
droj) of hlood on my liands.” (See Psnici.vs.) 
GAiNMiioRoron ; ” We are all going to heawn, 
H lid VnndA ke la of the cominny (Set OuoM t.) 
(lAKHiex ; *‘Oh,dear '” 

t^ASTos DH Koix (called ‘'Phcpbtia” for his 
lieauty) ; ” I am a dead man ! Lord, have 
mercy upon me ' ” 

UkoiiOK IX\ ■ “ Watty, wliat is this ? U is death, 
my Thiv. Tliey ha\e deceived me.” (^d lo his 
^ iJage, 8tr Wntheu Waller ) 

Ginuox : ” Moil Dien i Mon Dleu ! •’ 


H(v.Ttiic t " More light.” 

DokiihmitH' “No, It is not.” (Said In reply to 
Dr.^urton, w'lio asked him if his mind \vai» at 
ea*e.) 

Grant {General ) : “ I want nobody distressed on 
my accoum.” 

Gukuory VII.: “I have loved jiisttrc and hated 
Iniquity, therefore 1 die in exile.” (He had 
ctuhniiled himself with Heinrich IV., the 
Kaiser, and had retired to SaiernoH 
OuKY (lady June): ” L(rt*d, iitUi Thy liands I 
commend in> spirit/* (See Charlkmaonk i 
O ttOTirH : “ Be seridiis.” • 

GI’htavcm AnohPii v* : “ My God ' ” 

UAm..KK: “My fricnid, the pulse lias ceased In 
liAt.” (Thia was said to hianiedical atieiMbmi ) 
HaSmhat. • “ Let us uow relieve the Itnmiiiis of 
tlicir fears by tue death of a feeble old man ” 
liAuniHON iW'. 7/.): ” 1 wish >ou to uiulersunil 
the true principles of gotermneni 1 wish 
' Hieiii (lUTiHl out, and ask norlinig mou* ‘ 
Mayon die<l singing “God preserve tlieempcK i ' ’ 
Hazmtt : “ I huve'letl a ha)ij»> life ” 
llKSnv 11. (of KnghuuD- ‘‘Now' let Hie woHd ixo 
ns It will , J care' for not lung moie ” (This In* 
said w'heii h(' waa told that Ills f;i\oiiiiic s«>ii 
John W'lis one of those who weie i4iii>i>n mg 
.against liiiii. (.’’tlinkeMpeare makes Miu heili sii> 

“ J ‘gill to lie .MW'cary of iho sun, 

And w'lsh Hr estate o' the, woi Id were now nn- 
dono.*') 

llKNUY HI.; “T am Harry of Winrhesier” 
(These cnii hardly he railed hia diing w'nrdH, 
hut only the last rmmrdeU. They were him iken 
on the Held of liattle when a man w'lis ahoiit. 
to slay him. The Imi tic of Evesham was fought 
August 4tli, 13AA, but Henry 111. died Ntoember 
lilth, 1371) 

HkNUY VH.: “ We henrlily desire our execiitorH 
to consider how hohoofTiil ii is lo he pinjed for " 
Hkmiv VI 11.: “All IS lost! Monka, monks, 
monks j" 

Hknby (Pn'urt)- “Tie a rojie round my ImhD, 
pull me out of l>eU, and lay me in ashes, llini 1 
limy die with rviientant pilfers to an otfcmled 
G<mI.” 

HhRHfenT (Geip'ffc): “Now, Lord, receive my 
aoul.” 

HoiiiiKs. “Now 1 am about to take my last 
AojHge—a great leitp in the dark.” 
lloi-'KK (Andreae); “I will not kiie«d. Fire!” 
(Bpoken to.the soldiers commissioued to shoot 
him.) • 

Hoop • “ Dying, d\ ing.” • 

Hooi'Kit’ ‘Miord, m LMve iiij spirit.” 

MirAirioi.DT: “ Hovugrand these laya I They oeein 
to lie^con earth to heaven,” 

Hi'Ntkr (77i. William) t “If I l»d strength lo 
hold a ))en. I would ^vrile down how' easy and 
ideasiint a I lung it is to die ” . 

liivi.NU (Edietn'd): "It 1 die. 1 die unto the Lord. 

Amen.” - / , 

Jackkon (surimmea “Swmewall*'): “Heiul Hill 
to the front.” 

jAXiKa V. (of Scotland): “It ftbe crown of Scot- 
land] came with a lass and will go with a lass.” 
(This lie said when told that the qneen had 
given birth to a daughter— tlie future Mary 
(jueeu of Scots.) 

JkffrrsoN (of America) : “ 1 resign to 

God, niy daughter to itiy country,” 

Jeromk (of Prague) ; ‘'Thou knoweet. Lord, that 
I have loved the truth.” 
jK,snH (.See UHHIMT). 

JOAN OF Arc : “ JcBua ' Jesus ! Jesus ! Blessed 
lie God.” ' m 

JORNSON (Dr.): '^od hlees you, my dear” (to 
Miss Morris). 

JosEPHiNK (the divorced wife of Napoleon I.) : 

“ L'ile d*£U>e ] Napoleon ! ” * 

JuiliASi fCHlled the “ Apostate'*): “Vidsti, 0 
Galileik” 


Kra'ts ; “ I fed the Howefs growing over roe.” 

Kkk (Dnihep) ; “ God's will be done.” ’ 

KN0X : “ Now It IS come." 

Lamb (Charht) : “ My iied-fenowB are cramp and 
cough— we three «lf fn one tied.” 

Lambert (the Martyr) i “ None hut Christ i None 
hut Christ I ” (This he euld os he was pitched 
into the flames.) 

Lavoibuer. hetuff coAdeinned to die, soked for a 
respite oi two irms that be might complete 



I>3riiLg Sayings 


Dying Sayings 


Home experlmentu in which he wes engSiged. E« 
was lold that the Rei»iibiic wan in no n«eil ef 
exiieiimenU. /leiiva, AnuHiHig'niH.) 

Lawuknvs (^.). Said to have l>eeu broiled alive 
on a (<ndiron, a.u. m 

*' Thia aide enough is toasted* so turn me, tyrant. 

And Kce whether raw ur roasted 1 make the 
better meat.'* JFVn'i' ; Book of Martyr*. 

Lawukncr (C\mi. JantM): "Poii't give up the 
ship.” (Mortally wounded cn tlie Ghompeake.) 

LKioiCSTKR (Bari of} : “ By the arm ox 8t. James, 
it IS time to die.” 

Lkupolo i. (the Kaioory : " Let me die tu the 
Moniid of sweet music.” (Seo MinAiiRAp 

Lim.b (Sir Gearyo}: “Ay! but I have l>eett 
nettrer to you, my friendSi lUHuy a tiiiie.atidyou 
Iia\ iiilsHed me.” 

Lockk (John ) : “Oil ! tlie dentil of the riches <.f 
the goodness and knowleuffe of God. CeaHe* 
now *' (,This WAS said to Lad) Mashain, who 
waa reading i.o him some of tlie rsalniA.) 

Lot, iK I : “Husl hus!” (Bomiuet «tys, “He 
nirneil liis f»co to the wall, twice cried kuz/ 
huz ‘ [out ; out l]aud then died.) 

Lot IS IX . ” I will cuter now into the lioune of 
I lie Lold." 

Loi'ih XI “Notre dame d'Ernbrnii, nia bonne 
mall rcase, aides timt.” 

Lo( IN XIV*^. . ” Why weep \ oil ? Hid \ou think i 
hhonUi lire fur eicri' 1 thoiiKht d.\ltn{ had 
been haidcr." 

Lot- la XVI. (on the scaifold) “ Kreiiohnieii, I 
die KuiltleKH of the criintM iininited tu n.e. 
rp.i) (Sod Illy blood hill not on Eiuiu'e ' ” 

Lot’ll XV III.; “A king should die standing.” 
(.sec Vjeai'AsiiVN and SiwAiin.) 

XlADLsoy (Jomer): “1 always talk betler biiig 
down.” 

MAitOMKt or MohamukI) ■ “O Allah I be it so' 
Henceforth .among the gloi uhih host of P.ir.i- 
dise " 

M voK.'fiiKiinics (to the pricHt): “Hold yoiir 
longue ' yoiir wretched chatter dirigusiH me.” 

Wau vt (stubiied in Uis l»ath by <Mufirloti,e(.’ord«iy). 
“Help! help me, 111 ) dear!’* (To Ills houH*- 
keeiier.) 

Maiioahht (of BcotIumI, wife of Loins XI. of 
France): “Fi de In \ie: uu‘on ne in'en jsirle 


France): “Fi de In \ie: uu‘on ne in'en jsirle 
plus.” 

Maiuk An'Toixkttk • “ Farewell,, niy chtlOi’en, 
for eA er. I hid goi iig to your fatner.” 

Mart IX (St.) . “ >bhai dost thou lierc, thou cruel 
beast?*' (Haul To the devil). (<^. Hulpicln*: 


beast?*' (Haul To the devil). (<^. Hulpicln*: 
Bpiotle to Ba**ulti.y 

M lUTixuzsi (Cardinal)^ the wolsey of UiinuHry. 
He WHS assasslnateid uttering the word?," Jesu, 
Maria ' " • 

Maky (Q»*en of Kn^flano): “You will And the 
word (Milai* written un my heart.” 
Makaxirma): “ OugraHifui^lrHitors ! ” (To liis 
HRsassiiis.) ' * 

Math KWH (OhthrJo*)-. “tatii read)'.” 

MAYtMibiAN nSmvoror of Mexico)-. “Poor C'ar- 
lotta I ” (Itererrlng to bis wife,) 

MBbAXOTHOX (in reply to the ({iiestlon, “ Do yon 
want anytmiig r ’*) : “Hothing but heaven,” 
MiiiAiiBAt; : “Let me fall asleep to the sound of 
^Klmllgia music.” (/AmlitsofOLiO 
MoVICa (Htr) I “In jieHcer 1 will sleep with Him 
and take my rest.*' (B(. A ; Omtfoooiou*.) 

Muuhy (the actor) : 

“ Rsaaon thus with life ; 

If 1 do lose tiiee, I ilo lose a thing 
That nous but finds woiUd keep. 

(The flame is said of Faterl5tt,aii actor lu the 
Norwich Company.) 

Mooke (RattttaA)^ “ Fatt,v. Joy 
MOOBR (Sir JoAa) : “ I hoiie Uiy country will do 
me justice.” 

Mouk (Sit Thmao): “For n»y comiug down, 
let me shift iur mj-scif.*' 

•Moeaut : “ You spoke of a rsfreshmeni, Bintlie ; 
take my last notes, and let me hear ogee Sunre 
niy solaceaud delteht.” 

MuuAi (A^ngf of “Soldiers, ssv« my 

f.tcc : aim At ni)' hmvi. FareWelL” C^d to 
the men aupaiutw to shoot him.) 

I, Bieu *, La luitioD YfaiKiMfe, 

T6te d’armeel , ^ 

KAtotRON ll 1. : •* Were you at Bedaik r“ (to 3>r. 

Conneou.) 


Nklhox : “ I tlrnuk God 1 lia\ e done my duty. 

Kiss me. Hardy.” 

Nruo : “Qimlts artifex iwio.” 

Pai.mkk (the actor) : There is another and a 
lietter wurld.” (This he said un the stage, it. 
ii» a line in the part he wm iiorfonnlug*- Th* 
Htranuer.) 

Pawiai. ; “^My God, forsake me not." 

PBU'icbRR (at Athens) : “ 1 have never caused 
any citizen to put on tnouruingon my account.” 
(/aw PuRPKUidK V.) 

RiTT (dPHJMtm) t “ AIsh, my country I ” 

PrzAUiio ! “ Jean i ” ^ 

POMPAPOur (Mdme. do ) : “ Stay a little longer, M. 

le Cure, and we will go togethei." 
Poxiatuwhim (after the bridge over tJic IMfesse 
was blown up) ; " GeMLlciiieii, it l>eho\ en us now 
to die with lionour.” 

PoPK : “ Fri/uidbhip ltiM*lf ia but a isirt of \ Iriue." 
RaiikTiAXH: “Letdown the curtain, the fane is 
over.” (Aoe Dkmo'nax.) 

HAbKion . “ It iiiHtiers In tic Imw the head lies.” 

(Haldol) the scaffold where he was lH,'headcd.) 
IlKXAX': " We perish, wodiMapiienr. but the march 
of lime goes on for ever." 
liiriiAKD I. (of England); “YoiilL, 1 forgive 
thee (This w'a.*« said ti» lUTtvanddet-toiU'doii. 
Willi flimt him with an arrow at I'haliis.) Then 
ti» hiH atlcuilanls he luldcd, “ TiiKe off liis chaius, 
gl\c hilt) MV) Hhilliiigs, htmI let him uo." 
RirHAUM 1 1 !. (of Knglang) “ TrcuHoti ! Lienflon !“ 
(At noswN)rih, where his bent men deHcrted him 
and joitieii tliu army of lliclijnuiid, af lerwardH 
Henry V 11.) ' 

lloliKHiMunuH (taunted with the death uf I)iih> 
ion); “Cowards* Whv did )ou m»l defend 
hull?" (This Humt liaie laaoi bcfoio Luh jaiv 
was broken by the sliol of the gcudaiuic the 
dii) before he wns gnillotiiiod } 
llu<,UK.iAgrHi.KiN (tlie VeiKleaii hero): “We go 
lo meet ihe foe. If 1 advaiuT, follow me ; if 1 
reticttt, slay me ; If I full, avongo me " 
llobAMi iMiulnnui)'. “0 Lrlieii) I What (.rimes 
arc coiimiiticd tu thy nsine 
8 ai..\ 1 )LX • *• When I am buried, csiry my wlmhng- 
Hheet on the point of a snear, and wi) these, 
words- Dehohl tim HiMillh wiuch Haladui ciirnes 
with him* of all liis vuaorios, renlmH, aitU 
riches, iioihiiig remains tu him but this." (See 
Hhvkuuh.) 

Band (Georfio . “ Laissez la verdure.'' (That is, 
Imirve the plot green, a)id do not cover the gia\o 
with bricks or stone,) 

BcAunux t “ All, niy children, you cannot cr) l«<i’ 
me HO mucli as I have made you laugh." 
BcHiLriKU' “Many things are growing plain uud 
clear to iii) iinderstanriirig." 

Scott (Sir Waltrr). " God bless you all. I feel 
myself agailf.” iTo hm ftuiiily.i 
Brkvic'tiih (at IIm* stake): “Christ, Hon of the 
eternal trod, have inercy upon nn*.'* (Calvin in- 
sisted (»n his saying, "tlie ciermil Hoii of God," 
but he would not, and v\hs biiint to d« nrli.) 
Brvk'hch; “ I have ticcii evm-y thing, and cver>- 
thing is notlung. A little urn a ill contain Mil 
that remains one for whom *lic ivliok- world 
wan too little.” (,Sc/» HAiiAi>i>,) 

BRYMouii {Jane); “No, my head never commKred 
any treason ; oiit.Jf )oii xvant it,) on can lake 
ii.” (As Jane Seymour died within a foriiiighi 
of the birth of her sou Kdward -the cMUae of 
unbounded delight to the king— I cannot iMdio e 
tlrat thiunulliionury siieoch ih corrm-t.) 
Bkaupk (Atrhbuilwp) : “ i shall In' liappy.” 
HiiBKlPA.'c- “I amabsolfiUrl) undone.^ 

HiPXKY (Slfffmofi); “ I know that my Kedeemor 
llvetb. 1 die for the good old tviutK*." (lie waa 
condemned m dlatb by Judge Jeffries as an 
soconiplloe in the Rye House plot.) 

Sidney (Sit Pkmpy^ “1 wrouM not change my 
joy for the empire of the world.”' 

Biwakt) (the Dane): “ Lift me up Uiat I may djo 
standiim, not lying down like a c,ow.“ {Sto 
LOCis xVni. and VitHpAsiAX.) 

Bockatss i "Crito,weowes cocktoiffgi'nlaploH.” 
Btael {Madawe dr); “1 have jovcd> Ood, my 
father, and libraty ” 

Steph]^ (tbs first Christian martyr) : « L*^rd, 
into tlQr hands Ij^mend my spirH.“ 
Btf^KPKsrsom WhRti o’clSSk is it ? ” (Alter 
hclttg toij, he uldstB ’Tthsiik you, and God 



Dymphna 


308 


Eagle 


Talma ; “ Thr worwt 1«, I mnnot soc.” (Kut IiIh 
Iant wunl was) ** Voliajre *’ 

Tahmi "J/DUl. iiiKi 'rii.v liHiulfl I oommomt my 
HItinr." LS>»’ rHAiiLKMA(;NK» atifl CdM'Mnrs ) 
Tavi.du (6*1 Xiu'hary) “1 Imvf trinl ro do 
my <Iul.v,an<l hiii iiot. tifiHi'ii to dio. lam rraUy " 
Tk>teiiI)KN (//Old (Vito/ Jnxticc) ' ‘‘ limit UMimiiof 
tliii jury, yon may rotiio '' 

Tiikuamjcvus (t Ilf AilimiiaTi, romlenincd l»y Cn- 
tiKN ro drink lioiiilock, »iii<l im In' (Iraiik the 
liniHimi ‘‘ Tins lo tlio fair rrii lun." 

TiMiU' iThe JUmiinit) “ Ijonl, Tpm<*mln»r me 
wlion Tlion nniiouf liitoTli.v Kinf^'dom." 
Tilt’lii.ow tloi’tl) : “ ril lie Kliot il I (Joirt liolievt* 
I'm dymn.” 

TylEu ( IW) “ Ilf fail he they iiietalt iindor my 
fomiiiainJ, they are sworn to do Avliut I l>id 
tliem." 

Va>k, (.s*m- Horn/). “It is a ImuI caimc wliuli 
(HTinot hear the wonia of ii ihinw man." 
Vfcsi'AsiAN . " A kin« HlioiiJil (ue atanUifiK *' (>sW 
l/Oi7in Will ami StWAiin), imt Inn histwoulu 
weie, " I’t inilo. tlens tio ' (lOifriiiiH to the fm f 
ihm Ilf was Die lli-^r of ilie llonmn fm)a*ror« 
who (lied a imtnial deiilh, if, iinleeil, Aii.ciistu- 
w’lLs ijoisoiifil, as inany suii|ioHf ) 

Vif\u.s (Wedh//) “(’o\ei my face.’’ 

A oi.'i vritE “ lio Jei iiif <lif to ttviu o." 
AVashinim'on ; " It iri Well. I die tmrd, hul am 
not afraid to ko." 

■\VKai,K\ . ‘‘The hesi of all m, Cod i.s with im " 
WiMiKIli’oufK (Him taiher waid to him, “So ffe 
t'helh Him heloved sleff" , to which Willn*i- 
toi'cc rejilieil). “ Ves, and swcel indi'fd im ihe 
lest, wliiih ChriMt i^iveth,” iSa^Mii^ this, he 
ncNf'i miiikeaiTain ) 

■\Vii.M\M l..‘ To my l,a<l.\ llie llol> .Mary, I 
commend inN-elf , l.hal she, liy hei piayirx, 
niav rei'oiicilf her hehniMl Son lo me’ 
AViM.iVM II “Shoot, WiilC’i, Ml the devil'M 
iiaiiie ' " (Walt Cl Tyiifll did hhool,hut killed 

t Ilf kiiii' ) 

'\ViMi\M III • “Can Hum Iasi lom.'i'” (To hm 
l'h\sici:iii. He Mu/feifd fioiii a hiokoii foU.u- 
lioiie ) 

WiLMAM (of SaMHon) • “ () C<ul, half uieic\ n|ion 
me, and uiain thm foor naiioir' (TImm was 
jiiHt hefoic he was shot liy ilalthiMar (>etai d ) 
■wLiiSOS (the ornUholotrlMi) ” Hury me wlieie 
tlie hird^ w ill sMiu o\ ei mj *?rivve’’ 

"Wo LI- K ((»/ lit 1 (d> ; •' W hilt * do t hey i nti alrejuly ? 

Then 1 die haitpy." i.v*c I-Ji-am i nonhas ) 
Woi.Miiv ((vik/mot/) “ Had I hni seited my (iod 
with ii.-ill! the 7011 tli.M i lane sined m> kiim, 
He w'ouUl not ha^f left me in my grej haiiM." 
WoiinswouTll : “Cud bless you' Is that yon, 
Hom?*' 

"VV^ ATT (7'Afi«i«-if) . “AVhat I then said [jihont (he 
ireiiMoii of I’niifOhS Hliwiheihl I unsay now • 
ami what, I now say m the fruih.” (Tins was 
said to the ]in<'si who wailed on liiiii on the 
MC.ltlold J 

ZisKA (Julius i “Make my skin into dnim-lu'adM 
foi (he holiLMtiiiMi laiisf." 

Miaiy of tliosc snyiiif's, l.’ko nil other 
histoiv, lii'lonij: to tl'ie icpoii of Plinuse 
niitl jVhlo, hut tho rolJectioii is iuter- 
anti fairly oxhnustivo. 

Dymph'na. Tlic tutelar saint of 
tliose strieken in spirit. Sltli was a 
lUitivo of iSntain, mid a woman of tiigli 
lank. U is said tliat she was inurderod, 
at Ot'ol, in Belgium, hy tuT own futlier, 
iHtemisi* she resisted his iiuT.stuoii8 pas- 
siou. Oeel, or Ghetd, has long beo^^ a 
fiimiius colony for tht^ insane, who are 
Bent thither fnup fill parts of Eun^pe, 
and are Imarded with tliu poaBaiitry. 

Dymuoiilte (3 syl.). An explosive 
compound ctmsisting of some absorlieut 
las infusorial earth) saturated with uitio- 
glycerine, (Greek, dumUnm, power.) 


Dvnamlte Saturday. Jniuiar}' 24th, 
1880^ when great damage w’us done to tho 
Hourob of I’arliament and llie Towor of 
Loudon by explosions of dynamite. 'J 'ho 
Law-CourtB and soineothtT public build- 
iiiga were to have boon attjieked l>y 
the dyiiamiterB, but happily were well 
guarded. (*SVr Clan-na-Gakl.) , 

]>yot Street, Bloomsbury Stpiare, 
I/ofidou : now eullod George Street, SI. 
Giles. Made familitir by a wolJ- known 
song in liombioites I'nnoso : 

‘ My lodiring )« in iM'iiflifr I, me. 

A luirlonr ihat's ueM lo tJif i/ki 

AVoo/c- 

Dyeer. The deities w’ho eondu(‘t the 
souls of tins deceased to the jialaee id’ 
Odin, {f^nniihuarum mytholof/i/.) 

Dy'vour. Tho debtor’s badge in 
Scotland (F'lench, dnon^ to oyMi). 
Bankiiipts were eoinpclled to wear an 
upjyer garment, balf yellow and half 
brown, with a jiarti - eolouii d caj'. 
'J’his law W’as alitdisliod in the leign of 
William IV. 

Dyz'emas Day. 'I’itho day. (Bor- 
tugnese, (hznuan^ tithes; Law Latin, 
I (ftt’ima.) 


E. This letter represents a window ; 
in Hebrew it is railed /r (a window). 

S.G. or cjf. (Latin iot ( Jt-nuph yvii tia). 
By way of cxamide ; foi’^instaiuie. 

E PlnrlbUi^ Unum (Latin). One 
unity •tomiK)sed of many paits. 'llie 
motto of the UuitiKl States of America, 

Eager or eagre, Sharj), keen, acid ; 
the Frencli aip%. (Latin, crude fonn, 
acr- “accr,” Bharp.) 

“ It linth piiVMfi 

Amt f iril, like entre r droepitiyrM Lno milk “ 

: Jiauilti, i 

“ Vex liUTi w’ith fiurer wortlai.'’ 
fih nkr^peu ir ; H eii 

Eagltf (in n^yal banners). Itwas tlie 
ensign of the ancient kings of Babylon 
juid J’ersia, of the Ptolemios and *Se- 
leu'cidOs. The lilomaus adopted it in con* 
junction with other device^, but Mu'riiLs 
made it tlie eusign of tb© legion, and 
conhned the otlier devices to the coliorts*. 
'Hi© Il^noh under the Empire assumed 
the same devic©. 

Eagle (in Christian art) Ir emhlematic 
of SW John the Evangelist, because, like 
the etigle, he looked on “the sun of 
glory “ ; the eagle was one of the fonr 
p^ures which made up the Cherub (Ezok. 



ESagle 


S99 


Bar 


Xa^lo fuiicrttls). Tlic liomauB 
\ifi6d to lot an oa|;le lly from the funeral 
l)ilo of li doocased omiieror, Ili’ydeu 
alludes to this custom in his stanzas on 
Oliver Cromwell after Ids fiiiieral, when 
he says, “ Officious haste did let too soon 
the sacred eagle 

Raffle (in heraldry) signifiou forti- 
tude. 

Eagle (for lecterns in churches), ^flie 
eagle Is the natural enemy of the serpent. 
The two Testaments are the two out- 
spread wings of the eagle. 

V I'liny iu his Natnnd HnUmj (hook 
n. chap. 3) enumerates six kinds of 
eagles: (1) Melmnactos, (2) Pygai*gus, 
(3) Moqihnos, wliich Homer {Ihad^ 
xxiv. 3JH) calls perknos, (4) Porenop- 
terus, (o) Griicsios, the royal eagle, and 
(d) Halia'etos, the osprey. 

Eagle (iu phrases). 

YV/v t.s irneiced hhe the aagh's 

(pH. ciii. h). This refers to the super- 
stition feigned by poets that every ton 
years the raglo sours into tliO “fiery 
rt‘gioii,” and plunges thence into the 
sea, wlicrc, moulting its feathers, it 
accpiireN new life. 

•* sIh’ sjiw wlirn* lie iui,s(artO(I Imoo 

onr nf-tlH' . . 

Xs flesh «nil of ( lie •»« eioi w.n e. 

Wliere lie liaili lefte Imh eluiues nil lion i^imn. 

Aiul (Irokti liniiHelf itli retliers > outlily ya) ” 
Spm^er Qum ue, i. 1 1, HI. 

Eagle, a public-house sign, is in 
honour of Quecn-Mary, whose badge it 
wart. She ]iiA it on the dexter side of 
the sliield, and the sun^osi the sinister— 
a conjugal compliment which gaiie groat 
offence to her subjec^. 

The Gokkn \ixA\k3ji Spread Eagle 
arc commemomtive of the crusades; 
they wore the devices 9l the emperors of 
the East. 


facing to the right and the other to the 
left. ' The one laciyg to tlio west indi- 
catos direct succession from Charle- 
magne, crdwTied tlio Hixly-ninth era- 

i KU’or of the Romans from Augustus, 
n Russia it was Ivan Basilovitz who 


first assumed tho two-headed eagle, 
when, in 147‘2, ho married Sopnia., 
daughter of Thomas Palu'ologua, and 
nieco of Constautiue XIV., tho last 


33inperor of Byzantium, Tho two heads 
mnl)oliso*the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire and the Western or Roman 
Empire. 


Eagle-atones or Aetltee (d<riTf}f). 
Yoliow' clay ironstones supposed to have 
sanative aiid magical virtues. They are 
BO culled because tJicy arc found iu 
eagles’ nests. Epiphanius ssys, “ In tlie 
interior of Scythia there is a valley inac- 
cessible to man, dowti which slaughtered 
lambs arc tlirown. •riio siiiall stones at 
the bottom of tlie valley adhere to these 
pieces of fli'sh, and eagles, when they 
can'y away. tho flesh tlieir nests, carry 
the stonos with it. llic story of »Simlhau 
in tho Valley ot Dianjcuids will occur to 
the reafliTH of this article : 

Deflmdeningemmis^etr.y p. 30; 1713). 

It is said that witlioiit theso stones 


eagles cannot liatcli their eggs. 


Ear. ('Anglo-Saxon, edre.) 

A deaf ear. One that relusesto listen ; 
os if it hoard not. 

Eoiv down Thmc ear. Condescend to 
hoar or Ustcii. (I*h. xxxi, 2.) 

Ihf ear. To sing or play hv ear means 
to sing or play without knowledge of mu- 
sical notes, depeudiug on tho car only. 

Give ear to . . . Liston to; give at- 
tention to. 

1 fwt all car. All attention. 


" I WHS all nil*, 

Am) took in stminR ilint nimlii rrcatL* u hoiiI 


Eagle, f The spread eagle. A device 
of the old Roman or Eostam Empire, 
^ymill^over by the crusaders. 

of the doctors of France, Pierre 
d'Ailiy, a French cardinal and great 
astrologer, who calculated the horost^one 
of our Lord, and maiutaiiiod'that trio 
stars foretold the greardeluge. (1350- 

Fagle o f E riltan g, Bertrand D ugues- 
elin. Constable of Fi’aiioe. (1320-1380.) 

Eagle of Meaux [woj Jacques Be- 
nigue Bdssuot, Bishop of Meaux, the 
grandest and most sublime of the pulpit 
orators of Fiuuce. (1627-1704.) * 

Eagle^ TJ^ two-headed eagle. Austria, 
Prussia (reproseuting Oemiany), and 
Russia have two-headed eagles, one 


I'ndcr tlie riiiB of Unitli," 

• mWm: ft74. 

77/ send you off with a JU'a %n your ear. 
With a curf or lx)x of tho ear. 'tlio allu- 
sion is to domestic animals, who are 
sometimes greatly annoyed with these 
“ tiny ttrmeuts.” There seems also to 
bo a pun implied— midjlen. 

V The French equivalent is “ Mcttrc 
la pace d /’ert*///*,” to give one a g<iod 
jobation. 

In at one ear, and out at the oihn\ 
Forgotten as soon as heard. 

Iso ear, A bad oar for musical iu- 
I tonations ; “ ear- blind ” or sound- 
' blind.” 

JJiongsius's Ear. A bcll-shapcd cham- 
ber conuoctod by an underground passage 
I with the king^s palii)ce. Its object was 
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that the tyrant of Syracuse might over- 
hear wliatever was passing in the prison. 

Sar4biger. Tlie little finger, which 
is thrust into the ear if anything tickles it. 

Sar*marked, Maiked so os to be 
recognised. 'Die allusion is to marking 
cattle and sheep on the ear, by w'hich 
they may bo readily recognised. 

“The liicTenHO l'»»f ibrst* cattli*) wort» tUily 
brniultMl anrt ejir-miirkpil earh year.*’ -SiuH^fnth 
Umtnrit (.Ma> , JWKO, p. 7si> 

“ Tilt* litte lursiaent fliitlmai'iMinl mok nii h<ianl 
a larKt) aUftMtUy of miIm'I', whicli had htx'n eat- 
inarKod for a paiMriilar piirjioN*'.”— 
purujraph, Sopi 4 , iHld. 

Sar-shot. Wtthin eor-shot. Within 
healing. The allusion is jiulpable. 

Ears. 

About ouvtt earn. Causing trouble. 
The allusion is to a liouse falling on one, 
or n hornet’s nost buz/hig about one's 
head. “ 

Hriuif the home about your cam. Set 
the whole family against you. 

If If your ears burn, people .say some 
one is ia/htuy of you. This is very old, ft)r 
Pliny says, “ VVheu our cars do glow 
and tingle, some do talk of us in our 
absence.” Shukesiware, in Much Ado 
About Xothiuy (iii. 1), iiittkes Beatrice 
say, win'll Ur'sula and XTero had been 
talking of her, “What fire is hi luiin^ 
ears ir ” Sir Thomas Browne asoribos this 
coneeit to the superstition of guai'dian 
augels, whcr'toTiich the right ear if tluj 
talk is favourable, and the loft if other- 
wise. This is done to cheer or warn. 

“ Oru’ oiii* ; Mimn tlicro Iwi 

TliHi me Hiim IIiik ni>v\ iti iiu*/' 

Ih'irtrk ; ffeitpendtii. 

Little pitchers hare large ears. (^See 
PlTl7HEE8.) 

Ml Of ears hast thou bored. Thou hast 
aoroptod ige as tliy bond-slave for life. 
If a Hebrew servant declined to go free 
lifter six years* Borvic'o> th^ master was 
to bring him to the doorpost, and bore 
his ear tlirough with an awl, in token 
of his voluntoi’y Beri-itude. (Exod. xxi. 
«■) 

(her head and tars (in lovo,<ii debt, 
etc.). Wholly, desiierately. 

' He* IS oxer licml mid in hne xvfrh tli» 
in.dU. He hives Per liettei* ibju Uia own life ”— 
Tervnec .n hiitjliDh. 

To tnre's ones ears [to obtain an 
object]. To make a considerable socfi- 
lic.e for the purpose. Tlio allusion is to 
the ancient practice of catting off the 
ears of those who loved their own of- 
fensive opinions better than their eai-s. 

To hare itching inrs. Loving to' hear 
news or current gossip. (2 Tim. iv. 3.) 


To ^*ick up ohe^s ears. To listen 
attentively to something not expected, 
as horses prick up their cars a sudden 
sound. 

“At wUicli, like UDliacked cojte, tlie> piivked 

iheir enrg." 

(thakegptare ! Ths Tempeft, iv. 1. 

To set pcoijle iogethei' by the ears. To 
create ill -will among them ; to set them 
quarrelling and palling each other’s 
oara 

“ Wlicn (Mvil diidfifenii Uret jrifw PIkIi, 

^iid incu fell out, they knew not wli) , 
WPen hard wordK, jeiilmiaieH, aii<t fe;ii !<, 
Set folkB tiwetPei f»y tPe eniH." 

ituthr: JJitdthras (The oixintinz) 

To tickle the ears. To gratilV the ear 
cither by pleasing sounds or flattering 
woixIh. 

jra/ls hare ears. Things ullered in 
secret get rumoured abroad. Cham*er 
sftys, “ That field hath even, and the 
wood hath eai’s.” {('authiuiry Tides^ 
V. 1,521.) ‘ 

Ears ‘to ear Bible {The). (ISIO.) 

Who hath earn to e^ir, let him hear.” 
(Matt. xiii. 43.) {See Bible.) 

Ealing. Ploughing. (Auglo-Sa.\oii, 
eriuu, to plough ; Latin, aro.) 

“Ami )i‘t tPeiv are fl\e y^ilirs, iu ihi* whidi 
ipfir hPall noil Pei Ik* eaniig nor Imrxcsi.' ' 
livlieHIH xlv. 6 . 

“In enniitf inno and in harvest thou 
KHt.'*— Kxodua Ax.\i\ . lM. 

Earl (iVnglo-Saxou, eorl, a man of 
position, iu opposition to ccorl, a churl, 
or freeman of the lowest rank , Danish, 
Jarl). William the Conqueror trjpd to 
introduce the word Couiit, but did not 
succeed, a)thou^ the wife of an carl is 
still ca^ed a cotmtoss. 

“The aPenff ir CKlIed in Latin xioc-nnuoR, 
Poms tPo deputy of tse CNrl or cniiivR, to whom 
the euRtody of the Rhive is siud iu have been cum- 
initted." — BlaeKstnne : Camtuentarieft, book I. 
chap. IX. V. 3311. c 

Earl of Marb Grey Breeke. The 

21st Foot are so oallod because they 
wore grey breeches when the Bail of Mar 
was tffoir colcmel. (1673-1636.) 

Tlie 21st Foot is now ca&ri— ‘Vp 
“ Koyal Scots Fusiliers.” 


Barly ^ Be4. Early to bed and 
early to rise, mokes a man heoltliy, 
wealthy, and wfte.” 

“ Lever a cinq, diner & ueuf , 

Bouper a cine, coucher a neuf. 

Foia vtvre duns ttonsnte neuf.'' 

iTtae elder of the two.) 

Lever k wx, diner k dix, 

Buneritalx, cunchcrA dix. 

Fait vivrerhotuiue dU lots dix.” 


Bartk. To gather strength the 
earth. The rwerence is to Antsgoa, sou 
of Posei'doii and a .EWt an»^ 
wrestler of LiVysk (Amca). oo long ae 
he touched the earth bis strength i\ ob 
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imsictible. Herculds^ knoi^g thia, 
lifted him into the air and crushed him 
to death. Near the town ot Ttkigis, in 
Maurita'nia, ie a hill in the shape of a 
man, au^ called 7%e hili ^ Antm». 
Tradition says it is the wrestler's tomb. 
(iSVr UJLVm&k.) 

XarthnieB Onomos and fnirtos 
ofjtho mines: a solemii race, who never- 
theless con lauch most heartily and 
dance most merxuy. » 

‘‘We [fwi'Cbinenl work at tbe mines for men; 
Wv iKic tbe fire In readiness for iJie tuiuors."*- 
Uemntt and Btct: 7Vf«fim'fi Fariitrell. 

Eartliqnakefc According to Indian 
mythology, tho world rests on the head 
of a great elephant, and when, for the 
sake of rest, tho huj^ monster refreshes 
itself by moving its head, an ea^quako 
is produced, The elephant is called 
“ Mulio-pndma.^ 

“ Hii\ lii« imueirateil to tlio eoutli, they saw tlio 
Krc*:»t oloi'liaiir * Muliri-iitifliiia/ eiiual to n liuet* 
niountnin, (wiMiuiiitr tiie mrrli with it« 

77m' lidmut/una (soction xxxiii.). 

V The Lamas say that tho earth is 
placed on the back of a gigantic frog, 
mid when the frog stretches its limbs or 
mov'es its head, it shakes the earth. 
Other Eastern mythologists plac3 tliu 
earth on the hack of a tortoise. 

Greek and Boraan mythologists ascribe 
eiutiiquakes to the restlessness of the 
giants which Jupitor baried under high 
mountains^ Ihus Virgil iii, 678) 

ascribes the eruption of Etna to the giant 
Encelftdus. 

Xarwlg. A corruption of the Saxon 
ear-iviega (ear-insect) ; so called because 
the hind wings resenihle m shape the 
human ear* The woi'd has engendered 
tlio notion that these insects are apt to 
get into our ears. 

An I'ancifif metaphqi'icaHy, is one who 
whispers into our all the news and 
scan^l going, in oMor to carry favour ; 

' a flatteie^ 

**Ccrnit esrwigs iNtuish from rnur osni.** 

_ miticKt BalliuU. 

(Anglo-Saxon, Mthj Latin, 

ofi-?UR.) 

At Without ^in or anxiety. 

Jil at ease, Uneasy, not oomfortable, 
anxious. • 

Stand at aan / A command given to 
soldim to reetlor a The*“gentle- 
fhen stood at ease*’ mesne m an in- 
formal nunmer. 

To e(i9e one kii money or puree* To 
steal it. Iduffut Easig.) 

Base (difltf Ckapsl.) 

Base Wrj oemumd glr^ /mia 

steamer^ to redufie Tks. next 


order is.generally Stop her ! the 
steambo^. 

Best. Tlie custom of turning io the 
east when the creed Is repeated is to ex- 
press the belief that Ohnst is the l^- 
spring and Sun of Bighteousness. The 
altar is placed at the east end of tiie 
church to remind us of Christ, the 
spring” and ‘‘Besnrrection** ; and per- 
sons ore buried with their feet to the east 
to signify that they died in the hope of 
the KeBisrrectiou. 

Tlie ancient Greeks always buried their 
dead with the face iwirarde, looking to- 
wards heaven ; and the feet turned to the 
east or tho rising sun, to indicate that 
tho deceased was on his way to Elysium, 
and not to the region of night or the 
inferno. {Diogonh Laertiue : Life of 
Solortf in Greek.) 

Bast Indies. ^ 

(1) J/e came eafefmn the JSaet Indiee, 
and icae dmvnm m the Thmnee, He 
encountered many dangers of great 
magnitude, but was at last killed where 
he mouglit himself secure. 

(2) To eend to the Jimt Indies for 
Kentieh pippins. To go round about 
to accomplish a very simple thing. To 
crash a fly on a wheel. To send to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a penny 
postage-stamp. 

Balder. April was called Ostermo- 
nath->the mouth of the Ost-end wind 
(wind from the cast). Easter is there- 
fore the April feast, which lasted eight 
days. Our Easter Sunday must be be- 
tween March 2lst and April 25th. It is 
regulated bv tho paschal moon, or first 
full mooii['fetwceu the vernal equinox 
and fourteen days after awards. (Teu- 
tonic, ostara ; Anglo-Saxon, rastre.) 

Easter, The Saxon goddess or the 
east, whose festival was held in the 
spring. • 

Baoter-dav Sun. It was formerly a 
Common belief that tlto sun danced on 
Easter Pay. Sir Thomas Brownie com^ 
bats tli^ notion in his Vulgar Errors, 

** Blit lib, she (iAncTS such a vtty, 
ytj sun uiKih HD BuNtor day 

IM liAir to flnp R slsht.'^ 

• Hir John Huekling, 

Baatar Bgga, or Tasch eggs, are tym- 
IbtpUcal of creation, or the re-creation of 
spring. The practice of presebting eggs 
to our friends at Easter is Ma|pui.n or 
Persiaa, and hears allusioii the mun- 
dane egg, for which Omnad'^and Ahri- 
man were to contend till thaeo^nmma- 
tion of ali things. |t pr^vi^led^ot only 
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with tho Persians, but also among the 
Jews, Egyptians, and Hindus. Cliris- 
tians adopted the custom to svmbolise 
the resurrection, and they colour the 
eggs red in allusion to the blood of their 
rraeroption. There is u tradition, also, 
that the world was “ hutched^’ or created 
at Easter- tide. 

“ BIcm, Lord, wnlMHOt'clj th<>c. tli'iHTli) creiitiirc 
of egfTH, t >)Ht ir. may In'ooiiic u wbolosoine HUMte- 
iinace to Thy faiilif ul eervantH, eatiiis tt in thank- 
fulitesH to Thoo,(iii uennint of the reHunvotion of 
our Lord."— J^aul V'.; Jiitual. ^ 

Bat, 7b cat humble pit. (SccHuublk 
PlJS.) 

7’o cal one out of house and hmne. To 
oat so much that one will have to part 
with houso and home in order to pay 
for it. 

To eat mts words. To retiuct in a 
humiliating manner ; to unsay what you 
have said ; to eat your own lick. 

7b eat the mad ^ cow. A French 
phi'ose, implying that a liorson is re- 
duced to the very last extremity, and is 
willing to eat even a cow that has died 
of madness ; glad to eat cat's meat. 

" 11 iimti/irfti de (‘(•tto oIioho in<'\pi'iiimlilc qu’ott 
nmM'lledoltt \tt(iio oiiitnjoti.'’— i’/ctur Jett 

Mtttemblw. 

To eat the lerh, (6Vr Lebk.) 

lb eat V ell. To have a good appetite. 
But “ It eats well " ntcans that what is 
eaten is agreeabltj or llavorous. To 
*• eat badly” is to eat without appetite 
or too little ; uot jdeusaiit to tho taste. 

Sat not the Brain. Tliis is tho 
31st SyiiilMil ill the Pi'otrcptics of lain- 
blichiis ; and tho itrohibition is very 
siraihir to that of Moses forbidding the 
Jews to eat the bloixl, because the blood 
is the life. The hniin is the seat of reason 
and the ruler of the lK)d3\ It w^as also 
esteemed the Divine part— at least, of 
man. 

Bat not the Heart, ^lis is the 
30th Symbol in the ProtropRos of lam- 
hliehus. Pythagoras forbade judges 
and priests to eat animal food at nil, 
because it was taking away life. Other 
persons he did not wholly forbid this 
mod, but he I’estricted them froiTi eating 
the In'ain (tlio seat of wisdom) and the 
heart (the seat of life). 

Bat OnelB Heart Out (7b). To fret 
or worry unreasonably; to allow one 
grief CT ona vexation to predominate 
over the miim, tincture all one's ideas, 
and absorb all other emotions. 

Bata hit Head Olf {The horsi). 
Eats more than he is worth, or the work 
done does not pay for the oost of keeping. 


A horse whidi BtfUids in the stable un- 
employed eats his head oif. 

Ba&ns One's VsmUL To be study- 
ing for the bar. Students are required 
to dine in the Hall of the Inns of Couit 
at least three times in each of the twelve 
terms before they are called '* [to tlie 
bar]. {See Dootobs' Cokxoks.) 

Bating Together* To eat together 
ill th^ East was at one time a sure pledge 
of protection. A Persian nobleman was 
once sitting in his garden, when a man 
prostrated himself before him, an<l im- 
plored protection Irani the rabble. Ihe 
nobleman gave him the remainder of a 
peach which he was eating, and when 
tho incensed multitude arrived, and de- 
clared that tlie man had slain tlie only 
son of the nobleman, the heart-brnken 
father replied, “We have eaten together ; 
go in i)oace,'' and would uot allow the 
murderer to be punished. 

Ban do Cdlogno. Aj>crfumed spirit, 
prepared at Colorae. Tne most famous 
maker was Jean Maria Fari^na. 

Ban do Vie. Brandy. A French 
translation of the Latin aqua vita! (water 
of life). This is a curious jierversion of 
ihe Spanish acqua di viU‘ (water or juice 
of the vine), rendered by the monks 
into aqua nhe instead of aqua ritis^ and 
confounding the juice of the gi'a])e with 
the alchemists' elixir of life. The same 
error is pei^tuated in the Italian acqtta 
vtfe ; tho Scotcdi tehiskuy which is, the 
Celtic msc’lqf; and t)ie# Irish mqtte- 
baitffhf which is the (iaelic and Irish 
umtw-l^atha. {See Aqua Vrr-«.) 

Baveo-dropper.* One who listens 
stealthily to conversation. The deriva- 
tion of the term^is not usually under- 
stood. The owners of piivate estates in 
Saxon times were not allowed to culti- 
vate to the extremity of their possessions, 
hut were obliged to leave a^snace for 
eaves. This imee was called uie i/fcs- 
drype (eaves- arip). An eaves-Wopper^ 
Is oue who places himself in the eaves- 
drip to overhear what is said in the 
adjacent house or field. 

“ Under onr temsC'il piny the esvee-xlroppor, 

Ti> lienr if any inenn to abrink from me." 

&lMistpeape: Siehard 1JI» v. 3 . 

Bb'lonlsm. The dootrifie that the 
poor only shall be saved. £lno9t, plural 
ebionim (poor). 

“ At ibe end of tbeeerond centary the EWonitea 
were treated os heretics, and a pretended leader 
(Kbiou) was invented hr Tertullhin to explain tlie 
imiiie.^-iSenan; X//e o/ JSeene, chap. xl. 

Bblanlteg (4 syL). A religiotis swt 
of the first and second centuries, who 
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maintained that Jesus Christ was inerdv 
an inspired messenger, the ^eate^ of all 
prophets, but yet a man and a man only, 
without any existence before His birm 
in Bethleliem. (6<v ahove,) 

Sblla or Jblats, A jinn, and the 
ruler of the evil genii, or fallen angels. 
Before his fall he was called Aaaz'el or 
Hha'ris. When Adam was created, God 
commanded all the angels to worshii^him : 
but Bblis l eplied, Me thou hast created 
of smokeless iire, and sliall 1 reverence 
a creature made of dust V ” God was 
very angry at this insolent answer, and 
tuiTied file disobedient fay into a Shcy* 
t4n (devil), and he became the fatlior of 
iloWls. 

niajoiity wag a hiuidird feet in lioigbt ; 
tii .>4 Akin, Airi)K‘d wit.li red. was covered witlj 
Aiiiull Aoulcg, which made it gliBton like armour: 
liiA hair wilt go lonn and riirly a giuike might 
liaxe lo»t ifg way lint ; iiig flat noge wan pierced 
with a ring of admlralde workinanMliip ; lug iiuall 
e>cH aaauriiod all the prisniatic cidoura ; bii ears, 
which reHeinhlcd tlioae of an rdophiiiit, flapyietl on 
liifl Hhoiilderg ; and Itia tsil, sixty fm long, ter* 
iiiinntcd in a hooked claw ^—Oro^ucM dame, 11 . lo. 

“ Wlicn lie HAid nuifi the angeig, ‘Worship 
Ailain,’ all woi'slilpi’ed him e\c4*pt Khlifl.’*-.li 

h'lO'OM, II, 

fib'ony, Go(Vs vnn</e (hue tn ebouy, 
Kegroes. Thomun Fuller gave birth to 
this expression. 

Xbu'dee, The Hebrides. {Ariosh : 
Oritmdo Furioxo.) 

Kooe Homo. A pointing by Cor- 
reggio of our Lord crowned with thorns 
and bound with ropes, as He was shown 
to the ]^opl9 by I'iiato, who said to 
them, **lilere fuymo ! (iBehold the man!) 
(John xix. 0,) « 

Other conceptions of this subject, 
either pointed or engraved, are by Al- 
bert Durer (1471-lo2jjP, Titian (l477- 
1576), Cigoli (1559-1618), Guido (1574-^ 
1642), Albam (1578-1660), Vandyck 
(1599-1641), Rembrandt (1608-1669), 
I’uussiu (11>13-1675), and some others. 



I am eight timeg thrngt clirougki tho douhlet, 
four thruugli the Inw? ; my buckler cut tlirotigli 
and ihriiugh ; inyaword backed like a handsaw — 
etce slgnuni : ] Bmry /t'., IL 4. 

Booon'trlo means deviatiiig from the 
centre; hence iiT6|nilar, not according 
to rule. Original^ applied to those 
lanets which wajoaer round the earth, 
ke comets, the earth not being in tho 
centre of their orbit. (JjaAki^ex centrum.) 

Booeatrie Swmatioii. Iba sensa- 
tions of tfa^ brain transferred to objects 
without. H^Hezample: we see a me ; 
this tree is a reflection of the tree on the 


retina transferred to the brain; but the 
tree seen is the tri^ without, not the tree 
in the brain. This transferred percep- 
tion is called an Bocentric Sensation.*’ 

EoMBtrio ThAory (The) in astro- 
nomy. A theory whidi uses on eccen- 
tric instead of an epicycle in accounting 
for the sun's motion. 

Bccleatoa*tea (5 syl.). One of the 
books in the Old Testament, arrant^ 
next to Proverbs, generally ascribed to 
Solomon, because it says (verso 1), Tlie 
words of the Preacher, the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem.” This seoin'^, so far, 
to confirm tho authorship to Solomon ; 
but verse 12 says, “ I, the Preacher, tvas 
kuiy over Israel^ in Jerusalem,” which 
seems to intimate that he was ofice a 
king, but was so no longer. If so, it 
could not be Solomon, who died kiii^ of 
the twelve trihos.s “Son of David” 
often means a descendant of David, 
Christ himself being so called. 

Xoolesiaa'tloftL Thefatiirr of eeete^ 
eimitenl hint or tf, Eusebius of Cicsare'a 
(264-340). 

Booleniaatioiui is so called, not 
beciiUNo the writer was a priest^ but 
because tlio book (in the opinion of the 
fathers) was tlie chief of tiie apocryphal 
books, designated by thorn Eccletttad tin 
Mri (Ixioks to be read iu churchos)^ to 
distinguish them from the canonical 
Scriptwes, 

Xolildiia {£~kid’-na). Half-woman, 
lialf-serpont. She was mother of the 
Chimsera, the nuLny-headc<l dog Ortlios, 
the hundred - headed dragon of tho 
Hesporide/, the CoPchiaii dragon, tho 
Sphinx, Cer'beros, Scylla, tho Gorgons, 
the Lomican hydra, the vulture that 
gnawed away the liver of Prome'theus, 
and the Nein'erm lion. {Jfexiod.) 

*• rHln*l goeineifa woninii tu tb« waist, and fair 

tint eiiilcd toul tn many a /tcaly fold, 

Vulumluoug and 

Mittun: i'aradfse LtM, bniilc 11, fln(V-'S. 

Zolio. Tlie Romans say that Echo 
was a u^ph in love with Marcissus, but 
her love not being returned, slie pined 
away till only her voice remained. We 
use the word to imply rimilarity of 
sentiment: os You echo my idcao; That 
t« an echo to my opinion. 

^ Echo, swootcat nymph, that ll?*st uDseea 
Within thy airy •hsiJ. 

By glow Mettuder'S margent gfeesn. . . . 

tsaiigt thou not tell me of a gentle yair 

That likcM tliy Karglsgua are 

Hilt&n : ComuM, iae, etc. 

, Hobo. (Or., Sko ; verb, to sound. ) 

l\i anpdmd to the echo. To applaud 

so loudly as to produda an echo. 
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Bok^bardt, A faithful Eckhardt^ 
who wameih everyone (Gennau). Eck- 
liardt, in German legends, appears on 
the evening of Maundy Thursday to 
warn all personfi to go home, that they 
may not bo ir.juTeu by the headless 
bocues fmd two-legged horses which 
traveroe the streets on tliat night. 

Soleotlon. Ancient philosonhers^ who 
soleetod what they thought best in all 
other systems, and made a patchwork 
therefrom. There is tJie ecle^c school 
of painters, of which Paul Dolaroche 
was the founder and best exponent ; the 
eclectic school of modem philosophy, 
founded by Victor Cousin ; the eclectic 
school of architecture; and so on. 
(Greek, ck-leyOy to pick out.) 

Eclectics or Mwiern Efatonhts. A 
Christian sect which arose in tlio second 
coutury. They professed to make trath 
their solo object of ihquiry, and adopted 
from existing systems whatever, in their 
opinion, was true. They were called 
I'latonists because they adopted Plato’s 
notions about God and the human soul. 

JCoUpsoB wore considered by the 
ancient Greeks and Homans as bud 
omens. Nidus, the Athenian general, 
was so territied by an eclipse of the 
moon, that ho durst not defend liimself 
I'mm tlie Syracusans ; in consequence of 
w'hich his wliole army was cut to pieces, 
and he himaolf was put to death. 

The liomans would never hold a public 
assembly during an eclipse. Some t.i 
their poets feign that an eclipse of the 
moon is heeuiise she is gone on a visit to 
Endymlou. 

A very general notion was and still is 
among barbarians that the sun or moon 
lias been devoured by some monster, and 
hence the custom of beating drums and 
brass kettles to scare away tlio monster. 

The Chinese, Laps, Pci'sians, and some 
others call the evil liciist a dingcm. The 
East Indians say it is a black griffin. 

The notion of the ancient Mexicans 
was that eclipses were caused by sun 
nnd moon quarrels, in which ove of the 
litigants is beaten black and blue. 

SoUp'tlo. The path apparently de- 
BOnbed by the sun in hi& annual course 
through the heavoua Eclipses happen 
only when the moon is in or near &e 
same plane. 

Xologue (2 pyl.). Pastoral poot;^ 
iiOi expressed in fustic speech, but in 
the most rtidned and elegant of which the 
toguoge is capable. (Greek, meaknng 

elegant extracts,” select poetry.”) 


Bene'pliUk A sort of hurricane, 
similar to the Typhon. 

" The £irdUis Typhon, wUlrliid from point to 

][W>lDt. . . . 

And dire Ecnepliia reign.'* 

^ THohihou : Stinmer. 

Boole dea Femmos. Molicre l>or- 
rowed the plot ol this comedy from the 
novelletti of Ser Qiovami^ composed in 
the fourteenth century. 

Boon'omSr means the rules or plans 
adopted in managing one’s own house. 
As we generally prevent extravagant 
waste, and make the most of our means 
ill our own homes, so tlie careful expen- 
diture of money in general is teimed 
house-management. The word is ap- 
plied to time and several other things, 
as well as mono}’’. (Greek, oikos nomos^ 
house -law.) 

Ammal emtomy. The system, laws, 
and management whereby the greatest 
amount of good accrues to the animal 
kingdom. 

“Aninml . . . economy, nrroriliriff to n-hiuli 
animal atfaira aru regulateU and diHio^L'd 
Hhafteshnyn : Chararterittici^, 

Political eco>wmy> The principles 
wlieroby the revenues and resources of 
a nation are made the most of. Thus; 
Is Free Trade good or bad economy I' 
Articles are cheaiior, and therefore the 
buying value of money is increased ; 
but, on the other hand, competition is in- 
creased, and Uieroforc wages are lowered. 

Vegetable economy. The system, laws, 
and mauc^ement, 'whereby the gi^atest 
amount of good is to be derivea by the 
vegetable kingdom. ' 

The ChHstian Economy. The religious 
^stemv based on the plow Testament. 
That is, what is the best economy of 
man, t^ing into account the life that 
now is, and that ^hich iu^to come ? The 
answer is thue summed up by Christ : 
** What is a man profited thou^ he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
For what should a man give ifi exchange 
for his soul 

The Mosaic camoniy. The 
system taught by God : that is, the sys- 
tem whereuy mdn obtains the greatest 
amount of vuue for his conduct, whether 
by serving Qo& or living for this life 
only. Also called ”The Jewkh Eco- 
nomy.” 

Economy is a great incoo/e. ”No 
alchemy hke frugality.” ** Ever save, 
ever have.” The fonowing also are to. 
a siimlar effect : Apfu aoay is a groat 
a year.” ”Take care of the pence, and 

little “Frae 

saving, com^ ' having.” penny 
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saved is a ^miy gained.” ** little and 
often fills the puzse.” « 

Latin : ** STon intelligunt homines 
quam magnum veetlgal sit parsimonia ” 
(Cicero), “Sera in fondo est parai* 
monia ” {Seneca). 

French : “ Phisieurs Pen font un Beau- 
coup.” “Denier sur denier b&tit la 
maiHon.” 

Gernutn : “ Die snarsomkeit iat ein 
grosser zyll” (ParMony is a «great 
income). 

Xoonooisr of Katara (The), The 
laws of nature, vrhereby the greatest 
amount of good is obtained ; or we laws 
by which the affairs of nature are regu- 
lated and disposed. 

ifiooroheimk Freebooteis of tho 
twelfth century, in France; so called 
because they stopped their victims of 
everything, oven their clothes. (French, 
ccorchery to fiay.) 

Eo'ataay (Greek c<c-<rra<rcf, from 
to Stand out of [the body or 
mind]). To stand out of one's mind is 
to lose 0116*8 wits, to bo beside oneself. 
To stand out of one’s body is to be dis- 
embodied. St. Paul refers to this when 
he says he was caught up to the third 
heaven and heard unutterable words, 
“whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I caunot toll” (2 Cor. xih 2-4). 
St. John also says he was “in tho 
spiiit ” — i.e. iu an ecstasy — when ho saw 
the. apocalyptic vision (i. 10). Tho 
l>elief that the soul left the body at 
times was very gencx|J in former ages, 
and is still the belier of mang. 

EcsTATitn.) ^ 

Boetat'lfO Doctor {The), Jem de 
Boysbrock, the mystig (1294-1381). 

BcmMIqI (The), A class of diviners 
among the ancient Greeks, who used to 
lie in trances, and when they came to 
themselves ^ve strange accounts of 
jiiifkat had seen while they were “ out 

of the body.” (Greek, ex-ieie^mi.) 

Xetopr («S'<>). Tlie foster-father, of 
King Araur. 

Xdda. There are t^oreligioiis codes, 
so called, contaiDing the ancokit Scandi- 
uaviaA mythology. One is inverse, com- 
posed in ioelana in the eleventh oen- 
tuiy by Shetnimd Sigbumm^ the Sage; 
and the other in proee, oompued a cen- 
tury later by Snom Stozleionj who 
wrote a conmientaiy on the , fast edda. 
The poetioM e4^ ecmtiiihs an aeeount 
of creation, the history of 
/Vvyr, JBatdet\ etc., etc* Tlie one 


contains the exploits of such conquerors 
as Vcsleunff, Stffurd, Attk, et^ and is 
divided into sevem parts. The first 
part oontahiB historicai and mythological 
traditions ; the second a long p>etical 
voeabulary ; and the third Soanoinavian 
prosody, or tho modes of composition 
adopted by the ondent Skaide, The 
poetical compilation is generally called 
Smmnd^s Mdda^ and the prose one 
SnorrVe Edda, 

Eden.* Paradise, the country and 
garden in which A^m and Eve wero 
placed by God (Gen. ii. IJ). Tho word 
means delight y pteamre. 

Eden Hall. The hick of Eden Hall. 
An old painted drinking-glass, supposed 
to be sacred. The tale is that tho outler 
once wont to dmw water from St. Cutii- 
bert’s Well, in £dcu Hull garden, Cum- 
berland, when the %iiries left tlieir drink- 
iug-gUiss on the well to enjoy a little fun. 
llie butler seized the glass, and ran off 
with it. The goblet is preserved in the 
family of Sir Christopher Sfusgrave. 
Longfellow wrote a poem on the subject. 
The superstition is — 

“ Tf tliat urlRHH iMtlior ur fsH. 

KHrowclJ tho luck of Hden 

V Beadem of the Golden Butterfly ^ by 
Besautand Bice^will remember bow the 
luck of Gileml P. Beck was associated 
with a golden butterfiy. 

Edenbnrdli* Edwin’s burgb. The 
fort built by Edwin, king of Northum- 
bria (616-633). Dun Eden or Dunedim 
is a Saxon form ; Edina a poetical one. 

Edgar or Edgar'do. Master of 
Baveuswood, in love with Lucy Ashton 
(Lucia di Laintnermoof*), While absent 
in Franco on an important embassy, the 
lady is led to believe tliat her lover has 
proved faithless to her, and in the tor- 
rent of herindignation consents to marry 
the laird of Buoklaw, but stabs him on 
the wedding-ni^t, goes mad, and dies. 
In tlie opera Edgardo stalls himself 
also : but in the novel he is lost in the 
quicasonds at Kelpies-Flpw, in opcovd- 
ance vfith an ancient prophe^. (JBmi- 
zett%*8 opera o/ Lucia di Zamfner* 
MOOT ” ; Sir fruiter JSootfe “ A^dc of 
ZU9Hmermoot*y* 

Edgg. (Anglo-Saxon, ecg,) 

• Not to put tooflne an edge anott U, Not 
to mince the matter ; to speax plainly. 

* He is. not to jvut too fine sn odke upon it, a 
Ibotougb toouadrsL*'— LoirslI. ^ 

Tc he on edge. To be very eager or 
tm^tiei^ 

fo eeirnde teeth . iTo give one 
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the horrors ; to iaduco a tingling or grat- 
ing sensation in one's teeth, as from acids 
or Wsh noises. 

1 tiiiil Tat.li(>r liofiT H bniKen cnnfittck turned, 

Or a dry wJieeJ gnito on the axle-m;e ; 

And that would Hot nn toetli uotliin^ mi ed;;e, 

Kotliins HO much an niinriruf imctry.*' 

Shukenpeare : 1 Jienrf/ JV., iil. 1. 

Edge Away (To). To move away 
very gradually, aa a ship moves from the 
edge of the slioi’e. Often culled 
(Anglo-Saxon, cry, an edge ; ecg~cltj\v& 
a sea cliff.) * 

Edge-bone. Aitoii-hone.) 

Edge on. (Sve Egg on.) 

Edge of the Sword. 

Tofallhtf the edgv of the sv ortf. By 
a cut from the sword ; in battle. 

Edgewloe. One cannot get in a v ord 
edgewise. The [conversation is so en- 
grossed bv others] tli^t there is no getting 
in /I w'orcl. 

Edged Tools. It is dangerous 1o | 
plug with edged tools. It is dangerous to 
tamper with mischief or anything that 
may bring you into trouble. 

EdMlln'gl. The aristocratic class 
among the Anglo 'Saxons ; the second 
rank were termeni the FrUingi ; and the 
third the Lazzi. tAuglo-Soxoii, wdele 
or edele^ noble ; free^hng^ frec-l>oni. 
Ricardo says of Ihe third class, they 
were the “ unwilling to work, the dull '' 
— quos hodio lazie di'cimus.) 

Edict of Bfil’an. Proclaimed by 
Constantine, after the conquest of Italy 
(313), to secure to Christians the resti- 
tution of their civil and religious rights. 

Edict of Nantes. An edict ]>ub- 
lished by Henri IV. of France, grautii^ 
tolcrulioii to his Protestant subjects, it 
w'as published from Nantes in 1598, 
but repealed in 1685 by Louit^XIV. 

Edle Oohiltroo. In Scott’s Anti- 
quavg. 

•‘(Miarles II. wuiilil he ns scertlcal as Kilie 
Ochiltrci* nhnut. tiu> exiBtencc of rircles and 
'oenut'H, .'iltar-stoueH uiul croinIeclig.’'--A«*(;W.* 

old Siit/UiiKl. e 

Ed'uy is to build a house (Latin, 
frdes~/(wio ) ; morally, to build mstructiou 
in the ramd methodfoally, Kke an archi- 
tect. The Scripture word ed%ficaiwn 
means tlie huildmg-up of ** believers 
in grace and holiness. St. Paul says, 

Ye are God's building,’’ and elsewhere 
lie carries out the figure more fully, 
saying — 

^ All tlK* liiiiUliiiv fur hrnly of Chrintians], fitly 


E'diloo (2 syl.). Roman officers who 
had cf^arge of the streets, bridges, aque- 
ducts, temples, and city buildings gene- 
rally. We call our surveyors cUg eddes 
sometimes. (Latin, cedes, a house.) 

E'dith, called the Maid of Lorn 
(Argylesliire), was about to bo married 
to Lord Ronald, when Robert, Edwoyd, 
and Isal>el Bruce, tempest-tossed, sonclit 
shelter at the castle. Edith's brother 
Tocopiised tlio Bruce, and beiug in the 
English interest, a quari'el ensued, in 
the course of which the abl)ot arrived, 
but refused to marry ihe bridal pair 
amidst such discord. Edith fled, uiid. 
assuming the character of a piig(\ passed 
through divei-K adventures. At length 
Robert Bruce won the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, and when q>eace w^as rcstoT ed 
Ronald married tlie “Maid of Loni.’’ 
(^Scott : Lord of the Isles.) 

Ednom, in Roxburghshire, near the 
Tweed, where I'homson, the author of 
The /Seasons, was born. 

“ The TwcimI. jniiv parmt'S/tifnm, 

WliitHc luiHtural iMiikH llrHt liesnl m> noni i " 
Autumn ^ d 

Edo-be (2 syl.). F.dnhe cottnget, aie 
those made of sun-dried bricks, bke 
the buildings of ancient Egypt. ( // '. 
Hep worth hixon : Xew America, \- 16.) 

V Tlie jireseut and proper form cl* 
this word is Adobe (Spanish, ndubur, 
plaster). 

“Tliey innkc adul»cH. or snn-ilni'd lnick'ii, hy 
mUiiiK SHliet* mill etiith wiih uiiier, \> liicli i8*ilj( ii 
luoulUrii )iUi> Miakti »imI ilffcil hi the mm.” 
-- Ilaw’io/t : ^’ntiee /friiw, \ til. i. \\ .vji, 

Edward. FtHvard the Confessor's 
sword. Curta'na (^he cutter), a blunt 
sword of state, emblematical of mercy. 

The Chcraher Prim'f* Charles lidwurd. 
'Jlie Young Pretdiidor. Introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in Hedgaunilet, first as 
“ Father Buonaventnra,” and afterwards 
as Pretender to the Croani. <Again in 
Warerleg. 

Edwidge. Wife of WilliaiS^ 
{Rosstni'^s opera of Uugliel mo Tell.) 

Edwin. The hero of Beattie’s Min- 
su'd. f 

“ And yet iwor Edwin w»b no vnt»»r Iwy ; 

Deep thonala oft eceiucd to Hx iiifinnint eye, 

IMiiities be beeded not, nor pnud. nor toy. 

Have OTIC Bbon piiie of rudest Tiiiiistre)ii>' ; 

HUent when glad ; aflectionato, thoutfb sliy. 

And now bit look wsb inomt demiirely Bad ; 



Bd'yra. Son of Nudd; called the 
** Sparrowhawk,*' Ho ousted the Earl 
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of Yn'iol from his earIdom» and tried to 
win E'nid» the earPs daughter, bdt fail- 
ing in this, became the evil genius of 
the gentle earl. Being overthrown in 
u tournament by Prince Geraint', he 
was sent to the court of King Arthur, 
where his whole nature was completely 
changed, and subdued to that gentle* 
udss which, when it weds with manhood, 
makes a man.” {IdylU of the King; 
Knid,) 

SeL A nickname for a New Eng- 
lander. 

“The eels of New Enirland nud (he corn- 
cracker* of Virginia.”— //a/<fr«r(o» ; Clookmaker. 

EeL A salt eel, A ropers end, used 
for scourging. At one time cclskins 
were used for whips. 

“ With my aair ecle, went tloivo in tbe larh^r, 
aiul there got inj- ljuy HUd did lH»t him.*'— 

Jhury (April :4tl0. 

SeL (Anglo-Saxon, csl,) 

Holding the eel of science by the tad. 
That is, to have an ^hemeral smattering 
of a subject, which bu}m from the memory 
as au eel would wriggle out of one s 
fingers if hold by the tall. 

“Cauda teix** angiiillain. in coa apte dketur. 
tiulhus rea esc cum hominibus luhrlca tide, in^r- 
(lidituitte. Huc (|ni rem fugitnam aciiiie liicertHiii 
Mlniiiam Iialient. qunm tiierl diu non iMisaint.**— 
JSrtiinnm: Jdoi/fO, p.S.M. 

To get used to as a skinned ccl^ \,e, 
as an' eel is used to being skinned. It 
may be unpleasant at tint, but habit 
w’ill^ot the better of such annoyance. 

" It ain't alw'iilN pleasant to turn out for morn- 
ing chHiiel, ia ii, nig-lamps? But it's Just like the 
eels with tiieir skinning ;«tl goes against tUo 
grain at first, hut you s^niii get usei^to U.”— 
Cnihbert Jietle [Uradtev]i^Vcr((aitl fireen, chap. vll. 

To sktn an eel by the tail is to do things 
the wrong way. ^ 

EalUhanoa TaUM. The celebrated 
calculation of Nazir’ u Dien, the Persian 
listronomar, grandson of Zenghis Khan, 
brought out in the middle of the thir- 
^g|ltiiBt*ui<aentury. 

EflRUi'dL A Turkish title, about equal 
to our ”sauire,” mvon to emirs, men of 
learning, luid the high jmestsof mosques. 
The title is added after xhe name, as Ali 
effendi (AH Hsquire), 

BTflsj. To Intm or hang one in effigy. 
To bum or hang the representation of a 
. person, instead of the person hiDiSGif, 
ill order to showjxipular hatred, dislike, 
or contempt. The custom comes fi^ 
France, whekn the public executioner 
used to hm^the emgy of the criminal 
when the ctuhinal himaelf could not he 
found. 


ETfko&tary, Out-fiicing, rude per- 
sUtenoe, and overbearing impudence. 
(Latin, i,c, ej'-frons, out-face.) 

XgalltO. Philippe, Duo d’Ork'ans, 
father of Louis-Fhilippe, King of the 
French, woa so called Mcause he sided 
with the revolutionary party, whose 
motto was ” Liberty, fratomity, and 
equality. ’ ’ Philippe JKgali ie was guillo- 
tined in 1793. 

Bge'ria. The nymph who instructed 
Nuraa in his wise legislation. Niuua 
used to meet her in a grove near Aric'ia. 

Egg. Egga. (Anglo-Saxon, eeg,) 

A had egg. A bad speculation ; a man 
who promises, but whose promises are 
pie-crust. 

A dtttk^s egg^ in cricket. {See DUOK.) 

Goldin eggs. Great profits. (See 
OooeE.) • 

“ 1 «]oiii)t tlic hit'll is Sown tliiit iHlil ilitt golden 
eggs.’’— .SVoW .* The AntiqUitrif. 

The mundane egg. The Phoenioians, 
and from them the Egyptians, Hindus, 
JaiMuiese, and many other ancient 
iiatious. maintained that the world was 
hatchou fit>m an egg made by the 
Creator. Orpheus speaks of this egg. 

Kggs of Nuremberg. (See Nubembkbu.) 

Pdsch eggs, (See Eabteb Eoos.) 

The serpent's egg of the Hmxds. This 
wonderful egg was hatched by the joint 
labour of sevonil serpents, and was 
buoyed into the air by their hissing. 
The person who caught it had to ride off 
at full speed, to avoid being stung to 
death ; but the possessor was sure to 
prevail in^every contest or combat, and 
to bo courted by those in power. Pliny 
says he had seen one of these eggs, and 
that it was about as large os a mwerate- 
sixed apple. 

Phbaseb^d Proverbs : 

2}onH put all mur eggs in ofie basket. 
Don’t venture all you nave in one specu- 
lation ; don’t put all your property in 
one bank. The allusion is obvious. 

Fron^thc egg to the apples. (Ltilin, 
” ah oi'o usque ad mala.") From first to 
last. The lloraans began their ‘ * dinner ” 
with eggs, and ended with fruits called 
”nmla.” 

I have eggs on the spit. 1 am very 
busy, and cannot attend to anytl^ig 
else. The reference is to >flstii^eggs 
on a spit. Ihey were first boBed, then 
the yolk was taken out, braided up with 
spices, and put back again; tt eggs 
were then drawn on a and 

roasted. As ibis requited both despatch 
and constant attention, the persem in 
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charge could not leave them. It must 
be remembered that the word ** spit*’ hod 
at one time a much wider meaning than 
It has now. Thus toasting- forlu and 
the hooks of a Dutch oveu were totmed 
spits. 

to toll }on, 1 write uliort JiMirsais 
Low ; I hii\e eggs on tlie npit."- ,Su-i/t. 

1 got egy^fih' my mmiey means I gave 
valuable money, aud received instead 
such worthless things fis eggt. When 
Wolsey- accused the Earl of Kildare for 


Wolsey accused the Earl of Kildare for 
not taking Desmoud prisoner, the Earl 
replied, “He is no more to blame than 
his brother Ossory, who (not with- 
standing his high promises) is glnd to 
take eggs for his money,” i.o. is willing 
to be imposed on, {Vauqnon : Kutory 
of Irelana^ 1G38.) 

Like as two cygs. Exactly alike. 

"Tljoy wty we «re aliirist im like au eggs.”— 
ShtiKanjiearc : Talf, i. 

iSura as rygs is eggs. Professor de Mor- 

§ an Bugf^ests tliat this is a corruption of 
Ic logician’s formula, “ j; is j (Notes 
and Queries,) 

Teach your grandmother to suck eggs, 
Atteiuiiting to teach your oldci'S and 
superiors. 'JThe Erenoli say, “The gos- 
lings want to drive the geese to jiasturc " 
(Les oisoHs renteni menvr Us ois /ntifre). 
There is reason m roasting eggs. Even 
the most trivial thing has a rcuison for 
being done in one wuiy rather than in 
some other. When wood • fires were 
usual, it was more comniou to roust eggs 
thtui to boil them, and some care w'os 
required to prevent their being “ ill- 
roosted. all on one side,” as Touchstone 
says {As Tou Like Jt, hi, 2). 

One likes tlio pltmeniit'e wiug, and tme the leg ; 
Tho vulgar lK)il, tJie leitrned rtiaef an egg.” 

Pope : h}U«tU'4k, Ir. 

To tread ujton eggs. To walk gingerly, 
as if walking over eggs, whitji ore easily 
broken. 

Will yon tale eggs for your inoney / 
“ Will you allow your^lf to be imposed 
uj)on P Will you take kicks for nalf- 
^peuce V ” This saying was in vogue 
when eggs were plentiful os' black- 
berries. 

*‘Aly liDuest friend, will you take eggs for 
mune) "i"- &hak€«pmra: Wiaterli TVi/r, i. s. 

■gg F6«uit. In Oxford the Saturday 
preceaing Shrove Tuesda 3 ' is so called ; 
it is also called Egg-Saturday» because 
pasch eggs ai'e provided for the students 
on that day. 

ltgg4llp,Xgg4iot*llg^afig. Drinks 
composed of wann spiced me, with sugar, 
ipim and eggs ; or eggs beaten up with 
.wine, sweeteped and flavouredj^. 


or A corruption 

of the Saxon i^gian ^ incite). The 
Anglo-Saxon eegy and l^ndiua^an eg, 
means a “ sharp point ” — Whence edge-h 'og 
(hed^hog), a nog witli shi^ points, 
rolled in Danish pin-Mwin (thorny 
swine), and in French where 

epic is tlio Latin spic’nla (spikes). 

Sgff Saturday ahovey Egg- 
PExar:) 

Sgg-trot. A cautious, jog-trot jmee, 
like that of a good housewife riding to 
market with eggs in her panniers. 

Sgil. Brother of Welaud, tlio Vulcan 
of Nortliem m>dhology. Egil was a 
great archor, and a tale is told of him 
the exact countorpai-t of the famous 
stoiy about William Tell : One day 
King Nidiiug commanded Egil to shoot 
an applo off the head of his son, Egil 
took two well-selected arrows from his 
quiver, and when asked by the king 
why he took two, replied (as the Swiss 
peasant to Gesslor), “To shoot thee, O 
tyrant, with the second, if I foil.” 

Bgis. {See iEuis.) 

Sglantlne (3 syl.). Daughter of 
King Pepin, and bride of her cousin 
Valentine, the brother of Orson. She 
soon died. iValentow and Orson.) 

Madame Llglantine. The prioress in 
Chau€oi‘’B Canterbury Tales, Good- 
nutured, wholly imoront of the world, 
vain of her courtly manuers, and noted 
for her partiality to lap-dbgs, her deli- 
cate oath, “by sqjnt Eloy,” her ciitun- 
iug the Service swetely in her nose,” and 
her speakiug French “ after the soole of 
Stratford atte Bowe.” 

Sgo and Non^JCgo. “Ego” means 
I myself ; “ Non-ego” means the objec- 
tive world. They are terms used by 
Fichte (1762-1814) to explain j^is Ideal- 
ism. According to this philoscnihei*, the 
Ego posits or embraces the %lu-ejjo^ 
Take an example: A tree is an objeclr 
out of my ^rsonality, and therefore a 
part of thoNon-ogo. I see a tree; the 
tree of my braii^ a subjectiTe tree, the 
tree item is an^ibjective tree. B^oro 
1 can see it, the objective bree and the 
Bubiective tree must be like the two 
dooxB of a telegraphic apparatus ; the 
sender and reader must be in connection, 
the readwr must or take in the 
message sent. The or non- 

ego, must be engrafted into the ego. 
Applying this rale genes!id]yy all objects 
known, seen, heard, etc., by me become 
part of me, or the ejp posits the non-ego 
by subjective objectivity. 
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■golUHU' Ibe theoY7'MElliiOBjvhi4^ 
places man’s awnmm wnnmin^im. The 
correlative of altnnsm, or the theory 
which places our own gmtest hapjwess 
in making others happy. Broistti is 
selfisliiiess pure, altruiBiu is Bel£h heoc- 
volence. ^^Egoist,’’ a disciple of egoism. 

‘*70 say tbat each indiviaual sUall reap Ute 
h •neflta brought t-o biin by liia owu iKiwerit .... 
ia til onuucinte egoism as an ulumalepriudiile of 
00 idiict.’'— A>«icar.' Dat<io/£thie*t • 

ISg'otlMBU The too frequent use of 
th 3 word I ; the habit of ttuking^ about 
oneself, or of paialiug one's own doings.. 
** Egotist," one addicted to egotism. 

in Drydeu’s satire of Abaaiom 
ami Avhituphei, means France. 

“ Kg> pt and Tyruc^Hollanci] Intercept your trade. 

Ami .iPbiHitea [Fapiatsl )'<>«»■ wicred rites lu- 
vado." Part i. TUVS 


Wormwood wine. " Haml^ 
says to Laertes, WbuVt dnvk up 
i,e, drink wormwood wine to show voiu' 
lore to the dead Ophelia V In the jfWiy 
Hook of Ludgate we have the line (jf 
biiltfr eyseli and of eager [sour] wine." 
And in Shakespeare’s sonnets : 

“ 1 will drink 

Potions of aysoU, ‘gainst my strong Infection { 

No bittemetM that I will bitter thluK, 

Nor double iieuauce to correct coFrouilon," 

^ Muniicr ox), 

Blataddlbd. The meetings of the 
Welsh bards and otliers, now hold an- 
nually, for the eiicquragemoiit of Welsh 
literature and muHic. (Welali, "a ses- 
sions;" from eiatfdd^ to sit.) 

Xltlier. (Greek, hekater' ; Irish, ceach- 
iar ; Saxon, <!//«•. our "each," 

and agthei'y our "either.") 


Egyptian CroiKrn {The). That of 
Ujiper Egyi>t was a high conical white 
cap, terminating in a knob. That of 
Lower Egjpt was red. If a king gov- 
erned lK)th countries he wore both 
crowns (that of Lower Egypt outsido the 
other). Tills double crown was called a 
psehent. 

M ian Days. The last Monday in 
a second Monday of Auuust, and 
the third Monday of Becembor. So 
called because Egyptian astrologers 
marked them out. 

“ Tliroe dsys there are in tli^ enr wlilch we cull 
£g.\ ptbin 1 M> 8.“— iSoxun MS. (BrltlBh Miucuin). 

i;ffirptian4P€Stltra]a ( Thd ) . The six 
great festivals of the ancient Egyptians 
were — ® 

1. Tliat of Bubagtis (=;l)iaiiaf or the 
mooii)^; * 

2. That of Busins, in honour of Isis ; 
That of Sa'iis (szMInerva, Hermils, 
or Wisdom) 1 

4. That of Helxoo&lis, in honour of the 
sun ; • 

6. lliat.of Butis, or Buto, the goddess 
and 

C. That of FaprSmis (;=; Man or ArSs, 
thegodof Woi). 

Eldmr^down. The down of the 
eider duck. ' This duel is common in 
Greenland, Iceland, and the Islands 
north and west of Scotland. It is 
about the sbse of a goose, and receives 
its distinctive name from the river Eider, 

> in Beonuuck. 

BIkofk BMil'iiltS IHortraiture of the 


l^jiu^dam FsurljpaB (Latin). Of the 
same kidney ; of the same sort. 

*‘Lonl nurtington, Lord Derby, Mr. C’ljlldci'K, 
and orbcr.H ajiudem /(irirtfl*.** -*\<;*c‘*fpfi/>t'r jxoa- 
yraiihy Nu\ ember, 18(0. 

Id Dora'do, Golden illusion ; a 
laud or means of unbounded wealth. 
OrelLa'na, lieutenant- of Pissarro, pre- 
tended ho had discovoi'od a land of gold 
{ei dorado) between tho rivers Orino'co 
and Am'azon^ in South America. Sir 
Walter llaleigh twice visited Guia'na 
as the spot indicated, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its enormous 
wealui. Figuratively, a source of wit, 
wealth, or abundance of any kind. 

The real " land of gold" is Galifoniia, 
and not Guiana. (iSec Balnxbabbi.) 

“Tbo wholo comedy is s sort o| Bl Dorado of 
wit.”- 7’, /■ 

V El Dorado (masculine), "the gilt 
one," can hardly refer to a country; 
it seems more hkoly to refer to some 

rince ; and we arc told of a prince in 

outh America who was every day 
powdered vPith gold-dust blown througn 
a reed. If this is admitted, no wonder 
those who sought a golden country wero 
disappointed. 

la ]b|ftuito de AntediM'ra is the 

Begent remando, who took the city of 
Anteque'ra from the Moors in 1419< 

jEl lalutiu aThe religion of the Mos- 
lems* The words mean " the resigning 
one’S'Sell to God." 

El Bd'dr. One pf the good kugelSf 
aooording to the Koran. 1 ^ , 


A boc^ atCrihUCted to Caikri^^L, Elagili'idiia A Syro-Pbcsniciati sun- 
but claimed;;^ John Oanden, BiihOp or god, represented under die fom of a 

Exete. " E««isiria whody and en)y faugeeonical stone^ TheBoman emperor, 

my mventioti." Lmer m iCarcnsAiixaBttaAntohlntta, waaso^ 

the Lord Chancellor^ - beeauae# ehildliODd he waf priest of the 
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Sun -god. Of all the Homan emperors 
none exceeded him *in debauchery and 
sin. He reigned about four years (b.c. 
218-222), and died at the age oi eighteen. 

This niadniau invited the principal men 
of Koine to a banquet, and smothered 
them in a shower of roses. 

Kla'lne (2 syl.). The “lily maid of 
Astolat*’ {(ruildjovd^ \n Surmj)^ who 
loved Sir Lancelot “with that love 
which was her doom.” Sir Lancelot^ 
being sworn to celibacy, could not have 
married her, even if he had lieen willing; 
and, unhappily, what little love lie had 
was bestowed on the queen. Elaine felt 
that her love was a vam thing, and died. 
According to her last request, the bed on 
which she died was placed on a liarge, 
and on it was laid her dead brjdy, ar- 
rayed in white, a lilv in her riglit hand, 
and a letter avowing her love in the left. 
An old dumb servitor steered and rowed 
the barge up the river, and when it 
stopped at the palace staith, King 
Artlnir ordered tlie liody to he brought 
in. The letter lieing read, Arthur ui- 
rected that the maiden should be buried 
like a ipieon, with her sad story blazoned 
on her tomb. The tale is taken from 
Sir T. Malory’s llUiory of Ptuitoc Arthur ^ 
pari iii. Tennyson turned it into blank 
verse. (Idylls of the Kiuy ; £lmne.) 

EUw’motlie'riiiiii (Gi-eek, the metal- 
ptatf heasi). An extinct animal, between 
tlio horse and the rhinoceros. 

SSlierioh. The most famous dwarf 
of German romance. He aided the 
Einnoror Otnit (wlio ruled over Lom- 
bardy) to gain for wife the Soldaii's 
daugutcr. (2'he Jlrldetihueh.) 

Elbow. (Anglo-Saxon, d^boya ; d=z 
an ell, ffoyaerzn. miw.) 

A knight of the elbow. A^ambler. 

At one's eloow. Close at hand. 

To elbow one's teay %n. To push one’s 
way through a cx*uwd ; to get a place by 
lio<')k or crook. 

To elbow out; to be elbowed mi. To 
sujicrscde ; to bo ousted by a riVlil. 

rp to one's elbow [in work]. Very 
busy, or full of work. Work piled up to 
oiio^B elbows. • 

Elbow Groaoo. Perspiration ex- 
cited by hard mouual labour. They sdNr 
“ Ijlbow grease is the best furniture oil.” 

Elbow Room. Sufficient space for 
the work in hand. 

Elbowo. Out at elbows. Shabbily 
dressed (applied to men only) ; meta- 
phorically, ^ort of money ; haekneyed; 


stale : thus, we say of a play which has 
beeu^cted too often that it is worn out 
at elbows. It is like a coat wliich is 
no longer presentable, being out at the 
elbowa 

Eldon Hole. £lden Hole needs filling. 
A reproof given to great bxaggarts. 
Elden Hole is a deep pit in I)erby8|;iire 
Peak, said to be fathomless. (S^ 

W. icon : Tevei’il of the Peak, cli. iii.) 

Elder Brethren. (See TnmiTT 
Houbk.) 

Elder- tree. Sir John Maundeville, 
speaking of the Pool of Sil'oe, ^'ayH, 
“ Fast by is tlio elder-tree on which 
Judas hanged himself .... when he sold 
and betrayed our Lord. ” Shakespeare, 
in Love's labour's Lost, v. 2, says, 
“ Judas was hanged on an elder.” (Se’^ 
Fiu-tbee.) 


.1 iKlas be jH])ed 
Witb Jet^ish stllrr. 

Aud Bitben ou an elder tiuo 
Hanged biiiiKtd.'* 

rUi's Plomnnn; ViHion. 


Eleanor CroMoe. Chauino 

Cbobs.) 


Eleat io FbUoeophy. Foimded by 
Xcmmh'anos of Elea alxmt b.c. />30. 
The Ionic school lielieved there was but 
one element; the Eloatics said there 
were four or six, as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, odd and even, 
from the antagonisms of which visible 
objects sprang : Thus, Ttre is heat act- 
ing on dryness; Atr heat utiiug 
on moisture; ITater is raid acting on 
moisture ; and Marth is cold acting on 
dryncst. (See btdow.) 

The New Pleatic •School was founded 
by Leucippos of El'ea, a disciple of Zeno. 
He wholly discarded phantasmagoric 

theory, and conniied his attention to 
the physical properties of the visible 
worla. He was the father of ijfieAtotmc 
System^ in which the agency of chance 
again revived. ^ 

laecampa&e and Amrida. Sweet- 
meats whi^ confer immoi-tality (Latin, 
hdmium camp&na or inula eatnpAna). 
PUuy tells UB thf plant so called eprang 
from Helenas tears. Tlie sweetmeat so 
called ifl a coarse sugar-candy. There 
wasalso an electuary so called, said to 
cure wounds given in fight 

*' Hors, take this OHseiice of plecninimno ; 

KIbo ut>, Bir Georvu, itnd tight again." 

MiroclePSnf o/St. Georffi. 


Slaiitor. A prince who bad a vote 
in the eleotion td the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Kapoleoii broke up the old G^- 
man em|nre, ai^ tbe coU^ of electors 
fell asunder. 
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The Great FM'Ctor, Frederick William 
of Braudeuburg (1620- 1688). • 

Electricity (from the Greek ehk^ 
irnthy amber). Thal&s (b.C. 600) ob- 
fierved that amber whew nibbed attracted 
light Riibstaiice», uud thin observation 
followed out ha« led to the present 
Bcuonco of electricity. 

“ IlriKlit umber Bliinea on lii.s electric throne.*’ 
Pancin: £conowft of Xatnrtifi 2. 

Nrnaiive and positive electricity. Two 
opposite conditions of the electric state 
of bodies. At one time electricity was 
('unsidered a fluid, as heat was thought 
to Im) caloric. Everybody was tliought 
to liiivo a certain quantity. If a body 
contained more than its normal quan- 
tity it was said to be positive ; if less, it 
was said to bo negattve in this reqioct. 
Anotlier theory was that there wore two 
different elcctnc fluids, which iicutralisod 
each other when they came in coutiict. 
Electricity is now supposed to bo a iiioro 
condition' like heat and motion ; hut its 
<‘uergy is set in action Iw some molecular 
disturbance, such iis nnction, rupture, 
and chemical action, Tho old terms aro 
still retained. 

Eleotro-Blolcgy. Tlio aciouco of 
electricity as it is connected with tho 
jihenomeiia of living beings. Also the 
effect of animal magnetism ** on living 
creatures, said to produce sleep, stupor, 
aucsthi^ia, etc. 

Sleotro-Clieiiilstry. That branch 
of cliornistry wdiich treats of electricity 
us an energy affecting lliemical changes. 

Slec'tm^. Soyif^thiug to be licked 
lip ; a medicine made ‘‘ thick and slab,” 
w'hicli cannot be imbibed like a liquid 
nor lK>lted like a pill, Iflit which must be 
licked up like lionoy. (Greek, ek^lcieho.) 

Sloem^a'sniMii* Ektnmt^ynum se- 
pitlen pains tui (Alms on your fatheris 
, Meat.) 

Elegant Sxtraeta. The 8dth Foot, 
remodelleil in 1813, after the numerous 
court - martials which then occurred. 
I'he officers of the refiTneiit were »b- 
inoVod, and officers drafted from other 
regiments wero substituted in their 
pWes. The 8>'lth is now Coiled the 
** Second Battalion of tlie Shropshire 
* Light Infantry.” The first battalion is 
tho old 23rd. 

f At the ITnivenity of Oambri^q, in 
the good timeS| some few men were 
too good lb" he plucked and not good 
enough for the poll ; a line was drawn 
below the poll-list) and these lucky 


unfortunates, allowed to |)ass, were uiok- 
named the Ekyan ( Ej tracts. 3'hore was 
a similar limlio in the honour-list, called 
the Gulf, in allusion to a Scripture pas- 
sage well know'll and thus parodied, 

Between them \in the pult\ and us [»« 
the hoffottr-lists] tlicre is a gieat gulf 
fixed,” etc, 

SleglBM, (•S'v llEXAMKTKiis ond 

PENTAHETBHS.) 

ElWmente, nrcordiug to Aristotle. 
Aristotle mniutiiined that thei'e are four 
elements— fire, air, w'ater, and earth : 
and tliis oHsertion has been tlie subject 
r)f very un w'ise rid i culo. Moiloru ohemists 
maintain the same fact, but have selected 
four new w'oitis for the four old ones, 
and instead of tho tonu "element,” use 
‘ ‘ material forms. ” We say that matter 
exists under four fonns : Die imponder- 
able (caloric), tliogifticous (air), the liquid 
(w'liter), and the solid (earth), and this 
is all the ancient pliilosophers meant by 
their four elements or elemental forms. 
It was EmpeiVocles of Sicily who first 
maintained that fire, air, earth, uud 
water are the four elements ; but he 
called them Ztuis, Hera, G(»a, and Po- 
sei'don. (T/itio, eleo for oko, Vossius 
says; nb ant. eleo pro oteoy t.e, cresco, 
quod omnia crcscaut ac nascautur,^^ 
l4atm, eleinenhm. to grow out of.) 

“ Let iiH ilio ul’cat pliiloHui'licr [Arlsiotle] at- 

W'lUl .... 

HiscUMMontw,* Earrli, Water, Air, am) Firo’ ; . , , 

TpII w h) Mm'hc Pimple elrumni a an* fnur ; 

W’lo ju^t «o many ; why not Iimm <»r iwor(‘ 

lUwImrtrc: C'x^rtirm, \ . 

V Tho first of these forms — viz. 
"Calorie/J or tJie imponderable matter 
of heat, in now attributed to a mere con- 
dition of matter, like motion. 

Elephant. The elephant which sup- 
ports the w’orld is called "Muha-pudma,” 
and the thg tortoise which siqiports the 
elephant is called ” Chiikwa.” In some 
of tho. Eastern mythologies ^ve ore told 
tliat the world stands on the backs of 
eight elephants, called ^Achteqvod- 
jams,”^ 

SlephM&t (The). Symbol of temper- 
ance, eternity, and sovereignty. (6'^'^ 
Wbite Eleft^avt.) 

**l.'eterMU6 ett snr uiie inrMiallle 

renuienuir Pbllti>l>e,uarun efspliAst aur l4*(iiiH e»r. 
mpiiif lui petit uarc4>ft ann^ Oe : 

Uictionnuive do la i^le, \ ol. i. p. Sm. 

Elapluuit. (See White Elphant.) 

Only an elephant can bear mekphunt' e 
load. An Indian proverb : Only a great 
man can do the work of a great man ; 
also, the burden ia more than 1 ran bear ; 
it is a load fit for on elephant- 
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Xlepbant Paper. A lar^o- sized 
drawing-pa^er, meas^ug 20 inches by 
23. There is also a double elephant 
paper/’ measuring 40 inohes by 26j. 

Blephaat aail Castle. A public- 
house sign at Newington, said to derive 
its name from the skeleton of an ele- 
phant dug up near Battle Bridge in 
1714. A nint-hoaded spear lay hy the 
remains, whence it is conjectured that 
the creature was killed by the* British in 
a fight with the Romans. {2'he T*me 9 .) 

Inero is another public-house with 
tlie same sign in St. Pauoras, probably 
intended to represent on olepliaut with a 
howdoh, 

Slepliaa'ta, in Bombay, is so called 
from a stone elephant, wmich carried a 
tiger on its back, and formerly stood 
near the landiug-pli^oe on the south side 
of tlie island. It lias now nearly dis- 
appeared. llie natives call it ^ahra- 
pooreo (cave town), from its cave, 130 
feet long. {Chow~c/iotv.) 

Klephan'tlne (4 syl.). Heavy and 
ungainly, like an elephant. In Rome, 
the rosters of the Semite, magistrates, 
generals, and emperors were called ele- 
phantine books, because they were made 
of ivory. In geology, the elciihautino 
period was that notea for its numerous 
largo thick-skinned animals. The dt#- 
f‘a»e called olephauti'asis is when the 
limbs swell ana look like those of an 
elephant more than those of a human 
beuig. 

nenaialAn BKsnterlea, The rc< 

ligious rites in honour of Pemo'tor or 
Cords, i)erfonned at Eleu'sis, in At tica. 

XleTatlon of tho Hoot {The) . The 
celehi-ant lifting up the conseci-ated 
wafers ” above his head, that the people 
may see tho paten and adord^*the Host*’ 
while his back is turned to the congre- 
gation. 

Sloven (Anglo - Saxon, 
wnd = ei;/, lefone = Jef, left). One left 
or one moi'e after counting ten (the 
fingers of the two hands). Twelve is 
Two lof (two left) ; all the other teens 
up to 20 represent 3, 4,* 5, etc. + ten. 
If would seem that at one time persons 
did not count higher than twei^, Igit 
in a more advanced state they required 
higher numbers, and iutroduoea the 
** teen ” s^es, Omitting eleven and 
twelve, which would be intern and twa- 
tmu 

SlovonTlioiiiaBd Vtrgliu; Wsiila 
being aske^ in marri^ by a pagan 


prince, fled towards Borne with her 
eleven thousand virgins. At Cologne 
they were all massacred by a party of 
Huns, and even to the present hour 
‘‘their bones’’ are exhibits to visitors 
through windows in the wall. Maury 
s^B timt Ursula’s handmaid was named 
UtideeimeilUf and that the legend of lier 
eleven thousand vimns rose out of this 
name. (Zeyetides Seuae$.) 

deveatlk Hour (Al the). Just in 
time (Matt. xx. 1). 

Xlf (v/i/ra/, Elves, Anglo-Saxon, «■(/■) 
Properly, a mountain fay, but more 
loosely applied to ^osc airy creatures 
that dance on the grass or sit in the 
leaves of trees and delight in the full 
moon. They have fail* golden haii-, 
sweet musical voices, and magic h.^rps. 
Tliey have a king and queen, marry jmd 
arc given in mamage. They imper- 
sonate the shimmering of the air, tho 
felt but indefinable melody of Nature, 
and all the little prettiiiesscs which a 
lover of the country sees, or thinks he 
sees, in hill and dale, copse and meadow, 
gross and tree, river and moonlight. 
Spenser says that Prome'thens called tho 
man he made “ Elfc,” w'ho found a maid 
in the garden of Ado'ni^ whom he called 
“ Fay,’’ of “ whom all Fayres siiring.” 

“ Of these tv tulflflity i»er)i>Ie Hhnrtly urew, 

And imiRBant kings, wblvk all lUe wurld mhi- 

And to tlieniHeh'CR all nations did sulidne/* 

Ftttrie interne, li. », atniiza 7o.eri'. 

Elf and Oobliny as derived from Guelf 
and Ghibelline, it mentioned in Johnson 
(article GoBLUf), though the words 
existed long before those factious arose. 
Heyliu (in his Co9tnogiHnphy^ p. 130) tells 
US that some sujgiorted that opinion in 

"lied Elf Itfloeland, a per^u gtuiy 
dressed is called a red elf (raud dim, in 
allusion to a superstition tmit dw'arfs 
wear scarlet or red clothes. ^ (jyi aVs 
Sayoi,) Black elves are ova spiriflP?^ 
white elves, good ones. 

Xlf-wrraws. Arrow-heads of the 
neolithic period! The riiafts of these 
arrows ware xaeds, and the heads were 
pieces of flist, careful^ sharpened, and 
80 adjusted as to detach themselves from 
the shaft and remain in ^ wounded 
body. At one time they were supposed, 
tp M riiot by elves at people and cattle 
out of malioe or revenge. 

** Tliers every hem tigsaA exiwrfc7if:« kiumi* 
Hov^vriaged Vlfb fstSi lUsIr elf'Skot armirsi 

WlMn*i!he stdkeweaer sammer food 
Or «?releliSi| on wtb iho Iwiuy^iDit Tielfm 
Its.” (MHne: Btiperetmone, 
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BIfiflre. The ignis - fatuus. The 

name of this elf is Will o' the 
Jack lanthom, PM-a-liuktem^ dr lut 
o' the oanstiok (caadtratick). 

Uf-UiiUL The leahn ruled over hf 
Oberou, Khag of Faery. King James 
says : ** 1 thi& it is liker Yir'rilis Oampi 
Ehjm nor an^rthing that ought to be he- 
lieyed by Ghruitian 8 .'*(/)<moi}o/ 0 ^^ti.d.) 


Xlf-loeka. Tangled hair. It is said 
that one of the fayourito amusements of 


Queen Mab is to tie {Moplo's hair in 
knots. When Edgar impersonates a 
madman, he elfs ail his hair in knots." 
(Lear, ii. 3.) 

“This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes nS;>b<mim in the iiiubt, 

And itakes [? eakeaj the elf-lecka lu foul shittiah 
haii-a.’^ 

(niaJOttpeate ; Jtomen <tnd JUIM, t. 4. 


Xlf-iiiaark«d« Tliose bom with a 
natural defect, according to the ancient 
Scottish superstition, are marked by tlio 
elves for mischief. Queen Margaret 
colled Richard 111.— 


TInm elflab-markM^aliortive. rooting lioa i **— 
HHaketpttire : Btekard ITt.^ i. «*l. 

SlMhot. Afflicted with some un- 
known disease, and simposcd to have 
been wounded by an eltln arrow. The 
rinderpest wouJd^ in the Middle Ages, 
have been ascribed to elf-shots. 

Elf- ARROWS.) 


KUlBu The first f Risking. He ruled 
over India and' America. XMiMle Age 
Eommu'e.) 

Elagin Xdplileg* A collection of 
ancient bos-rdiefs and statues made by 
Lord Elgin, and sentt(iEngland in 1812. 
They are chiefly fragments of the Par'- 
thenon at Athens, dbd were purchased 
by the British Government for £33,000, 
to be |)laced in the Britiidi Museum (1816). 
(Elgin pronounced * giu/ aa iu Segift.) 


SHa. A t$99tf de plmne adopted by 
Charles Lfmb, (jfyeags of £lia!) 


“The adoiiUon of this Aignature was piirelr 
^ttTidentafa L»mb^ flm contribution to the 
~mloH Mametve wm S Oescrlption of the old 
Boutii-Bes, Hnuse, wheiw' M bad paased n few 
months* novitiate as a clerk;, . , and remember- 
ing the naijne of a gay ligbt-bearted forelgoer, 
who fluttered there at time, substitute his 
name for bis own "‘•Ta 


Bli'ali, in tbe satire of Ahalw^ and 
Ach\U>p}iel^ by Bn^den and Tate, is 
meant for Henry Bennet, Earl of Ar* 
lington. Eliab was one of the ddefii of 
• the QaditOs who Joined David at Ziklag. 
(t Chron. zii. 9.) 


^ “ HarS'ttie^k to do BlfathTight; 
Long ]^th tbs royal tmndiNw^ {Cbsrles I1.J be 

And flrm In aiC^ tame of fSuved.** 


AOfoloMi and 9904, 


lili'Aklm. Jehoiakim, King of Judah, 
(B.C. 635, 610-598.) 

SlTdiire (3 syl.). A legendary king 
of Britain, advanced to we throne in 
place of his elder brother, Arthgallo, 
supposed by him to be dead. Arthgallo, 
alter a long mole, returned to his 
country, and Elidure resigned to him 
the throne. Wordsworth has a poem on 
'the subject. 

SUglbll^ and Datrlmentala. Sons 
whidi are socially good and bad partieHy 
to be introduced to daughters w'ith a 
view of matrimony. 

“The County FamlUeM of the ITtUted Kimid4»n 
i« iisefnl re ail whn arv concerned with iineHtioua 
f>f prchcdoncc, and especial ly useful tf> iiiot.liers 
who desire to diHttnguish iieMreen ‘ eligibtes ' end 
Sietrifnentals.’ ATofe* mid Queriee, February 1st, 
IHSU. p. us. 

Email's lIslOBS. Certain stoues on 
Mount Carmel are so called. Stan- 
ley, Simi and l^aleMiue . ) 

V Similar formations are those called 
“ The Virmu Mary's Peas " Com- 

pare also tne Bible story of Lot's wife. 

The story Is that the owner of the land refused 
t(» supply the wnnts of the prophet, and conse- 
quently ills ineloiis were transformed Into stones. 

Bliitt'liiata (4 syl.). To turn out of 
doors ; to turn out of an equation every- 
thing not essential to its oou^tionB. 
(Latm, e Ihninc^ out of doors.) 

XUot (fteorge), A mm de plume of 
Marian Evans (Mrs. Cross), author of 
Adam Bede, etc. (1820-1880). 

Ell 0 tt% Tnllora. The Ifith Hussars, 
now the 15th f King* sj Hussars, previously 
called the Idth, or kmg's own royal light 
dragoon guards. In 1759 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elbtt enlisted a large number of 
tailors on strike into a cava^ regiment 
modelled after the Prussian hussars. 
This regiment so highly distinguished 
themselves, that George III. granted 
them the lignour of bmug called " the 
king's royal." 

Ellnw. Dido, ^een of Carthage* A 
Phcenician name signifying heroic, bravo. 

Nec me meminliwe idgcblt RHssoi." , 

, mytl: jS;Hetd,lv.ia5, 

X Dido was the niebe of the Bible 
Jeaebel. Ithobal I., king Of T^yn (1 
Kings zvi 13)^bad lor children HOlus, 
Marg6nuiL and Jezebel. Of these Belne 
was the father of Pi^alicm and Dido. 
Sbuce Jezebel was Dido's aunt, 

MUn'ma Xdefmmg or psinimony ; 
Greek, fi^-eist^ of liMi'na 

end PeruTsa, but they ooidd never agree 
any snbiect. Foma 

QttemefVodkiL) i , , 
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SllTa'gor (4 Ayl.). A cold vonomous 
fltrcam which issued from Niflheiiu, and 
ill tlio abyss called the Giuuuuga Gap, 
hardening into hiyer upon layer of ic«. 
{Scandt naviau mytkuhyy,') 

Ellidr of Life. A ruby, supposed by 
the alchemists to prolong life iiiacdiutely. 
The tincture for transmuting metals was 
also culled an elixir. ^Aiubic, el or id 
ikitiry the iksir (? coction).) {Sec Am- 
IlITA.) 

“ He Hint has 4M»rr Hu* Fluwer of the Sun, 

The ijorfecf iiiiij A^hieli werall Elixir. . . . 

Can confer honour, lo\e, rcMiiert, long life, 

U[\ n sateti , valour, yea, anil viemry. 

To whom he will. In eiHrlit-umHweiity days 

I'll make an old man of fourncore a child. 

lien JoMon: The Alchemmt, 11. 1. 

SUxabeth had pet names for all her 
favourite courtiers ; ijf.e. : 

Tlie mother of Sir John Noixis she 
called “ My own Crow.” 

Burghley was herj|‘ Spirit.” 

MounGoy she termed her “Kitchen- 
maid in Ireland.” 

Elisabeth lins given more variants 
than any other Christian name : Eliza, 
l.sa, Isabel, Lizzy, Klizalieth, Elisalietta, 
Botty, Bctliiia, lless, Bensy, etc. 

Elisabeth of Bungary {St,). Patron 
Riiiut of queens, being hei*8olf a queen. 
(ri07-l‘2;il.) 

Sllzabe'than. After the style of 
tilings in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Elizabethan arcliitoeture is n. mixture of 
Gotlkic and Italian, prevalent in tlie 
roigijB of Elizabeth and James I. 

Ell (Anglo-Saxon ilii, an ell). It is 
said that tlie English oil was the lengtli 
of Henry I.*s arm, but the ordinary 
lengUi of a man’s ann is about a yard, 

Gire fnm an xnehy and heUl take an ell. 
Give him a little licence, and he will take 
groat liliertics, or make great eiicroach- 
iiients. 'Hio oil was no detiuite h ugth. 
I’he English ell wa.s ia inclidll, the Scotch 
ell only iiicho.s, while the Flemish oil 
was tlirec -(jiiartors of a yard and a French 
ell a yard and a half. This indefinite 
ineiusiire cxpre.sscs the uneortointy of the 
length to wliieh i»ei*son8 w'ill go%o whom 
you give the inch of lilH'rty. Some will 
go tlie French ell : whi’e others of n.ore 
modesty of more Uiuited* desires will bo 
(Hitisfieu with the shorter measures. 

EU-wnad {The The grogi> 

of stars called “ Orion’s Belt.” 

Tliv Kiutf'A Kiln and, now f«)iiljiilUy termed tUe 
‘ Bell of Orioii.* "—Uovu : TaIm, etc. 

Ella, or Alla. King of Nortbumher- 
laud, who married Cunstance . {Chnueer: 
Man of la ti es Tale.) {See CUKeTANCE.) 


Elliot. In the Hlark Dwarf y by Sir 
Walter Scott, are seven of that name, 
viz. Halbert or Hobbie Elliot, of the 
Heugh-foot (a farmer) ; Mrs. Elliot, bis 

ruudxiiother ; John and Harrj’, his 

rothers ; and Lilias, Jean, and Amot, 
liis sisters. 

EUyTloiL The souls of the aneient 
Dioiids, which, being too good for hell, 
and not good enough for licuven, arc 
^Mjrmitted to wander upon earth till the 
judgment day, when they will be ad- 
mitted to a higher state of being. ( ITeUk 
■mythology.) 

Elmo’s Fire (iSY.). ComazantHy ortice- 
tric lights occasionally seen on tlie masts 
of ships lieforc and" after a storm ; so 
called by the Spaniards because St. Elmo 
is with them the patron siunt of sailors. 
{See Castor and Pollux.) 

“ Sudden, liroHkiutf on (tieir raidiirpd hIkIiI. 

Ajiiteavpd tlip H|t|pndour of St. GIUKri Jia'IM 
II (Mile ; Orlando Furioso, hook i\. 

Eloblm. The genus of which ghosts, 
Cheinosh, Dagou, Baal, Jahveh, etc., 
w^ere species, ’flie ghost or spectre 
which appeared to »Sam (1 Sam. xxviii. 
14-20) is called Elohim. “ 1 see Elohim 
coming up out of the earth,” said the 
witch ; and Saul asked, “ "What is HE 
likcV” {Huxley : Nineteenth Cent an/, 
March, 1880.) 

“The word Elflhiin is often neplled m the Uiiih* 
to the K«>d» of the (ieutih‘!».‘'- Unoriudut Jleijtn- 
miKii* uj fltidorf/, i'hni> ^ >>• 

If 111 theology, Eluhirii (the plural of 
Elbjih) means the “ Lord of Hostsi” or 
Lord of all power and mlj^ht. Jehovah 
siguifios rather jhe God of mercy and 
forgivguesa Hence, Elohim is used to 
express the God of creation, but Je- 
hovah the God of the covenant of 
nierey. 

“Kloidin drsiuiiafoB Lhe fulueHS of l)i\iue 
yaw’vr. "—Rehuiouis BHf}fvloi)mUa. 

Elohlx’tio. and JehoTis'tto Sertp- 
ttires. The Pentateuch is stipposed by 
Bishop Colenso and many others to have 
been written at two widely’%iifereilb«M 
periods, because God is invnnably called 
Elo^him in some paragraphs, while in 
othem He is no less invariably called 
Jehovah. Th# Elohistic pai^mphs, 
being more simple, more primitive, more 
narrative, and more pastoral, are said to 
be the older ; while me Jehovistic jiara- 
graphs indicate a knowledge of geo- 
graphy and histor 3 % seem to exalt the* 
priestly office, and are altogether of a 
more elaborate character. Those who 
maintain this theory think that some . 
late transcriber has compiled the two 
Soriptttres and combined them into one, 
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much the same as if the four Gospels 
were collated aud welded togethei^mto 
u single one. To give one or two ex- 
amples: — Gen. i. 27, it is said, “So 
God {Eloihim) created man in His own 
image, (both) male and female ** ; 
whereas, in the next chapter (21-24), it 
is said tliat God {ijekovah) caused a deep 
sleep to fall on Adam, and that He then 
took from the sleeping man a rib and 
made it a woman ; nnd therefore 
the writer) a man shall cleave unto his 
wife, and the two be considered one 
flesh. Again (Gen. vi. 19) Elohim tells 
Noah, “Two of evoiy sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark, a male and a 
female” ; and (vii. 9) “There went in 
two and two unto Noali into t)ie ark, 
the male and the female, as God ( Elohim^ 
commanded Noah.” In Gen. vii. 2 
Jehovah tells Noah he is to make a 
distinction between oleau and unclean 
beasts, and that he is to admit the 
former by sevens and the latter bv twos. 
In tlie iirst example, the priestly clia- 
racter is indicated uy the moral, and in 
the latter by tlie distinction made 
between clean and unclean animals. Wo 
pass no opinion on this theory, but state 
it as fairly as we can in a few lines. 

Klol Patron saint of artists 

and smitns. He was*a famous worker in 
gold and silver, and was mode Bishop 
of Noyou ill the reign of Bag'obert. 
Probably the St. Eloi of Chaucer’s Prior- 
ess was St. Louis (St. ’Ixiy). 

" Tlier wiio aHot nanne, s piioresse. 

That Ilf liii'f fliiiyb dk waa fnl syniplc* and co} ! 

Hire gieite-tt ootli W'H’i Inid liy Hcynt 
Chauren CantnltMry Taleji, 

? We find reforeneo to “ Seynt Loy ” 
again in verse 7143. 


Elogneat. T/m* ol^ man chqwut. 
Isoc'rates, the Greek orator. When he 
heard that Grecian liberty was extiu’ 

S iiished b)p the battle of Chmrone'a, he 
ied of gnef. 

► dishonest victory 

At CbnronHn, fitml to lita^rty, 

V Killed with reiiort that old ninn elminent ** 
Hiltfm: Sonntta Cf’o Iwiy Margaret leg). 

The eloquent doctor » J^jeter Aure'olus, 
Archbishop of Aix, a sch^lmau. 


or Cannie Ehhie. The 
Black Dwarf, ahae Sir Edward Mauley, 
aiiae the Recluse, alieu the Wise Wight 
of MuckleataneMoor. {Sir Walter Seott: 
The Slack Stcar/.) 

BShda. The daughto of Gottlieb^ a 
farm tenant ^f Ptinoe fienrv of Hone- 
neck. The pnnee waa suffering severely 
from some maJady, and was tedd that be« 


would he cured if any maiden would 
give her life os substitute. Elsie 
vowed to do so, and accompanied the 
prince from Germany to Salerno. Hero 
Elsie surrendered herself to Lucifer, 
hut was rescued by the prince, W'ho 
married her. His health was perfectly 
re-established by the pilgrimage. ( Ln»q- 
fellow: 2'he OouUtt Legend.) 

BlTen. {See under Elf.) 

ElvidiiAl The hall of the goddess 
Hel (^.f.). 

Blvl'no. A rich farmer, in love with 
Ami'ua, the somnambulist. The fact of 
Ami'na being found in the bed of Count 
Kodolpho the day before the iveddiug, 
induces Elviuo to reject her hand and 
promise marriage to Liza>; but bo is 
soon uudeecivcHl — Ami’na is found to be 
innocent, and Luca to have been the 
paramour of onotlAr ; so Aini'ua and 
Elvi'no arc wedded under the happiest 
auspices. {helU'm'H ojwra^ La Sonnam^ 
hula.) {See Liza.) 

mvl'ra {Donna). A lady deceived 
by Don Giovanni, who dolucled her into 
a liaison with his valet, LejioreUo. 
{MozartU oprra^ Don Oiomnni.) 

Ehira. A lady wdio loved Erna'ni, 
the robber-captain, and head of a league 
against Don Carloe, afterwards Charhn 
V. of Spain. She was betrothed to Don 
Ruy Gomez do Silva, an old ^anish 
grandee, whom she detested, and Eniani 
resolved to rescue her ; but it so hap- 
pened that the king himself fell in love 
with her, and tried to win her. When 
Silva learned this, he joined the league ; 
but the kwffi overhearing the plot in 
concealment, arrested the conspirators. 
Elvira interceded for 4hem, and the king 

g ranted them a free pai*don. When 
mani was on the point of wedding 
Elvira, En^ni, being summoned to 
death by Silva, stabbed himself. ( VerdCe 
opera of Emani.) 

d'Tiali or XllUlL Irritable, peevish, 
spiteful ; full of little mischievous ways, 
like the elves. Our superstitious fore- 
fathers tnought such persons wore actu- 
ally “possessed” by elves; and elvish- 
markea is marked by elves or fairies. 
**TUqu clvish-inuTkcd. sbortlvs, rooting hog.'* 
ffhakeupMte: Hiehard III., i. X 

JEly'BiiiiiL Elysian Fielde. The Para- 
dise or Happy Land of the Greek poets, 
adjectiye) inGan| 

"O'er which were shadowy cast Ktysten gtesiris," 
THamom : Cattle of ludoUuctt 1. 44. 


** Would take tbejMisoaed soul, 
And lap it In ElrHittni." 

MitUn: Comut, 
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lU'zevir. Au editiou of a classic 
autlior, published and printed by the 
family of Ebscvir, rtiid said to be im- 
muciilato, Virgil, one of the master- 
pieces, is certainly incorrect in some 
places. (161)2-ir)'20.) 

Sm. llie unit of measure in printing. 
The standai'd is a pica M ; and the widui 
of a line is measured by the number of 
such M’s that ^ould stand side by side 
ill the “stick.” lliis dictionary Is in 
double columns ; each columti equals 11 
pica M’s in width, and ono M is allowed 
for the space between. ISome work is 
made up to lOJ, 20^, otc., ems; and for 
the hulf-em printers employ th$ letter N, 
Avhich is in width half a letter M. As 
no letter is wider than the M, and all 
narrower letters are fractions of it, this 
letter forms a vei-y conveuient standard 
for pj-inting purj)OSft8. 

Embargo. 7o /ay an embargo on him 
or it is to iin]K)8e certain conditions 
before you give your consent. It is a 
Portuguese and njiauLsh word, meaning 
ail oiuor issued by authority to prevent 
slii]i8 leaving port for a fixed period. 

Embarras do HiobOMO. Moro 
matter than ‘can bo used ; overcrowded 
w'ith facts or material, A publisher or 
editor who is overwhelmed with MSS., 
or contributions ; au author who has 
more iucideuts or illustrations in support 
of his theory than he cun produce, etc., 
have an embarras de richem*. 

Ember Days are tlie Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Ember Weeks 

Ember Week*. A roixuption of 
gaat'mr tem'para^ through the Dutch 
qmiem'per and Gkjnnan qnniemhvr. The 
four times are after Quadragesima 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, Holrrood Day 
{^q}temb€i^y imd St. Lucia Vl)ay {Decem- 
ber). The supposition that porsona sat 
in embers (or ashes) on those days is 
without foundation. 

Emblem is n picture with a hidden 
meaning ; the moaning is “ o^t into ’’ 
or “inserted in” the visible device. 
Tims, a balance is an emblem of justice, 
u'hite of purity, a sceptr^ot sovereignty. 
(Greek, m^halloy which gives tlie Gi'eek 
emhtima.) {See Apostueb, PATBOy 
SAiyts ) « 

Some of the most common and simple 
emblems of the Christian Church are — 

A chalice. The oucharist. 

The circle insct'ibcd in an equilateral 
triangle. To denote the oo-eot^ty and 
co^etATnity of Trinity. 


A ci‘os$. The Christian’s life and con- 
flict ; the death of Christ for man’s re- 
demption. 

A croicn. The reward of the perse- 
verance of the saints. 

A dove. The Holy Ghost. 

A hand frmn the eltntds. To denote 
God the Father. 

A lamby fiehy pelican^ etc., etc. Tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A^pkeeniXf The resurrection. 

Emblems of tbe Jewish Temple. 

{^iee Exod. xxv. 30-32 ; Kev. i. 12-20.) 

Golden eamtl^stiek. TIte Clnirclt. Its seven 
ibc Bcven Blunts of Grul. (Hcv. f v. o ) 

Tlio elnurln'md. The twrlve loaves the 

tnktpa of Iftraol. neiireseuted in the OoHiel 
hy the twelve uimstleM. 

The tneentui of sweet sitleefl. I*ni>er, liloh i isen 
to heaven as iuuense. (Rt*\ . v lii. a. 4.) 

The Ilolj/ of Uoliee. Tho imiion of ilie .Io\\r4n<4 
tvod's I ernliar itoo]tU» When tho tell wlurh 
HOiMimted It from the teiiiiUe wan “rent itt 
ra'ain/' it Nlfriiined that tlienref(»rth JimvbmimI 
(ientiips all fonned one iieople of (toU. 

Em'bryo means that which sivclls 
inside something (Greek, en-brn*0y which 
gives the Qrec^ cmb)von)i hence the 
child in the womb ; the rudiment in a 
plant before it shows itself in ii bud ; 
an idea not developed, etc. 

fim'slys. Tbe sisterdn-law of “ Duke 
TlKiseus/^ lieloved by tlie two kniglits, 
Pal'amou and Ar'cyte, the former of 
wliom had lier to wife. It is of this lady 
the poet says, “ITp roos the sun, and 
up rooB Emelyo ” (v. 2275). 

“ Tills pasBoth yect hy jrcor, and day aud day, 

Till it fol ooues In a niornc of May, 

That Kinolle, that fairei’ was to sreno • 

Than is riie lillo on hire {fi-t'in*. 

And frQSBcbof than the May with flouihi 
iiewc .... f, 

£r it was day. as sche wasvront hi do, 

Brlipwas arfseil." 

Chaucer : CmUerbnrp {The Kniahte'e Tulrl 

Bm'erolJ Isle. Ireland. This tonn 
was first used ^ Dr. Drenuan (1751- 
1820), in the poem called £rin. Of 
course, it refers to the bright green ver- 
dure of the island. 

“ An ememlil set la the ring of*ilie boh." 

Ciuthlawochree. 

“ Not one feeling of venpeance ri*esK,;ie t<» dctfle 
The CBUBO or the men of the Emerald Isle.*’ 

A’. J. Dreman : Prin. 

Embralds. According to tradition, 
if a sexpent its eyes u^n an emerald 
it becomes blintu {Anmedom Abdalaziz : 
Treatise an Jettfcls.) 

Busr'gsiiey. A sudden ca^tgenep 
is something which starts suddenly into 
view, or wmeh rises suddenly out of thc^ 
current of events. (Latin, e^mzrgoy to 
rise out of “the tfatw.*’) 

Siti«rgsa«yiCaa(ufft}. Oneengagped 
for some speoud ssrvlSe, os in Irish evic- 
timis. 
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Kmente (French). A fidditioua rifling 
or small riot. Literullj, a moviu^out. 
(Latin, 

IBmile (2 ayl.). The French form of 
Fmirius. The hero of Jeon Jacques 
Housscau’s novel of the same name, and 
)iis ideal of a |»orfectly educated young 
man. 

Emilia (in Shakespeare’s Othello), 
Wife of la^. She is induced hy her 
husband to purloin Besdemona’s hand- 
kerchief, which laeo conveys to Cassio’s 
chamber, and tells the Hoor that Desde- 
ino'iia had given it to the liouteuaut as a 
love -token. At the death of Desdemona, 
Kmiliji (who, till then, never suspected 
tlui real state of the case) reveals the 
fact, and lago kills her. 

lu)i ? r I a . The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett’s novel. 

BmlUe {The divine)^ to whom Voltiiire 
wrote verses, was Madame Cli&to]et,with 
wliom he lived at Circy for ton years. 

Emmet contracted into Ant : thus, 
AwV, ent^ aut (Anglo-Saxon, annete), 

*’ A bracolot iiiaclc of ^ninifts* eyes,” 

l>rauton : Court of Fairlen. 

Emne. Your etnne Chrintm {Boh- 
trQvth), i.e. your even or fellow Cliristian. 
Shakesware {Hamlet ^ v. 1) has “^our 
even Christian.” (Atiglo-Saxon, Jumie- 
cnuteUf follow-Christian.) 

Emoltuneat, Literallv, that which 
comes out of ftio mill. (Latin, e^molu.) 
It originally meant tojl on wlmt was 
ground. (tSee Gbist.) • 

• ^ 

Emo'tion. Literally, the movement 
of the mind brought out by something 
which affects it. The Idea is this : Tlie 
mind, like electricity, is passive till some- 
thing occurs to affect it, when it becomes 
roused ; the active state thus produced is 
its emotion, and the result thereof is pos- 
p.Hioii or stfeotion. (Latin, e^moceo,) 

Empaa'el or Impanel is to write the 
names of a juiy on a panelf or piece of 
parchment. (French, jjfpnneaUf pan 
lU peaUf piece of skin.) 

Emimimel, To put the pack-saddle 
on a beast of burden. 

Rn7.inivutc, and emiwnnel thfoc iiss.”— 
,i>on ^Uote, li. 336. 

Emped'oeldB (4 syl.) c/ Sieify. A 
disciple of Pythog'oras. Acoorduig to 
Lu'cian, he nimtfelf into the crater 
of Etna, that persons might suppose he 
was returned to the gi^s; hut Etna 
threw out his sandal, and destroyed the 

87 . 


illusion. •' {Horace : Are Voeticaf 404.) 
{ike Cl^BOMBBOTOB.) 

“ Ho vvbt), doomed 
A sod. leiii «Ml fondly liico ^inn flames, 
Kiupca(K-i6.s " 

MiUon : Paradtue Loat, tU. 471. 

Ei^eror. Emperorf not fir mt/eeffy 
but for wi/ people. The maxim of Ha'- 
drian, the* Koiuan emperor (117-138). 

Emperor of Believers* Omar I., 
father-in-hiw of Mahomet, and second 
caliph of the MuBsulmauB (681-644). 

Emperer of the Mountalne, kinp of 
the V'oodSf and lord of the hiffhtvapayrom 
Florence to Naples, A title assumed by 
Poter the Calabrian, a famous haudit- 
chief (1812). 

Empire City {The). New Vork, the 
great commercial city of the United 
States. s 

Empire of BecuMm ; the Empire of 
Truth, etc., t.e. reason or truth os the 
governing principle. Empire is the Latin 
tmpet'iumf a junsdiotion, and an e^npet'or 
is one wlio holds command. 

Bm'pirlee. Quacks. A school of 
medicine founded by Serap'ion of Alex- 
andria, who contended that it is net 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the 
nature and functions of the body in 
order to treat diseasos, but that expe- 
rience is the surest and best guide. 
They wore opposed to tlie Dogmatics 
(^.f?.). (Greek, pclrao^ to try, which 
^ves the Greek empeiriaf cxx)orienco.) 

“ We must not 

Ho atBln our Jiulf^ment, or corrun ftur taupe, 

I'o prondrutv our paat-curu malady 

To tmipirlcft.” 

fihaketfpeare : All’s Well That End* Well, II. 1. 

EmployA (French). One in our em- 
ploy ; such os clerks, shopmen, servants, 
etc. Einpl^^o, a female employed by 
a master, feiployeo, either sex. 

*'1ii Italy, all railroad cniployoa arc to 
rl^^orotis examination."- -i/iir/on .* EyeeiahU v. 04. 

*' All ttacao employed) should be women of cha- 
racter.”— Jfaetninan's Mayaziw (July, IMS, p. xo7). 

Empioii. The favourite flageolet- 
player of Charles II., introduce into 
Scott’s Ecveril of the Feak. 

“Julian could only bow ol>edience, and fidlow 
Kmpoon, whi; wav the oamc; tierfir)n ttaat played 
so rarely on iho flatfe<jlet.*'— 4;iiap. xxx. 

aSmpty as Air. (Ang.-Sax., cotniig,) 
Hc9u 1 men's criee to fill the empty air.’* 

tthukenpeare: 2 Henry ^ I. » v. j. 

Empty Champagne BsttUnC Fel- 
low-commoners at Cambridge used to 
be so called, their acadeiiuoal cUiess 
being a gaudy purple and ailVer gown, 
resembling the silver foil ro^d the nedc 
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of a champugiie Iwttle. Very few of 
thcflo wealthy iriagnajes took honours. 

Tlio iyro^\ II ^vuM tiilK. 

Smpty Chance. A chance not 
w'orth ealculatiiig on. The ace of dice 
wuH, by the Greeks and Eornans, left 
ra//;///, because tlie nunibcr of dice was 
equal to the number of aces thrown. As 
ace is the lowest chance, tlie empty 
chance was the least likely to ^in. 

Smpyre'on. According to Ptolemy, 
there are tivo heavens, the last of which 
is pure cleraontul tiro and the scat of 
deity ; this fifth heaven is called the 
oinpyrean (from the Greek CH‘pn)\ in 
lire). (AccHeaykn.) 

** Now Imd tliP Alii iKht.v Fatlirr from aho\e, 

From f he oiiiiiyiivaii M'licre Ho eiU 

High throuod iilxno all height, heiit dnwii liiH 
eye." MUtun: /‘uradi^e Lusf, In. Wr&s. 

And again, book ■d. 833 : 

" The ttieadfaat eini*yr&ui Hhot)k w iihont " 

En Bvidenec (French). To the 
fore. 

"Mr. Imt) lioen niuih m fivifirtn'e of 

laic III the* Inhliy ; huf lie haa no Hcut, hiri 
rhanro of being in the luiiiiHtry la \L'ri j*iobl».- 
nmtU’al."''-Aftttt;»(i;>o pntittjraph, Fobriiar.N , 

Sn Gar9on. As a bachelor. ‘‘To 
take me on gartjon,” without ceremony, 
as a bachelor fares in ordinary life. 

Xn Masse. The. whole lot just as it 
stands ; the whole. 

Xn Rapport. In hanuony with ; iii 
fympathutic hues with. 

Xn Route. On the way ; on the road 
or journey 

Xnal'io-saurlans (G reek, ). 

A group of fossil aauriaus, including the 
Ich'tliyosaur, Ple'siosnur, Snuropter'^^gy, 
etc., etc. 

Xnoel’ados. 1'he most powerful of 
the giants that conspirtMi against Zeus 
(Jupiter). The king of gods and men 
east him down, and threw Mount Etna 
over him. The poets say that the flames 
of this volcano arise from the bi-catli of 
this giiuit. The battle-field of Siis con- 
test was Plilog^ra, in Macedonia. 

" 8n fierce Enceladiia in Pldeprra stood.’* 

Hoole : Jnt:»aUm DfUvei'ed. 

" T toll you, yonuglings, not KncolatloH, 

With all his thvmt ning hand of Tipbon's 
bvootl . . . 

Hhull seize this prey out of his father's luindslf* 
iVftnAvKFtvire; TiUui Attdrouifua, l\. r. 

Xnohantod Castles. Be Saint Foix 
says that women and girls were subject 
to violence w'henevcr they passed by an 
abbey quite os much us when they ap- 
proaohed a feudal costlc. When these 
wer^ sought for and demanded 


back^the monks would sustain a siege 
rather than relinquish them ; and, if 
close pressed, would bring to the walls 
some sacred relic, which so awed tlie 
ttssuilnnts Uiat they would desist rather 
than incur the risk of violating sucli h(>l> 
articles. This, he says, is the origin of on- 
chantcTS, enchantments, and cuchai^tcd 
castles. {Historical Hssa^s.) 

Xdohantesr is one who sings incuntn- 
tloDs. (Latin, in-cimto^ to sing over or 
against some one.) 

Xnooiniiiin. The Greek kOmos is a 
revel in honour of [Bacchus], in whiih 
the procession mnrclics from hour* fo 
i.r. village to village. Hn-lOnnun 
is tlic hymn sung in these processions 
in honour of Bacchus; hence, praise, 
eulogy. 

Xnoore (French). Our use of this 
word is unknown to the French, who 
URC the word hs (twice) if they w’i^h a 
tiling to bo repeated. The French, how- 
ever, sny cnam nn tasac (another cup), 
encore ttne Jms (still once more). It is 
strange how we have perverted iilmost 
every French word that w^e liave natu- 
ralised. {ficc E^olisu Feench.) 

Xnorat'itea (4 syl.). A sect of the 
second century, wdio condemned mnr- 
ringc, forbade eating flesh or drinking 
wine, and rejected all the luxuries .ana 
comforts of life as “tilings sinful.'’ 
Tlio Feet was founded by Ta'tian, a 
heretic of the tliird century, who com- 
piled from foui» other books what ho 
called a i>»rtfcfisaroM — on heretical gospel. 
(See HusebinSf bosk iv. chap, xxix.) 
(Greek, cf^craifay self-mastery.) 

V This herotitynust not be confounded 
w'ith Tation the pliilosopher, a disciple 
of Justin Martyr, w’bo lived in the 
second century. ^ 

Xnoroaoh means literally to put on 
a hook, or to hook on. Tlioso«ho hook, 
on a little here and a little there. 
(French, cn erocy on a hook.) 

Xnd. (Aiig.|Sax. etidcy verb cmlimt.) 

At my u'its* end. At a standstill how 
to proo^ farther ; at a nou-plus. 

lie ia no eftd of a fellow. A capital 
chap ; a most agreeable companion ; an 
A 1 [A one] {q.v.). He is an ‘^all round 
man, and therefore has no end. 

Jb be rw/fVJ end. The cause or agent 
of [his] death. 

" This npopISxle will lie his end ’* . 

SkakeKpeavt T 2 ilentu IV. ^ iv. 4 . 

To hcffin of the venmg end. To attempt 
to do usmetiiodioal]^. This 
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is often done in education, where chil- 
dren are taught grammar before they are 
taught words. Wo one on earth would 
tcadi his child to talk in such a manner. 
First talk anyhow, and when words are 
familiar, teach the OTammar of sentences. 
The allusion may bo to thread wound 
on a card or liobbiu ; if anyone attempts 
to unwind it at the wrong end, he will 
entangle the thread and be ulTable to 
unwind it. 

To come to the end of tether. To 
do all that one has ability or liberty to 
do. The allusion is to an animal tied 
to a rope ; he con graze only so far as 
liis tether can be earned out. 

To have it at my fngn'^s end. To be 
perfectly au fait; to remember perfectly, 
and with ease; tanquam tniyute seire. 
The allusion is to work done witli the 
fingers (suoh as knitting), which needs 
no thought after it has become familiar. 

To hare it ott [or ai] the tip of my 
iotiytte. {See TtP OP MY Tonotte.) 

}'ape*s end. A short length of rope 
lK)und at tho end with thread, and used 
for punishing the refractory. 

yj t^hoemaker's Cfid. A length of thread 
pointed with a bristle, and used by shoe- 
makers. 

il/>/ latter etid. At the close of life. 
“ At the latter end,” towards the close. 

“ At the Intrer end of n dinner.” 

ShfiKeiipeart: : aH'h Well, etc.., il. 5. 

On end. Erect. 

To put <fh end to. To terminate or 
cause to terminate. ^ 

Jf'est endf East cna, etc. 11^ quarter 
or port of a town east or west of the 
central or middle 

lind4roii8» Two novahle iron cheeks 
or plates, still used in cooking-stoves to 
enlarge or contract the grate at plea- 
sure. Xhe tenn explains itself, but must 
not be mistaken fpr andirons or ^dogs.” 

EnfpAper. The blank fly- leaves of 
n l>ook. 

Xted of tho World {The). According 
to rabbinical mythola|^, Gac world is to 
last six thousand years. The reasons 
asaigiied are (1^ because tho nanm Jehova 
contains six letters; (2) beeause the 
Hebrew letter m occurs six times in the 
book of Genesis ; (3) because the patri- 
arch Enoch, who was taken to Wren 
without dying, was the sixth generation 
from Adam (distfa, Enos, Coinan, Hahola- 
leel, Jared,, Jhiocb}: (4) because God 
created the ^tld in six days ; (5) because 
^ contains tlixee buutEies^the first 2(M^ 
years were for the law of nature, the 


next 2000 ycAirs flic written law, and tho 
last 2000 the law of grace. 

ftDVim would unit VliiRfuiiry quiWiuiwt'ill ; Ihorw 
are Aevifji daj w in a week j Jotiovah eoiiUttiti neven 
leiriTB ; niid Bnoek was the M'venUi ftenoi'HtlMii of 
the rare of iriHii ; and the fliwt iwu hiimneia wt'iv 
not equal iwriiKls, 

To Imrn the candle at both etids. To bo 
like a roan on double business bound, 
who bojh neglects. Of course, no caiullo 
could burn at both ends, unless held hori- 
zontally, as the- lower end would be ex- 
tinguished by the melted w'ax or tallow. 

To make two or both ende meet. I’o 
make one's income cover expenses; to 
keep out of debt. Tho allusion is to a 
belt Romew'hat too tight. The French 
say jotndre tes deux bonts, . 

Bndemle. Pertaining to a locality. 
Au endemic disease is one common to a 
Iiarticiilar districl, from whicli it shows 
no tendency to spread. Thus intermit- 
tent fevers ore endemic in marshy places. 

Endorse. I endorse that statement. 
I accept it : I fully accord with it. Tho 
allusion is to tho oonimercial practice of 
writing your name on tho buck of a hill 
of exchange or prornissory note if you 
choose to nittko youi-self roHponsihlo for 
it. (Latin, in^dorsum^ on tho hack.) 

Sndymlon, in Greek mythology, 
is tlie sotting sun with which the moon is 
in love. Eud}Tn'ion wus condenmcfl to 
endless sleep and everlasting youth, and 
Sele'ue kisses him every night on tho 
Lutmiau hills. 

“ The riiooti Bleeps with I&iidj'inion, 

Auil would not In* aw’aked.'* 

titSuhcj^tmue : Merctuint of Venice, v. 1, 

Enemy. JIow goes the enemy ? or 
What says the memy ? Wliat o'clock 
is it ? Time is tho enemy of roan, espe- 
cially of those who are behind time. 

Enftmf Terrible {^n\ [lit, a tcmble 
child]. A moral or social nuisance. 

Enfield Rifle. Bo called from the 
factory at Enfield where it is made. 

Enfilade (French) means literally to 
spin out; -to put thread in [a necole], 
as enjiler nne aiguille ; to string bi^ds 
by putting them on a thread, os enfiler 
des perks. Soldiers beii^ compared to 
thread, we get the following metaphors : 
*to go through a place as thread iltrough 
a needle— to string artillery by placing 
it in a line and oireeting it aj^nst an 
enemy; henoe, to scour or rake with 
p^ot# 

' Engnnd. Verstegan quaintly rays 
that ^bert was *^4miefly moved” to 
call his Idngdom England^** in respect of 
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Popw Grcpory’B chaiiffiiiff the name of 
Einjilimi into ArxjvUylxr''* And this 
“ may have inoverl our kin^f^ upon their 
hoHt irold roinK t(» set the irnajore of an 
UTifjol/’ Ulrstibdivn of J^rcaj/td Intdli^ 
ijrt'ce m Antiquities vimeerniu[f . . . the 

Jwfftish Nation, p. M7.) 

V Tljo Aiij^lea ini^n-uted from ttic oast 
of the Elbe to SchlcKwij^ (between the 
i7 ntea and the SiixfiiiH). They jjassed ov«iv 
ill great iiuiuberM to Britain dining the 
/)th century, and in time estubliHliud the 
kingdoinH of the he]»tiirt‘hy. 

England Expects that Every Man 

'Will do his Duty. The })ai*olo signalled 
7)y Horatio Nelson to his fleet before tlie 
bjittlo of 'rrafalgar, 

England's Darling. Ilereward the 
Wake, in the time of William the (Con- 
queror. The “('"fillip^ of llefuge”\\as 
estahlished in the Jsle of Ely, and the 
Earl of Morcar joined it in lOtl. Jt was 
blockaded for thri'C months by Willuiiii, 
and Herownrd (.'i syl.) with soinc of Ids 
followers es(*a]'ed. 

Englentyne (Jl 8\ l.b The Nonne or 
Prun’evH of C^haucei’s ]>llgrims. An ad- 
inirahlo character sketcli. {Cnnterhnrif 
Tiilrs ; /Vo/iY/ac, IIS-UM.) (AVr Eloi.) 

English French. A kind of ja r- 
'S'(‘ir.i(y seems to pervade many of the 
words v^hl<’ll we lia.v<' borrow ed from the 
French. Thus emato (French n/vr/iv) ; 
Vicar (French niyt). 

Encore {French hls^. 

Epergne (Freurh .surtunt ) ; Siirtout 
( Frcncli payifessii.s). 

Screw (French /■/..), whereas the Erciicli 
tWoit we call a nut ; and our vice is etan 
in French. ^ , 

Some still say ii routrance (French d 

liUtmnvf''). 

W u say double entendre, tie French 

d itfiix vntfutes. 

V The reader Avill easily call to mind 
other examples. 

Englishman. The national uick- 
11 i^e ()f an Engli.shman is “upjtdm 
Bull.'’ The nation, taken in the aggre- 
gate, is nicknamed “John Bull.” The 
French nickname for an Kuglishmau is 
* * Godani'.” {See Birij* ) 

Englis hm a n 's Castle. His housi^ 
IS so called, bec.ausc so long as a man 
shutvs himself up in his OAvn house, no 
bailiff can break through the door to 
arrest iiim or seize his goods. It is not 
BO in Scotland. 

B^nid. The daughter and only child 
of Yn'iol, an(l 'wife Of Ih-ince Geraint', 


one of the Knights of the Hound Tahlc. 
Ladies 6illed her “Enid the Fair,” but 
the r>eopl(} named her “ Enid the Good.” 
{Uitfilit of the King ; Geraint anti Aa/d.) 

Enlightened Doctor {Tht). Ihiy- 
inond Lully, of Palma, one of the most 
distinguished men of the thirteenth con- 
tm-y., (I234-]»16.) 

Enniskillens. The Gth Dragoons; 
instituM 1(189, on aitCount of their 
bravo defence of the town of Eiinis- 
kilh3n, in favour of William HI. 

V I'his cavalry regiment must not he 
confounded with the Iimiskillings or 
Old 27th Foot, now called the “ 1st 
huttahon of the Boyal Inniskilhug Fusi- 
liers,” 'whioli is a foot regiment. 

En^nlus. The Chaucer or father of 
Boinau poets, fn.c. 239-109.) 

7'/fC LnffUsh F.nnins. Ijayainon, wdio 
wrote a translation in Saxon of Wuce’s 
Ihnte, 

The Freneh Jinnintt, Guilluunjo di 
Lorris (1235-0/)), author of the lionmnec 
if the HuHf\ called the Jliiul of France, 
Sometimes Jehu n de Meung (12(i()-l32()'), 
who wrote the continuation oi the same 
romance, is so calhal. 

The Spanish Tnnins, Juan do Mena, 
horn at Cor'dova. (1412-5(1.) 

Enough. (Anglo-Saxon, penoh or 
penoij.) Enough ! Stop now, j^>u have 
said all that is necHlful. 

]\noHfjh IS as qood as a feast. • 

Latin: “ lllud satius es^ quod .satis 
est.” 0 

JWnclr: “On est assez riche, quand 
on a le necessaire.” • 

V At one time Enow was used for 
numbers reckoned Jiy tale, as : ^^ere are 
chairs enow, nails enoAV, men uiow, etc. ; 
but now tmuyh docs duty for both 
words, and enow is arclioiCk 

Eneoon^oe (2 l>ut 

under cover. Literally, to covef^itJi a 
sconee^ or fort, ((iermun, Hchanze, a fort ; 
Danisli, irhans ; Swedish, aAw/a' ; Latin, 
abscondo^ to liido.) 

Ensemble. The tout ensemble. The 
general cffect^f the effect when Die 
w'holc is regarded. (French.) 

Ensign. (French, emeigner.) 

Of anciffit Athms. An owl. 

Amei'ira. The Stars and Stripes. 

The Jlntish Aary. ITie Union Jack 
(y.r.). The tvhite ensign (lioyal Navy) 
IS the banner of St. George wim the Jack 
cantoned in the first quarter. The red 
ensign is that of the merchant service. 
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The hlnv ensign is that of the imvy 
I'escrve. • 

China. A dragon. 

Annent Cormili. A flying horse — i.r. 
Peg'asos. 

Annvjit Jhmes. A raven. 

Ancient A bull, a crocodile, a 

vulture. 

• Enfiland (in the Tudor ora). St, 
George's cross. , 

Annent Fynnee, The cape of St. 
Miirtiii ; then Die oriflauirne. 

'I'hr Frank H (Kipiia'non). A sword 
witli the point upwards. 

The Franks (Salian). A huirs head. 

The Gauls. A wolf, hoar, bull, co<;k. 

The ancient Laeedemomans. The Greek 
capital letter L {lambda A). 

The annent Mcssc'iiiaus. Tlie Greek 
letter mu (m). 

Thennetenf Tersians. A golden eagle 
u itlT ouMrotohod wings on a white Hold ; 
a dove ; the sun. 

The Taisdad'ian dynasty of Persia. A 
hlackMnith'B apron. {See STAA’nAiip.) 

Th( ancient itomans. An englo for the ! 
legion *, a wolf, a horse, a hoar, etc. 

Rom' id as. A handful of hay or fern 
(rnamp'ulus). 

The annent Sa.vons. A trotting horse. 

The annent Thebans. A sphinx. 

The Turks. Horses’ tails. 

Theaneunt Wehh. A dragon. 

Ensilage. A method of preserving 
green fudd(!r by storing it in niuss umler 
pressure in deep tronehes cut iuu dry seal. 

EntalT. An entail is au estate cut 
from the pow(*r of a^testator. •The tes- 
tator <’anuot l>cqucath it; it iflust go to 
the legal heirs. fFreiich, eu-taiUer.) 

Bn1;Mgl€. The Anglo-Saxon . tan 
mca'is a^twig, aud^wigs smeared with 
birdlime were used for catching snuill 
birds, who ,wcre “en- tangled^’ or 
twiggeH. 

Snl^^le'oliy. The kingdom of Queen 
Quintessence in the famous satirical 
romance of Rabelais called the History 
of Garyatvtua and Pantayruct. Panta- 
gruol and his compwions went thither 
in search of the Holy Bottle. It may 
be called the city of spefi^ulative science. 

? The word is used to express the 
realisation of a beau ideal. Lovers have 
preconceived notions of human perfec- 
tions. and imagine that they see the 
realities in the per^u belov^, who is 
the entelcchy of their beau ideal. 

'^Olnniiere! enrichjic 
p'uu imi aivtD, i|tii tn'srd si vivement, 
pour nilTxloniicr I'etre et tc'movemetn;. 

Ktes-A'<]>us i«» mu iteul enMilecUie.” 

J^ufara ; sellout OS 


Enter a House right Foot fhre^ 

most {l^ctrontHs). It wus thought 
unlucky to outer a houHc or to leiive 
one’s chain Iwr left foot' foremost. Au- 
gustus w'na very superatitious on this 
|>oint. Pythagoras taught that it is 
necessary to }mt the shoe on the right 
foot fii-st. “When stretching forth 
your feet to have your sandals ))ut on, 
nrst extend your right foot ” (fVe/ivy?- 
tie,s of damldiehas. syiuliol xii.). lum- 
hlichiis tells us this symbolitsd that 
man's first duty is reverence to the gods. 

Entering Short. When bills are 
]mid into a bunker’s hnrids to rui^eive tlie 
amount when duo, it is called enioritig 
them hliort.” In this caH(\ if tlie banki^r 
fails, the assignees must, givo them up. 
Bills in the hands of factors may bo so 
entered. 

Enthu^elMt IB one wdio believes that 
ho himself is in God^ or that God is in 
him (^Grcek, en Gums). Our word 
sptrea is very similar, being the Latin 
in spirt I u (in the qarit). 

Entire. Ale, in contradistinction to * 
“cooj)t*r,” which is half ale and half 
porter. As Calvort'ft entire, etc. 

Entre None (French). Between you 
and mo ; in confidence. 

N.B.— Oneof the niost common vul- 
gaiistus of the hotter class is “Betw’eon 
you and I.” 

Entree {To hare the). To be eligibbi 
for invitations to >Stato balls and concerts. 

Bntromets [arn^tre^may]. Sw'ecl 
fowls or kickshaws served at bible 
between ttbe main dishes, eonrses, or 
removes; literally, enter -meis (French), 
tilings put betw'ecii. We now use two 
w’ordfl, entrees and futvemets, the former 
being subordinate uiiiti^l foods banded 
round bftwccii tlie main dislies, and the 
latter being sweet made dishes. 

EoHan. An Bohan harp. A box 
fitted with strings^ like a fiddle. The 
strincs, however, are not sounded by a 
howj but by a current of air or wind 
passing over thorn. 

Awnko, Xollan harp, Awake, 

And b'lve to iHptiirt; all tby irenibltnK strltuft).'* 
arayt PrrtgreM of Pttftry, linos 1, 2. 

Bolufl. God of the wduds. {Homan 
mythology.) 

BpACt. The excess of ,tlm solar over 
the lunar year, the former epasisting of 
3Cn3 days, and the latter of 3^4, or eleven 
days fewer. Tlie epact of any year is 
the numlier of days from tlie last new 
moon of t^e pld year to t];^ 1st of the 
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following iTatuuirv. (CJrork, cpaeio^^ 
f einiiiim^ ppavte, auscititjous. ) 

Bper'gne (2 syl.). A largo orna- 
mental Htaiid platrcMl ill the iiiuldlo of a 
dmiiig-tablo. It is |?«ijt!rally said to be 
a Fivueh word, buttuo Frenoh call such 
an oniann'iital stand a siirlout, strangely 
adopted by us to signify a frock-coat, 
which the 'FreiH^h call a pare/fmtu. The 
iHiarest French word is epayqui\ sfiviiig, 
as e(m»e d'eparrfue^ a savings bank ; verb 
vpnrynn\ to spare or save. (6V.r Exo- 
ns a Frencu.) 

Bphe'bl. Youths between tbo ago 
of eigWeen and twenty were so called at 
Athens. (Greek, avvwt d ^xt pubi viij.) 

Ephe'Sian. A jovial companion ; a 
thitjf ; a roysten?r. A pun on the verb 
to phoeso -A-phec/.c-iaii. l*hceze is to 
fliittfii*. 

" It IS lltiiic lioHi , lll 1 lle^!|l|l("i:o). mils.** 
StuiLrupfun . mui j/ S in h oJ H , i\ . .“i 

Ephesian Z«etters. Magic cbarac- 
loi’H. The ICphosiaus wero greatly ad- 
dicted to magic. Magic; charactei-s were 
marked on the crown, cincture, and feet 
of Diana ; and, at the ju-eachmgof Paul, 
many which used curious [magical] 
))ooks huriit Uiem. (At'ts xix. ID.) 

yV/c Kphmxxii pact, llippo'uax, bom 
at Ephesus in the sixth century B.c. 

Eph'laTtes (4 syl). A giant who 
was deprived of his left eye liy Apollo, 
and of his right eye by Her(;ulcH. 

Ephlaltes (4 syl.). I’lie nightmare. 
(Greek, ephiaUc'*^ an incubus; irom /ya- 
/; iliotmttf to leap upon.) 

* FcmmisIi H.Miiploiiis all.^Mtli ^^lH( li tl» IS#* Mho 
. I’ liJiiuilfU tiu’ AVhoiii III le.wiHvl 
liill K|iUi:ilt?^. ‘il'u iMit. loo Mt'll ill «iiimitlt'it.' — 
.Sir ir. ,Si‘o/t,' Thi AiitniiMiy, i-hiip. 

Eph'orl or Epharn. S])artaii inagis- 
tiatos, live in number, annually elected 
from the ruling (viste. Tlievipxcrcised 
control even over the kings and senate. 

Epic, 'luithvy of epic poetrxj, Homer 
(r.bout 9.)0 H.O.), author of the Ihmi aud 
Odnssnj. 

\ l/elehnitrd cincfi are liwIHaU 
rat iuit»o luint. 

The great Titritan Milton's 

Turadhe Lost. • 

‘‘SiH*nklusr of M. D.iro’s rri'forniaiicoH an r.M 
illUMii-ttlor uf the aieat ruritau mnv:‘—The 
:/*oiout. 

Eplonra (3 syl.). A sensualist; one 
addicted to good eating and drinking. 
So called from Epicu'ros {q.v,). 

Sir A worldly sensualist in 

The Aiehemietf by Ben Jonsou. His 
suniame Ja Mammon/’ 


Eploiire'axi* Carnal ; sensual ; per- 
tainingftto good eating and diinking. 
(iSVr EpiCUUOS.) 

T. Moore has a prose romance entitled 
The Epicurean. 

Kj)iciin*:in ronkH 

Hlmi'i'i’ti M'kli do) eifiiK o 1 it »pvorii< " 
Hhitlieuptorc : AuUmy and CleoptUm, ii. I. 

Eplcu'roo. (Latin form, Epirnyus.) 
The (Jrc'ek philosopher who founded tin'* 
Epicur^'an school. His axiom was that 
‘‘iiiippincssor enjoyment is the stun mum 
hunum of life.” JLLs disciples coiriijitcd 
Ill's doctrine into ” Good living is the 
object we should all seek,” or, acconhng 
to the drinking song, ‘ * Who leads a good 
life is sure to live well.” 

‘ Il!p4t iip tl c ilivy I 'siT.iiffl tho • ivw, 

Eioiii 1*3 rtUo'ri Lv v j iime and Kpii-iinis' hi.v . ’ 
Jleitttif : Ait mt ill. 

The Eptcurua of Chinn, Tao-tse, who 
<‘omineiiced the search for the ” elixir of 
life.” Several of the Chiueso emperors 
lost their lives by drinking his “potion 
uf imiuortality ” (n.c. 640). 

Epl-demlo is from the two Greek 
words vpi-de nios (upon the people), a 
disease that attacks a number of people 
at once, either from bad air, bad dram- 
ago, or other similar cause. 

Epigram. A short pointed or auii- 
thotical iioeiii ; or any short composition 
happily or antithetically expressed. 

Ep'llepsy was called by the Romans 
the (hmiliiU or Congyess sickness (mor- 
bii.s eoinitia'lis), because the polling l/ir 
the coinitia ceuturin'tu wasiiftll and void 
if any voter was |ei/.cd with epilepsy 
v^hlle tho^yotes were being taken. 

Eplmenldes (5 syh>v A philosoplier 
of Crete, who fell asleei> in a cave when 
II lioy, aud ilid not ^ake again foi’ lifty- 
seven years, when he found himself 
endowed with miraculous wisdom. 
{Vhny : Natural JUstoru.) {See Eip 
Van Winkle.) 

“ lake EpIinciiidcA, I UaAo T>een Nleci^K tn a 
ni\o; nnd, M'ukiiig, see thoso whom 1 left, lUuldreii 
arc hcai’dml uien.’'-'Au{ir«r LpUoii [Lord Lytton). 

Bplph'uiy. The time of appearance, 
meaning the period w^hen the star ap- 
peared to the wise men of the East. The 
<ith J anuiury is tljbe Feast of the Epiphany. 

V The word is not special to Chris- 
tianity. One of the names of Zeus was 
Eplphanes (tlie manifest one), and fes- 
tivals in his nonour were called ” Epiph- 
antes.’’ (Greek^ epi-phaimf to shine 
upon, to be manifest [m creation].) 

Eplm'moo, in Gre^ numerals, is a 
sign standing for , a numeral. Thus, 
cm<nii«oK pavf generally called Eatu 
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J-'pisenion^ stands for 6, and iofa^ephnnottr 
for 16. There are two other sytiAoIs— 
viz. Iunppa for 90, and sainpi [sun-pi] 
for 90i). The reason is this : 

(irook letters were used for nunienils, 
.'uid were ranged in three cOiUinns of 
lune figures each ; but 24 letters wdll not 
divide by 9, so the 3 symlwls, episTuiion, 
kf^ppa, and siiOipi were abdded to make 
up 3 X 9. Col. 1, from 1 to 20 ; col. 2, 
from 20 to 100 ; col. 3, from 100 toT,000. 

Uftii ami Fan aro tdeuli('a(. the Jl or F hoiUK tlio 
dijainnia. Tlius oTi*m« cwimim wa« iiroimimocd 
>'iy(aox, ('riilud In Latin nnttin. and Jrui^ lau c;;g) 
uMjt i>roii(MiiiL'c><l O/ou, in l^tiu Ovum. 

A dash umlrr a letter multiplied it ii. 
hundredfold. Thus, a == 1, but^ = KMIO. 
Tor intermediate figures between full 
tens a mark was made aljorr tlio unit. 
Thus t (^tuta) 10; but t* - 10 + 1 = 11, 
•/5 - 10 + 2 ^ 12 ; ty = 10 + 3 = 13, and 

S') oil. 

EpTsode (3 syl.) is the Greek rpi» 
cii^-odun (coming lu besides— <.r. adven- 
titious), meaning an adventitious tale 
introduced into the main story. 

lu music, an iiitonuediate passage in 
a fugue, whereby the subject is for a 
time su.speiuhjd. 

" In onlinary fugues , , . it is nsual in allow a 
< fi'tiiia nnmitcT <»f bars to inU*r\eno from time n» 
tuuo, sifiiT tUc HUbjftrl, is rfsiinipd. Tho 

inUTvomnn bars . , . are allied KpiBodes.’’ - Oiwa- 
Iry : lUmutn pntiit^ X\U. iryu. 

Spls'Ue is soTimthing sent to another. 
A letter sent by mosseugor or post. 
(Gryck, cpi^stcUo,) 

Bpi-zoot'Ais rvi^zoon (ujKm the henls 
iind Hocks). Zoology^ used to signify 
a treat Ue on animals, nut wo gfner&lly 
except man ; so u|^^zootic is used, demos 
(man) not being included. 

E'poob means tha4 which liouuds in 
or holds in hand. Tho starting-point of 
a gitqueiice of ovents harnessed together 
like a t^m of horses ; also the whole 
jicriod of time from one epodi to 
auotho^ Our present epoch is the Birth ' 
of Christ : previous to rhis i^ch it was 
the Creation of the World. In this 
latter sense the word is synonymous 
with era. (Greek, epi^ho.) 

“ Tile incarnati\)n of rifristls ilu! lari'eatSfa momi 
•MMich in tli<i aniverno of PuraMe§ 

VvfiiUUd i'*Tho Lost SUeei>," p. imi. 

Bpodo (2 syl.). In the Greek epode 
the chorus returned to tlieir places and 
remained stationary. It followed Ibe 
strophe (2 syL), 

Father of ehmU epode, Steeichoroe of 
Sicily (b.c. 631^-552), 

Xp'aomlktoMk !Iic«se laces heM in 
May, and lasting four doiyi. They ore 


held on Epsom Downs, and were insti- 
tuted by Charles, I. The second day 
(Wednesday) is tho great Derby day, so 
railed from Lord Derby, w^ho instituted 
the stakes in 1780. The fourth day 
(Friday) is called tho Oaks, so called 
from “ijamborCs Oaks.” The *‘Oaks 
Estate^* passf'd into the Derby family, 
and the twelfth Earl of Derby estab- 
lished the stakes. 

V Tho^ Derby, tho Oaks, and the St. 
Logor (held at DoncaStei’) are called tho 
Tliroo Classic Baocs. N^-B.—Tliore are 
other races hold at Epsom besidtys tho 
^‘eat four-day races mentioueil nliovo ~ 
for instance, the City Suburban and 
tlie Great Metropolitan (both handicap 
races). 

Epsom Salto. A salt foimerly ob- 
tained by boiling down tho mineral water 
in tho vicinity of J^isoni, but uowohemi* 
adly prepared. It is the sulphate of 
magmsia. 

Equal - to, in mathematics. Tlie 
s^inbol ( = ), two little parallel lines, was 
invouteJ by Itobert lleoorde, who died 
1658. 

“ Am lu' iu>tlilMK Is more i**jinil tban iwmllei 
liiicV* 

Equation of Time. Tho difierence 
between mean and apjiaront time — i,e, 
the ditVercnce between the time as shown 
by a good clock and that indicated by 
a sundial. I’he greatest difference is in 
November, at the l^cgiiining of which 
month the sun is soir»^wbat more than 
sixteen minutes too slow. There are 
days in December, Ajiril, June, and 
September when the sun and the clocks 
agree. # 

Eqnea Aura'tuo* A knight bachelor, 
<uill(^(l aura'fm because he was allowed, 
to gildhis amiour— a privilege confined 
to knights^ 

Eq'nlpage (3 syl.). Tea erjnipape, 
A complete tea-scrvice. To equt|) meao^ 
to arm or f uniish, and equipage is the 
furniture of a military man or l>ody of 
troox>8^ Hence camp cqttipaffe (all tmugn 
necessary for an encampment) ; Jield 
equipaae (all tilings necessary for tho 
field 01 battle^ ; a prince’s eqmpage, and 
so on. 


^ Equity. {See Astbjsa.) 

Era. A series of years heginidi 
from some epoch or staning-point, as 

4 V.c. 

Tbe Km of th« (Iroefc Olyinjiisds . frs 

„ ^le Foundation of nomo 7a:i 

ft Kafionaaflav .. rr 

H Alexander tho droat .. H74 

: ;; ;; 
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% The Mundane Eea, or the Dumber 
of ^rc'arB beftween the Creation and the 
Nativity ; 

Accordiiuf to the inotlorn Grrrk Oaleiiiliir 7,;w8 


7,‘.'KJ 

Hcalmer Snsw 

1 ho iiiicitMir Grook Clmrch fi..’i 08 

l*rf»fonm»r Halon 5, -ill 

li'ni li (l<i Vi'i'ihor loa JlciioK <t,iN{K 

ArchlMHliiiii t'HHhor .. •. 4,tK»4 

fiihiu-t. 4,o(^> 

(.lio .lo\VH a,7iiu 


% Otiijce Euas: 

Till' Era of Alimliain Hiarts from ()c(. I, ii.( 

„ Af-rinm Htarta from .T»n. i, n.c at 
„ Aloxtuidor, or of tim LivMMiv, Hurts 
from Nov. 1-', n.r 3 l‘4. 

Amorioiin Iiidoix'iitlciioo, July 4, a.i>. 
177rt. 

„ Aukohiuh, n c a?. 

„ Dioolrtiaii, Aim ‘A), A.D. L’81. 

Tyro, Ort. Ii), u.c. 12.1. 

„ f ho (Miiiioho, b.o ‘AH*?. 

„ tiio ErtMtoli lU'puhllc, HoiH. 23, A u. 

J7irj. 

„ tlio Itim'ira, July l«, a n. flL’2. 

(Tlio llmht otf Muhoiiiot from Moora.) 
„ tlio Maemhoof), 11.0 iiu;. 

„ ihti Miiri> ra, Kol>. a.u. ni3. 

^ The Christittii Era begins from tlio 
birtli of Clirist. 

Erao'llni, the emperor, condemned a 
knight to death bet'aiiso the companion 
who went out with him returned not. 
“Tlioii liast slain iliy fellow,” said the 
emperor, ‘‘and must die. Go,” eoii- 
tiuued ho, to another knight, “ and lead 
liim to death.” On tlieir way they met 
the knight Riipposed to bo dead, and 
returned to Eraeliua, who, instead of 
revoking his sentence, ordered all three 
to be put to death— tlio first liecnuso he 
had already condemned him to death; 
the seeond hecause he had discdieyed his 
orders; and the thin! beenuse he was 
the real eause of the death of the other 
two. Chaucer tolls this anecdote iji his 
Sompnourrm Tale, It is told of Cornelius 
Piso by Sene'ea in his lie Ira, lib. i. 16 ; 
but ill Ihe Genta Komam’rnm it is ascribed 
to Eraclius. • 

Brastiaiifl. The followers of Thomas 
Lieber, Latinised into Erastus, a Ger- 
man “heretic” of the sixteen tli cen- 
tiny. (Io24-lo83.) * 

Xras'tiaulsm. State supremacy or 
interference in eoclesiastioul affairs. 
Tims the Church of England is sonie- 
tiinos called “Erastian,” because the 
1 wo Houses of Parliament can in terfeeo 
in its ritual and temporalities, and the 
sovereign, as the “head ” of it, appoints 
bishops and other dignitaries thereof. 

S'robufl. Darkness. The gloomy 
cavern uiulorgn^uind through which the 
Shades had to walk in Iheir passage to 


Hadi-'S. “ A valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

“ Not Eroliiis itnelf were ilim enough 
To bide thee fnmi pnnention " 

tih-aLegpeare : Julius Ctei^ar, li 1. 

Eret'rlaau 7'he Kretrian bull. Meue. 
do'mos of Erct'ria, in Eubcca; a Greek 
philosopher of the fourth century n.(\, 
and founder of the Eretrian scVioI, 
which was a branch of the Socrat'ic. 
He ^as ctUlod a “bull” from the bull- 
liko gravity of lus face, 

Sri'ge]i&. John Scotus, called “ Seo- 
tus tho Wise,” who died 8H6. lie must 
not be confounded wdth Duns Scott us 
the schoolman, who lived some four 
centuries after him (12G5-1308). 

Erin. Ireland iq.r.). 

Erin'nyv or Erin't/s. The goddess of 
vougeanec, one of the Fui’ies. {Greek 
mythology.') 

Xlipli'lla. The personification of 
avarice, who guards the path that loads 
to iileasure, in Orlando Eurioso, vi. 61. 

Erlz, son of Goliah (nte) and grand- 
son of Atlas. He invented legerdemain. 

( lUichat : (Kuvrea d€ Mabeims ; 1711 .) 

Srl-klng. King of the elves who 
prei>aroB mischief for children, ami oven 
doeuives men w’ith his sediudions. Ho is 
said to haunt the Black Forest. 

Xr^mellne {Dame). Rej^Tiard’s ,wife, 
in tlic tale of lieynard themEox. 

Snnle’ne* (A syl.). A renegade 
Christiftii, whose iinine was Clement. 
He was entrusted witJi tho command of 
tlio ealijih’s “ regal host,” and was slain 
by Godfrey, {'fasso: Jerusalem J)i~ 
lirercd.) 

Er'mine or Hermine. Littn' de- 
rives tlie n'ord from Armenia* and says 
it is the. “Pontic rat” mentioned by 
Pliny; if so, the better spelling would 
be Armine.” Prof. Skeat derives the 
word from the French hermine, through 
harmo, the ermine, stoat, or woazel. Ilio 
ennine is technically called the Mnstela 
erminea. 

Xr'milie Street. One of tho four 
great public w^s made in England by 
the Romans. The other three are 
ling street, Ikemld Street, and the Fosse. • 
Gonnan'icus derives Ermiu from Hermes, 
whence Inninsull (a column of Mercury), 
because Mercury presided over public 
roads. This is not correct ; Irminsiil, or 
rather Ermenaul, is the Seundinavinn 
Odin, not a “ of 
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all : and Erming Street really means 
()^’s Street. • 

“ Fair weyw ninny on tlier l»cn in Knixiond, 

lint four iiioBt i>f nil Ixnt sunderBtoiiil . . . 

Ki'uin tilt' Hoiiih into the north taUit 
utrctti ; 

Vraiu theeant Into the wont gopth Ikmold-^rete ; 

Fnun Houlh-OBi loastj tu NorLh-weat tthat in 
Hiiin del grotpj 

Fnini J)ortT [DovorJ into C'hoBtro go’th Wattlitg- 

• HtTftA ; 

Thi> forih is most of alt that tilln from ToU»- 

iipyH— ^ 

Kmm the one end of Cornwall anon to Catoimyn 
[CaithncBB]— 

Kiiiiii the Noiith to NopfclMWt into Englondes ond 

t'u»»c men callilh think \uix.” 

Rtibcri of Gloucteier. 

Ermln'la. The heroine of JnuHatrm 
IHirrrrt/. When her father, the King 
of Antioch, was slain at the HU;go of 
Antioch, and Erminia fell captive info 
the crusader’s hands, Tancred gave her 
her liberty, and restored to her all her 
fatlier’s ti*oaaures. This generous con- 
duct quite cajitivated her heart, and she 
fell in love with the Christian prince. 
Al'adine, King of Jerusalem, took charge 
of her. When the Christian army Ije- 
siegod Jerusalem, she dressed herself in 
Clorinda’s armour to go to Tancml, hut, 
btiing dihcxivered, tied, and lived awhile 
with some shepherds on the hanks of the 
Jordan. Meeting ^^dth Vafri'uo, sent as 
a secret spy by the crusaders, she re- 
vealed to him the design against the life 
of Godfrey, and, return big with )iim 
to tlie (UiristiHU cauij), found Tancred 
wounded. She cured his •wounds, so 
tlmHui was able to take part in the Inst 
grca*t day of siege. We are not told 
the ultimate fate of thw fair Syrian. 

Srna'nL Tlie banilit-ci^taii^ Duke 
of Segor'bia and Ciu’do'na, Lord of Ar'a- 
gon, and Count of Emani, in hive with 


also loves her, and tries to win Iher. 
Silva, tiisdln^ that the king has been 
tamjiering with liis betrothed, joins the 
league Emani against the king. Tlie 
king in concfsalmeut overhears the plot- 
ters, and, at a given signal, they are 
arrested by his guards, but, at the inter- 
cession of Elvira, are fordonod and set 
free- Ema’iii is on the x>oiiit of marry- 
ing Elvira, wdien a horn is heard. This 
horn Emani had given to Silva when ho 
joined the league, saying, ** Sound but 
this horn, and at that moment Emani 
will cease to live.” Silva insists on the 
fulfilment of the compact, and Emani 
stabs himself. ( opera of £rnarti.) 

Smest (Jhde), A poetical romance 
by Henry of Veldig (Waldeck), con- 
temporary with Frederick Barbaroasa. 


Duke Ernest is son-in-law of Kaiser 
Konrad II. Havifig murdered his feudal 
lord, he went on a jalgrimage to the Holy 
Land to expiate his crime, and the poem 
describes his adventures on the way. It 
is a mixture of Homeric and Oriental 
myths, and the tales of crusadei's. Duke 
Ernest ful Ailed his pilgiimage, riiiurued 
to Gonnany, and received absolution. 

Bros, 6he Greek equivalent to Cupid. 

Eroa'tratna. The man who set Are 
to the temple of Diana in Ephesus, on 
the day Alexander the Great was born. 
This he did to make his name immortal. 
In order to defeat his vainglory, the 
Ephc*siau8 forbade his name to lie men- 
tioned, but such a proliibition would be 
sure to defeat its oiijoct. 

Erra-Pater. An almanack. William 
Lilly, the alinaiiat^k-inaker and astro- 
loger, is BO called bj'’ Butler. It is said 
hi have been the “ name ” of an ctninent 
Jewish astrologer. (Jialliwcll: Archaic 
Jhctionarif.) 

“ In inatlirniaMcH lio was greater 
Tlnin Tycho liialie or Krr.*i Parer.*' 

Uutler: JJudibraH, 1 . 1 . 

Btm (1 syl.). The native language of 
the West ifighlandcrs of Scotland, who 
are of Irish origin. It is a variant of 
Irish. Applied by the Scotch Low- 
lundors to the lligblaud dialect of 
Guelio. In the eighteenth century Scotch 
was often called Erse, without distinc- 
tion of Highland and Lowland ; and 
Irish 'Was sjioken of as Irish Gaelic. 3’lie 

i iractice now is to limit the word h’ttie to 
rish, and Oachc to Scotch Highlanders. 

Br'uditA Mogf rrtifiite of thr Jtomaitg. 
Marcus Tercntiiis Varro, a man of vast 
and varied erudition in almost every de- 
partment of literature, (b.c. 110-27.) 

Brsrt]lrq^o0« {^Sec lIoHse.) 

Erytbyniui, Hare no doings with the 
ErytTnfmuf. This is the thirty-third 
^iiiliol of the Protroptics of lamblichus. 
The Erythynus is a Ash called by Pliny 
(ix. 77^ n'lfthrxnmy a red fish with a 
white Mly. Pythagoras used this Ash 
ns a symbol of a braggadocio, which has 
a lily liver. ^Qave no doings with those 
who are tongue-doughty, but have white 
stomachs (where stomach means true 
dburage). 

Bsoapa'de (3syl.). French. Means 
literally an escape [from roirturaiiitl ; 
hence a spree, lark, or prank. (SpaniBn, 
eueapavy ewapada,) 

- “ Hi» wcoiid es^iiKd? yma mado for tbo purpona 
of the field of liuliion Greeo.''-'/Veo(f ; 

Oxip if(unieri»|r, xxxvl. 
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Ssolandre. Au event wliicli ^Ivcs 
riHO to scfuidaL “By the famous Jiou- 
]r»gno nselufidrey 

“rtluc’o flichiHL • • hp )md liPld lit tip oi 

no (■ tiiiinuiiKniioii witli Ikt ” - iJf.iLtrt: 

Jiiht/i, iH. 

Xsou'ase (8 syl.) meaTis shield 
sorvioo,” and la apjdied to that ohUgra- 
tioii \vhi(‘h bound a vassal to follow his 
lord to war at his own jtrivate dnirgo. 
(Fn'noh, (Vw, a shield.) | 

Esoula'pios (Latin. Ksadupitm). A 
(hiiciph of Kscif Inputs inoana a medical 
student. Ksnthd fnnn^ medical. Escii- 
la'pioH, iu Homer, is a “blameless ph^'- 
sieian,*’ whoso sons wore the medical 
attendants of tlie (Irt^ek army. Subse- 
quently, hg was held to bo tlie ‘‘ god of 1 
the medical art.’* 

Xflou'rlal. I’lie palace of the Spanish 
sovereigns, Jibout tJltccn miles north- 
west of Madrid. It is one of tlic most 
superb structures in Eurojio, but is built 
iimong rocks, as the name signifies. 

Eaoutohoon of Protenoo (J/0* 
That of a wife, cither heiress or co- 
heiresH, placed in the centre of her hus- 
baud's shield. 

Ssln^gn. A title given to the kings 
of Kent, from Kse, their first king, 
Kometiuu^s called Oebtn. 

Esmond (Iltnrt/), A chivalrous 
cavalier in the roigii of Queen Anne. 
'J'ho heni of Thackeray's novel entitled 
J'!stHO)t(i. 

Esoter'io (Clrock, f/tost' utthm). 
E.Koter'ic, tliTjse without. TJie term ori- 
ginated with Py thag'oras, \^]JO stood 
beliind a curtain ’when ho gave his lec- 
tures. Those wlio wore allowed to 
attend the h?ctures, but not to see his 
face, he called his exoirnt^ dtsriph's ; but 
those who were allowed to emter the veil, 

Ids rSofrrir. 

Aristotle adopted the some terms, 
thoiigli ho did not lecture behind a cur- 
t:iin. Ho callod those who attended his 
qvoning loc'tures, which were of a pvipu- 
lar chai’aeter, his t’xottTics ; ana ttiose 
who atteuddd his more abstruse luomiug 
lectures, Ids ewtmc'i, ^ 

Esplet (fJs-pi^-a), Nephew of Oriande 
hi Pee. A dwarf, not more than thr^ 
feet high, with yellow hair as fine os 
gokl, and though altove a hundred years 
old, a seeming child of seven. He wna 
one of the falsest knaves in the world, 
and knew every kind of euchoutineut. 
(Jionnmt'e of Mnuffis d'Apffrenmt et dc 
Vivia 90 U fmv.) 


Kaplan'dlan. Son of Am'adis and 
Oria'aa. He is the hero of Montalvo’s 
continuation of Amadis, callod The Fifth 
J)ooh\ 

Esprit de Corps. Fellow-feeling 
for the societjr with which you are asso- 
ciated. A military term— every soldier 
will stand up for his own corjis. 

Esprit Follet. A bogle which do- 
Hghtif iu misleading and tormenting 
mortals. 

Esquire. One 'who earned tlie rsen 
or shield of a knight. (Latin, t>ctft'tgcr, 
a shield -bearer.) 

Copy of a lethrfmnC. H. Atuili., Esq., 
lit vh mmid Herald ” . — 

“ HenUd's C'oUoi^e. E.i)., Jiimian smii, 

“ The following I'Ci hoiw are legiillv 'EHiimres ■ — 

‘•The soni* of i»eer», the (*on» of ImronrtH, the 
.Mona of kiught^, the eldeat aona of the younger 
Hoin of |K*errt, and their eldest eons in poriHUmti , 
tlieeldent Hon of the eldeat turn of h knight, and 
iiitteldcKt «on in rcn^ctiuty, the kinvH of arms, 
the hemidrt of anna, onicem of the Army or Nav) 
of the rank of captain and iipwardr*, HlieijffH of 
coiiutiea for life, J.P.'a of countien whilst in com- 
iiiiBHion, BerJtiiuitH-at-law, Queen’i* couiihoI, hci*- 
jeantH-at-arma, Ooiiipanhmisi of the Ordera of 
Knighthm>d, certain i>rinci)>a] olflcrrs in the 
qtie«‘n’8 honmehohl, deputy lieutenauiB, i’oiiiiuih- 
^lonera of the C’onrt ox Itniikrupi cy, inasteiti of 
the siiipreme I’oiirt, those whom the (^ineen, in any 
eoinmission or waimnt, styles esquire, and any 
person who, in \ iifcue of bia olttee, lakes preced- 
ence of esqnn es. ' 

V Add to these, graduates of the uni- 
versities not in holy ordei-s. 

Es'says. Lord Bacon’s essays wero 
the first iu English that bore the name. 

“To write just treatises reciulEcth leisure in the 
writer {ind leisure in the reader" . . winch is the 
ciiusc which hath made nio choose in write certain 
Inief notes . . . whi(^i 1 have called e.^says.’’— 
Dvdicattmi to Prince fluni y, 

EMe'nM (2 syl.)* A sect among the 
Jews in the time or our Stiviour. iTiey 
wore commuuists^^ho abjured every sort 
of fleshly indulgence. They ate no ani- 
mal food, and drank only water. Their 
sacrifioes to God were only fryits of the 
earth. They kept the Sabbath so strictly 
that they would not even wash ^ plate or 
rinse a "cup on that day. They always 
dressed in w'hito, took no port m public 
matters^ but devoted themselves to con- 
templative stndi^. They held tlie Jew- 
ish Scriptures iu mat reverence, but 
interpreted them alTegoriccdly. 

Enmiy. Emt seaxe (the territoiy of 
the East Saxons). 

IVwiew lAou. Calves for which the * 
connfy is famous, 

Valiant asm JSstex Hon (ironical). 

Smmx Sttla. A ditdn As Essex is 
very mandiy, it fhounds in ditches^ and 
has very few stiles. 
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SBt41-po«8lblo. A nickname of 
IViiico (ieorgo of Beiimajk, given Min 
hy James II. The story goes that 
Jain OH, speaking of those who had de- 
HL i lcil his standard, concluded the cata- 
logue with these words, “ And who do 
you lliiuk besides ? Why, little Est-il- 
possible, my worthy soii-in-law.” James 
applied tliis cogiloinen to the prince 
beeaiise, when George was told of his 
fathor-in-law*s abdication, all he did 
was to exclaim, “ Est-il-possible P ** and 
v\ hen told, further, of the several noblo- 
nioii wlio had fallen away from him, 
*• Est-il- possible : ” exhausted his in- 
digiiiilion. 

Estafette (French ; 8]muish, 

Military couriers sent expn^ss. 
Their duty ia to deliver the dispatches 
coiiaigiiod to them to the postillions a^i- 
pointed to receive them. 

Estates* Estates of the reahn. The 
powc'i's that have tlie administration of 
affairs in tlu'ir Immls. The three estates 
of our own realm are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons ; 
inpularlv speaking, the public press is 
termed the fourth estate. It is a great 
mistake to call the throe estates of Eng- 
land the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons, asmaiiydo. The w'ord means 
that on wiiich the realm stands. (Latin, 
sto. If) stand.) {See Foubth Estate.) 

“ Ucniij . . inndc n Hupiier to lili . . . chief 

.1, V *hii 'f \ I. yi. 

“Tlio kill',' .'iml il«e thri'C oatatci* of the realm 
ui i’i:il)k»l in inirIf\incnl."-fVh’cf /«» A’oe. fi. 

Eote. The houKc of Esfe bad for yicir 
iiiinorial bearing a wjiite eagle on an 
azure chichi. Himildo, in Jenma/ein l)e- 
hvtrvfi, adopted tliis device ; and Ariosto, 
in his Orlando Fnriotto^ gfras it both to 
Maiidricardo and BogeTo. adding that it 
was bonic by Troian Etector. As the 
Dukes of Brunswick ore a branch of the 
hou^e of £ste, our Queen ia a descend- 
ant of the sffme noble family. 

D'Esto w'ns the suiname adopted by 
The children of the Duke of Sussex anil 
lijidy Augusta Murray. ^ 

Estot^lUmd. An ima^nary tfact of 
land near the Arctic Circle in Noirth 
America, said to have been disoove]^ 
by John Scalve, a Pole. 

♦* Tlie snow 
From colA Bscotltemli*' 

UiUoni PamdfosXMf,s,flas. 

. Krtrumyn (Frendi}. A blow ot 
cut witli a nw&r^ hence alio ** eitra- 
macouner,^’ to play at bMdesword^ 8k 
Walter Scott uses uie word in the seiuie 


of a feint or protended cut. Hence Sir 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf, says:— 

“ 1 triprert a luwty morris . . . mion the (Ifiiinsr* 
table, now offering’ iiu Hword [to iho l)uV« of 
nuckiiiBlianil.aiidriow r<*n»verliiu It, I nimle . . . 
II Niiri of estraiiingon at Irs nose, the drxioiity of 
•whU'li consists in conilim inurhiily near to tho 
olijoct wlMioiit touching of the Peuk^ 

clmii. XXXIV. 

Batriob Wool is the soft down of 
the estrich, called in French, da ret rf* 
antriche. lies immediately under the 
feathers of the ostrich. 

Sstrlldlfl or EidrUd, Daughter of a 
German king, and hundmaid to tlio 
mythical King Humber. When Humber 
was di*ovviiod in the river that bears Ins 
name, King Locriii fell in love wiUi 
E-strildis, and would have married her, 
had he not liecn betrothed already to 
(iiiendolcc'mt ; however, ho kept Es- 
trildis for seven yearscu a palace under- 
ground, and had by her a daughter 
named Sabri'iia. Aitor the death of 
Locrin, Guendaloj'na throw both Es- 
trildis and Sabri'na into the Severn. 
{Ocoffrey : DrUikk Utatory^ ii. ch. ii-v.) 

SSatuary. Literally, tlie boiling 
pUuM) ; the mouth of a river iir so called 
iipf^ause the water there seems to seethe 
and boil. (Latin, mUtOy to boil.) 

Storlial City ( The). Homo. Virgil 
makes J upitcr toll Venus he would give 
to the Boninns nine Jine (an 

eternal empire). {^Euexdy i. 79.) 

Etornal FltneM of Things. The 

cougruity between an action and the 
agent. 

•M’kt) any man hf\*c a Iiiglmr notimi of the niln 
of rliflit, niid liio uiiTiial Mukihh of 
rtchllnn : TumJtmeM, lionk h . char u . 

Eternal Tables. A whilo pearl, 
^extending from east to west, and from 
lioaven to ear^, on which, according to 
Mahomet, GocOias recorded every event, 
past, present, and to come. 

Eteataa Wind (An). ** Eieniaflahra 
Aqnihr’ntmy' says Lucretius (v. 741), A 
wind whieh rises annually about the 
dog-days, and blows forty oays together 
in the same direction. It is a gentie and 
mild wind. (Gr^k, Jnjorioc, annu;^.) 

Deem not, good Fartewi, that In this my ttong 
I meiui u> harrow up thy humble mind, 

And stay chat voIim In London tnown eo long s 
For balm and softneHK, an Ktesfan wind." 

Feter Pindar •' Admifaro. 

Mi'ale m#t. The P<^i8h In 
I>rydea*s satire of Abwhni am AeMiQ- 
phdlf Charlea 11. is called David, the 
royalists are called jibe Jews, and the 
Pf^isis G^tiles or Eihnoi, whence 
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** Ethnic plot ” means the Gentile or 
Popinh plot. 

“ Saw witli (Usdiilii an Erlinic plot liflffun . . . 
'(■auiHl fnrm hiuI oril»*r thoy tludr la/wi'r omidoy, 
Notliiiit,’ to build, and all tliinvR T*> d(>Htr(i.A 

J'url i. ftlH, Ma-,**. 

Xthnopli'rones (4 syl.). A sect of 
lierotics of tho seventeenth century, who 

I M'jictised the observaiicos of the luicicnt 
'aguiis. (Greek, ethmx-phren^ heathen- 
minded.) ^ 

E'thoii. The ea^le or vulturo that 
pnawed the liver of rnnuo'thcus. 

Etiquette (3 syl.). Tlio usages of 
polite society. The word means a ticket 
or card, niid r(;fers to the ancient custom 
of (hslivering a card of directions and 
regulatitms to he observed hy all tliose 
who attended court. The original use 
was a soldier’s billet. (FrcMich, HiquHtv ; 
Spanish, etiquHa^ni book of court ccre- 
inouies.) 

“ Ktniiu'llr . . . had lOt onvinal npidioilion l<> 
tlioHO riM'tiiiioiiial and foriiiiil tibHrManioH )ini(- 
tiseil at <’(Mirt . . . Tlio irmi <111110 >if(<*nNni (la 
... to Kiirnify oortnin fonn»v,l ni<dlio<lM uH(‘<i tn tlio 
tnmsacMoris ladwomi Ho\omgii HlttU's '-Uutke: 
MorkH, \ol. MU. p. 

Et na. Virgil aacrilx's its eruption to 
the resth'MHiU'ss of Encelildiih, ahnndred- 
licaded giant, who lies buried under tho 
mountain. (.'Aa. iii. 078, etc.) In Etna 
the Greek and Ijutin poets ]>laco the 
forges of Vulcan and the smithy of the 
(.‘yclo]>s. 

Etrenn'es ( 2 sy 1 . ) . N o w -y fair’s gifts 
oi’c so called in Fruiico. StV(»n'ia, the 
Uonian goddess, hud tlu' Huperiiitiuuh'iice 
of new-yeur^s gifts, ^^hich the Uoiiiuns 
culled utroi/r. T.'i'tius catered Itonio on 
New'-ycui's Buy, and received from 
Boino augurs jialius cut from tho sacred 

g ove, dedicated to the goddess Streiiia. 

aviug succeeded, he ordained that the 
1st of January should celebrated by 
gifts to be called stirnar, consisting of 
tigs, dates, and honey; and that no word 
of ill omen should be uttered on that 
day. 

Ettrtok Shepherd. Jivnes Hogg, 
tho Scotch poet, who was bom in the 
forest of Ettrick, Sclkirksliire. (1772- 
183.3.) 

“ The Kttrick Shcphml was niy-siiUle.” 

Steel — i.r. jittifa. King of the Huns, 
a mouareli ruling over three kingdoms 
and more than thirty prinoij^itdities ; 
being a widower, he niarned Knemhiid, 
the widow of Siegfried. In the Niboliin- 
gen-Liod, where he is introduce<l (pjirt . 
11 .), he is made very iusiguifleant, and j 
fees his l^e^emqn, and cvexi.jine sog agd I 


heir, struck down without any effort to 
sayo them, or avenge their destruction. 
He is as unlike the Attila of history as 
possible. 

Eu'oharle, in Fciielon’s Telvmaqnr^ 
is meant to represent Mdllc, do Fon- 
tauges. 

Eu’ehariat literally means a tluiiik- 
oijrorinff. Our Lord said, *■ Bo this in 
rememnranco of mo” — i.t. out of gra- 
titude to me. Tho elements of bn ud 
and wine in the Lord^s supper. (Gr(‘ck, 
eu-charistia,) 

Sn'ollo. A penurious old liuuks in 
one of the comedies of I’lautus 
la'ri/i), 

Su'oratoB (3 syl.). More shifts fhnn 
IWenties. EucratCs, the miller, was one 
of tlie archons of Athens, iioterl for his 
shifts and excuses for neglecting the 
duties of the office. 

Eudoxlans. Heretics, who.se founder 
was Eudox'ius, patriarch of Antioch in 
the fourth contmy. Tliey maintained 
that the Sou had o. will iiidependoiit of 
the Father, and that sometimes their 
wills w'cro at variance. 

Euge'nlus. Tliis was Jolm TIall 
Stephejison, author of <*rnz}f Tales, a 
relative of Sterne. In Stenu^'s Tnsiram 
Shamht, EugCnius is murlc tlie friend 
and wise coiinsellor of Yorick. 

Eugublne Table^ Sc vert bronze 
tables found near Eiigu'hium {(inbho) 
in Italy, in Of the inscriptions, live 

uro^Giuhrian and Etru.scan, and two aie 
Latin. 

‘•TIh! UnibriAn, tin* toturuc of nortlM'n'^K'rn 
ll«ly, ii!» yor iiioiv fully to us ilio 

Eiitfiiliino tablet# . . . HiippoHiMl to obi a^ iho 
lltinl and fourth teiitiineH Ix'foiv our <*ia" ir.* 
D, WHtintv •' titfuiif of Lanuuaue^y lorturt* > i. v --c. 

Eulalie Eu'lu1oi» is one of tho 

names of Apollo; but in the caleiithir 
there is a virgin martyr cidled Eu'Jalie, 
bom at Mer'icui, in Estremndu'ra. When 
she was only twelve years old, the grmt 
persecution of Biocfe'tiau was set on 
loot, whereufion the young girl left her 
niutemal home, and, in the |weseuce of 
the Itoniau judge, cast down the idols 
he had set up. Site was martyred by 
torture, February 12tli, 308. 

Longfellow calls Evangeline the “ Sun- 
shine of St. Eul&lie.” 

EoleiMqito'gel (7V/yO or Oa f- 
glass. The hero of a Gennan tale, which 
relates the pranks and drolleries, the 
ups and downs, tho freaks and fun of a 
wandering cottager of ^pi^uswick. The 
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aiitlior is said to Lavo been Dr. Thomas 
Munier (1475-1530), * 

EumsB’ofl or FAtmaus, A s^'inehord. 
So fulled from the slave aud swineherd 
of Ulysses. 

‘ Th’H '•oroinl Eunurufi strode fiHfttlly down tl'o 
full ,-t ul.uU', (irning hc'f(»r<‘ liitii . . . iho whole 
lu-rii of Ins inlciniionionB A»i» Wattn' 

S ott, * 

Eumen'i4eB [ffn' good-tempn'ed 
fA's*r.v]. A name given hy the Greeks to 
the Furies, as it would have been omi- 
nous and bad policy to call them by their 
right name, Frui'tiyis, 

EomneBtos vrho, being 

very old, keeps a little boy named 
Aiuiimiestes [Icrsratrh] to fetch bof)ks 
from the slielvos. {JSpemer : Faiirte 
Qmrnt'j book ii. 9.) 

Enno'mianB. Heretics, the disci- 
ph s of Euiio'iiiiiis, Bishop of Cyz'ioum 
111 tlie fourth century. 'Dicy maintained 
tied tlie Father was of a diA'eroiit nature 
to flu; Sou, and tliat the Son did not in 
reality unite IliniBelf to human luiture. 

Enpat'iidsd. The oligarchy of Attica. 
7’hei-(' Ionia of creation were sulwe- 
» (juently set aside, and a democratic fonn 
of govennnent established. 

Eu'phemisnis. Words or plimst>s 
fliihstituted, to soften down offoiisivo 
expressions. 

r/(ttr ffrtrr mrnixonrd to ear$ potitr. 
In tlio jroign of Clmrlea II,, a worlb^’’ 
divine of Wliiteltfill thus concluded his 
Horinoii : ** If you don’t hvo up to the 
pref i'pts of the Gosjik,*! . . . you must 
expect to receive your jeward in a cer- 
t:iiii placu wliic-li ’tie not good manners 
to mention here ” {Lacunicn), Pojic tells 
^ us this worthy divine was% dean 

‘ Til rf‘f=t the riiaUhai and soft dean lueite, 

Who lU'Kcr iiu'iuioiipil hell to earn iwlito,” 

( ^ Moi at UMaySf einst. i \ . 4M, AO. 

“His Satanic majesty;’* “light- fin- 
gered gently “a gentleman on his 
travels” (one tratispoi^ted) ; “she has 
mot with an accident ” (kae had a child 
btforc niarriacye) ; ** help “or “ employe “ 
(rt “ not ^uit© cor*KJt “ (a JaUc- 

hood) ; “an obliquity of vision “ (a 
“an innocent’’ (a “bel- 
dam” (ftn ugly u oman)^ and hmidteds 
of others. 

•Enre'ka, or ratlier Ueurdka (I have 
fnuud it out). The exclamatioii of 
Archime'dos, the Sytaepfian philosopher, 
>rhca he discovers how to test the 
purity of Hi'ercrti' crowiL The tide is, 
tliat Hioro delivered a certain weight of 
gold to ar workman, to be made mto a 


votive crown, but suspeefing that the 
Workman had alloyed the gold with an 
inferior metal, asked Archimedes to test 
the crown. Hie pliilosophcr went to 
bathe, and, in stepping into the bath, 
which was quite full, observed that sonio 
of the water run over. It iiiimcdiuti’ly 
struck liim that a Ixidy must roniove its 
own bulk of water wlieu it is imnmi'hed, 
and jiutting liis idea to the test, found 
bis sunniso tC be correct. Now tlien, for 
the crown. Silver is lighter than gold, 
therefore a pound-iveight of silver w'ill 
be moi*o bulky than a pound-weight of 
gold, and being of greater bulk will 
remove more w’«ter, Vitru'vius says : 
“ WliCn the idea flashed across hisninid, 
the philuHophcr juinned out of the bath 
exclaiming, * Hourc'xu ! heure'ka ! ’ and, 
without waiting to dress hiniself, ran 
lionio to try the experiment.** Di^deu 
has mistaken tlie quantity in the lines- ~ 

“ Thp dt*Tnt fliink-B Iip Hluiultt i»n firmer drounil, 

CritH ' Ku'i*ek»i ' ' IhcmiKliii Keeret'B fotiiul." 

ItvUgin LMdt 41!, 43. 

But Byron has preserved the right quan- 
tity— 

*' X»)W we clan 

Our liuiiilHuml rry ' KureKti r " 

Chitth Uarnlft^ Iv. Ht, HI, 

V The omission of the initial 11 finds 
n parallel in our word udometer for 
“ hudoineier,*’ enifrodn for “ hemor- 
rhoids,’’ erpetologi/ for “herpetology ’’ ; 
on the otlier hami, we write huxnble^pic 
for “ umblo-pio.” 

Eulms (2 syl.). The oast wind. So 
called, says Buttmaiiii, from coVr, tho 
cast. Probably it is eoR ern'Oy drawn 
from the cast. • Ovid confirms this ety- 
mology; “ Vtrt'n capit JCurue ah 
Brcmati says it is a corruption of ewpof . 

'* WUilt* Roiitlii'ni whIi'm or wcBicrn f>r#*anH mil. 

And Kiiriiifi Iiih ice-wiiiciH /roiu ilir iniIc." 

JJarwiu : Kcummty of Vfigftution, csiniii \ i. 

Burydloe (4 syl.) . Wife of Orpheus, 
killed by a Berjient on her wedding night 
Or|)heus went down to tho infernal 
regions to seek licr, and was promised 
she shouliL return on condition that he 
looked not back till she had reached tlie 
upper world. When the poet got to the 
confines of his journey, he turned hia 
head to see if EiTrydicc were following, 
and she was instantly caught back agam 
intonHodds. 

*• ncBtiire. restom Eurjrdii^to life t 

Oil, lake tiie hn»l>ana or return the 

Pppe; Ode on St. VeciHa‘» Day. 

BfUtto'tldAinJk A denomination so 
called from Eusta'thius, a monk of the 
fourtli century, excommunicated by the 
council of Oonf^a. 
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Sutyohiana. Heretics of the fifth 
century, violently opposed to the Nes- 
toriiins. They luainWncd that Jesus 
Christ was entirely (iod previous to the 
incaniatioTi, and entirely man during His 
sojourn on earth. The founder was 
Eu’tyches, an abbot of Constantiuo]ile, 
cxcoinmiiiiicated in 44H. 

Enxlne Bea the hosiut- 

able sea. It was formerly called A rum 
(inhospitable). So the “ Capo of Good 
Hope was called the Cape of J)enpnu\ 
“Beneventum was originally called 
MalercHtitiUy and “ Dyrmchium ** was 
called F.pidamtms^ which the Homuns 
thought was too much like dammun to 
l»e lucky. 

Svangollo Dootor {The). John 
Wyclift'e, “the moniing star of the 
Reformation.” (.1 324- 1 384. ) 

Bvan'gellne. (4 syl.). The heroino 
of Longfellow’s pof*m k) culled. The 
fubject of the bjlo is tlie expulsion of 
the inhabitants of Aca'dia {Suva Scotiu) 
from thou* homes by order of George II. 

Svan'gellat, in Biiiiyan's 

represents the effectual preaolier 
of the ChQMipel, who opens the gate of life 
to Christikii. (<SVv Wyomino.) 

Xvangelists. S^'rnbols of the 
four:— 

Afatt/iem, A man with a iien in his 
hand, and a sercdl before liiin, looking 
over ins loft shoulder at an angel. 1'his 
Gospel was tho first, and the angel 
represents the Being who dictated it. 

Matthew a wn/;/, because he iK'gins hi.s 
gospel with the descent of Jesus from 
tlie man David. 

Mark. A man seated writing, and bv 
his sidea coiichaiit winged lion. Mark 
begins bis gospel witli the sojourn of 
Jesus in the wildeinest,^ amidst wild 
l>easts, and tho temptation of Satoji, 

* * tho roaring lion. ” ( kSVy* Lion. ) 

Lake. A man with a pen, looking in 
deep thought over a scroll, and neoi* him 
a cow or ox che'vving the cud. e-lTie latter 
part refers to the eclectic choi’acter of 
St, Luke’s Gospel. 

Jvh n . A y o uug maj^ of great delicacy, 
with on oaglc in the background to 
denote sublimity. 

Tho more ancient symbols were-^-for 
Matthew-, a mau\s face; for Mark, a 
fiOH : for Luke, an o.r ; and for John, a 
fguaj catjfe ; in allusion to the four 
living creatures before the throne of 
(lod, described in the Book of Revela- 
tion ; “ The first .... was like a lion, 
and the ^ond .... like U calf, and 


thp third .... had a face as a man, 
and the fourth .... was like a flying 
eagle” (iv. 7). Ireuac'us says: “Tlie 
lion signifies the royalty of Christ; the 
calf His sacerdotal office ; the man’s face 
His iucaiTiation ; and the eagle the gi ace 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

XvanB {Sir Hugh). A pedantic AV el sli 
parson mid schoolmfister of wondrous 
Bijjiplicityandshi'ewdiie&fi. {JS/iaKcf^ptwi : 
Merrg }f\^'€S of IF wdsor.) 

Xvans (irtlfiaui). The giant porter 
of Charles I. , who earned about in bis 
pocket Sir Geoffrey Hudson, tho king’s 
dwarf. He was nearly eight feet high. 
(Died 163L>.) Puller hu eaka of him in 
his Worthies^ and Sir Walter Scott in- 
troduces him in Peveril of the Peak. 

I “ As tail ft ninn iik is in Lcindon, iilnsiys rxri>jit. 

I hmr the kinu’s j>ortcr, Master Kvans. thai runnel 
joii ahfuit in his iM)cket,8ii (icofficy, as all iliu 
worhl has liotird tell."--C*hai», xvmii. 

Evap orate (4 syl.)- Be off ; vanisli 
into thin air. 

“ Unit iiud Jrmnihan, with Mimlnr iiicclciifHs, 
took tlioir leave and CMiponUcd.*'— yjo-Arjin ; Onr 
Hutual Fneiid, isirt l «, 

Events. At aU erentfi. In nny case ; 
he the issue W'hat it mny ; “ atcaaiqac 
eecmfrnt.^^ 

Jn the event, as “ In the event of his 
being elected,” mvans ui casf\ or proA*itled 
he is elected ; if the result is that he is 
elected. 

Ever and Anon. From time to 
time. {•Sec Anon.) 

Evor-sworided {The). Tlie 29th 
RogCnxeut of Foot, now called the 
“ Worcestershire Regiment.” In 174(1 
a part of this regiment, then at St. 
John’s island was surprised hy tlie 
French and massacred, wliena command 
was issued that henceforth evei^ officer, 
even at meals, atiould weay his sword, 
in 1842-13 d 9 the regiment was in tlie East 
Indies, and the order ivas Relaxed, re- 
quiring only tho captain and subaltern 
of Une day to dine with their sw'ords on. • 

Ever • Vlo^rioiu Army (77/c). 
Ward’s onny* raised in 1861 , and placed 
under the charge of General Gordon. 
By 1864 it had stamped otit tho Tni ping 
rebellion, which broke out in 1851 . {See 
Chinese Goedon.) 

Everlasting Btalroaee {The). The 
treadiniU. 

SveiT BBBn of Them. Even'- 
one. The older form of everyone was 
ww'irkon, often divided into ererg chone^ 
corrupted first into eTery-john, then 
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into every Jock, then pervoi*t€d into 
evorj' man Jack of ^em. * 

“ I ttlmll them ikm>u vaiuiiiidh c^ery clmiu'*' 
Sh«)th0rtV» KtUeutivr. 

“To liiiAo liuilde tlmyiu .... Hluyne e\A»r>e 
choiie.*'— itfwve ; On the IHitmDn Wttrks. 

Bvldenoe {In). Before the eyes of 
tho people ; to the front ; actually 
present (Latin). Evidence, moaning 
testimony in proof of something, lias a 
large number of varieties, as — 

Cirrnmatantittl evidence. That litiaed 
I'olxinitivo lucidtiiitH. 

JfctmiHaOiUiivc evidence. That which cun ho 
l>ro\ od witlKiut leaving a duuht. 

1)11 ect evidence. That of an o-wiMiosa 

Ketcnial eindcncc. That diTivod fruiw hfatory 
or tradition. 

Interval rnrffiirp. That dorfVod from con- 
formity with what IB known. 

Afiiteiial evidcnec. Tlint which is CBiOiiliui in 
onloi ionirr> jiroof. 

Moi al etudeuce. That which accofrlp with gen- 
ci-al L'MX'nonrf. 

/Presumptive evidence. That wlileh ib highly 
lirohalilo. 

/•i ivia/acie evuhmre. That Which WCUia likely, 
unlcBH It I'M,!) 1 m* t>x|i)ainO(l away. 

«*v A itiff's evidence. Tiiat of an acccKBory 
agHMisi liiB accoiiiplicef*, iimhM* llic iironiiBo of 

Seimidai!/ ei'ideHre. Muchas is jimdiurd when 
linmar) o\ idorRc m not to he obtained. 

Si-lf evidfinee. That ilorixod from tlio Bcnst'B ; 
inaiiifc^t and induinUtlilc. 

BvU CommuiiloatloBS. etc. lie 
who touches pitch must eitpect to be 
defiled. A rotten apple will injure its 
com])aiuotiH. Guo scabby sheep will 
infect a whole flock. 

Frrtiv/i : 11 ne faut qu’une br^bis 
galeuse pour gikter tout uii troupcau. 

Ltrftn : Mala viciiii peeoris coiitagia 
lavleiit {Vtir/tf). Tunc tua res ngitur, 
parie.H cum proxiinus oadet. Mala con** 
sortio bonos mores inquiuat. Hailorum 
cominercio rcddiniur deteriores. Hie 
nigor est, liunc tu, Bomane, c/iveto 
{Iloytm). Uva conspe^ta livorem ducit 
ah uva. 

To the satne effect is thO locution, *' C’aat une 
hiuhirt galeuMe," and the idea iniliUod is, he rnuat 
lie He para I edit rom tho Hock, or olBo Itaa'fll eon- 
taniiimie others. 

Bvil Sire. It was andentljr bdieved 
that the eyea of some persons darted 
noxious rays on objepts which they^glarcd 
upon. Tho first mdmuig glance of such 
eyes was certain destrutt^ to man or 
beast, but the destruction was not nn-* 
frequently the result of omadation, 
Virgil speaks of an evil eye nuking 
cattle lean- (-SV^ Mascottb, Jiettatoe.) 

.“IfeVcio quia ten'eroa or'iilua inihi faaVInnt 
agues.** £el. Ui. 1 U 3 . 

BvU May Day (1517)* So oalled 
because of the riots miide on that day 
by tlie London ^prentmes, who fell on 
the French rosideuts. The ringleaders, 
with ^teen others, were hanged; and 


four hundred more of tlu' rioters were 
earned to Westiftinster with halters 
round tlioir necks, but were piu’doned 
^ “Bluff Harry the King.” Tho 
Cfonstablc of the "Tower discharged his 
cannon on tho mob o-ssembled iii tumult 
ill Cheapside Way. 

BvU Piinoiple. {Sra AnniMAN, 

AnncAKES) Asaloe.) 

Bvlla. ** “ Of tvvo evils, I have chosen 
the least” (i’/ioi). 

Bvolutlon {Jhmt imtut). DarvYin's 
theory is that different forms of animal 
and vegetable life arc due to sinall vari- 
ations, and that uatuml srMiou is a main 
agent in bringing them about. If favour - 
able, these variations arc porpotuaiod, if 
not they die off. 

Spencer’s tlicory is that the presont 
iniiftitiido of object# have all sprung from 
separate atoms originally homogoueous. 


tfqWrB, u. vTjivp. x\ ii. i». 

Bvolutton, ita process, according to 
biologists. 

Part i. 

AHHuming tho oxiHtciiio of Homo olemeiii, (nil 
It protyU* ('JH.N l.),iu iimo wo got iiKrfho'.mid umtiun, 
Knmi miiitcr ami motion ptom'il ciihinion uiui 
ivpiilHtPu, itnd Imiu coIichIou aud vcinilBlon wo 
get crt/etidn. 

Next romoH rhrmleal action iiUo play, fnou 
wbicli HpriiiaB tn’imardial pratnplimn, or iIk* 
protojiUomuc cfot «>f puvidy cliemlral ongii). 

Dy fiuthei* (l(*velopnu*iit tho rhimophiill ridl in 
fnimed, with tin power to aBHlmilaie, nutl Him 
will amoiiit for nil', water, and niinci 7 .U. 

I)y iitru.sitiiim«iexi comes thr proio-lMoiUnH oi 
fuiigiiH, Uyiug pa tho ftioeti ccIIh. 

Aud thfiii will loitow ilic j/rvtnzohn, the fli‘t 
pxaiiiplo of animal life. 

Part ii. 


(l) The Amoeba is ihe lowest of known nnimnlM, 
a niolliiHc, witUthe Hoh* jfower of locouiotioM 
(z) The apvmfnivba m multicelhihtr, with an 
orgatiiHin adapted for neuBattoii, digestion, and 
ihe ]M>wer of wprodiictioii. 

CA) Then will come the Gatfrula, an orgaulned 
hoiiig, wall nn external inoiith. 

(A) Next the Htfdra or Polyp, wUIcli liaH hnHil- 
ised »enHe>organH and liistinetH. 

(6) The%tlie Medtua, with uevves, luiiselei^, and 
nerve f iiuctions. 

(S) Next come worms, which have si>ccial aenHc- 
ormns ; and 

(i) Tlion the ffimafrdfa, or i9acl>teomi. which has 
a rudimentary apliial cord. 

Part iii. Jlrofit the Smh-'ti'orm to Man. 

Cl) The iarvieof ABcidainH. 

nf) |^Wlr-orgatii«eil ffBli4<lfke Hu* Lance^et. 

go Tw Ifp'iihni ew, aud other lldb. 

{4> Th« Amphthiau/t. 9 . 

Uh Mltdtt JtepUteti, ^ 

i$} jrtm«ft*«wtafa, which couuect reptllea with 
maipniiUa, , 
m MmrBMpUtic. 

CS> P^ieantal UammaiB. 
m Thci Lemnrida, 

110) The Simtodm. , 

Cu) The M^nka/f trihe, coiisifU%g of tlioKew 
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World monkey (called l^latyrhinej!), and t.lu' Old 
World uiofikf^yH (called Vntaitnven, n »>!.). 

(I'J) Tho MimiIiik Link tadwecu tlie aitnrliine 
monkey and iimn. The Alali is tlioui^'lit l>y aonie 
toHU|»i))> this Jink, liianueot thonionkey rnhe 
vidcli aii])roHclios ncaier to the hiiiiitin Hi>ec.ea 
than any olliei yet discoA ered. 

V lliis is no place to criticiHe the 
theory of evolution, hut merol}' to state 
it as hriefly and plainly as possible. 

Xwe-lamb (^). A single jioRsession 
greatly prized. (2 Sam. xii. laH.) 

Ex Cathe'dra (Latin). With au- 
thority. The Pope, speaking c.t cathedra, 
is said to speak with an , infallible voice 
—to speak os the snccossor and repre- 
sentative of St. Peter, and in his ponti- 
fical character. The words are Latin, 
and mean “from the chair “—/.a*, the 
throne of tlio iKuitiff. The phrase is 
np})lied to all dicta uttered by autliority, 
and ironically to self-suflicieiit, dog- 
matical assertions. 

Ex Hsrpoth'esi, according to what is 
supposed or assumed. 

“ Tho jiiHtillcHtum of flic chiiruc [/.#;. the rnx for 
iK'TU'i iiMMil 1 lU'H t.r hintolfitst iiiHiirnhiuiciMl vaino 
of the iiroiaMty in tin* IltMlmncnt area.”— //oi 
nhn‘Ctnni nffttniat nrrltun lit of 
Htv iMtn'Wtnit rtanite 0 / tho Tuiooo Undgo Sout flora 

Apiuutioh IiiU 

Ex Luoe ](«ttOQUuiii« Ter make n 
gain out of light ; to make a eheesc- 
]mnng from lucifer-Jiiatclics, Wlieii 
itobcrt Lowe ]iroposfd to tax lucifer- 
matches, ho 8uggo.sted that tho bo-\<‘s 
should bo lal»elle<l Air hire hiceUam, ( Par- 
Uamentanj lieportu, 1 M7 1 . ) 

" I.nclfcr nKitrcdlons cx Inco hanrlic lucrlluin 

IncMIl In leniJIiras; lex noMi fuiiiu!> oiuf. ’ 

Ex Ollloio (Latin, hy virtue of his 
qpici)^ As, the Lord Mayor for the time 
being shall be ej: oJHclo one of the trus- 
tees. 

Ex Parte Q^aX\i\,proceedimf mtJyfrom 
mie of the parties). An ex-^»arte Vtato- 
ment is a one-siclcd statement, a partial 
statement, a statement made by one of 
the litigants without being modified by 
the eounter-statoment. 

Ex Ped'e Her'oulem. Fi^m this 
sample you can judge of the whole. 
Plutarch says that Pyt]iag'oFa.8 ingeui- 
ously calculated tlie heigiit of Hercules 
by comparing tho length of various 
stadia in Greece. A stadium was (KK> 
feet in length, but Hercules* stadium at 
Olympia was much longer. Now, says 
philosopher, as the stadium of Olym- 
pia 18 longer than an ordinary stadium, 
so the foot of Hercules was longer than 
an ordinary foot : and os the foot bears 
a certain ratio to the height, so the 


height of Hercules can lie easily ascer- 
tained. (I'arta Scripta.) 

Ex Poat Facto (Latin). An ex post 
fat to law, A law made to meet and 
punish a crime after the offence h as l>een 
committed. 

Ex ProfiMao (Latin). Avowedly; 
expressly. 

“ I liuAO npvt'v 'WTittw rx ptofesM on flK'‘*iil>- 
}Vot ."—auuhtoM : Xinetomth Century, Isnj. 

Ex IJno Omitec means from the me 
instance deduced you may infer the 
nature of tlie rest. A general infer- 
ence from a particular example. If 
one oak-trei' liears acorns, all other ouk- 
trees will grftw similai' fruit. 

Exaltation. In old nsfrology, a 
]>laiict w as said to l#e in its “ exaltation “ 
when it was in that sign of llw zodme 
in which it was supposed to exercise its 
stroiige-st influence. Thus the exaltation 
of Venus is in Pisces, and her “ dejec- 
tion ” ill Vii'go. 

“ Ami tliiiH, ({oil wot, ’Meir‘i,>' h desolaic' 

111 IMsees, wher \ onus' i 8 cxnlliiu' ” 

Chituoc) : Vuntoilmry 'J'ulos, h.VK'i. 

In chemistry, the refining or subtilising 
of bodies, or of their qualities, vidues, 
or strength. 

Exaltation of the Cross. A feast 
held ill tho Itoman Catholic Church, on 
Sfptemher Mth, to commemorate the 
re.storation of the crops to Calvary in 
() 28 . It had been carried away by 
Khosroes the Persian. * 

Examination Examen is Latin for 
the nqpdle indicator of a balance. To 
examine is to wateb^ the indicator, so a.s 
to adjust the balance. 

Examiners .The examiners 

at the universities, and at the examina- 
tions for the military, naval, and civil 
services, etc. 

Bxoal'ibnr {Ex eat [ce] tiher [af^). 
Liberated from the stone. The sword 
whicli Arthur drew out of the stone, 
whereby he proved., himself to he the 
Idng. {See SwOBD.) 

“ No nwnrd on etttvh, were Ir, the Extiill 1 <«r of 
KiftK Arthur, n*ii cut. tlmt whieh opi»oseH no 
uteutb' reiistoiioe to the l)liJW.”->Vr WaUsr lieutt. 

Bx^oellenoy (/ft«). A title given ts 
colonial and provincial governors, am- 
bassadors, and the Lor^Lieutenant of 
Ii-eland. (Compare Luke i. 3.) 

Bxoal'alor. Aim at higher things 
still. It is the motto of the UnitetU 
States, and has been made popular by 
Longfellow's poem so named. Used also 
as the synonym of super -excellent. 
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BzceptioiL To talie cxce/ftiim. To 
feel offered ^ to find f^t vntk* 

" Her luaniier Wm ho . , . re«ii«ctfitlf that I 
could not take exoki»tioa to iuifl reiwtMif.*'— 
Furjetm. 

Xxoep'tloiifl iNTOvetlieRiile. They 
prove there is a mle^ or there could be 
uo ezoeptioos ; the very fact of excep- 
tions proves there .must be a rule. 

^ “ fixccptio yrolNit regulatn.**— 

Bxoheii'iier. Court of J^xchetm^. In 
tlie subdivision of the court in tiie* reimi 
of Eilwai'd I.y the Exchequer ocquirea a 
separate and independent position. Its 
special duty was to order the revenues 
of the Crown and recover the king^s 
debts. It was denominated Seacca'rium^ 
from scdccum (a chess-board), and was 
so called boatuso a chequered doth was 
laid on the table of the court. {Madox : 
Ilmtori/ of the Exeheqiur.) 

V r^oBs, in his Lires of the 
gives a slightly different explanation. 
He says : “ All round tlie table was 
a standing ledge four fuigers broad, 
covered with a cloth bought in the 
Easter Term, and this olotli was * black 
rowed with strokes about a svan, like a 
chess-board. On the spaces ol this cloth 
counters were arranged, marked for 
checking computations.* ** 

JCjEol'pe (2 syl.) means literally, a 
eoupoHj or i)iece cut off (Latin, m’i'rfo). 
It IS a toll or duty levied on socles of 
liomc consumption— a slice cut off from 
tliese things for the national purse. 

•‘Twxos till niiiuiiixlUics are eitlier (in produo- 
tidii witiuji tlie caiintr> , or on iiiUKirtatioii into it. 
Ill oil niii\H>}im-eoi'wilo wirliin it , and arc clasgea 
vcapi'fUvely an cxcIihj, ouhmiis, of tulls/’—lf iU ; 
Pnhtn'al EamomHy book v. roap, iii. p. 

Ksoln'aioii. Bidl of jExeluaion, A 
bill to exclude the Duke of York from 
the throne, on account of his being n 
Papist. Passed by tw Commons, but 
rejoctod by the Lords, in 1673 ; revived 
in 1681. 

XxoommiuiioatiOB. {\)The gt'eater 
is oxclusii^u of an individual from the 
seven sacromentsi, from every legiti- 
mate act, and from all intercourse with 
the faithful. (2) The laaaer excommu- 
nication is sequestration from the ser- 
vices of the Church only. The 3rst 
Napoleon was excommunicated by Pope 
Biiu VII. ; and the kings of Italy were 
placed under an anathema by Pius tX. 
for adding the Papal dominions to the 
United Kingdom of Italy. 
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ExcoiumumefUim by Bell^ and 

Candle . {See CtrBSiNO, etc.) 

Exeommmieatimi by the ancient Jews. 
This was of tl^ee sorts— (1) Nidui 
(separation), oaUira in the New Testa- 
ment *'oastiiig out of the synagogue** 
(Jolm in. 22) ; (2) Chet em^ coll^ by St. 
Paul **deliyeiiug over to ^tan ** (1 Cor. 
V. 5) ; (3) ^naihetna Murana'tha (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22), delivered over to the Lord, u ho 
U at hatidy to take vengeance. The Siul - 
ducees had au iuterdict called Tetra- 
ffram'nieiofKyfhich. w'os ciu^iug the of- 
fender by Jeho'vuli, by the Decalogue), 
by tlie inferior courts, and with all tlio 
curses of the superior courts. 

Xxorn'ointe (4 syl.). To give one 
as much pain as crucifying him would 
do. (Latin, ex crux, where ex is iii- 
teusitive.) 

Sbeonne. ** Qtn s'ereiate, sWmse,** 
or “ Tel ermine (jui e* accuse. 

Kx'eat (Latin, he way go out). Per- 
mission granted by a bishop to a priest 
to leave nis diocese. In tlie universities, 
it is permission to a student to leave 
college before end of term. Sometimes 
pemiission is granted to leave college 
after the gates are closed. 

SSz'eorate (3 syl.). To many Komau 
laws this tag w'os appended, “If any 
one breaks this law, saeer estoy^^ i.e, let 
his body, his family, and his goods Iki 
consecrated to the gods. When u muu 
was declared saeeVy anyone might kill 
him with impunity. Anyone who hui t 
a tribune ww held a saeer to the goddess 
C€n:6a £x in this word is intonsitivo. 

“Jf anyone luirt a tribune in word or (.U»e(l, lie 
was held auciirsed \Mcnf}, and hin soodH were eon< 
flee»ted.”~ JlWti]/, ill. on ; see alao Dionpolusy vl. w, 
and nil, 17. 

XxeqmMir. An official recognition 
of a person in the character of consul or 
commercial agent, authorisiug him to 
exercise his power. The wordT is Lattn, 
aud means, “he may exercise’* [the 
function to which he has been ap- 
iminted]. 

'* Tho Korthom Patriotic Leafoie (Oporto) Imu 
dccld<;d to peiltioii tlicOovernmeiii to witlulraw 
the Bx»|iiatnr from tbs Jtritisti Consul here.''-- 
HeuUr'o Tetegram. Taoitday, Feb. llth, l«MK». 

Week-day sermons were 
so called by the Puritans. Hengp tho 
title d Morning Sxereiiesy week-day ser- 
mons pfreached in tho morning. 

The Ihtk^ of JExe(er*a dattgh- 
ter was n sort of laek myented by the 
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Duke of Exeter duriiig the reign of 
Henry VI. ( BlackatQne.) 

*' 1 wjiN ihp lad that would not runf«HB one h urd 
.... rliouKli lliey ibreiiteued to itmke me butf 
tlj«‘ Duke of Exeter's daughter, FartunM 
of Siyeit XXV. 

Sx'eter Controversy. A contro- 
vemy raised u^Km a tract entitled liaitt 
Truths by the Rev. John Agate, of 
Exeter, an Episcopalian ; replied to by 
Heveiul dissenting ministers, as Withers, 
Trosse, Pierce, etc. (1707-1710.) 

Ex'etor Domesday. A record con- 
taining a dc.scription of Wilts, Dorset, 
SoniorHet, Devon, luid Cornwall ; pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Ellis (in 1816) as a 
Supiilemeiit to the Great Domesday- 
Rook ifj.i'.'). Called “Exon,” either 
hecuiiso it w'as at one time kept imioug 
the inuiiimontM of the Dean and Cliaxiter 
of Exeter, or because the Bishop of 
Exeter was commissioned to moke the 
survey. 

Exhibition. My »ou haa got an co*- 
hi hi turn at Oxford, An allowance of 
meat and drink ; a benefaction for iiiaiu- 
teiiance. (Latin, rjihilttw^ an allow- 
ance of food and other uoccasmies, 
*• a/imi'Htis rxhihe/e atiqaemJ*') 

“Tlu*v hii\r founded six t>\hihl(ioTi8 of £J5 
('■u'li iHT (iti)iuiu, to lonfmuc for tw<t > mth and a 
liHlf,' Tautto : Jimtuii/ 1 ‘/ the Cnn'frmty <>/ Duhitn, 
4‘iiiU>. V. a lys 

“ 1 orato fU dispoHltloii foriiiy wife, 

I)ut) reforeiice of rlMce, and exliihition " 
Sltukf Sjjnne : Othello ^ l..*!. 

Exhibition (The Great) was held in 
Hyde Park, London, and lasted from 
May 1 to October lo, 1851. 

Sxles or Axea, | Hysterics; ague 
fits ; any paroxysm. 

“ Jomjv Itithonmt iins men tlic exiea, and done 
naetliinu Idil hiugU and greet . . . for tvu da.\8 
suroeHiHv oli ."—Str H’. Si'oU : The AntiQum y, 

X X \ \ . 

Exile. The NeapoUian Exile. Baron 
Poe'rio. One of the kings of Naples 
promised the people a constitution, but 
l)roko his word ; whereupon a revolu- 
tion brokt> out, and the baixni, with 
many others, -was impiisoued fof many 
ve.ars iii a dreadful dungeon near Naples. 
He was at length liberated and exiled to 
Amoriiia, but compelled the captain to 
steer for Ireland, and lauded at Cork, 
where he was well received. , 

Exit (Latin, he goea out). A theatri- 
cal tonn placed at the point when an 
actor is to leave the stage. We also say 
of an actor, Extt So^ana^so --ihsii is. So- 
and-so leaves the stage at this point of 
tiie drama. 


Me made h%8 exit. He left, or died: 
as, **^6 made his exit of this life in 
peace with all the world.” Except in 
tli€) drama, we say, “ made or makes his 
exit.” (See abtyee.) 

“ All the wurld'8 H stage, 

And Hit the men and wnmeii inerel> i>lsi>ei8 ; 

They have iheli* exits and their onn-HureH." 

Shokeapeare : A« Ymt Like it, ii. 7 . 

Ex'odns. The Exodus of Isi'ael. The 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. We now 
sjHjak of the Exodus of Ireland— t.e. the 
departure of the Irish in large numbers 
for America ; the Exodus of the yt ra- 
dians — i.f. the expulsion of theses colo- 
nists from Nova Scotia in the roigii of 
George II. ; etc. (Greek, ex ados, a 
jouniey out.) 

Sx'on, Exon of the Uuards, Any one 
of the three certain officers of tlio day 
in command of the yeomen of the royal 

g uard ; the acting officer who resides at 
10 court; an exempt. Capitatnes ej- 
empts des gardes dn corps. (French, 
exoiiiCf ex soin^ exempt from duty or 
care.) 

Exor'hltant means literally out of 
the rut (Latin, ex or’bttUy oiit of the 
W'heel-nit) ; out of the track ; extrava- 
gant (extra-vagant). 

Exoteric. (See Esoteiiic.) 

Expeotatlon Week. Between the 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, when the 
apostles continued praying “in earnest 
expectation of the Comiortfr.’^ 

Experimental Philosophy. Science 
fouridei| on experiments or data, in 
contradistinction to •moial and mathe- 
matical sciences. Experimental })hilo- 
sophy is also called natural philosophy, 
and by the ExfSSiEfL physios. 

Biq^rlmentom Crn'eis (Latin). A 
decisive experiment. (See Gbi^ial.) 

Experte Crede. Believe one who 
has had exjierience in the matt^. 

Explo’slen means literally, driven 
out by clapping the hands (Latin, ex- 
plddo—'i.e. ex-pl^udoy, hence the noise 
made by clapping the liands, a report 
made by ignited gunpowder, etc. 

Expo’aent. One who explains oF 
sets forth the views of another. Tims, 
a clergyman should be the exponent 
of the Bible and Thirty-nine Articles. 
(Latin, ex pono^ to expose or set forth.) 

BxpcMid QF^nch). An exposing of 
something whtoh should have Seen kept 
out of sight. Thus we say a man made 
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a (lrtai{fiil edpui\e — i.c, told or did some- 
tiling which should liaye been kept con- 
cealed. • 

Xxprean Train. A fast train between 
two largo towns, with few or no stop- 
pages at intermediate stations. 

Bzpresaed Oils are those which 
are obtained by pressuro. Unlike animal 
ujid I'sHeutial oils, Uioy are prosaed out 
of the bodies which contain them. 

SxpresBloiL A geographical 
i>io». A term applied to a tract of 
country with no recognised nationality. 

“Tins tcmtory iH to a \ory extent o<*- 

nu»ji*<l by one nice . . . niul yet to ilie preHcnt 
rl;i\ (7crnian> la little more tfian a geo{jn*Hi>liicat 
e\i»rrM*iou.*’~y^fn7j/ Teleffraph (before 1«71). 

Exquisite (3 syL). One sought out; 
a coxcomb, a dandy, one who thinks 
himsolf aupcrlativoly well dressed, and 
of most uiicxGcptionable^deportmcnt 

“ E-\(|ui»licH arc out of jilaco in tlio imipit ; 
tbe.\ Hbould Ik* set up in a tullor’a winuow.’*-- 
Lectures to mv Htudenta, (Lecture via.) 

Exten'slve (3 syl.). Rather extent 
Si n\ that, liather fast. A slang syno- 
nym for a surff. 

Exter. Thai^sExter^ as ike old u'oman 
Sind when she saw Eerton. This is a 
Dt'vonshire saying, meaning, I thought 
my work w'us done, but 1 find much still 
remains before it is completed. “ Exter * ’ 
is the popular pronunciation of Exeter, 
and “ kerton ” is Creditou. The tradi- 
tion is that the woman in ^estion was 
goifig for thg first time to Exeter, and 
seeing Die grand old church of Kortou 
(Crediton), siuiposed il tobe Exeter Ca- 
thedral. ‘*lluLt’s Exter,” site said, 
“ and my^ journey is over ; ” but alas ! 
bhe had still eight miles to walk before 
she reached her deatiqption. 

Extinct Species [since the time of 
4 nan]. The dodo, grat auk, quagga, 
sea-cowhand white rhinoccroB. 

.tGotting very rare; the bison, the 
CiiroIifUE. pavaket, the giraffe, and the 
imssenger pigeon onoo common enough. 

Extravagaates GeAstitiitle^nee, or 

Extrav'agants. The n|pal constliutioiis 
of John XXII., and some few of his 
successors, supplemental to the ” Corpus 
Juris Canon'ici.” So called because they 
were not ranged in order with the o^er 
papal constitutions, but were left ” oat- 
wanderers ” from the general co^. 

Extreme Unetlmu One of the seven 
sacrumonts of |he Catholic Chnrch, 
founded on St. Jaimes v. 14, ” Is any 
sick among you^^ let him cndl for the 


elders of the Church ; and let them pray 
over him, ouointiug him with oil in the 
name of Ae Lord.” 

Extremes Meet. In French: JLes 
extrinws se totwhent.** 

Extricate. Latin, ex, out of, and 
trica, fettei-s. “Tricao” are the hairs, 
etc., tied rouud tlio feet of birds to 
prevent their wandering. To extricate 
18 to ” get out of these tnew or meshes.” 

SxQll' (Latiii). To leap out Thus 
we say, “lam ready to leap out of my 
skin ; ’’ to jump for joy'. 

Latin, oc'nlus; Italian, oeehio; 
Spanish, ojo : Bussiaii, oko; Dutcli, oog; 
Saxon, edge (where g is pronounced like 
y) ; French^ wiL 

in mg mtnd^s eye. In my perceptive 
thought. The eye sees in two ways: 
(1) from without: and (2) from within. 
When we look at*auy thing without, the 
object is reflected on the retina as on a 
mirror; but in deep contemplation the 
inward thought “ixuorms the eye.” It 
was thus Macbeth saw the dagger ; and 
Hamlet tells Horatio that ho saw his 
deceased father “ in his mind’s eye.” 

In the wind's eye, Directly opppsed 
to the wind. 

In the twinkling of an eye. Immedi- 
ately, very soon. '^An ‘ moindre cHn 
tTml." Similar iihrases are: “In a 
brace of shakes,” “ In the twinkling of 
a bed-i)08t.” («ca Bed-post.) 

My eye ! or Ohy my eye ! an cxclama- 
tiou of astonishment. (See All xy Eye.) 

Ow'* might see that with half an eye. 
Easily ; at aenere glance. 

Tfie kim/s eyes. His chief officers. 
An Eastern expression. 

One of tlio seven 

Who in Qod’n iiroMetice, nearest to tlie throne 
Htand ready ai command, and are hie eyc» 

That run t iiro' all the henN enB, or down to earth 
Boar his swift eirandfi/' 

0 MilUm : Paradise Lost, lii. tiKt. 

To have an eye on. To keep strict 
watch on the person or thing referred to. 

To have an eye to the main chance. To 
keep constantly in view the profit to 
arise ; to act from motives of policy. 
{JSee Main Cbaitck.) 

To see eye to eye. To be of precisely 
the same opinion ; to think both alike. 

Sjre-eenrioe. Superficial service. 
“AVrrictf qu'on rend eous ks yem du 
fnaUrel' A . 

** Servants, lie oliedient to them that are ronr 
masters . . . . } not with eye-servlos, as men 
^leasers *, hut as the servants of CbrIst."^]Bi;^ 
vi. 6. 

^CHMire. Something that is offen* 
to the sight. Sore is the Anglo-Saxon 
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«ar (naiuful) or swar (grievous). It is 
paimul or grievous to tno eye. 

“ Mordecttl WHH an eyc-soro to Hainan."— 
trauffe, 

Bye-teetlL The canine teeth are so 
called because their fangs extend up- 
wards nearly to the orbits of the eyes. 

To draw one's eye-teeth. To take the 
conceit out of a person ; to flet^ce one 
without mercy ; to make one suffer loss 
without seeing tlie manoauvre by which 
it was effected. ® 

*' I KiipsH YuiikM \vill got tholr evc-teoth 
drawn if they don't look Hluirp."— U'. llepworth 
DIxm : Neto Amoi'ica, vol. i. 

Bye of A Needle. Lady Duff Gor- 
don, writing from Cairo, says: “Yes- 
terday 1 saw u camel go through tlic 
eye of a needle — i.e. a low arched door 
of on enclosure. He must kneel and 
bow his head to go thi'ough, and thus 
the rich man must huniblo himself*’ 
(IVoud: Jiible AnimhU^ p. 243). Lord 
Nugent, in his informs us that 

when at Hebron lie was directed to go 
out by the Needle’s Eye, or small gate 
of the city. 

Bye of Greece ( The), Atheu.s. 

AtlieiiH, tlie cio of Uifooc, mother of arts, 
Mitton : Puviuiiite hook Iv. sm. 

Bye of the Baltic {The), Gottlaud, 
in the Baltic. 

Bye of the Btorxii. An opening 
between the storm clouds. (6V «? BuiiL’s 
Eye.) 

Byes, 

The Afniomi Eyes, The Chinese. 

*' fit* will Tint mrivc n Aory warm \ielconm 
from the Almond Kj cu."— J*’. I^illar ; OU the Central 
j^aitUs’ Rest OHi'J >. 

Eyes to the blind. A staff. So called 
in allusion to tlie stivlf given to Tire^sias 
by Athe'ua, to serve him for tlie eyes 
of wliich she had deprived him. (t:ke 
Tiresias.) 

Ih cast sheep's eyes at otw. To look 
askant witli sliyncss or dilHdeuce. 

To make eyes at me. To lo<»k wan- 
tonly at a fierson; to look lovingly at 
another. 

To rent the et/es with paint 30), 

The ladies of the East tinge the od^ of 
their ^olids with the powder* of Ind- 
ore. They dip into the powder a small 
wooden bodkia) which they draw“Mrof<y4 
the eyelids over the ball of the eye.’^ 
Jezebel is said “ to have adjusted her 
eyes with kohol” (a powder of lead- 
ore), 2 Kings ix, 30. N.B.— -The word 
“ face ’’ in our translation shonld in both 
Ujsse cases be rendered “ eyes.” {Hhaw : 


Your eyes are bigger than your slonmeh. 
You fancied you could eat more, but 
found-^your apjretite satisfied with less 
tlian you expected. ‘ * Oculi plus devora- 
bant quam oapit venter.” 

Byed. 

One-eyed people, {See Abihaspians, 
Cyclops.) 

Byre. Justices in Eyre. A coiTiq)- 
tiou of “Justices in itin'ere.” At first 
they hiade the circuit of the kingdom 
every seven years, but Ma^nia Charta 
provided that it should be done annu- 
ally. 

Byre {Jane). The heroine of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s novel so called. Jano 
Eyre is a goveniess, who stoutly copes 
with adverse circumstances, ami ulti- 
mately wuns the love of a man of for- 
tune. (‘ Eyro ’ pronounce ftir.) 

Bsour Ve'da or Yajflir Veda. Ilio 
second of the sacred books of tlio Hindiis. 
The four are : — 

(1) The Eig Veda (prayers and lipnns 
in verso) ; 

(2) The Ezour Veda (prayers in 
prose) ; 

(3) The ^ chaulcMl) ; 

and 

(4) The Athnrvan Veda (fonnuhi.s of 
consecration, imprecation, expiation, 
etc.). 

BsJEdlln (3 8>d.). Sir Ezzelin recog- 
nised count Lora at the table of Lord 
Otho, and charged him witli being Qon- 
rad tlie corsair. A duel was arraugod, 
and Ezzelin vras never heai'd of more. 
A serf used to t£l how one evening he 
saw a 'lioTseman cast a dead body into 
the river wliich divided the lauds of 
Otho and Lara, and that there was a 
star of knighthood on the breast of the 
dead body. {Egrtyn : Lara.) {See 
CONBAP.) 


F 

F. F isw^'ittenonhi^aee, “Eogue” 
is written on his face. Tne letter F used 
to be luranded n^r the nose, on the left 
cheek of felons, on their being admitted 
to ‘‘ benefit of clergy.” The same w^os 
used for brawling in church. The custom 
was not abolished by law till 1822. 

F Sbarp. A flea. The pun is F, 
the initial letter, and sharp because tlip 
bite is acute. (&» B Flats.) 

ft A corrupt way of makhiff a capital 
F iu Old English, and used as low dowp 
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as 1750 ; as ffrouce for Fiunce, iEtrriug- 
tou for Farrington, otc. 

F. S. B. T. The letters of the Sar- 
dinian motto. 

Either Fortitu'do Ithodiim Ten*uit^ 
in allusioTi to the succour rendered to 
RhodoB by the house of Savoy, 1310 ; 

•Or, ft Iteligirme Ihi^mur^ on 

the gold doubloon of Victor Amadous I. ; 

Or, Fortitu'dol^aaJifimpuhlicam 

F. O. B. Free on l>oard; moauing 
that the Hhii)j) 0 r, from the time Of ship- 
nu'iit, is free from all risk. 

F's. The three fa. Fixed tenure, Fair 
rout, Free siilc. The platform of tlio 
Tvish League in 1880. 

Fa* (Scotch!. To get ; to get a share 
of ; to lay a claim to. 

'• WbtTrt is the laird or knight 

TImt In'Hl dfSorvoH fo fa' tliat 7 ” 

Jtm IIS ; ir/iuni lK/t( Yt Sttiid, Htorixa i. 

Fabian Society. An association of 
Bocialists. 

“ Tho Kahinii Hticioty alinfiatthor^rganisaliou 
of soi-u'ty liy iho utnaiiciiiatluQ of laud aud in- 
iliistrlul I'iiiutal from Individual and class ownor* 
ship , and ihc ^c8(mff of tUoiiiiii lUo conimunit)' 
Inr tlm ffcncral iionont.”— // (LWihhire : Pabum 
l^naoi/s on Sueialisnif .luno, IWil, p. Dl. 

V Tlie name of the society is derived 
from Quintus Fahius, tlie Roman general, 
who won his way gainst Hannibal by 
wariness, not by violence, by caution, 
not by defiance. 

‘ Faliiaii tactics lit; in stmliug inches, not in 
KriisjniiK leagncB.” — Ljftorlp Review, May Itftli, 
JMiM, i>. col, la 

Fabian Soldiers. ^ complimentary 
pliruso for Roman soldierR, tiie gravest 
of the brave. • 

“Qacin [ijiind of trained soh 

imiul dlscipUtia iiiililurl 

qurniaduiOiluni qnondAiii inllltes ' tlo- 

muni upjadlaii sunt, sic ^ipliicm^eosea* spud 
Oneriis iu suiniiia luudc.fj|jltSrtut."-~JijV’p9«; Jyhi- 
t rutec. li. 

Fablim Tootlos or Poliey^i.e, de- 
“ Win like Falnus, by delay. 
The Ron^n general Fabhis w^ried out 
Hauriibaf by maridios, counter^marches, 
.'imbuscades, andsJdmiwea, without over 
coming to an open engagement Fabius 
died B.c. 203. c 

** Met. hy the Fabian tactics, wbteb pfDvea fttal 
to it!i( predcceasor/’—Tfce Times. 

FabUnlsm. The system caRodCol^ 
lectivism. (6^ CoLLXoxmdxB.) 

“ It must Iw evidetit tlmt tlw Fablaa Jlt»ciety 
has a reiUly gigauilc task imfore it, the dilQcttntes 
of which will not lie lishtenM when the WtMitS 
classes come to undenrsioAff t^t mail omiersblp 
.... and small savftiss , . , . arejvstasstroagli: 
coiidentned by OultecttTfwts estfUK^afid 

('(dossal fortnnee.''--:vf»et0rai^ mairr (Homn- 
l<er, isuc, i>. W. 

Fabila^ sad Fata. king Bmi 

Fab'ila was a man of rery ob^tiaale 


purpose and f ontLof the chase. One day 
he encountered a boor, and commanded 
those who rode with liim to rtunain quiet 
and not interfere ; but the boar overthrow 
him and killed him. {Chronica Antiqua 
de Mapatia^ p. 121.) 

Fa*blns. The American Fahiua, 
Washington (1732-1700), whose military 
policy M|rts similar to tliat of Fabius. 
Ho wearied out the English troops by 
harassing them, without coming to a 
pitched Imttle. Duguesclin pursutkl tho 
same ^lolicy in France, by the advice of 
Charles V., whereby all the conquests of 
Edwaixl and the Black Prince were re- 
trievetl. 

Fa'bitia q/ the French. Anne, Duo de 
Montmorency^ grand coustii ble of France ; 
BO called from nis success in almost an- 
nihilating the im^rial army which had 
invaded Provence, by laying tlie country 
waste and prolougvig the campaign. 
(1493-1507.) 

Fables. The most famous writers of 
fablcM are — 

Pilpay, among the Uindna, 

Lokman, among tho Araba. 

.^Bop and Babnos, among the Qreeha. 

Pbrndrus and Aria'uus, among tho 

Jiomana, 

Faeme, Abste'inius, and Casti. among 
the Italians. The lost wrote The Talh* 
tng Animals. 

Lfi Fontaine and Florian. among the 
French. 

John Gay ngd Edward Moore, among 
our own countrymen, Tho former S 
sometimes ciilleci ** Tho English JEsop.*' 

Lessing and Pfeffel, among the Ger^ 
mane. 

Krilof , among the Euaatuna* 

{See JEsop.) 


Fftb'Uan 


The metrical fables of 


the Trouveres, or early poets nOtrth of 
the Loire, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The wprd fablcy in this ease, 
is used very widely, for it includes not 
only BU^ t^es as Mepnard the JFor, but 
all sorts of familiar incidents of knavery 
and intrigue, all sorts of legends and 
famHly tr^itions. The fablian of Au- 
emein md Niemette is fnlt of intemsting 
incidents, and contsinsmneh true p^os 
and beantiful poetry^ * * 


y*nbrialiub A Boman hepo^ 
sentatire of hiileaible mem and 
honesty. The ancient Wvi&» fove to 
ten of the tmutpl way in whldh hn lived 
cmhis mxemrf lom; how he refused 
w rich presents offeted him by the 
Sfuni^ainbasBadoTS } andfniw at death 
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he left no portion for hifi daughters, 
whom the senate provided for. 

“ Fahncins, Bcornfr of alI-roii«iuerin»j ffoltl.” 

Tli/omnon: SfaHom OViwtcr). 

Fabnll'niUL The god who taught 
Homan children to utter their first word. 
It was the god Vagitaii-us {q.v,) who 
taught them to utter their first cry. 
From /rtri, to speak (Varro). 

FalmlouB ZsIob. under Islands.) 

Face. (Latin, /flcies.) 

A brazen face, A hold, defiant look. 
A brazen-faced pernon moans one with 
un impudent, audacious look, especially 
in u bad cause. Brass metaphoncally is 
generally used in a bad or deprecatoiy 
sense, us “You have plenty of brass” 
[impudouce], ‘‘I admire your brass.” 

A rebec face (Frendi, visae/edc rebec). 
All ugly, grotesque face, like that which 
used to 1)0 cut on the upper part of a 
rebec or throe- stringed tiaale. 

" Dcud iH tliC! nfi(U^))cc, 

Wliu had a face like a roluv’." 

Itabolaitt : Pantagyuel, iMiuk il. 4 . 

V Bndebeo was the mother of Gar- 
gantua, and died in childbirth. 

A wr If face. The features drawn awry, 
expressive of distaste. 

To draw a long face. To look dis- 
Ratisliod or sorrowful, in which case the 
mouth is drawn down at tho corners, 
the eyes are dejected, and tho face elon- 
gated, 

" Of com'BO.it is nil rlirlit ; if ytui had nof dmwn 
Biich a hms faro 1 ohould ur\or ha)e d<nU»ted.”~ 
Vr. Cupid, 

To flif in the face of , To oppose 

violently and unreasonably: to set at 
dcfiauce rashly. 

To put a good fare on the matter. To 
make tlio best of a bad matter: to 
bear up under something dihagreeable ; 

vnUit medum dissimuldrc ; “iw ad- 
rcmiif vultmn aecundiB fortunte gerh'cd* 

To set one's face against [something]. 
To oppose it; to resist its being done. 
The expression of tho face Bh<&ws the 
state 01 tlie inclination of a person’s 
mind. 

Face to Face. In the immediate 
presence of each other; two or more 
peiaous facing each other. To accueg) 
another ^*faco to face” means not 
“ behind his back ” or in his absence, 
but while present. 

Faces. 

To keep two faces tmder one hood. To 
be double-faced; to pretend to be 
ver>' Telijfioufo, ^d yet Uve m evil life. 


“ We r,ever tronhied the Church . . . We knew 
wf were doinff whnt we oorIu noi lo do, and 
scorned to look piouH, and keep two fares under 
one hood.'*— JSoldr««<iod; Bobbery Cnder Aunn, 
chap. li. 

To make faces. To make griniacos 
with tho face. 

Face. To face it out. To twrsist in 
an assertion which is not true. To innin- 
tain w*ithout changing colour or htingiug 
down the head. 

To face down. To withstand wilh 
boldness and effrontery. 

Faced. With a facing, lining of the 
cuffs, etc. ; also the preterite of the verb 
“ to face.” 


Faced. 

Barefaced. Impudence unconcealed. 
A “bare-foced lie ’’ is a lie told shame- 
lessly and without prevarication. 

Shame faced. Having shame expressed 
in the face. 

Faced with [m//.*, etc.]. An inferior 
article bearing the sui-fiaco of a superior 
one, 08 when cotton-velvet has a silk 
surface; tho “facings” (as the lining 
of coat-cuffs, etc.) made of silk, etc.- 


Face-card or Faeed-cnrd, A court 
card, a card with a face on it. 

Facile Prlnoeps. By far the best ; 
admittedly first. 

“Hut the faedif pytnrrpR of nil A'.\pKoliuri'»is is 
Profrasiir Pott, of Jlnilr ' -VhumberH'n ('yrhi- 
paifat. 

Facings. To put onc% through* his 
facings. To examine ; to ascertain if 
what appears on fhe surface is superficial 
only. • ^ 

“The Greek l)OokH were nw.'iiu Imd out, tiiiil 
(iraee .... Svrb pui ihrougli her faelu^>.''— A. 
Trollope. 

Fa9cn de Parlor. Idiomatic or 
usual form of speech, not mount to' be 
offensive. 1 once told a traitor in 
Norway that the meat he bn^ught jipe 
for breakfast was not safticient^ cooked, 
and he bluntly told me it ivm not true 
{det er ikke sandt)^ but he did not intend 
to be rude. It was the Norwegian 
de pen'UrZ^ 

Fao'tton. The Homans divided the 
combatants in the circus into classes, 
called factions, each class being distin- 
guished by its special colour, like the 
crews of a boat-race. The four original 
factions were the leek-green {pras'inaY 
the sea-blue (iWtVfa), fbe wlute {alba), 
and the rose^red {rodea). Two other 
factions were addra by Bomitian. the 
colours being golden-yellow {aura’ta) and 
purple. As these combatants strove 
against each other, and eutertaipod a 
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strong ospnt de corptty the word was 
easily applied to political iiartisons. 

V lu the faction riots of Constand- 
uople, A.D. r)32, above 30.000 persons 
were killed. (Latin, /ar/ta.) 

Fao'tor, An agent; a substitute in 
mercantile affairs ; a commissioii mer- 

laut. ( Latin, /fltfio, to do, whence the 

roiich factcury one who does something 
for an employer.) • 

AhU^i'ii liml nakarl as an Indian Iny, 

An holiest stolea tjeiii awaj.*' 

Pojie : Moral Kanaitt, Ki). lit, SMU. 

Thomas Pitt, ancestor of the Earl of 
Chathuin, Avas ^)poiuted by Queen Anuo 
Governor of Fort St. George, in tho 
East IiidioH, uud in 1702 pui-chasod thei^e, 
for £20, 400, a diamond weighing 127 
carats, which he sold to the King of 
Franco. This gem is still called tlio 
Pitt diamond. Pope iusinuatea that 
Pitt stole the diamond. This is not 
exactly tiiic. He obtained it for a price 
much below its value, and threatened 
the thief with exposure if he made a 
fuss alKiut the matter. 

Factotum. One who does for his 
employer all sorts of services. Some- 
times called a Johan' tm Favidtitm, Our 
“ Jack-of-all-trades ” docs not mean a 
factotum, but one who docs odd jobs 
for anyone Avho will pay liim. (Latin, 
fucci'ti totuni^ to do everything required.) 

Fad [A). A hobby, a temporary 
fau(;y, a whim. A coutmetiou of fuddle 
in “ fiddlo-filddle.” 

“ Ainoniyr Llio fails Hint CJ^irley had taken ui» fur 
II lime . . . w“:i» that of iWlhjctiiiB ijW iniuts.” — 
J’sll'jloKhnt : i’uith Doctor, f h;ii». iii. • 

Fada. A fee or kobold of the south 
of France, Boraotiraes called ‘‘Hada.” 
These house-siiirits, eof which, strictly 
speaking, there are but three, bring 
good luck in their right hand and ill 
luck ill leir left. 

Fadd^ Mahomet's white mule. 

Fadge (1 syl). To suit or lit to- 
gether, os, It ivou*i fadge ; ire canmt 
fudge toffethet ' ; he doee npt fadge tt'ith 
'ine. (Anglo-Saxon, ^<egen, to fit to- 
gether ; Wel8h,/h^, what tends to unite.) 

“ How will thin failtfe ?” 

Shakenpoure : Twelfth Nigkt, If. 3. 

Fadge. A farthing. ^ A corrupt con- 
traction of fardiugal, l.c. far^ingale. 
{See Chivt.) 

Fa'dlia {At). Ifahomet’s silver cui- 
rass, confiscated fvom the Jews on their 
expulsion froTuTlIedi'na. 

Fad'ladeea^ The great NaziF, or 
chamberlain of Aurungze*be’s harem, 


in IM/a Moohh. Tlxe criticism of this 
self-ooncoited cfftirtier upon tlie several 
tales which moke up tlie romance are 
very racy and full of humour ; and his 
crest-fallen conceit when he finds out 
that tlie poet was the Prince in disguiso 
is well conceived. 

“He wii«a jiKlgi* of CNerything-frnni Liu* ih'ii- 
cilliim of a rimtHtiiiiu’e i*>oUi1h to tin* 
•lueaiioimof arinii'o ami litcmniro ; from ilic 
iiiixturo iV li coiiHi'i ve of i’oritvloii> on to tlu* i him- 
iMtHitnm of an opic iiuuiii . . . all Mie cookn luiil 
liueiA of Dcllii Blood fn awe of Motmt. 

Faerie or Feerio. The land of the 
fays or faeries. The cliief fay realms 
are Av'alou, an island some where in the 
ocean; 0'l>eroii's dominions, sitiuito *'in 
AA'ililemoss among tho holtis hairy ; 
and a realm somewhero in the middle 
of the earth, whore was Pori Bauou’s 
palace, 

“For h*ii nil'll Coliii Ihjb liin iiliws to Ruvfo, 

And IH to Fttory none ;i idls'riiUftKf.’' 

Drot/Um: Hcloffue, ii\. 

Faerie dueene* A metrical romance 
in six books, by Edmund Spenser (in- 
complete). It flotails the adventures of 
various knights, who impersonate dif- 
ferent virtues, and belong to tho court 
of Gloria'na, Queen of faiirie laud. 

The first book contains the legend of 
the Red Cross Kuiglit {the suirU of 
and is by far the bcBt. 
The chief subject is the victory of lloli- 
nass over Error. It contains twelve 
cantos. 

The second book is the legend of Sir 
Guyon {the golden mean)^ in tw'clvo 
cantos. 

'Ihe tliiril book is the logencl of 
Dritomartis {love without luHt)yi\i twelve 
cantos, liritomartis is Diana, or Queou 
Eliisabcth tho Britrmess. 

The fourth book is tho legend of 
Camhel and Tri'amoud {Jidmty)^ in 
twelve caatos. 

The fifth book in the legend of A/te- 
gal {juatic€)y in twelve cantos. 

Tlie sixth book is tlio legend of Sir 
CaVidore {courteay), in twelve cantos. 

ThQpo are parts of a seventh book— 
vhs. cantos G and 7, aud two stanzas of 
canto three. The subject is MntahilUy. 

Tho plan of the Faerie Queene is bor- 
rowed from •the Orlando Furioao, but 
the creative power of Spenser is more 
^original, and his imagery more striking, 
than Ariosto’s. Thomson says hf , him — 

“ [He] jfke & coptnuB river, poured his sonar 
O’er all tho nuusos of enc'iuinted ui'mind^ 

The Seuatma {Hunmer)^ 1S74*4. 

One who dobs, and perseveres 
in doing. In public schools, it means 
d little 0 oy who waits ^pon a bigger 
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on®. Probably a coutracted form of 
factor^ favtotum ; Latin, fac^ire^ to do. 

luff. Servant of Captain Al)8o1 ute, who 
oT^os his master in all things. (^Shendan : 
The Uicals.) 

"Evjiu the nieiKlivrlouH Mr. Frk im, 

tlidiiKh lie never Hcruiiles to tell h lie Ht lini 
iimsiei'fi (-(iiiiiiifind, )('t It liiirtH Ijis coiiHciuiiLe 
to he lound out.’*-N»r Walter Srott. 

Fag-end ^Ji). The selvedge or coarse 
end of a piece of cloth. Tllis also is 
from fncio^ fmtiimy incaniug the port 
iulded after tlie ^lieco is finished. The 
fag-end of a session menus the last few 
days before dissolution. 

Fagged Out. Wearied -inth hard 
Avork. Fatigued contracted into ftCg^ed, 

Fa'gln. All infamous Jew, who 
teaches lioys and girls to rob with dex- 
terity. {IHckeus : Oliver Twist.) 

Fagot. A badge worn in inedisaval 
times by those who had recanted their 
“ heretical** opinions. It was designed 
to show what they merited, but had 
nnrrowly escaped. {See Faqotb.) 

1 1 y fayuts ei fagots. There are 
divers sorts of fagots ; every alike is 
not the same. The expression is in 
Molicre’s Lc Medean malgre laiy where 
JSgaiiafelle wants to show that liis fagots 
uro better than those of otlior persons : 

Ay, but those fagots are not so good 
ns jiiy fagots.*’ (Welsh, ffag^ that 
which unites ; Anglo Saxon, ffegan, to 
unite.) 

Scntirc les fagots. To be licretical ; to 
smack of the iVgots. In allusion to the 
custom of buniiug heretics by surround- 
ing thorn witli blazing fagots. 

Fagot Votes. Yotos obtaiiie<l by the 
nominal transfer of property to a jiersou 
whoso income was not otherwise suffi- 
cient to qualify him for being a voter. 

The “ fagot ** was a buudleaf projjerty 
divided into small lots for the purpose 
stated above. Abolished. 

" The iihjert was to prevent the creation of 
Times. 

Fl^^tB. Cakes made of the ^Masides** 
of pigs, with thyme, scraps of pork, 
sago, onions, and other herbs, fried 
together in ^oaso, and eaj^en with pota- 
toes. (Greek, phago^ to oat.) 

Fi^'fiJi. One of the rivers of Para* 
dise in Mahometan mythology. 

Fal^i. The second class of Druids. 

Fal'enoo(2 8yl.). Majolica. So called 
from Foon'ssa, where, in 1299, it was tint 
manufactured. It is termed majolica 
because the first specimens the XtaUans 


saw came from Majorca. In France it 
now fiieans a fine ware not equal to 
porcelain. 

Faln'ea&t. Zeg Hois Faineants (tlio 
cipher or puppet kings). Clovis II. and 
his ten successors were the puppet kiugs 
of the Palace Mayors. Louis V. (last of 
the Carlovingian dynasty) received the 
same designation. 

“*My Bisnot you shall coninianil willi ull my 
liiiirt, niHdain,' said Karl I'liilip. ... '1 uin, >(>ii 
know, H complete Jiojf Ftirnfant, bikI iir\i*r onc « 
ihtcrzm«l wtli niy Jtfati'A itu Pulam in Jior pro- 
ffodiUKH.' A'tr Walter Scott: J‘€vnilof the Vuih'. 

CllBp. XV. 

Faint. Faint heart ne*er won fair 
lady. 

“ The bold a way will iliid or ninko.'’ 

Kintf : Orjfhcaif and Einydice. 

“ P'Hiiit bans falre ladioB nouvr w in.” ci.m) 

JVnlobtbhmi Soru4u's PublicaUoiit) (I«7, p. 221. 

Faint Hearted. Easily discouraged ; 
afraid to venture. 

VahriThe). 

Charles IV., King of Franco, le Bel 
(1294, 1322-1328). 

Plulippe IV. of France, lc Bel (1208, 
1285-1314). 

Fair as Lady Bone. A groat Cheshire 
family that has long occupied a mansion 
at U tkinton. ( Chesh We ej'presston . ) 

Fair Geraldine. {See GEiULDUfE.) 

Fair liosamond. {See Rosamond.) 

2h h\d faWf ns “ he bids fair to be a 
good . . . ** To give good jiromise of 
being . . . ; to indicate future suocess 
or excellence ; one de qu9 Imic sperdre 
licet. ^ 

Fair ^18 a lily. {Sec Similes.) 

Fair. (Latin ferite^ holidays.) 

A day after the fair. Too late for the 
fun. ** Sero sa^imt Fkryges.'* The 
Phrygians were noted for tlieir obstiT 
lutcy; hence, Phryx vcrlteratus mefior. 
They were thrice conquered : ^by Her- 
cules, the Greeks, and the Latins, and 
were wise after the events.’* ^ 

Fair (6'^). {See Six)£-faie.) 

Fair {Statute), {See Mop.) 

Fair CttF. 9erth ; so called from 
the beauty of its situation. 

Fair Qaine. A worthy subject of 
banter; one who exposes himMlf to 
lidioule. 

Bourrlenae Is fair game : hut the whole of his 
BtatemenM arc not vorthleas.”— STAe Speetatvr^ 
PeibisthtliOM. 

FalrBlaid(2%tf). 

Fair Maid of Anjou. Lady Edith 
Plantogeneti who married David, Prince 
Boyol of Scotland, 
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Fair Maid of Fehrmru, The i^ow- 
drm), which bl^soms in FobTuaty* 

Fai r Maid of Kent, Joan, Countess of 
SaJisbuiy, wife of the Black Prince, and 
only daughter of Bdtnond Flantogenet, 
Earl of Kent. Sho had been twice mar> 
ried ere she cave her liand to the prince. 

Fair Maid of Korway, Margaret, 
daifghter of Eric II. of Norway, and 
granddaughter of Alexander lH* of 
Scothind. Being recognised by the 
states of Scotland as Baooessor to the 
throuo, she set out for her new king- 
(lorn, but died on her passage from sea- 
sickuesH. (1290.) 

Fair Maid of Perth, Katie Glover, 
the inost hciiutiful young woman of 
Perth. Heroine of Scott’s novel of the 
same name. 

Falr-atar. The Princm Jvn‘r-s4ar, 
in love with Prince Chory, whom she 
seta to obtain for her “ the daudug 
water,” “ the singing ^ple,” and ** the 
green bird” (y.r,). Tliis tale is bor- 
rovvt'd from the fairytales of Straparo'la 
the Milanese. (1.350.J Chery and Fair^ 
A'.'rt/’, by the Countess (tAulnoy. 

Fair Trade. Smuggling. 

“ Xeithcr Dirk Hattomlck norany of Ula sailors, 
all well known nn*u in the fair tnule, were again 
seen unoii that coast.”— iSir Walter Hcott: Gau 
Mtumn inUi chap- x. 

Latterly the phrase has licen introduced into 
p ihtns to signify reciprocity of protection 
or freo-tmde. Tliaf is, froe-trade Co those nations 
tliai. gi'ant free trade it; us, and vice versa. 

Vajx Way. In a fair way. On the 
right tack. Th# ‘ ‘ fair way * ’ is the proper 
track through a channel. 

Fair and Square, ffonestly, ^tly, 
with straightforwardness. 

Fair fiall yon. Good befall you. 


Fair Play is a Je#et As a jewel 
i.s an ornament of beauty and yalue, 
so fair play is an honourable thing and 
a “jewel ki the crown’* of the puiyer. 


Fairley good and had. 

ArnEKt or Kprebt, one of the Jinn triiie, of 
wliioh there are flve. (See Storjf 0 / (he Second 
Calendin-.) 

Afparitiox. a ghost. 

AitiRi,. (See Ariel.; ^ 
fiAXHHEE or Benshek, All wtsh fsliy Attached 
to a house. CSe*^ BANSllsa) 

BoGciART. (Scotcli.) A local bohgohlia or 
spirit. 

Boo IE or Boole, a hughear (Scotch form of 
bitff). (SeeBoaiE.}^ 

BitowNiK. II Scotch domestic fhiry « the ser* 
v.inis' friend if well treated. (See BBOwatlB.) 

* Bun or Bun bear, any imaginary thing that 
frightens a iierson. (Welsh, (SeeBviQ 
()auld Lad (The), the Brownie pt HItton Ball. 
(.•ice Cacld Lad.) 

Dj 1 ss, j i X, oj G txy (Ani^Q). (tfyf 
Di’rxdb <9 a BpiUinh iioiiBt»-awt. 0te 
IlCKXDE.) 

Dwarf, a diminutive liefng, hitthiitt or sttper- 
human. (Anglo-Saxon, dweerffO 


nWERQBR, DWKROnoiI, OT DUKROAR, GothiV 

German dwarfs, dwclUng in rocks and hills. 
(Af»gio4)axon, dweorgh.) 

Elf (pill, blyes), fairies of diminutive slse, 
flupiHMed to lie fond of practical jokes. (Anglo- 
Saxon, (.H 0 CEI.F.) 

EliLH-UAlUOr Elle-woman, Eule-folk, of 
Scandinavia. 

KsPictT K 0 LI.RT, tho house-spirit of France. 

Fairy or Fakrik (pin. Fairiks), a auimr- 
natural lielng, fond of pranks, hut gonomlly 
pleasing, ((icrnian and French, fee.) 

Faiilliar (A), an evil spirit atteudant on 
witches, cto^ {gM Famlliau.) 

Fata, an natian fay, or while lady,' 

Fates, the three spirits (Clot ho, Lachesis, and 
AirSiHis) which preside o\er tho destiny of e\ ei y 
indiiidual. (Latin, /ahi.) 

Fay (phi. Pays), same as Fairy (7 v ). 

Fear Dearo (The), i.e. Red Man. A lionsu- 
spirit of Miinsiei*. 

Gkxk (t>lu.). Tho sing, genie and (/cni/tM. 
ISaatoru Bpirlts, whether good or Itaii, who pren do 
over a man or nation. “He is my evil (or good] 
genius." (Latin, f/rnitM.) (gMiGEXips.) 

Ghost, the immateriiu lK)dy or noiiuiemm of 
a human being. Supposed io l>e free to visit the 
earth at nighl-tiine, Imt oDtigort to return to Its 
HaddH at tlio first ilawti. 

Giioitl, a demon ihatleeds on the dead. (iVr- 
sinii.) 

(4XOMB (1 syl.), the guardian of mines, quarries, 
etc. (Greek, yvienV, a Oalsilisllc 1>oing.) (See 
Gxueks.) 

(ioTiLiN or lloBooULtx, a phantom spirit. 
(Frouch, nobelin / German, lutbold.) 

Good Folk ir/to). The Brownies or house- 
spirits. 

(^tTARDtAX-AxoBL, at) angelic spirit which pro- 
Bides o\er the destiny of each indivlclual. 

HAticxhiA, queen of tho White Ladies. 

ll.\u (A), a fonialo fury. Milton ((Jomus 445) 
sjieaks of ” blue meagre hags.'* 

Hamadryad, a wood-nymph. Each treo^hos its 
own wood-nymph, who dioH when the tree dies. 

llORooTiLtx. (Seeabuve, Qotthis.) Hohisllohiu, 
as Hodge is Roger. 

Hor.ne or Hounik, tlio Devil. (See Horxir.) 

I Mr, a puny demon or spirit of mischlof. ( Welsh, 
imp.) 

.} vck-a-Laxtrux, a l>og or marsh s]>lrit who 
delights to misloail 

JtxxorGtxx. (A^Jixx.) ThesoArahian spirits 
wore fonnod of ” smokeless fire." 

Kelpie is syl.). In Brnilaiid, an imaginary 
spirit of the waters in the form of a liorse. (See 
Krlfir.) 

KoRULD, a German household gohlin, also fre- 
quenting mines. (German, kebrdd.) fgeeKOHOLb.) 

LamG A (plu. Lam'iac), a liag or demon. Keats's 
Lamia is a seriwnt which had assumed tlie form 
of a fieautiful woman, fa'loved by a young man, 
and gets a soul. (Latin, Immla.) (;Se<j Lauies.) 

La MIES, African sitoctres, having the head at a 
woiiun and uilof a seriicnt. (Sea Lamu.) 

LAR (plu. LARES) (3 syl.),' Latin household 
deities. (See Lares.) 

LBPKECiiAnx, a fairy shoemaker. 

Mau, the fanes’ midwife. Bometihies Incor- 
r^l^callml queen of Che fairies. (Welsh, ifUih.) 

Maxduakr. (g00 Maxdrakr.) 

^lERMAim, a seNrspirlt, the upper part a woiiutn 
and Che lower half a Osh. 

Mkbbows, both male and female, are spirits of 
the Wfi, of human shape from the waist upwards, 
hut from the waist downwiirdsaro Ifkea dsh. Tho 
feinaicsareattroctet'e, hut the males have green 
teotu, green hair, pig's eyos, and red noses, nsh- 
ermen dread to meet thorn. 

^I^OIIILLO or JLiTTLE HOME, » house-stdHt 


Icaudliutvlan fairy friendly to fltrmhoitses. (Con- 
;riictloA of meolaue.) 

Htx (female, Mixm, a wafceF-spiril. The gte 
OBEitaXr king of the lairlles,' 
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OanK rprononnce o/'r], au inlmi»iUinfc of fairy- 
land aaid i« f<*ed on lufaiit cliiUlrpu. (Prenrh.) 
Okkmjh, lUouDtain iiyfnpbH. (Greek, aros.) 

Oi; I'll IS (s «iyl.), H fairy or koMiu, 

I'KiiT, a Persian fairy, livil iwns are called 
" Deevs.” 

PKiWinnvux, a fairy of very diininiUivo 
size. 

Pixv or PixiK (also pisffy, pinoi^)^ a De^on- 
sUire fairy, same as Puck. 
l*ou KK (1 syl.), same as Puck. (See P(ii;k R.) 
PiH'K, a merry little fairy siurit, full of fun and 
liarmlesH misemef. (Icelandic aiidSwedisli, pii/k.) 
(.Set! PUUK.I 

l{outx-ouoiiKRi.u»v,nQotlior nr^iic for Puck.) 

Salimaxpiok, a siiirit winch lives in tire. 
(Latin ami Gret'k, tialiimaniita.) QSee H\nA- 
aiAMlUA.J 
SltAUKH, ghosts. 

Hi'KcriiK, a ghost. ' 

Hi'ook (in Theosophy), BU clcnienUil. 

SniiTK, u spirit. 

STitoMKAni., a Norwegian iniisinil spirit., like 
Nci k. (.See STiioMKAiiii.) 

Svi.rir, a spirit of the air ; so named hy tlio 
Kosicrucians and ('aiialists. (Greek, st/p/ir, 
Pieiicli, Sj/lp/i/dc.) (iSrc SyIjPH.s.) 

Tuiton, a WM deity, who dweiis with Fiillmr 
Neptune ill a goideii intlace at tiie bottom of tho 
sea. Tlio chief emiiloyiaont of UMoiis is to Idow 
a conch to siiiooi.li ilie sea Avhen it is rutiled. 

Tiioi.i., H liill-sjiirit Hence Trolls are culled 
Hill-propleor Hill-f»)lk, supposed to Is* immeiisidy 
rieli, and csiandaliy dislike noise. {^Su- Tiiot.i.s ) 
I'N'iiLMC (:! sy 1.), a water-iiy mjth. (Latin, ttm/a.) 
(.SV»i Pmh>k ) 

ITuniiN projKjrly mcan.s a hedgehog, and is 
applied to liiisclnov oils children and small folk 
generally . (.vc U ucii ix ) 

Vami'Uik (•-’ syl ), the spirit of a dead man that 
haunts a iimise .iiid sucks tlie blood of tiie living. 
A llungaiiaii aupcistitiun. (See VA.MinitK ) 
VVriik-Woi.k (Aiiglo-.Siixon, im -«•«/(, man- 
wolf), a human being, someUines in one form and 
HomoMines in anothei. (.sV« Wkuk-Wolk.) 

WlllTR LaIUKS OK^ NoUMAMIV. (Set' VVlUTE 
L tlttKK.) 

VViii'i’ic Latiy (The) of the royal family' of 
Prussia'. A • «»|tiiii" said lo upiM-ar liefor.* the 
dt*ath of one of ilie faiiiil.\. (See WiiiTk Ltp\ ) 
WiiiTK Lady or airnki. i.’i syl.), a tutelary 
spirit 

WlllTR Lady ok Iiiki.amj (7'/ic), llie baushee or 
(loiiiesijc sjilrit of a famil,i . 

WlllTR ilElU.K (The), of Ibe old Ikisques A 
win to fairy bird, winch, liy ns singing, lesuiivd 
sight to the iilimi. 

WioiiT, any Immari creaMire, as a ‘‘lligliland 
wiglit ” l)wiu*fh and all otlicr f.iiry creanire-. 

WiM.-o’-THK- Wmi*, n spirit of ibe liogs, wliose 
deliglir IS to iiilslead belated liMvellers. 

WitAlTll (Srotcli).the gliost of a person shortly 
about to die or just dead, wlilch aiMienrs to siir- 
vnors, Homoi lines at a groat distance uH (See 
AVKAITH, HuPSKMOI.I) SKLltlTS 

Fairies are tho dispossessed spirits 
which oucc inhabited human bodies, but 
are not yet meet to dwell with the 
saints in light.’* 

“ Ml those airy shaiies you now imhold 
Were human liodica unco, and clothed Avith 
csartblv mould ; 

(Mir s mis, not yet prepared for upper light, 

Till duomsday Avaiider in the shades of night." 

brydea : 7'he JMoicer and the /r««/. 

FairiXMiP (^)> A present from a fair. 
Tlie uip is a patronymic = a dcscend&ut 
of, come from, belonging to. 

“ Fairings come thus plentifully in." 

Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, v. S. 

Fair'limti, The sister of Bitelas and 
daughter of Bukenaw, the ape ; in the 
tale of Jirymtrd the Fox, 


Falraervioe {Andreu). A shrewd 
Scofch gardener at Osbaldin'touc Hall. 
{Sir fFaiter Scott : Mob Itoy,) 

Fai^ of nursery mythology is tho 
persomHcatiou of Providence. Ilie pood 
ones are called fairies, elves, elle-folks, 
and fays; the evil ones are urchins, 
ouphes, elhmoids, and ell-women. 

" Pnlries, black, grey, preen, and wluie, 

You niooiiHliint; re\ellers,arid nliades of iiigliL, 
Tou onphen-lmiTB of flxed desiiiiy , 

Attend your oflire." 

Shakespeare: Merry Wires of WtndKor, \ .'i. 

The dress of the fairies. They wear a 
red conical cap ; a mantle of pi oen 
cloth, inlaid with wild flowers ; preen 
pantaloons, buttoned with bobs of silk ; 
and silver sboon. Tlioy carry quivers 
of adder-slouph, and bows made of the 
ribs of a man buried where ‘‘ three 
lairds’ lauds meet ; ” their arrows aro 
made of bop-reed, tipjicd with Avhite 
flints, and dipped in the dew of lieinlock ; 
they ride on steeds w'hoso hoofs woiiUl 
not dash the dew from the cup of a 
harebell. * ’ ( Cromck.) 

" Fnlrles small, tivo foot, bill, 

With cai>H red on ibeir bend." 

Dodsleu's Old Ploys: Ftinnus i .I 

Fairy Darts. Flint arrow-heads, 
supiiosod at one time to have been 
thrown by fairies in their pranks. 

Fairy HiUooks. Little knolls of 
grass, like mole-hills, said in the “ good 
old times ” to be the homes of fairies. 

Fairy Ladies or Mnye, ns 

T'rpanda, the guardian o4 Amaili'pi ; the 
fair Oria'iia ; Silva' na, the guardian of 
Alido'ro; Lnofna, the protectre.ss of 
Aluhfro and his lady-love, the maiiloii- 
w'arrior, Miruida ; *Eiifros'ina, tlie .sisli-c 
of Luci'xia; Argea, the protect ress of 
Floridan te ; anckFilide'a, sister of Ardca; 
all in Tasso's Amadt'yi, 

Fairy Land* The land where fairies 
aro supposed to dwell ; drfemland ; a 
place of great delight and K^ypiuoss. 

‘‘The fairest of fain' landp-llie iflid of linmc.” 

Jean Jngelow: The Letter, i. stHiizn M. 

Fairy Loaves or Fairy Stones. 

Fossil sea urchins (echi'm), said to be 
made by the fdhios. 

Fairy Money. Found money. Said 
to be placed by some good fairy at the 
spot where it was picked up. Fairy 
money” is apt to be transformed into 
leaves. 

Fairy Rinse* Circles of rank or 
wither^ grasSy often seen in hiwus, 
meadows, and grass-plots. Said to be 
produced by the fairies dancing on tho 
spot In sober truth, these nngs are 
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simply an ap'aric or fungus bcloy the 
sui-iace, which has seeded in a oircular 
range, as many plants do. Where the 
ling is brown and almost barey the 
“ spawu ” is of a greyish- white colour. 
The grass dies because the spawn en- 
velops the roots so as to prevent their 
aksorbing moisture ; but where the grass 
is 'rank tlie spawn is dead, and 
servos as manure to the young gra^. 

” Voii deiTil-iMipprts, timt 
nv nn)fmHiiinp do tlie «recn-8uur ringlets nmko, 
Wlicietif llic ewe not hites." 

SliahaHpeA’ie: Tempent,\',\. 

Fairy Spwka The phosphoric light 
from decaying wood, nsh, and other 
Bub'^tanccs. Thought at one time to be 
lights 2 )ropare(l for the fairies at their 
revels. 

Fairy of the Mine. A malevolent 
))eing supposed to live in mines, busying 
itselt' with cutting ore, turning the w'ind- 
hiss, etc., and yet effecting nothing. (*SVc 

( I NOME.) 

“ No Rrohlin. or swart fnlry of tlic nunc, 

Hath huitfiil iMiwer o'er true xirgiiiity.” 

Milton: Coning, 447'S. 

Fait Aocompli (French). A scheme 
which has been already carried out with 

SIU'COSS. 

“ Tlio aulijocf ion <»f tlie Routh I* rh inueli r /nit 
nrroi/i/ili aa tlio dcclamtion of iudepeuaciico 
Itself, '—r/ie Timt'B. 

Faith. Defender of the Faith, {See 
PKFENnElt I 

In (food faith. ‘ Bond fide ; “ de bonne 

foi with ulterior motive. 

Faithflil, in Banyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gressy is seized at Vanily Fair, burnt to 
death, and taken heaven in afsbariot 
of fire. A Puritan used to ho called 
Brother Faithful, The abiding disciples 
of any cult are called tite faitJful, 

Jacob Faithful. The hero of Captain 
MaiTyat’s novel so called. 

Father % of the faithful, Abraliam 
(Bom. iv. I 'Gal. iii. 6*-9). 

Fakaf^/Mw’/). The scimitar of 
Mahomet, which fell to his share when 
the spoil was divided after the battle of 
Bekr. This term means “The Tren- 
chant.” ^ 

Fake (1 syl.). P'ahe awag. Cut 
away, make off (Latin, faCy do, make). 
It also means to do — i.c. to cheat or 
swindle. 

Fake, A single fold of a coiled cable. 
(Scotch, /rti A', a fold ; Swedish, vika, to 
involve ; Saxon, to unitA) 

Fakenhfiiii Ohoat. A ballad by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of The Far* 
V{cr's Bog. The ghost 'lyas a donkey. 


Faldr* {Indian). A poor man, a 
mendicant, a religious begjsfar. ’I'he 
Fakirs ai'c the lowest in the priesthood of 
Yesidia. They wear cK^arse black or 
brown drosses, and a black turban over 
which a red handkerchief is tied. I’akirs 
erfonn all menial offices oouiioctod with 
urials. They clean the sacred building, 
trim and light tlie lamps, and so on. 

Falooit^ and Faloonet. Pieces of 
light artillery, the names of W'hioh are 
borrowed from hawks. (iSce Sakeb.) 

Falcon Gentle {J). A goshawk. 

Falcon Peregrine or Pel'erln. La 

seconde hgnie e&t fa neons que horn apele 
^^pelerinsy" par ce que nus nc troure son 
ni ; ains est pris autresi eonw en pelcrin* 
age, et est mult legiers a. fiorrir, et midt 
eortisy et vaillnnSy et de hone maniere. 
{Tresor de linmst *fm(in : Pcs Faucons.) 

“ A Ciiikoim |»en‘gryn tliRti sciued srlic 
Of freuulC larul." 

Glmiuier: Canterhiuif Tnl4>H 

Fald-etooL A small desk at which 
the Litany is sung or said. The place 
at the south side of the altar at which 
sovereigns kneel at their coronation. 
Barbarous Latin, falday a thing which 
olds or shuts up.) 

Faldleto^. The e])iscopal seat in a 
chancel, which used to fold or lift uj). 

Falemlan, the second best wine in 
Italy, was so called by the ancient 
Romans because it was made of gra^xm 
from Falorniis. Tliere were three soris 
— the rough, the sweet, and the dry. 

Falkland. In Godwin’s novel called 
Caleb Williams. He commits munlcr, 
and keo 2 )s a narrative of the tran.sactiou 
iu an iron chest. Williams, a lad in his 
employ, opens the che.st, and is caught 
in the act by Falkland, llio lad runs 
away, but jp hunted down. This tale, 
dramati-sed by Colmaii, is entitled The 
Iron Chest, 

Fal*laJa. Nick-nacks ; oniainents of 
small value. (Greek, phalarUy metal 
ornaments for horses, etc.) 

'* Our god-child iKtHBod in review all her gowns, 
flelius, tnus. lK)hl>ijiB, laeoM, rUIc stockings, ana 
falliilS,”— r/mcfcerajf : VanUy Fatty oltH]), vl. jj. SH. 

FalL In tJtefall. In the autumn, at 
the fall of the leaf. {An American 

*WhRr. crowds of itatlents the town doctor klHs, 
Or how, last fall, he raised the weekly hiils." 

hryOen : Juvenal. 

To try a fall. To wrestle, when each 
tries to “fall ” or throw the oth'er. 

' I Atn given, sir, .... to iinderatHnd Uiat your 
younger brother, Orlandf>, bath » dtstiositiim to 
come in dmgnised sgainst me to try n fsll /'— aa 
h, 1. 1, 
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False 


Fall Away {To). To lose flesh; to 
iloffeiicratc ; to quit a party, as “his 
adherents foil away CTadually [one by 
one], or rapidly,” 

Fall Flat {To). To lie prostrate or 
procurabeut : to fail to interest, as “the 
last act fell flat.’’ 


Fall Foul. To fall foul of one is to 
make an assault on somcou^^. A sea 
term. A rojKJ is said to lie foul when it 
is entangled ; and oiio shij) f alia foul of 
another when it runs against her and 
prevents her frewa progress. Hence to 
rim up against, to assault. 

Fall From {To). To violate, as “to 
fall from his word ; to tumble or slip 
off, us “ to fall from a horse ; “ to 
uhiindon or go away from, as “to fall 
from grace.” 

Fall In {To). To take one’s place 
with others; to concur with, os “lie 
fell ill W'ith my views ’’—that is, liis 
views or ideas fell into tho lot of my 
views or ideas. {See Fall Out.) 

Fall Oft {To). To detach themselves; 
to 1)0 thrown off [a horse] ; to leave. 
Tho Tjutin dceldo. 


Fall Out {To). To quarrel ; to luip- 
pen, (Latin, aceido.) {See Tau. In.) 


“ Three rliildron on tho ico 

epon n HiiiiimerB (lii> : 

Ah 11 foil out tlio> nil fell in, 

The lent the> ran nwii 

Ponton • Tktoihrr eiowc. 

"Roe je fall not out hj llio waj ."-Uoiie'iia xlv. 


Fall Slok (7h). To be* unwell. A 
Latin phruNo, “ Yyt morhum ittndSye.'* 


Fall Through {'To). To tumble 
through [an iiiaitK'uro place] ; to fail 
\>f beiug carried out or ac'oomplished. 

Fall to ( To). To begin [eating, flglit- 
etc.]. , 

"They Hiit ilown .... niul Avilhuut vnitinif 
. . . fell to like coiiiniouerH after Krure.’’— 

Aii'lrc Erptorationn, \ol. 1. ohap. xxx. p. 41t».. 

Fall Under ( To). To incur, as, “ to 
be under tho reproach of carelessness ; ” 
*to bo submitted to, as, “ to fall under 
conaidoratioii,” a Latinism, “ In dehbn'^ 
afionein eadtre,''* 


Fall Upon (ra). To Attack, os “to 
fall upon tho roar,” a Latin phrase, “ ultu 
inia to throw oneself on, as^ 

“he fell on his sword,” ** matin mm 
eadHre:^^ to happen on, as, “On what 
day will the games fall ? ” 

Fall in With (Th). To meet acci- 
dentally; to come across. This is a 
Latin phrase, tw aliqmm casn ineidire,'^ 


FfiU into a Snare {To), or “ To fall 
into an ambuscade.” To stumble acci- 
dentally into a snare. ITiis is a Latin 
phrase, “ fwrirfwM Similarly, 

to fall into disgrace is the Latin **nt 
offttmonem eadire.^^ 

Fall of M an {The). The degeneracy 
of the human race in consequence of 
tlie“faH” [or disobetlienre] of Adam, 
man'e federal head. Adam fell, or 
ceased to stand his ground, iiudor temri- 
tation. 

Fall of tho Drop in thea- 

trical purlanco, means tho fall of tho 
drop-curtain at tho end of the act or 
play. 

Fall Ont of {To). To tumble or slip 
from, as, “The weapons fell out of my 
hands.” This is a Latin phrase, 
manihns nieis anna emderunt.''' 

Fall Short of {To). To be deficiout 
of a supply. This is tho Latin excldo, 
to fail. To fall short of the mark is a 
figure taken from archery, quoits, etc., 
where the missile falls to me ground 
before reaching tho mark. 

Fall Together by tho Sara {To). 
To fitjht and scratch each other ; to con- 
tend m strife. “ To fall together by tlio 
oars ” is “ inter ae eertdre ; ” but “to aet 
together by the ears” is diacordtum 
eoneitare.** 


Fall Upon One’s Foot {To). To 
e.scnpe a threatened injury ; to light 
upon one’s feet. 

Falling Banfls. Neck-hands which 
fall on''the chest, common in the seven - 
toouth centmy. 


Falling Sioknoas. Epilepsy, in wliich 
the patient falls suddenly to the ground. 
*• [ia CirBar] hath the falUng-gick- 


CoaHua, 
And ‘ 


Imth It not : hn* i on, and I, 
h«ne»t (Wj». ha\'e thP/a//i»iflr-BickHfSs.'* 
SkaKtapeare: Julina C<c«ar, i. a. 

FaUlng Stan are said bJ'‘^ahome- 
tans to be firebrands flung by good angels 
against evil spirits when they approach 
too near the gatqn of heaven. 


Fallnw Land. Land plouehed, but 
not sown ; so called from its brown or 
tawny "colour. (G^man, Jhhlf tawny; 
Anglo-Saxon, /h/a or feah, pale-red; 
hence, /a/A>«r w^r, red deer.) 

Break np the liiUow land.*'— Jor. Iv. a 


False {!i%0 ^le of), A method of 
solving certain mathematical questions 
generally done by equationa. Suppose 
the quesnon is this : “ What number is 


that whose half exoe‘»cla its thirtl by 12 !r” 
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Assume auy number you like oa tbo 
supposed answer— say Then, by the 
question, 06 + 2 = 96 + 3 + 15, or 
48 s 32 + 12, i.f, 54, but 48 does not 
eq^ 54, the latter is 16 too much. 

Well, now state by rule of proportiou 
thus, 16 : 12 : : 96 to the answer, which 
is 72, the number required. 

»l8e Ceiling. The space between 
the garret- ceiling and the roof. 

Falstafr. A fat 

and mendacious knii, 
hiunour ; ho was the boon companion of 
Heniy , Prince of Wales. ( 1 ana 2 Henry 
1 V.j and Merry Wives of W%ndeor.) 

Falnttn (Hiyh), Oratorical bombast ; 
affected pomposity ; ‘ *£rclea vein. ’ * {See 
Hifaluten.) 

None of yonr highfalutin airs mth mr. 
None of your swell ways with me. 
(Dutch, vrrlooten.) 

Famiriar. A cat, dog, raveu, or other 
dumb creature, petted by a witch,’* 
and supposed to be her demon in dis- 
guise. {See below,) 

Famll'iar Splrlta. Spirit slaves. 
From the Latin, f am* ulus (an attendant). 

“ Away wUb him t ho han a faiiiillar under hia 
tonifue.' 2 Henry V/., iv. 7. 

Familiarity. Too much familiarity 
breeds contempt. 

Latin : Nimia familiarltos contempt- 
urn garit. 

French : L% familiarity engendre le 
mepris. 

Italian : La famigli]#it& fa dispregi- 

ainento. • 

• 

" E ti'ihuH optiniiB rchiis trea iieaiiiinB) nriuntar i 
e \entute otlium ; e faniiliaritate oontcmiitua ; 
c felicitate iuYidm.''--f*/utare/L (translated). 

Fam'lllats. Members of the ** Family 
of Love,” a fanatical sect founded by 
David Gefrge, of Delft, in 1566. Tliey 
maintained that all men are of one 
family, amk should love each other ae 
brothers and sisters. Thrir system is 
called Familism, 


sensual, boastful, 
ht : full of wit and 


Family. A person M family. One 
of aristocratic birth. Toe Latin gem. 

" Family will take a iiersnn anywhere.”— 
Fartter ; lAUXt Journey in (be Worlds cltap. Iv, 

Fan. I could brain him with hU 
•ladg*s fan (1 Henry IV., iL 3)— i.f?. 
knock his brains out with a fan h^dle. 
The ancient fans hod long handlea ao 
that ladles used their fane for wall&g* 
stida, and it wag^by no means nnusw 
for very testy daihes to chastiBe unruly 


children by beating them with their fan* 
stioks. 

“ Wer't not lictter 

Your head wero lirokcu with the liamllo of a ft*n ? " 
lienvmonl anA MUtcher : Fit nt Swerul Foopans, v. 

Faa-l^ht {A), placed over a door, is 
a scmioii'oular window with radiating 
bars, like the ribs of on open fan. 

Fi^t'lo. Tliose transported with 
religious or temple madness. Among 
the xiomaes there w'ero certain persons 
who attended the temples and fell into 
strange fits, in which they pretended 
to see spectres, and uttered what w'ore 
termed predictions. (Latin, fa*num, a 
temple.) 

'‘Tliat wild energy which leads 
The enthusiasL lo fanatic ileetls.” 
l/emane : Tale of the Secret- 'fribunal. 

Fancy. Love— t.r. the passion of 
the fantasy or imagination. A fancy~ 
moji is a Tmtn (not your husband) whom 
you fancy or select lor chaperon. 

'* Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or lu the heart or in tlio head.” 
Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice^ iii. s. 

The fancy. Pugilists. So called because 
boxing is the chief of sports, and fancy 
means sports, pets, or fancies. Hence 
“dog-fanciers,** “pigeon-fanciers,** etc. 

Faaoy-firae. Not in love. 

” In maid#‘n meditation fancy ^frciv' 

Shakespeare: Midsummer yiyhl's J)re<m, ii. 2. 

Fanny Man (A). A cavalier servaut 
or cioisbeo ; one selected by a married 
lady to escort her to theatres, etc., to 
ride about witli her, and to amuse her. 
The man she “ fancies ** or likes. 

Fanoy-alok. Love-sick. 

** All tancy-BlcIc site is, and iialo of ctioi^r.” 

Shakespeare : i^dsummer Night' e Vreaiu, ill. 0. 

Fana*all* A Scandinavian tribe for 
north, whose ears were so long that they 
would cover their whole body. (P/twy.) 

Fanfiur'fm. A swaggering bully ; 
a cowardly noaster who blows his own 
trumpet. Sir Walter Scott uses tlio 
word for finery, esj^ially for the gold 
chains worn by muitary men, common 
in Spain amongst the oonquerors of the 
New World. (S^nisli, fanfm'r'on, a 
bully; French, fanf<n*e, a nourish of 
trumpets, or short piece of military 
musio performed by brass instruments 
and ketiledrums.) 

"‘Marry, tuing tliur, with thy fenfftrona ftTmtit 
tify lusck i* Bai<L the falconer/^- ScotC ; TAe Abbot, 
exvit, 

VtHtfur'oiuUto (4 «yl.). Swagndng; 
ntw ^Ixxutiiig; iwtentatiotti 
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jPang 

Fang. A aheriff’H officer in Shake- 
ftpoare^s 2 Jlenry IV, 

Fangs. I fill into hiif fanys. Into 
hi» powor, Ilia clutches. (^glo-Saxoii, 
faity, a grasp.) 

“ Tn ^rlzc. 

I’l/iltors, tluit \ irn-Ukr Sunu tin* imiitl yc lick.” 
liaiUi/ ; FcatUH V iIUkjc FraJit)^ Sfc. tt. 

Fangled. A neiv-fauyUd notion is 
one just siai’ted or oiitortamed. (Saxon, 
JenyuHy to begin.) 

Fanny Fern. A notn t}y pUmw of 
Mrs. Sarah Paysoii Partoii, sister of Mr. 
N. P. WiJhs, tho American ijoet. (Bom 
18 ) 1 , died 1872 .) 

Fantl'gue (2 syl.). A function; a 
fussy anxiety ; that restless, nervous 
coinniotion which persons have who are 
ph antom - struck. 

Fantoool'nl \^fanto~chd ny\ A dra- 
matic perfonnaiHjo by puppets. (Italian, 
Jontoccioj a j)Uppet.)^ 

Fantom-oom. Tho more ghost of 
coi'ii, liaving boon bewitched. (French, 
foHlonii'^ a ghost.) 

Fantom-fellow, A nerson Mho is 
light-headed, and under tne ban of some 
hobgoblin. (*SV'<? nbovv,) 

Fantom-floidi. Flesh that liangs 
loose and llabby — supposed to be under 
the evil iiitluonce of some spectre. (JSve 
iihotr.) 

Far and Away. “ Xidhts proxnntfs 
ant stTHUfinn ; ” us, “far and away tho 
best ; “ some person or thing beyond all 
coinparison or rivalry. 

Far Cry from* If is a far cry from 
to ; a^, it is a far cry from 
Mosea to IMoses Muntefiore, and from 
llavid to Disraeli, but they all M’ora 
Jews, and had certain features in 
<’onmioii. Sir Walter Scott several 
times uses the phrase “ It’s a far cry to 
Lu(*how [Lochawe].“ It Ca a farmery 
from O’Cuunell to Kossuth, 

Far fetched. Not closely connected : 
a r<‘int)te conceit; /is, “a for-fetchoa 
siinib*,’’ a “far-fetched allusion,*’ Also, 
obtitiiied from a foreign or distant 
country, “ (jmd rarnm csi, carum 

• Tin* icititiiiMt for lontf. iiivulxod sfinnrences . . . 

scxl r.iv-f«‘Kheil coiHHMiM . . . uiitHeil nmla 

tlfirrr Hiiil li» 8 B ovmue BryJe^»ertiino ponHhir."— 

/ T t'kf/ : Ji-nflU»h in tfiti Ftffhtcmih CVuTurv, vot. i. 
olihi». i, u. 91. 

Far Ck>ne. Deeply affected ; os, “ far 
gone in lovc.“ 

Far Nlente (3 syl.), It 4 iUan phrase. 
The Latin ntunn. Ihdcc far mentv is the 
Hweot enjoyment of having uotliing to 
do, i.c. of a holiday. ( 6 Vc Dolce.) 


Farme]* Oeorge 

Faroe (1 syl.). Stuffing. Dramatic 
pieces of no solid worth, but stuffed full 
of Iddicrous incidents and expressions. 
They bear the same analog to the regu- 
lar arania as force -meat docs to a solid 
joint. (French, farce ; Latin, furexo^ to 
stuff.) 

Fareenr One who writes or 

acts farces. 

Farcy or Farcin (Latin, farauicn, a 
sansflge, any stuffed meat). A disease 
in horses, which consists of a sM'olling of 
tho ganglions and lymphatic vessels. It 
shows itself in little knot.s ; glanders. 

Fare, meaning the cx}»enso of a 
journey or passage across w’atcr, is the 
Anglo-Saxon fare ov f(v)\ a journey ; 

firan, to travel. (Ai-chaic,^h /r/yc, 
the fare for crossing a feiTy.) 

Fare WeU {To). I 'on cannot fare 
veil but you must cry out mast meat. 
Don’t bhu 2 ou your good fortune on the 
house-top. Sorex suo peril indxcw.^* 
Terence has the same idea; HyoincC 
meo indicio mise)\ quasi sorex^ hodie 
peril.'*' {Evnucliusy v. 7, 23.) 

Farl'na. Ejusdem farinw. Other 
rubbish of the same wirt. Literally, 
“ Other loaves of the same batch.” Our 
more usual expi*pssion8 arc, “ Others of 
tho same kidney,” “others of tho same 
feather,” “ others taiTed with tho same 
brush.” 

Farlna'ta or Dcyli Vherti. 

A nobleman of Florenc^r, chief of tho 
Ohibelliuo fact(^n, placed by Dante, in 
his InfcmOy in a red-liot coffin, the lid 
of wliich is suapeii/led over him till tho 
day of judgment. He is represented as 
faithless and an epicure. (Thirteenth 
century.) 

Farlen or Farley. A diity of 6d. 
paid to the lord of the manor of West 



Farm moans food ; so called because 
anciently the tenant was required to iiro- 
vide the landlord with food ly way of 
rent. (Anglo-Saxon, fcanne, rood.) 

To farm taxes is the French ajfermcr 
(to let or lease), from fcrmCy a letting for 
the supply of food. 

Farmer George. George III. ; so* 
called from his farmer-like manners, 
taste, dress, and amusements. (1738, 
1760 - 18 * 20 .) 

'* Abeltvr lunucr ne'er bruslied dew from lawn.” 

i/i/row ^ yi»\mi of JnfU/ment. 
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Fasting 


Farmers. A fanner ought to make 
four rents in order to live : one for rent, 
one for labour, one for etock^ anyone 
for himself. 

Famese Bull [Farina* •‘Zti] . A name 
given to a culoesal group attributed ^ 
ApuUo'nius aud Tauhscus of I'ralliis, in 
Asia Minor. They belonged to tlie 
lihoditm school, and lived about B.o. 
300* The group represents DUce bound 
to the horns or a bull by Zetbus^and 
Amplii'ou , for ill-using their mother. It 
was restored by Bian'chi in 1546, aud 
placed in the Famese palace, in Italy. 

Farnese Heroines [Far^ua'-ze Her^> 
cn-ltra] . A name given to Glykou's copy 
of the famou.s statue of Lysippos, tne 
(ii'cek sculptor in the time of Alexander 
the Great. It represents the hero leaning 
on his club, with one hand on liis hark, 
us if he had just got possession of the 
apple of the Hesperides. Farne'se is 
the name of a celebrated family in Italy, 
Avhich became extinct in 1731. 

" It stnulc 1)10 tbai uu u'ouclud is to a wooilen 
-s \\ luu f li(' Heieules is to the Apollo 

UolvuIi'H*. The HeiouloH i» not vritlunu. a lioniuy 
of It'S ow II iVic Timc» (Pans corrcspouacut). 

Faroose (3 syl.). Belonging to the 
Faroe Islands ; a native of the islands. 

Farra'go. A farrago of mmetm, 
A confused heap of nonsense. Farrago 
is projiicrly a mixture of far (meal) with 
other iDgrcdiouta for the use of cattle. 

*' Aii'iiiotil was ilcndod . . , for having siifferod 
a faiiagii of nonsoiiHe to hf iniliiiod oft tiuoii him 
liv Ilia Parsi loadins aa the works of the sago 
Zoriiailloi,"— H : Oriental fftnaUts (A vesta), 
chap. VI. ji. IW. • 

Farrlngdon Ward London). The 
aUlennaury, etc., m’anted by John le 
Foure to William lafendon, citizen and 
grildsmitli of Loudon, in consideration 
of twenty marks given J^foreliand as a 
gersum to the said John le Feure. 
(1279.) 

Far'tliliftf. A fourth ^rt. Penny 
pieces used to bo divined into four 
parts, tliusQ^ . One of these quarters 
was a fif/}'- thung or ftrthing, and 
two a halfpenny, (Anglo-Saxon, /<ror- 
thuug.) 

I don't care for it a %rajfs farthing^ 
James 11. debased all the coinagu, and 
issued, amongst other worthless coins, 
brass pence, halfpence, and farthings. 

V TYiQ fcorthung was the fourth part 
pf other coins. Thus, we read in the 
Crragf'iar^s Chronicle : — 

“ TUii yore the kvnge made a newo /|uyne, as 
rhe iiohjlie, tialf-nohyUe, and ferdyng-nohylle.” 

Far^thingala (3 ^1.). A sort of 
crinoline petticoat Tne word means a 


** guard for modesty. ** (French, iw/m- 
gat-dcj corrupted into verdingade, aud 
men mto farthingale.) 

Faryndon Inii. Serjeants* luii, 
Chancery Lone, used to bo so called. 

FAMlnA'tiOA means ** slain or over^ 
come by the eyes.*’ The allusion is to 
the ancient notion of bewitching by the 
power of the eye. (Greek, imkaino^ l.e* 
phaHsi kaim^ to kill with the eyes. /Nipt 
Valpg : Ftwnologg of Greek fFords,p, 23, 
col. 1 ; Latin, faa'cino.) {See Evu, Eye, ) 

“None of the afluctioiiB have been noted to 
fascUiaie and hewitch, but love and env)."— 
Hacon. 

Fasblon [fash’-un.] In a fashion or 
after a fashion . “ In a Bort of a way ; ” 
as, “he spoke French in a fashion ” (i.f, 
very badly). (‘‘French of Stratford 
atte Bowo.”) 

Fashion of Spoech ( J). Fa(:on etc 

parin’*^ > “ ^Sttio loqftendi 

Fast Girl or Young Lady (A) is one 

who talks slang, assumes the airs of a 
knowing one, and has no respect for 
female delicacy and retiromout. She is 
the apo of ihc fast young man. 

Fast Bfan {A) is one who lives a 
continual round of “ ideasure ” so fast 
tliat he ivears himself out. 

Fast and Loose (Foplag). To run 
with the hare and hold with tne hounds ; 
to blow both hot and cold ; to say one 
thing and do another. The allusion is 
to a cheating game practised at fairs. 
A belt is folded, and the player is oskcHl 
to prick it with a skewer, so os to pin it 
fa&t to the table; having so done, the 
adversary takes the two ends, and lOOttCH 
it or draws it away, showing that it has 
not been piegcod at all. 

“ He force4l bi» iierk Into a nouw, 

To Hh<»w IiIb i>lay ai faHt and loose ; 

And wbflu bo rlianml t'uacaiH*. iniatrKilc, 

■ and aubilety, bis liiek.” 

• Butler : tludlbrae, 111. 2 

Fasti. Working days ; when, in 
Borne, the law-courts wem 0 }>eu. Holy 
days {dice non)^ when the hiw-oourts 
were not open, were, by the Bomaiis, 
called ne-fasli. 

Fasting. The most ingenious method 
of fasting I know of it that recorded in 
the Mappemonda FapiatignCj p. 82. A 
Venetian saint liad certain b^es mode 
Hl^ mass-books, and these book-boxes 
were filled, some with Malmsey wine, 
and some with the fleshiest parts of 
capons aud partridges. These were 
supposed to w boolffi of devoti^ and 
the saint lived long and grew iat on 
them. 
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Fovtra’da (2 syl.). Daughter of the 
Saxon count Eodolpji and Luitgarde the 
German. One of* the nine wives of 
Charlemagne. 

*' TltoHC same Buft iKillti at oven tide 
Rang ill tho earn of OhurleiiiHgue. 

Wm, ieatod 1>y KnucraMa'd Hide 
At. Ingellioliii, in all him pride, 

Uc iieard their sound wiUi secret pain. 

LtniQ/elUitf} : Oolden Legnuii vi. 

Fat. All the fat h in ilte Jit'e. The 
allusion is to the process of frying. If 
the fiproose is spilt into the fire, the coals 
smoxe and blaze so as to spoil the food. 
The proverb signihes that something has 
been let out madverteutly which will 
cause a “ roguhir flare up.” 

The Tat 

Alfonso II. of Portugal. (1212-1223.) 

Charles II. of France, le Groe. (832, 
881-888.) 

Louis Vl. of Fnince, le Gros, (1078, 
1108-1137.) 

Fat Men. 

Edwoi'd Bright, of Essex, weighed 
44 stone, or 010 pounds, at death. Ho 
was 5 feet 9 inches high, 6 feet round 
the chest, and 0 feet 1 1 inches round the 
jmuuch. He died 17o0, aged thirty. 

Daniel Lamboiii, Ixini .at St. Marga 
ret’s Leicester, weighed 739 pounds. 
He was 3 yards 4 inches round the waist, 

1 yard 1 inch round the log. (1770-1809.) 

Fat as a Porpoise. The skin of the 
}K)n)oiso is nearly an iuch thick, and 
unaer it is a layer of fat somewhat 
thicker, and yielding oil of tlio fluest 
quality. 

Fata. Worn on intnjduced in nicdi- 
mval roniaijco not unlike w'itohes, and 
under the sway of Deniogorgoii. In 
Orlatulo Innanwra'to we meet with the 
” Fata Morga'iia ; ” in Hojanioj with 
the ** Fata Suvauella.” The Fates Nora 
and Bianca, the iirotectresses of Giii- 
do'ne and Aquiloute ; the ” Fata della 
Fonti,” from whom Mauridkrdo obtains 
the anus of Hector; and “Alci'na,” 
sister of Morga'na, who carries off 
Astolfo. In Tasso wo have the three 
daughters of Morga'na, whose names 
ar<J Morganetta, Nivotta, and Oorvilia ; 
wo have also Dragouti'iia. Mouta'ua, 
Argea (called the queen of the Fates), 
protectress of Floriuaut^, Filidoa (sister 
of Argea), and several others. In Die 
Ado*ne of Mari'ni we have the Fata 
named ” Folsire'ua.” ‘ 

Fa'ta Morga'iia. A sort of mirage 
oeoasioually seen in the Straits of 
Mossi'na. Fata is Italian for a ” fairy,” 
and the fairy Morga'na was the sister of 
Arthur and pupil of Merlin. She lived 


at tlie bottom of a lake, and dis^^ensed 
her treasures to whom she liked. She is 
firsts introduced in the Orlando In- 
imnora'to as “Lady Fortune,” but sub- 
sequently assumes her witch -like at- 
tributes. In Tasso hei* tliree daughters 
are introduced. 

Fatal GUta. Collar of Aminoc, col- 
lar and veil of Bri]^'yle, gold the 
Nibelungeu, gold of Tolosa, necklace of 
Oadmos, Hannonia’s necklace and robe, 

r of Alphonso XII., the Trojan horbc, 
shirt of Nessus, etc. {6'ee iheac 
mhjecUj) 

Fate = something destined or suitable, 
is not the Latin fatnm^ hut the French 
fait = share, oneV own, that which suits 
one; as man fait^*' that is tho 

man for me. 

“ ronmifil, wm sletir, a dir la ciulef-io, yainu' lo 
je M*ux uu hoinnie rU-lu*. ft le khm doii 
JUiiuco aem inou fail."*— Le Sayv . inable limteux. 

Fa'tea (1 syl.). The enw! fates. Tho 
Greeks and Komans sui^posed tliero w'ere 
three Pure® or Fates, who arbitraiilv 
controUed the biith, events, and death 
of every man. 'Diey are called cruel 
because they pay no regard to the 
wishes and requirements of anyone. 

V The three Fates were Clotho (wlm 
held tho distaff), LachCsiH (who spun 
tho thread of life), and Atropos (wlio 
cut it off when life was ended). 

Father. A friar in holy orders. {See 
Brother.) 

A father aiirkled by his danyhicr.^ Eu- 
phra'sia, tho Grecian ilawghter. so ])re- 
sorvod the life of Evau'der, iier aged 
father. ^ 

Xahtip'pe so pre^rved tlie life of her 
father Cimo'nos in prison. The guard, 
niarvelliug the old man held out so loiig, 
set a watch ai;d discovered the fact. 
Byron alludes to tliese stories in his 
Childe Harold, 

** There Isa dungCHin, tn whose dim, Irear li&dit 
What do 1 (nueou? . . . 

An old man, and a Iciualc yonna and fair, 

Fresh as a nureiug mother, lu t. tiose v cm 
The blood is iMctar. . . . 

Here youth otters to old age the food, 

The lullk of his own gift It Ih her Hire 
To whom she renders Imck the debt of blood. . . . 
Drink, drink and Lve, old man ! hcavon’s I'calm 
holds no such tide." 

Syrmt ; Chtlde UnroM, iv. Hi. Its, l.vi. 

Without fathei\ without mother, v'ith^ 
out descent, hariny neither beginning of 
dags nor end of life — i.e. ^elchisedec 
(Heb. vii. 3). fte was not the son of a • 
priest, either on his fatlier's or mother's 
side; his pedigree could not be traced 
in the priestly line, like that of the 
ordinary high priests, which can he 
teaced to Aaron ; nor did he serve iu 
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courses like the Lovites^ who and 
end their oAicial duties at stated times. 

V .lesufl was a “ priest after the order 
of Molchisodec.” Neither His rm)ut€d 
father, Josej^h, nor His mother, Mary, 
was of the priestly line. As priest, 
tJiorcforc, He was “ without lather, 
without mother.” without genealogy. 
Ami, like Molehisedeo, Ho is a pnest 
lor ever.” , 

ife fathers it on me. He imptites it to 
me ; he says it is my hautliiig. 

Father Mathew. {See Mathew.) 

Father Neptune. The ocean. 

Father Norbert. Pierre Parisot, 
the Fiunch mibsioiiiiry (16t)7-17C9). 

Father Paul. IHc'tro Sarpi, father 
of tlie order of SorvitiMi iu Venice, who 
rlnnigcd his Christian name wJien he 
assiiinod the religious hahit. (15.')2-1G23.) 

Father Front. Francis Mu.hou(;y, 
a hurnoroiis writer iu Fraser^ s Mmja^ 
znu’ and the Globe ncw’8pai>er. (1805- 

Father Thames, or Old Father 
I'hanas. The 'Hiamos, so far as it 
belongs to Loudon. 

“ K'ly, F.‘if lior TIuuih‘ 8, for seen 

Full niiiii.Y a RjU’OftitO out 

uii tin iiiiiigoni tfroou, 

Tlir pHtliM of plrasiin* ' 

Unty . Pu<<iut I’rwru’t u/ Ktan Cv’lw> 

The epithet is iitd, uncommonly ap- 
Itliecl to other great rivei*8, ospociafly 
those on which cities are built. The 
liver is the flfthor of the city, or tlio 
reason why the site solootod by the 
lii'st settlers tliere. ^ 

" O Ti’icr, F.nh^ T«hrr, 

To \» iinm tlio Jloiiiaiis pray.” 

Mucuuluy ; Lay of Jloratum. 

Father Thonghttuf. Nicholas Oat'- 
iiiat, a mui-shal of Frauce ; so called by 
his sohUers for his c^iutious and thought- 
ful policy.* (1687-1712.) 

Father^lf Waters. The Irawadrly, 
in Ihirmah. and the Mississippi, in North 
Ameiica. The Nile is so called by I)r. 
Johnson in his liaaaeUts. Father 

'i’HAMES.) # 

Father of hla Country. 

Cicero was so entitled by the Roman 
senate. Thev offered the some title to 
Ma'rius, but lie refused to accept it. 

. Scverel of the Caesars were so called-— 
Julius, after quelling the insurrection of 
Spain ; Augustus, 

Cosmo de’ Med'ici (1389-1464), 

G. Woshin^m, the defender and pa- 
tenial couiisdler of the American States. 
(1732-1799.^ ' 

29 


Audrea Do'roa (1468-1560). Inscribed 
on the base of his frtatue by his country- 
men of Oeu'oa. 

Android 'ens PalapoVogus II. assumed 
the title (1260-1332). 

(to also 1 Chrou. iv. 14.) 

Father of the People. 

Louis XII. of Fmnce (MG2, 1498- 
1515). Unuri IV. was also tenued “ the 
father ana friend of tlie people” (155.3, 
1.589-1610), 

Christian HI. of Hoiiinark (1502, 
1534-1559). 

(hibricl dll Pincaii, the Frencli l.iwycr 
(1573-lCJl). 

Fathers of the Church. The early 
advocates of (.Oiristiiudty, who may ho 
thus clussilicd : — 

(1) Five apoftloHr fathers^ who were 
coiiicmjiornry wit^ the ajiostlcs — viz. 
('Icincnt of "H<»mc, Bar'uabas, Herman, 
Igna'tius, and Pol'yearp. 

(2) The primiltre fathers. Those ad- 
vocates of Christianity who lived in the 
first three centui ios. They consisted of 
the five apostolic fathers (y.r.), together 
witli the nine following: — Justin, Thco- 
ph'ilus of Antioch, Ircine'iiR, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyj/rian of Cartilage, 
Or'igen, Gregory Tliaumatur'guH, l)io- 
iiyKius of Alexandria, and TertulUan. 

(3) The fdthersy or those of the fourth 
ami fifth century, who were of two 

I groi^, those of the Greek and those of 
the Latin Church. {See brfoir.) 

Fathers of the Greek Church. 

Kiise'bius, Atliana'sius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory Nazianze'iius, Gregory of Mys- 
sa, CyFil of Jerusalem, CliiTs'ostoni. 
Epipha'niui^ Cyril of Alcxundria, ami 
Ephraim, deacon f>f Edcswi. 

Father* of the ZAtin Church. 

Lactaiitius,Hiraiy, Ambrose of Mil'an, 
Jer'omc, Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
Bcmarfl. 

The Inet of the fathers. St. Benianl 
(1091-1153). The* Hchoolincn Avho fol- 
lowed treated their sulijccts systcmatic- 
ally. 

Founder of the fathers of Christian 
dociri w. Caisar de Bus ( 1 5 14- 1607). 

Fath’om (Cofmt). A villain in Sinol- 
let’s novel so called. After robbing his 
benefactors, and dcecing alt who trusted 
him, he is at last forgiven. 

Fat'lma. The last of Bluebeard’t 
wives, who was saved from by 

the timely arrival of her brother with a 
party of friends. MahomePs favourite 
daughter was called Fatima. 
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Fatted Calf. To m the fatted calf. 
To weleoino with the host of everythiii^^. 
The ]>hniHe is taken from the parable 
in the tliird gospel of the i)rodigal son. 
(Luke XV. 30.) 

Fat'ua Mn'ller. A law term for a 
courtesan. Fatiius W’ith jiiriHConsults 
nieens one not in a right mind, incor- 
1 ‘igibly foolish. 

Fault. At fault , Not on the right 
track ; doubtful whether right or wrotif'. 
Hounds are at fault wlieii the scent is 
broken because tho fox has junijjed upon 
a w'hII, crossed a river, cut through ii 
Hock of sheep, or doubled like a hare. 

V In f/co/w///, the break or di.'splace- 
inont of u stratum of rock is called a 
fault. 

Fault. (French, fautf\ Latin, falloy 
to fail.) ^ « 

For fault of a hriler {ShaJentpeare : 
Mn'i'n IFnrs/i. i). Having no better. 

“ 1 iiin ilip vountresr, of Hint inunr, for fmilt of 
;i u oi f<(,* " jS7/o/i«'^/>r'oj <’ • itonu’a mui Juliet, iJ. 4. 

hi fault. To blame. 

’’ H AiUony or wr lit fault for tliln?” 

,Shiiht'ifprine : Antony and Vteopntia, lil. 13. 

To a fault. In^ excess ; as, kind to a 
fault. Excess of'evory good is more or 
less evil. 

To Jiutl fault. To blame ; to cxiirces 
d‘)*aj»probation. 

Faults. 

So one is without his fuultSf i.e. is 
faultless. “ T'ttiis unuo suw uascitur.^* 

Fau'na (2 syl.). Tbo uuimuls of a 
country at any given geological period ; 
H(^ called from tbo luytbological fauns, 
who wore the patrons of wild animals. 

“ Vor fho plMco i'f rill lull** ulani lir knoas - 

)L‘ hoili liiH li'loiM itiiil hlM h'aiiiia sloovti.*’ 

( 'ruf/lH' : JJcrotojh. 

Faust (1 syl.). The grandest of all 
(iudhe’s dramas. Faust m^os a com- 
]»ac.t, with Mophistoph'cles, who on one 
oc.casion provides him wdth a cloak, by 
Tuoau.s of which ho is waftod tiirough 
the air whithersoever ho chooses. “All 
that is weird, mysterious, and magical 
grouixs round this story.” An English 
diumatic version has been made by Buyle 
Bornoi’d. 

lh\ Faastfkt, a trageefy by Marlow; 
Faust and Marguerite^ by Boucicault; 
Foust e MargheritOy an oiiera by QouuoA, 
etc. 

Faux-jour (French). A false or 
contrary light ; moaning that a picture 
is liung so that the light falls on it in 
tho opposite direction to what it ought. 
Tho artist has made his light fall in one ! 


direction, but it is so hung that tho light 
fulls the otlier way. 

Faux Paa A “ false step ” ; a breach 
of manners or moral conduct. (French.) 

Fawo'nina. The s^phyr or west 
wind. It means the wixuX farourahle to 
vegetation. 

Fa'rours. Ribbons made into • a 
bow ;, 80 called from being the farours 
bestowed by ladies on the successful 
rhumiiions of toumameuts. {Str Tnuii- 
Lovk Knot ; Cubby Favour ) 

“ Here, KliiPlIcii ; Avear I Inni tlii** fm oiiv for n (*, 

iiiul mickifc in ilo : llnmu/ r, 

IV 7. 

Favourite. One to wdiom a lady 
givi^s a “favour” or token. Tho horse 
which hotting men supposo is most 
likely to come off the winner of a par- 
ticular race. 

Favourltea FuIho curls on the 
temples ; a curl of hair on the temples 
plastered with some cosmetic ; whiskers 
made to meet the mouth. 

“ YK ten me, giro, ilmi’t you :ih niee appear 

With .vour false caUes, ami fa\’iilcB 

l)crc>’” Mify Ceutlicir. 

Pay. (See Fairy.) 

Faye (I syl.). 3'he vai/ to^ Faye 
(French, “ Fuie-lu-viuruse'^). A winding 
or zig/ag niiuiucr, like “ Crooked Lane 
at^stcheap.” A person who tries to 
do Hometliiijg indirectly goes by tho 
jiathway to Faye. Faye is a little 
village in France, built on an eminence 
no steep that there is no* getting to it 
except by a vory^igzag path. 

“Thev fro 111 to IMrailHo . . . a« Mic waj m to 
Fn}v.''-^ JOiOelaor: (Ja/t/finfutt and Pantaffrael, 
book I. r7. • 

Faz'lo. A native of Florence, wlio 
first tried to mujee his foitiuio by al- 
chemy ; but beiu^ present when Bartoldo, 
an old miser, died, he buried the body 
secretly, and stole his money - bags. 
Being now rich, he became .-fliquainted 
with tlie Moroliiouess Ald^^Ua, with 
whom he passed his time u^centioiis 
pleasure. His wffe Bianca, out of 
jealousy, accused him to the duke of 
being privy to the death of Bartoldo ; 
and Fazio was condemned to death for 
murder. Bianca now tried to undo the 
mischief she had done, hut it was too 
late; she wont mad with grief, and 
died of a broken heart. {Dean Miliuan : 
Fazio.) 

Fear Fortreea. An l^iiothetical 
castle in a forest near Saragossa. It 
represents that terrible obstacle whidi 
fear conjures np, hut which vanishes 
into thin air os it is approached by a 
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Btout heart and rloar conscneiice. Tho 
allegory forms tho third jmrt ef the 
l«?geiid of Vroqit^mitainc, 

“If a cliiltl di.4Ki»]>cHrciU or iiny (*:i(Uc wi'vc 
<aine.l off. tho tn*iuliUnjf iiojiiciuia want, ‘The 
loiii of Fi'jr-furti'ri<8 imtt tnkon Uieiu ' If ti «re 
Iitokc oiii. uu.\>\litMe, it wa» tho lord of Fwtr- 
roriioHs who itiiiM liiivo lit it, Tluj origin of all 
act MloiitM. DiiMhaps, tiiul diMisiora wh» traood to 
The inist(*ntui8 owner of thiM inxiMlhlo 
C'igtiitHiHtt'>nu, iti. 1. 

“ Jf Httiik r)eforo my earn<>8t fiieo, 

1 1 Mviushod qnito HW.'ty, 

Ami lelt no iilmd(»w on tho itUco. 

Ih t w wn me and ilie da> . 

Sm li ( iiMlPB rate to otriko ns dninh *, 
lliil , weak 111 p\ oi.\ ve't, 

They melt hefoie tiie HU’ong Ilian's fiet 
Ami ll\ t he It lie of heart." 

C. Muvkau: The (iutut (Bji/jhlly alliU'ed). 

Fearless [.SV/>/s pour], Jean, Duke of 
Tlurgimdy (i;{71-M19). (.SVr IUyaiid.) 

Feast of Reason. 

‘ Tliere SI John LSiii-Jn] uiiilKles M'tih tho 
tiiiMidly liowl 

Tile fe,i*ii ot ti-ison ami tlio How of sotil ** 

f‘i>pv : hnttationa o/ Iloiact, il. ]. 

Feasts. Anniverflary days of joy. 
They are either immtiyable or movable. 
'J7if‘ i'hwf tmmoiahlt' fvusift are tho four 
lent (lays - viz. the Anmmeiation or 
I^atly-Day (Mtirch ‘Joth), tho Nativity 
of John tltc Baptist (Juno 24th), Mi- 
eli.ielmas Day (Hepteinber 29th;, and 
(-!hriht,ina,8 Duy (December 25th). Tho 
C'ireuni(ji.siou (New Year’s Day, January 
1st), Epiphany (January (ith), All 
Saints’ (November 1st), All Souls’ (No- 
vember 2n(l), and tho several Aiiostles’ 
(lays, 

'JJtc chief moviihh' fraats depend ujioii 
Easter Sunday. They are — 

J 'aim S^juday. TJie Sunday next before 
Easter Sunday. 

(Jood Friday. 11*0 Friday iiext^before 
Easter Sundaj'. 

Ash Wednesday. The first day of 
Lent. • 

Sexagealma Sunday. Sixty day.s before 
Etister Sunday. 

Asoeusi*)!! Day or Holy Thursday. 
Eortioth day after Easter Sunday. ■ t 

PentectfP^ or Whit - Sunday. The j 
.seventh Sunday after Easter Sunday. 

Trijiity Sunday. Tho Sunday next 
nft^r Eeutecost, etc. ct^ 

FeatbeT. Meaning snocies or kind. 
From the proverb, Birds of a feather’* 

— ( .r. of the same plumage, and therefore 
of the same sort. 

‘ I am nof nf that fcti liter to slmko off 
Sf> fi-teiifl, wiipu b(* innsi need me.** 

HhnkeJtprnrc: Timon qfAtiunH, 1. 1, 

Feather. A light, volatile person. 

*• A wlt’B a feather, and a rlitef a rod ; 

An lionoHt Tuan's the nohlent work of 

Pitpe: Euav m Jfffn, S47-S. 

A broken feather. (iStfc Broken . . ) 


An Oiled feathn\ Kindness of manner 
and speech. An «oilcd feather *wiU do 
more to ease a stublDom lock than great 
foreo. {See I’owor’s Tract called Tho 
Oiled Feather.) 

li ( rdis of a feather flock toffcih er, 

Latin ; Similes 8imilil)us gaudent. 
Pares cum paribus facile oongivgantur. 
Cicero says, “Deos novimus oruatu et 
ve8titu.”f 

French : Qui so roSBomhle, s’assomthT. 

In full feather. Flush of money. In 
allusion to birds not on the moult. 

In grand feather. Dressed to tho 
nines. 

In high feather. In exuberant spirits, 
joyoua vVlien birds are moulting they 
mope about, but us soon as they regain 
thtTi* feathers their sjjirits revive. 

Ttekh'd nuth a feather. Easily moved 
to laughter. “ Il^scd with a feather, 
tickled with a straw,” is more usual ; 
Hire de la mouidre bagatelle. 

Also annoyed by trillos, worried by 
little annoyances. 

“ From «laj lo lUy aoinr hilly things 
hjiHPl you ultogf'thn* , 

Tlierf'H imuglil m(» .soon nuivulnioil hrlng« 

Ab nckiiiig with a frarhor. 

’(iiiiuHl minor PI iIh Icr, Jiint pray 
WlmForiiinP H faMUii' rurru'n ; 

For oiii* that hig iiii»f()rrimPB sliij , 

Tni <li(* of liitle woiTicH," 

Simi : JJalU(dH of Jhd/ifton (.bil tin Wovrios'). 

Cat a feather. A ship going fast is 
said to cut a feather, in allusiou to tho 
ripple which sho throws off from her 
bows. Metaphorically, “ to cut a dash.’* 

‘Mark coulil never cut a foal Ikt.’’- -M ir W.StcaU: 
The Pirate, xxxiv. 

To nhow a white feather, {See 
White . . . .) 

Feather In Your Ca|i. ThaCs a 
feather in f}tnir rap. An honour to you. 
The allusion is to the vei'y general 
custom ill Asia and among tho American 
Indians of adding a new leather to their 
head-gear Tor ovei^ enemy slain. The 
Caufirs of Cabul stick a feather in their 
turban for every Mussulman slain by 
them. Tho Incas and Caciques, tho 
Meunitarris and Maudans (of America)^ 
tho Abyssiniaus and TaFcomanti, etc, 
etc., follow tho same custom. 1^ did 
the ancient Lydans, and many others. 
In Scotland and Wales it is still ons- 
tomary for the sportsman who kills the 
woodcock to pluck out a father 
and stick it in liis cap. lu fact, the 
custom, in cue form or another, seems to 
be almost universal. 

V When **01110086** OordobAW®!^ 
the Tapping robelliou he was honoured 
by the Ohmese Government urith the 
** yellow jacket and ^aoock’s feather.** 
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In Hungary, at one time, none might 
wear a feather hut he' who had slain a 
Ihirk. {lansdoivne MS. 175^ folio 149.) 

Featber One's Nest 

Jle hoH fratheved his nest ivrU. Ho has 
made lots of money ; has married a rich 
woman. The allusion is to biitls, which 
line their nests with feathers to make 
them soft and warm. ^ 

Featber One's Oar ( Tu). 

To feather an oar is to turn the blade 
parallel with the surface of the water 
as the hands are movtsl ff)i-wat(l for a 
fresh stroke. ('ITie (Ireck itUroii niems 
both an oar ” and “ a feather ; and 
the verb pieroo, to “furnish with oars" 
or “witli feathers.") I’lio oar throws 
off the water in a feathery spray. 

"Ur fmtlic'icil liis oiira Mirli sticli akil) nnri 
lorlii.” )innnj W’lUtnmiti 

Feather Stone. A federal stone or 
stoTio table at which the ancient courts 
bu.ron W'ero held in the open air, nnd at 
wliich covenants were made. (Latin, 
fwdas, a treaty.) 

^ Peathera-(7’/ic). A puhlic-hou.se sign 
in coinpliinent to Henry VI., whose cog- 
nizance it w’as. 

hue feathers make fine birds, (Latin, 
" Vestls vmim faeit^' dross makes tho 
man), llie I’ronch proverb is “La 
belle plume fait lo bel oisoau." 

The Vrinee if Wales^ feathers, Tho 
tradition is, that tho Black I’rince, hav- 
ing slain John of Luxemburg, King of 
.Bohemia, in tlio Battle of C’lmy, as- 
sumed his crest and motto. The crest 
consisted of three ostrich feathers, and 
the motto w'as ‘’/cA dien" (1 serve). 
John of Anlen discovered a conteinjio- 
rary MS., in which it is expressly said 
that this wjus the ease ; but miuii con- 
troversy hns arisen on tlm question. 
Dr. Bell affirms that tho crest is a rebus 
of Queen Philippa’s hereditary title — 
^\7., CouMtea.s of Ostre-vant (osti’ieh- 
feather). Kaudall Holmes claims an 
old Britisli origin; and the Rev. H. 
Loiigueville asseits that the aims of 
IiiMierick Muwe, prior to the division of 
Wales into principalities, was thus bla- 
zoned .‘---“Argent, thro^ lions jmssont 
regardant, with their tails x>inising lie- 
tween their legs and curling over their 
bn cks ill a feathery form . ” ‘ 

ii'eature means the “make." Spenser 
s^Minks of God’s “socret nnderstwiding 
of our feature "—i.t?, make or structure. 
It now means that part which is most 
conspicuous or important. Thus we 
speak of the chief fentiir** of « pTiin+b-o- 


a garden, a book, etc., etc. (Norman, 
faitur^; Latin, factura . ) 

February. The month of purifi- 
cation amongst the unc'ient Koniaus. 
(Latin, /cA'nw, to purify by sacrifice.) 

The ind of A' 6 'r«tfi 7 /(CandlennisDay). 
It is said, if tho weather is tine and 
frosty at the close of January aud he- 
giniiuig of February', we may look for 
more irinter to come than w^e have seen 
up to tliat time. 

“ Ki aol BpIciidfSHit Mari'a riirlflt'anli*. 

M.-ijor erit fflnoicH iJfist iiiinin fiiit unic." 

HirT Jinmne: VithKir Ki loi t,. 

“ if fandli'Hiau l>Jiy lie dry and fair, 

Tl»t< half ti' witiii*r'H ctinw* nnd iriair , 

If f‘aiid)(‘iimn Da) he wri and foul. 

The half o' winter was k:iiu' nt Vonl ” 

St'iiO'h f‘ioi<rih 

“The hlulitfei peei'H out of hin hole r»ij Catidle. 
inuH Day, and, if he finds miiow, walks ahroad . hut 
If he Hi'ea the hum Hlitniiii;r lie diaus hark inin his 
hole O't 1 Mtm Proverb, 

Fe’oit (Latin, he did it), A word in- 
scrihinl after the name of an artist, 
sculptor, etc., as David feeit, Goujon 
feeit ; i,e. David painted it, Goujon 
sculptured it, etc. 

Feo'nla means sediment. Starch is 
a fec'ula, being the sediment of flour 
steeped in water. (Latin, yrm'v, dregs.) 

Fed'eral States. In the late Ame- 
rican w’ar ilie Unionists were so culli'd-- 
i,e, those nortliem slates which combined 
to re.si.st the eleven Koutheni or (Vin- 
foderate states {q.v,). 

Fee. Anglo-Saxon ,/?'»/<, cattle, goods, 
money. So m Latin, pevun^i^ from pthts^ 
cattle. Capital is capltUy head.s [of 
cuttle], and cliatfels is a mere variant. 

Fee-form*reiit is where an estate is 
granted, subject to a rent in fee ot ut 
mast one-fourth its value. It is rent 
paid on lauds letVo /hnn, and not lot in 
recompense of service at a greatly re- 
duced value. 

Fee-penny. A fine for mdney over- 
due. Sir Thomas Grosham^^ten wrote 
for money “in order to save the fee- 
ponny." 

Fee Bimple.^^ An estate free from 
condition or limitation. If restricteil 
by conditions, the inheritance is called a 
‘Conditional Fee.’ 

Fee-tell (A). An estate limited to a 
person and his lawful hciis. 

Feeble. Most forcible Feeble, A writer 
whose language is very “loud," but 
w'hose ideas are very jejune. Feeble is 
a “woman’s tailor," brought to Sir John 
Fttlstaff as a recruit. He tells Sir Jolin 
“ he will do his good will," and the 
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knight replies, ‘^Well said, courageous 
Feeble I Thou wilt be as valt&nt as 
the wrathful dove, or most magnaiii- 
mous mouse , , , most forcible Feeble.” 
{Shakespeare : 2 Memy iii. 2.) 

Feed of Corn. A quartern of oats, 
the quantity given a horse on a journey 
udieii the ostler is told to give him a feed. 

Feet. Ifow are yoar poor feet ? Tliis 
was the pcmular street mot in the^ear of 
the Great Exhibition of London in 1862. 
The immense labom: of walking over 
tho exhibition broke down all but the 
strougcbt athletes. 

Fehm-geriolit or Vehmyeru ht [?> .syl.). 
The secret tribunals of Wtistpha'lia, for 
th<; preservation of public j)eace, sup- 
jucssioii of crime, and maintenance of 
the “Catholic” religion. The judges 
AV(‘n} enveloped in profound rnj'stery ; 
they had tlieir secret spies through all 
Germany ; their judgments were cer- 
tain, blit no one could discover the 
executioner. These tribunals rose in the 
twelfth century, and dis^ipearcd in the 
8ixt(3enth. Sir Walter Scott, in Anne 
if Giersteuf, b.as given an account of 
tlic Westphalian Fohmgoricht. (Old 
German, uhmeny to condemn ; Gerivht^ 
a tribunal.) 

“TIih ViKiInncc r<)miintt(*e [of I)«jp\er c!t>li«a 
iiiiiiUTi) reproclnrlion of tlie laiiioua VcliiiigtT> 
n Turns. 

Felioian (Father). The priest aud 
schoolmaster of (errand Pre, who accom- 
panied K^iigcliue 111 her wanderings 
to find Gabnel, her affianced husband. 
{Lonyfelfow : £i anymne,) 

Felix, a inoAk who listens to tbo 
singing of a milk-white bird for a 
tl 1011 sand years, which seemed to him 
“ hut a single hour, so euchuuted was 
he by the soug. (Lonyfellow : The Golden 
ItytmL) 

Fe’lixmar'to (4 syl.). Tho hero of 
n SpaiMi romance of chivalry by Mel- 
chior do Or'teza, Cabalk'ro de UhPdei 
(Id66). The curate in Don Quixote con- 
deuuioii this work to the flames. 

Fell (Dr,), (.ft'tfllocrroii Fell.) 

Fallow Commoner. A wealtli^ or 
married undergraduate of Cambndge, 
who pays extra to common ” (i,e. dine) 
at the fellows’ table. In Oxford, these 
demi-dous are termed Gentlemen Gom^ 
moim's. 

Fellow commoner or gentleman roin- 
mofier. An empty bottle ; so called 
because tlie«e sort of students axe^ as 
a class, empty-headed. 


Felo de Se. Tho act of a suicide 
when he commit lUjlf-murder. Murder 
is felony, and a man who murders him- 
self commits tliis iaXonj—felo de se, 

“ A ihoi'cfitru, is lie thnt UelilHirnt^ly 

putH an oitd to liiM own oxiatoiuv." 

Commentaries, book iv. rbap. niv. p. IrtU. 

Femo-oovert. A married woman. 
This does not mean a woman cover te by 
her hus^nd, but a woman wliose head 
is covered, not us uni witli maidens or 
immaiTiod women. In Rome unmarried 
women W'ore on their heads only a corolla 
(i.e. a wreath of flowers). In Greece they 
wore an anadema, or filhst. The ^Hun- 
garian spinster is called hajadon (bare- 
headeil). Married vromen. as a general 
rule, ha vc always covered tlieir head with 
a cap, turbau, or something of tho same 
sort, the head being covered as a badge of 
subjection. Hence Kobekah (Gen. xxiv. 
65), bt'ing told that the man she saw 
M'lis her espouseil husband, took a veil 
and covered her head. Servants wear 
caps, and private soldiers in tho presence 
of their oiiicei s cover their heads for tho 
same reason. (iSre Eph. v. 22, 23.) 

V Women do not, like men, uncover < 
their heads oven in saluting, but bend 
their knee, in token of subjection, (See 
Salutations.) 

Feme-sole. A single woman. Feme- 
sole merchant. A woman who carries on 
ii tiTule on her own account. 

Femme de Chambre. (French.) A 
chambermaid. 

Fem'spiye (3 syl.). A medimval name 
for tho kingdom of the Am'azoiis, Gower 
terms Peiitliesilc'a “queen of rcininoo.” 

“ He (TliPHHimJ romjiii’i'etl al tlio ivaiip i>f Vriii- 
j Hi c." iJlHWvt'i . CnnUrhiis'i/ TaU s, WJm, 

Fen Nightingale. A frog, whicli 
sings at night in the fens, ns uightiu- 
galcB sing in the gi'ovcs. ('yr^’ Auoadian 
KT lOHTIjfcALE.) 

Fenoe Month. The close time of 
dcor, from fifteen days beforti Midsum- 
mer to fifteen days after it. This l>eing 
fawning time, deer-hunting is forbidden. 

Fenohnroh fttreet (Loudon). The 
church in the fens or marshy ground by 
the Langj^oun^ ” sido. 

Fenolble Keglmoiitg. A kind of 
militia raised in 1759, again in 1778-9* 
aud again in 1794, when a force of 
15,000 was raised. Tho force was dis- 
banded in 1802. ^ 

FoaoHo. A pre^ded deaf and dumb 
^Iph-like attendant on the Countess of 
Derby, in Scott’s Feti*eTii of the Teak, 
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Fe'nlans. An auti-Briiigih ns^odn- 
lion of ditiafFectod IriBhmen, mllecl the 
Fenian Brotlierhooil, after the iiiideut 
Fenians of Ireland ; formed in New York, 
in 1857, to ovc’rthrow tlm domiimtion 
of Erij^land in Ireland, and make Ire- 
land a republic. The word means a 
hnnicr — (jaelie, from fvndhmh 

(pronounced a hunt. llcfV>ro 

the (yeniittuic invasion, a Cdtic race 
Ko called occupied not only juirts of 
Ireland and S<‘otlinul, hut also the 
north of (iermany and tlu; ^’c^ndi- 
navian sliorcs. Oisin (Ossiaii) rclei-s to 
them, and one ])nssa{?e is thus rcnflertvl 
in The j^intiquan/ : ‘*Do you coni)»aie 
your psaliiis to I ho falcs of the }»ar('- 
nriiicd Fenians ( >isiii was tlio 
Hon of Fionn, the “fair-haired ri^^h 
{rhuj) of tliO Fenians,” mid all the 
high officers of tins vpluntocr asso(‘ia- 
tion were men of rank. It ap]>eaiH tliat 
the Feiiiaiis of Ireland (Jurw), Si'otlaiid 
{AU)n)y England (iSecrin//), and Scandi- 
navia, hud a great civil battle at Galilira, 
in Irtdand, and extirpated each other. 
Oisin alone escaped, and he had slam 
“ twice fifty men with his own hand.” 
lu the grcfit Fenian outbreak of Ireland 
in 18(15, etc., the leaders woie termed 
“ head ceiitrCM,” and their subordinatea 
“centres.” (6Vr Olan-na-Gakl.) 

FennoL Said to restore lost vision 
and to give courage. 

“ A1)o\e iliP lowly plniitR it tow<*rs, 

Tlio fennel wuli i(8 jellow Howois, 

And in nil oui Itor uuro tlinii our»*, 

Whs Kiflod "lUi tin' wondruuH powers 
Lost \ ision tOiestnl'p ; 

It now HfipiiKili Hiid fpftrlpas mood, 
And ^'liidintors ilrn eiiiid rinle 
Miimlod It in tliplr dnU> food ; 

And he who Inittled und sniidned 
The wipHili ot fennel woie." 

LunjJvUow : The ilohlrt o/ Life, staiiKn 

Fenrlr or Fenris, 'flic wolf of sin 
[f.c. of LokiJ, meaning tlie goading of a 
guilty conscience. The “ wolf was the 
brother of Hoi When he gajies. 

Olio jaw touches earth and the other 
heaven. In the Ihujmrok ho swallows 
tlie sun and conquers Odin ; but being 
ronquered by Vitlar, ho was cast into 
Mtlhaiiu, \\her 0 Loki was confined. 

Fenton. One who seeks to mend his 
fortune by miuTiage. He is the suitor of 
Aune Page. Her father objects to him, 
he says, hecause 

“ T ftiu t«vi ^rpttt of hivth ; 

And tlist. tui sttttp hpiiii? pill d wirli mj pspense, 

I sppk to beat it only l>,\ iii9 wpalth." 

iferi'i/ II uytr o/ iroiri^or, iil. 4. 

Fern Naturie, Applied in law' to 
animals living in a wild state, os distin- 
guished from animals which are domes- 
ticated. 


For'amorz. Tlic young Cashmeiian 
poet, tWio relates poetical tales to Lalla 
liookh, in her journey from Delhi to 
Lessor Buchar'ia. Lalla Itookh is going 
to be maxTied to the young sultan, but 
falls in love with the poet. On the wiel- 
ding mom she is led to her future hus- 
band, und finds that the po(‘t is tlio 
sultan hiinaelf, W'ho had gallan(l> fuki n 
this coqrse to win the heart ot liis })rido 
and bcguil(3 her jounicj'. (7! Mm ev.) 

Fer'dinand. Son of the King of 
Naples, and .siiitf>r fd Miranda, ibniciitcr 
of Th'o'«'jicu). tbe liauislicd DiiUe of 
Milan. {Shulrspunv : Tempi sf.) 

Ill llie vfinic 

namn is given to the King of NuNairc. 

Fordlnan'do. A biavo soldier wlio 
obtained a roiu]>lctc victory over the 
King of Morocco and Gi(^*ia'du, near 
Turi'fa, in 1340. Being in love- with 
Leono'rade Guzman, Alfonso XI., whose 
life ho hud savoil in the battle, creatctl 
him Count of Zamo'ra and Marquis f»f 
Montreal, and gave him tlic hand of 
Leouoni in marriage. X*o sooner W'as 
this (lone, than Fordinando discovered 
that Leonora was the kitig’s mistrc'ss ; 
BO ho I'cstorod his ranks and lionoius to 
the king, i'C])ndiated Ids bride, iiiid re- 
tired to the monastery of St. James of 
Compostella. Leonora enteriMi tht‘,'‘amc 
iiioiiastery us a novice, obtained tlie 
forgiveness of Fordinando, and died. 
{Ihmzetti's opera of La Tara^i'fa.) 

Ferdo'sl. A I^Tsitm ]>oot, famou.s 
for the copious flow of liis diction. He 
wrote nf verse the ^hah-Xamt h, or 
liislory of the Pei*siaii kings, which took 
thirty years, and contains 120,000 verses. 

f 

Ferguson. Jt'a all my fur, IW- 
f/uKoH ; but j/OH don^t lodqe here, Cajd. 
Ferguson w:ii.s the conimnion pf the 
Marquis of Waterford, when that young 
nobleman made himself notoiiijus for 
his practical jokes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In one of their 
sprees the two companions got separated, 
and the mai'quis foibid liis way liome to 
the house of his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Aimagln Charles Street, St. James's 
Square. Tue miu'quis had gone to bed, 
wnen a thundering knock came at tlio 
door. The marquis, suspecting who it 
was that knockea, threw up the w'indow 
and said, “It is all very fine, Ferguson, 
but you don^t lodge here ; ” and for 
many years the saying was popular. (See 
Xotes tiud Qu€i'ie$^ Jan. 16, 1886, p. 46.) 

Fern. (JScc Fankt Fees;.) 
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fei-n ire walk invmble (1 6mrtj 
/r., act iv. 4). The seed of certain 
species of fem is so small as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye, and hence tlie 
plant was believed to confer invisibility 
on those who carried it about their 
person. It was at one time believed 
that plants have the power of imparting 
their own speciality to their jirearer. 
Thus, the horb-dragon was said to cure 
the poison of Berjicnts ; the yellow c.elan- 
dine tlie jaundice : wood-sorrel, svhich 
has a heart-sbapcd leaf, to cheer the 
Ije.n t ; liverwort to be good for tho 
liver, and so on. 

“ Wliv rliil think that .von lind Gyites' ring, 
Oi rlK' lu'i h that gives ?" 

/Iroiiiiunit aud FlrtiUer: Fnif Maidof the Ttitit >• 

“ Tlie h<'4*i]h of frrii, winch, hy hroliflr lioat 

Chccion and inifoldcd, fonn u jilant ho gieat, 

Ale Ichh a tlioiis;iii<l times than wimt Chee^C 

fail uiiMfciHistcil h> the tiii'e ilefi< r.\." 

Jtluchiuoiv : Creatinn. 

Fernando Florestan. A state 
prisoiHT of Seville, married to Leonora, 
who, in man's disguise, and under the 
iiaiiio of Fitle'lio, became tho servant of 
Kocco, the jailor. PizaiTO, governor of 
the ])risou, conceived a hatred to 'Fer- 
nando, and resolved to murder him. 
Rocco and Loouora vrere sent to dig his 
grave, and when Pizarro entered the 
dungeon, Leonom intercepted his pur- 
pose. At this juncture the minister of 
State arrived, and ordered the prisoner’s 
release. {lirrtJtovrn : FideUa.) 

Femoy.* The patriarch of Ferneif, 
Voltaire ; so culled h|}cauRG ho retired to 
Feniey, a small sejquestered village near 
(lene'va, from which obscure retreat he 
poured forth his invectives against the 
French Govuniment, the Church, uobles, 
nuns, priests, and indeed all classes. 

“Tlu'ie nrc in PariH flvo or six BtatuCH of tho 
hiitnaiTh of Forney.’'— 77 i€! Times, 

FerePherm. The guardian angc].s of 
Per&iwi mythology. They are countless 
in numHeV, and their chief tasks are for 
the well-being of man. 

Fer'raonte [sharp A giant in 

Turpin’s Chronicle op€harU%nagne. He 
had the streofl^h of forty men, and was 
thirty -six feet high. Though no lance 
could pierce his hide, Orlando slew him 
by Divine interpositioD. {See F^joukV.) 

Fer'ragns. The giant of Portugal, 
who took Bellisant under his care after 
she had been divorced by Alexander, 
Emperor of Constantinople. ( Valentine 
and Or»on,y 

The great Brazen Head/* that idd 
those who consulted it whatever they 


required to know', was kept in the costlo 
of this giant. {•Valentine and Orson.) 
{See Fkebxu.) 

Ferru'ra. An Andrew Ferrara. A 
broadsword or claymore of the best 
quality, bearing the name of Andrea 
rerra'ra, one of the Ibiliaii family w'hostj 
swords wore famous in the sixteculh 
and se^ntoenth centuries. Genuino 
“ Andrea FeiTanw ” have a crow'ii 
marked on the blade. 

V Mv father had an Andrea Ferrara, 
which had lieeii in Ihe family about a 
century. It lind a huskct-hill, aud the 
name was distinctly stamped on tho 
blade.^ 

“ WVU init in Imll, l»oy ; olil Andivw Fm-iii-H 
ntmll lmlg(‘liiB«cc*urily."-AV'o/f ; Mavffilsij, I. 

Ferrau (iu Orlando Furiusd). Fer- 
raute, Fer'racutc, or Fer'ragus, a Sara- 
cen, son of Lanfu'sa. He dropjxjd his 
helmet in tlie river, iiud vowed he W'ould 
never wear another till he had won that 
worn by Orlando. Orlando slow him 
with a wound in tho navel, his only 
vulnerable part. 

Ferrex and Pomx. Two sons 
of Gorboduc, a mythical British king, 
Porrex drove liis brother from Britain, 
and when Forrex returned with an anny 
he was slain, hut Porrex was shortly 
after put to death I»y liis mother. One 
of the first, if not the very Ihut, historical 
play in the English langiuige was Fvrri\r. 
and Forrrx^ by Thomas Norton and 
Thomas Sackvillc, 

Fernmbras. {Sec Fiebatjr a s. ) 

Fes'eannina Varaas. Lampoons ; 
so called 'from FeHcennia in Tiwany, 
where performei*a at merry-makings 
used to extemporise scurrilous jcRts of 
a personal nature to amuse ihe audience. 

Feas (4Latin,/a«cm, a hand or covering; 
for the thighs). In heraldry, the fess is 
a band c&awn horizontally 
across the shield, of W'hich it 
occupies one - third. It re- 
presents tho band which was . . 

worn by knights low down 
across the hips. 

Fast* A plpdge. Feeting-mmi, a surety 
to another. .Feeiimj -penny ^ a jionny 
mven in earnest to secure a bargain. 
(Anglo-Saxon, festiny^ an act of con- 
fidence, an entrusting.) 

Fatoli* A wmith--tbo dJlepibodied 
ghost of a living person. {Sce^%TiCKm.) 

'^Fctrlies . . . most ctniuiKmly A})i«e»r to distsut 
friends nnd relstitms, st tlie very tHStsnt Vri»- 
ceUIntf the denlb of those thtn* reFres&at."-- 
Bram: J^opnlar (Dttth Oiuent). 
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Vetches. Excuses, ti'icks, artifices. 
(Saxon.) 

“ Deny Im H|*(nk with me J They ftre fin k { lliej 

liie ttcjiij '' 

Tlu j li;i\e iniMjl It'll nil f.lw nitrhl ? Mere felrhe**." 

fiha/icoji ait : Kmu Li'ai\ ii. 

Fet'lche or Fet'ish. 'I'he Africuui 
the same as the Amorican Miin'itou. Tlie 
womliii) of tliis ii!ol is called Fet'ichism 
or Fot'isliism. (Fortujjiiose, yW/wo, ma- 
gician, fairy, oracle.) • 

• ,\lm(K.i iiiij I hint? will it('r\ e for a frt.ii'he a fl\ , 
a hlnl, a linn, n IIhIi h Heipenl.ii sitiiie, a liee 
tftnieU h\ li^hi Him?, a hii of ineMl, a eiiell hut liie 
liiiiHl imli'iit nf nil fi'lielies in ihe intk T.'ilna 

Thr frfivht‘ oy frlinh nf the hottlf'. n’li*' 
imp driinkennch.s, or drunkeniM'Ss ifstdf. 

Fetter Lane is probably ftKic] vr-laur, 
A feutcicr IS a keeper of clo^s, and the 
lane lias always been famous for <lojf- 
fanciera. Jfowel, with less jnobalnlity, 
says it is J'f wtnr i.r. the lane of 

ft irforii or wo]thh‘S.s ftdlowH who wore 
for ever loitorine: about Iho lane on 
thoir way to the ftardcins. Fa.itour is an 
arehaie word for a wtnthless follow, a 
lazy vjiKahoudjfrom the Normau-Freiich. 

Fettle, na a verb, moans lo rtpnir ; 
to ammthe ; aa an ad jective, it moans 
W'eU-kiiit, all rij'ht and tight, It is 
connee.ted with our word fvafy thcFionch 
J'(ur(\ the Latin ./h?7Tr. 

Fi'iHed (d(\ in Lancashire, means ale 
warmed and spiceii. 

Feu do JqIo (French). A running 
fire of guns on an ocension of rejoieiug. 

Foud, menning “hatn'd,’^ is thoSaxmi 
fiihth (luitred) ; but f(*ud, ii “fief,” in 
the 'reutouie (tru.st-laiid), (Sir 
brhtr.) 

Feudal or Tmhd (2 syl.). In (lotliie 
uilh means “ propertv,'* hence odh-nll 
(entire i)roperty) ; Flemish, itdnL By 
tianspositioii we get uU-uh^^ wdience 
our ui/odnifH (absolute property claimed 
by the holders of fiefs) ; and by com- 
bining tlu’ words y??' and od/i wo got ftr- 
e?M, Jiad/f, or /rod (projM'rty given by 
\v:jy of foe for services conferred). 
{Imioppnhit.) 

Feudal System (77/4). A aystem 
founded on the tenure of feuds or fiefs, 
given in eiunpeusation for military ser- 
vice to the lord of the tenants. , 

Feuillanta A refonned Cistercian 
order iuistituted bv Jean de la Barriero 
in loSG. So eallod from the convent of 
Fouilhuis, in Languedoc, whei*6 they 
were cstablisheil in 1577. 

37tc club of the Fcmllantfty in the French 


Bcvolution, composed of inodortite Jaco- 
bin'*. *So called because the convent of 
the Feuillants, near the Tuilerirs, was 
their original club-room (1791-2). 

Feuilleton [fcu-i/S-tot/']. A fly-sheet. 
Applied to the bottom part of French 
newspapers, generally devoted to a tale 
or some other light literature. 

“ Tin* <lail> [Pivnch] rir'W'Hiiiii.('r.s nil 1 i:m 1 U'liilS*- 
IniiK wiUi 4'(i)iriiiii0(r Hinru'K lu tliem ' -JI\tU. 
Trii-tiinmi Our,, cIimI). ^ in. p. 

Fever-lurdan or Fover-lurgan. A 

fit of idleness, Lurdea means a block - 
lieinl. (French, lourd, henvy, dull, thick- 
he.'uled ; lunyduod^ a hlockliead. ) 

Fover-lurk, A cornijitmu of /* /?;- 
/#//Y/, as “ Fever-lurgau ” h <»f hn'n - 
lurdan. The disease oi laziiie-s. 

■Ncii.lioi I'lax iioi W'l k." 

Fey. Predestined to early death. 
When a person suddenly ('hang his 
wonted iriiiniier of life, as when a mi.s(‘r 
Immjoiiios liberal, or a churl good-hu- 
moured, ho ia said in Sooteh to bo ye//, 
and near the poiut of death. 

“Sin* must l)C fc) fsanl TniUoIcniim', ;iml in 
timi nisi* hart nol Iniig to li\ c.*’— iS'ic IK. /S'ti;// ; Thr 
i'llVl/C, ( luij). \ , 

Fo'zon. Bauglitor of Savary, Duke 
of Aquitaine, demanded in marriage by 
a])agai], ealled the (/rent Junt/hl : but 
Orson, luiving overthrown the i»igau, 
was aetH'pfcd Iiy the lady iiisti'ad. 
l/'^ah'utine and Ortfon.) 

Fi or Fie I An oxelamatic^i iu(li(*ating 
that what is reproved is dirty or imletjeiit. 
TJie diii^g of many nuimaks, as the boar, 
wolf, fox, marten, and badger, is culled 
fiuntu, and the “ orificium aiiaMo” ia 
called a Ji, a word still used in Liueolu- 
Bhire. ( An glo-Nonhaii, /(///, to clean out ; 
Saxon, o/f/lany to foul ; our dt/ilf or Jilcy 
to make foul ; /Ith, etc.) 

The old wovdSyjic-eoi'H (drosB com), 
/-lands (unenclosed lands), y?-a/aii//?//.^ji 
(the diuig of any wild heastTf^tc., arc 
compounds of the same word. 

“ I liail Hmithrr vrucpurt ngiiiiiKt the ihiinr- 
funner, Master Fltt.”— ^u/Hr/aw ; Pantaurwl, h«» k 

FL Fa. A contraction of the two 
liUtin words, /o'i /arias (cause it to ho 
done). A judicial WTit for one who has 
recovered damages in the Queeu V courts, 
being a command to the sheriff to see 
the judgment of tlio court duly carried 
out. 

Flaore. A French cab or hackney 
coach. So called from the Hotel do St. 
Fiacte, Paris, where the first station of 
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tltcfto coaches was established by M. 
Saiivage, about 1650. ' 

V Accordiu}? to Alban Butler, Fiacre 
was the sou of an Irish king, bom iu 
()0i), to whose tomb pilgrimages wore 
niiulc in tlie mouth of August. His day 
is August JiOth. (^Lirva of the Sainta^ 
vol. ii, j). 370 .) 

Flan (JoJit/), a schoolmaster at Salt- 
pans, near Edinburgh, tortuml to death 
and the n burnt at the stake on the Castle 
Hill of Edinburgh, Saturday, January, 
horauHo he nifus(*d to acknowledge 
lli.it lie lunl raised n storm at st'n, to 
vvroi’k James I. on his voyage to Htm- 
in.irk to visit his future queen. First, 
his h(‘ad was eruahed in upon his brain 
by nic'iiiH of a roja* twisted tiglder and 
lighter; then hi.s two leg.s W'ore jammed 
to a jtHy m the wooden hoots-; then his 
nails were pulled out aiul jiins insiu-tt'd 
in tlie raw linger tips; as ho still re- 
inaiiKsl hih^nt, he was strangled, and liis 
dead bod}' hurnt to ashes. 

Fiars. Stnh'inff the fara. Taking 
llie average price of com. Finis is a 
(rothio word, still cuiTont iu Ireland. 
(Scotch law.) 

Fiaa'oo. A failure, a mull. Iu Italy 
they cry olrty fasco ! to an unpopular 
hiiigor. This w'ord, common iu Franco 
and ( iormany, is employed as the opposite 
of furore, 

V Tlio liistory of the word is as fol- 
I 0 W.S : --In making Venetmn glass, if tho 
sligliTest Haw rts detected, the glass- 
blower turns the artiido into a Jiaaco — 
that is, a common Hosk. * 

A K't-rii IniDin N'lylli Aiiiorion ( 0 * Fox, 

‘ I lie .Miiili-rii ins ") fernirtlics 1110 wjlli llie 

fiidowinitf niH'niolif • “Tlit-re «'«s oiico n clever 
of Florence n.'uiied Doinuiicu THhiico- 
Iclli, nott'il foi Ins coiiilo Ii^iiimnst. He w.hs 
woiM ro inipno isc uiNtii whate^or nrticle he lioUl 
m iim Iiaiul. One nmhC lie aiH)e>U'eil lioldnur a 
rt.i-^k ( poM'tn ; l*ut. failirifr tt>oxirHrr< any hiunoiir 
wli:itsoc\«M fioni liis snUjcct, lie said, ^ It. it« tliv 
fault, tlnsrn/giifl diiMhcd the flask on the fO '- mikI. 
After tiint ft fftllurc Wftft eonimoiily c-alled in 
Flitrcnco a * fljig«^>.' ” To me It ni>i>cftrrt iiiereilihle 
that a deter IW^'ovlRator coiiltf draw no nuitter 
fiom un ciiiin} botile, appareully a siibjea rife 
wall niftiUM'. 

Flat. / ffire my fiat to that pro/^naL 
I cr nsmt to it. A lia'ft iu law is an 
order of the court directing that some- 
thing stated be done. (Latin, fiat, let 
it bo done.) 

Fib. An attendant on Queen Mab in 
J)raytou'B Nymphulia. Fib, meaning a 
falsehood, is the Latin fabula, a fable. 

Fl'oo. (iSirc Fio.) 

Fico for tbe3)hrane.'’ 

ShaJ^&tpcnre : Men'p \yiveitof Winder, i. 2. 

“I sec couteniikt- jpwrcbing forib, living me 
tlin fleo with bta tbokube in bis moutb."— Wit's 
Jliserk 


Fiddle (Latin, fidis or fides). He was 
first fiddle. Chief man, the moat dis- 
tinguished of tlie company. 

To play second fiddle, ’i'o take a sul)- 
ordinate part. The allusion is to tho 
Ifiader of concerts, who loads with a 
liddlo. 

The Seoieh fiddle or Caledonian Cre- 
mona. The itch. As fiddlers scratch 
with a ])oW tho strings of a flddlt*, so 

I iersouK suffering from skin-irritation 
:eep Hcratchiug the pail irritated. 

Fiddle About ( To). To fiddle about 
a thing means to “play “ biiMincss. To 
fiddle witli one’s Jingera is to move thorn 
about, a-s a tiddler iiiovos In’s fingers u]) 
and down tho fiddh‘-string.s. 

“ Mere rrifbiiir, cr imiiMflt.ilib' flildliiitr iibniil 
iiiiliiiiig ' —Jitinuir: Stnnmn. \ id. 1 . mci iikiii 7. 

Fiddle - do - doe t An exidanuit ion 
signifying what voft suy is iiousmiso or 
moonshine. Fiddlo-de-deo is meant to 
expresw the sound of a flddle-sti'ing 
vocalised. Iloncu '‘sound signifying 
nothing.” 

Flddlo-fbddlo. It is all fiddle-faddle. 
lluhhishy nousonae ; talk not worth 
attention. A ricochet word, of which 
w’e have a vast number, os “ flim-flain,’* 
“helter-skolter,” “wishy-washy,” etc. 
To tichlle is to w'aste time in playing on 
tho fiddle, and hence fiddle means a 
trifle, and tiddle-faddlo is silly trifle or 
silly nonsense. 

“I'ltifuJ f«H>l lliHl \ >yfts to Btaiul Ilflillc-TiifbUiiig 
ill tlifti way.’’ 

Clough : Ainourti ile Yoyugf^, canlii Iv. HbLit/.a .'1. 

Flddlobaok. Tlie name of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poor unfortuiiato jiony, 011 
W’hich he, made his country excursions. 

Fiddler. Drmk na a fiddler. Fidd- 
lers at wakes and fail's were allowed 
meat and drink to their heart's content, 
and seldfim left a inerry-nniking sober. 

Oliver's Fiddler. 6ir Roger L’Es- 
tmngo (1016-1701). So railed because 
he, at one time, was playing a fiddle or 
violc with others in the house of John 
Ilingston when Cromwell was oue of 
the guests. 

V Fiddle^' is a slang word for sixpence. 

Fiddler’s Fare or Fiddler’s Puy. 

Meat, drink, aiub money. 

Fiddler's Green* Tlie land of the 
ledl or “ Dixie l4Uid ” 6f sailors ; 
where there is perpetual mirth, s fiddle 
that never ceases to untiring dancers, 
plenty of grog, and unlimited toba^o. 

Flddler*s Money. A silver penny. 
The fee given to a fiddler at a wake by 
each dauber. 
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Fiddler's News. Stale nows carried 
about by waudoriug'lidtllcra. 

Flddlestlok. In the Great German 
epic called IVie NibdHHqeu-Lied^ this 
word is used six or eight times for a 
broadsword. 

" Hi 8 ndtlloHtK'k lio ffrasii»etl, 'twas iimaMy, broad, 
and Umn, 

As Bliftr p art niij’ razor." HLanza 

'* My tlddU'stlck’H no feathor ; on VUom I let it 
fall, 

If be IwiH fneiulH that lo\c‘ Imn, 'twill sot them 
weeping all.'' Hirinai 1 ,hho. 

" HIb Ibbllcslirk, Hbsirp-cuttiiis', «in liardom steel 
«Im ide, 

And at a Btroke can Bliiier the niovlon’n beamy 
l»rnle " Stanza -',n7H. 

Fiddlestloks ! An exclamation sig- 
nifying what you nay is not worth attcii- 
tioii. To fiddle about is to waste time, 
fiddling. A fiddlestick is the instrument 
used in fiddling, hence the fiddlestick is 
even loss than the fiPlille. 

Fldele (3 Tho name assumed 

by Imogen in Shake.speare’H Cf/mhhnr. 
CioUiiiH lifts ft beautiful elegy on Fidelc. 

Flde'llo. Beethoveirs only opera. 
{five IiKONOKA.) 

Fides. The goddess of Faith, etc. 

Fldes (2 syl.). Mother of John of 
Leyden. Not knowing that her eon was 
the “ prophet ” and ruler of Westphalia, 
but tliinking that the prophet had caused 
his death, she wont to Munster to curs© 
the new-crowned monarcli 'J'he inoment 
she saw him she recognised liim, but 
the “prophet- king,” surrounded by his 
courtiers, pretended not to know her. 
Fides, to save her sou annoyance, de- 
clared she had made a mistake, and was 
confined in the dungeon of the jialace at 
Munster, where John visited her and 
was forgiven. When her sou set tiro 
to his pfdaco, Fides Iruahed into the 
flames and perished with hfm. (J/f'/yer- 
opera of Le Vrophete,) 

Fides Carbona'rlL Blind faith, 
ffiith of a child. A carbona'ro being 
asked what he believed, replied, “What 
»the Church believes ; ” and, being asked 
again what the Chui-ch believe-s, made 
answer, “What I believe.” {See Car- 
RONAKI.) {JioHx: IhvU^nmire Comiqtte.) 

Field. (Anglo-Saxon, feid.) 

In agrieuHurnl pai'lance, a field is a 
portion of land belonging to n farm. 

In kuuUman'e language, it means all 
tho riders. 

In heraldry y it means the entire surface 
of the ^iold. 

In military language, it means a 
battle; the place where a battle is 


foug^it, or is about to be fought ; a 
campaign. 

In Hportenuai's language it means all 
the horses of ai^ one race. 

Agatmt the field. In horse-racing, to 
bet against the field means to back a 
particular horse against all the rest 
entered for tho race. 

Iti the field. A competitor for a jAize. 
KiGfm in horse-races, Jis, so-and-so was 
ill the field. Also in wai‘, as, the French 
were in the field already. 

Mneter of the field. In military par- 
lance, means the conqueror in u hid tic. 

2o h ip back the field ^ i.s to keep hack 
the Fillers. 

To take the field. - To move the ariDy 
preparatory to battle. 

To Win the field. To win tlio battle. 

Field-day. Day of business. Thus, 
a clergyman jocosely calls a “ kept fes- 
tival ’’ his field-day. A inilitarv teim, 
meaning a day when fi regiment is taken 
to tlie fields for practice. 

FieM Bfaralial. A general officer of 
the highest rank, who commands an 
anny, or, at any rate, more than one 
corps. 

Field Officer. Any officer between 
captain and a general officer, A majoj' 
or a lieutenant-colonel may be a field 
officer, being qualified to command wliole 
battalions, or a “ field.” 

Field Pieoea. Small cannon carried 
into the field with an ariay. 

Field WorliB. Works thrown up by 
an (yrmy in besieging or defending a 
fortress, or in strengthening its position. 

“ Rarth-TorlB, niiil esiiocirtlli Held wtn-ks. will 
liereaficr i>livy iin liiiisiruni iKiri in wuis ir. 7'. 
Shennan: ii. cUiip. xxlv. p. . 1 ) 8 . 

Field of Blood. Aceldama, the 
piece of land bought by the chief 
priests with tho money wnch Judas 
threw down in tho temple ; so called 
because it was bcught^ith hlood- 
money. (Matt, xxvii. 5; Actsi. If).) 

V The battle-field of Canme (ii.c. 21f>) 
is so called bepause it was especially 
sanguinary. 

Field of loe. A large body of float- 
ing ioe. 

Fidld of Vleion or Field of View. 

Tlie space in a telescope, microscope^ 
stereoscope, etc., within which the ob- 
ject is Yisible. If the object is not 
distinctly visible, it must he livughi into 
the field hy adjustment 

Field of tlie Cloth of Ckild. The 

plain, near Quisnes, where Henry YlII. 
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had Ids interview with Francois J. in 
1520 ; BO called from the splendour and 
magniiicencQ displayed there on the 
occasion. 

Field of the Forty Foototepo. 

At the back of tlie British Museum, 
once callfKl Southampton Fields. The 
tradition is that two brothers, in the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, took 
different sides and ongaf^cd each dthor 
in flght. Both were killed, and forty 
impressions of their feet remained on 
the field for many years, where no gross 
would grow. The encounter took place 
at tlie extreme north-east of Upper 
Montague 'Street. The Misses Porter 
wrot(! a novel on the subject, and the 
Mes'^rs. Mayhew a melodrama. 

Fielding. Thv Vtrldiup of the dramu. 
George rar 4 uhar, author of the Jkaux^ 
iStratat/i'/iff etc. (1^78-1707.) 

Flerabras (Sir), of Alexandria, son 
of Baiun, King of Spain. TJie greatest 
giant that ever walked the earth, For 
height of stature, breadth of shoulder, 
and hardness of muscle he never had an 
equal. Ho possessed all Babylon, even 
to the Kcd Sea ; was seigneur of Russia, 
Lord of Cologne, master of Jerusalem, 
and oven of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
cari’iod away the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam which embalmed the body of 
Our Lord, one drop of which would cure 
an}M»icknGss, or heal auy wound in a 
inomo^t. OneT)f Ids cJiief exploits was 
to slay the “ fearful huge giant that 
giiardw the bridge Mantiblc,” fagioiis 
for its thirty archej^ of black marble. 
His pride was laid lowr by Olivier, one 
of Charlemaguo’s paladins. The giant 
then became a child of €lod. and ended 
his days in the odour of sanctity, ** meek 
as a lamb and humble as a chidden 
slave.” Sit Ficrabras, or Feiltmbras, 
figures in several raeauwval romances, 
and is an rffifgory of Sin ovorcomo by 
the Cross. {See Balan.) 

Flfteon deoistve Slices ac- 
cording to Sir E. S. CrenSy, were ; 

1. The battle of Marathon (^t., 
490 n.c.), when Miltlades, with 10,()00 
Greeks, defeated 100,000 Persians under 
Datis and Artaphemes. 

• 2. The uaTai battle at Sybacitsb (Sep., 
413 B.C.), when the Athenians lui^r 
Niclas and DemosthenSs were defeated 
with a loss of 40,000 killed and wounded, 
and their entire ileet. 

3. The batik ' of Aubh'la (Oet., 
331 B.C.), when Alexander the Great 


overthrew Darius Oodomauus for the 
third time. 

4. The battle of Metatteus (207 b.c.), 
when tlie consuls Livius and Nero cui to 
pieces Husd rubai’s army, sent to rein- 
force Hanuibal. 

5. In A.J). 9 Amiiiiius and the Gauls 
utterly overthrew the Romans iinder 
VaruB, and thus established the inde- 
})endencc of Gaul, 

6. The battle of Chalons (a.d. 451), 
when Aetius and Thoodorit* utterly de- 
feated Attlla, and saved Europe from 
devastation. 

7. The battle of Touna (Oct., 732 a.h. ), 
when ChurU's Mertcl overthrew the Sn- 

i raccus under Abdtu'ahmeu, and thus 
broke the Moslem yoke from Europe. 

8. The batik of Habtinos (Oct., HHMi), 
when William of Normandy slew Harohl 
11., and obtained thft crown of England. 

9. The battle of Oelkans in 1 129l wlien 
Joan of Arc secured the independence of 
France. 

10. 'Die dtJeat of the Sjyanish Armada 
in I58S, which desti’oyed the hopes of the 
Pope rcHpeutiug Enghuid. 

11. The battle of Blenheim (13 Ang,, 
1704), when Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene defeated Tallard, and thus pre- 
vented Louis XIV. from carrying out 
his schomos. 

12. The battle of Pultowa (July, 
1709), when Czar Peter utterly defeated 
Charles Xll. of Sweden, and thus estab- 
lished the Muscovite power. 

13. The battle of Saiutoha (Oct., 
1777), when General Gates defeated the 
BriUsh under General Burgoync, anti 
thus secured Ipr the United Stat(!S tlie 
alliunoe of France. 

14. The battle of Valmy (Sep., 1792), 
when the French Marslial Xtdlermnn de- 
feattnl the Duke of Brunswick, and thus 
established fot atime the French republic. 

15. Tlie battle of Waterloo (18 June, 
1815), when Napoleon the Great was 
defeated by the Duke of Wellington, and 
Europe was restored to its normal con- 
dition. 

The tMttlo of CrRTTysRUBO, !n Penney Ivanfn 
(a.Tuly, ISOSL when the CDuftMlcrntes, iiiirW the 
(v>mnuin«l of Gtinem} Iieo, wero Uefeatod hy tltc 
Northern erniy, was m*tfiinly one of Umj most Im- 
portant, If nut the mSBt tnipurtant, of the Ameri- 
can Ciir'll War. 

The Imttle of 8aDA K 1S70). when Napoleon 

gavS up his sword tu William, King of Prussia, 
which put an end tu the omi^ire of Pmace. 

Flflb-KoiiiirohF Bleii. A eoct of 
English fanatics in the days of theiniri- 
taus, who maintained that Jesus Christ 
was about to come a second time to 
the earth, and estabUih the fifth teni- 
versal monarchy. The tour preceding 
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monarchies were the Assyrian, the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, and the Homan. 
In politics, the Fifth- Monarchy Men 
were arrant liadicals and levellers. 

Vig. Full Jiq, Full dress. A cor- 
ruption of the* Italian in ^/ioc'e/n (in gala 
costume). It was derived from the tas- 
sels with which liorses were oniamented 
in state processions. Thus ^we read in 
Miss Knight’s AiUuhxuijraphyy “The 
I’opo’s throne was set out for nuiss, and 
the wliole building was in iHirfectfiocehi ” 
(ill full lig). Another etymology has 
been suggested by a correspondent in 
Notva ami Qnfvtrs, that it is taken from 
the Avord full fig. (figure) in fashion 
hooks. 

“Tho Siipjikrr Hits nt onccMirl nil in full lljf, with 
II (‘liTk lit ilio tiiliJn UcUiW.' -Tiollope : Went 
Jndnn, fillip ix. ]). 101 

Fl« or Fif/n. ItdonU enre a fty for 
yon ; not worth a Jig, Anything wt ’all. 
iitTe fig is Jivo—w fillip or snap of the 
fing.jvs. Tlius we say, “1 don’t care 
that for you,” snapping the fingers at 
the same time. (Italian, jar h 
to hiiap the fingers; Freuch, fntrr hi 
Jigne ; (ienuau, dicf'igen wemen } Dutch, 
dv vgghv sHtvn^ et<‘.) * (iSVr Fico.) 

“ A llu fur I*f loi* " 

Shahi\siniire : ‘J Jfntrv VI , ii. S>. 

"TliP 11^0 fur ili.N frUMui-^liip" 

SUdkiapcnie : Hi\nru V., ui. (V, 

Pig Sunday. I’alm Sunday is so 
called from the custom of eating ligs on 
that day. 'I’he practice arose frc»m the 
IJilile story of Z.iccheus, wJio climbed 
up into a fig-tree to see Jesus. 

V Many other festivals have tlnar 
special foods; us, Michaeliiais goose. 
Cbristnias, plum-pudding, Shrovo Tues- 
day, jitim'ake day ; Ash Wedm'sday, salt 
cod; (rood Friilav, hot cross-buns; 
pasch-oggs, roast-chestnuts, etc., have 
their 8rK3cittl days. 

Fig-tree. It is saiif that Judas 
hniiged himself on a fig-tree. (6V*fc’ 
Fj.i)Eii-Tm:E.) 

“ QiKiTOt hIUiuisiiii.'I t’\ iir'hoiVJiulMaseaunnon'- 
Ui'vit t Ai bor Ileus fiiisiiH diVitiir.”— 

Figs. I HhaiJt bug mg Attic Jigs ta 
fntnrcy but grow them. Don’t* count 
your chickoiiB before they are hatched. 
It W’us Xerxes who boasted that he did 
not intend any longer to buy liis figs, 
because he meant to conquer Att'ica^md 
add it to his own empire ; but Xerxes 
met a signal defeat at SaVamis, and 
” never loosed his sandal till he reached 
Abde'ra.” 

“ In the name of the Prophet, Figs I ” 
A burlesque of the solemn language 
employed in eastern countries in the 


common business of life. The lino 
00001*8 in the imitation of Dr. Johnson's 
pompous style, in Rejected AddresHcSf by 
James and Horace Smith. 

Figged out. (»?ee Fio, Full Fig.) 

Fig'aro. A typo of cunning dex- 
terity, and iut.rigue. Tlie character is 
ill the liarbier dc Sevilla and Mintage da 
Figaro^ by Boa umarchais. In the former 
he is tt barber, and in the latter a valet ; 
but in both ho outwdts every one. Tliore 
are several operas founded on these 
dramas, as Mo/nrt’s Xozzr di Ft goto, 
Paisiello’s H linrbwrc ih Sirtgini, and 
Ilossiui’s Jl linrbwrc tit Singhn. 

Fight. (J^en I[ttdibra.<i, Pt. iii. c. o.) 

*• lie I lull liixlitsaml riin<;ivi.i\ 

Al:^^ Jj\e Ml Ill'll! .'iiiotliei ilii> , 
bill lie iliHi lb in iKiitle kIilmi 
(’;tn Tie\ er I iMC In IIkIu iUMin ” 
fiir Jahti Mi tmc.'i : MtiKttiuiit iu ln'hr. (ir.Vi > 

Dcmos'thonOs, being reprnaebed for 
running away from t’liilip ef Maeedon, 
lit (!hH*rone'a, replied, /V man that 
runs away may light again ( Ai^p 6 (/huyuh' 
Kal irdAii' /jiaytiirtFraL).” (SeC AitltlH Ut'l- 
iins, xvii. 21.) 

Fight Shy (7a). To avoid. A frhy 
person is niiw'illing to come forward, 
and to fight is to re-sist, to struggle in a 
contest. To “fight shy,” fhcrefore, is 
to resist being brought iutu contest or 
conflict. 

Fighting-ooolcs. lo h ve h he ^ figh ft ng> 
cuchs. To have a profusion of the best 
food. Fighting -cock 8 iwed to bo*liigli 
fed in order to aggravate theif jmg- 
iiaci^ and increase theii^^owers^oi cn- 
durtmee. ^ ^ 

Fighting Fifth {The), Tlie .Mli 
Foot. This sobriquet was given to the 
regiment durintr the Peninsular Wii^ 

The “ Did and Bold Fifth,” the Duke 
of Wellington’s Body-piard, is now 
called the North uinlierhind Fnsiliei’s.” 
Wliat a terrible vexation must the 
abolition of the timo-hontfWted names of 
our old regiments have been to our army ! 

Fighting Kings [Chen-km), Cer- 
tain feudatoriM of China ince-ssaiitly 
contending for mastery over each other. 
(B.a 770-320.) 

Fighting Prelate. Henry Spencer, 
Bishop of Norwich, who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler. He met the rebels in the field, 
with the temporal sword, then absolved 
them, and sent them to the gibbet. 

“The Bluhiip of Norwich^ the famous ‘ flirlitfn? 
prelKie,’ had led an army luto Fiandera.^— Xtod 
Camitbell. 
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FIgbting the Tiger. Qamiiig is so 
calk'd in the United States of Amerfbo. 

' Aftrr Rocinpf ‘flirlitirn? tlu* tiKor,’ as ffatiiififf 
liii Uvl 111 till' rniu'tl SuitcB. I iirrivotl ur. 
ili 4 ' < oiicUiviDii tliiit Kiiiiiiim’ iKinoro fairly I'tii rtf'll 
on 111 till* Mon to Carlo i'hhuio rlinn in aiiyAinorl- 
t.iu winiMiK-liouao." — T/ie XtHttenitli Crniuiy, 
Foil , I) I'ly. 

Fighting with Gloves on. Sparring 

ithont showing animosity ; nghting 
virli wc’apoiiK or words ^vlth colr^pnid 
friondliness. Fighting, likti boxers, with 
boxing gloves. Tories and Wliigs in the 
two llonscs of Parliament fight with 
gloves on, so long as they preserve all 
tlie outward amenities ot aohato, and 
cut, fen I their luistility to each other by 
Hf'eniing fnendliness. 

Figure. To wf n fujmr. This phrase 
seems aiiplic^ablo more especially to dress 
and outward Ijeariiig. 'J’o make a tignre 
is latlier to make n name or reputation, 
but the distinction is not shaiiily ob- 
hcrvcd. 

To iuakf a fnfurv. To be u ncitability. 
]’\nie qnvhiife Jiquvc fiuns Iv moHffe, ** ih? 
makes no figure at court ; ” II ne fuii 
uKvtme a In com'. 

Figure. the figure ? The 

priiHi ; what urn I to ]>ay i" wdiat “ figure 
or sum does my debt ainouiit to V 


pelHzcar : French^ and peler, IMeh 
and pilfer ore variants of tlio same word. 

With oiinuing hast thou nichoil iny dniighter's 
liroirt.” 

lihakVKyeare : Midiuimmrr Niithru Drmm, 1. 2. 

File. To cheat. The allusion is to 
filing money for the sake of the dust 
which can be used or sold. A file is a 
clieat. Hence “ a jolly file,” etc, 

“titirfiil lirooin tlint falw flU*.'* 

Ciimov Mimdi MS. 

Ju shff/lr file. Single row ; one behind 
another. (French, file, a row.) 

Jiank amt Jile, (common soldiers. 
Thus wo say, “Ten officers and three 
liundred rank and file fell in the action.” 
ItduL refers to men standing abreast, 
file to men standing behind each other. 

•• It wuHiinly on tlu- fmili of Hoine irmml expe- 
^l■^lon ihar till* •‘icjIiiIoiik rjiiik null MU* of ilio 
UrotiiorhoiMl hiiliscnlii'il tlieir 1101111111," Tho 

Ttiitfii. m 

Fl'Ua Doloro'iia. The Duchesse 
d’AngoulOme, daughter of Louis XVJ., 
also called the rnoiloni Antig'one. (177B* 
1 «.')1.) 

Filibuster. A jiiratical adventurer. 
Tlie most notorious was William Walker, 
who was shot in IHo.'i. (French , 7/1 
a e,oiTuptiou of our “ frt'obooter ; ” Ger- 
man, Jrabeuter : Spanish, Jih hustero ; 
Dutch, vnj/meCvr.) [See BirocANEEii.) 


Flg^c-heod. A figure on the head 
or jiroji'cting cutwater of a ship. 

. -«gure of l^un (J). A droll appear- 
ancp^W'lietlicr iVom untidiues.s, qiiaint- 
u('HS, or other ]»cculiari|jf. * A precious 
ligurF of fbh.’ is a luthor stgmger 
expresiiiou. Thesc*are chiefly applied 
to young fliildrcu. 

^jg^efl. A corrupt iffn of that 

is, “ digits” (Latin, digiti^ migew). So 
called from the primitive method of 
marking Hie nionades by the fingers. 
Thus the first four W'ere simply i, ii, iii, 
iiii : five the outline of Iho hand 
f-implified into a v ; the next four figures 
w'ere thf» tw’o combined, thus, vi, vii, 
viii, viiii ; and ten wa^ double v, thus, 
X. At a later j)oriod iiii and viui were 
ox pi eased by one less than five (i-v) and 
one less than ten (i-x). Nineteen was 
ten-plus-nino (x 4 - ix), etc. — a most 
clumsy and uuphilosophical device. 

Filch. To steal or purloin. A filch 
is a staff with a hook at the end, tor 
plucking clothes from hedges and 
abstracting articles from sliop windows. 
I*robahly it k' a corniption of pilfer. 

(Wi'kh. flip! v\ort!*ir' S’p.u.vp. 


Filioiiue Controversy (77u') long 
disturbed the Kastem ana Western 
Churches. The point was this ; Did the 
Holy Ghost pi-oceed from tho Father 
mid the Sou (^Ftlio-queY or from tho 
Father only? The Western Church 
niaiutainod the former, and the Eastern 
Church the Ij^tter dogma. The fitio~uue 
was lidded in the Council of Toledo oHU. 
Amongst otlioi's, I*oi»o Leo III. was 
averse to the change. {jVireue dreed.) 

Tin; ^riRt Ilf I liP !iV!fiiMient 1 h tills ff lln* Ron '« 
(inp with llip wIiniHvor jiioriHHlB from tlifl 

Fnl Ih*!' iiiiisi pi ocpfil f I'oiTi till' Son a1 rill. Tlii» Iw 
I im;I 111 I raDy I'olJpiJ ‘■TliP I'roifSHlou of the Holy 
Uliosl.'’ 

Fill-dyke. The month of February, 
when the rain and melted snow fills tin- 
ditches to overflowing. 

Fillet, A narrow band round tho 
head for binding tlio hair, or simply 
for ornament. * Aure'lian was the first 
Roman emperor that wore a royal fillet 
<ft diadem in pablic. In the time of 
Constantino the fillet w'as ailomed with 
precious stones. 

Filome na. Longfellow calls il^oreiico 
Nightingale Hi* Fihmena^ not only be- 
cause Filomena resembles the Latin word 
i- i 'i iiiThtiTig'ile, but also because this 
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Baiiit, in SabatelU’s picture, ia repre- 
sented as liovering oyer a group of sick 
aud maimed, healt;d by her intercession. 
(iSVr TiiA.irMAi'XJTtGUS.) 

Filter. To run through felt, as jelly 
is stnuned through ilauiicl. The Ro- 
mans strain<»d the juice of their grapes 
through felt into the wine-vat, nftor 
which it wa<* put into the casks. (Latin, 
fi'lirunfy foltfjiifrumf a strainvr.) 

Pin. The hand. rouiraHwn of 
fintjei'. Til UK wo say, ‘‘ (live us your 
iiii”- \,r. shake hancts. The derivation 
from a ilsh’s fin is good only for a joke. 

Flnarity John. Earl Russell, who 
maintained that the Reform Bill of 18112 
was a yi^t in 18 .jL 1800, and 

1800 brought forth other Reform Bills. ^ 

Finance (French). Revenue derived 
from tines or subaidits. In feudal times 
finaneo was money paid to a lord for a 
privilege. In the plural wc use the vrord 
to signify available money resouims. 
Thus wo say, “My tiiuiuccs are ex- 
hausted,” meaning 1 have no more funds 
or available money. 

Finch Lane (XiOudou). So called 
from a family of eonsidoration by the 
name of I'ineh or Finke. There was 
ouco a church in the lane called St. 
Bouot Finke. There is an Irish saint 
named Fine, in liatin I'lncunuy whoso 
clay is October 13th. 

Find. You know what you trair hvh indy 
hut not what you wilt find. And this it 
is that “ makes us mUHT bear the ills wo 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” 

Fln'don Haddocks. Haddocks 
smoked with green wood. (Seo Str Jf’, 
St'ott : The Antiquary y xxvi.) Fiiidou 
or Finnoii is a village some six miles 
south of Aberdeen, where hr^ddocks aro 
cured. 

Flndy. Plump, full. (Saxon, yJwcffy.) 

*• A tM)Ul Ms> and » M’lnily 
^Inkc liariis f:it aiiQ lludy." 

Old Proverb. 

dTlne Arts. Tlio.^p arts W’hich chiefly 
depend on a delicate or fine imagina- 
tion, as music, painting, 2 >oetry, and 
sculpture. 

Fine as Flvepenoe. The ancient 
Sa xou sliilling was a coin worth t'id. * * llo 
dress flue as nv^ienco ” is to dress very 
Kinarlly. The l&xon shilling was a far 
better coin than those made of tin, lead, 
and other inferior metals. 

Flne-oar. One of Fortu'uio’s ser- 
vants, who could hcoi* the gi'ass grow 


and the mole work underground. 
(^OrmirYs GohlhiM : im'tunio.) 

Fin'etor. A necromancer, father of 
the Euchautress-Bumsel, in Am' ad is of 
Gaul. 

Flngal-~i.i?. Fin-mac-Coul. (See /S’tr 
W. Scott : The Antiquary y chap, xxii.) 

Flngal's Cave. The basaltic cavern 
of KtafTa. So called from I'lou na Gad 
(Fmkal), the great Gaelic hero, whoso 
achievements have beoii made familiar 
by the Finyal of Macj»her&oii. 

Finger. (Anglo-Saxon, fmtjn ). 

The ear finycry iliqitus aunraidriM- t.e. 
the bttle linger. four lingers arc 

the ind(*x linger, the middle Huger, Iho 
ring finger, and the ear fiimur. In 
French^ te do>yt aurieuluire. The little 
linger is so called because it can, from 
its diminutivo size, be most easily intro- 
duced into the conduit of the ear. 

La (Uriot attriculaire lo rent (htivlU, ainsi 
noimn6 pnrre lui’ji rnitso do wi il pent 

fiU-iionieiir. Oirc iiurodult duns Ui roudujL {inUitif 
eMerne." — Diet, deg Samrcn, etc. 

Tfie index Jinffer. The first finger { so 
called *bceau8o it is used as a pointer. 

The medical Jhujer, The ring finger 

“ At last lu* put on bor modiral flinioj a pjoUv, 
liandMoiuu KoUl nuff.wluMcmtw \mi'* nu'lmHod a 
prooioiw itwlstoncMu Ik'-aiNHc.”— / mm : J'au- 
inyriu'l, ni. 17. 

7hc ring fmaer. The fiugor between 
the long and little linger was used by 
the Romans as a ring-finger, from, the 
belief tliat a nerve ran thiough it to the ' 
lieart. Hence the Greeks and Romans 
used to call it fhe medici^l finger^, and 
used W for Btirring piixtuffes, under the 
notion that nothing noxious could touch 
it without its giving instant warning to 
the lieart. It w still a very general 
notion in England, that it is bad to rub 
on salvo or scratch tlie skin wdthany but 
the ring finder. The fact that there waa 
no such intimacy between the finder and 
the heart was not discoveiye*#' till after 
the notion was deeply rooted. Pliny 
calls this diffitf49 anml&ns. 

With a mtfincun\ Easily. {See Wet 
Finoeb.) ^ 

My Utth finptn* told me that. The 
same as little bird told me that,” 
moaning, 1 know it, though ybu did not 
expect it. The former expression is 
from Moliere’s Malade Imoffimire, {See ^ 
Bird.) 

** By the pricking of my thumbs, 

HoiuetlUDg wicked this wny romes.’* 

Sheketpeare : Maebeth, iv. 1. 

t//y, hah^cry ; put your finger in your 

eycy etc. This nursery rhyme eeeius to 
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be rcfcn-ed to by Shakespcure in bis 
Cuniedy of Errors^ ii. 2 • 

“ No Umffcr will I l»e fool, 

To put the linger iu thu eye Jiud wrep.” 

To hold up a finger (in an auction 
room) by way of u bid, was a Eoxnan 
custom, ‘*di{jltum tollSre” (6Vm’o ,* In 
Verrem, Actio i, 54), Horace confirms 
this.* 

To turn up the little finger* (See 
TuiiN.) * 

Finger and Glove. To he fingn and 
ghi\e with another means to be most 
iutimatc. 

Finger In the Pie. To hare a finger 
in the pir. To a^Ut or mix oneself 
officiously 111 any matter. Em vh par^ 
tierpa. In Frcncli, Metlre lit main d la 
pdtr. 

Finger Benediction. In the Greek 
anil Homan Clini*ch the thumb and first 
two fingers represent the Trinity. 'The 
thumb, being strong, represents the 
J'nthi ')' ; the long or second iiiiger, Jesm 
I'hnfit ; and the first finger, Iho E'olg 
(ihnsf^ which proceedeth from the Father 
and the Sou. (See Blesbino.) 

Sonic bishops of tlie Anglican Cliurcb 
nso this gestui’c -whilG proiiouiiciiig the 
boiicdictioii. 

Finger-Stall. A hutkin, a cover for 
a sore finger. The Germans coll n 
tliirnble a finger-liut, where hut is evi- 
dently the word hut or huth (a tending, 
guarding), from the verb 
h/itru (to keep Vatcb over). Om httUm 
is simply a little cap for guarding a sore 
finger. Stall is the Saxon etml (a pl^e), 
whence our stall, a place for horse* 

Fingers. The old names for the 
fingiTs are : — ^ 

Thumli (Anglo-Saxon thtana). 

Tow<*her (the fingpr tliat touches), fore- 
intin, or lyiiiter. This was called by 
Hie Anglo-Saxons the scUc’fingcrj ie. 
the .shooting ^^ger. 

Long-man or long finger. 

Lech-man or nng-finger. The former 
means ** medical fiu^or^’ and the Utter 
is a Homan expressioijf digitm annu^ 
Called by the Anglo-Saxons 
the gold-finger. 

Little-man or little finger. Called by 
the Anglo-Saxons the edrfinget'. 

^ Ftngei'e. Ben Jonson says— 

Tlic thuinli, ID chlrcnwncy, we fftre tn Venus ; 

Tlie forc-fluger to Jove ; tUc midst Ki jaturu j 

Tlie rlDg to Sol ; tbo least to Mercury^ 

Alchemi^^ i.X 

His fingen aye rdl thumbe. Said of a 
jierson awkward^iii the use of his hands, 
Ce sont lea deux dcigta de la main. 


Fingers before Forke. 

•* This Vulcan whs n smith, they tell w, 

That first iiivciiteU lonKHiniitl hollows ; 

For hrcatli nud lUiKors did tboiv works 
(We'd fliigiTH lotiK heforc* wo'd forks) " 

Klug : Arto/fjorn. 

Fingers’ Snds. 1 hare it at mi/ 
finger-ends. I am quite fitmiliar with it 
oncl can do it readily. It is a Latin pro- 
verb (Scire tanqnam un'gues dig*Uosq,)^ 
whore the ^illusiou is to the statuary, 
who knows every item of his subject by 
tllC touch. (<Sctf TlNOtlKM.) 

^*Co»Uird; (to to ; thou Imst it iid diiiitfhin, ut 
the tiimej-B' i‘ndH,aiK they 

nolofcniro: O. I Hiiioll mlrtO Lsitiu : dnuKliUl 
for iiusuriu.''— A'/ittAwpi'rtrr. Lai'cs Lalmw'tt Lust, 
V. 1. 

Fingered. 

The light-fingered gentry, T^’iggors, 
qm vnyaes hauuttos ct uncos habent. 

Flngle-fongle (A). A ricochet word 
meaning a fanciful trifio. A “now 
funglo’Ms a novel coiitiivance. ‘‘Now 
fanglcd,” etc. 

Finiebed to tbe Fingei^nall. or 

imgnrmy iu allusion to statuaries 
running thoir fingor-tiiw over a statue 
to detect if any roughiioss or imi^rfoi’- 
tion of surface romaius. 

Finny Tribe. Fish ; so called be- 
cause they ar(5 furnished with fins. 

Finsbury (London). A corruption 
of Fous-bury, the town in the feus. 

Fion, son of Commil, an cnomous 
giant, who could place liis feot on two 
mountains, and then stoop and diink 
from a stream in the valley between, 
(Gaelic legend.) 

Fircone on tlm Thyrsus. The juice 
of the fir-ti’(?D {turpentine) used to be 
mixed by the Greeks with new wine 
to make it keep ; hence it whs adopted 
as one of the symbols of Bacchus. 

Fljvtree fThe). Atys whs itmlamor- 
phosed into a fir-tree bv Oyljele, as he 
was about to lay violent hands on him- 
self. (Ovid: Meianiorphos€H^x.iQ\A'ii*2,) 

Fire. (Anglo-Saxon, ij/r Greek, 

St. Antonifs fire, F!rysii>ela.s. 
feu St. A niome, * ’ (See A nthon y ) 

St. Helen V fire. ‘ ^ Ignis sancUc HeUnte , ’ ’ 

“ Fm St. irelyiey (See Castob and 
Pollux ; and Elko.) 

Mei'mes^s fire. Sa^e as St. Helen's 
fire (e.r.). 

/ nave myself passed through the fire ; 
1 have smelt the smell of fire. I ^ve had 
experience in trouble. The alpuiton is 
to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abeduego, 
who were cast into tlie fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ill). 
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If if OH will enjoy the fire you munt put 
ft}) with the smoke. • (Latin, “ Commoei*- 
lias quwris ma Jvrt incommUda serum.**) 
Every conveiiioiico has its iiiconveni- 
onro. 

Mor^ fire in Che hed-straw. More mis- 
cliief browing.- Alluding to the times 
when straw was used for carpets and 
bods. 

No fixe Without smoke. (Fi.'iiob, Nut 
fen situs funwe.**) No good without its 
uiixtiire of evil. 

No smoke Without fire. To every scan- 
dal tlu'ro is some foundation. 

irherc there is smoke there is fire. 
Every effect is the result of some cause. 

Fire, y'he Great Ft re of London 
broke out at Master Earryiicr’.M, 
the king's baker, iii Pudding Luuo, and 
aftrjr three nights and tlireo days w'as 
arrosted at I'le Corner. St, Paul's 
(Cathedral, eigbty-uine other churches, 
and K1,‘J00 houses weio burnt dow n. 

Fir® Away f Say on ; say what j'oii 
have to say. Tlio allusion to tiring a 
gun ; as, You are primed uji to the 
muzzle with sometliing you wmit to say; 
lire away and discharge your thoughts. 

‘‘■Kitsft'i. 1 Ita4e HonxMliinif I Miuif nnd 
Mil*** CiuaII In nn<l('rHUui(l ' ‘ Kirc iiwiiy I’ ox- 

rliiinioil toBUM.” ttafxDo: Thf IfV/i oj a 
oluir. N\. 

For away. Flan* agon. A tauut to a 
iMiaster. A inaii thVcatmiing you, say.s 
ho will <lo this, that, and the other; you 
rojdy, “ Ein* away, Flaiiagau.*' C’rom- 
well inarched against a casth' defended 
by Flanagan, who tlireateiicd to open 
lii.s caunoii on thel'arli.-inieiitarians unless 
they withdrew, ('roniwell wToto on tho 
comer of the missive sent to liiin, “Fire 
away, Flaii.agan, ” and tlie doughty cham- 
pion" t<)f>k to his heels immediately. 

Fire First. Non, Mon^cur, mus ve 
t irons jamais les premiers. According 
to traclition, this W'as said by the Count 
l^’Auteroches to Lord Charles Hay at 
the battle of Fonteuov, 30th April, 

1 7 lo (old style). 

■**011 (•'otJiit <lf trnilition daim Tfirmoc i oj» 
I.UiwjhU. liiiijours jvir roiirinisu*. l',i\tinrtiao <lu 
1 riMuirv feu )i roTiutMui ■’ (See SoU)s and Qnems. 
Uitli (Ktnliev. isua, y. :u .5 ) 

Fire-balloon. A balloon whose as- 
censional power is derived from hot «ir 
rising from a fire beneath it.s oiieu mouth. 
Montgolth’V U8<‘d such a halloou. 

Flro-liranA. An incendiary ; one 
wiu» huites to robcllion; like a" blazing 
brand which sets on fire idl it touches. 

*' Our Arc-livwiiC l^mthcr. Puns, l>urii*» ub till ” 
^/l«A^wp«lr^ . Troihiti and Crcfg'da, il. 2. 


F^re-drako or Fire-dragon. A fiery 
sGiiient, an ignis-fatuus of largo propor- 
tions, sujierRtitiously believed to ho a 
fi 3 ing dragon keeping guard over liid 
treasures. 

“Thoix? IS n. fallow HdiitcwltAl iienr tlif 1 
slioaUl Up ti hraaitT l»> liis fneo, for. <•' my toii- 
srtpiico, iwouty uf ilie i umr roitrii in h 

imH»^ . . . Tliaf flro-dmki! dul I liii tliit-p on 
tin* liejul ; litfiry V/IT., v. 3. f 

Flre-eatoro. Persons ready to quar- 
r(d for anything. I'he allusion is to tho 
jugglers wiio “eat ” flaming tow', pcuir 
melted load dowui their tlii*oa1s, and 
hold red-hot metal between tiieir teeth, 
llichardson. in the seventeenth century 
— Signora .Tosephino CirardelH (the oii- 
giiial Salnjnnnder), in the e.'irly part of 
the nincteeiith century -and C^iauhort, 
a FrenchniMTi, of the j>roscut century, 
wore tho mo.st noted of these exhibitors. 

‘ Till' i?iTiif lii'cM'iitrr lay uiu'OuficiiiiiH unou tho 
(Utoi <.f the liouHC.”— Hanna. 

Fire-new. Spick nnd span new (</. r.) . 

“ You should lm\ t* rt,r('t)Rt(’d hov , iiud with soim* 
pxoidloni jests lire-new from Hit' iiinit ' SlioLa- 
sintue: TividfUi Xttjhty iii. 2, 

Flre-elilp. A ship filled with com- 
bustibles to bo sent against adverse 
vessels in order to set them on fire. 

Fire Up (7b). To become indig- 
nantly an gr 3 \ The Latin, o'd e.ruidts- 
ehrj^ Jnjiantmer dr eoli'fe,” • 

Fire Worship was introduced into 
Persia by Plirp'diiih'i, widow of Sincidis, 
and wife of Gusbtasp I'/tov/nr.s//, usually 
called Il^'staspes (n.o. r);.M-48o). 7t i, 
not tbe sun that is worshifipcd, hut Cod, 
w'ho is Buppostf^d to resitle in it ; at the 
same time they reverence flic sun, not n.s 
a deity but as the tffrone of deity. (iSVv 
Pausbes.) 

Fire and Sword. Letters of foe and 
sword. If a criminal resisted* the law 
and refused to answer his citation, it 
W’as accounted treason in tke Scottish 
epurts ; and “ letters of fire and sword ” 
wrere sent to the sheriff, aui^hsrisiug him 
to use either or both these instruments 
to ajiprehend the contumacious partv*. 

Fire and VUtor. 1 will go through 
fire and water to serve yon. Tlie refer- 
cnco is the ordeals of fire and w'atcr 
which might bo transferred to substi- 
tutes. Paul seems to refer to substitu- 
tional death in Bom. v. 7 : Scarcely 
for a righteous man wrill one die; yet' 
for a good man some would even dare to 
die.” 

Firm as a Rock. {See Sihiles.) 

Flrst-olaas Bard Labour. Under 
this sentence, the piisoner sleeps on a 
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ploDk bed without a juattrea?, aud 
spends six or eight hours a day thming 
a hard crank, or treadiog a wheel. 
Second-class IIabd Laboub.) 

Flrst-firnits* The first profitable 
results of labour. In husbandry, the 
first com that is cut at harvest. We 
also use the word in an evil seuse ; as, 
tlio tirKt-fniit-s of sin, the first-fruits of 
repentance. 

First Water. A dintmnd of the Jini 
ivatir , {Sre Diamond.) 

First Gentleman of Snro]>e. A 

nickname given to George IV., who 
certainly vras first in rank, but it would 
be sad indeed to think lie was ever the 
most gentlemanly man in feeling, iiian- 
iiers, and deportment. Louis (1* Artois 
was M) called also. 

First Grenadier of France. A 

title given by Napoleon to Latour d'Au- 
vergue (1713-lHOO). 

First Stroke is Half the Battle. 

‘•Well begun is half dohe.” “A g<iod 
hither is half the shave.” 

/.(K/ii; '■ iliiiiidunn livcti e«l oofiMMst*’* 

" riiniKliuiii fjn'ti, qui ('U'pu, liabiM.." 

{UoUH't.) 

Ficnch : " lUirbo luoii oHn'iiiHtmi* f.n’te. 

llctiK^ux. cxi bi ni<*it.it’ 

<ii- I'n U \ It*. 

(;' n'c'it (nic b* \itfnnor <iiii otbue *’ 

Fish. The I-'rcnch have a remarkable 
locution respecting fish as a food : 

“ Apivs poiHson, luit I’Rt luiison ; 

^ Apu'-B iHiliuon, It) \ in est litni ; 

AjucB iKiiMSon, n<ii\ OHt conttv-ptiiHon,*’ 

Fish. The I'cason srhy fish are ein- 
]>loyed as card- counters is from^ mis- 
apprehension of the French v/oxdfrhe 
(a five-sou piece). The two points 
allowed for the “rub” are called in 
French la Jiche (le n>ns(dfition, Tlic 
Spanish word p/fz has also a double 
meaning — a “winning,” or a “fish;” 
pez is the Welsh Latin pi8c\ Eng- 
lish Hsh. 

A loose JlM. Olio of loose or dissolute 
liahits. Fish implying a huolau being 
is derogatory, but lira is a loving term, 
as my “bonny bird,^ etc. JJeast is 
most reproachful, os “ You are a 
boast.” 

A prettp heiile of fish, {See Kittle.) 
A queer fish. An eccentric xierson. 
{See above, Loose Fish.) 

A U is fish (hat comes to mu net. **Auri 
bonm esi odor ex re qutUibeV' I am 
willing to deal in anything out of which 
1 can make a profit. 1 turn everything 
to some use. 

" A1 is ftsWiptliat cotneth to the QoJh 

camm : The Steele Glue (died U77l, 

• -80 


.Hie eats >w fish ; he is not a papist ; ho 
is an honest man .'and one to be trusted. 
In the reign of Elizabetli pa^usts woic 
opposed to the Government, and Pro- 
testants, to show their loyalty, refused 
to eat fish on Fridays to show they W'ero 
not papists. 

“I da iniirt'BA .... In Hc»r\o blni tvulj .... 
aud to oin no IlHii.*'— ; Kino L'oi.l 4. 

/ hava other fish to ftp ; htrn 

d'autres afatres en tefe;^^ Altud nnhi 
rst atjimdmn ; ” I am busy and cannot 
attend to [tliatl now; 1 have other 
matters to attend to. 

Mule as tt fish. Fish have no language 
like birds, 1)ca.sta, and insects. Their 
utmost power of sound is a feeble cry of 

5 niu, .the result of intestinal respiration. 

'lie French also say “mute coiiimo un 
poisson.” 

Fhe best fish sm^ll when they are three 
days old; *^Vhoie ct Ic poisson piient 
passe trois jours.** “ Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighlxmr’s house, lest ho 
get weary of thee, and ho hate thee ” 
(Prov. XXV. 17). “Don’t outstay your 
wrelcomc.” 

The best fish sinoi near the bottom. 
“ he mnlleitr poisson naye prh dn fund.** 
Whnt is uKKst commercially valuable is 
not to be found on the siirfaoo of tho 
earth, nor is anything else really valu- 
able to 1)0 obtained •>vithout trouble, 
“i/ f(iHt easser le noyau pour en avoir 
l*amand>ey** for Nil sine may no vita 
labore dedit mortaUbm.** 

Fildi. Tt isneiihcrfish,firsh, nor foirl; 
or Neither fish, flesh, mr yood red her • 
Hny. Not fish (food for tho monk), not 
ficsn ^food for the people generally), 
nor yet; rod herring (food for paupers) . 
Suitable "to no class of people ; nt for 
neither one thing nor another. 

V Fish comes first bocaiise in the 
Middle Ag«s the clergy took precedence 
of tho laity. 

“Klip Mould bo a bptwixt ajuj-lictwopii .... 
iieiilicr flMli nor J/r«. Lynn Linton. 

Flali«day (A) [jonr inaiyie]. A dry 
in the Bomon Catholic Church when 
persons, without ecclesiastical jiermis- 
sioTj, ore forbidden to eat meat. 

FUh-wife (A). A woman virho hawks 
fish about the streets. 

. Flab and Fleah. lou must mt maJee 
fish of one and flesh of the oihef. You 
must treat both alike. Fish is an in- 
ferior sort of animal food to flesh. The 
alliteration has much to do with tho 
phrase. 

Fiak in Troubled Wuter ( To\ Iq 

French, “ Fkher m eau trouble f* To 
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Pixt 


Rcranihlo fov personal advantage in 
times of rcbolliou, revqlutioii, or national 
calamity. 

FUli It Ont (7b). Tliis is the Latin 
cj'phcor. 

Finh out of Water. Out of place ; 
without one’s usual occupation ; restless 
from lack of employment. 

Flslier of Souls {The grht). The 
devil. 

“ I trust, youna nmn, that noitlu'r «or 

Itronlioiis j)le!iituj'4> . . . tliu chipf luiits with 
wliii'ti thn Kruat FIhIkm' of souls conreals Iuh 
liooks^ Are t he muses of > our derlitiing the mretu* 
to winch I would incite you."— »S'4r W. Scott: The 
clmr. \l. 

Fishermaii. The fisherman tv ho teas 
father of three I'ingx, Abu fcihujah al 
Boiiyali' was a Persian fishennan in the 

f rovinoe of Belem^ whose three sons, 
niady Kukeii, and Mocz, all rose to 
sovereign power. 

FiOhing. Fishing^ for compliments. 
Laying a bait for praise. 

Fisk (in ITudibras) was Nicholas 
Fisk, a physician and asti’ologer, who 
used to say that a physidan never de- 
served his bread till ho had no teeth to 
eat it. In his old ago ho was almost a 
beggar. 

Fits (Nonunn). Son of : as Fitz- 
ITcrbcrl., Fit/.- William, Fitz-Petor, etc. 
It is sometimes applied to illegitimate 
children, os Fitz-Cloience, I'itz-roy, 
etc. 

Flts-Fulko {HeliS), “ A gracious, 
graceful, graceless grace;” “lat, fair, 
and forty. ^ {Bgron : Don Juan^ canto 
xvi.) 

FitcwlUiom Museum (Cambridge 
University). So called from Earl Fitz- 
william, who left £100,000, with books, 
paintings, etc., to form the fiucleus of n 
museum for the bcuetit of the university. 

Five, or the pentad, the great mystic 
number, being the sum of 2 + 3, the 
ilrst eren and first odd compound. Unity 
is islod alone, i.e. without orcatiou. Tw^ 
is diversity, and three (Iteing 1 + 2) is 
the compoimd of unity and diversity, or 
the tw'o principles in operation since 
creation, and representing all the powers 
of nature. ^ 

Ifivu-mluute Clause. A provision 
soinotimes inserted in deeds of separa- 
tion, whereby it is stipulated that the 
deed is null aud void if the husband and 
wife remain tomther five minutes after 
thaxeporation ts enjoSned. 


FiveNatloiui {The). The five con- 
federated Indian inbes,viz. the Moha wks, 
Oneidas, Onondagos, Cayugas, and Se- 
necas. Known os the Iroquois Confede^ 
raeg. 

Five Points {The). (See Calvinism.) 

Five Wita (1) Common sense, (2) 
imagination, (3) fantasy, (4) estimation, 
and (5) memory. Common sense is the 
outcome of the five senses ; imagination 
U the “wit” of the mind: fanta.«:y is 
imagination united with judgment ; 
estimation estimates tlic absolute, such 
ns time, space, locality, aud so on ; and 
memory is the “'vi'it’^’ of recalling jiast 
events. (See Seven Wits.) 

“ Four of bin fl\ wits went liAltiusf ‘>ff " 
Bhiikrsreart : Much Ado, 

" Tlu'Hft nre the five wIttB rcniovyuff inwurdlj • 
Fircit, U'onmHm wilte,' liiiil Iben ' Yiiiikoh- 
Htloii/ 

‘ FantAAj AiiJ ‘ EHtmiatiun ’ trueli , 

And ‘Mi'inory.’" 

Stephen Ilaivea : The PasHe^yme. of Vlesurc CL'jI.'O. 

V NotwitbHlAndinglhiRauolatiou, rrobabl} the 
Fne Wits luuAD tbe wits of the the stumes. 

Fiver (^).*'A five-pound note. A 
“ tenner ” is a ten-pound note. 

Flvea A game similar to conrt-fen- 
nis ; the hand, however, is used instead qf 
a racket. Said to be so called bewtusc 
the game is tlu-oe fives (15). 

“Ho forgot that cricket nnd fives are eainial 
training for lonniB.”— I*. Jinohen: Tom Jj}ouv nt 
Oxford, chap, ll. 

A bunch of fives. Tlie fist, in wliioh 
the five fingers ore bound in a buuch..^^ 

Ft*. Pm in a fix. A predicament. 
The allusion is machinery which wdll 
not in^e. The Northumberland was in 
a teiTible fix at th^ launch, when it 
refused to leave the dock. (18fi6. ) 

Fixed Air. Cftrbonic dioxide gas. Dr. 
Black gave it this name, because car- 
bonate of ma^raesia evolved by hr^at 
carbonic acid, tnat is, MgO, CQ^ evolved 
COa, thereby proving tliat COj (carbonic 
acid) is a ” fixed air.” m r 

Fixed Oils. Oils obtained by simple 
pressure. These oils do not readily diy 
or volatnise, buC^rsmoin fixed in their 
oily character. 

Fixed Stan. Stars whose relativo 
position to other stars is fixed or always 
the same. Planets arc always shilting 
their relative positions. 

Fixt {The). That is, the Finnament. 
According to the Ptolemaic System, the 
earth is surrounded by nine spheres. 
These q>heres are surrounded py the 
iVtfnufNifo&iifirCorFintMove^ ; and the 
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Flame 


Premiuin Mobile is enveloped by the 
exnpyrSau, or abode of dciify. * 

“TUcy ])a8s the p}anet» RAven.nmt imss tlie flxt 

And tb»t rrystallinospbere whose l)alaucc weivbs 

The trepidation talked, and that flrac iii<>ve«l.'^ . 

Milton : Paradlm Lovt, ill. 48I~3. 

FlaooiUk Horace, the Bomou poet, 
whose full name was Quintus Horu^tius 
Flaccus. 

• Flag. (Danish, 

A black Jia^ is the emblem of pp^y or 
of no quarter, (fiee BnAOK Fta.ob.) 

To unfurl the blaek flag. To declare 
war. l^he curtain which used to haniv 
before the dooi' of Ayeshali, Mahomet’s 
favourite wife, was ^ken for a national 
flag, and is regarded by Mussulmans as 
the most precious of relics. It is black, 
and is never unfolded except as a declar* 
ation of war. 

A red flag. To display a red flog is to 
defy or ilare to battle, l&d is the emblem 
of blood. The Homan signal for battle. 

A yellow Jlag signals contagious disease 
on board ship. 

To get one*9 Jlag, ^ To become an 
admiral. Formerly the ctmtalu of a flag- 
ship was called a “ flag-officer.” 

" I do not belie VO that the luillel la cast that is 
to deprive you of life, Jack ; you'll gfet MUir Itau. 
ftfl I hope to get inine.’*->i:/7i(;<ilon; Thu Three Ad' 
vihalH, xiil. 

To hang the flag halfimst high is in 
token of mourning or distress. 

To hang out the white Jlag, To sue for 
quarter ; to give in. 

To lower one's Jlag ; to eat humble pio : 
..ic eat the le^ ,* to confess oneself in tlii* 
wrong; to eat one’s own words. 

“ The . . . AMocintion . .# after systematicAlIy 
oppORing the vlcwR fif the . . . Kational Congrrsa, 
had to lower the flag and psas a r^aalhtfon in 
favour of simnltaneous exauunatious." — ATine- 
irenth Century (April, 1^, i)ngo S7U). 

To strike the Jlag, To lower it or pull 
it down upon the cdj), in token of re- 
ject or submission. In naval warfare 
it means to surrender. 

FlAfl^SFlagi. 

Bmner$.p;&WnU. Flags sttiAller than stand- 
iirds, and noA^Jit at tite extremity. 

Jtoynt JSannern contain tlie t'oyat aniiS» 

Htnndnrd9, much larger and tonger than Imnnerg, 
and slit nt the extremity. A standard lias no 
armorial hearings ^ 

Burgee. A amali flag wuli the loose end cleft 
like a •«. 

Pennant. A small triangalar flag. 

Pfnwnu, much Smaller tuon standards ; rounded 
at the extremity, and charged with arms. 

Bannerole, hannera of great width, reproseatlng 
alliances and descents. 

Peneffe, small flags shaped Itte the vanes on 
pinnacles. 

Flag Idoutenaiit (A). An adtnind’s 
aide-de-oam^ 

FlaMMeetw Esther "'an admiral, 
vice-ednuraii^xtar-admM or commo- 
dm. These officers alone are priidleged 


to carry’ a flag denoting rank. Admirals 
carry thoir flag ut tho main, vice-adnii- 
nils at the fore, and rcar-admiruls at the 
mizen. Admiral.) 

IPlagHdilp. A ^ip caiTyiug a flag 
officer. (See Admiral.) 

Flmg Signaln (on railroads). 

White is all light ; Red i« all wrong . 
is go cautiously I tow ling akiuu." 

Flag’s Down {7'Ar). Indicative of 
distress. When the face is pale tlu* 
‘‘flag is down,” Alluding to the an- 
cient custom of taking down tlie flag ot 
theatres duiiug Lent, when tlie theatres 
were closed. 

"'’Tia Lent in your clioekH, tlie ting's down," - 
J)ndghi/‘» Old Plays (voJ . v. p. ;jh, article, “ Mnd 
World.’’) 

Flag Of DtatroBB. A card at oue^n 
windotv aunotmeiug “ lodgings ” or 
** board and lodgings.” The allusion is 
evident, A flag reversed, hoisted with 
tho uuion dowuvrards. 

Flagodlants. A sect of enthusiflats 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
who went in procession about the streets 
inflicting on themselves daily flagel- 
lations, in order to merit thereby the 
favour of God. They wore put dow^ii 
soon after their appearance, but revived 
in tho fourteenth century. Also called 
” Brothers of tho Cross.” 


Flam. Flattery for an object ; blar- 
ney; humbug. (Inshj^m, Anglo-Saxon, 
Jiteniy flight.) 

»TlK>y told me \v)iaI a fine' thing it w’oa tn he nn 
£nsiiBhinan,aD«l ahont lihvrlyand i)r(jpcrfcy . . . 
) And It w«B n flain,*’— frodtotn ; Caleb Wiltfanie, 
rol. ii. cimp. v. p. £7. 

FlambcFf e oy Floberge. The sword 
which Maugis took from Anth^lnor, the 
Saracen admiral, when he came to attack 
the castle of O^nde la Fe<^. It was 
made by Weylohd, the Vulcan of the 
Northern 4)lympu8. ( Romance of MaU’^ 
glsd*Aygtrmofit et do Vivian son I’rhe,) 
*' Male si nne fois ie luy fols cMayer ceate-ry 
pin# trnnehante que Voyeuse. BuraudSl, Hsule- 
i’tafrc. ou Flnniltcrge/ le lo fuadno' Iiuhium A 
I'estoniacli,”— Flwre do VArivey : Le JamvAr, v, 0, 


Flambayant Arebtteotara. Afliorid 
style which prevailed in France in tibe 
loth and 16th centuries. So calledl from 
Its flame-like^Taceryr 


♦•The great tower [of Antwerp eatliedrall . . . 
most florid and flomlKiyant . . . (s otm of tbe few 
^vals of the peorlMs atoople of fitraabonrg.”^- 
TSwim ; Sltetches (BolglunOt pTl^. 

Flaaifi. A sweethem. old 


flame,” a quondam sweethean. In 
Latin, is used for fove, and no is 

feu in JcVmuffi. Ardee, to |»im like fire» 
‘is also ar^ed M ^ {vassion of love ; 
hence, ii 4), ^^Oorydon 
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ardvhat Ah'xin ; ” and Horace (Epoch 
xiii. 0), ^^Arstl Amicreoit Bathylloy 

Flaming. Superb, captivating, at- 
tractive. The French Jlamhant. This 
word was originally applied to those 
)ierson8 who dressed themselves in rich 
dresses “ llamiiig” with gold and silver 
tlircad. Wo now speak of a “llamiiig 
advortisement,” etc. r 

“ Lo tiMp roiimaui cMi Knim-c, 

SoiiM toy reproiid hoii vifil liomieitr, 
'IVIloiiic'nt «|uo la r(‘iin»iiLraiu-<‘ 

JVoiiM ri fHit ^(llr la dilTtircnic 
Du Mitot ct (it* HOII Helt,'iioiii , 

Kt du muKui't cliarKu di* Hnjt* 

Qiii a U'H prmcuH H'l'tSKaloil., 

m I i(‘lje uii di.ipH de Boye, .illoit 
Fainaui. liitiiiber toiito la \(iyt‘ '* 

Ktintnrd : An l{<ni i/cni » / A (l.vio ) 

Fla'ming Swords. Hwords with a 
v/avy or Jlamboya Hi edge, generally used 
for state purposes. Tlio Dukes ot liur- 
guudy carried sword? of this sort, and 
they wore worn in our country till the 
accession of William III. 

Flamin'ian Way. The great north- 
ern road of auciont Italy, constructed 
by (J. Fliuiiin'ius, and beginning at the 
I^ldininiau gate of Home, and leading to 
Ariiiiinium (llimini). 

Flanders {Moll), llie cbief cluiractcr 
of Do Foe’s novel of the same name. 
Slio runs through the whole career of 
female profligacy, then turns religious. 

Flanders* Bablea I'ho wooden 
jointed dolls common in the curly part 
of the iiiiiotcenth century, ami now 
almost entirely superseded by wax 
tlolls.” 

Flanders' Mare (7(^r). So Henry 
VIIL called Anne of (Jleves. She died 
at Chelsea in 15.37. 

Flaneur (Freucli). A lounger, gos- 
siper. YvQm^flanir, to saimtcr about. 

Flap-dragons. Small (Combustible 
bodies blazing at ouo end and floating 
ill a glass of liquor. TIio liquor was 
stirred alwut with a candle-ciid to pi’o- 
moto combustion. A skilful toper would 
swdfllovv them blazing, as we swallow 
the blazing raisins of snap-dragons. 

'• He UrInkH off cuiullcs' eiulH for tlai>-<ln(gons." 

- Shaueapeare ; Htnuy ii. 4 . 

Flare-up. A sudden outburst of 
anger ; a gas- jot or other ignitible body 
flares up when lighted with a sudden 
hlazu. 

Flare-up {A). A rumpus or row. 
Also a banquet or jovial treat. The 
flmt meimiiig is simply the siibstantivo 
of the voi'b. The second meaning refers 
to diizsle and “ splcuiloui* *’ displayed. 


Flasb. A mere finah in the pan. All 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ; like 
the attempt to ^scharge a gun that ends 
with a flash in the lock-pan, the gun 
itself “hanging fire." 

Flasb Men and Flash Notes. Bi'- 
tw’eeii Buxton, Leek, arid Ma(‘clesficld 
is a wild country called the from 

a chapel of that name. Here used ‘to 
live a,^et of pedlars, who hawked about 
buttons, riblxms, and other articles m.ide 
at Leek, together with haiidkerchicfs 
and small wares from Manchester. They 
were known on the road as Flasli-meir, 
and freipieuted fairs and fannhou.s(>s. 
They paid, at first, ready-money ; but 
when they had established a credit, jmu I 
ill promissory notes, w'liich were rarely 
honoured. They were ultimately put 
down by the magistracy. 

Flat. One w'ho is not sharp ; a suite 
of rooms on one floor. 

‘•oil, MesBrs. . . . wbat thitH ^oii are!”— 7Vic 
Times. 

“ He Haiil lie vvjih poing to Iiii \ e a Hat f o lei on I In* 
lop Jloor.” -- // i»i/W/b ; Uazania of yew J>’o}t lines. 
>o1. i. pari j. p. I3.'{. 

Flat as a flounder. I knocked him 
down flat as a flounder. A flouiulor is 
one of the flat-fish. 

Flat as a yaucahe. Quite flat. A i.nn- 
cake is a thin flat cake, fried in a inni. 

Flat-flsh. lie is a regular flul~fl.\/i. 
A dull, stupid fellow’, not up to ain - 
tliing. The jdny is iiporT /fat fstnpid), 
and such iish as plaioi', dubs, and 

Flat Milk. SkimmcArmilk, that is, 
milk “ fletted (Anglo- ISaxon, flety 
creamy Latin, lavlis.) 

Flat Raoe {A). A race on the fiat 
or level ground without obstacles. 

Flat Simpliolt^. The flat simpheity 
of that reoly teas admimble/^ {dolley 
Vihber : Tno Crooked Jlmhandy i. 1.) 

Flatterer. Vitellius, the Kdman sy- 
nonym of flatterer. {TacilnSjJL^n.xi. 32.) 

Flatterers. When flatterers mcety the 
deed yoes to dinner. Flattery is so perni- 
cious, 60 fills th^heart wi^ pride and 
conceit, so perverts the judgment and 
disturbs the balance of tiie mind, that 
Satan himself could do no greater mis- 
chief. He may go to dinner and leave 
the leaven of w^edness to operate its 
ow’‘n mischief. i 

“ PorteuB, there is .1 proverb tluni HhouIdKt read : 

* Wheiitlatterei'S iueot,tliedevil (focH tu dinner. ” 
feter Pindar: Nil AdMintn. 

Flay a Fox {To). To vomit. 

“At the time of the paroxt nm he used t.4» flay a 
fox^by \v&y uX iKUiU\ote." -Bal)elaia: Pantagiuety 
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Flemish School * 


Flea. When the Fiiucoss Badoura 
was ijlaced ou Prince Oamaral'sSiman’s 
beil, in order to compare their claims 
to beauty, the fairy Maimoime changed 
herself into a tlcia, and bit the prince on 
the nook in order to awake him. Next, 
the g<jiiiu8 Banhasch changed himself 
into a flea and bit the princess on the 
li^i, that site might open her eyes and see 
the prince. (Arabian ; Varna'- 

ntlzamnn and Madonra,) • 

Flea as a par astir, 

" llohbfs clearly pri)\ 0 H that o\(iry mature 
Li\ CM 111 n HUitu of war Ij,\ iiatiiiT , 

So iMiiiniliritK uhsPVxc a tina 
II HH biiiiillpr limH tJiat on luin lu'cy, 

Aiul I lu‘M' liiu o ifiiuallcr still to l>Uo 'cm, 

Ami ho luorcoil ad iH/initum.” 

*• Hwtft : J*oetry ; a JtJutpHodit, 

Srnf. off with ajica in his rar. Peremp- 
torily. A dog which has a Ilea in tlic 
fjir is very restless, and runs off in 
forioriuul distress. In French: Mrtlre 
a quvfriiCiin pare a Vorrille, Probably 
our change of word implies a pun. 

Flea-bite. It is a mere Jlea-bitr, A 
thing of no moment. Thus, u merchant 
who has sulVered loss by speculation or 
failure might say that the loss is a mere 
flea-bite to him. A soldier might call 
ii. w'ound a mere flea-bite. A passing 
iiK'oiivonicnce wliieh nimoys but leaves 
no permaiKMtt injury. Mr. Disraeli 
spoke of the national debt as a mere 
flea-bite. 

Flea’s Jump. Aristopb’anes, in the 
Vlnads, wiys- tliat Socrates and Clite'- 
rcphoii tried to measure liow many times 
its own length a flea iAnped. They took 
in wax the size of ^ nca's foot *, then, on 
tlifj principle of ex pede calcu- 

lated the leng:th of its body. Having 
friiind this, and meosered the distance of 
the flea’s jump from the hand of Socrates 
to Oha^rophon, the knotty problem was 
resolve j by simple multiplication. 

Fle'aaoe (2 ^1.). Son of Bouquo. 
(tihakcspelfi'c : Macbeth^) 

Flbche. Fairefiiiche de tout hois. To 
turn every event ini<a[^ cause of censure. 
To make w'hatever wood ffillls in yonr 
path an arrow to discharge at your 
adversary. 

Fled^poe (liichard). An Irish priest, 
who printed a host of poems, letters, and 
travels. As a poet, his name, like the 
names of Mm'ius and Bavim among the 
Homans, is proverbial for vileness. Dry- 
den says he — « * 

" Reigned without dispute 
Througli all tlie realms of iionseuBe olisoluie.** 
Drydcn: 


Fledgnby (2 syl.). An over reaching, 
cowardly sneak, who conceals his dirty 
bill broking under the trade name of 
Pubsey Ac Co. He is soundly thmsbod 
by Alfred Lammlo, and quietly pockets 
the affront. (JHrkcus : Mutual Friend,) 

Floe the Falcon (7h). To let fly 

the small cannon. 

niSlro tlie fiilroii* (BO tUp Biuall I'unnoii wiis 
i:ullpfh ‘I'll flim tlip falcon . . . niv cortle, Blip'll 
riilllp thou* twitherB for fliein*" (ic. tlip iimur- 
gcniH].— .S<r lV...Sru*t; Old JUortulitj/, cliap. sx\. 

Fleeced (I syl.). Cheated of one’s 
money ; sheared like a sheeii. 

Fleet Book Bvldenoo. No evidence 
at all; Tho books of the Old Fleet 
prison are not axbnissible os evidence 
to prove a marriage. (JF barton : Law 
Ihctionary. ) 

Fleet Marriages. Clandestine mar- 
riages, at one time jierformod 'without 
banns or licence by needy cbaplaiiis, in 
Fleet Prison, London. As many as thirty 
marriages a day were sometimes cele- 
brated in this disgraceful manner ; and 
Malcolm tells us that 2,954 W'ere regis- 
tered in tho four months ending with 
February 12th, 1705. Suppressed by tho 
MaiTiago Act in 1754. (Seo Chaplain of 
the Fh’di, by Besant and Kicc.) 

Fleet Street (London). For 200 
years after the Conquest London was 
watered on tho west by “the river of 
Wells,’* afterwards called “ Fleet dyke, 
because (Stowe says) it runneth past the 
Fleoto.” In the middle of the city and 
falling into the Thames was Wcllbrooko ; 
on the east side, Langboume; and in 
tho westom*eubui'bs, Oldbournc. Along 
the Flcoto and Oldboume “ ships ’’ 
used to ply with merchandise. These 
four, together with the Hndiiig, the 
Lea, tho Kavensbounie, and the Wiindlo, 
now serv^ as sowers to tlie great me- 
tropolis. 

Fleet of tbe Desert. A caravan. 

Flemieb Account. A sum less tliaii 
that expected, lii Antwerp accounts 
wore ko^ in litreSf sols, and pence ; 
but tlie livre or pound was only 12s. 
In Notes and Queries we have an example 
of a Flemish^count, where £673 Flem- 
ish becomes £213 2b. lOd. English. 

^ FlemiCh Seheol. A school of paint- 
ing established by the brothers Van 
Eyck, in the fifteenth century.. The 
chief early masters Were Meraling, 
Weyden, Matsys, Mabus, and Horo. Of 
the second parifA, Hubens and Vandyck, 
Snyders, Jordaons, GiMqior de Orayer, 
and tbe younger 
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Flins 


Flosh and Blood. Hunmu nature ; 
us Flesh and blood cannot stand it/’ 


Flesli<pots. Sifih inrffor the flesh 
of Kgnpi. Haukeriiij^ for good thinM 
no loiijr^er at your command. 'Ihe chil- 
drou of iHi-ael Buid they wished they had 
died- “when they sat by the flesh-pots 
of Egyi>t” (Exodus xvi. — i.r, when 
they sat watcliiiig tlio boilers • wliicli 
f^ontuinod the meat thoy wore to have 
for dinner. The cxjircshion also means 
ithundaiice of appetising food. 

Fleshed, lleflnhcd hiHsivord. TTsed 
it for the fli-st time. Mni flfshrd in 
initiated or used to it. A 
Bporlsni.'Ui’8 expression. When aRporta- 
juaii wishes to eucourago a young dog or 
hawk, he will allow it to have the first 
game it catches for its own eating. This 
“ lloah ” i.s the first ii has fastcMl, and 
fio.shiiig its tooth thus gives tlic ercaturo 
a er/iviijg for similar food. Hence, also, 
t-o oat witli avidit}'. 

“ TIk! Willi 

Khali flOHli hiH tootli on csory lunureni." 

Shaktapeare : 2 lli'nrp /r., l \ . 3. 

Fleshly School {The), A class of 
“ ii'idistic” Itritihh iiocts, such aa Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, Morris, etc. So called 
hy 'J'hointia Maitland [7^. Duchannni] in 
the Vontmporarg Jievieu\ 

Flo'ta. An excollont treatiso on the 
common hrvv of Englniid, written in 
the fourteenth oontury hy an unknown 
Writer while a prisoner in the Fleet. 


Fleur-de-lauoc. A cor- 
ruption of Fleur-de-Lia. {See 
Fiao.) In ItalijiTi tlic wdiito 
iris is called Jiordiltsa. Made 
til us. 

Thoy may ffl\e the dozen 'wlutc lures fit their 

c\m{." ^ ^xiihii^pturc : Mii'ry H’lfV-vi, i. 1. 



Flenrs-de-Lys. In the reign of liouis 
VH. (1137-1180) the natiomll standard 
was thickly cliarged with flowers. In 
1 :!().) thn number ivas reduced by 
('liarlu.i VI. to ttnrv (the mystical ohnren 
iu 4 iabor). GniUirn, in las iyisplaij\of 
Jfitraidrie^ 1611, 8113*8 the device is 
“ Throe toads erect, soltant ; ” 
I in alluBion to which Nostrada'- 

xuus, in tlie sixteenth century, 
calls Frenchmen erapama 
(toadH). Recently it has been 
thought tliat the device is really a “ be€ 
flying,” because cortain oimauicnts re- 
sembling lieefi were found in the tomb 
of Chilileric, father of Clovia, when it 
vri\6 opened in 1653. Those bees are 
now generally believed to bo tlie flourons 
of horse- trapjangB, and quite independent 
of the emblem, 



The^flenr-deAgs or lil 3 ^-flower was 
chosen by Flavib Gio'ja to mark the 
north point of the compass, out of com- 
pliment to the King of Naples, who was 
of French descent (1302). 

Flibbertigibbet. One of the five 
fiends that possessed “poor Tom.” 
Shakespeare got it froinBishop HarsueVs 
account of the Spanish invusioii, where 
wc ard told of forty fiends which the 
Jesuits oast out, and among the number 
was Fliherdigibct. Shakespeare says he 
** is the fiend of mopping and mowing, 
who possesses chamhermaids and waiting 
women” {King Leary iv. 2). And, 
again, that he begins at curfew ami 
walks till the first cock,” giving men 
pins and needles, squint eyes, hare-lips, 
and so on. {Shakespeare : Leary iii. 4.) 

Flic (French). A policeman or ser- 
geant de vilte, “ Ime afhmon d Piper 
des sergents dr idllCy on phitCt auxfleches 
des archers primitifs''* (^Kaillo). IRmco 
‘^flic-flacB,” thumps ana thw'acks. 

Fliolc. To strike with a quick jerk. 
To “flick a whip in one’s face” is to 
strike the face with the lash and di'aw 
the whip suddenly back again. (Anglo- 
Saxon, fliccerian ; Scotcli, flicker ; j5a- 
nishyflikkereny to twinkle, etc.) 

FUes. {Sec Fj.y.) 


Fling. 

J mast hare a fling at , Throw a 
stone at something. To attack witlc,^ 
words, cBjiocially sarcastically. To 
make a haphazard venture. Allusion is 
to hurijjng stones from slings. 

'To nave his fling. Ho live on tlie loose 
for a time. Ta fling about his time and 
money like “ ducks and drakes.” 

“If he its yonn(/, he^lesiros to haxe .... IiIh 
‘ flinff’ before he i« comiMJlled to aetile down."— 
NinetemUi Cetaury CFebnuiry, 1««, ii. 2 om). 


Fling Henwif at my Hei^ (710. 
To make desperate love to a man; to 
angle obvionsly to catch a ^r^ain indi- 
vidual for a husband. 


‘“OoxchhuUF said Lanoe i * why, 'twag hut IrkI 
iiitfht whole temily saw lier .... fling her- 
wlf at my hfiad.’”— gr W, Scott: Pcvorll of tho 
Peaky chap. vii. 


Fliaa stone]. An idol of tlie au- 
ciemt Van^ls settled in LusaCe. It was 
a huge Btone^ draped, wearing a lion’s 
skin over its ihonlaers, and designed to 
represent dei^th, Mr. Lower says that < 
tho town of Flint in North Wales is 
named in honour of this stone deity, and 
gives Alwin Flint in Suffolk as another 
example. iPat, Brit.) 

The Welsh call Flint I7mt Teg-ciftgl 
(Flin’s beautiful bond or girdle). 
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Flora's Dial 


Flint. To shin (I To act 

meanly, and exact the uttemiost farthing. 

Flint Im'plementa. Arraw-head^, 
Rxo-licads, lauce-heads, ixnd knivea. made 
of granite, jade, seriJentino, ba- 

Ffilt, and other hard stones. The first 
wore discovered on tlio Ivinica of the 
iSoinme, near Amiens and Abbeville, but 
others have been discovered in Belgium, 
(lerinany, Italy, etc. They wfere the 
rudo instruments of men bmore the use 
of metal was known. 

• Flint Jack. Edwai'd Simpson, an 
occasional servant of Dr. Young, of 
Whitby. So called because he used to 
'‘^rauip the kingdom vending snurious 
fossils, lliut aiTow-hoads, stone colts, and 
other imitation antiquities. Professor 
Tennant charged him witli forging these 
wares, and in 1867 he was sent to prison 
for theft. 

Flipper. Tip m your flipper. Give 
mo your hand. A flipper is the paddle 
of a turtle. 

Flirt. A coquette, 'flio word is 
from the verb flirt, as, “ to flirt a 
fan.’’ The fan being used for coquet- 
ting, those who coquetted were called 
fan-flirts. Lady Frances Shirley, the 
favounto of Lord Chesterfield, intro- 
duced the word. Flirt is allied to 
JlntUr^ Jlitf jc) /•, etc. 

Flittormoaae. A bat. South calls 
the bat a jfi luh r-mouse, (Gorman, JUder* 
muHS.) 

Flo (Old French ), •a crowd. (Latin, 

find us.) , • 

“ I'uiH Inr tramfst imr liuSz o\ncrs 
Uraud So d'Anulois de fer couvera" 

GiuUaime Ouiart, versir IfiU’J. 

Floated (Stoef Exchange termb 
Brought out (said of a loan or company), 
as the Turkish ’60 Loan was floated by 
the i^ohens. The Frenoh 0 per cent, 
was flqptgd by the Morgans. 

Floaters (Stock Exchange term). 
Exchequer bills and other iinftmded 
stock. ( Vri? Stock Slano.) 

Floating Aoademy (7%^). The 
hulks. 

Flogging tbe.]leadH0rs«. Trying 
to revive an interest in a subject out 
of date. Bright said that Earl Russell’s 
** Reform BiB” was a 'Mead horse,” 
and every attempt to create ahy enthu- 
siasm in its favour was Itke ^flogging 
the dead faoxee.” 

Flogged hy Ilepnty. When Henri 
XY. of France abjured Protestaiitism and 


was received ipto the Catholic Church, 
in l()9«5, two ambassadors xvere sent to 
Rome who knelt in the portico of St. 
Peter, and sang the Mistrfre. At each 
verso a blow with a switch w as given ou 
their shoulders. 

• ■ Sin»n»ri‘ »i» mav bcciu, 501 uuwu’rouK ox- 
aniples <H*rnr in iln? ftcripturea ; ibiia, fm bnMd'B 
Hill tiiniiHiindB oC hiB hiiIiJccib wm* ‘'lluirt^cd Ki 
(Iptith dt'i'Uty niid wuut else i« ui<‘ani by tlio 
words “ by liifi BtnpeA wc are lienU*d" ? 

Flood. Tlic almost universal ti-adition 
of the East respecting this catjistropho is 
that the waters were boiling hot. ^ {iSoo 
the TuhYiiidj the Targnim^ the Korun ^ 
etc.) 

Floor. I floored him. Knocked him 
down on the floor ; 1 1 once, to overcome, 
bout or surjMisfl. Tims, wo say at the 
univerfiitv, “I floored that paper,” i.e, 
answered every, question on it. “I 
floored that problem ” — did it perfectly, 
or made myself master of it. 

Iloorer. That u aa a floorer. That 
blow knocked the man down on the 
floor. In the university we say, ** That 
paper or question was a floorer mean- « 
ing it w'us too hard to l )0 mastered. (Hee 
above.) 

Flora. Flowers; all the vegetable 
productions of a country or of a geo- 
logical period, as the flora of England, 
the flora of the coal ^riod. Flora was 
the Roman goddess of flowers. 

“ Anoiber Kbim there, of bolder hues, 

And richer flweeig beyond our ifftrdeii'ip pride." 

Thonmm ; SuMuurr. 

The animals of a period or country 
are called the Fauna ; hence, the phrase 
the Fiord and the Fauna of ... . 
signifies all its vegetable and animal 
productions. 

MotropoUe of Flora. Aranjuex, in 
Spain, is BO called, from its many beau- 
tiful garaens. 


Flora’* XHal. A dial formed by 
flowers which open or close at stated 
hours. 


I. Dial of flowers which open— 

{a) The first twelve hours. 

OFXXA. 

iSeandlnavian SoieikiMtU elewf.) 

Tel low OfMU'H-heard. 

Oemmon Oic^tonaue. 

BawkwMd ; Lste^Sowering Piaadellen isiid 
Wild Buccory. 

White Water-11 yr ; Nsked^tslked ; 

and Bniiioth Sowtblatlc. ^ 

c. shrubby Hawk weed, and Bpottad Cat’B-eaTB. 
7 . White Water-lib’ * Qarden lAtluee i and 
African HsrlffoUl. 

a Bcarlet Plmn^ei 1 Monae-ear RswkwM ; 

And ProUferoos Flak, 
a Field Marlauld. 

10. Red flandwon. 

11. Star of Becbiehcm*. 

7^000. Ice plant, 


A.X, 

1. 

s. 

3 . 

4. 
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(i) Tlic second twelve hours. 

r W. Ol’ENH, • 

I Coininnii rur»ln?ie. 

'j. U’uriite Sandu'ot't cloven.') 

;j (PntifIeUo 7 t rloHfH ) 

4. ( IK/i/ffi Siudarworl cAi/ses.) 

A .Tiiliip. 

•i. Dark rr;iTif*’ 9 -l)lll. 

7 (Siikcd-HtnIkfitI Poppy closes.') 

K. {Oraiifit' lioy-hly cluseti.) 

•i (Jj'UiUm. 

10 Put |i|r> liinrlwt'oil 

II. NiKli'-Mooiniim' (’at»'li-n.Y. i 

. {.Latr-jUnneriHU Ptnidelnm closes ) 

II. Dial of closing flowers — 

(a) The first twelve hours, 

A.M. Cl.tiHlK, 

I. Itiu SowthiBiW*. 

i). ( }'( lloin (Jnnt'H-hrnrd opens.) 

II. (PowinoH Ojtoniioc opens). 

4. ( U'dd Succory opens.) 

ft iScvcrnl Soicthl'Hes open ) 

li. (Spotted Cnt's-ear opena.) 

7. Nlwhi-flowj-nni; rtit.ob-fli. 

Km'iiims Prnnnmr*. 
n. Pnnile nimlwml. 

10. Yollow OOiiPB-ht'ai'd. 

1 1. IJftlilohPiii Star (In danu> d'onze henres). 
Novin. Pirld SowthiBtlP. 

(h) The second twelve hours. 

r M I I.OKKS. 

1 . IlPtl or ProliforouH Pink. 

•J. Purple Stimlwori. 

P. P»n(UMl«>n or Fiold Marlprold. 

4 . Wltiie .Spadpwort and Field IJIndwort, 
ft. PoiiiiiKin (’al'B-pars. 

0. Whm* Waror-Iilj 

7 Niikc'd-u Milked Poppy. 

8 Oianve Pax-lllv and Wild Knecory, 

1). CoiiioP iiliiH liinnnyiiHaiuK'hlokweed. 

10, Poiiinioti NippU'-Avorr, 

11 Hiii'ioili I'.oNviliistlo. 

Midiiiylit {'reeiting Mallow and LateD.mdelion. 
Florenoo {The On'dian). Dresden. 

Florcntlno Diamond ('/Vi^). Tlio 
fduith ill sizt' of out<liainond.s. It weighs 
l.'jOJ eiinits, belonged to (liailes, Diiko 
of Jiiirgundy ; wm.s nicked uji hy a 
jM'd-saul and sold for hnJf-a-erowii. 

Floren'ttos. A knight wlio bound 
liiiiiHoIf to marry a “ foul and ugly 
witeli,” if slie would teneli him the sohr- 
f ion of a nildle on which his life depended. 
((Sourr: (unfrtisio Amantis.) ^ 

Flor'ian (*S'f.). Patron saint of mer- 
cers, lioing himself of the same craft. 

Floria'nl. A sect of liereties of the 
soctAid century w'ho maintained that 
(rnd is the author of evil, and taught 
tlic (xiiostic doctrine of two principlcB. 
Ploria'nus was their founder. 

Florid Aroblteotnro. *Tho latter 
divi.sion of the perpendicular style, often 
I'alled tlie Tudor, remarkable for its 
florid character or profusion of orna- 
ment. 

Florida (U. S. America). In 1712 
Ton cede Leon sailed from T^nce to the 
West in search of “the Fountain of 
Youth.” He first s^w land on l^ter 


Day, and on account of the richness and 
quantity of flowers, called the new pos- 
session “Florida.” 

Flor'imel [honef/^Jlou'er]. A damsel 
of great beauty, but so timid that she 
feared the “ smallest inouslrous mouse 
that creeps on floor,” and was abused by 
everyone. Her form was simulated by 
a witch out of w’^ax, but the wax image 
molted^ leaving nothing bcliind except 
tlie girdle that was round the waibt, 
(Spnise)': laih'ie Queeuc. book iii. 1, 8 ; 
iv. 11, 12.) 

‘ Floriiiiel Uivpd Pni pnitriis niHl lM»r 

nlii 11 (liiiiireitii, frniii whuh, itpinp liv 

lie of Ncptiino, Blu’ iiihitioiI ilio iii:iii of lu-r 
•ln»icc .”— Faerie Qucene, book i\ . 

“St. Anmnd liad Jonv since in bitrrriiPBri re-" 
IHMiieil of H truiiBieni: iiimtiitition, had Imiv wnii o 
ilUiinKnisliod the triui Floriiiiol from tlio false’* 
—Str K. li. Lytton : Pilgrims of the Mine, ui. 

Florimel '8 Girdle gave to those who 
eoiild wear it “ the virtue of chaste love 
and wifehood true ; ” but if «iiy woman 
not chaste and faithful put it on, it 
“ loosed or tore asunder.” It w’aa once 
the cost us of Venus, made by her hus- 
band V ulcan ; but when she wantoned 
with Mars it fell off, and was left on the 
“ Acida'liun mount.” {Speducp : Faine 
Queenc, hookiv. 11, 12.) 

Florin. An English coin representing 
2s., or the tenth of a sovereign, issued 
ill 1810. Camden infoi’ms us tliat Ed- 
ward HI. issued gold florins worth Os., 
in lJJIi7. The word is generally sup- 
posed to bo derived from riprenco ; hut 
a.s it had a lily on one side, probably it 
is connected with t4^e Latiii,As « flower. 
(.SVr G14CEI.ES8 Florin.) 

Florisan'do. One of the knights in 
the Spanish yei-sion of Am'adis of Gan! ^ 
whose exploits and •adventures are re- 
counted in the 6th and following hooks. 
This part of the romance w’os added by 
Paez de Hibc'ra. , 

Flor'Isel of Niee'a. A knight whose 
exploits and adventures form % Supple- 
mental part of the Spanish version of 
Am'adis of GauL ITiis part w’as added 
by Felicia'no de SiltfCi.. 

Flc^lmiart. One of Charlema^c\s 
paladins, and the bosom friend of Boland. 

Flor'lieL Prince of Bohemia, in love 
with Per'dita. (Shakespeare: Winter^ s 
Tah.) 

Fhriifl. George the Fourth, when 
prince, corresponded under this name 
with Jilrs. Robinson, actress and poet, 
generally known as Pordita, that being 
the character in whicb she first atriacUq 
the prince’s attentiop) 
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Prince Florizd^ in Lord Beacousi}eld*B 
novel of Fndymion (1880), is meant for 
Napoleon 111. 

Flotsam and Jetson. Waifs found 
iu the sea or on the shore. “ Flotsam,” 
goods found fioating on the sea after a 
a wreck. ‘ ‘ J etson , ” or J etsam , tlkings 
thrown out of a ship to lighten it. (An- 
glo- Sa.voii,. to float ; French, 
to throw out.) {See L10A.N.) • 

Flower Games. Fetes lield at 
Toulouse, llareoloiui, Treviso, and other 
plj;|,ce8, where the prizes given consisted 
of flowcr.s. 

Flower Sermon. A soimon preached 
on Whit Monday in St. Catherine Oroe, 
when all the congregation wear flowers. 

Flower sermons are now (1894) 
preached very generally once a j'oai', 
cHpccially in couuti*y churches. Every 
per&un la supposed to bring a bunch of 
flowers to the altar, and the flowers next 
day are sent to some hospital. 

Flower ef Chlyalry. A name 

given to acvoral earn Hers : e.g. 

William Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale, 
iu the fourh'enth <3entury. 

Sir Philip Sidney C*^o4-1586). 

( 'hovjilier do Bayard {Ic chevalier sans 
prifv et sans reproche) (1476-1.')24), 

Flower of Kings. Arthur is so 
called by John of Exeter. (Sixth cen- 
tury.) 

Flowor of Paradise. The Ipomcna 
or (\'imalii'ta, called by Sir W. Jones 
“Love’s creeper.” It f ymbolisos that 
mythological plant, which fulfllt all 
desire. 


Flower of the Lev'ant. Zante, 
noted for Its beauW an® fertility. ” Zan- 
h' ! Zante, flos di Levanti.” 

Flowers and Trees. 

(1) Dedicated to heathen gods : 


„ Tbc Mihju. 
„ Apollo. 


The (Nirnsl §|hcvry>tree to Ai>«)llo 
C'y press ,, Pluto, 

liituiuy 
LmiucI 
laly 

Maidcu's-biiir 
Myrtle 
Narcissus 
Oak 
01t\e 
I’oppy 
Vine 


^Juno. 


„ - Iiitu. 

„ Veuns. 

„ Cert*«. 

„ Jupiter. 
„ Miner\tt, 
„ 

„ Bacchus 


(2) Dedicated to saints ; 

to St.^ui^nHtine of England. 

Edward tho Confessor. 

„ St. Margaret. 

„ Bt. Christopher. S 
-0 The Virgin Mnry. 

„ Mary Magdalene. 

H St. John. 


rnnturhiiry Bolls 
Cna-us 

(’rown Iniperml 
I)ajs.\ 

Hei-I) rbristrtphe 
Lady’s-smock 
Rose 

St. John’s-wort 
fit. Durnahy's Thistle ,, St, Barnahas. 


(3) National efabloms : 

Leek ernl^leui of Wales. 

l*lly (ne«r-dre-/j/« Pmnee. 

M {Otfflio blMico) Floronee. 

„ white the Uhihellino Iwdge, 

., red luid^e of the Uuelpns. 

Linden PruKsci. 

Migiumctte Ritxoni, 

PoiucKraimto Sl«iui. 

Hose „ Eiitflund. 

„ rod, Lniifastrlnns ; while. Yorkists. 
Shaini'iii'k. ciut)lein of Irclund 
Thistle * „ Sr. It hind. 

Violet „ Athens iiiid Ntiindeoti 

Sugar Maple „ t'liuadti. 

(4) Symbols: 

Box 18 a Bj iiihol of the resurrertion. 


PedHrs 
Porn-ears 
lluteB 
(1 rapes 
Holly 

J:.{y 

Olne 

Ortingc-Mossoni 

Palin 

lliHC 

VllIH 

Yew 


the fiilr hful. 
thi'lloly Coiniuniiiiiii 
the faithful 
this H my tilood. 
the reBun'oelloii. 
the reHuri'cctiou. 
purity 
prtiee. 
virginity. 

\ icLory. 
irirorriiption. 

ChriMt our Life, 
dentil. 


N n— The laurel, oak, oli\e, myrtle, rosemary, 
cy press, and amaranth are all f tiimroal plaiiis. 


Flowers and Trees with Christian 
Traditions. 

Tlie Aspen leaf Is said to tromblo 
l)ccause tho cross was mado of Aspou- 
wood. 

Ah! tieinldo, iromhle, An>eu-trftf', 

W’e need n.it ask thee v\ li,\ thou sliakest, 

For if, us holy le^ceiid saitli. 

On theo the Hriv ioiir Ided to death, 

No wonder, Aspen, that thou .luiilcesl ; 

And, nil 111 judinneiit all nssemhle, 

Thy lea\e» aerursed sluili wall and ireiiiMe. 

li a n. 

The dwarf elder is called in Wales 
” tho plant of the Blood of Man.” 

llio a'alf flower is known in I’lilestino 
as tho “ Blood-drox)s of Christ.” 

Tho following are also said to owe 
their stained blossoms to the blood which 
trickled from the cross : — 

Tho red anemone ; the arum ; tho pnrple 
orchis; the crimson-spotted leaves 
of the roodselkcn (a French tradi- 
tion) ; t®e spotted persienria^ snake- 
weed. {Sec Cheibtian Traditions.) 

Flowers at Fnnerals. The Greeks 
crowned the dead body with flowers, and 
placod flowers on tho tomb also. The 
Itomans docked the funeral couch with 
leaves and flowers, and spread flowers, 
wreaths, and fiUets on the tomb of 
friends. Whea Sulla was buried as 
many as 2,000 wreaths were sent in his 
honour. Host of our funeral customs 
are derived from the Romans ; as di'essing 
ill black, walking in procesuon, carrying 
imdgnia on the bier, raising a flfeOund 
over the grave, called tunmm, whence 
our tomb. 


Flowersd BiObes. , In ancient Greece 
to sajr “ WQH^sn tfore flpwei^ed yohes ” 
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wtts to impljr that she w/is pnhhque, 
Solon made it a law that virtuous women 
should appear in simple and modest 
np}»arcl, but that htirlots should always 
dress in llashy or fiowerod robes. 

“ As Hlavoa are kiuiwii by tlieir afciff- 

iuu.Tn, HO tlownvU ^aniiciiis indicAie one of the 
dniil-iiioinlc [|A0ixaAi£a]."'-67«}}Hni«! of Al&ran-- 
% dria. 

Flowing Philosophers, ^lic fol- 
lowers of Heraclitos, referred to by Plato 
as Toix; ^iovra^ {Thciviettis^ 181 A). Hera- 
olitos denied the permanency of every- 
llanj.!' in iiiitaro except change. Teniiy- 
Koii has a i)oem entitled *Oi ptot're?. 

Fluellen. A Welsh captain and 
groat pedant, wlio, amongst other learned 
iiuidditics, attempted to draw a parallel 
between Ileiiry V. and Alexander the 
(l^rcat ; but w'hcn ho had said that one 
was born at Monmosth and the other at 
Macodon, both beginning with the same 
letter, and that there was a river in^both 
cities, he. had exhausted his beat paral- 
lelisms. {Henry T., iv. 7.) 

“ IHh paniUel Is, in aU c'Hsrouiul cirouniHtnncofl, 
fiM iiM 01 rert iiH tluu r'liirnen <lrcnv htuwfou 

.Miioedun and MoumoulLi."— Lord Macaiihiy. 

Fluke. Hap-hazard. In billiards it 
means playing for one thing and getting 
another, Hence an advantage gained 
bv luck more than by skill or judgment. 
(Gennan, yliick^ chance, our InckT) 
“Wesotnn hme diiOMOHvd, as it were by a 
llukc, a iiioMt. cxrelloiit riiU' for all lutuio Cabluot 
aroiiififoim’iits.”*- The Times. 

Flummery. Flattering nonsense, 
palaver. In Wales it is a lood iimilo of 
oatmeal steeped in water anil kept till it 
luis become sour. In CJieshire and 
Lancashire it is the pfopured skin of 
oatmeal mi.Nod with honey, ale, or 
milk ; pap ; Tdanc - mange. (Welsh, 
lit/ntry, wash-brew, from sour or 
sharp") 

" Vou camo . . . witli your rod crStfi and fliisliinj? 
b'.ittouH , . , mid }UM' bond aoi turned witli your 
ftuuiuH'iy.”— .S'j7Hm8 : The rartizane, cViai\ jxix. 

Flummnx (7b). To bamboozle; to 
deceive ; to bo in a quandary. I am 
regularly fluinmuxed” — i.e, peridexed. 
The first syllable is probably a variant 
of Jlam^ humbug, decoption, and the 
word seenia to be comj^unded on the 
model of the word ** peiplex.’* 

'' For tUo nrivaten. tbo Bergeants, and '«i)eotorj!i, * 
SUo Munimuxf'fi iheni nit to n coon." > 
Sms ; J>ag(Met Ballads (Mull Jarvis* 

Flmnmaxed. Tim mark ® set on a 
street, j^topost, house, etc., os a warn- 
ing to lellow-Tagabouds not to go near, 
for fear of being glA^eu in charge. 

nuikkoy* A livery servant, (Old 
French, jlanquiet-f a henchman.) ' 


Flor. The bride of Cos'sivelann, 

** for whose love the Roman Cmsar first 
invaded Britain.” {Tennyson: Hnid.) 

Flunk (A), In cards, means a wdiolo 
hand of one suit, as a ”flusli of clubs,” 
a ”tluBh of hearts,” etc. (te Iwlow.) 

Flnnh of Money. Full of money. 
Similarly A flush of uater mean* a 
sudden and full flow of water. (Latin, 
flux-us.) 

“ strut waa not very Unab In [the] ready.”— /;r. 
Athuthiiot. 

Flute. 2'he Mayie yinfe, an opera^by 
Mozart {Dte Zanberjliitr). The “flute” 
W’as bestowed bv the powers of Uark- 
iioas, and had the power of inapiriwg — 
love. Unless purified the love w as only 
lust, but, being puiiiled by the Powers 
of Light, it subserved the holiest pur- 

oRoa Tarnino and Pamina are guided 

y it through all worldly dangers to the 
knowledge of Divine Truth. 

Flutter. A very weak specimen of a 
fop, in the Beliefs Stratagem^ by Mrs. 
Cowley, 

Flutter the Doveootee (To). To 
distuib the equanimity of a society. The 
phrase occurs in Cortolanns. 

** The Important movomont lu faviMU* of n k'MiP' 
nil Reboot (jf law Ituttovcd tiie dovocoloii of ti>n 
)nu8*of VourV'—y incteenth Cenluty (No\., iMyj. 
p. 77d). 

Fly (plural Jlys). A hackney coach, 
a cab. A conti-action of Tly-hy^nxyht ^ 
as sedan chairs on wheels used t() be - 
called in the regency. Those ” Fly-by - 
nights,” patroifeed greatly by George, 
Pnn^ of Wales, bis boon com- 
panions, during their wild night pranks 
at Brighton, were invented 1809 by John 
Butcher, a carpenter of Jew Street. 

** In the morning we took a flv, an Enuhata term 
for an exccodinvly bIumIsIi vohich* and drovo up 
to tho Minister 8.^’ — JitMcfAorjw: Our Old I/ou*s 
(Pilgrimage to Old Boston, p. 171). 

Fly(plural^(>«). An insect. All flics 
shall p^sh except one, aiA that is the 
bee-fly. {JSComn,) 

A Fig has three wes and twt) com- 
' eyes, eiflih of which has 4,000 

The god ofjflm. In the temple of 
Actium the Greeks used to sacrifice an- 
nually an oz to the god of flies. Ph'ny 
tells us that atRome sacrifice was offered 
to flies in^l^e temple of Hercules Victor.* 
T^o Syrians undoubtedly offered socri- 
flee to the same tiny tormentors. It is 
said that no fly was ever seen in Solo- 
mon’s temple. 

AcnoB, god of the Ci'renfans, to whoiii,BccordUig 

to Plinir, they otfer^ McriOce. 
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Apohyioh, a (lurnanic Kivon by tho OjrontMiBto 
ZouB, for deUver'iitr liornklcB [JierculcM] from 
flios duriutf sacrlllce. 8Hcrinw« wt‘ro yt^rly 
<»fCiirea 10 40U8 Apomyios. (Greek, 
from 11 lea.) 

nKi.^Kitvii, or BRELZKiinTH (Priuce of Flioa). was 
one of the principal Syrian gods, to wliotu 
Biirrinco waa offered on all fenalia. 

Hi or.oi’UH, in Homan inytliology. (Shod. xxli. Jl) 
M Y\()iius (tlic tly-chaserj.ono of chedoicioa of the 
Ai railianH and Eleana. (P/inp, x. 2H.) (Greek, 
lly ; a!/}a, taken in hunting or chasing ) 

Ffies in amber, {See under Ambeil) 

To crush a jly an a wheel, Makiuf^ a 
inouutaiii of a mole-hill. Taking a wheel 
used for tortiiririg criminals and heretics 
for Jkilling a fly, which one might destroy 
with a flappor. 

F/y on the coach-wheel (A), One who 
" Timcles himself of mighty imporiance, 
hut who is in roalitv of none at all. The 
h Illusion is to tlie fable of a fly sitting on 
a chariot-wheel and saying, “See what 
a (lust wo make ! ** 

Not a fly with him. Domitiau, tlie 
Ttouifin eniperor, was fond of catching 
flies, and one of his sIqiVcs, being oskeu 
if the emperor was alone, wittily replied, 
“Not a fly with him.” 

To rise to ihejl\l' To be takeii in by 
ii hoax, as a fish' rises to a false fly and 
is caught. 

“ lie filie pmfrftHor] rosi* to the fly with a charm- 
siiupIlcUj,'*— Grniif All*n: The Mynlerlum Oe- 
t lunnce in Piccadilly, part 1). 

Fly-boy. The boy in a printing-offioe 
who lifts the priiitecl sheets off the press. 
He i.s callecl the fly-hoy because be 
catches the sheets as they fly from the 
tympaii {y.r.) immediately the fiisket 
(f/.r.) is opened. This is now generally 
performed by Uie pressmen. 

Fly a Klto {To).* To send a begging 
Iftter to persons of a charitable reputa- 
tion, or in easy circunutanccs, to solicit 
pecuniary aid, urging poverty, Idsses, or 
rickiiess as an excuse, {See Kite-fly- 
ing.) 

Fly-by-night (.d). One who defrauds 
his crcditurfu by docampiug at night- 
time. {See Fly.) 

Fly In One's Face {To). To 
into a poAsiou with a ; to insult ; 
ns a hawk, when irritated, flies in the 
face of its master. 

Fly in the Flnoe of Danger {To}. 
To mil in a foolhardy manner into 
^ danger, as a hen flies in the face of a 
dog or cat. , . v . 

Fly in the Fane of Frovidonoo 

{To). To act rashly, and throw away 
good opportufiiities *, to court danger. ; 

Fly Open {To). To open suddenly, 
as, “the doors flew open,” ^'les ported 


doupiirentf** as they do sometimeB by 
the force of the wind. 

Fly Ont at (7l>). To burst or break 
into a passion. The Latin, tnrolo in .. . 

“Poor cholerio ftir nriun W'ould fly out, nr, bin 
coAchinan, bin builur, or bin gamokcoinM’, niid uno 
luuguago ^ . . whu'U . . . from any otber luiiaror, 
woultl nave brought about a prompt roalgnaiton . ' 
—Uood Ihsj. 

Flsring Colonro {To come off with). 
In triumph ; with the flags unfurled 
and flying. 

Flying Dntehmon. A spectral ^ip, 
seen in stormy weather off the (Jape of 
Good Hopcj and considered ominous of 
ill-luck. Sir Walter Soott says she was 
originally a vessel laden with precious 
metal, but a horrible murder having 
been committed on board, the jdague 
broke out among tb« crew, and no port 
would allow tlie vessel to enter. The 
ill-fatod ship still wanders about like a 
ghost, doomed to be sea-tossed, but 
never more to enjoy rest. Captain 
Marryat has a novel called The Fhantom 
Ship. 

Flying without Wings {No). No- 
thing can bo done without the proper 
means. 

** Slue pouniH volu're hand lacno est.”— PlaiUu*. 

Flynmn’s Plot {The). In theatrical 
language, means a list of all the articles 
required by the flyman in the play pro- 
duced. The flynnui is the socno-shiher, 
or the “man in the flies.” 

Fog-oator. A white bow in the 
clouds during foggy w'oathcr is so called. 
Such a bow scon in England dur- 
ing January, l8o8. A week pieccdiiig, 
the weather had been clear, sunshiny, 
and genial, then followed several days 
of thick fog, during w^hich the white 
bow appeared. The bow was followed 
by several days of brilliant mild weather. 

Fogio or Fog^. An oUfogoy. Pro- 
perly an old military pensioner. Tbit 
term is derived from the old pensioners 
of Edinburgh Castle, whose chief occu- 
pation was to fire the guns, or assist m 
quelling street riots. (Allied to fogai^ 
phagot^ voget^Jtged^fogdef etc.) 

** What fans the world come to pMiid Tbaokerarl 

.» wb«n two broken-Dofled old fotfies like you 
aud me ait taUcintf al>aut love tu each other.'*-** 
Tridlope : W, M- Thaekeray, elutp. 1. p. SL 

Fo-HlorFde. One of tbechiel deities 
cl the Chinese, His mother, was 
walking one day along a river ^nk, 
when, she hocame suddenly encircled by 
a rainbow, and at thb end of twelve 
years was the metier of a son. During 
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gestation she dreamed that she was preg- 
iiiint with a white elephant, and honoo 
the hoiioars imid to this beast. (Aaiatie 
JteHearchta.) 

FolL That whieli sets off something 
to advantage. The allusion is to the 
motallie loaf used by jewellera to set off 
precious stones. (French, ; Latin, 
Jhhuni; (ilreek, phuUotty a leaf.) 

“ Hei'tor, as a foil tti Met Itiiu off.’’ liroomt. 

“ I’ll In' yonr foil, TiiV'rton In iiiiuc {inioraiiro 
Ymir skill Hlmll, liko m star i' tlir darkest iiiKlit, 
Hfck lloiy »iff iiidoi d." 

Shaht'sjirarc : Hamlet, \ . *J. 

JL' foiled me. Ho outwitted me. 

“ If l lic foiled, tlipro is liuf ono aMliaiuod who 
in‘\or tfriicin\iH."-Sliahi‘it}n'Aiu‘ : Aa iuu Like 
It, 1. •>. 

To run a foil. To puzzle ; to load 
astray. The* track of game is called its 
foil ; find an animal hunted will some- 
tiines run back over the same foil in 
order to mislead its pursuers. 

Folio. A book of the largest size, 
fomied by folding the paper only once, 
so that eacli sheet makes two leaves. It 
is from the Italian, ttn lihro in for/lw^ 
tlirough the French, in-folia. Fol. is 
the contraction for folio. 

J'olio {ao-and^so)^ in iiicriHintilo books, 
inofiiis page so-and-so, and sometimes 
the two pugos which lie exposed nt tho 
same time, ono containing the credit and 
the other the debit of ono and tho same 
account. So called heoause lcdg<!i's, etc., 
are made in folio. Tho paging is called 
the tVilio also. Printers cull a page of 
MS. or iiriiited matter a folio regajdle.ss 
of size. 

/oho. In convoyaiicos seventy-two 
word.'^, and in Parfiameutary proceed- 
ings ninety words, make a fouo. 

Folk. Latin, rula* ({he common 
people) ; Gennan, volk ; Dutch, rolch ; 
Saxon, folc ; Danish, folk. Folk and 
vnlgar aro variants of the same word. 

^OllL Fniriea^ also called “people,” 

‘ ‘ neighbours, ” “ wights. ’ ’ The Germans 
have their klHne volk (little folk), the 
Swiss their hill people and earth people. 

“The little folk, • 

So harry and mo jraj , uinu«e themflelvcs 
Sviniorimee Avith Binaiiig . . . 

HiiiuettnieH with Uiiuriii^. when they jump and 
arrmff 

Liko ihe ) ounff Hkippine kid^ in the AlivRrnsM.” 

Wff»a : Idyll of Qertrude and Itosy. 

“ In the hinder end of har>eat,at AU-halloii'e'en. 
When <uir good ueitfhhoiirii ride, if I road 
right. 

Bonio hurkied on heenwaiid.and gome on a been." 

; Flytmfi aguinat Polwavt. 

“ I Crouch^ thee froin the elvi'g, and fromwftfhts." 

Chwc 0 - : The MiUere'e 3Vi/e. 


Fplk-lore. Whatever jiertains to a 
knowledge of the antiquities, super- 
stitions. mythology, legends, cibstoms, 
traditions, and proverbs of a people. 
A “folklorist” is one wdio is more or 
less acquainted W'ith these matters. 

Folk*mote [n folk mvetintj\ A word 
used in England before the ( 'onques^; for 
what w"0 now call a county or even a 
I>arish meeting. 

Follets. Goblins of llic north of 
France, who live in tho houses of siiiqde 
rustic.*!, and can bo expelled nc*itlicr tiy 
water nor exorcism, lliey eau be hejiril 
but are never seen. In tlie hingulur 
number, “ c.sj)rit follot.” 

Follow. T'olloiv your none, go straight 
on. /ie followed his vose—he went on 
and on without any discretion or thoiiglit 
of consequences. 

lie who follows truth too closely will 
hare dxrl Kicked in his face. Bo not too 
strict to pry into abuse, for ^'‘odimn 
Veritas pantf “ Summum jus suprema 
est iujitria.'^ 

Follower. A male sweetheart who 
follow’S tiic object of his affections. A 
w’ord voiy common among servants. 
Mistresses say to female servants, “I 
allow no followers ’’ — i.r. I do not allow 
men to come into my liousc t(‘ see you. 
Also a discijilc, a partisan. 

The pvotiy iiiTir, sn niiil-iiisiMls liiid ili' 
of dcMiruldo fol lowers,”- A’ r naaMl: Vniifmti. 
chap, ill p. 

Folly. Father of Tolly {Aha Jahl), 
an aged chief, (jvho led a hundred lior.se 
and peven huimrcd camolM again*!! Ma- 
lioraet and fell at •tho battle of Bodr. 
Ilia own people called him Fatlicr of 
W isdom (A bw Lh ocm) . 

Folly. A fanftistic or foolishly cx- 
travo^nt country seat, built for amuse- 
ment or vainglory. (Freucli, folie.) 

“We have hi’ this rouuiry a Avoid (imiiudy 
Folly) Avhich has a technical aiiproprint ion to tho 
rase of fantaardu lnuUUnRH."-i^c Quoiciry : Kesaye 
on the Poets (Kents, p. w)). • 

Fisher's Folly. A large and licautiful 
house in Bishopscrate, with ploasure-gnr- 
deus, bowlingrliheon, and hpt-houses, 
built by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
clerks of Chancery and a Justice of tho 
Peace. Queen Elizabeth lodged there. 

** Kirhy’g castle, and Flsbrr'M folly, 

HpiUola’s pleasuiu, and Meuse's Rlory.*' 

Utowe : Sun'ry. 

Fond. A foolish^ fond parent. Here 
fond does not mean affectionate, but 
Edljy, Chaucer uses the word fonne for 
a siinpleton, and the Scotch fou is to 
play the fool. Shakespeare has “fond 
desire,” “fond love,” “fond shekels of 
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gold/’ “fond wretch.” “fond mad- 
womfin,” etc. “Fondling” meaxra an 
idiot, or one fond. 

‘•rieo b«*w Himplo iiiiU how foud I jmii.” 

tShiil^aiiKunr : AMidtinniim^r yinht's Dream, ill. a, 

•* rondor MiJiJi l^yiioraniT.” 

{ihnhf.'‘iicai e : TiotUun and Oi-ennnHi, 1. 1. 

Foxxs et Origo (Latin). The prim- 
ary cause, irt-r H foeits^ the instigator, 
us ffuuo was the fax i-t focun of tlie 
Trojan war. 

Font, ill printing, sometimes called 
I'vtuit, a complete set of typti of any 
Olio size, with ail the usual points and 
aco*.‘nt.s; a font consists of about 100,000 
cliaractcrs. The word is French, 

Irom fumirp. (to melt or cast). When a 
letter* of a ditfcreiit type to the rest gets 
into a page it is called a “ wrong font,” 
;nid is signified in the margin by the two 
lett(M-s uf. {See Type.) 

Tiiki u to thv font. ‘ Baptised. The 
fi‘iit is a vessel employed for baptism. 

Fontora^bia. Now called Fuentor- 
rahia (in Latin, Fvm rap^tdm), near the 
Ciulf of (Ins'cony. Here, according to 
Maiia'na and otlier Spanish historians, 
Cliarloniague and all his cliivalry fell 
by tho sword of the Spanish Saiaceiis, 
Alnz'diiy and the French writers say 
that, the rear of the king’s array being 
cut to pieces, CharloTiingue returned and 
revenged their ueatli by a comideto 
victory. 

WlifMi riiiirloiiirurnc with all hi'* pocmi^e fell 

iij Pontuialiia ' 

Miltijii : rmailisp Lod,]>ook I MT, 

Food. Sii* Walter Scott remarks that 
1 1 VP cattle go by Saxon i^gines, and slain 
mcjit by Nonuan- French, u standing 
evidence that the •Normans were the 
loids who ate the meat, and the Saxons 
tho surfs who tended the cattle. £xain- 

plci : • 

sliivp Ov Calf Hus Pijf (Sax(ni\ 

.UntLoii lieef Vtml Rtcaii Vork (Noi man-Ft'emh'). 

Food the gods, (.Vc<? Ambeosia, 
Nectae.) 

Food iSr* Powder. Baw recruits 

le\icd in times of war. 

Foods and Wineg. Gastronomio 

curiosities. 

Ftmi*. 

H! Uriels from Ihc Volga, 

Ecitt fioiii the TiiM>r. 

Oi'ou'^f from Hcittland. 

Vimtai’ibs from Kuetlen. 

HesiFH' fotM, from tho Black F«)re8t. 

Uisoji blimps from America. 

Fillet f)f A la C/tateua0rian4- 
Ortoluue <i lu LnruUuH. 

IViiieA. 

OKI Matleini with the flottp. 

t’hduiiu-Filhoi *58 with the side dishes. • 

JoliauiimherKcr ana'PicLion-LengueviLtc with (ho 

t.’hiitoau-I^flttP ’4fl varh the tntrfes, 
bparkliug MoseUe with the ruast. 


Fool. In chess, the French call the 
“bishop f OK ^ add used to reproKeiit the 
piece in a fool’s dress; hence, Keguier 
says, “ Zes fons sont aux evhevs les plus 
proches lies Itois^' (14 Sat.), Fon is a 
corruption of the Eastern word Fol (an 
elephant), as I’homas Hyde remarks in 
his Zudts (irientahbus (i. 4)^ and on old 
boards ^he places occupied by our 
“ bishops ” were occupied ny elephants. 

A Tom Fool, A person who makes 
himself ridiculous. {See Tom.) 

“ The aiinont iiiid noble family of Tom Fool." 
—QuitrUiltf llevtew. 

Fool [« food"]^ OS gooseberry fool, 
raspberry fool, means gooseberries or 
raspberries [irossed. (French, fottlevy to 
press.) 

Fool Thinks. As the foot thinks^ so 
the bet I ehnks f Latin, Qnod valde rot'- 
umm favlie eve'almidi ”) . A foolish person 
believes what ho desires. 

Fool in his Sleeve. FAery man 
hath a fool in his sleeve. No one is 
always wise. Tlio allusion is to the 
tricks of jugglers. 

The u isestfool ui Chnstendom. James I. 
was BO called by Henri IV., but ho 
learnt the phrase of Sully. 

Fool or Phyeioloa at Forty* Plu- 
tarch tells us tliat Tiberius said “ Every 
man is a fool or his own pliysiciau at 
forty.” {IVeatise on the IVeservalwH of 
Health.) 

Fools. (French, /(//, ljiim,J[olhH.) 

(1) The most celebrated court fools : 

(a) Dag'onet, jester of King Arthur ; 
Kay ere, of Henry I. ; Scogau, of Ed- 
ward IV. ; Thomas Killigrcw, culled 
“King Charles’s jester” (IU11-1C82) ; 
Archie Armstrong, jester in the court 
of James 1. (died 1672). 

(/>) Thomas Derrie, jester in tho court 
of James I. 

(c) James Geddos, jester to Mary 
Queen of Scots. His predecessor was 
Jenny Colquhoun. 

(4f) Patch, the court fool of Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VII. 

ie) Wm Somers, Henry Vm.’s jester. 
He died 1560. 

(/) W. F. Wallet, jester in the court 
of Queen Elizabeth* 

Jo) Trib'oulet, jester of Louis XII. 
ana Francis I. (1487-1536) ; Brdsquct, 
of whom BrantOme says “ he nejar had 
his equal in repartee ” (1512? 15^) ; 
Chicot, jester of Henri III. and Iv. 
(1553-1591) ; Longelj^ of Louis XHX. ; 
and An’geU, of Looxs XIV., last of the 
titled fools of France. 
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(/#) Klaus Narr, Jester of Frederick ihe 
IViHCy elector of I^ussiu. 

(i) Yorick, in the Court of Benmatk, 
rcfeiTed to by Shakespeare in HamUt^ 

V. J. 

S Nol attached to the court : 

Patrick Bonny, jester of the regent 
Mortou; John Hoy wood, in the reign 
of Henry VII., dramatist, died 150d; 
Dickie Pearce, fool of the of Suf- 
folk, whose epitaph Swift wrote. 

(h) Kunz von der Bosen, private jester 
to the Emperor Maximilian X. 

Trl Gounella the Italian 
[a) Le Glorieux, the jester of Charles 
le Hordl of Burgundy. 

(<?) Patche, Cardinal Wolsey’s jester, 
whom ho transferred to Heniy Vlll. as 
a most acceptable gift. 

ij) Pntison, licensed jester to Sir 
Tliomos More. Introduced by Hans 
Holbein in his pictiibo of the chancellor. 
Men ivorthy of the motley : 

{a) Andrew Bordo, physician to Henry 
VIII., usually called Merry Andrew 
(1500-1649). . 

(A) Gen. Kyaw, a Saxon officer, 
famous for his blunt jests. 

(f) Jacob Paul, Baron Ciundliug, who 
was laden with titles in ridicule by 
Frederick William I. of Prussia. 

{d) Seigni Jean (Old John), so called 
to distinguish him from Johan ful do 
Madame,*’ of whom Marot speaks in 
his epitaphs. Seigni Jeon Uvea about a 
century before Caiilette. 

(rl liichard Tarlton, a famous clown 
in tne reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
died 1588. 

(f) Caiilette ** flourished *’ about 1494. 
In the frontispiece of tho “Ship of 
Fools,” printed 1497, there is a picture 
botli of Soigiii Jean and also of Caiilette. 

Fmst ofJ'ooh. A kind of Saturna lia, 
popular m tho Middle Ages, Its chief 
object was to honour the ^ on which 
our Lord made His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. This ridiculous mum- 
mery was held on tlie day of circum- 
..cision (January 1). The office of the 
day was first chanted in travesty ; then, 
a procession being formed, all sorts 
of absxirdities, both of dress, manner, 
and mstrumentation, we|re indulged in. 
An ass formed an essential feature, and 
from time to time the whole processiou 
imitated the braying of this Onimal, 
pecially in the place of “ Amen.” 

VooPb Bolt. A fooTs holt is soon 
shot (ffmry K, iii. 7). Simpletons 
cannot wait for the fit and proper time, 
hut waste their re8p<Qroe8 in random 


endeavours * a fool and his money aio 
soorf parted. The allusion is to tho 
British bowmenin battle ; the good soldier 
sliot with a purpose, but the foolish 
soldier at random. (6W Prov. xxix. 1 1 .) 

FooPo Paradise. Unlawful pleasure, 
illicit love, vain hopes. Thus, in Jtomco 
and Juliet^ the Nurse says to Romeo, 
“If ye should lead her [Juliet] into a 
fooP# paradise, it were a gross .... 
behaviour.” Tlie old schoolmen said 
there were three places wlierc 2 ) 01*800 s 
not good enough tor jioradise were ad- 
mitted : (I) llie litnhits piitr/nat 
those good men who had died before the 
death of the Redeemer; (*2) TUe hmhu<< 
infant Hill or paradise of unbu 2 >ti.^ed 
infants ; and Tho Umhis fat ho' rum 
or paradise of idiots and others who were 
non compos mentis. {See I^mbo. ) 

Foolaoap. A coiTiiptir)ii of the 
Italian fogho^capo (folio-sized sheet). 
Tho error must have been very ancient, 
as tho urater-mork of this sort of 2 )a}jer 
from tho thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century was a fool’s head, with ca2) and 
bells. 

Foot. (Greek, poiV ; Latin, peiV ; 
French, pied; Dutch, voet ; Saxon, 

/bo/ and are variants of the same 
word.) 

Best foot forcmc.^f. Use all 2 »ossible 
disiiatch. To “set ou foot” is to set 
agoing. If you have various iiowere of 
motion, set your best foremost. 

“ Nay, hut make linste ; the hcl tor foot befoi e.’* 

; Kinj John, i \ . 'J. 

1 have not yet got my foot in. I am 
not yet familiar and easy with tbo 
work. The allusion is to the preliminary 
exorcises in the great Roman foot-race. 
While the sigmu was waited for, the 
candidates made essays of jumiung, run- 
ning, and jiosturiug, to excite a suitable 
warmth and make their liml^ su 2 >p 1 e. 
This was “setting their focjt hi ” for 
the race, (^e HiSn>.) 

J have the measure ovlengthof his foot. 
I know the calibre of his mind. 

The allusion is to the Pythagoro’an ad- 
measurement of Herculos by the length 
of his foot. {See £x PKDE.j' 

To light on one's feet. To escape a 
threatened dan|^r. It is said that cats 
thrown from a hei^t always light on 
their feet. 

To put down your foot on [a matter'] . 
Peremptorily to forbid it. 

fb show the ehvenfooU To betray an 
evil intenti^ The devil is represented 
with a doVen foot. 
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Turn away thy foot from the /Sabbath 
(l6a. IviiL 13). Abstom h’om ytoAdag 
uiid doing your own pleasure on that 
day. The allusion is to the law Which 
prohibited a Jew from walking on a 
Sabbath more than a mile. He was to 
turn away his foot from the road and 
street 

Ifithclraw thy foot /iwa thy nelah'^ 
honr^e house, Ust he get tveary of thee, 
and so hate thee. Never outstay-your 
welcome. 

Wtth one foot in the grave. In a 
dying state. 

Ton hare pat your foot in it nicety. 
You have got yourself into a pretty 
mess. (In !^nch, vans avez inis le pied 
deiians.) When porridge is burnt or 
meat over-roasted, wo say, “ Iho bishop 
hath put his foot in.’* (fSee Bishop.) 

Afoot, On the way, in progress. {See 
Game's Afoot, Matter Afoot.) 

“ MiBcliiof. thon art 
Take thou wliiit courts' tliou wilt.*' 

Wtakesi^eare : Julius Casar, iii. s. 

Foot-hreadth or Quern-biter. The 
sword of Thoralf Skolinson the Strong, 
a coiTii)aniQu of Hako I, of Norway. 
(*^<*4? Swords.) 

Foot-Ughtfl* To appear before the 
foot ~liy his. On the stage, where a row 
of lights is placed in front along the 
floor to lighten it up. 

Foot Monstors. In the Italian 
romance of Gtieripo Meschdno Indians 
arc 8ix>ken of with feet so large that 
thev can'y tlicm over their heads like 
uiuorcllas. 

Foot-notea. Notes placed at the 
bottom of a page. 

^ A triflinar sum tvf misery 
Now Added to tiMi lout dt tby account." 

Drydtii. 

Foot-pound* The unit of result 
in estimating work done by mauhinory. 
Thus, if we take 1 lb. as the unit of 
weight an(? Is foot as the unit of dis* 
taiice, a foot-pound would be 1 lb. weight 
raised 1 foot. 

Foot of a Page. 9he bottom of it, 
meaning the notes at the bottom of a 
page. 

Footing. He is on good footing with 
the world. He stands well with tho 
world. This is a French phrase, mre 
mr ttn grand pied dans le monde, “ Grand 
pied ** means ** large foot/' add the aJlu- 
sion is to the time of Henry YltL, wlien 
the rank man was designated by 
the size of his ^oe^the higher the rank 


the lai'ger the shoe. The proverb would 
be more correctly ^udored, “ He has a 
large foot in society.’* 

To pay your footing. To give money 
for mmk when you first enter on a 
trade. Entry money for being allowed 
to put your foot in the premises occu- 
pieSi by fellow-cniftsmen. This word 
IS eallra foot-ate by ancient writers. 
(See Garnish.) 

Footman’aWandC^). (^Eunnino 

J'OOTMSN.) 

Footmen. (dS/'sKunnino Footmen.) 

Fop’a Alley. Tlio passage between 
the tieis of henehes, right and left, in 
the Opera-house, frequented by mashers 
and other exquisites. 

Fopplngton ( Lord) , An empty cox- 
comb in Vanbrugh's Jtelaphc, of which 
Sheridan’s Trip So Scarbof^ough is a 
modifled version. 

** The shooniaker lit the Relapse Leila L^ird Fi)i>< 
ItiugLiiu that hla lordship ianilatakr'ii In 
that hla Bhoe pinchcB/'—XK^t'd MitctHilov. 

Forboarfl. Ancestors, predecessors — 
i.e. those bom before the present genera 
tion. (Anglo-Saxon, for^beran,) 

"My name la Grtome» ho ploaHC you,-^Uuiand 
Gnpnic, whoMO fiU'hcarH wtM'e dcfni^iiuted of 
Iloatherglll, in the DeltatoahJe Laud.'WVii‘ U'. 
ikett : The Abbot, chap. XMil. 

Forbes, referred to by Thomson in 
his Seasons, was Duncan Forbes, of 
CuUo'den, lord x>re8idcut of the Court 
of Session. For many years he ruled the 
destinies and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of Scotland. He was on 
friendly terms with Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, etc. The word is now gene- 
rally pronounced as a monosyllabic. 

*• Thee, Porhiftl, too, whom every worth atlcnda.... 

Thy country feeU thro* hoi* rovivln»nrt.», 

riauued hy thy wiidom, hy thy aoul Jnfonnod." 

Thomson t AnUimu. 

ForblAdgn Fruit (The), Maliometan 
doctors aver, was the banana or Indian 
fig, because ng-Ieaves were employed to 
cov^r the disobediont pair when they 
felt shame as the result of sin. Called 
“ Paradisaica,” Metaphorically, un- 
lawful ~ forbidden iudulgonco. 

Farolbla Feable BobooL (See 
FsEilLR.) 

Ford. Mr. &nd Mrs. Ford hre oha^ 
cters in The Hetry Wives of Windsor, 
n. Ford pretends to accept Sir John 
Falstaffs nrotestations of love, in order 
to punish him by her devices. 

FgrdeUg (in Grfendo Wife 

of Bran'ditnart, Odando’a udimate 
frimd. Wheon feaiwiiBafft unm sUiUi 
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she dwelt for a time in his mausoleum 
in Sicily, aud died broken-hearted. 
(Book xii.) 

Fore. To the Jove» In the front 
milk ; eminent. 

To come to the fore. To stand out 
prominently ; to distinguish oneself ; to 
stand forth. 

Fore-and-Aft. Lengthwfae, in opjio- 
sition to “ athwart- ships'^ (or acrosw tho 
line of the keel). {J)aua : Seaman^s Man- 
luUy p. 90.) 

"A Bj>iir-aock fore-HTiil.«fi,"—,v#}- ir. 

Jialctyh. 

Forecastle. Ancient ships had a 
castle, as may be seen in the tapestry of 
the House of Lords, representing the 
Spanisli Arinu'da. I'lie terra forecastle 
means before the castle. The Itomans 
called tlio castled shi^is narSs turri't^, 

“Thiu i«iri »>r tlio upper ileck forwnni of lUc 
rovenmst ... In jnen-linnt, hIii|.h. the foruard 
lait of Hie vesHel, umhn’ the «leck, wliere Hu* 
willoi'H li\v”-~JJuna; .Seaoutn'i* Muniuil, p. Wi, 

Foreclose. To put an end to. A 
legal term, meaning to close heforo the 
time spocilicd ; c.y. suppose I liold the 
mortgage of a man called A, and A fails 
to fultil liis iMirt of the agreement, 1 can 
insist upon the mortgage being cancellecl, 
foreclosing thus our agreement, 

"Tlio cinliiirKi) with Hpnln foroclowil tliia 

Fore-sliortened. Not viewed late- 
rally, but more or less obliquely. Thus, 
a mail’s leg lying ou the ground, with 
the solo of the foot nearer the artist than 
the rest of the body, wouhl he perspec- 
tivoly shortened. 

" lie furhuls tho fiiiT-shnrtoniiUT^. hecause Ihey 
iimku the imrts upponr \\n\{i."~l}iiolvn. 

Forflor. T)o ns the roic o' Forfar 
tak' a stannin' drink. A cow, in passing 
a door in Forfar, wliere a tub of ale liad 
been placed to <;ool, drank Bio whole of 
it. I'he owner of tho ale prosecuted the 
owner of tho cow, but a learned haillio, 
in giving his decision, said, “As the ale 
was drunk by the cow while standing at 
the door, it must bo considered deocn an 
donm (stirrup-cui)), to make a charge 
for whicli would be to outrage Scotch 
hospitality.” {Sir IF. Scott : JFarerley.) 

Forget-me-nots of tho Angoiiy, 

Tlio stars are so called by Longfellow. 
The similitude lietween a little light- 
blue flower and the yellow stars is very 
remote. Stars are more like buttercups 
tlmu forget-me-nots. 

* uiflnite niesdows uf 

Blo8-«oni tlio l<i\cly stars, the furgreMne^nuts of 

lUe uuifoU. ^ kvmiycane. 


Forgive, blest Shade. This veiy 
celebrated epitaph is in Bradiii^ church- 
yard, Isle of Wight, aud is attributed to 
Mrs. Anne Steele {Theudosiu)^ daugliter 
of a Baptist minister of Bristol, but w’as 
touched up by theKev. John Gill, curate 
of Newchurch. Set to music, in three 
parts by J. W. Callcott (1795). 

Forgiveness. (Ang.-Sax.,/wiY/(/; ncs.j 

“ Pi/fKivono8i* to tlio injured doHi lieloinr. 
nut tlji^> uo'er iiarduu who liiiM* doiii> the 
wrong ’* 

: Conquest of Orannda, part h. net 1. ‘J. 

“ rropriimi hiiiiiHui odlsHU (iii(>iii laic* 

ria.’*- 'i'oc I Old ,5 

Fork Out. Hand over ; pay down ; 
stand treat. Fingers are caHtnl farksy 
and this may siimcc to exphiiu the 
phrase; if not, we have the Anglo- 
Saxon verb fi'ccan (to draw out, to take), 
and “ fork out ” would be “ fee out.” 

Forks. Tlio gallows. (Latin, //^i m.) 
Cicero {deJJirinit&tc, i. 26) says, Ferens 
fuream ductus estf' often oiiotod in proof 
that criminals condomuea to the cross 
were obliged to carry their ow'ii cross t o 
the place of execution. But the ordinary 
moaning of furca is a kind of yoke to 
which the hands of criminals wore 
fastened. The ininislimeiit was of three 
degrees of severity : (1) The fnrva 
ujnoiainxoHa ; (2) tho finra paudlis ; 
and (3) the furca capitdhs. The first 
w'as for slight offences, and consisted in 
carrying file farm on the shoulders, 
more or less weighted. The second 
consisted in cjarryiug tho fnrea and being 
scourged. The^ird was being scourged 
to death. The word farcifei' meant what 
we cjfU a gallows-bad or vile follow. 

Forked Cap {A). A bishop’s mitre 
is so called by Jphn Skelton. It is cleft 
or forked. 

Forlorn Hope. Cromwell says, “Our 
forlorn of horse marched witliin a mile 
of the enemy,” i.e, our hoi'se picket sent 
forward to reconnoitre appvogched within 
a mile of the enemy’s camp. (German, 
verlof'en.) 

Forlot or Fir At. Tlio fourth part of 
a boll. From f cower (four), hlot (part). 

' Forma Pan'poria (Latin, Under plea 
if po^verty). To sue in formd paupens. 
When a person has just cause of a suit, 
but is 80 ^ poor thatheoounot raise £5, 
the judge will assign him lawyers and 
counsel without the usual fees. 

For'tltor In He (Latin). Firmness 
in doing what is to be done ; an un- 
flinching resolution to persevere to the 
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end. Coupled with Sfiavtter in ^nodo 

{q.V.), 

Fortunate Islands. Now called the 
Caiia'rit’8. 

Fortuna'tus. You have found For- 
ttmatus's purse. Are iu luck’s way. 
The nursery talc of For tuna' tus records 

ho hud an inexhaustible purse. . It 
is from the Italian faii-y tales of St^apa- 
ro'la, called Nujhts. Translated into 
French in 1580. {See Wishing Cup.) 

Fortune. Fortune favourn the brave. 
( ‘ ‘ Fortes Jortn'na ad* jurat.'') ( Terence : 
rhoi'^mio^ i. 4.) 

Fortu'nlo. The assumed name of a 
diinisel, youngest of three sisters, who 
<lres.sed herself as a cavalier to save her 
aged father, wlio was auniiuoued to the 
army. Fortuuio on the way engaged 
H(.'ven servants : Strong-hack, who could 
cany on Jiis hack enough liquor to till a 
Ti\ er ; Lightfoot, who could rraverae any 
distance in no time ; Marksman, who 
could hit an object at any distance ; Fine- 
car, wlio could hear anything, no matter 
w here uttered ; Boistorer, who could do 
any amount of cudgelling ; Ooumiand, 
wlio coiilil cat any amount of food ; and 
Tippler, who could drink a river dry and 
thiiat again. Fortuuio, having rendered 
invaluable services to King Alfourite, by 
the aid r^f her sovou servants, at last 
niMiTied liim. {Grimm's Gobhns : For- 
tuuio. Countess h' Auluoy : Fairy Tales.) 

Forty. A superstitious number, 
arising from the Scriptqje use. Thus 
Mose.s was forty days iu the mount; 
Elijah was forty days fed by ravens ; 
the ruin of the flood fell forty days, and 
another forty days expired before Noah 
ojiened the window of the ark ; forty 
days was the period of embalming ; 
Nineveh had forty days to roiient; oui* 
liord faste^ forty days ; He was seen 
forty days iifler His resurrection ; etc. 

St. Swithii ' l^tokens forty days’ rain 
or dry w’eather ; a quarantine extends to 
forty days ; forty days, in the Old English 
law', was the limit for41iG payment of 
the fine for manslaughter ; the privilege 
of sanctuary was for forty days ; the 
widow' was allowed to remain iu her 
husband's house for forty days alter hie 
decease ; a knight enjoined forty days’ 
gervico of his tenant ; a stranger, at the 
cxpinitioii of forty days was compelled 
to be enrolled in some tithing ; members 
of I’arluiment were protected from arre^ 
forty days aftei* the prorogation of the 
House, and forty'days before the House 
w’os convened ; a new-made burgess had 

21 - 


to forfeit forty pence unless lie built a 
bouse W'itbin forty days ; etc , etc. 

The undent physicians ascribe many 
strange changes to the period of forty*^; 
the alcliemists looked on forty days as 
the charmed period wdieu the philo- 
sojiher’s stone and elixir of life were to 
appear. * 

Fool or 2 )Jiysician at forty. {See under 
Fool.) 

Forty Stripes save One. Tho Jews 
were forbidden by tlio Mosaic law to 
inflict more thnu forty stripes on nu 
offender, and for fear of bre.aking the 
law th<‘y stopped short of the number. 
If the scourge contained throe lasbos, 
thirteen strokes would equal “ forty save 
one.” 

Forty stripes sure one. Tho thii'ty- 
iiine artieloK of tlie ;4Hghcan Church. 

Forty Thieves. In tlio tale of Ah 
Ihihu'. {Arnbtau Nights' Ftufertain- 
men is.) 

Forty Winks. A short nap. Forty 
is an indcHuite number, moiiiiiug a few. 
Thus, wo say, “A, B, C, and forty 
move.” CJoriola'niis says, “ I could Ix-at 
forty of them ” (iii, 1). {See Fokty.) 

“Tbe Klii\o liiul finMj lIioiiMin'l Iivch," 

fihakrsinw e ; OUo'lfn, n i I , 

“ I loNPil Oj>hcliji ; forty tluuisaml ImitliCVH 

('niilU not, with (ill their (iUHUMt> of Iom*, 

Make tip my Kiim.'' 

HlMkt'sponrr : Jlamlt-t, i. 1. 

Ferty-flve. No. 45. Tho celebrated 
mimlKtr of Wilkes’s North Jfntaiuy in 
w'hich the Cabinet Ministers arc accused 
of putting a lie into the king's mouth. 

Forward^ {Marshal). G. L. vonBlii- 
chor was called Marschall Vorwarts, from 
his constant exhortation to his hussars in 
the campaigns preceding the great battle 
of Waterloo. Voricdrts I alwa)'8 Vor- 
irdrts! (174‘|l-1819.) 

Fos'oari {Francis). Doge of Venitje. 
Ho occupied tlie oftice for thirty -ft ve 
years, added Brescia, Ber'gamo, Cremu, 
and Itavenna to the Kepublic, greatly 
improved the city, and raised Venice to 
the pinnacle of its glory. Of his fo\ir 
sous only one, named Jar/ opo, survived ; 
he was £hrice tortured. Before his flnal 
banishment, the aid doge, then eighty- 
four 3^ears of age, hobbled on crutches to 
tho^aol where his son was confined, but 
would not mitigate the sentence of “ Tlio 
Ten.” His sou, being banished to Qandia, 
died, and Francis was dcjxised. As he 
descended the Giant Staircase lie heard 
the bell toll for the election of his suc- 
cessor, and dropped down dead. {Byron: 
The Til 0 Fosca n . ) 
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Jacopo FoH*cari, , Denounced by the 
Coiuicll of Ten for taking bribes of 
foreign powers. He was trm before bis 
own father, confessed his guilt, and was 
banished. During his &inishmont a 
Yonotiun senator was murdered, and 
Jacojx), being suspected of complicity 
in the crime, was again tortured and 
banished. He returned to Yenice, was 
once more brought before the council, 
subjected to torture, and banished to 
Candia, where in a few days lie died. 

“ Not oim iiMiatluso with Foftt.'an— 

Not oVii a Foatiirl." 

Jiyrm : The Two Fo»carL 

Fobs (Corporal). An attendant on 
Lieutenant Worthington. A similar 
eharucter to Trim in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy. (G. Colman : The Toor Gentle^ 
man.) 

FoBB-way. One of the four princi- 

i uil Idghways made by the KomaTis in 
Siigland, leading from Cornwall to Lin- 
coln. It had a foes or ditch on each 
wide of it. (Sec Ermink Stheet.) 

Fossa ot Furoa [pit and gaUow»\. 
All ancient privilege granted by the 
(h’owu to its vaSHuls, to cast female 
felons into a ditch, and hang male ones 
on a gallows. 

According to Wharton (Law Diction^ 
(iry)f this furca is not the Latin word, 
blit tlie ‘Hebrew far hah y to divide. 
Hence also the servilo tenure called 
Furcam et FlagrlUm. 

Fosslla. Things dug up, animal and 
vegetable remains dug out of the earth, 
t Latin, ycr/io, to dig up.) 

“ MrtllV olhcT hodiPH, wlilrh, llPQUlHC wc din- 
('>i\or iliiMii liv diKKMiK into flio ImiwpIs of the 
I'fiiTli, are riillod by ono roinniou iinino— 
undor >\ Inch ftre cotiu>i cUended imdalg nnd illliie- 
nilH." [Not now.]— ZrOcAc. 

Foster Brother Sister. One 
brought up by the same nurse. 

A foster-child is one brought up by 
iliose who are not its real parents. (Saxon, 
fosiriaHy Damsh foatrery to nurse.) 

Fou Dninlc. ** Wilbraham has fott- 
drmh*'’--t.e. is despicably drunk, dead 
dnink. French, fotfy “ mad,” os fou- 
enrage; or simply /w*, i.e. “full,” “in- 
tensive,” as in fuU-ofty ** fuU-tvell ye 
raject the commandment of (lod ” (Mark 

Foul Proof! A praef is a roush 
impression of a manuscript set up In 
tyro, or of a drawing engraved, for the 
au^or’s correction, The proof with 
many faults is a foul proof, but the 
“ pull,” after the errors are corrected, is 
termed a clean proof, These Impressions 


are Called proofs because they must l)o 
appivved of by author and reader before 
they are finally printed. 

Foul-weather Jaok. Commodore 
Byron, said to be as notorious for foul 
weather as Queen Victoria is for fine. 
(1723-1786.) 

Admiral Sir John Xonis, who ^iod 
1746. 

Fountain of Death. In Jerusalem 
Deliiwdy the hermit tells Charles and 
Ubald of a fountain, the sight of which 
excites thirst, but those who taste its 
water die with laughter. 

Pompo'nius Mc'la speaks of a fountain 
in the Fortunate Islands, “ Qtn point ere 
rim aolvuntur in mortem.** Petrarch al- 
ludes to the some. 

Those fountains symbolise the plea- 
sures of sin. 

Fountain of Youth. A fountain 
supposed to possess the power of restor- 
ing youth. It was thought to be in one 
of the Baha'ma Islands. 

Four Kings. The Histon/ of the 
Four Kings (Ltvre dcs Qaatir itots). A 
pack of cards. In a ri*ench pack the 
tour kings are Cliarlemague, David, 
Alexander, and Coisar, representatives 
of the Franco-German, Jewish or 
Christian, Macedonian, and Koman 
monarchies. 

Four Letters, containing the name 
of God, and called by liabbius “tetra- 
graimiiaton.” Thus, m Hebrew, JHVH 
LTeHoVaH) ; tn Greek, Oerw ; in Latin, 
l)em; in French, l)icu ; in Assyrian, 
Adat ; Dutch, GSdt ; German, GoU ; 
Danish, Godh; Swedish, Goth; I?crKian, 
Sm'u ; Arabic. Cabalistic, Agla ; 

Egyptian, Sanskrit, Dem ; Spanish, 
JDios ; Italian, Idio ; ScandinaAdan, Odm^ 
etc, 

V This probably is a meretomcideuce, 
but it is worthy of note. 

Four Musters. Mfchael and Cu- 
coirighe O’Clerighe, Maurice and Fear- 
feafa Conry, aiithors of the Annals of 
Donegal^ 

Foutlerlsiii. A* communistic sys- 
tem, BO called from Ghdrles Fourier, of 
Besan^. According to Fourier, all the 
world was to be cantoned into groups, 
joalled phalansteries, consisting each of 
400 families or 1,800 individuals, who 
were to live in a common edifice, fur- 
itfshed witib workriiopsi studios, and 
all sources of amusement. The several 
groups were at the same time to be 
ossoc^ted together under a unitary 
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ovcmmoxit, liko the Cantons of Ssritzer- 
fand or the States of America. Only one 
was to bo admitted ; all the 
{Tains of eacli phalanstery were to belong 
to tlie coinmun purse ; and though talent 
and iudusti-y were to be rewarded, no 
one was to bo suffered to remain indi- 
gent, or witlioiit the enjoyment of cer- 
bfiii luxuries and public amusement 
(1772-1837). 

Fou'rlerists. French communists, so 
called from Charles Fourier. (See above.) 

.Fourteen, in its connection with 
Henri IV. and Louis XIV. The follow- 
ing arc cui ious and strange coincidences : 

Hknui IV. 

1 1 l«>r UM m I lu* name Trenri-ilc-lV)iirboi) He wag 
the urli kinK of France lunl Navarre on the 
extinction (if the family of Na^ft^re. He wag 
li.irn on Dec. 11, the gmn of which jeav 
nmoiinig to 14 . Jk* WHgaggnHBinntcil on Mhi m. 
1(>M ; and lived i iiincB H yeai'g, 14 woeka, and 
i Mines 1 1 dii>g. 

14 .Mi\, l.VtV, was born Marguerite dc Viilois, hig 
flissi wife 

11 M.'m. l.'iKs tin' rariaiiUiK rogo in revolt againgt 
liini, iMuaugc lie wng a ‘Mioretic " 

1 1 Mill ell, 15110, lie W(»n the great Imttle of I\r.v. 

1 1 Mav, l.v.K). wag urganigeil n grnud e<;el(‘«iagtu‘al 
and inilil:ir.\ demonic ration ngaiimi him, Inch 
(hove hnn from flie fauboiirga of ParM. 

II Nov., l.*ilio, ilie Kixleeij took iiii oatb to Uic 
rarhiT than gnbinli ton “heretic'* king. 

1 1 w.ig (Trcgoi'i H I V who iggued a JiulIe.K(*luding 
lleiiri fioni tin' throne. 

It Nov , i.vrj, till* ]*arig |jni lenient regigtoicd the 
1>ii))ul Dill). 

14 Dec , l.MiM, tlie Duke of Savoy was rocomnled to 
Henri TV. 

llSi'iit., Ifliw, wfiH Impilgod the daunhin (after- 
wards Louis XTTI.l, aon of Henri IV. 

II May, loUklkmi'i \mi 8 HHiMKgiiiatcd hyKavalilac. 

For the dates gee Jltstotre, do France, by Bordier 
Hiiil (Uiurion (IHoiO. 

Louis XIV. ^ 

mil of the name. Ho mounted the tlir^o 164.% 
the gnin of vihlcb Ijgures e(|ualg 14. fie died 
171.5, the gum of wmch flgiirtM uIho C(|ualg H. 
He reigned 77 years, the gum of wliieh two 
J 1 giiix‘g ciiualg 14. He AvaB born 163 h. died 1715, 
widt h added idgnthcr e<ninlB SJk'Wl, the Biiin of 
which llgiircH comes tif 14. Huch a Htraiigo 
luiiibniatioij is prohahly williout. jiarallol. 

Fourteen Hundred (A Stock Ex- 
change traruiug). It is to mve notice 
that a stranger 1ms entered ’Change. 
The term in use in Defoe’s time. 

Fourth Estate of the Bealm ( TAe). 
The daily press. ThSmost powerful of 
all. Burke, referring to the Bewrtors’ 
(iallery, said, “ Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate, more important than them 

Fourth of Jnly (Tbe). The great 
national holiday of the United States of 
America. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was July 4, 1776. 

Fowler (Een^ the lowhr), 
rich I. , Kiug.pi^ GTermany, wae so 
because when the deputies announced to 
him his election to the throne, they 


found him fowling with a hawk on his 
fist (876, 919-936): 

7 This tradition is not mentioned by 
any historian before the eleventh cen- 
tury ; but since that period numerous 
writers have repeated the story. He 
was called in Latin, llenrious Auceps, 

Fox (The oUl). Marshal Soult was so 
nicknumdn, from his strategic talents 
and fertility of resources. (1709-1851.) 
(See Eeynabd.) 

Fox. Antipathy to foxes, Si)Gakmg 
of natural untipatliios, Shakespeare 
makes Sliylock say : 

“ Some nuMi there be love not a gaping vig, 
8ome tJiat are umd if they behold a eat.'* 

Tycho Brahe would faint at sight of a 
foXy Marshal d’Albrot at siglit of u piffy 
Henri III. at sight of a cat, 
Antipathy.) • 

A trisc fox iviU never rob his neigh~ 
bourns hen-roost y because it would soon 
be found out. He goes farther from 
liomc wliere he is not known. 

JCvery fox must pay hts skin to the 
furrier. The crafty shall be taken in 
tlieir own wiliuess. 

“ Tutie le ^ olpi al trovano in pclllcarln.’’— Jtolitbi 
proverb 

To set a fox to keep the geese. (Latin, 
“ Ovem liipo emmitterc,''*) He entrusted 
Ills inouev to sharjiorB. 

Fox (That), So our Lord called Herod 
Antipas, whose crafty policy was time 
pointed at, “ Go ye, and tell that fox, 
behold, I cast out devils ” (St. Luke xiii. 
32). (B.c. 4— A.D. 39.) 

V Herod Agriiipa I. (a.d. 41-44.) 
Horod Agnppa II. (A.n. 62-100.) 

Fox. An Old English broadsword. 

'■ 7 A (K)rresi>ondeiit of Notes and Que- 
lies (May 2na, 1891, p. 3i3G) says: “ Tlie 
swords were mauufucturod by Julian 
del Hei ox Toledo, whose trade-mark 
was a little dog, mistaken for a fox.” 
The usual derivation is the Latin fa/Xf 
French fauchony o\xr falchion. 

“ O Bignicnr Dew, tbou dicet on point nf Xux, 

Except, O Bignfeur, tlioa do give to me 

Egregious rauBom.^’ 

Shakespeare : Henry V., iv. 4 . 

“ J lied a Bword, ay, the flower of HmltliAeld for 
a BWord, a right fox r faitu.*'— Tiro Angry Women 
o/Abington (1590). • 

Fox (To). To steal or cheat; to 
fab; also “to shadow” a suspect: to 
watch without seeming so to do. A aog, 
a fox, and a weasel sleep, dli ^hey say, 
** with one eye open.” 

Fox-fire— i.e. fame or “ false Are,” 
tlie phosphoric light, without heat, 
which plays round decaying matter. 
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Fox-tail. I gave Idm a flap v ith a 
fux-tail. 1 rajolecl him ; made a fool of 
him. Tho fox-tail was one of the badges 
of the motley, and to Hup with a fox-tiul 
is to treat one like a fool. 

Fox’s Sleep (J). A .<!leep with one 
ey^^ on the g/n Assumed indiffer- 

ence to what is going on. {JSee above.) 

Foxed. A hook stained with reddish- 
hi-own marks is said to be foxed. Of 
eoiirse, flic stain is so called because it is 
of the rolour of a fox. 

Foxglove, eallcil by the Welsh 
7'>or//'.v glove and by the Trish Famf^bellsy 
is eitlier a corrujition of Folk’s glove — 
/,/■. the glove of the good folks or fairies, 
oj- ('ls(* of the Saxon fnx[<‘»\glofa y red or 
fox-coloured glove. (French, gants de 
yohe Dame.) , 

Foxites (2 syl.). The Quakers. So 
(‘ailed from (leorg(3 Fox, vvlio organised 
the sect (IGLM-lOyO). 

“ Ills /(iniKwl of <ipi)osiru»n sinfF, 

Km III a-t a ImiviIc. \\<mlil not loao its riifT.” 

Jh. Wolcott ll^rtvr Puidai] : The Jtazor HclUr. 

Foxy. Strong-Kinolling, or red-haired ; 
like a fox. 

Fra Dlav'olo (Michele Pozza). A 
c(!lebrat(’d brigand and renegade monk, 
who evaded pursuit for many years 
amidst the mountains of Calabria. (1700- 
181)0. ) Auber has made him the subject 
of an opera. 

FraoaosuB. Father of Fcrritgiis, the 
giant, and sou of Morgante. 

“ I’riiiinH I'lftt iiiuilani Kiamssns prolo uiKaiitis, 

St n pH iiliiii Moru'jinio \rini ali illo, 

(^tiii lifu’fliioi’oiu'iM ( :iMii»iiii:i' forn* Nolrii;ir, 

Cinii lino iiiillo lioininuin coljios fiaoassiM In 

lino. ' 

jn )lni Cocinun o e TMoyhitc Fofciifjo) : 

Histone Mocaionniuc (KURi). 

Fradu'blo [Jirnl/irr J)o((bi]y says 
S]»cnser, wooed and won Du^ssa {False- 
faith) : but one day, while she was 
liiithing, discovered lier to be a “ filthy 
old ling,” and resolved to leave her. 
False - faith instantly metamorphosed 
lum into a tree, and* ho will never be 
lelioved till “he can be bathed from 
the well of living water.” {Fanie 
QaeeuVy book i. 2.) 

Frame of Mind. Disposition. A 
pnntcv^s ii'nmo is a stand on which the 
type IS disposed ; a founder's frame is a 
iiiould into which inoltcn metal is dis- ^ 
loscd or poured ; a ivenrvr's frame is a i 
oom where the silk or thread is dis- 
posed or stretched for quilting, etc. ; a 
picinie framt' is an ornamental edging 
witliiii which the jneture is di.spo8ea ; a 
mental fi-aiue, therefore, is the boundary 


witliiit which the feelings of the mind 
are disposed. (Anglo-Saxon, /rmwi-«7/.) 

France. The heraldicj device of the 
city of Paris is a ship. As Sauvril says, 
“ Vile de Incite est fiite comme nn grand 
navire eiifonrc dans la vase, et evhoae an 
fil do Veau rci's le imlien de la Snnr." 
This form of a ship struck the heraldic 
scribes, who in the latter jiart of the 
Middle Ages emblazoned a hliip on the 
shield of Paris. 

Frances'ea. A Venetian maiden, 
daughter of Minotti, governor of (^oriiitji. 
She loved Alp, and triiMl to restore him 
to his country and faith ; but, as he ic- 
f used to ro(!aiJt, gave him uji, and died 
broken-hearted. {Jhjron : Siege oJ I'o- 
rinlh.) 

Franoes'oa da Rimini. Daughti^r 
of (iiiido da PolentUy Lord of Kavenna. 
Her story is told iti Dante’s Inferno 
(canto V. ). She was married to Lanciotto 
Malatesttt, Lord of Kiinini, but com- 
mitted adultery with I^aolo, her hu.s- 
band’s brother. Bot'u wei e put to death 
by him in 11189. Leigh Hunt has a 
poem, and Silvio Pellico a tragedy, on 
tho subject. 

Francis’s Distemper {St.), impe- 
cuniosity ; being moneyless. Tliose of 
the Order of St. I’rancis were not allowed 
to carry any money about them. 

“I wn%' anof Iht rriHc of i^onit l(‘iii(‘ti of St. Kraii- 
cIk’h iliHlriuiKT "—Itabelins : Puuiuy) lol, \ -Jl, 

Francis'eans, or Mm'oules (3 syl ). 
Founded in 1208 by St. Fiancis of Assisi, 
who culled povei^ ‘ ‘ his bride.” Poverty 
was tfte ruling principle of tho order. 
Duns Scotus, Koger Bacon, Cardinal 
Xiinenes, Onngauelli, etc., were of this 
order. • 

C’uUod Franciscavs, from tlic name of tbeiv 
fou Uriel 

Afiaeri/fH.from tboir profeHued bvimility. 
Grey Friars, Horn tbo colour of iboir 
outer Knrmeut. • 

„ j/enUicinits, beauiRo they were one of 
the or inoiidiet-xit, order 

„ Obsermuts, heeiiupe llivy strictly ol>- 
Borved the rule of povorii. 

V Tlie Francisc^ were known 

as Clares, or Poor Clares, Minoresses, 
Mendicants, and Urbanites. 

Flranglpn'nL A ^werful Roman 
family. So called from their benevolent 
distribution of bread during a famine. 

Frangipani. A delicious perfume, 
made of spices, orris-root, and musk, 
ill imitation of real Frangipani. Mutio 
Frangipani, the fiunous Italian botanist, 
visited the West Indies in 1493. The 
sailors perceived a delicious fra^an^e 
as they neared Antig’ua, and Mutio 
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told them it proceeded from tjie /V«- 
mvna Alha, The plant was re -named 
Franj^ipaiii, aud the distilled essence 
roccivoa the same name. 

Frangipani Pudding is pudding 
made of broken bread. {Frangerv^ to 
break ; panis, bread.) 

, Frank. A name given Iw the Turks, 
Greeks, and Arabs to any of the inhabi- 
tants of the western parts of Eitrope, as 
the English, Italians, Germans, Spani- 
ards, French, etc. 

• Frank Pledge. Neighbours bound 
ff)r eacli f)ther’B good conduct, llallani 
SM\s everv ten luen in a village were 
iiiii^worablc for each othei', and if one of 
them roinmittcd an offence the other 
nine were bound It) make reparation. 
Tlio word iiicaiis llie security given by 
Franklins or froo-moiu 

Frankeleynes Tale, in Chaucer, 
rcsenihles one in Boccaciuo (IhranicroUf 
Eay X. No. 5), and one in tlie fifth book 
of his I'/it/of’Ope. {Ser Douigen.) 

Frank'enstein (3 syl.). A young 
student, who inadt; a soulless inoiiBter 
out of frttginonts of men picked up from 
churcliyards and cliHsectuig-room-s, and 
endued" it with life by galvauisin. The 
Ule, written hy Mrs. Shelley, shows how 
the creature longed for sympathy, hut 
was Bhuniied by everyone. It w.'is only 
animal life, a ])arody on the creature 
man, iKiwerful for evil, and the iustrii- 
mont of dreadful retribution on the 
student, who usuriredethe prerogative of 
the Creator. • 

" Tin' Soiiiln'rii (’onfedemey will bo the houHoss 
iiiiMisiei ol Vmnkcnutviii^—CharleaSumun. 

V Mrs. Shelley, ^fortunately, has 
given no name to her monster, and 
thered’oro lie is not uufrequently culled 
“Frankenstein ’’ when alluded to. This, 
of coufsc, is an eiTor, hut Fraukonstein's 
monster ;s a clumsy substitute. 

“T I? would be iniiviBfiible fo control f bo 

Ki';iiil.i'iisi»'iri we Blioiild Imve onmuh eu cicftted/* 
“,S;r John LabbteU (ii sr^eecli, 

Frankforterfl. 'People of Frankfort. 

Franklin. ^ T/te Poluth Franklin. 
Tlmddeus CzacBU (1765-1813). 

Franknm'a Night. A night in June 
destructive to apple- and pear-trees. 
Tire tale is that one Fraukum offered 
sacrifice in his orchard for an extra fine 
crop, hut a blight ensued, and hia trees 
were unprbdfiictive. 

Frantic, Brain-struck (Greek, 


the heart as the seat of reason), madness 
being a disorder nf the understanding. 

" Cebcl'B frantic rites liiivc made tliem mnd," 

Spvimr, 

Frascrian. One of the oighty-ono 
celebrated literary characters of the U)th 
century published in Traarv's Magazine 
( 1 830- 1838) . Amongst them are Harrison 
Ainsworth, the conntoss of Blcssington, 
Brew'ster, Brougham, Bulwer, Campbell, 
Carlyle, Cobhott, Coleridge, Cruikshank, 
Allan Cunningham, D’lsraeli (both Istuie 
and Beiijainiu), Faraday, Gleig, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, Hobhouso, Hogg (the Ettriok 
shepherd), Tlujodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
Washington Irving, Knowles, Charles 
Laml), Miss Laiidon, Dr. LardmT, 
Lockhait, Harriot Martineau, Dr. 
Moir, Molosw'orth, Bobert Montgomei}, 
Thomas Moore, Jane l*ortor, Sir Wallir 
Scott, S3fdney Smith, Tnlfourd, Talley- 
rand, Alaric W^tts, Wordsworth, and 
others to the numbiir of cighty-onc. 

Fraaerian Group {Tht) consists of 
twenty-seven ptjrsons: Maginn. On his 
right Washington Irving, Mahoiiy, 
Gleig, Sir E. Brydges, CarJyle, iindt 
Count d’Orsny, On his left handy Barry 
Cornwall. Southey, Perceval Banks, 
Thackeray, t/hurchill, Serjeant Murphy, 
Macuish, and Harrison Ainsworth. O/h 
msUe are Coleridge, Hogg, Oalt, Dun- 
lop, Jerdan, Fraser, Crokor, Lockhart, 
Theodore Hook, Brewster, and Moir. 

F rater. An Ahram-maii (y.?.). 
(Latin, fr(Uei\ a brother, one of the 
same community or society.) 

Frat'eret'to. A fiend monlJonod hy 
Edgar itt the tragedy of King Lear. 

“Fmturettd nillpnie, ami icIIk iik* N’i'id la :ui 
aturler 1T1 lUi' biku of iljirkiioaa Tr.n, uiiioieiit, 
nnU beware of tbe foul Jleiiil."- An in. fi 

Frat'ery. The refectory of a nionns- 
terv, or chief room of a f rah r- ho use 
A Jraler^s a member of a fraternity or 
society of monks. {lAxtiiiy fraUr^ a bro- 
ther. ) 

Fratioel'llana [ Li (tie Tireth ran ) . A 
sect of the Middle Ages, wlio idaimcii to 
be the only true Church, and threw off 
all subjection to the I^upe, wliom they 
denounced as an apo.state. They wliolly 
disappeared in the fifteenth century. 

Fre'a. llie An^lo-Snxon form of 
Frigga, wife of Odiu. Our Friday is 
Frears daeg. 

Frae. A free and ea%y^. A, social 
gathering where persons meet together 
without formality to ohat and smoke. 

Fraa BeiiPb {francun Imnene). The 
widow’s right to a copyhold. It is not 
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a dowor or gift, but a free right iiide- 
pendeut of the will of the husband. 
Called bench because, upon acceding to 
the estate, slie becomes a teuout of the 
manor, and one of the benchers, i.e. 
persons who sit on the bench occupied 
by the parSn curue. 

Free Coup (in Scotland) means a 
piece of waste laud where rubbish may 
bo deposited free of charge. 

Free X#aiioea. Boving companies of 
knights, etc., who wandered from place 
to place, after the Crusades, selling their 
services to anyone wlio would i)ay for 
them. In Italy they were termed Con- 
dottie'ri. 

Free Lanoee ef Life {The), The 
Asposiaa of fasliion. Tlie fair frail 
demi-monde. 

Free Spirit. lircthrm of the Tree 
Spirit. A fanatical sect, between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries , diffused 
through Italy, France, and Gennany. 
They claimed “freedom of spirit,** and 
t bsiscd their claims on Boinans viii. 2-14, 

* ‘ The law of the Spirit hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.*’ 

Free Trade. The ApoetU of Free 
Trade, Kichard Cobden (1804-6S). 

Freebooter means a free rover. 
fDutch, huiten, to rove, whence rny- 
ouf ter ; German , fret batter^ etc. ) 

“Ills (orcem coufliBlcd ruomly of inisc peonlc 
and f roebooters." 

Weebolde. Fstates wdiich owe no 
duty or service to any lord but the sove- 
reign. {Sec Copyhold.) 

Freeman {Mr/t,). A name assumed 
by tlie Duchess of Marlborough in her 
con’cspondcuce with Queen Anne. The 
queen called herself Mrs. Morljj'. 

' Freeman of Bucka. A cuckold. 
The allusion is to the buck's hom. {Sec 
Horns.) 

Freeman's Quay. Drinking at 
j 'reeman^e Quay. ( Sec Drineino. ) ' 

Freemasons. In the Middle Ages 
a guild of masons specially employed in 
budding eliurchefl. Called “free’* be- 
cause exempted by sever^ papal bulls 
from the law's which bore upon common 
craftsmen, and exempt from the burdens 
throw n on the working classes. 

V St. Paul’s, London, in 604, and St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, in 605, wore built 
by Fieomasons. Guudnlph (bishop of 
Rochester), who built the white Tower, 
was a “ Grand Master ; ” so was Peter 


of Cole^hurch, architect of Old London 
Bridge. Henry VII. *8 chapel, West- 
minster, was the work of a Master 
Mason; so were Sir Thomas GrcKbim 

who planned the Royal Exchange), 

nigo Jones, and Sir Christopher Wren. 
Co vent Garden theati-e was founded in 
1808 by the Prince of Wales in his 
capacity of “ Grand Master. ” 

“ Before the bcKinniiig of the Utb oentnry tlie 
rorporatiAn of freeinHHoiiB wjih mu 
nr^nniHei] to have liad much influence on art," - 
,f. Feriinaaim: Hulotic Archteoloyf).\iA. \. i«»t n. 
chat>. viit. P.5S7. 

The lady Freemason was the IIoii. 
Miss Elizabeth St, Leger, daughter of* 
Lord Donerailo, W’ho (says the talc) liid 
liersclf in an emjity clock-case when the 
lodge w'as held in her father’s Imnse, 
and witnessed the proceedings. Slic was 
discovered, and compelled lo siiluiiit to 
initiation as a memher of the craft. 

Freeport {Sir Andrew). A London 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
great good sense. lie w as one of the 
members of the hypothetical club under 
wrhosc auspices the Speetaior was pub- 
lished. 

Freestone is Portland stone, which 
cuts freely in any direction. 

Freethinker. One who thinks 
unbiassed by revelation or ecclesiastical 
canons, os deists and atheists. 

“ AllKMBt iB HU old-faBhioiicil word. 1 am a 
f rwt hinkor 

Freezing-point. Wo generally 
moan by this expro.ssion that degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thennometor which indi- 
cates the temperaPirc of frozen w’ater— 
viz. 32^ above zero. If we mean any 
otlier liquid we add ^le name, as the 
freezing-point of milk, sulphuric ether, 
quicksilver, and so on. In Centigrade 
and Rc^aumur’s instruments zero marks 
tlie freezing-point. 

Freisohiitz (pronounce fry~^hooh), 
the freo-shooter, a legendary Gcnnan 
archer in league witli the JJsjiril, who 
gave him seven balls, six of Avhich wore 
to hit infallibly whatever the marksman 
aimed at, and tbeesevouth was to be 
directed aocordiug to the will of his co- 
partner. F. Kind made the libretto, 
and Weber set to music, Ihe opera based 
on the legend, called I)er Freischiltz. 

Freki and Cteri* The two wolves of 
Odin. 

French Cream. Brandy. In France 
it is extremely general to drink after 
diun^ a cup of coffee with a glass of 
brandy in it instead of cream. This* 
“ patent digester *’ is called a Gloria. ' 
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French Leave. To take Trench 
have. To take without askiDg leav or 
giving any equivalent. The allusion is 
to the Fi'ench soldiers, who in their 
invasions take what they require, and 
never wait to ask permission of the 
owners or pay any price for what they 
take. 

The French retort this courtesy hy 
calling a creditor an Englishman (mm 
Anglaifi)y a term in vogue in th^ siz« 
teeiith century, and used by Clement 
Marot. Even to the present hour, when 
ri man excuses himself from eutering a 
catd or theatre, because he is in debt, he 
says ; “ Aon, ncul je mis Angle ” (“I am 
cleared out 


‘ Et anjcuud’lMiy je faietz sollclter 
Tons me jiitBloys " 

OuiUaume Cretan (153p). 


FrencJ} h’ovc. Leaving a party, house, 
nr neighbourhood without biddmg pood- 
bye to anyone ; to slip away unnoticed. 


French of Stratford atte Bowo. 

English-French. 

“ And Froncli, Hhe [the nun] simk fn!, falre and 

fptyHly, 

After ibe scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Piirys w«« to lure nnknowc.” 
Chaucer; Canterhury Tales (T/ie,Prolopus). 

Frenohman. J)one like a Frenchman^ 
Umi and turn again (1 Henry T/., iii. 
4). The French arc usually satiiised by 
media?val English authors as a tickle, 
wavering nation. Dr. Johnson says he 
onco read a treatise the obiect of which 
was to show that a wcathereock is a 
satire on the word Oallus (a Gaul or 
cock) . 

Frenchman, e The nickname of a 
Frenchman is ‘‘ Crapaud ” 
“Johnny’' or ^Jean," “ Mossoo," 
“Robert Macaire” (y.v.) ; but of a 
Parisian “ Grenouillo ” (Frog), 
Beissotins. ) 

They Htaml erect, they dance whene’er they 
walk ; 

Monkey H^n uetioii, parroquetB in talk. ' 

^ Oaif ; Jipiatle jn, 

French Canadian, “ Jean Baptiste." 

French VShsantryy “ Jacques Bon- 
homme." 

French Iteformct's^ ttBrissotins" 

FroB'eo-patntlal’meanB fresh-point- 
ing, or rather paint applied to wails 
while the plaster is fresh and damp. 
Only so much plaster must be spread ns 
the artist can finish painting l^ore he 
retires for the day. There are three 
chambers in the Pope’s palace at Rome 
done in fresco by Raph^l Urbiiio and 
Julio Eoma^ at Fontainebleau ^ere 
is a famoas one^ containing the travels 
of Ulysses in sixty pieces, the work of 


several artists, os Bollamo'o, Martin 
House, and others. 

A fading fresetx' lierc demands a sigh.” 

1*01*6. 

Ftaahmaa, at college, is a man not 
salted. It was anciently a custom in the 
different colleges to play practical jokes 
on the new-comors. One of the most 
common was to assemble thorn in a room 
and make tbein deliver a speech. Those 
who acquitted tliomselves well had a 
cup of caudle ; those who passed mustier 
had a caudle with salt water ; the rest 
had tlie salt water only. Without s(!iui- 
ning BO deeply, “ fresh - imui " inuy 
simply mean a fresli or new student. 
{Sec J^EJAN.) 

Freston. An enchanter introduced 
into the romance of J)on Jtcha'nu of 
Greece. 

“Truly 1 tell whether it. waa Frentnn or 
Friaiiui ; but Huro 1 aSt that liiM name endi'd lit 
* t(»n.’ "—Don Qui,rote. 

Frey. Son of Niord, the Van. He 
was the Scandinavian god of fertility 
and peace, and the dispenser of rain. 
Frey was the patron god of Sweden and 
Iceland, lie rode on the boar Guilin - 
bursti, and his sword was self-acting. 

Geeda.) 

NiCrti waB not of tho A>ir. lie, with his mm 
ami (laugliter, nresi(U*d over the een. the clohdH, 
the air, and water generally. They neloiiued 
the Vauir. 

Freyja. Daughter of Niord, ^odde,ss 
of love. She was the wife of 0dm, who 
deserted her because she loved finery 
better than she loved her husband. Her 
chariot was drawn by two cats, and not 
by doves like the cor of Venus. {Scau^ 
dinavian myikologi/.) 

Friar. A curtal Friar. (Sec Cuii- 
TAL.) 

Friar, in printing. A part of the 
sheet which has fauecl to receive the 
ink, and 11 therefore left bhuik. As 
Caxtoii set up his pnntiiig-press in 
Westminster Abbey, it is but natural to 
suppose tliat mongs and friars should 
give foundation to some of the iiriuteru’ 
slang. {See Monk.) 

Friar Bungay is an historical cha- 
racter overlaid with legends. It is said 
that he “ raised mists and vapours which 
befriended Edward IV. at the )>attle of 
Barnet." 

“[Friar Bnnmiy Is] the person ifleathm of the 
charlatan (»f iseieaoo in the lAth cenwry.'*— tord 
Lyttm [Bulivcr Lyttonj : The Lust Sarom. 

FMar Bom'inlCtin Drvdea’s Spanish 
Ftiar, designed to ridicule the vices of 
tlie priesthood. 
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Friar Ger'und. Designed to lidi- 
eiil<! the pulpit oratory of Spain in the 
liighteoiith century ; full of quips and 
cranks, tricks and Ntai-llin^ monstrosi- 
ties. (jtm'ph IhIu : Lift' vf I i'mt iienind^ 
1711-17H3.) 

Fiior Jobn. A htll, lean, u'idc- 
moutlied, ItJiig-nosed friar of Sevilhi, 
who dispatched his matins with wonder- 
ful celerity, and run througfi his vigils 
quick(;r than any f>f his fraternity. He 
swore lustily, and was a Trojan to light. 
WluMi tlie army from Lei'iio pillaged the 
convent vineyard, Friar John stazed the 
staff of a cross and pummelled the 
rogiieH most lustily. Ho beat out the 
hraius of some, i rushcd tlic arms of 
oflicis, battered tlicir legs, cracked their 
libs, gaslied their faces, broke their 
thighs, tore IIkmi* jaws, dashed in th(‘ir 
tecdli, ilislocatcd theij* joints, that never 
eoni was so nutuk‘d by the tlircsher’s 
Hail as wire tlicso ]Mllag(^ra by the 
“ baton of the cross.” {RahcUiis : Gar- 
fjanlaa and Vantaijrnvl, book i. 27.) 

' If a i(>k<‘ inoro tlimi iisnallv l»r*»f.iiic i« (o he 
niterc 4 l, |•'vl^lr ,l<ihii iMtliehiKikesinnii . . A ina'is 

111' lew iliirss, ilehaui liei y, pi ofuiiili , and valoui." 

foiviua (^niiit»‘i ly Hevu'tr. 

Friar Lauronoo, in Shakosjicare^H 

Jiontco and Jnllct, 

Friar Rush. A house-sjiirit, sent 
from the inbunal regions in the seveii- 
teenth century to kcei> the monks and 
friars in the same state of wickedness 
they were then in. 'riic legends of this 
roystcrer luv of (Jermaii origin. {Hruder 
lUtUHvh^ brother Tijiple ) 

Friar Tuck. ClmiJain and steward 
of iioliiii Hood. Jiitroduced by Sir 
Walft'r Scott in Jranho^. He is a 
pudgy, pauncliy, humorous, self-iudul- 
gcut, and coinhativo clerical Falstalf. 
His costume consisted of a russet habit 
of the Franciscan order, u ^led cfu’ilod 
girdle witii gold tassel, red stockings, 
and a wallet. A friar was nicknamed 
tnrl\ hccauso his dress w'as tnvhd by a 
girdle at tlie waist. Tlius Chaucer 
says, Tucked ho Avas, ns is a frere 
aliout.” 

“ In tins onr HiuniMiH isli> 1 iliiiik tliort* is not one 

Hut Ito hnvh heui d soiuo talk of Utrodttud Little 

•lolm , 

Of Tn( k, tlio niciTi friar, w llMi lURiiy h sermon 

lundo 

ill pi'ime of Itolon Hood, liis out laws, and tlieij 

Oado.” i)i oifton : ]\fluonm»i, h, t.U 

Friar*! ReeL The outstanulng up- 
right stone at Stonehenge is so called, 
(xeoffrey of Monmouth sava the devil 
bought the utonos of an otd woman in 
Irelaiivl, w'rapjxjd thorn up in a wyth, and 


brought them to Salisbury plain. Just 
beffiuro he got to Mount Ambre the wyth 
broke, and one of the stones fell into lho 
Avon, the rest were carrictl to the plain. 
After the fiend had fixed them in tlie 
ground, lie cried out, “ No man will ever 
find out how these stones came here.” A 
friar ronlicd, “'fliat’s more than ihcc 
canst tell,” whereupon the foul fiend 
threw one of the stones at him And 
struck him on the heel. The sto7jc hI uck 
in the ground, and remains so to the 
present nour. 

Friar's Lanthorn. Sir W. Scott calls 
Jack o’Lanteni Friar Hush. This is*au 
error, as Uusli w'a.s a domestic .spirit, and 
not a field vsiiut fuUvt. He got adniif- 
tance into monasteries, and ]ila}cd the 
monks sad pranks, but is never called 
“Jack.” Sir Walter Scott seems to have 
considered Friar Kusli the same as “Friar 
with the Uusli (light),” and, thcrcloic, 
Friar with the Lantern or Will o’ the 
Wisp. 

“ Hotter wc Imd tlivoiitrli niirc Hiid IniHli 
llcon iuiitL(ira-U‘c| li> Knar UiihIi ” 

till Wiiltrr Sciitl : Miirumut 

V Milton also {\\\\)x& VAUcyro) calls 
Will o* the Wisj) a friar, })rob{ibly mean- 
ing Friar Iliish : 

“Hlio wii«t pincliod, and pnllf'd slie wiiii ; 

7\nd lie t)y li'riai’s iMiilera led ” 

but “Rusli” ill this name has nothing 
to do with the verb rush [iibout] or rusli 
[light] . It is the Gerina n nriidrr Jiansrh , 
called by the Scandinavians lirodvr Jtnns. 
(Scandinavian, runs, intoxication, in 
(Ttorman raUBvh, which show's us at once 
tliat Friar Busl^wii.s the spii-it of ineh- 
I'iety. («SVd? lioiJiN GooDFifiLLOW.) 

FHotb {hrothers], ^Applied to the four 
great religious orders Dominicans, 
Franciscans, AuffUBtinians, and Carme- 
lites. Later, a fifth ordor wuis added — 
that of the TrinitariaiiB. The first two 
were called lUavk and Grrif friurs, the 
Carmelites ■wore called White firiars, and 
the Trinitarians Vrutched fritys (-^.r.). 

Friars. {See Black.) * 

Friars Blajor {Fratres majo'res). 
The Domin’icans. • 

Friars Minor {Fratres 

The Froucis’eaus. 

Frlar*is Tale. A certain arehdcaeou 
had a sumpnour, who acteil as his secret 
ray, to bi-mg before him all offenders. 
One day as m was riding forth on his 
business he met tlic devil disguised as a 
yeo|pan, swore eternal friendship, and 
promised to “go snacks” with him. 
They first met a carter whose cart stuck 
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ill tho road, and lie cried in his v^gor, 
“ The devil take it, Vieth horse and cart 
and hay ! ” Soon the horse drew it out 
of tho hlough, and the man cried, “ God 
bless you, my brave boy ! *’ “ There,” 

said the devil, “ is my own true brother, 
the churl spake one tiling but bethought 
anothei-.” They next came to an old 
sci’ew, and the sumpnour declared he 
would siiuoe/.c twelve pence outjof her 
for sin, though of her ho knew no 
wrong;” so he knocked at her door 
and summoned her “for cai*smg ’* to 
the iindulracon’s court, but said ho 
w^ould overlook the matter for twadve 
ponce, but sliii jdoaded poverty and iin- 
incny. “ Tho foul liond fetch me 
if 1 cxciisi' thee,” said the sumpnour, 
wlicrcat the devil replied that he ivfjuld 
fetcli liiiii that vc'ry night, and, seizing 
liiiii round llie hody, made off w'ith him. 
{('huniry ' (\(ntcrbui'y Tah^t.) 

Fribble. An effominato coxeomh of 
weak iK'rvcs, in Garrick’s farce of Miss 
XU hiv Teens. 

Friday is ilio Mahometan Sabbath. 
It w'as tlio day on which Adam was 
created and our Lord was crucified. 
The Sabo'«aiJs consecrate it to Venus or 
Astartc. {Sec Frka.) 

V Friday is FT)(j^(l<v(f’=idieH Vcn'^ris^ 
called iu French Vendredi, which means 
llic same thing. It w'as regarded by the 
Scandinavians as the luckiest day of the 
week. {See hehir, Friday, VnlucJnj.) 

Friday. Fairies and all tho trilies of 
elves of every descrijitipn, according to 
niodimval romance, ni'e cumvertc^ into 
liideoiis animals dli Friday, jind remain 
so till Monday. romance of 

Cue r I no Mcsehi'no^ and others.) 

Jilack Friday. (AVcClack.) 

Long Friday^ Good T''riday, long being 
a synonvm of great. Thus Mrs. Quickly 
•says. ” ’Tis a long loan for a poor lone 
woman to beai- ” (2 Henry lY. li. 1), and 
the Scotel^njL) verb, “Between you and 
the long day the great or judg- 

ment day. Goo(W Friday in Banish is 
Lnuiffiedagy and in SWodish Ldngfredag. 

Friday. A man Fridety, A faithful 
and submissive atteifdaut,' ready to turn 
his hand to anything. 

My man Friday, Tlie young savage 
found by Robinson Crusoe on a Friday, 
and kept as his servant and companion 
on the desert island. 

Friday Straet (London). Tho street 
of fishmongers who served Friday mar- 
kets. {Stoiv.) 


Friday and Columbus. 

FHdny, Aiuxust Srd, I tut!, Oolumbiis Btarted on liis 
vttyHRO of . 

Frtdny, October ivMi, lliri, lie Mi'iit wiRliiotl land 
Fnda) , Juuunry 4tl», 14W1, he Bturled on itiH return 
louruey. 

Friday, March 12t.h, l-lwB, he nnfe]} arrl vod at PaloK. 
Friday, NoveiiiiM^r ssiid, 14I«, lie reached 
iiiola in Ilia Heeond expedition 
Friday, June lath, M94, he discolored the oontc 
ucut of Anicricii. 

Fridas^and the United States. 

Friday, .Tune I7th, 177."), was foiurhl the Iwiu le of 
Uiiukcr'H Hill. 

Fridar, .Inly 17lh, 177(1, the motion wuh made l>v' 
John Adams Hint the rutted Htates iiu> aiiil 
oiiRlit to be Independent, 

Pridnx , October I7th. 1777, Karato/xa Hiirrondeivd 
Friday, Hi'ploinher I'tind, ITsn, the treason of Ai- 
iiol«lwus expiisi'd. 

V To these Fridays slioiild be nddod : 

Pnd.av, .Inly l.'llh, |8(W. tho Great Knutvru fljub^d 
from Valent III, and on Kn<lii>, July 27tli, iMki, 
landed safely ^\lLhthe cable ni Heart’s liase, 
Newfoniidland. 

Friday a Ludky Day. Sir Wil- 
liam Ghurclull says, ” Friday is my lucky 
day. I was born, christened, marruttl, 
and kniglitcd on that dav ; and all my 
best accidents have befallen mo on a 
Fridity.” 

V In Scotland Friday is a choice day 
for weddings. Not so in England, 

Jle who laughs on Friday will weep on 
Sunday. Sorrow follow's in the wako 
of joy. Tho line is taken from Ilaciuo’s 
comedy of Les Flaidmrs. 

Friday* an Unluoky Day. Becauso 
it was tho day of pur Lord’s crucifixion : 
it is accordingly a fast-day in the lionitiu 
CathoUc Church. Soaraes says, “ Adam 
and Evo ete tho forbidden fruit on a 
Friday, and died on a Friday.” {Anglo~ 
Saxon ChuM, p. 2.55.) 

“But oilce on a Friilny ( tii e> er they 9'i\ ), 

A dny when misfoituim is iipti'Sf lo fall ’ 

Siuv : Quod Dug of lirttK, shviiz.-). .'1. 

V In Spain, Friday is held to bn tin 
unlucky tjpy. So is it esteemed by 
Buddhists and Brahmins. Tho old Ro- 
mans called it xw/dsiusj from the utter 
overtlirow' of their tirmy at Gallia Nar- 
boneihsis. And in England the proverb is 
tliat a Friday moon brings foul weather. 

Friend {A). The second in a duel, 
08 “ Name your friend,” “ Captain B. 
acted as his friend.” 

“Mr. Baillie ww to have acted na Dlanicli’s 
friend, if there had tieen a duel between that 
vtateBiiian and PanicI O'Connell.*’ 
paragraph (December, isa^j. 

Tfelter kind^ frend than freik^ kinde 
(motto of the Waterton family) means 
** better kind friend {i,e, neighbour) than 
a kinsman who dwells in foreign parts.” 
Probably it is Prov. kxvii 10, “ Better 
is a neighbour that is near, than a 
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>)rothcr far off.” In which case frmid 
would bo = HtrangoB. Better a kind 
friend than a kinsman who is a stranger. 

Friend at Court properly moans a 
friend in a court of law who watchqs tho 
trial, and tells the judge if he can nose 
out an error; but the term is more 
generally applied to a friend in the 
royal court, who will whisper a good 
word for you to the sovereign at the 
proper place and season. Amicus 
CUEIJE.) 

Friend In Need (^A), A friend in 
need ts a friend mdeef ^^Anitcus eertns 
in re in cert a cermticr.*' 

Friend of Man. Marquis de Mira- 
beau. So called from one of his works, 
J/Aini dea Jfnmmes (5 vols.). Tliis was 
tho father of tho grci^t Mirabeau, colled 
by Baniavo ”the Shakcsj»earo of elo- 
quence.” (1716-1789.) 

Friends . . . Enemies. Our friends 
the enemi/. When, on April 1, 1814, the 
allied armies entered I^iria, Sir George 
JaekBon tells us he heard a viva pass 
along tho streets, and tho shout 
anm^ ma ennmis'^ 

Friendly Suit (vl). A suit brought 
by a creditor against an executor, to 
compel all tho creditors to accept an 
equal distribution of tho assets. 

Friendship {Exnnipka of ) : 

AobiiloH nml Piitruclon, Greckit. 

Atnyfliind Aiiiylioii Iendal JJistory 

naooio (Pra li’irtlioloniew) iintl Alarlotto, arliata. 
ItiiNil iiiui Orf'Nfory 
Hul'kc and 1)r. Jolmson. 

('brirtt. iiiui tlic “BolovM (lisn'irU'," A’tru’ Tt'HU%- 
nient 

Daini)n and ryrlUns, Surariffiaiift. 

Uav 1(1 and .IniuvUian. Gltl Tr^tanicut. 

DioinGiICa and Htlu’n.UoH, 

KpamlnonUnti and PolniddHX, Orrehit 
< {(lotlie and Schiller. (See Cwli/h : Svh ilUr, p. IttR ) 
Hadrian aud AntinduH. « 

IlarniodTos aud AnsroKltnn. Gwhe, 

HercuU’'( [Hin’iiklGHj ami Grfrkg. 

IdoinGiiciia <4 nyl.) and M(*rliin, Gnvks. 

Maurice \h\ J) ), and Rtnirslcy. 

Moutai».Mie and EtKMino de la UuCtie, Fvench. 

Nisns and Kiir.\4lui(, Tnnong. 

Pyl.ldGiiund Orests'*. O’yftks. 

Siicharisaa and Auidrct, 
aeptiinloH and Atuvnd<‘r, CJrrtks. 

ThcweuB (3 liyl.l and P.vntliO.iH, fJrerks. 

William of OranKC and Ik'iitiuck. (See ATacaa^ftf .* 
Mittoru, i. 1). 411.) 

Friendships Brekeit (Eng. Hist.) . 

Klizabcth and the Earl nf Eaaox. 

Henry 1 1. and Tlinniaa Ilecket. • 

Henry VIIT. and Cardinal WuWcy. 

Newman (J. H.) and Whately. \ 

Wesley and WhuetleUl. ' 

V Other examples iu other histories 
might be added ; os 
Bratus and Cjeaar. 

IH. and Otho jr. fSee Milnum : ladn 
Ckrietiauity, ^•x)L V. p, S81.> 


Fr^ga, in tho genealogy of .^sir, 
is the supreme goddess, wife of Odin, 
and daughter of tho giant Fidrgwyn. 
She presides over marriages, and may 
be called the Juno of Asgard. (Seandi- 
navian mythology^) 

FrlUngl. The second rank of people 
among tho ancient Saxons. {Sec Enqi- 
111^01!) 

FHnge. The Jews wore fringes to 
their garments. These fringes on the 
garments of tlio priests were accouTi ted 
sacred, and were touched b}' the (‘oinmon 
people as a chann. Hence the desire ’of 
the woman who had the issue of blood 
to touch the fringe of our Lord's gai- 
inoiit. (Matt. ix. 20-22.) 

• 

Frippery. Rubbish of a tawdry clin - 
racter; wortliless tiniTV ; foolish levily. 
Afrtperer or fripperer is one who dents 
in" frippery, either to sell or clean (jld 
clothes. (French, friperu,, old clothes 
and cast-off furniture.) 

“ We kmm wlmt beloiitrs to a f» iniiory.” 

ShakfHecare : Teoipcut iv, 1. 

“ Old clotliea, rwat dresso*, tattered i-rncM, 
Whose works are e\*n the fiMp\aM'y of w u.” 

JU'ii JoiiHon, 

properly means rags and nil 
sorts of otlas and ends. French, fr^pe 
(a rag),^^ri/vH<f (old clothes and furni- 
ture), fritner (a broker of old clothes, 
etc.). Applied to i>astry. Eugene 
Grandot says, “ » Anjou ia *frippr* 
expnnie raevompaynement dtf pain, depnia 
Iv bnirre plna diaUnguev dcs frippes'^ 

FrlBket. Tile light frame of tho 
printi|»g-press, whicl^ folds dowm upon 
the tympun {q. r.) over the slieot of paper 
to be printeci. Its object is two-fold- - 
to hold tlie sheet in its place and to keep 
the margins clo&i. It is called fiisket 
because xifj'ialca or skips up and dow’u 
very rapidly—i.c, the pressman opens 
it and shuts it over with groaH alacrity, 
the movement being called ” flying the 
frisket.” • 

Frltli. By fnih aud felt. IW wold 
and wild, wood afM common. Frith is 
the Welsh frtth or fnz, and means a 
“ woody place.” fell is tl)o German 
fela (rock), and means barren or stony 
places, a common. 

Flitlitof (pron. Fnt^yoff) means 

peace-maker.” In the Icelandic myths 
lie manned Iiigeborg (/«-^c-Aoy'-c), the 
daughter of a petty king Norway, and 
widbw of Hring, to whose dominions ho 
succeeded. His adventures are recorded 
in the Saga which bears bis name, aud 
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which was written at the close of fiie 
tliLrteeiith century. 

Frithiofs Sword# Augurva'del 

(stream of awjuish). (tke SWOKD.) 

Frits (Old Fritz), Frederick II. the 
Great, King of Ftussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

Frog. A frog and mouse agreed to 
settle by single combat their cl£m8*to a 
marsh ; but, while they fought, a kite 
carried them both off. ; Fables^ 

clxviii.) 

• " Old .TCbou’h fjible, wlievp be told 

What fate unto the ntouiMi and frug befel." 

; Dante, cxxiii. 

Xie Frog is the Dutchman (not Fpneh- 
man) in Arbuthnot’s Itmtori/ of John 
Jiull. Frogs are called “Dutch nigltt- 
ingjilos.” 

Frog’s March. Carrying an obstrep- 
erous prisoner, face downwards, by his 
four limbs. 

Frogs. Frenchmen, pro^rly Paris- 
ians, So called i’mm their ancient heraldic 
device, wliich was three frogs or throe 
toads. “ Qu'en disent Ics (frenomlles ? 
—•What will the frogs (people of Paris) 
say?— was in 1791 a common court 
phrase at Versailles. There was a )ioint 
111 the pleasantry when Paris was a 
quagmire, called JAitv'Ua (mud-laud) 
hecauso, like frogs or toads, they lived 
in mud, hut now it is quite an anomtdy. 
(iSVtf Crapaud.) 

Frogs. The Lycian shepherds were 
changed into frogs for mocking Lato'na. 
(Ovia : Metamorphoses j vf. 4.) 

“ As w'hoii those liiudA yml wpre tranafonUpd ti) 
froRK 

Kailod ut Latuna's twiu-boni progotiy.*’ 

Milton: Sonnet, vii. 

It mag he all fan to j/o», hut it ia death 
to the frogs. The allusion is to the fable 
of a boy stoning frogs for his amusement. 

FroUo ^Archdeacon Claude). A priest 
who has a ^eat reputation for sanctity, 
but falls in Icfve with a gipsy girl, and 
pursues her with relentless persecution 
uecause she will not ymld to mm. ( Victor 
Hugo : Notre Dame (lePai'is.) 

Fronde (1 ^1.). A political squabble 
during the ministry of Cardinal Kaz'- 
arin, in the minority of Louis 'XIV. 
(1648-1653). The malcontents were 
called Frondmirs, from a wit^ illustra- 
tion of a councillor, who Said that they 
were “ like schoolboy who sling stones 
about the street- W hen no eye is uwn 
them they are bold as bullies ; out 
the moment a ^policeman* aj^roaches, 
away they scamper to the ditches for 


concealment (Montglat). The Fi*ench 
for a sling is frond*^ and for slingers, 
frondeurs. 

"It wiw ulreiidy true that the Kren<-h povoru- 
meut was a deBitoiisin . . . and as uix'eohcA and 
JamptauiH were launched hy iMiranna who tried to 
bide after they bml shot tfieir dart, aonie one 
rouiiMi'ed thoiu to cblltlrou with n Bliiitf (fronde^, 
who let lly a stone and niu awii>.”— C. M. Tonyv: 
Iliaioni of France, chap. \ ih. p. ISO, 

FrondeuY. A backbiter; one who 
throws stones at another. 

•“And what about Dicbltscli?’ bruaii aiudhor 
fi ondt'ur."— Vera, i>. IW. ; 

FrontPno. ( tiec House. ) 

Frost. Jack Frost. The personifica- 
tion of frost. 

" .lack KroHt looked forth one milJ, clear night, 

And he Haul, ‘Nf)\v J shall be out of Hittlit , 

8 oo\er the vnlloi and ovei the homlit 
111 silence I’ll take niy vay.' " 

Alies OouUl 

Frost Saints. (See Ice Saints.) 

Froth (plaster). “A foolish gentle- 
man ” in Mrasitre for Measure. 

Lord Froth. A pompous coxcomb in 
The Double Dealer ^ by Congreve. 

Fronde’s Cat. This cat wanted to 
know' what w'as good for life, and every- 
one gave lior queer answers. The owl 
said, “ Meditate, O cat ; ” and so she 
tried to think which could have come 
first, the fowl or the egg. (Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,) 

“If l wore to auk, like Fronde’s cat / Wlint Ih iiiy 
duty?' >ou Would answer, I Muppobe, like tie* 
snmicious aiiiuial in the iiarnhie, ’ Uet >oiir lesu 
diuncr .... tliiitisnu dut>,l buppohc.' 

Lyail: Donoiuu, chap. ix. 

Frosea Music. Architecture. So 
called by F. Schlegel. 

Frosen Words appears to have been 
a household joke with the am;icnt 
Greeks, for Antipiraniis applies it to the 
disconrses of Plato : “As the cold of 
certain cities is so intense tliat it freezes 
the veiT words we utter, wliich remain 
congoafed tm the heat of summer thaws 
them, BO the mind of youth is so 
thoughtless tliat the wisdom of Plato 
lies there frozen, as it were, till it^is 
thawed by the ripened judgment of 
mature age.” (Pttetarrh*s Morals.) 

••The moment their liarkn were turnctl, lit Me 
Jacob thawed, and renewed hiH rTyiutf Xvoiii tJi" 

a unt where Qiiilp had fro/,^ii liini." — Dn-keun ; 
d Ctiriosifv nho)\ 

“ Trnth in perKMi doth nm>ear 
Like words conviMilea in northern air ” 

^ Sutler. Hudu/rtts, pt. 1, 1, llttes 14?-s, 

Everyone kn^s the incident of the 
^^frozen horn” plated by Munch^umt. 

, V Pantagmcl and his conipanibns, on 
the confines of the Frozen Sea, heard the 
uproar of abaitle, which had been frozen 
the preceding winter, released by a thaw. 
(Rftoelaiet Pantagntel^ bookir. chap. 66.) 
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Fnimen'tlUB (St.). Apostle of Ethi- 
opia and tiie Abystauiaus in tiic fourth 
century. 

Pry. Children (a word of contempt). 
Oet au'ti}/, ymi yonny fry. It means pro- 
perly a crowd of young fishes, and its 
application to childi'eu should be limited 
to those that obstruct your i)ath, crowd 
about you, or stuncf in^ your way. 
(French, spawii.) 

Noilnmj to fry n ith (French). No- 
thing t(» eat ; nothing to live on. (See 
AVlDE-NOSTJlILS.) 

Frying-pan. Out of the fryiny-ymi 
into the Jnr. Jii trying to extricate 
youisclf troni oik* I'vil, you fell into a 
greater. 'Hic Grci'ks u.Mcd to say, “ < )iit 
of the smoke into the tlaiiie ; ” and Iho 
French say, “ Tombre ite hi poilc dau\ la 
brafne.^* 

Fub. To stcid, to }»rig. (French, 
foaibt^ “a Jew who conceals a tiap;'* 
fvarbei'y “to cheat;” foar^ “a false 
pocket for conci'aling stolen goods.”) 

Fuohs fa fu.t \. A freshman of tlio 
first year iu the (ii'nnaii University. In 
the Hccoud year he is called a Jiurseh. 

Fu^e. Not true, stuff, inako-np. 
(Gaelic, j/'ay, (lecei»tion ; \Vclsh, .//h/7, 
pretence; whence fia/iar. a pretender 
or deceiver.) A word of contomiit be- 
stowed on cue who says what is absurd 
or untrue. A favourite expression of 
Mr. Burchcll in the f'ieat (flf’akvfithl. 

Fudge Family. A scries of metri- 
cal epistles by I’lioinas Moore, puqiort- 
iug to be w ritten by a family on a visit 
to Fari.s. ISequel, The I'lidye Fannly vi 
J^nyfand. 

FueL Addiay fad to fire. Saying or 
doing something to increase the auger 
of a pei’son already angry. The French 
say, “pouring oil on fire.” ^ 

Fuga od Sallees (A). An affecta- 
tion or pretence of denial ; as, when 
Uiesar thrice refused the crow'n in the 
Ln']»eroaI. A “ nolo opiscoiiuri.” The 
allusion is to — 

" Mm1(i nio iH'Mt, iKHcIxn pnell.a, 

I'ji fujjit fill Ei-ilkVi*, ct lie cunit auto vldl^ri *’ 
Vngil ; Erltfija, iit. 04, av 

“Oninincr w-hh not proiniroJ for bo grout juul 
HiHlilon MU oIoiMtiou Uiulcf proteiiop that tlio 
king BafTMirB si ill iviiunea liig proBemi' ahrmd, 
lo* t:irrK*il six niontlis loiKT’r. In lli»* Iumh’ t)i«t 
Honij miglit lousign tin* ojoslor to sonie otlier 
lianiV riim* WHS no iiiroi-tHi\f>u in /wf/a 

od A^nihuiou is ina\c of Bterner stuff 

tliuii tilt' snii'it of Craiiuier.”— /n«wf ; Jir/ormation 
in lugUnd, 133. 

Fuggers. Gorman merchants, pro- 
verbial for tlieir great wealth. “Rich 
as a Fxigger ” is common in Old English 


dri^iatists. Charles V. introduced some 
of the family into Spam, whore they 
.suijenuteuded the mines. 

“I am neither an Indmn ineii'liuiit, imr jol n 
Fugirer, hut u poor hoy like joiiiHolf Gnumnn 
d'Alfarwhe. 

Fugleman means properly wingmaii, 
but is applied to a soldier who stands in 
front of men at drill to show them what 
to do. Their proper and original jiost 
was'in front of the right wing. (German, 
Ftuyclf a wing.) 

FulbamB, or Fullams. Loaded dice ; 
so called from the suburh where 'the 
Bi.shop of London rc.sidcs, w’hicli, iu Ihc 
reign of Queon Elizahcth, was the most 
notorion.s p!»ice for blacklegs in all 
Epgland. Dice made with a cinoly 
w'ere called “gourds ” Those made to 
throw the high numbers (from five to 
tw'olve) wmre called “high fullaniN” 
or “gourds,” and those made tf) Ihiovv 
the low iiumbers (from ace to four) w ero 
termed “ low fullams ” or “ gourds.” 

“ For (urniiMl ami fiillaiii Imhls 
And ‘ lugli ’ .'iud * Jinv ’ hciirui Ic t lie i irli iiml ixuir." 

Shnhrt'HjH are : Mtinj U’livd of h nuimn, i a. 

Fttlhamtt. Make-believes ; bo called 
from false or loaded dice. (See above.) 

'‘Fiilhnms of iioctir lltMioii ’’ 

Hutler : Jladihuie, ii 1 
** Have their fnlliiiinH at LNinimund 
Ui uiiKlit up to do I lioir fents at Imml " 
JtHtln ; Vroii (iamiucf. 

Full Cry. When all the hounds hiivo 
caught (he scent, and give tongue iu 
chorus. 

Full Dres^i. The dross worn on 
occasions of ceremony. If a man lias 
no sf^ecial costume, bis “full dre.ss” is 
a suit of black, open waiscoat, swalb^w- 
tailodcoat, white neckcloth, and patont- 
leathor boots oixhalf -boots, Acadcmiculs 
are worn in the Univorsitiesand on offi- 
cial occasions ; and full militaiy dress is 
w'om when an officer is oi;, duty, at 
court, and at official fctei^, but other- 
wise, “ evening dress ” suffitos. 

Full Fig (/>/). “ Fa yi'nnde tejiae.** 
Probably the contraction of 

figure iu books and journals of fashion, 
and full fig. would mean the height of 
fashion. It is outrageous to refer the 
phrase to the fig-leaves used by Adam 
and Eve, by way of aprons. (See Fio.) 

Pull Swl^ (In), Fully at -work; 
very busy ; in full operation. 

Fulsome. “ Ful ” is the Anglo- 
Saxon ftil (foulness), not ftd (full) ; 
“ some is the affix meaning united with, 
the baste of something ; as, gladsome- 
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mettlesome, gamesome, lightsoj^e, 
frolicsome, etc., etc. 

"Nu {iiliJlarioD WH 8 too fulsojnrfor lierTEliza' 
llatiory bor i)OaiiL> too 
ar,‘t'u: Short llmtory oj IJurjUntfi, chap. viii. iM>e. 3 , 
p 37«5. 

Fum, or Ftutff htvtinq. One of the 
four symbolical animals supposed to 
j)resjdc over the destinies of the Cliinese 
Kill pile. It origiuuted from the clomeut 
of tire, was born in the Hill of the 
Halo, and has its body inscribed with 
tho live cardinal virtues. It lias the 
forepart of a goose, the hind- quartern of 
a slftg, the neck of a suako, tlie tail of a 
fish, the forehead of a fowl, the down of 
a <luck, the marks of a dragon, the back 
of a lortoise, the face of a swallow, tho 
beak of a cook, is alx)ut six cubits lii^h, 
and ]»erchea only on the woo-tunp tree. 
It is this curious orcaturo that is om- 
luoidercd on tlie dresses of cei'taiu man- 
diiriii.s. 

Fum the Fourth. George IV. 

‘‘.\iul where IS Fum ilii* Fourth, our loyiil 

iJyruu : Don Juan, xl. Is. 

Fu mage (2 syl.). A tax for having 
n tire, iiiontioned in Domesday Book, 
atul abolihhcd by William 111. (Latin, 
ftanKSj smoke.) 

Fume. In a fnme. In ill- temper, 
cspeciiilly from impatience. Tho French 
Buy, Dtiner ,sa?is in hue ; I’nincr sans 
pipe ” (to put oneself into a nige). 
Smoking with rage, or rather with the 
ineffectual vapour of auger. 

‘‘ A ' Kii,'uot, ii cMt coiimgculjc 
I’our tin lioiiiiiK' H\aiicureuU 
Kl luirilile (iiiant il b^mne." 

L An iiFu } (ji farce). 

Fun. 7o maKc^nn of. To mtike a 
hutl of ; to ridicule ; to play praiika on 
one. (Compare Irish fonn, dinight.) 

At/r Jkh. Thoro uglily, energetically, 
with delight. 

‘ i>u'.\ look at ihodiiuinercrats, sed wluit they'xc 
doiiep 

dest minpl} 1).\ Btiekro' togother like fun." 
Lunrll : JUuiu^Vuyent (FiTsi Bcrit'S i\ . ataiizn^). 

Fund. The sinking fund is money 
Bct asitle by the Government for paying 
t)ff a part of the uatKmal debt. Tins 
money is “sunk,” or withdrawn from 
circulation, for the bonds purchased by 
it are destroyed. 

Funds or Pufthr Funds. Money lent 
lit interest to Government on Govern- 
iiient security. It means the national 
stock, which is the foundation of its 
operations. 

fail tn fhff. funds is wlien the 
tittioii is lower than when it was last 
quoted. 


A rise in the funds is when tho quota- 
tion is higher than it, was before. 

To be ititeresttid in the funds is to have 
money in the public funds. 

To be out of ftindsy out of money. 

Funeral moans a torcldight ju-oces- 
siou (from tho Latin, fums^ a torch), 
because funerals among the Bomaus 
took place night by torchlight, that 
magistnitos and priests might not bn 
violated by seeing a corpse, and bo bo 

S reveiited i'rom performing tlieir sacred 
utics. 

“Fjinus fa finural], from funes or /uuahn 
[loiTbon] .... ongiiiiilly iiiiido of * 

AifttniH : Poiuau A7ttif{uitu-8 

Funeral Banquet, 'i'lio custom 
of giving a feast at funerals came to 
us from tho liomans, wdio not only 
feasted the friends of the deceased, but 
also distributed meuft to the 2iersons em- 
idoyod. 

" Thrift, thrift, Horatio ' the f unrml haked nmalB 
Jiid I oltliy funiiHh forth thr tiiurriiigu trihlCB." 

Shakatycum : Jlamtet, i. a. 

Funeral Gamas, rublic games w^ori 
held both in Grccco and Home in 
honour of the honoured dead. Examples 
of this custom are numerous : as at the 
death of Azan (son of Areas, father of 
the Arcadians) ; tho games instituted by 
Hercules at tho death of Pelops ; those 
hold at the death of (Kdqius ; the games 
held by Achilles in honour of liis friend 
Patroclos {Ifonier : Iliad, book xxiii.) ; 
those held by .®neas in honour of his 
father Anchls'es ( Vtr(fil : book 

V.) ; the ^mes held in honour of Mil- 
ti&des {lierodotos ) ; those in honour of 
Brasidas (Tkiicy dixies) \ and those in 
honour of TimolCon menti<»ued by Flu- 
tarch. The spectators at these games 
generally dressed in white. 

Fungo'BO. A character in FjVery 
Man %H His%Iliimour, by Ben Jonson. 

“ L'nlui'ky UA Fun«rtmi in ilie pliiy" 

Pope : hssaif on t'nticmu (3,'w). 

Funk. 7o be in a funk may bo the 
W^alloon “/a de fonk'zun," literally to 
“be in the smoke.” Colloquially to 
be in a state of trepidation from un- 
certainty or apprehension of evil. 

Funny Bon^ A pun on the word 
hilmerm. It is the inner condyle of 
the humerus ; orjto speak untechnically, 
the knob, or emarged end of the bone 
terminating 'wmre tho ulnar fko^'va is 
cxpose^l at the clliow; the enn^ bone. 
A knock on this bone at the elbow pro- 
duces a 2)uiuful sensation. 

Fur'belov. A corruption of falbala^ 
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a word in French, Italian, and Spanish 
to signify a sort of flounce. 

Flnuiict'd UD(I furbelowcd from head to foot.” 
— .1 dtliihni. 

Furoa. (See Fos8a and Fobkb.) 

Fnroam et Flagellum (gallows and 
whip). The meanest of all servile 
tenures, the bondman hoiiig at the lord^s 
nieicy, both life and limb, /See Fobes.) 

Furies ( '/Vie Th ree) . 'fisiphone ( Gael, 
or Avenger of blood), Alecto (Im- 
pluciible), and Mogmra (Disputatious). 
Tho best paintings of thesu divinities 
are those hy 11 tiiottino (Thomas di 
Stcfaiio) of Florence (lIj24-13i)C), Giulio 
Komiuio (1192-1540), Pietro da Cortona 
(1596-1009), and Titian (1177-1576). 

Furies of the Guillotine (The). 
The triootouses — that is, Frenchwomen 
who attended the Convention knitting, 
jiutl eiieouruged tlio Coiiiiauue in all 
their most bloodthirsty excesses. Never 
in any ago or any country did women so 
disgrace their sex. 

Furor. Sou of Occasion, an old hag, 
who wa.s (piito bald behind. Sir Guy on 
boimd him with a hundred iion chains 
and a hundred l^nots.” (Sjjenser : laerie 
QneniCf book ii.) 

Fusber'to. llmaldo^s sword is so 
called ill Orlando Furioso. (See Swoun.) 

“ Tlim awful sword wiis dear to liim us Diinn- 
du'ua or Fubla'i'ni to their rcsiiccthe iimstcrH.” 
-.So- W, Scott. 

Fusilier's. Foot-soldiors that used 
to l»e armed with a fusil or light musket. 
The word is now a misnomer, os the six 
British and two Indian regiments so 
called caiTy rifles like tlioso of the rest 
of tho infantry. 

Fuss. Much ado about nothing. 
(Anglo-Saxon, eager. ) 

"So full of tlgUTO. BO full of f.lSB, 

She Hcoiiiud ro lie nothing hut huBtle.” 

Hood. Misa Kilmansegg^ lurc lit. Btauza 12. 

Fustian. Stuff, bombast, preten- 
tious words. Properly, a sort of cotton 
velvet. (Fren cli, ftUat ne ; Spanish , //«- 
tm^ from Fustnt in Egypt, where the 
cloth was first made.) (See Bombast; 
Camelot.) 

' IJitscouvsc fitsiian with one's own shadow,” — 
S'jnkcitpeave : OthBllo, ii. a. v* 

’'Some sriu'vy qiuilnt roHection of fustian 
l>hrHHi>s, and uiiiandisb words.''— //ei/tcuod; Favre 
MaUU of th« ^xchame. ii. 2.¥ 

Fustian Words. \ Isaac Taylor 
thinks tl^ phrase means toper's words, 
and derives fustian from fitste^ Old 
French for a cask, whence ‘*fustv” 
(tasting of the cask). It may bo so, but 
we have numerous phrases (ferived from 


ma^rials of dress applied to speech, as 
velvet, satin, silken, etc. The mother 
of Artaxerxes said, “ Those who address 
kings must use silken words.” In 
French, faire patle de velour ''' means 
to fatten with velvet words in order to 
seduce or wiu pver. 

Futile (2 syl.) is that wliich will not 
hold together ; inconsistent. A futile 
scheme is a design conceived in tlie'miud 
which will not hold good in practice. 
(Latin, futio^ to run off like water, 
whmcQ yatUis.) (Sec Scheme.) 


O. 


G. This letter is the outline of a 
camel’s head and ne^'k. It is called in 
Hebrew ffunel (a camel). 

G.C.B. (See Bath.) 

G.H.V.Xt. on the coin of William IH.^ 
of the NetherlaiidN is Oroot Heriog Van 
Lnxemhurg (grand duko of Luxemliourg). 


G.O.Sf. The initial letters of Grand 
Old Man ; so Mr. Gladstone was called 
during his premiership 1881-1885. Lord 
Ilosebory fli-st used the expression 26th 
Apiil, 1882, and tho Bight Hon. Sir 
William Harcourt repeated it, 18th 
October, tlie same year ; since then it 
has become quite a synonym for tho 
proper name. 


Gab (g hard). The gift of the gah. 
Fluency of speech ; or, rather, the gift of 
boasting. (Frtach, gabet\ to gasconade ; 
Banish and Scotch,^ gah^ the mouth ; 
Gaelic;, gob : Irish, cab ; whence our gap 
and gape, gabble and gobble. The gable 
of a house is W^hcak,) 


" There was a good tiiM named Jub 
Who Jived In the laud of Uz, 

He had a good gift of the gob, 

The same tiiiug hapMued ub.” 

Book Of Job, by Jac/i. Boyd. 

“ Tbou art one of the knights of France, who 
hold it for glee and pastime to as they term 
it, ofjexploita that are boyond human iiower.”— 
Sir w. ScoU: The Talimuin, chap. ii. 


Gub’ardliie' syl.). A Jewisli 
coarse doak. (Spamsh, gavardina^ a 
long coarse doak.) 

” Yon call me misbelie\ er. cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish galiardine.” 

Shakespeare : Merchant of reiiiiie, i. 9. 


Ottbel^ OabeUe (y hai-d). A salt- 
tax. A word applied in French history 
to the monopoly of salt. All the salt 
made in France had to be brought to the 
Fo;^ warehouses, and was there sold at 
a price fixed by the Govenuuent. The 
imquity was that some provinces had to 
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my twice as much as otliers. Edward 
III. jokingly called this monopoly 
Philippe's Sahe law.” It waS abolished 
in 1789. (German, gabe^ a tax.) 

Gaberlnnzle, or A gaherlunzie man 
(y hard). A mendicant ; or, more strictly 
Hl^i^aking, one of the king's bedesmen, 
who were licensed l)eggars. The word 
gffban is French for “ a cloak mth tight 
sleeves and a hood.” Lunzie is a dimi- 
nutive of lainc (wool) ; so tiiat gaher~ 
fintzie means ‘‘coarse woollen gown.” 
Tliese bedesmen w'ere also called bhte- 
g^ivns from the colour of their 

cloaks. (Ht'c abov^'y Gabakdine.) 

Gabriel (jf hard), in Jewish uiytho- 
lo|n% is the angel of death to the favoured 
])cni>lo of God, the prince of fire* and 
thunder, luul the onlv angel that can 
Hi)oak Syriac and Chaldee. The Maho- 
met ana aill him the chief of the four 
fav'oured angels, and the spirit of truth. 

. Ill niediieval romance ho is the second of 
the Hijveii spiiits that stand before the 
(hroiic of Clod, and, as God’s mo3.seuger, 
cariios to heaven the ni-ayors of inon. 
{Jcrumlcni Jk'liveredy nook i.) Tho 
word means “power of God.” Milton 
makes him chief of the angelic guards 
placed over Paradise. 

“ lUilwixf tlK*«e M)cky pilhira GabrlH sat, 
t’liicf of llieangeli*' Kiwrtls.’* 

PariultHf L(nft, iv, MS-.VA 

Longfellow, in his Golden Legend^ 
makes liiin the angel of the moon, and 
uavs lie brings to man the gift of hope. 

‘ I Kin the .'in*r«*l of the itiiion . . , 

Nf'iiroitt. the nai tii, It ^m.v my 
Ttiiii hoMt iniiinincK tne lulttui^kt way. 

I bring liie gift of hope." * 

• Tm Miracle nan, h*l. 

V It was Gabriel who (wo are told in 
the Koran) took Mahomet to heaven on 
Al-borak (y.r.). and i^vealed to him his 
‘ ‘ prophetic low.” In the Old Testament 
(Tabriel is said to liaYe cj^ilainod to 
Daniel eertain vision.^ ; and in tho Kew 
Testament it was Gabriel who announced 
to ZachaHctf tho future birth of John 
the Baptfst, and that afterwards ap- 
peared to Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
(Luke i. 26, etc.) • 

GahrieVs horse, Haizum. 

GabrieVa hounday called also Gabble 
RalehcL TTild geeM. The noise of the 
beoU'goose {anaer aeoHmn) in flight is 
like that of a pads of hounds in full cry. 
The legend is that they are the souls of 
unbaptised children wandering through 
the air till the Day of Judgment. 

Gsb'rltfU*^ (3 syl. ; p^hard). LmBtUe 
^Gahrielle, Daughter of Antoine d’^- 
trues, grand-master of artillery, and 


governor of the He do France. Henri 
iV., towards the close of 1090, h^pened 
to sojourn for a night at tho Cfh&ieau 
do Coeuvres, and fell in love with 
Gabrielle, then nineteen years of ago. 
To throw a iliinsy veil over his intrigue, 
he married her to Damorval de Lian- 
court, created her Duchess do Beaufort, 
and took her to live with him at couri. 

“^barinauto n«brb*Il«, 

IVrctt do juillc danlii, 

Qiiaud la h'bdio ni’apnello 
A la Biute do Mara.'' Uowl IV. 

Gabri'na., in Orlando Fariosoy is a 
sort of Potipluir’s wife. (6Vr under 
Argeo.) Wlion Philander had un- 
wittingly killed her husband, Gabrina 
throutciied to deliver him np to the law 
uiileas ho married her ; an alternative 
tluit Philander accepted, but ore long 
slio tired of and poisoned him. Tlie 
whole aiTuir bci^ig brought to light, 
Gabrina w'as shut up in prison, imt, 
effecting her escape, waiultjred about 
tho country as an old liag. Knight after 
kuight had to defend her; but at lust 
she w\'ia committed to the charge of 
Odorico, who, to get rid ot her, hung 
her on an old elm. {See Odorico. ) 

Oa'brlQlet'ta {g hard). Govomess 
of Brittany, rescued by Am'adis of Gaul 
from the nauds of Balan, “ tho bravest 
and strongest of all the giants.” (Ama- 
dta of Gatdy bk. iv. ch. 129.) 

Gad (g hard). Gadding from place to 
place. Wandering from i/ilLar to post 
without any profitable purpose. 

“C4lvc water no neilbrr n wlckeil 

woman llt>erty to nliroad 
xx\. 

Gad-abont {A) . A person who spends 
day after day in frivolous visits, gadding 
from house to house. 

dad-fly IS not the roving but the 
goading fly. (Anglo-Saxon, gady a goad.) 

Gad-steeL Flemish steel. So called 
because it is wrought in gadsy or sniall 
bara. (Anglo-Saxon, gady a small bar or 
goad ; Icelandic, gaddVy a spike or good. ) 

“ X will (TO get a leaf of brass. 

And with a gad ot steel will write tlieiie words.*’ 
Hhakeepeare : Tttue Atidronlcus, iv. l. 

GadrtliUt in Kent, near Bochester. 
Famous for the attack of Sir Johu Fal- 
itaff and tbiee of his Imavish com- 
panions on a party of four travellere, 
whom they witibed of their purses. 
While the rJbbers were dividiim the 
qooil, P<dns find the PrinoJ of Wales 
set uj^n them, and “outflimed them 
from their prize ; ” and as for the “Her- 
cules of fl^,” he, ran and “roared for 
mercy, and still ran and roared,” says 
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tho prince, “ as ever I heard a hull- 
calf.” ( jrfidshill is also the name of one 
of til© thievish companions of Sir John. 
{Shah'Hpeai'e : 1 lienrp I ii. 4.) 

V Charles Dickens lived at Uadshill. 

Gaels. A contraction of (ianl-hrah 
(hidden rovers). The inhabitants of Scot- 
hand who inaintainod their ground in tho 
Highlands against tlic Celts. ^ 

Gaff (</ hard). Crooh'd as a fjnff. A 
gaflP ia an iron hook at tho end of a 
short polo, used for landing salmon, etc. 
The metal spurs of tightiug-cocks. In 
nautical language, a spar to 'which the 
head of a fore-and-aft sail is hent. 
( 7 >«wr 7 Sraman's Mnuituf^ ]i. 97.) (Irish, 
ff((f ; Spanish and Portuguese, (J*tj'a.') 

Gaffor {ij hard). A title of Jiddrcss, 
as ‘‘ (iaffer Grey,” “ Good-day, Gaffer.” 
Al)outo(iual to “niatcf.’* (Anglo-Saxon, 
r/r/err^, ii comrade.) Many think the 
\v ord is ‘ ‘ gni nd father. ’ ’ ( tiec G AMM Kii. ) 

“ if l )i:iil lMi( M (IhiuwukI fv i«ir, Oiiffov (ireon, 

If I liMil liur a lIxinMiiitl a;) car." 

) Gi‘n<u unit Itobtn Jtuiujh. 

Gags, in tlicatrical paTlaucc, are iu- 
terjxilatious. Wlieu Hamlet directs tho 
l»luyei's to say no more “than is set 
dovvn,“ Im cautions them against in- 
dulgence in gags, {Hnmkty hi, 2 .) 
(Dtihdi, to cackle. Compare 

Anglo-Saxon, /yew/;/, the jaw.) 

Gala Day iff hard). A festive day ; 
a day when people put on their best 
attire. (Spanish, court dre.ss ; 

Italian, finery ; French, (Jtda^ 

IKuni). ) 

Galactic Circle (7Vo') is to sidereal 
astronomy what the eclij»tic is to plaiiet- 
«rv astronomy. Tho Galaxy being tlie 
sidereal equator, the Galactic chcle is 
inclined to it at an angle of 63\ 

t 

Gol'aliadi or A/r Oalaad (,<7 haixl). 
Son of Sir Launcolot and Elaine, one of 
tlio Knights of the Round Table, so 
pine in life that he was successful in his 
search for the Sangrail. Tennyson has 
a poem on tho subject, cttlled The Iloh/ 

i %'Ut/. 

TlKTCtiivlaiid wit, with niaiili ffrace, 

Yft nijiuleii uieckutwftin liis nice.” 

.Mr ir. Scott : Bnda! oj ^^nctmain, ii. 13. 

Gal'aor ( Brother of Am'adis 
of Gaul, a gay libertine, \ whoso adven- 
tures fom a strong contract to those of 
the more serious hero. 

Galate'o. A sea-nymph, beloved by 
Polyphe'me, but herself in love witn 
Acis, Acis was crushed under a huge 


rock by the j[calous giant, and Galatea 
thro^ hersoli into the sea, wliere she 
joined her sister n^Tnphs. Carlo Mar- 
atti (l()2d-1713) depicted Galatea iu 
the sea and Polypheme sitting on a rock. 
Handel has an opera entitled Jns and 
Galatea, 

Garathe (3 syl.). Hector’s horse. 

“ There is a thimwinrt Tlecforw in ilie l!e!il ; 

Nam* heio he ttkht^ on (hiLaMii hl^ lici v, 

Aiirf there larks work." 

SkakMpvnre : Tioilm and ('1 1 sni'ln, \ n 

Galaacy (77/c). Tho “Milky Way.” 
A long white Uiiniiious track of siars 
Avhich seems to encompass the heaveii.s 
like a girdle. According to classic fuble, 
it is the path to the jialace of Zeus ( 1 sv 1.) 
or Jupiter. (Greek, //aA/, milk, genitive, 
yahijctus,) ^ 

A qaUixtj of hcaut\f. A cluster, as- 
senihly, or coterie of handsome wrunen. 

Gale's Compound. I'ou diu-cd glass 
mixed with gunpowder to render it nmi- 
explosive. Dr. Gale is the patentee. 

Galen (y/ hard). Galen saqa “ 
and llippor'ralSs “ The doctors 

dLsagrec, and who is to decide? Galen 
was a physician of Asia Minor in the 
second Christian century, lliiipoc'rales 
—a native of Cos, horn B.r. 460— was 
tho most celebrated jibysician of an- 
tiquity. 

Grtfcn, A generic name for an apotbe- 
cary. Galeuists prefer drugs (ealK'd 
Galoneal nmhvDm)^ Paracolsians use 
mineral medicines. 

Galeot'tl {Martins). Louis XI.’.s 
Italian astrologeK Being asked by tlie 
king If ho knew the,,day of bis own 
death, he “craftily replied that he could 
not name the exact du'V', Tuit he knew 
this much : it \p>uld be twcuty-four 
hours before the deceaso.of hia majesty. 
Thrasiillus, the sooth-sayer of Tiberius, 
Emperor of Rome, made vcrlailly the 
same answer to the same question. 

‘ Can th\ nreteiided skill a.-reriaii hour <»f 
tiilwe own dentil f » 

“ • Only hy referring to r he futo of unot her,” bKul 
Galeoiri. 

” • I understand not tlipie answer,’ wiiil Lou.'- 

Know then, O kins, ’V«utl Mhai thj* 

onb I ran tell with eeiiiuuiy enncerninsr luine 
own death, that itihall take jdaceexiictb i wenr,\ - 
four hoiira Ifefoiti your majesty’s.' ” 

Sir W. Scott: Quentin hurwnrii, chap. x.xi\. 

Gfdera'na (p hard), according to 
Ariosto, was 'wife of Charlemagne. 
{Orlando Fartosoy bk. xxi.) (See Cuarll- 
MAONE.) 

^ Gal^ro (2 syl.). Qae drnble allad-il 
fmre aiang cette paUre I (Whut business 
had he to be on that galley ?) This is • 
from MoUcre’s comedy of Lcs Fourberic^ 
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de Sea pin. Scapiii wants to l^ainboozle 
Gcronte out of liis money, and telA him 
tliat his master (Gt^ronte's son) is de- 
tained pritwmer on a Turkish gall^, 
wiiere he went out of curiosity. Ho 
adds, that unless the old man will 
ransom him, he will be taken to Algiers 
as a slave. Gdronte replies to all that 
Senpin urges, “ What business had he to 
go* on board the galley ? ” Tlie retort is 
given to those wlio beg money to help 
thorn out of difficulties w’hich they have 
brought on themselves. “I grant you 
are in trouble, but what right had you 
t<^ go on the galley V ” 

/ ’(Kjnc la urtlh'c. (See VootJE.) 

Galo'sus (<7 bard). A river of Piig'lia, 
not far from Tareutinn. The sheep that 
fo<r on the meadows of Gule'sus ^ero 
noted for their lino wool. (Horace: 
‘J (arnunam JAhn\ vi. 10.) 

Galiana (.7 haul). A Moorish prin- 
ross. H»'r father, King Gadalfe of 
"Tole’do, built for lier a imlacc on the 
'J’aguH so splendid that the phrase “ a 
palaoo of Galiana ” became i>rovcrbial 
111 Spain. 

Gallmau'firey or Galltmantlrcy (y 

Irird). A medley ; any confused jumble 
<d’ tilings ; but strictly speaking, a hotch- 
notch made up of all the scraps of the 
larder, (Freneli, galunafrec ; Spauish, 
mtlhfa^ “broken meaV* galloferoy a 
beggar.) 

" He wiKjH liotli liiicli iiM(] low, l)<»Ui rirhand poor, 

liiith Hiul okl, ono \Mlli iiiidtlMT, Ford ; 

lie l(i\ea tlij (riuh-iiiwfiy [:\ll sortHL'' 

J<lial,e.'*pcai r i^ervy ntvent It 1. 

Gall and Wo|;xnwood. Exf.i^mely 
di.sugicmble and annoying. 

“ K w.is ti iiiitcli rriftll and woiniwood to (lie 
f.iiiiil) . ' Ml 8. I.’. I yiiu JjiHtoii. 

Gall of BIAteraeilo (TVi^). The 
bitterest giief ; extreme affliction. The 
aiK'icnts taught that ^rief and joy were 
subject t(f the gall, ai^tion to the heart, 
knowdedge^o the kidneys, linger to the 
bile (one of fhe four humours of the 
body), and courage or timidity to the 
liver. Tlio gall of bitterness, like the 
lieart of hearts, means the bitter centre 
of bitterness, os the heart of hearts 
means the innermost recesses of the 
heart or affections. In the Acts it is 
used to signify “the sinfulness of sin/’ 
wliich lea!^ to the bitterest grief. 

“ T iirrccM\c tlion art. In (l»« icynll of biltornega, 
Hiid III the houd of iui<|Uir.v.'’~-Acla viii. rO. 

Gall of Plgoons. The stoiy goes 
that pigeons have no gall, because rlie 
dbvc sent from the ark by Noah burst 
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its gall out of grief, mid none of tho 
pigeon family have had a gall ever bince. 

•• For am’ the Kfood of Noah 
The dow Hhe had nne wi' " 

JamicMH : popnlar lialUui^ ( Lnrtil of Itnrhii'8 
Pauphti’T). 

Gall’s BeU (Si.). A four-sided l>rll, 
which was certainly in cxisteuco in tho 
seventh century, and is still shown in 
the monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Gallant' (g liard). Bravo, ^lolite, 
courteous, etc. (French, galant.) 

Gallery* 

galkig. To work for popularit}'. As 
an actor who sacrifices his autlior for 
popular applause, or a stump jiolitical 
oiator “ orates” to catch votes. 

“ Tlie instiint we heKin to think 'ahoiit sneieRH 
mill llie effei I of mir work- t-o jiliiy W'llh one 
on tlie Riillerv— we lone power, and loiich. nnd 
e\ei.\thin» eipe."- Uuayitni Kiplmy : Tin l.iyht 
thiii Failed. 

Galley (// hartf). A printer’s frame 
into which tyne from the stick (fj.r.) is 
emptied. In tiio galley the types appears 
only in columns ; it is subsequently di- 
vided into pages, and transft'rred to tho 
“chaso” ((/‘V.). (Fi'onchf gali'c.) 

Galley Penoe. Genoese coin brought 
cr\'«r by merchants (“ gollevincu who 
tisod t)io Galley Wharf, Tliaines Street. 
These pence, or rather halfpence, were 
larger than our own. 

Gal'lia 0/ hard). Franco. 

“ InuHMidintr hiiiiKs o'er (iiilliii'H huniMcd roust." 

Thoni8on: Hmmuei. 

GallTa Braooa'ta [iromerM Gaul]. 
Gallia Nai’boncn'sis was so called from 
the “ bracem ” or trousers wbit b the 
natives wore in common with the Scy- 
thians and il'ersians. 

Gallia Coma’ta. lliat iiart of (^aul 
wdiich belonged to the Konuiu emperor, 
and was governed by leg'aten (IcefaC))^ 
was BO called from the long hair (rtamt) 
worn by iTio inhabitants flowing over 
their Bhouldcrs, 

. 0alllC6'na». Tlie nine virgin priest- 
esses of tho Gallic oracle. By their 
charms th^y could raise the wind and 
waves, turn themselves into any animal 
form they liked, euro wounds and 
diseases, and pretlict future emits. 
(Gallic mgtkohgjf.) 

Gall'tolam {g hard). A phraso or 
sentence constr^ted after the French 
idiom; os, “waeii you shall have re- 
inmed homo yau will find a detter on 
your table.” Government documoiits 
are especially guilty of this fault. In 
St. Matt. XV. 32 is a GaUioism : “I have 
compassion on tho multitude, becaiiso 
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thrj/ continue witJi nio now throe days, 
find have nothing to eat/* (Compare 
iSt. Mark viii. 2. ) 

GalUoum MerlebnrgSD. French 
(j£ “ Stratford atto iJowe.’* 

“Tlin-o iHri Hiiriiipr whirh (si) tliry wij), if Rn.\- 
•Mi«‘ ttiKtrs, )i« uiiinW'rs Iiih Fronch [Onlliiv hnrtm- 
rimt/) , MM that when undone HiHSikH that iHiifOiftftP 
jU.M'e say licniieakB tin* French of Mni IhoioUKh 
[tlalhcum Mcrlehuma J."-- WaZ/cr Ja tfj. 

GaUigantus. A giant who lived 
with Hocus-Pocus in an enchanted 
crtstlo. By his magic ho rliariged men 
and women into duini) uninialK, amongst 
wliich w'UH a duke’s daugliter, changed 
into a roe. Jack the Giant Iviller, ar- 
rtiyed in liis cap, which rendered him 
iiivisihle, went to the castle and read the 
insi-ription : “ Whoever can this trumpet 
blow, will cause the giant’s ovei-throw.’* 
11(‘ seized the trumpet, blow a loud 
Mast, the castle folr down. Jack slew 
the giant, and was married soon after 
to the duke’s daughter, whom ho had 
rescued from the giant’s castle. (Jar/c 
the (iiant KilUr.) 

Gallimaufry. (Sec Oalimaufuey.) 

Galll'pot (// hard) means a glared 
lM)t, us f/d/ktytes (JJ syhj means glazed 
iilea. (Hutch, ylripofy glazed pot.) In 
farce and Jest it forms a hy-iiamo for an 
apothecary. 

Gallo-Berglcus. An annual register 
in Latin for Kuropenii circulation, lirst 
puhlishod in 1598. 

'•II If) hello I'd, 

And i>»lil fill' ni’W*) widi Hf* mnch itiHi^cnco 
Ah if 'iwfir will in ({nlli»-nt*lK>''n8." 

'J'htoniis Mai/ : Thv Jltiv. (IGlj.) 

Galloon. (Sec Oaddk’B.) 

Gall'oway (y hard). A horse less 
than lil’teeii hands liigli, of tJie breed 
which originally came from Galloway in 
Scotland. 

•• Thi iiHi hjin (loirnHiiilrH ' Know<n\T not GaMi>- 
unv imvM ?" ~Shttkt*sih'inr. i Hmrnl\ il. 4, 

•'Thi* knitflinsand I'siiiiiicH itrc well iiiimu((><] on 
Ihi'UO liRv iioiBoH, till* cuniniou iK'opIo on little 
Onllo\\;»js.'‘--M. AaniVr; Ifai/'ti rrmtimrt, liook i. 
\l\ 1'.";). 

GallowgloBS. An armed aervitor (or 
foot-soldier) of an ancient Irish chief. 

Gallos Nnmldlous (A). A turkey 
cock. Our common turkey comas 
neither from Turkey nor Numidia, but 
from North America. 

Ainl lH»UOt*k#‘d in borrnvreS phinnutp, lieiitrutK. 
ovpr biff pones os sifleninlyvns any ohl GnUus 
>'iiTniiiicu8 o\er tlie foruiyRiU^’— Fra. Olhe (loss}. 

Galore (2 Byl.,y ha^). A sailor^s 
term, mcNiuing in abundance. ** (Irii^, 
yo in abundance.) 

For ills Poll lie had triukete and gold galore, 

Besides of rrixo-iuoney unite ii store.” 

Jack Jiol/inaon. 


QttH vanlsm (y hard) . So culled from 
Louis Galva'ni, of Bologna. Signora 
Galvani in 1790 had frog-soup pre- 
scribed for her diet, and one day some 
skinned frogs which hap|^>cned to be 
placed near an electric mucliinc in motion 
cxliibited signs of vitality. This strange 
phenonj^on excited tho curiosity of 
the experimenter, W'ho subsequently 
noticed that similar convulsive etfects 
were produced when the cn])i»cr hooks 
oil which tho frogs were strung were 
suspended on tho iron hook of llio 
larder. Experiments being carefully 
conducted, sotm led to the dlscovciy of 
this imiMDrtant science. 

Galway Jury. An cnliglitened, 
iiid§pendeiit jury, llie cxpiossion fluis 
its birth in certain trials hold in Irelaud 
ill 1C35 upon the riglit of tho king to 
the counties of Ireland. Leiiriiu, Itos- 
common, Sligo and Mayo, gave judg- 
ment in favour of tlie Crown, biit Galway 
o]>i>o8ed it ; whereupon the sheriff was ' 
fined £1,000, and eacli of the jurors 
£4,000. 

Gam. (See Gakelon.) 

Ga'ma (y hard). V.isco da Gama, 
the Portuguese, was tlie first Euro})can 
navigator who doubled the Chihj of Good 
Hope. 

*' With Mich nmil bprs Ihc ihiruiffUanm f»'uwht .. . 

IniTHiiHUl Ifthoiiilfis' rounil tin* H(onii> Oapo.” 

Tfiimttrat : Summa. 

Vasco da Gama, Tho boro of 
Camociis’ l.m\ad. He is represented as 
sagacious, iiitpgpid, tender - hejti i ted, 

i iious^^fond of hi.s country, and holding 
lis tcmi)cr in full combiarid. He is also 
llio hero of Meyerbeer’s posthumous 
opera, UAfricainc, 

“ Giiiiui. raplAin of ttio ventiirouH lw.iul, * 

Of boiO einprlRe, and honi for hiKh cninmaml, 
W^bOfle iiianial ftn's, with hrudence clown tlicil, 
KuMiireil ihe uiiilen of fortune on htn eiile " 
CcimOiTnir ; Liu u1, hk, i. 

Gamahaii, a natural cameo, or intag- 
lio. ’Diepo stones (chiefly agate) contain 
natural repTCscutations of plants, land- 
scapes, or animals.^. Pliny tells us that 
the ** A^te of P^hus contained a 
ropresenmtion of the nine Muses, with 
Apollo in the midst. Paracelsus calls 
them natural talismans. Albertus Mag- 
nus makes mention of them, and Qaffa- 
Tet, in Ids Cancsiies tnotaiv, attributes to 
them magical powers. (French, caMaiea, 
from the oriental yai/iaaf/ia, cameKuiCy or 
camehouia,) 

magic was ranked as a science, 
certain conjunctions were called **Qa'' 
maheean unions.” 
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GamalleL lii 'I'alinud is mthor 
a story alrK)iit this pundit. Cffisar 
a^kod Gaiualiel bow it was tliat God 
robb<’d Adam in order to mako Kve. 
Ibimaliors daiif^litor iustantly roplicd, 
tho robbery was substituting a golden 
vrssol for an earthen one. 

Gambo'gc (2 syl., first y second 
// Soft), iso called from Combo'dia or 
Cniiiboja," whence it was first brought, 

Gamo ineliulcs hares, pheasants, 
pai grouse, hnalh-gaine, ormoor- 

giiiue, bl nek -game, and bustaide. {OftMtc 

% 1,2, Will. IV.) <AVc SroiiTiNO 
»Si:ason.) 

Gamo. 

'J'lco vnn phftf af that If you 

rlaV me 1 can claw you ; if you tMli’ow 
.stcmesatmel oaii do tho same to you. 
'Ilie Duke of Dtu kizighain led a mob to 
bienk tl>e ^YlIldows of the iScoteh 
I’lirilaua who came over with James I., 
but tlio PujitaiLH broke the windows of 
tlie duke's liuuse, and when ho com- 
pl'iiiKMl t(» the king, the British Solomon 
Hu<»t('d to liini the. proverb, “ TliohO who 
live in glass houses bhouldu’t throw 
stones,” 

arv malintj game of me. You iiro 
chufling me. (Anglo-Saxon, gamcn^ 
jist, aeutfing.) 

Gamo-lcg. A bad or lamo leg. 
QV'elsh, vam ; Iri^li, g(fiH^ bad, crooked.) 

*Gaine for a Sproo. Are mu game 
Jitr a fi^/rre / Are you inclincu to join 
in a bit of fun ? " 'i'lio aUusion. is to 
gMine-c<>ck.s, wbieb nove^show the white 
I'eatlier, but are always ready for ajight. 

GamdMis not wortb tho Candia 

C/h‘ ). Th»‘ effort is not W'orth making ; 
the re.sult will not pay Jor the trouble. 
(.SVr Candle.) 

Game's Afoot (The), The hare has 
stji't"'! ; yio oiitorpriEc lias began. 

“ I I- \ iMi HUiid like ^rtL'yljiinoUe in H)e 

Si 1.0 II! tier MijiMi lilt* iKart Tlie H»*ine » ufnut ! 

E'lll.iw h|«rit ■ And niH?n tlii* oliarjxe 

( i\ ‘i;i>U fui Hnm ! En^liuid ’ andSt.OceiffC.*” 

Nmke^eaio: Ifmm V., in. 1 . 

Gam'olyn (3 Kyl% g hard). Tlie 
youngest of the throe sons of Sir Johan 
de Bouiidys. On his doath-bed the old 
knight loft “five plowes of land” to 
each of his two elder sons, and the rest 
of hiH property to Gamelyn. The eldest 
took charge of the boy, but entreated 
him shamefully; and when Gamelyn, in 
Ids manhood, demanded of Itim hm 
heritage, tho elder brother exclain^d, 
“ Stand sUIL gadelyug, and hold%iy 
peace ! ” “1 am no gadelyug,” retorted 
the proud young bpint ; “ but the lawful 


son of a lady and true knight.” At this 
tho elder brother* sent ms sorvaiita to 
chastise tho youngling, but Gamelyn 
drove them off with “a nostel.” At a 
wrestling -match held in tiio neighbour- 
hood, young Gamelyn threw the chiun- 
jiiou, and carried off the prise ram ; but 
on reiudiing homo found the door shut 
against Uifi. Ho at once kicked down 
tlio door, and tlu*ew tho porter into a 
W'cll. 'J’he elder brother, by a mancnuvro, 
contrived to bind tho young scajicgraco 
to a ti’ce, and loft him two days without 
food ; but Adam, tho spencei', unloosed 
him, and Gamelyn fell uiion a l>arty of 
i^eclesiustievS wliu laid come to dine W'ilh 
Ids brother, “sprinkling holy water on 
tlio gu(‘Kt« witli his stout oaken cudgel.” 
The sheriff now sent to take Gamelyn 
anil Adum into custody ; but they fled 
into the wood.s and came upon a party 
of forc'stors sitting at meat. I'he captain 
gave them weli'ome, and in time (iame- 
lyn rose to bo “ king of the outlaws.” 
Hi.s brother, being now sheriff, would 
have put him to death, but (iamolyu 
constituted himself a lynch judge, and 
hanged liis brother. After this the king 
appointed him chief ranger, and he 
Timrned, This tide is Uie foundation of 
I..odge’s novel, called F,ughu(^ii Golden 
Lvgneg^ and llic novel furnished Rhako- 
siicaro with the plot of Ah Foh Lihe It. 

Gammor (y hard). A corruption of 
grand mot her y with an intermediate form 
“granmor.” (See lialhxrell^ Hub voce.) 

Gammor Gurton’O Noodle. The 

earliest comedy but one in the KiigUsh 
binguago. It whs “Made by Mr. S., 
Muster of fliirtB.” The author is Haul to 
have been Bishop Still of Batli and 
AVclls (lata-lGOZ). 

Gam^mop (// bard). A conuidion 

gamene. •Stuff to iinpoMi upon one's 
credulity ; chaff. (Anglo-Saxon, gameu^ 
scoffing ; out game, as “ You are making 
game of me.”) 

Gammon {g liard) moans tho leg, not 
tho buttock). (French, the leg, 
jambe ; Italian, gemba.) 

Gammut, or Gamut (g hard). It is 
gamma ut, “ nt ” being the first word in 
the Gnido-Ton-Arrezzo scale of ut, 
im, fa, ipi, fa. In the elcveiitli century 
the ancient seal! was extended a note 
helow the Gre^ proslamban^omy note 
^ur A), the first space of thoiboss staff. 
The new note was termed y 
and when “ ut ” was substitutm by Ar* 
rezzo the “supernumerary” note was 
called gamma or ut, or shortly gamm^ ni 
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— ** G ut.’* The gammut, therefore, 
properly means the .diatonic scale be- 
ginning in the bass clef with “ 

damp or JS'arah Gamp {tj 

hard). A monthly mirsc, famous for her 
bulky umbrella and i»nr|H;tiral lefer- 
eijco to Mrs. Harris, a purely iiriagiiiary 
person, whoso ojauinns always conUrmed 
her own. {Ihchcns : Mart^i Vh fizzle- 
ml.) 

*' Mrn IlarrlH, 1 HayH to lior, if T ronhl iifTotil to 
lay out till my fotlowcrcTiurH fTit* nolliink, I wouhl 
gludly do It, Hurli Ih ihi* love I iKTir ’rin," 

A/Wf'A caricatures the Standard as 
“Mrs. Sanih (lainp,” a little woman 
with an enormous' bonnet and her eha- 
racteriNtic umbrclJa. ' 

ul Sarah Gamp^ or Mrs. Gamp. A 
big, pawky umbrella, so called from 
JSarah (jump. {Sceji^trr.) 

In Franco it is * ;ulled nn Jlobinsnn^ 
from Kobinson Crusoe’s umbrella. ( A - 

Gampft and Harrises. Wr>rkhousQ 
nurst's, veal or suppo.sititiou8. {See 
Gamp.) 

" Mr (iailMirne Hurd.^ Info look after tlio(.aiiii*H 
and iliirrlhOH of LaiulaTli aii«l tlio Stiaud.’* 77<o 
Jhuly TcU'uuiph. 

Oan^abim. The island of thieves and 
plagiarifits. f5o ctillotl from the Htd)rew 
f/anab (a thief), {liabi^fais : Vantafjrml^ 
iv. GO.) 

Gander (y hanl). WhaCs saure for 
the f/oos*f is stmet' fur the yander. Jlotli 
iniist bo treated exactly alike. Apjde- 
Fuinco is just as good for one as the 
otluT. ( Aiiglo-Sa xoii rela 1 (-d to tjons 

and ffuns. The d and r of yan-a are 
inereiy euj»hoiii<' ; the a being the mas- 
culine Hiitnx. Tims ha/f-u was the mas- 
culine of hen. Latin, an'xi.) 

Oander-oleugh. Folly *cliff ; that 
mysterious land where anyone who 
makes a “goose of himself'* takes up 
his teinpomry residence. The hyiK>- 
thetical JediHliah Cleishl)otham, who 
edited the Tates of My Landlord^ lived 
tliere, as Sir Walter Scott assures us. 

Gander-month* Those four weeks 
when the “ monthly ni^rse ’* rules the 
house with desiwtic sway, and the master 
is made a goose of. i «> 

Gan'elon (y luml). \Count of Mav- 
eucc, one of Chaiiem^nc’s paladins, tJie 
“Judas” of knights. His castle w'as 
budt on the Blocksberg, the loftiest 
peak of the Hartx moimtaius. Jealousy 
of Uolaud made him a traitor ; and iii 


order to destroy Ids rival, he planned 
W'ith Marsillus, tlie Moorish king, the 
attack of lloucesvalles. He Wiis six and 
a-half feet high, vrith glaring eyes and 
fiery hair ; he loved solitude, was very 
taciturn, disbelieved in the existence of 
moral good, and never had a f ricud . His 
name is a by-word for a traitor of the 
basest sArt. , 

“ you iKit hclil me iil snrli a iltSiaiii'r fii>iii 

lout i'nltilHflci, A8 If 1 wric tliC IiinKI fHIIhU^>^^ hpy 

hIiico ibc flayH of Oanelon .S'u Waltei Scott: 
The .XMtot, rlmi». xxi\. 

‘‘Yoiiwonlil lifti'e tlii)iu?)it )iim IOhim'Iom) oim 
of AitiliCs Huuh. ratlu‘1' than mu' of ilu* ]»ila<liu-t 
i>f ('hatlrninKMC h < oinl."— iii • 

Ga'nem (y hard), having iucijiTc*(k 
the fbsplciiHuro of Caliph lliirouii-al 
Huschid, eficctod his e.scapt^ by tiikjng 
the*|>laco ot a slave, who viuis carrying 
on his head dishes from Ids own table. 
{Arabian Xtyhfs' Entertainments ) 

Gan'esa (f/ banlL Son of Siva and 
I*arbut1a ; also cuIIimI (iunjuilly, the* 
elephant gcnl. The god ot wusdoni, fore- * 
thought, and prudence. The Mi'icuiy 
of the Hindus. 

“(’anulco hnulit and Oaiu'su i^iihliiiin 

Khali hh‘SH with joy Uioii own iiroianoiHrlimc " 
iami>teU: lUittiniun oj J/oft, i 

Gang a-gloy {To). To go wrong- 
(S<jntch.) 

“ The hofir-laid arhomes ot mi« c and men 
oaiig Hfr »J». 

Gang-board, or Gang- way (y hard). 
The. hoard or way made for the rowei.s 
to iMisB from sbun to stem, and wliero 
the must w'as luW w hen it w’as unshippe d. 
Now#t means the hoard with cleats or 
bars of w(>od by W’hicff passeiigeis w alk 
into fir out of a ship or stcamlioat. A 
yany is lui alley or avwiue. 

*' AM \vc WTH- imllms ott the hunt tlu’\ In id IidIiI 
of tiu* ^anghoiird liiid iinhouked it oil rl,r Ihul m 
H i*‘ni.’*~('(K*A. A'rourf hk in thaj' n. 

Gong-day (y hard), llie dhy in Ko- 
gatioii week when boys witlj. the clergy 
and wardens used to ya/fy round the 
l>arish to beat its bounds. 

Gangway (y ha^). Beluiv the yany- 
way. In the House of Commons there 
is a sort of baj: extending across the 
House, which separates the Ministry and 
the Opposition from the rest of the mem- 
bers. To sit “below the gangway*’ is 
to sit amougst the general inemliers, 
neither amoug the Miuisters nor with 
the Opposition. 

(Hear the gangway. Make room for 
the passengers from* the boat, door thg 
passage. (•SJcff Gano-boabd.) 
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Ganges (T/fO is so immcd iion^gangy 
tho earth. Often caljed Gunga or 
Gaiiga. 

“TlioMe who, tiirou^'h tho curoo, liftX'O fnllen 
from litMxi'ii, liaxluK iK'rrontitHl nhliiilim lu tlits 
Htioani, ixMMiiie fiot' from hui rluaiiatHl from ftlii 
t»> tins HiiU rc^corrtl to ha|i]iinotifl. tliciy 

Himll eiitt^r hetiMm andioturu again to tliegiKl«». 
AfUM- haMiig porforntnl MhUiiiou in thin living 
w.iifi. tlio.\ luToint* frrc from all tiutsiUy.''--37i4' 

I4ff mo JTmta (hi.m'Uou xxx\ J. 

Ganna. A Celtio prophetess, who 
Bueccoded Yello'da. She went to Itome, 
anil was received by Domitiau with groat 
htmours. (Taritits: Annah^ 5,').) 

• Ganor {g fuird), Glnenra (y soft), or 
Guinover. Ariliur's wife. 

Gan'srmode (;i syl. ; g hnnl). Jove’s 
cup- hearer ; tlie most beautiful Imy ever 
boVij. lie Huttceeded Hebe in 

1' VVlifii (ifiiij niMilf 

IJ I*! }'rr\ ii't* imnisit'i » tu iiiighlv .lo\<‘ ’’ 
ilttnU'ti 

Ga'ora. A tract 4)f land inhabited 
by a jieopic without heads. Thoir eyes 
arc in their shoulders, and their mouth 
in their hreast. {llaklugVs VoyuyeH,) 
(.SVr Bt.kmmvi:s.) 

Gapo (// hard). Imthbuj for gnpr- 
svnf. Gaping about and doing nothing. 

A corruption of “ Looking a-gaposiiig : 
gitpcsuig is staring about w'lth one’s 
inoutli oinm. A-gapesiiig and a- trapes- 
ing are still used iii Norfolk. 

Seeking a gapo' a nest, (Devonshire.) A 
gape's ui'si is a sight which people stare 
at with w'idc-open mouth. The w'ord 
“ nest ’’ wa.s used in a much wider sense 
formerly than it is now. Thus wo road 
of a “ nest of shelvflg,’^ a “ nest of 
thieves,’^ a “ cosy nest. V A gapers iiost 
is the nest or place where anything 
Ktarod ut is to be found. {Sec Maiik’8 
Nkst.) 

Gar^agan'tua {g bard). The giant 
tliat swallowed five pilgrims with their 
staves and all in a salad. From a book 
entitled *The JltMorg of Qarugantua^ 

1 .>i) I . Lauebam , however, mentions tlie 
book of (Jar^antna in 1675. The giant 
in liabelais is called G argon tua (v.r.). 

“Yon must borrow ae mouth 

lira llx'loie I chu uilcr so loiiu HWorU};'tlH n 
woiil too Luwii for tt?iy moiitU of tliuiHfC'B Size." 

Sliahvttpmre : As You Like It, ill. S. 

GaragaatnaiL Threatening, bully* 

ing. {See preceding.) 

Garble (g hard) properly means to 
sift out the refuste. llius, by the statute 
of 1 Janies I. 10, a pensdty is iinpo.H«d 
on the sale of drugs not garbM. We 
now use the word to express a muti Atcd 
extract, in which the sense of the author 
is i>erverted by what is omitted. O^rench, 


Gardening 

garber^ to make clean ; Spanish, garhil* 
)ar.) . 

** A ffarltlotl uiiotiition may Ik» tho iiioMt olTootual 
porvorgion of an author'll iuonnhuj.*'—JffC'4>«;i ; 
iJiviiu! UoirrnmeiU, ii. 14 . 

V One of the best g^rblod quotations 
is this:’ David said (Psalm xiv. 1), 
‘‘Tbei'o is no God” (omitting the pre- 
ceding w<tfds, The fool hath said in his 
heart?') 

Garoi'as (g hard). Tke mil of Pedro 
0 arenas. Money. It is said that two 
scholars of Saiamiuica discovered a 
tombstone with this inscription “ Hero 
lies the soul of the licentiate Pedro 
GiuTi'as ; ” ’and on seuiTliiiig for this 
“sortl” found a purse with a hundred 
golden diieats. {(hi Jilas, Preface.) 

Oar'darike^ (I syl., g hard). So 
Itussia is calhal ii]^ b^Ulas. 

Gordon (// hard). The gurden of 
Josejih of Ariinathoa is said to bo the 
spot where tho rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulehre now stands. 

The (Jarden or (inrden Serf. 'Hie 
jdtMciploH of Kpicu'rns, who taught in liis 
own private garden. 

“ Kpicnriii in IiIr minhui wim liumnid ; the hirdH 
of tIiiMiii hiiM! iiMiic enj«»j iiieul. of Uiuir food."-- 
/;<*(•# Uam-t, 

(Jarden of England. Worcestershire 
and Kent are both so called. 

(Jar dr a of Ibirnpe. Italy. 

(Jarden of Eranre. . Amboiso, in the 
department of Indre-et- Loire, 

(Jarden of huiia. Oudo. 

Garden of Ireland. Carlow. 

Garden of Italy. The island of Sioily, 

Garden of South Wales, llie southern 
division df Glamorgansliire, 

Garden of Spain. Andalusia. 

Garden of the. Sun. The East Indian 
(or Malayan) archifielago. 

Garden tf the Went. Illinois; Kansas 
is also BO called. 

Garden of the World. The region of 
tho Mississippi. 

Gardener {g luird). Get o?/, gar* 
deuer I Got on, you slow and cliimsy 
coachman. The allusion is to a man who 
is both gardener and coachman. 

Gardener. Adam is so called by 
Tennyson, • 

“ Frcmi yon blue slcy ahnvs ns hfiit. 

* The tfraiui uld mrdvncr and ids wife [Adam 
and EvfJ 

Binlleat the cl&ldis of Ions dosc4<nt." 

• Lady Vhna Vere ds TVr« 
"Tliiui, old Adanrs lii<|biacsB, 

Ort to dress this siirden." 

/thalmepeare : Utehard IT., iii. 4. 

Gardening {g hard). {See Adam’s 
P aorsssioN.) 



Gargamelle 502 Gargantuan 


Yidher of landmtpe nardininy, Lenotro 
(IG13-1700). 

Gargamello (3 syl. , g hard) was t)io 
wife of Graiigousicr, and duu^htur of the 
king of the I'ariiailloiia (JmtterJtieH) . On 
tlie day tliat alio gave birth to (iargantua 
aho ate sixteen quartern, two bushels, 
tlirec pecks, and n piiikin of ihrt^ the 
mere rcmaiiiH loft in the ti'ffie whieli 
alie had for supper ; for, as tliu proverb 
says — 

“ Kn’iuto tniM‘ ilh < u'lT j uit c i«, 

A liiilii' of w ill Htill rr-inuiii." 

Ottrfjmnvlle. Said to ho 7ncant for 
Anno of Brittany. She was the mother 
of (Iargantua, ii» tbe satirical roniaiico 
of (ruryunlHii and Yantmn «c/', by Itii- 
hclaifl. M(»tteux, who niiik(!8 “Paiila- 
griicl” to he Anthony d<‘ ihnirhon, and 
“ ( Jargaiitiia to ho Ilcnri d’Albret, 
says “ < largainelle • is designed for 
('atlieriiie do Foix, Quecai of Navarre. 
{YftU/aiKy i. 4.) 

Gargan'tua ({/ hard), according to 
Rabelais, Avas son of ttrangousK'r and 
Gargamelle. Imiiiediatclv he was born 
he cri(*d out “Drink, ilrink ! ” so Instil}^ 
that the wonls were heard in Rcauce 
ami Biharois ; whercujiou his royal 
father cxelainied, QKf‘ f/noid In m “ 
wliu^h, being the fii-st words he uttered 
after the birth of tho child, were ae- 
c( 3 pi(Kl as its name ; so it W'lis called 
“ Utdi-giun’-tu-as,” corrupted iutoGar- 
g’an-tu-fu It ueodcsl 17.1)13 cows to 
supply tho habo AvitU milk. 'VVlien he 
Aveiit to Paris to finish his education he 
rode on a mare os big as six elephants, 
and took tho bells of Notre Dame to 
hang on Ins mare^s ne<’k as jingles. At 
tho prayer of tlio Parisians lie restored 
tho bells, and they eoiisented to food his 
mare for nothing. On his way home 
ho Avas fired at from tho ca^lo at Vedo 
Ford, and on reaching homo combed 
bis hair with a comb 1)1)0 feet long, when 
at every “ rake ” seven bullet-balls fell 
from his hair. Being desirous of a salad 
for dinner, bo Avent to out some lettuces 
a.s big as Avalnut-tree.s, and ate up six 
pilgrims fixmi Sebastian, wdio had hidden 
themselves among them out of fear. 
I*ioroehole, having oominittod certain 
offoiici's, Avus attiiekt'd by Gargantua in 
the roek C!lermond, and utforly dej 
feated ; and Gargantua. in rcmeinbruneo 
of this victory, foundtMi and endowed 
the abbey of Theleiiie [ 'Tv- lamv ] . ( Uabf^ 
litis: Oart/aninOyi, 4.) 

Onyf/auhtu is said to he a satire on 
Francois 1., hut this cannot be correct, 
os he Avas bom in tl^e kingdom of the 


butterflies, Avas sent to Paris to fiiiibh 
his eSucation, and left it again ‘to 
succour his own county. Motteux, 
perceiving these clifliculties, thinks it is 
meant for Henri d^Albret, King of 
Navarre. 

GargmUua't mare. Tliose, who make 
Gargantua to he Frau(;ois I. mrike his 
“ great niare” to bo Mme. d’Estampo? 
Motteux, who looks upon tho roimince 
as a satme on tho Reform party, is at a 
loss how to apply this wnird, and merely 
hays, “ It is some lady.” Rahelais sny.s, 
“She was a.s big as six elepluiids, ami 
had her feet cloven into lingers. Shf? 
was of a bunit-8on*el hue, Avith a liltle 
mixture of dapple-grey; but, above all, 
s*hc h.'id a tci'iible tail, for it was every 
w’ hi ti as great as the stc(![>le pilIur*ot‘ 
St. Murk.” When the bc.M.^t got to 
Orleans, and the av:i,s])s assaulted h<r, 
.she switched about In r tail so hiriou--]y 
that bhe knocked down .'ill ilie trees that 
grew in tho viduity, and Gargantu.i, 
delighted, exclaimed, “./c lumre hvan 
ev y' Avliereforc the locality has been 
called ” Beauci* ” ever ninco. The satire 
shows the wilfulneas and cxtrav.'igame 
of court miRtreH.»i 08 . {Ilahhus : Uar- 
(jautau and Tantufiracf, book i. Ki.) 

(javgmdua's shvpJterdsy according to 
Motteux, mean Lutheran iwnchers ; but 
those Avho look upon roinaiu'c a** a 
political satire, think tho ( h own miiiistcr-i 
and advisers are inteiidiid. 

Uarf/autuTs Midleux says 

the “great thir.st ” of Gargantua, and 
“mighty drought” at PantagruerH birth, 
refer to tho withholding the cup from 
the laity, and the clangour raised by tho 
Reform party for tho A\’iiie as Avell as the 
bread in Uic cuchorist. 

Gorgan^tnani Enormous, inortli- 
nate, great beyond all limits. It needed 
1K)0 ells of Cniltclloraut linen to imiko 
tho Ijocly of his shirt, .and '200j^more for 
the gullets ; for his shoes 40G oils of blue 
and CJimsou velvet vrere le^uircd, ami 
I, ICO COAV-Iudes for tho sole.s. He could 
jday 207 different games, picked lu< teeth 
with an oleidiant’s^u.sk, and did ever}'- 
thing in tho same “ large Avay.” 

“II. souiuKmI liko fi ('.ju'iruiituan nvilcr fo;' si 
Unim .”— /bandar d. 

A Garga>itnan eourse of stmhes. A 
course iii'eludiug all languages, as aa^cII 
ancient as modem, all the sciences, all 
the -ologios and -onomies, together with 
calisthenics and athletic sports. Gar- 
ganlua Avrote to his son Pantogruol, com- 
maudiu^ him to learn Greek, Latin, 
Chaldaio, Arabic ; all history* geometry, 
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arithinotir, and music; astronomj and 
uafurol philosophic so that “there be 
not a river in all the world thou dost 
not know the name of, and nature of all 
its iUhes ; all the fowls of the oil ; all the 
several kinds of shrubs and herbs ; all 
the metals hid in the bowels of the 
earth ; with all gems and precious stones, 
l^frontd f urtlicnnore Imve thee study the 
Talmudists and Oabalists, and get a 
perfect knowledge of man. In Drief, 1 
would Imvo thoo a Ixittomless pit of all 
knowledge/* {Rabelais : Rantagruel^ 
book ii. 8.) 

Oarglt'tlds. One of tlio dogs that 
guarded the herds and flocks of Gcr'ycm, 
and wliich Hercules killed. The other 
wiys the two-headed dog, named Orthos, 
or OrthroR. * 

Gargoullle, or Gargoll (y liard). A 
Wei ter- spout in eliurch architecture. 
Sr)nieliine.s also s}«*lt (i nrgo}/U\ They are 
usiially carved into some fantastic shape 
such as a <lragon*s head, through which 
the water flows. Oargouillo was the 
great dragon that Uvea in the Seine, 
ravaged Koueii, and was slain by St. 
lloma'nus, Bishop of Itoucn, in the 
seventh century. {See Hbaoon.) 

Garibaldi's ^d Shirt. The red 

shii't is tliO habitual upper ganneut of 
American sailors. Any Liverpudlian will 
toll you that soino fifteen years ago a 
Biitisli tar might bo discerned by his 
bhw shirt, and a Yankee “salt** by his 
red, (Uiribaldi first adopted tlie Amori- 
can shirt, when ho took|the command of 
the mei'cnantmau in Baltimore. ^ 

Garland {g hard). 

“A ijijiiilf’t slioiild lie ooinpoHPd of four rosea 
. . . ftiKl :i Kurluud Hlioiild In; furuicd of IhuivI or 
o:ik lesiir*., itUiTSin’mid Witt acorns”— K. 
Ciuitmujf : JlandtHMjk of IleraiUry, chap, t li. p. lUi. 

Cray land. A collection of ballads in 
True Loi cn* Garland^ etc. 

jVuptufl garlmtda are as old as the 
hills. Tli« ancient Jews used them, 
acconliug to Selden {Uxor lleb,y iii. C'li)) ; 
the Greek and Homan brides did the 
same (Vaughan, Gdklm Orote ) ; so did 
the Anglo-Saxons and Gauls. 

“Thre ornament}'** prj'ncii»ly to a wyfc; A 
ryn^i'oa liir f>ngin', a tiroch on liir l>re«t.aud h 

f pirUiiid ou liir bede. Tbc ryngc Itctolrenetbo true 
o\e : tlic lirocb cIcnncDae in borto and cbaittitye; 
the garlorid . . . glotliicflaand ibe dignity tyf the 
Bacrt^itjent of w«<ilock..'' — Xteland: Dive» mid 
Paujter (14U3>. 

Garllok is said to destroy the mag- 
netic power of the loadstone. Tliis 
notion, thpugh jiroved to be erronibus, 
■has the sghetion of Pliny, Solinus, 
Ptolemy, Plutarch, Albertos, Mathiolaa, 


Bueus, BulanduR, Benodmus, Lannus, 
and others. Sir Tjiomas Browne pmces 
it among Vulgar Rrrors (bookii. chap. 3.) 

“Martin Biilandns antth Uiai Oniona aiHUbit - 
liok . . . hinder the altrai'tive iiotvnr inf ibe 
iiiagiiotjaud mb it of In* virtun of dmwiu? inni, 
to wbich llenodwua aarooM phut. i LiIh U alt lies.”-' 
W.Sitlmmi: The Complete k^Ueh I*Upeician,etc., 
ebap. XI i . p. ms. 

Qmmiah (ghard). Entrance-money, 
to bo spent in drink, demanded by iail- 
birds of new-comers. In prison slang 
garnish means fetters, and garnish- 
money is money given for the *' honour ’’ 
of wearing fetters. The custoin b«;(iamo 
obsolete w'ith tho refomi of priHotis. 
(Pronrh, trimiuiiig, vorb//</r- 

wir, to decorate or ad-irn.) (*SVv Field- 
ing's and Smollett's novels.) 

Oorratt (g hard). Tho Mo gar of 
Gurratt Gttrr.'i.4 is between Wands- 
worth and Tooting ; tho first mayor of 
this vilbigc W'as elected towards tho closo 
of tho eighteenth century ; and his elec- 
tion cumu about thus : C>aiTatt Common 
hatl been often encroached on, and in 
1780 the inhabitants aasociatod them- 
selves togetlmr te defend their rights. 
The chaiiman of this association was 
entitled Magm\ and as it liaiipcnod to bo 
the time of a general election, the society 
made it a law that a now “nuiyor** 
should Ikj chosen at every general elec- 
tion. The addreasos of thtme mayors, 
written by Foote, Garrick, Wilkes, and 
otliors, are satires ou tho corruption of 
electors and poUtical squibs. The first 
Mayor of Garratt was “Sir'* John 
Har])or, a retailer of brickdust in Loti- 
don ; and tho lost was “Sir** Harry 
HinuKlaleftinuffiii-sellcr, in 17l>fi. Foote 
has a farce entitled Tiie Mayor of Gar~ 
rail, 

Garraway^i^ ue, Garraway’s cofTee- 
house, in Exchange Alley. It cxiMted 
for 216 years, andhere tea was sold, in 
lCo7, for ICs. up to 508. a pound. The 
house no longer exists. 

Gairot'o or Garotte (2 syl., g hard) 
is the Spanish garrote (a stick) . l7ie ori- 
ginal way of garrotting in S^m was to 
place the victim on a chair with a cord 
round his necl^ then to twist the cord 
with a Btieh: tilrttrangulation ensued. In 
1851 General Lopez was garrotted by the 
Spanish authorities for attempting to 
gain possession of Cuba; rinoe v^oh 
time the thieves of London, ^etc., have 
adopted the method of strangling their 
victim by throwing their arms round 
bis throat, w^hile an accomplice rilles hu 
pockets. 
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Garter (ff lifircl). Kniffhtn of the 
frartvr. Tiio ])opular legoud is t)iat 
Joan, CouTitfisfl of 8«.li»biiry, ficciclen tally 
Nlip[)ed hc3i* ffurtvr at a court ball. It 
was picked uj) by her rf>yal 
Kdward III., who gallantly tlivci’bid the 
attention of tho guests from the lady by 
binding tho blue band rouiul his own 
knee, saying as ho did so, soit qui 

mat y prtnw ” ( 1348 ). 

Wearing tho garters of n pretty 
maidi'u either on tho hut or knoe was a 
I'ommou custom with our forefathors. 
ilridcs usually wore on their legs a host 
of gay ribbons, to bo distributed after 
1h« marriiJgo ceMJinony amongst tlio 
brid('groom’s fritjiids ; and the piper at 
tlie we«lding daneo never faih'd U) tie a 

i )i('ec of tlio bride’s garter round hisjiipis 
f there is any tjuith in the legend giv»*ii 
above, tho nnj>r(‘S8i(ni on the guests 
would bo wholly different to what such 
an accident would pnuluce in our days: 
but perhajifl the “ Order of the Oartor,^* 
after all, may be about taiiiiimouut to 
“ Tho Order of Ukj Ladies’ CJhiunpions,” 
or The Order of tho Ladies’ Favour- 
ites.” 

Oar'vles P syl., g soft). Sprats. So 
railed from Ineh Uju'vie, an isle in tho 
Frith of Forth, nciu* which they are 
caught. 

Gasoona'de (3 syl., q liard\ Talk 
like that of a Gasooiw absurd noasting, 
vainglorious braggadocio. It is said that 
a Gascon being asked what ho t hought 
of tho Louvre in Faris, nijilicd, “Pi-etty 
well ; it reminds mo of the back part of 
my father’s stables,” The vainglory of 
this answer is more paljiahlo when it is 
borne in mind that the Gascons wore 

i iroverbially poor. Tho Diiitioimrv of the 
'^reiich Academy gives us the following 
sjweimoii: “A Uuscoii, in pfioof of his 
aiK'ioiit nobility, assorted fliat they used 
in his father’s ^loiiso no other fuel tluui 
tho batons of the family marshals.” 

Gaston (// hard). Lord of Claros, 
one of Charlemagne’s paladins. 

Oastrol'ators. People whose god 
is their belly. {HaklJis: Ihmtagrm!^ 

IV. 68.) 

Gat-tooth {g hard). Goat- tooth. 
(Anglo-Saxon, gtet.) Goat- toothed i# 
having a lickerish tooth. Chaucer makes 
the wife of Bath say, ‘<»Gat-tootlied I 
was, and that became me wele.” 

Ckste Money. Money paid at the 
gate for admission to the grounds whore 
fiome contest is to be seen. 


Gate-poota. The post on wliich tho 
gate hangs and swings is cal hid Ihe 
“ hanging-post ” ; that against which it 
shuts is called the ** banging i>ost.” 

Ckite Of Italy. Tliat part of tho 
valley of tho Amge W'hich is in the 
vicinity of Trent and Kovere'do. A 
narrow gorge between two movieit^in 
ridges. 

Gate of Tears \ltabehnanM\. The 
passage into tho Ked Sea. So calliHl by 
the Arabs from the number of sbijiwi ccks 
that took place there. 

*' Like xoiii^ iiictl linrk tluif nlrots 

in rtilpiu't* r.hrniiwli tin* (JsiO* ni 'ri-aiH” 

/•'lit W’oiHlittnii I ■>. 

Gath (g hard), in Diydcn's satire of 
ylh.'^a/otn amt AchitupliH^ me/ins Brns- 
ficls, whore Charles II. long resided w’hilc 
ho was in exile. 

“ Ifail thus i)M M’liiirUn 1 1] • - 

Not iliitcil. w foi IMHO <‘!ill(Mi iiiiii, 111 l.p knur. 
At n.ill) un pxilv lio iiiu;lii Hull i(‘in:oii ' 

Tell it not \n Oath. I)t»ii'fc let your 
oiiGiuics hoar it. Gath wuis famous us 
being the birthplace of the giant ( roliath. 

“ TpU U luU U) (lalh, iMilihah a not ni i lu' sih'oIh 
of Ahkclon; 10*11 ilio lUuirliti'i h of tho I'hilHl inos 
rojoicc. lost llu* of (lio uiu,iuiini< ihcU 

inmuiih.”— 1 ’ Siiin. i. w. 

Gathered = ilcad. Tlio Bible phrase, 
“ Ho was gathered to his fathein.” 

“IlpwjiH(for ho IS tfiiilior(Ml) 11 httlo man with 
a ooiuHTj oomi*lc.xion.'’ - />u Gent, i. 

Gathers (g hard). Out of gafhent. 
In distress ; iii a very iinjxiverishod con- 
dition. The allusion is to a woman’s 
gown, which codaiuly looks very seedy 
when out of gathers” — i.e. when the 
cotton that kept the ‘^pleats ” together 
has gi ven way. ( Anglo-&ixon, gader- ian , 
to gather, or pleat.) 

Gauoho (French, the left hamt). Awk- 
ward. A ivk^ the left hand. (*S>f Anno it.) 

Gauoh'erlo (3 syl., g hard).a I'hings 
not comme it faut ; behaviour not accord- 
ing to tlie received fonua Sf society ; 
awkward and untoward ways. (.Vet* 
above,) 

Gau'dlfBr (g hard). A champion, 
celebrated in the romance of Alexander. 
Not unlike the Scotch Bruce. 

Gandy-day {A). A holiday, a feast- 
day. (Latin gaudSo, to rejoice.) 

Gaul (g hard). France. 

“ iDKultiub’ Gaul lia9 roiiaoil the world to w»r ’’ 
Thoiiunm: Autnmn. 
liauffht; Gaul luvasion threat 

Gaunt (y hard). John of Gaunt.^ 
The third sou of Edward 111. ; so called 
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from Ghent, in Flondera, tho plagse of 
hhi hlrth. 

Gauntgrlm (.vhanl). Thu wolf. 

“•l*’«irin.\ p:iit li«*\ 1 iloM't wiinder ftt my 
riMiHin'H irfiii^iiii; Hniin ilic l>mr nnd (luinilffriiii 
till' wdlf . . , liriiin iH ulWii.vH 111 tlie 9ulit«i, >uid 
(i.mntifrliii iiIwkvh in n jminBinn.' ’’—A'. If. Lyltim: 
VihjrnuH oj the IthiVf, ( lull) Xll. 

(r/ hard). To run the gaut^ 
hi. Tt) he hoiiudud on all sides. Cor- 
riijitioii of gatitlope, the imssago htffcw«»eii 
two tiles of soldiers. (Geniian, gtiiig» 
iifo/ru or gassetthtujhi.) Tlio roferfmee 
is to ;i puiiishineiit common nmoii^j 
s;TiIois. It' a coiiijniiiion diad disf^raced 
IiiioM']!', th«i crew, provided with jjfiiuiil- 
I.'ts or ropes’ eiulH, w(tw diawii up in 
Iao lows iaeiuf' each other, and the 
th'lhiipieiil had to rail ludween t^em, 
uliilo every man dealt him, in imssiiifr, 
as s<‘\eie a LhastisoiiK nl as he eouhl. 

V Til ' I ustoiii ovists anioiifjrtho N”orth 
AmeriiMii Indians. (iSVe FeniuioreC’oojHir 
and Mayiie iteid.) 

7o fhfotr (hiit’H ih4' gauntht. To elial- 
h'tie<'. The euhtoin in the Middle A^es, 
uheii one kinj^ht challun{]^ed another, 
was for the ehullenj^er to throw' his 
gauntlet on the j^round, and if the ehal- 
liMiRe was aeeO]jted the person to whom 
it w.'ifi thrown picked it up. 

“it H 11 . )t foi Sp'oii, rt'diKVil as hIio Id to tlio 
loUi Kt (li'i'iee of SOI ml ninnitioit. to throw lln* 
K.iiintli't lo till* 1 ii'hL and Irfl.'’— Timet*. 

Gauta'ma (// liard). llio chief deity 
of Hunuah, whose favourite olfering is a 
pajier iimhiolln. 

Thv font' toihhme verities of Gauta’ma 
are rus follows : ^ 

(I) 1 *aiu exists. 

(J) The cansty^rf jrain is “hirt^ sin.” 
The Ihnldliiht supposes that man has 
jiassed throuf^h many previous exist- 
(‘iiees, and all the licajpd-iip skis acoii- 
inidatod in these provioiis states consti- 
tute lurin's hirtli sin.” 

(.'}) JVyn is ended only hy Nhvu'na. 

(1) 'I'he way that leails to Nirvana is 
- iif'ht right jud^ieiit, right 

l.inifuagp, right jiurpost*, right practice, 
right oheiliuucv, right memory, and 
light meditation (eijjht in all). 

Gautier and Goriiriiillo (French). 
All tho world and his wife. 

iSV umeqner de Gautuv ct de Garguilk 
(to make fim of everyone). Gautier- 
G.'irguille was a clow'ii of the aeventeouth 
century, who gave himself unlxmiided 
liccMicc, and provoked against himself a 
storm of angry feeling. 

Gan'valita. or Ga'w^ = Gau^'aiu 

* (2 syh, g hard). Sir Gauvaine the 
Courteous'. One of Arthur’s knights, 


and his nephew'. Hu challengiKl the 
Green Knight, anti struck off Ins heed : 
but the headless knight picked up hii 
]uill again and walked off, tolling Sir 
Gaiivuiiio to meet him twidve months 
hence. Sir Gauvaine kept his appoint- 
ment, and was hospitably ontertuined ; 
but, taking j^iossessioii of the girdle bt;- 
longing icstho lady of the house, was 
chastised by tho Green Knight, coufossed 
his fault, and was forgiven. 

“ Tlx* ftonfloUuwanvV rr»iirn>iaii!i Unc, 

HiMiior ill* Ufaki'i’iH anil Crllinorc, 

Aiul Laiiri'lol tluK I'voiitioir 

Loikkml siiil'iiwiHf* Dll Mil* ipu'i'ti." 
iSir IK. SrttU : lindal of Ti'tv) mnin, ii, l.'l 

GaT'elklad (// luiril). A tenure in 
Wales, Kent, and Northumhcrlaud, 
whmeliv hmd descended from tlie father 
h) aH his sons in ciiual proi»ortions. 'i'lie 
youngest had the homestead, and tho 
eldest the hoi-so ami arniH. 

.• CoWd (1 iHutituteit.'.UMO sajH tin* wonl is (Uf 
Ml eummw iiU 1 lie kill); hut LniiiUiinli' suf/ucNiH 
tiiD Aii^lo-S)ixi)ii iidfol or (/im f, reiil ; iind stu a u 
liu'iUH “ ItituI whlrli yii'lilK ri'iit'*' xnivf iviil 
fill tlie fiiiiiily licrisi'il from Iaiiu. There is a 
aitiuhir IrtKli word, a fainili leI)ur(^ 

Gawain (y hard), (AVt* Gauvaine.) 

Gawrey (y hard). One of the race* of 
flvinff W'ornen who appeared to Peter 
■\Vilkiiis ill his solitary cave, (liobert 
ruftock : Tcter IVtlkim.) 

Gay (y hard). (Jay as the king's 
candle. A French ]>hr<ise, alluding to an 
aiicieut custom observed on the Glh of 
January, called the “ Eve cr Vigil of tho 
Kings,” when a candle of divers coloum 
was burnt. Tlie expression is used to 
denote a woimiu who is more showily 
dressed tliau is consistent with good 
ta.stt*. 

Gay Deceiver (yf). A Lothario 
(y.K.); a libei’tine. 

“I Iniiix'dlati'ly i|i)ii,i.i*d llic itriTiiu-tH of ll'i’* 
CJiHllf*, and |#iNtCfi iiijMdf nii ilif* liit;h novd.w Iktc 
tin* Kaj dcrf'ivi'i wnH Hiim to he iuli>ri'4>ptiid i>ii 
liiK tviwYji" - Le StUfe : Adretitun'a of Oil Jtlim 
iSmoUnlt'M it anblalvin). 

Gay QlrL A woman of light or 
extravagant habits. Lady Aiiim Berke- 
ley, dissatisflecl with tlio conduct of her 
daughter-in-law (Lady Catherine How- 
ard), exclaimed, By the blessed sacra* 
lueiit, this gay girl will beggar xny son 
Heniy.’^ {Sc$ above.) 

“ W'hat ej Ictli you ? Roiue nay xiirl, «od it wot, 

* Hath hroiiKla >oii tlma iiium the xtrry trot “ Ojs. 
imc you on >our htffh lioriu>, or into a iuh- 
Hionj. Cfiaurer: Oantertmry Tales, $,707. 

Gase (1 syl., hard). ’stand at 
gaze. To stand m doubt what to do. 
A term in forestry*. When a stag first 
bears the hounds it stands dazcdi look- 
ing all round, and in doubt what to do. 
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Heralds call a eta" which is represented 
full-faced, a “stag at ^aze.^* 


*' Tlie Ain(*rjcaij army in the reiitml etatcR re- 
iniiitied vrliiilly at p(a,zo."- Jjord Mahon : IJiutoty. 


“ As thp iHM)r 2ri(rhtml that staiwleat gaze, 
"Wildly dctonniuing which way to Hj'.’* 

(thakitopeare ; Rape vf Luertee, IMO-TiU. 


Gace-liauiid. e Lyve -Hound. } 


Oasette ^2 syl., g hard). A news- 
paper. The first newspapers were issued 
in Venice by the (jovemmoiit, and came 
out in niauuBcn])t once a month, during 
the war of l;50.‘l lietwoon the VenetiaiiB 
Olid Turks. The iutolligenco W’oa read 
publicly in certain places, and the fee 
for lieariug it read was one gaxetla (a 
Vunetiiui coin, Komewhat leas Ilian a 
furtliiiig in value). 

■ ' Thf ilrst oflh ml Kiiirlmh no\^ <*allO(l 

Tht (jTfoiil Uiizettii, W.IU |hiIiIih1ii*i 1 (ti liU^, fit ()\- 
fonl, wlirrr llui Court \v»m hrhl. (»n tlu* removftl 
of tliri^iilit to Loiidoii, ltu|imliio W;is ('hfiliKOd to 
Thf^hoiuloii (Jazrtte. Tho iiiinie \Vfi>* revn ed ht i»i«0, 
diiriuM tho Irioiit Kiro Now the onirml CtizrUi', 
]uil)linho<l ovori Tuomlaj find Friday, oontaiiiH an- 
tioiiU('<>ini'ufM of iiotiHiotii, eniinotKJiiH, tmaktuid- 
t'lo«, diB^uduiMUiH of i»jiniiorBhii>», etc. oStr NKWh- 
v\riciis.| 


Gazot'ted (y hard). Published in 
the London iiazettv^ an official nows- 
papor. 

GaiUlvldofl' (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
rer.iiu, whieli ga>’o four kings and lasted 
fifty yeare (t)9i).1011)), founded by Mah- 
moudGazni, whoieigucd from theGanges 
to tho Caspian 8oa. 

Gear (y bardj properlymcana“ dress.” 
Ill machinery, tne hands and wheels that 
conun niiieato motion to tlie working part 
are ealled the gcuruuj, (Saxon, gcartra, 
clothing.) 

In gooii gear. To be in good working 
order. 

Out of gear. Not in working condi- 
tion, when the “ gearing does not act 
jii'oporJy ; out of healtli. 

Goe-up t and Goe-woo f aSdressed to 
horses huth moan “Horse, get on.” 
Gee — horse. In Notts and many other 
coiintit's nurses say to young cliildroii, 
“Como and see tho gee-gees.” There 
i8;uot tho least likelihood that Goe-woo 
i& lht» Italian gu>, bocaiise gio will not fit 
in with luiy of tlu* other terms, and it is 
al»&urd to suppose our peasants would go 
to Italy for such a word. Woa ! or Woo ! 
(r/.f’.J, meaning stop, or halt, is quite 
another word. We subjoin the follow-* 
lug quotation, although we differ from 
it. {See Come Atheb, W^o’sh.) 

“Et oum sir glnrisrfitar, et cogitftres coin 
<iuantn triorlA dm'ereinr ud Ilium vlrimi *ii|»P-r 
e*iiLuiu, t3*o / CHt> / cepit pedn pi*rouil<fro 

t<!irrauii^i)UA8i vuni^erpt efiuuiu oaiciu-lbus."— Dto- 
(tVN« Oroutm'eiriim \,l4iii0). 


Geese (y hard), (V^rGANDKB, G oose.) 

OeAe Buve the capitol. Tho tradition is 
that when the Gaids invaded Rome a 
detachment in siuglo file clambered up 
tho hill of the capitol so silently that the 
foremost man reached the top without 
being challenged; but while he was 
striding over tho rampart, some sacred 
geeso, disturbed by the noise, begewkdp 
tackle, and aw'oke the garrison. Marchs 
Man'lltis ruslied to tlie W'ull and burled 
the fellow over the predpicju. To com- 
memorate this event, tbeliomansiiirried 
a golden goose in procession to tho cn]>itol 
every year (b.c. i5u0). • 

“ 'rUoKC conKCcifilml crr«i’ iii 
TImt to thr rspitol wi n- M.ndri-,, 

And boiUK upon jiMimi, 

"With iioMi' 'ilfuic 11(^1 off Llif (J nil ’ 

IlntUi : JJinhliui'f, \\ 

A fl h ih swans are geese, or .17/ h ts s a ans 
are turned to geese. All his e*tpoctati(fiis 
eml in nothing; all hi.s hoasliiig ends m 
smoke. Like a pcinoii who fiincioH ho 
pees a swan on a river, hut finds it to lie 
only a goose. 

I'ho phrase is sometimes reversed 
thus, “All his geeso tiro- swans.” 
Commonly applied to jieoplo who think 
too mucli of tho beauty and talent of 
their childicn. 

Urerg man ihinh's It is own geese swans. 
Everyone is projudh'cd by self-love. 
Every crow thinks its ow'u nestling the 
fairest. Every child is beautiful in its 
mother’s eyes. (See yEsop’s fable, T7ic 
F.aq/e and the Owl.) 

XaiiH : Suiuu cnique piilclirum. Sua 
cuiquo spqnsa, niDii meas. Sua cui<iue 
res cst carissima* Asinus asino, sus suo 
pulclny. 

German: Eino ^telhuttcr halt ihre 
kinder vor die sclibnsteii. 

Freiwh : A chaquo oiscau £ou nid 
parait beau. • 

Italian : A ogni m*olla paion’ belli i 
suoi groUatiui. Ad ogni uccello, suo 
uido e hello. • 

The more geese the more hrers. The 
French newspaper calknl JJilftirupe, De- 
cember, 18(i5, repeats this jiniverh, and 
says “ It is customary in England for 
every centleinaii aninitted into society 
to sena a fat goose at Christmas to tin* 
lady of the house he is in the habit of 
visiting. Beautiful women receive a 
whole magazine .... and are thus 
enabled to tell the numlicrof their lovers 
by the number of fat geese sent to 
them.” {The Ttms^ D€0©mber27th,l8Co.) 
Truly tlie Frenchman know.s much 
mora about us than we ever “ dreamt of 
in OOT philosophy.” 

Geese. {Sec Goose, Cao Maq.) 
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Gehen'na (Hebrew, g hard). The 
plac^of eternal torment. Strictly aplak- 
ing, it means simply the Valley of Hin- 
nom (6V-//?m/f>/w), where sacrilkseB to 
Moloch were offered and where i-efuse 
of all sorts was subsequently cast, for 
the consumption of which fires were kept 
constantly Wruiiig. 

^ “ And made hts ffn>vp 

Tlic ii]t>«iHarit valie> m' Hinmuri, Toiditd tlienco 

And hluck Oelu'nua calli'd, the tyiHJ of h«H/* 
Milton : Parudmit Lot>t, hook i. 4d!t-S. 

Gelert (a hard). Tlie name of 
Llewellyn’s (log. One day a wolf entered 
tlya room where the infant sou of the 
Weldi prince asleep ; (lelertflew at 
it and kill(‘d it ; hut when Llewellyn re- 
turned liomo and saw his dog's mouth 
bloqtly, he hastily concluded that it had 
killed' IjLs child/ ainl thrust it through 
with his Bwoid. Tlie howl of tlie dog 
awoke the child, and the nriiK'o saw too 
late Ids fatal r.iahuc.ss. ilcth-golert is 
the name t)f the place where the dog was 
biiiied. (iS'tc IIkth-Gklebt, Loo.) 

A nimiUr slory i» told of Cznr Plras of 
Hiihoh III the JtiiMUNo/ t^u Ui(' Htnry ih 

fold of a kuiKta, I'OL iiistrntd <*f a 

flio doK IH Hiiid 4 t.o lm\t' killi'd a wolf. 
'J'lii* HitHj on lira aioon in Llio fii'iyv II itie MttJ/frig. 
lu tlic SttiiHkiit M'l'Hiou till’ dotf iH called an irli- 
iioiMiioM siiid tlic wolf a “ lilncK Himke.*' lu llio 
thtoiHuUm (IV. a) tlic dotf ifl an otter; In r,lio 
Arali'cu >scaH(‘l ; in tin' Muugoliati ^ i>olo-cat, in 
the rernliiii a cat, etc. 

Gellatley U)(tntj). The idiot ser- 
vant of file llaroii of BnuUvardiiic. 
(Sir jr. iScott : iravcrky.) Also spelt' 
Geliatly. 

Gema'ra {y hard), which mcan.s 
“ complement,” is applij|Ll to the micond 
pjut of the Talmud, wnich consists of 
annotations, disctsssioiis, and ainpfiiloa- 
tions of the Jewish Mifihna, There is 
tlio Babylonian Gvma'ra and the Jeru- 
salem (JeimCra. The iorracr, which is 
the more complete, is by the academies 
of Babylon; the latter by those of 
PiilcHtine^ 

“Hcniics Hiid I liariscc:! . . , set little value on 
the Mtiidi of ilie ].nw itself, hut luiK'h on that of 
the cominpuiarifB of the mbins, now (MiilMMitod 
111 the Mtfhiui nnd (irTnnra."—(*eikie : Lif» of 
L hrLtt, \ ol. ii. cb. xixvi, p. (VI. 

Gemmagog, Son of tlie giant Oro- 
mbdon, and invenh»r of the Poulan 
shoes- «.c. sJioes with a spur behind, 
and tunicd-up toes fastened to the 
knees. Those shoes w'ere forbidden by 
Charles V. of Franco in 1365, but the 
fashion revived again* (Jhtchat : Ouma 
de Hahelais.) 

? Accortling to the same authority, 
giants were great inventois: £ri&in* 
•vented legerdemain ; Gabbora, drifting 
healths ; Gemmagog, Foulaii shoes ; 


Hapmoucho, drying and smoking neats* 
tongues ; etc. etc. 

Gems. Jew'eijs.) 

O^ndlariiieB. *^Mcn at arms,” the 
armed police of France. The tonn was 
fii'st applied to those who marclied in 
the tram of knights ; subsequently to 
the cavalry^ in the time of Louis ilV. 
to a body of liox'se charged wdth the 
preservation of order ; after the revolu- 
tion to u military police chosen fi om old 
soldiers of good choi'actcr: now it is 
apiilioj to tlie ordinary jKdice, whoso 
cobtumo is half civil mid half military. 

Gender-words : Billy, nanny ; boar, 
sow; hiu^k, doc; bull, cow; rock, hen 
(log, bit<‘h ; owe, tiqi ; groom r- miin 
he, she; Jack, Joiiny : male, female 
nutu, maid ; man, w oiiuui ; master, mis- 
tress ; Tom ; tup^ daiii ; and EDveral 
** Christian names; ns iii the following 
examples : — 

l)<>K«rr, hilcliMpc. 

Ann: Jiick iiHHiiml Jniiiy ; Iickmm, vlic n'^’8. 
iV<0 .• He boar, Hln* l)(*»u’. 

Uifd: MhIo hini, foiiiiilc bird ; cock bird, lu'ii 
bud. 

Wackonrk (Kroiiw') ; nwMjrrock and lien (M‘d 
fO’oime) 

BridcKrooin, briile. *l 
Coif: ilull nilf, ( ow calf 

Cat: Ttim cut, liulj cni, bo iiiid hlio out. (llh 
cal (fj.v I. 

(')mrw(inian. 

ChtUi: Male cbild, foinaU' cbild ; tnitn nlnld, 
woman cliild (< bild is (>iilu‘r iimlu or lotnalo, ex- 

riMit ^^llon M'x laieftorod lot, 

mrtl : He and fbo do\ il (if nex in i’of<‘rre(l t‘ii, 
JhtnUy MiiU' iiud female donkey, Abn.) 
Elopluml . Hull and eow elepb.ant ; male and 
feiiiale eleidiaiii. 

iVx: Hog and biteh fox ;tbebUc]i IhuIKo oulled 
a vixen. 

Hniiin cock. 

(vonMonian, Kontlewoinan or Imh 
Gout: HilJy h|A 1 >aniiy gcHii ; be iiiid nbe Koar •, 
liUck Koat. 

IJare ; Buck and doe liaro. 

Heir; Heir lieir fciiiulu, 

Kinunian, kinswoman. 

Lamb : ewe lamb, tiip bimb. 

Mankind, woinnnklnd. 

Meniian, iiigrniHid. 

Mlikniiiii, nnlkiiiaid or iiiilk-uotnnn, 

Mooiooek, ituNirlion. 

(Hler: DoKiiud bileholti'r. 

Partridae : CJock and bon iiarli ld«o, 
rmcncfc, i>oaIiPii. 

PheoMint: (Jock and lion idioasanl. 

J*i(/ : Boar and mow idff, 

ItaiMt : Itiiek and doc nibbit. 

Rat: A Jack rat. 
grboolinaKtor, Mobfmlmiatn^HK. 

Heui: Bull and cow'. Tlio ImiII of f r sc.i'i 
nndvr six years of aae is mlicd a “ Hacboioi ' 
Hervani: Male aud female Si'rvaiit ; nun and 
maid wyrvaiit. 

soiiKMireffl : man and W’oinau s'u;?(*r. 
MrtJobitJ,lvady [Mary). 

• fyarrow : (bK;k and bon ninrrow. 
mran : A cob or cock swan, itcn-swau. 

Turkey cock and ben. 4 

Wash or wasbeivwomau. 

Whale : Bull or Biilnwfi, and oow, 

Wrm : .lenny : cock Robin ; Tom tit ; etc. 

Waif: Poif wolf, bitch O'f slio-wolf. 

7 Gencmliy the name of the animal 
stands last ; in the following instances, 
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however, it stands before the gender- 
word ; — 

Hlac-kcnck ; hridevrooin ; KtiarM'onmii ; game- 
ciM-k ; K(‘ntl<‘n)»n and gentlt’wotimti ; lu'ir male 
and friiiaie ; kiriHtnan and wi.inan , n ankiiid, 
MtJiiiatikind ; udikinari, inilknintd or -woniaii ; 
niiiorcork and In-n : laiinn'k and hni ; 
tiian and maid , 1 urkci t uck and Len ; wa»«h nr 
waHjjor- won lull. 

► Til a foAv inatanrofl tho gotidor-word doo« 
not on invHin giMidori uh Jaikdnw, ji-c*k idko, ri*e- 
l)U«k, otf. '' 

(2) llio following require no gender- 
word : — 

Ikifholor, sitiinder or maid. 

]U*nu, liidlo. 

(loar, How (|iil;) 

Doy, girl {hoth oliihn. 

Ttiotlirr, HiHtor. 

Ilurk, doc (Him/ nr deci ). 

Hull, ntw I liinrk nitlli-l 
( ix'k, Ik'u (litii-iidtiiir fitiilH). 
i'oi kcicl, 

('••It. lill\ foal). 

I):id, I'JUlici . 

Dog, ill t oll tbo/l/ dog, if xox Is not icfcrrcil to) 
Dnikt', duck (/ifg/i diu'L’ .if hox !■« not icfcncd 
lo). 

Drone, l)cc. 
liUI i, (‘ounlcKrl. 

Katlicr, iiioilici (6o/A tnircnlH). 
ri lar, II nn 
iJjiflci , gammer, 

liandei, goo.se (hoth Kce.so, if bcx Is not ii'fcired 
lot 

({eutleniaii, Indy iMA gentlefolk;. 

Ilai I , roe {mih <li ei ). 
lliiHhnnd, w ife. 

KiiM'ei, bhedder or iMiggil tH|u«nl fiaittion). 

King, (|ueen (lad/i niomircli oi ho\ eit'ign). 

Dad, fn.ss. 

MalliU'd, >Mld'duck (M/i wild fowl). 

.Man, maid 
Man, Woman 
Musi or, inisiieMS. 

Milter, apnw nei (.ll.sli). 

Monk, iMin, 

Nephew, nieee. 
f’apa, mamma 
Kain, ewe(Hlieep). 

Uiiir, reeve. 

Sir. mu’iini 

Sir[.lohn], l,:id) [Mary]. 

Sire. dam. 

Slox en, siiil. 

Hon, daimliier 

Stag, hind slag, if .sex is not referred to). 
Stallion, niaro sjwtth horse). 

Sieei , lieifer. 

Tup, dam ('•lieep). 
rnele 'inni 

"Widow . w idower. 4 

AV r/aid, w iieli. 

The I'em-iles of other animals are made hy 
adding a miITIx ro ihe male (.-ess, -ina. -iiit*,-ix, -a, 
-ee, eir.) , as, lion, lionos ; r/jtr, euinua ; hero, 
heioino , tesiaioi, testairix, ete. 

General Funk. A panic. 

“The mil lienee of ‘(Jenenil Kiink’ was, at one 
t ine, fill loo piexalent among i»oih the c'oloniHts 
and Ihe >oungei* sohhers.'' — Ahiutunnc: Cum- 
rnii/niiiy tii Sinith Afnca, chap, x i. (isfuq. 

General Issue is jiJcading *^Kot 
guilty” lo a criminal charge; “Never 
indebted ” to a chaigc of debt ; the issue* 
formed by a general denial of the 
plaintiff's charge. • 

Generalis'simo soft). Called 
Tttffm among the ancient Theasalituis, 
Jirtnuvfi among the ancient Gauht, iV«- 
rf/vjyof/ among the ondent Welsh or Celts. 


Qen'erons' (a soft). Geueronji as 
Ifatim. An Arabian expression, llatim 
was a Bedouin chief famous for his w’ar- 
like deeds and boundless generosity. 
11 is son was contemporary witli Ma- 
homet. 

Oonen'ra (o soft). Daughter of the 
King of Scotland. Lurca'iiio enpsjigd 
her off captive, and confined licr in liis 
fathtiT’s castle. She loved Anodaiiir.'?, 
who being told tliat slio was false, con- 
demned her to die for incontiiicTice, 
unices elie found a chaiiqiioii to defeud 
liei*. Ariodiiutes ItimscU' hecame her 
cliampion, and, having vindirated her 
innocence, ntarried lier, 'Hiis is a salne 
on Arthur, wlioso wife intrigued A\ith 
Sir JLimiicelot. {Orfmuio hittoao, hk/ 1.) 

Gene'va {g soft), conlnictcd into 
(iin. Ongiiiiilly luiidc from mult and 
j mii}H‘r-bernes. (Frciich, gnnh) c, a j uni- 
jier berry.) 

Geno'va Bible. The Englisli ver- 
sion in use prior lo the present one' ; so 
called bi*cau.se it w’as originally jn’intcd 
at Geneva (in 1500). 

Geneva Bible {.The), ^'llo wine nip 
or beer pot. Tlio juni is on (xom‘va, 
whh^h is the syiionvm of gin. (r.Jitiii, 
blboy I drink [gm].) " 

** Kh hicn, (Dill) il, hii lilt le \ lenx ninjor, ijuelle 
(liaMc lie ilimiplinc ? Vmis iiMV. ilej.^ in in Hthlc 
(Ic Ueiievc cc iimlin.’* -/en JUiuUhuh il i.r/i.w, 
inirt ni. rhnp. «• 

Gene'va Bull. Steplien Marslmll, 
a preacher avIio roared like a bull of 
Bashan. rallci’ Geneva because lie was 
a di.scipio of Jolin Calvin. 

Geneva Courage. Tot valour ; Iho 
braggadocio which is the efF€*ct of having 
drunk too much . gin. Gin i.s a I'onufJt 
contraction of Ocneva, or, rather, of 
gm'thre, Tlio juniper -berry at one time 
used to flavour flie extract of malt in 
the manufacture of gin. It ]na,> bo usi^d 
still in some qualities of gin. {^Sn- Dutch 
COUBAGIG.) 

Gene'va Dectrinee. Cal vi u ism . 

Calvin, in 1541, W'its invited to tak(‘ up 
his residence in Geneva os the jmblic 
teacher of theology. Fnnn this jTeriod 
Geneva was for many yours the centre 
of education for tlie Protestant 3 ’outh 8 
of Euroiie. 

Geneva Print ^Reading). Di-iuking 
gin or whisky. 

“‘"WTiy. John.' aaid Uie veternn, ‘wlmt a disc'' 
nliiie is thin you have lieon koopiiiff ? You have 
(leen ^diiig Geneva piinl thia inoniinv airrnil) 

' 1 have heen readinu the I.icans aaid John, 
Bliakliitf his head, with a look ot driiiikcn grav- 
lly,*"— Jir JF. ficott ; OM UoriaUtu, chap. xi. 
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Genevieve (St.). Tho sainted patron*- 
ess fcf the city of Taris. (422-51*2.; 

Genii Xing. King Solomon is sup- 
posed to preside over tlie whole race of 
genii, (j)' Herhdut : .Xoftn to tht lioraHy 
c. *2.) 

Genitive Case means tlio genus 
— wtoie, the case which allows the genus; 
thus, a bird of the rtir, of the sea,, of the 
marshi's, etc. The part in Italics show's 
to what genus the bird lieloiigs. Our V 
is the adjective sign, the sumo os the 
t^inskiit A-j/rf, as itdaka (water), udaka- 
sf/a (of water, or aquatic). So in 
(ireck, demos (pco]»lc), demo-stos (hc- 
Iniigiiig to tlie people), or genitive demo- 
.vjr/j^HofteiKMl into dvmo-'io. In Cliuucer, 
etcr, the gciiitivft is w’litten in full* as 
'Vht (’{erhes Tale, The (Jokes Tn(t\ The 
Kmfjhtes Tale, The Millnrs Tah\ etc. 

Ge'nius, Genii (lion tan inytholog^'^ 
WL'io attendant spirits. Everyone haa 
tv\o of these tutelarij‘8 from his cradle 
to his grave. But the Itoniau genii 
tliffer in many rma'cts from the Ea>lern. 
The rersHiii and Indian goiiii had a cor- 
poreal fonn, wliieh they could change at 
pletiauro. They w'cro not guardian or 
attoiidant spirits, but fallen angels, 
dwxdling in Ginnistan, under the do- 
iiiinioii of Eblis. They were naturally 
hostile to man, though compelled 
sonietmies to serve them os slaves. The 
Homan genii w'erc tutelary spirits, very 
similar to the guardian angels spokou of 
in Scripture (St. Matt, xviii. 10). (The 
word IS the old Latin to bo bom, 

from tlie notion Qiat birth and lift* were 
due to these dti genifdtes.) 

(Jeums (birth-wit) is iiiiiufe talent; 
lienee jiropensity, nature, inner man. 

t'ras genimn mcro eifl'u'bts" (to-iiior- 
rovv you shall indulge your inner man 
with w'ine), diorace, 3 (kfes, xvii. 14. 
dtdf/ere (to give loose to one’s 

propensity^ Perstus, v. lol. “ 7>c- 
jyaada're gem%m suunP' (to stint one’s 
appetite, to deny one’s self), Terence; 
}%)uaiOy\.\. (Sec^bove.) 

Gen ins. Tom Moore says i hat Common 
Sense went out one moonlight night with 
Genius on his rambles ; Common Sense 
went on many wise things saying, but* 
Genius went gazing at the stai's, and fell 
into a river. This is told of Tiial&i by 
Plato, and Chaucer has introduced it 
into his MtUei'es Tale, 

•* Rn fcnlK another rierk with astrononiyei 
Hf WHikeil iii the fceldiiH <w U» t>ry4» ^ 

TJeou the 6lFrrc«, what ther Bliiifd Wfeff, 

* Till he w'ss tu a timiir ist I'fall." 

Canterbury Tales, 3,4i>7. 


Mg evil grmns (my ill-luck). The 
Homaus maintained that tw*o genii at- 
tendtM.1 every man Irom birth to death — 
one good and the other evil. Good lurk 
was brought about by the agency of 
“his good genius,” and ill luck by that 
of his “ evil genius.” 

Ctonlns Xiool (Latin). Tlio tutolaiy 
deity of a place. 

“ III the niiilHToT th Hi wreck of nnnriil hooVnaiii) 
iitoiKiilH. with It Ftru\ii.\ iMiuiil Lofihsii of] Mhikih 
H uioiuf tht* riiiiiK of ('tiriliuA'i*, Mil it hiist* hhi< k 
rut, which, to a hiiiH'rHtlUoui* eye, iiiikIii. hati' 
lU’CHt'iitetl the ftnuuH Um, the tiilelur nemou of 
tlie u(>itrMiient.”~<LS'ir H'. Scott; 27ic Anfujiwrt/t 
ibiiii. 111. 

Gea'4>a. from the Latin, gem (the 
knee) ; so callctl lioni the hentl luude 
tliere by the Adriatic. 'J'ho whole of 
Italy is called a man's h'g, and this is 
hts icnce. 

Genovo'ISa (g soft). Wife of Count 
Palatine Siegfried, of Brabant, in the 
time of Chflru‘K Martel. Being Hiispecled 
of intidclity, site w*us driven into the 
forest of Ardennes, where she gave birth 
to a son, who was nounshetl by a wdiite 
doc. III time, Siogfiied discovered his 
error, and restored bis wife and child to 
their prcqier liome. 

Gonre Painter (gnirr 1 syl). A 
painter of domestic, rural, or village 
scenes, such 08-4 Pillage Wedding, 'Jne 
Young Itcernit, liUnd Mans The 

Village PohiieuiH, eto. It is a French 
term, and means, “ Man : his onstonis, 
habits, and ways of life.” Wilkie. Oaludo, 
Gerard Dow', ete., belonged to ibis doss. 
Ill tlie drama, Victor Hugo introdiu*ed 
the genre intern in lieu of tho stilted, 
unnatural style of Louis XIV. ’s eia. 

'• We cull iln'K* ’ ufiirc' I’nin jihi'k'. \iIhtcoii nrc 
IHiiilctI Hlj Ih of lhi‘ htcwlfh*, I hr I oniiwoic.Hutt iho 
faiiii , pu r uioK Iff real life " - £ V, Sh itwon . I'm tM 
of Awrrica.tAiup, 1\, p WM 

Gens Bfacoata. Trousenxl people. 
ITio Komoiis wore no trousers like tlio 
Gauls, Scythians, and IVrsians. Tho 
GauJs wore “biaccaj” and were called 
Gens bracedla. 

Gena Togata. The nation which 
wore the toga. Tlie Greeks wore the 
“pallium” and were called Gens pal- 
Ixdta. 

Gentle (g eoft^ means having the 
manners of genteel persons - i.c. pei‘Sons 
T>f family, called gms in Latin. 

“ Wt; must he ifentJo. now w« are ffctiiley ca.*'— 

Sfunkeirpeure : mnScr's Talt, z. 

The gentle aaft. The geutlemnn'R 
trade, so called from the romance of 
Prince Crispin, who is said to have made 
shoes. It is rather xemarkablo that the 
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“pen tie croft “ sliould bo closely con- 
nected with our mob 

Uoro HiujB Siic]i8, Jlic ro>»Mpr jmkH, Ittureafe 
of the freiitlo crafr, 

Wl»o«f of tJio Twelve W]Ko MaBtcra, >it 
folloH NikUK and lauKlied." 

Lonyjdlotv: A'uiembrrg, Blun'/a 10. 

T?ir ifonth craft. Aiipltiip. The puu 
is on yenth^ a maggot or grub used for 
baiting the hook in angling, f 

Gentle Shopberd {The). George 
Grenville, tho statesman, a niekiiamo 
derived from a line applied to him by 
afterwords Earl of Ohathom. Gren- 
ville, in the coui*6c of ono of his speeches, 
addressed the Houso intcri'ogaiively, 
“Toll me whore? tell me wlierc?” 
Pitt hummed a line of a song tben 
very poi)ular, “ Gentle shojihertl, tell me 
where?” and the House hurst into 
laughter (1712-1720). 

Gontloman (ry soft). A translation 
of tho I’reiich ycHtilhounae^ one who 
]>elnng8 to tho gens or stock. According 
to the lioniau law, gens-mcii, or geiitle- 
iiieii, were those oiuy wlio hud a family 
name, woj’e born of fiee parents, had no 
slave in their ant'cstral line, and hud 
never been degraded to a lower rank. 

^ / yrntlemoH of the four outs. A vulgar 
upstiiit, manners, wi1h-o»^ wit, 

witli-a/// money, and with-e/r^ crcilit. 

Gentlemen of Paper and Wax. 

I'lie lirst of a new' lino ennobled with 
knighthood or other dignity, to wlioni 
uro given titles and coat-annour. They 
are made ** gentlcmcu ” hy patent and a 
seal. 

Geoffrey Crayon. Tim hypotlietical 
author of (ho Slceteh Jtook. Wtishiug- 
tou Irving, of New York (1783-1851)). 

Geology (y soft). The father of 
(/(otoyi/. \Villinm .Smith (170y-18l0). 

Go omancy (r/ soft). Dividing by the 
earth. So tcimcd because these diviners 
in the sixteenth century drew on the 
eartli their magic circles, tigures, and 
lines. (Greek, ye, tho earth; 
inophecy.) 

Geometry (y soft) means laud-mea- 
suring. The iii-st geometrician was u 
ploudmau pacing out his tield. (Greek, 
gVf the ciu tn ; nwtroHf a measure.) 

George XL was iiieknumcd “Prince 
Titi.” (iSVe 'nTi.) 

George XXL was nicknamed “Farmer 
George, or “ The Funner King.” 
Fabickb.) 

George IV. was nicknamed “Tho 
First Gentleman of Europe,” “Fum 
the Fourth,” “ Prince Flom^” “ The 


Adorns of fifty,” and “ Tlie Fat Atjonis 
of fifty.” (AVd each of these nickuames.) 

George, Blarfc, John (AA.). Nos- 
tradamus wrote in 1566 : 

* (juand fleorffoa Ditm rrucifcra, 

OiU' Marc Jc rcHfitintera, 

Bt <iuc 8t. .iCHii lo e<7rtem, 

J.» dll (lu niunde arrlvcni/’ 

In 1886 St, George’s day fell on G^giL- 
Friday, St. Mark’s day on Fa.ster Sun- 
day, ’and St. John’s" day on Corpus 
Christi— but “tho end of tho world ” did 
not then arrive. 

George {St.) (y soft). Gibbon, in lys 
Decline and T'aH^ ii. 323, asserts that tho 
patron saint of England was George 
of Ca})pudcela, the turbulent AinMii 
Pishop of AU xandi-ia, torn to pieces by 
tho < populace in 300, and n;vered as a 
saint by the oi>poncnts of Athanasius ; 
but this assemou has hecu fullv dis. 
}»roved by the Jesuit Papcbroch, ^jiluer, 
and others. 

That St. George is a veritable charac- 
ter is beyond all reasonable doubt, and 
there seems no reason to deny that ho 
was bom in Armorica, and* was be- 
headed in Diocletian’s persecution by 
order of Datianus, April 23id, .303. St. 
Jerome (331-420) mentions liim in one 
of his inurtyrologies ; in the next cen- 
tury tliei*e were many clxurches to liis 
honour. St. Gregory* (510-601) has in 
his Sucramentary a “IVefaeo for St. 
George’s Day ; ” and the Ycnerublc Bodo 
(672-735), in his mai-tyrology, says, “At 
last St. George truly fin islicd his martyr- 
dom by decapitation, altliough the gests 
of his passion Ure numbered among tlie 
apocT^'phal writings.” _ 

In regard to his connection with Eng- 
land, Ashmole, in his Ristory of the 
Order of the (garter., says that King 
Arthur, in tho sixth contiiiy’, placed the 
picture of St. George on his banners; 
and Selden tolls us ho was patron saint 
of England in the Saxon tunds. It is 
quit -0 certain that the CJouiicil of Oxford 
in 1222 commanded his feutival to be ob- 
served in England as a holiday of lesser 
rank ; and on the wtablishmeiit of the 
Ordoj^'of the Garter by Edward HI. St. 
George was adopted as the patron saint. 

The dragon slain by St. George is 
simply a common allegory to express the 
triumph of the Christian hero over evil, 
which John “ the Divine” beheld under 
the image of a dragon. Similarly, St. 
Michael, St. Margaret) St. Silvester, and 
St. Martha are all depicted as sla3ing 
drag||ms ; the Saviour and the Virgin as 
trei^ig them under their feet; and 
St. John tho Evangelist as charming a 
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wiuged dragon from a poisoned c^Uce 
given him to drink. Even John Bifiiyan 
avails himself of the same figure, when 
lie makes Christiuu encounter Apollyon 
and prevail against him. 

Geori/e the Bed Cross Knight (in 
Spenser's Faerie Queetie, hk. i.), ropre- 
seiits “Piety.” He starts with Una 
(Truth) in his adventures, and is driven 
luto Wandering Wood, whei*o he en- 
iMjuuters Error, and posses the ’ night 
with Una in Hypocrisy's cell. Being 
visih'd by a false vision, the knight 
abandons Una, and goes with Uuessa 
( FhIhc- faith 1 to the pidaco of Pride, 
lie leaves tiiis iialace clandestinely, but 
hoing overtaken by Uuossa is persuaded 
to drink of an enchanted fountain, when 
lie becomes paralysed, and is itiken ^p- 
tive by Orgoglio. Una informs Arthur 
of the H!id event, and the prince goes to 
the rescue. Ho slays Orgt>glio, and the 
lied Cross Knight, being set free, is 
taken by Una to the house of Holiness 
to be healed. On leaving Holiness, both 
Xrna and the knight jouniey towards 
Ed oil. As they draw near, tne dragon 
porter liics at the knight, and St. George 
lias to do battle with it for three wh<3o 
days before ho succeeds in slaying it. 
The dragon being slain, the two enter 
Eden, and the lied Cross Knight is 
united to Una in marriage. 

St. Gcorae and the Draff on. According 
to tlie ballad given in Percy’s Jiclimea, 
St. George Tvas Iho son of Lord Albert 
of Coventry. His mother died in giving 
him birth, and the new-bom babe was 
stolen away by the wQkrd lady of tlie 
woods, who brought him np to do^s of 
jmns. His bod^had three marks; a 
dragon on tlie breast, a garter round one 
of tlie lep, and a hlood-red cross on the 
arm. when he grew manhood he 
first fought apinst the Saraoens, and 
Ihoii went to Syle'nS, a city of Libya, 
where w^ a stagnant lake infested by 
a huge dragon, whose jwisonous breath 
“had many 41 city slain,’* and whose 
liide ‘‘no spear nor sword could pierce.” 
Eveiy day, a virgin wp sacrificed to it, 
and at len^ it cam^to the lot of Sifkbfa, 
the king’s danghier, to become its victim. 
She was tied to the stake and left to be 
devoured, when St. George came np, and 
vowed to take her cause in hand. On 
came the dragon, and St. Georgei thrust- 
ing his lance into its mouth, kuled it on 
the spot. The king of Morocco and the 
king of Egypt, unwilHiig that Sabra 
idiould marry oOhristian, sent St. Qeorge 
^to Persia, and directed the ** 8 ophy^ to 
kill liim. He was* accordingly thrubt 


into a dungeon, but making good his 
escape, carried off Sabra to England, 
where she became* his wife, and thiy 
lived happily at Coventry together till 
their death. 

V A very similar tale is told of 
Hesiond, daughter of Laomfidon. {See 
Hesione, Sex Monstees.) 

St. Geoinge he was for England^ St, 
Denis teas for France. This refers to 
the war-cries of the two nations— that 
of England was “ St. George ! ” that of 
Prance, “ Montjoye St. Denis I ” 

“ Our Micieiit word of couraso, fair *flt. Ocorwe,* 

lusjure lib with i>lio Kploou ur tlory drawou».‘’ 
nhakettjH'iirt' : Richard ///., v. 3. 

When St. George goett hi horseback St. 
Yves goes on foot. In times of war 
lawyew have nothing to do. St. George 
is the patron of sohlicrs, and St. Ives of 
lawyers. ^ 

St. (teorge's The Hellespont is 

so called by the Catholic Church in 
honour of St. George, the patron saint of 
England. {Fapehroeh : Avtesdes Saints.) 

St. George^ s Channel. An arm of the 
Atlantic, separating Ireland from Great 
Britain ; so called in honour of St. 
George, referred to above. 

St. George's Cross. Kcd on a white field. 

St. OeorgCs Dag (April 2JJrd), A day 
of deception and oppression. It whs 
the day wlien new leases and contracts 
used to be made. 

George a’ Oreea. As good ns George 
«’ Green. Iltysolute-miudcd ; one w’iio 
will do his duty come what may. George 
a’ Green was the famous piiidor or 
|)OUTjd- keeper of Wakefield, who re- 
sisted Kobift Hood, Will Scarlett, and 
Little John single-handed when they 
attempted to commit a tresjioss in Wake- 
field. 

“ Weri* vs liold an 
1 Buali uuike hnUt to turn Hs'aui. ’ 

f Raviuid Jivtler Mudibra*. 

George Zliot, The literary xmme 
of Marian Evans [Lowes], authoress of 
Adam DedCj Mill on the Floss^ Felix 
Jloltf etc. 

George Geltlu The hero cf a novel 
by Mrs. Trafford [Eiddelll. He is one 
who will work ois long as he has breath 
to draw, and would die in harness. Ho 
would fight against all opposiiig dr- 
Gpmstanoes while he had a ar<^ oi blood 
left in his veins, and may be oaBed the 
model of nntiring industiy and iillotnit- 
able moral courage. 

Gooi^e Sand. The pen*name of 
Mme. Dudevant, bom: at Paris 1804. 
Her moiden name yw Bupin. 
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Georgo Street (Strand, London) 
coinmeuces the precinct of an ancient 
inanniou which originally belonged to 
the bisljops of Norw'ioh. After ptiaBing 
buccesHively into the jtoRseasiou of 
Charleft Brandon, Duko of Stiftblk, Iho 
archbishops of York, and the Crown, 
it camo lo George Villicrs, Duko of 
Buckingham. The secondv Duke of 
Buckingham pulled down the mansion 
and built tlic strciots and alley calhul ro- 
Hpoi^tivcly “ George” (street), “ Villiers” 
(htreetb “Duko ’"(street), “ Of ” (alley), 
and “ Buckingham ” (streef). 

Geraint' (// luird). Tributarj' Prineo 
of Devon, and one of tlio knights of the 
IhniTul Table. Overhc.Mring j)art of 
I’l'nid’s words, lie fancied she was faith- 
less to him, and treated her for a time 
vt‘ry harshly ; but Enid nursed him so 
eari'fullv when lie is'afl wounded that 
he saw his eiTor, “ nor did he doubt her 
more, but rested in her fealty, till he 
crowned a happy life with a fair deatli.” 
(2hinf/non : Iniflh of the Kmtj ; Enid.) 

Geraldine (.‘1 syl., // soft). 'The Fair 
fh'vnldtnv. laidy Elizabeth Fitzgerald 
isFooalh’d intlie Earl of Surrey’s poems. 

Gera'nium 07 soft). Tlio Turks say 
this was a common mallow changed by 
the touch of Mahomet’s garment. 

The word is from the Greek 
(a crane) ; and the plant is" called 
“ Crane’s Bill,” from tlio r<'semblance 
of the frUit to the bill of a crane, 

Gerda ((/ hard). Wife of Frey, and 
daughter of the frost giant Gynier. She 
is so beautiful that the bnghtues.s tif lier 
luikeil anus illuminates hoth airund seiu 
Frey (the genial spring) married Gi'ida 
(the frozen earth), and Gerda became 
thf mother of children. (Scandinartan 

‘intilhvliufti.) 

German or Germaine (r/ soft). Per- 
taining to, related to, as cnimns-ga mmi 
(lirst cousins), //ennan to the \nhjeet 
rearing on or pertinent to the subject). 
This word has no connection with 
German (the nation), but comes from 
the Latin (frnnn' nits (of the same geim 
or stock). First cousins have a grand- 
father or grandmother in common. 

‘ TIiomp tlHit arc jrcnu»ine i«j liim, though lo- 
iiiincU ilfty times, sliall »UI c<imc under lUe 
li.oi -nuan.' - aiuiht ttpeai f : H ndt ) ’« Tide, t \ . n. 

German. Jchan^lo Mairc says, 
^’Gennauy is so eallcii from Ctesar’s 
sister Gerniaua, wife of Salvius Bnibon.” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that 
Ebrancus, a mythological descendant 


of Brute, King of Britain, hud twenty 
sons *>aua thirty daughters. All tlie 
sons, except the eldest, Mdtlod in Ger- 
many, which was therefore, called the 
land of the Cennans or brothers. (Ere 
ahorr.) 

‘‘ [/-7rt-aw/,.] An fiapry niau in In.'-flrnt ilajs lip was, 
And b>UM*.v fallici nf fair iji mupio , 

For »li HO iiiuiij vvcckHHH tlic v«*jir li.'is 
Ho nmn> cbiUlrcn bcflid iiuilrii'l.v ' 

O/wbudi wi'if twciu> aons, wlm b did ai-viy 

Tbcir iinndH to praiHc and rliiviili mis dt Hno. 
Tlic^c LTPrimiiiH did subdue all (ileiuuin.\ , 

or wlioni 11 biKla ” 

Spenser : Faerte^ fjnrnn , ii 

• * I’rol^blwlluMrimclsUor-iiian, mraiimy '• wai- 
nijin ” The (ionnaiiH c.ill iIiciiihi /nftst h-en, 

Wlltcll IK MiC WIIIIC ilH Wllll n.C Mllll.il 

IcMoi ItHdriKMl into Ji.ami* Tent," nicaii'^ a inftl- 
i.itiidi-. I'lic lloniiitiK callrd tin- UMipIc (ii-iii„iiiK 
at iiMi .M'liiK befoKt t)ic‘( In isi mil imil Im m 

I.VIT a Ulldo't (ll.al.LMl B L'. ‘J-Ul WMH dlM( 0 \iMi d M- 
coidint; llir s!<l»iri«-H of ilii' I oiimiI Alai i i Him 
(UM Vondoiua.!*, “li'enriuJ of iJio (Jaiil,^ jiml 
(JtTifianK/* ' 

Father of (lennau lilrralurt^ Got-l- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. ( 1 7‘20 -1781.) 

Gorman Comb. The four fingers 
and thurnh. ” Ee jnjijimt dn yutjne 
d' AlmmniE'* (Ilahclius)^ ilc eonibed bis 
luiir with his fingers. Gudin, in his Ihe- 
tiunmiuTf explains pijtfiie tr Airman by 
*Aos didos ct la dtlnF The Germans 
Avero tlio last lo ndo]>t jieiiwigs, and 
wiidc the French were never seen with- 
out a eomb in one liand, the (h‘nnans 
adjusted tluiir hair by running their 
lingers through it. 

“ Jlc iiMwitvIlcd biniMClf aiMMu dim? to t Iicm ason, 
and iiftci'waid'' miiiiImmI hm lU'iid with mu Almaii 
vxwuh." — littbel*! I a : t,a)0<niinn anti J’aniaij'i iii 
book 1. 1*1. 

German Silver is not silver at all, 
but white tojijier, or copjicr, zinc, and 
iiu'kol mixed t^ether. Davus first made 
ill E^iirnpe at Hildberg -hausen, in (ha - 
iiiany, but had been Ui ed by the Ohinese 
time out of mind. 

Gerryman'der (if haul). So to 
divide a county or nation into repre- 
gentative disfriets tis to give one special 
political pai-ty undue advantage over 
others. The word is derhed from 
Elbridge Gerry, who adopted the Hcheme 
in Massachnsetts when h^w^is governor. 
Gilbert Stuart, the artist, looking at the 
map of the new distribution, with a 
little invention converted it into a sala- 
mander. No, no ! ” said Russell, when 
shown it, “not a Sala-maiider, Stuart ; 
call it a Geny-mander.” 

V geiTifinunder is so to hocus- 
noeus figures, etc,, as to affect the 
balance. 

Gerst-SKonat. Barley-month. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon name for Septemlwjr; so 
ca%d because it was the time of barley - 
beei' making. 
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Ger'tnide (2 syL, g hard). 
motfier, v?ho married GUiudius, the 
niurdeior of lier late husband* Slie in- 
advertently poisoned herself by diiiik- 
iuff a j)i>tion nreparetl for her son. 
{^huLvi^pcuvc : fiuinlt't,') 

Gertrude (‘SV.), in Clmstian art, is 
soini'tiiiies repruhoiitcd os suirounded 
I'itts and mioe; and sometimes fis 
Bpiiiiiin^, tho rats and mice running 
about her distaif, 

Gertrude of Wyo'mlng. The name 
of Olio of Campbell’s jioems. 

•Gervols (AY.). The Freiidi St. 
S within, Juno 19th. SwiTHiN.) 

Ill iiullKtt, a Fi'euc'h liaiiker, nuvdo a l>ot 
r.iiiiod oil St. Gci'viuh's Day, ir woiilil 
nuu iiinu’ or for f(U‘lj days afterwaivls. TUo 
l«‘l ^'i\« lukni hy w) uijiio iiooplti ibar, ilie i-JitiiM 
liriiju-rrj of Hiilliot wii.s iiledi;ed. The bet was 
hisi, and Llio Imukcr was uilt'vb ruined. 

Gor''yoii (y liard). A human monster 
witli three IkkIios and throe heads, 
wlio.so oxen ate human Hesh, and were 
guanlod by a two -headed dog. HorciilOs 
slew both (h'ryon and tho dog. This 
fable means simjily that (leryon reigned 
over three kiugilmis, and was defended 
by an ally, whu with at the head of two 
tribes. 

Gcryon'oo. A giant with throo 
l)udu;.s ; that i.M, Philip II. of Spain, 
master of tlireo kingdoms. (A^tv/wr ; 
Fah'ic QfnriiefX. 11 .) 

Gtis'mas (y liard). (Sic Desmas.) 

Geaaler (o hard). The Austrian 
governor of the throe Forest Cantons 
of Switiserland. Amaui 9 f most brutal 
mitiiro and tyrannical dispositiou.g Ho 
atteiuiited to caify off tho duugliter of 
Leuthold, a Swiss herdsman ; but Lout- 
hold slow the ruffian scut to seizo hcr^ 
iiiid tied. This act of Injustice roused 
tlie peo]ile to i-ebellion, and Gessler, 
having )>ut to <lcath Melch'ti^ the patri- 
a roll of t|^e Forest Cantons, insulted tlie 
pco})lo by commanding 'them to bow 
down to hoisted on a high polo. 

Tell refusing so to do, wosarres^ with 
his sou, and Gessler,.m the retiuemont 
of cruelty, imposed ^ him tlio tosk of 
shooting with his bow and arrow on 
^ple from the head of his own sou. 
Tell succeeded in this dangerous skill- 
trial, but in his agitation dropped an 
arrow from Ids robe. Tlio governor 
insolently demanded what the second 
arrow was for, and Tell fearlessly re- 
plied, ** To shoot yon with, had 1 failed 
m tho ta<4k iinpiKi^ Upon me.*' G^er 
now ordered him to to carried in clmiris 
^ across tlio lake, and cost into Kusnacht 


castle, a prey “ to tho reptiles that lodged 
there." He was, .however, rescued by 
the peasantry, and, having shot Gessler, 
freed bis country from the Austrian 
yoke. 

Geata Romaiio'nisu (y soft), ootn- 
piled by Pierre Borchour, prior of tlie 
Beuedictii>|) convent of St. Eloi, Paris, 
published by the Hoxburgh Society. 
JUdiled by Sir F. Madden, and oiter wards 
by S. J. HoiTtage. 

Goste or Gest (y soft). A stoiy, 
romance, achiovemeut. From tlie Latm 
geata (exploits). 

“Thh Hccne of llieiit‘//<!Ah‘«)jc‘infr)nidin ordinAry 
Ltrilun. {Jiimtuu'e\. 

Get (To). To gain; to procure; to 
obtain. 

“ <4ot w mith ami iilin’e. If inwHlhlp m Uh ttnipo ; 
If iiol. hy uii> (,'Pl wotiilh mid iiUiri!.'* 

Horace (Satirea) f^ays; — “ Item facis, 
recto si iiossis ; si non, rom i'acis." 

Get, Got. (Anglo-Saxon, git^an.) 

“ I KOI Ml liorsclmc’lv within U'li niliminf* nfior T 
irot .\our h'lioi. WIhmi I not lorivntorlniiy I koL 
H chuUh for town • hut I wet ihroni^li, itml 
ha\p KOI. Hueh K rohJ tlwii I tdiall nol KOtruloI iii 
ahiiriy. I koL to tin* TroHSury uhoiit noon, hut 
first of nil Kol Hliiivod mid dicHMUd. I hooii koI 
into Un* Hi»rri‘t of KPttiiiK a luouional l»efoi'« iho 
Dimrd, init. ] poiiiit not not mi miswor tlicn ; iiovs- 
over, l K‘»t IntclliKein'e from a mejiWMho'V Unit 1 
sliouidKct one next inorniiiK. Ah hooii ah i Kot 
liAck to III)’ niu> I Kot my Humier^ mid then Koi to 
iied. When I got up next moniiniyi, I Kot my 
hrmkfAHt, and, hai iiiK sol ilreHged, 1 kuC out in 
time to KOI an lumwer to my memorial. Ah hooii 
AH 1 got it, 1 got into a cliaiHO, and got liaelc to 
I’auterlmry h) Miree, and got home for tea. I 
imvo got nothing lor you, and a,> adiou.''-‘/7r. 
WUherit, 


Get 1»y Heart {To). To commit to 
memory. Iff French, ** Apjimidrc uhc 
ehone par owur.*' 


Ctot One’s Back Up (To). To show 
irritation, os cats set up their backs 
when 

Ctot-np {A). A style of di'css, as 
His got-up was excellent," meaning his 
style of dross exactly suited tlie port he 
professed to enact. 


Get up (7b). 

To rise from one’s bed. 

To leaiu, os **1 must get up my 
Euclid." 


To organise ^tid BTronge, as “Wo 
will get up a bazaar." 


Getliaemane. The (hvhU 
supposed in legt^dory story to bespbttea 
by the blood of Christ. 


Gew'gaw (y hordh A showy trifle. 
(Saxon, ys-yi^, a trifle; French, 
a toy.) 
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Obe'bers or Gae'breo. The original 
natives of Iran QP^Jrsia), who adhered to 
the religion of ^roaster, and (after the 
conquest of their country hy the Arabs) 
became waifs and outlaws. The term is 
now applied to fire- worshippers generally. 
Hanway says that the ancient (Ihebei-s 
wore a cushee or belt, which they never 
laid aside. ^ 


Gliibolllne (y hard), or rather Waib- 
lingen. The war-cry of Conrad’s fol- 
lowers in the battle of Weinsberg (1 140). 
Conrad, Duke of Suabia, was opiiosod 
to Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
whose slogan was Guelph or Wclfe, his 
family name. 

Glxost. To ffive up the ghont. To 
die. The idea is that life is indopeiidmit 
of the body, and is duo to the habitation 
of the ghost or spisit in the material 
body. At death the ghost or spii'it 
lea\Vft this fal)eriiarlc of clay, and either 
returns to God or abides in the j-egion of 
spirits till the general resurrection. 
U hus in Kcc. xii. 7 it is said, Then 
eIuiU tlio dust return to the earth os it 
was: and the spirit shall return luito 
God who gave it,” 

" Man (liotli,un(GMistctli awav • 

Ul> the and w I ktc jh hi’ Job xl v. lo. 

Thr ghoat of a vhnim\ Tl»o least like- 
lihood. “ Ifo has not the ghost of a 
chance of being elected,” not the sliudow 
of a probability, 

GhonL {Sec Fairy.) 

OlalBr Pacha of Aby'dos, 

and father of Zule'ika. Ho tells her ho 
intends to marry her to Kara Osman 
Ogloo, governor of Magno'sia ; but Zu- 
leika has betrothed herself to her cousin 
Selim. Tlio lovera flee, GiaiHr shoots 
Selim, Zuleika dies of grief, and the 
pacha lives on, a hcort-bro^fiii old man, 
ever calling to the winds, “Where is 
my datighter P ” and echo ausw'crs, 
“ Where P ” {Byron : Bndc ofAbydos,) 

GialL The infernal river of Scandi- 
i^viaii mythology. 

Glallor Bridge. The bridge of 
death, over which all must lutss to get to 
HelUeini. {Seandituivian mythohyy.) 

Gtallar Horn \T/tc). Heundall’s 
horn, which went out into all worlds 
whenever he cliose to blow it {Scandi^ 
navian mytkohgy.) %, 

Glu ben Gian (y soft). King of 
the Ginns or Genii, and founder of the 
JVraimde. He was overthrown by Aza*- 
su or Lucifer. (Arab sujyerstitim!^^ 


Gl^ut of Literaturo {Tin), Hr. 
Samuel Johnson (1709 -ITSo). Also 
called “ the gi*eat moralist.” 


Giants {g soft). 

(1) Of Grech mythology ^ song of Tar'- 
taros and Gc. 'VV^hcii they attempted to 
stonn heaven, they were fiurlcd to carlli 
hy the aid of Hercules, and buried under 
Mount Ktna. 

fi) Of Scandinavian mythology, weic 
evil genii, dwelling in Jbtunheiin {yiani- 
land), who had the power of reducing or 
extending their stature at will. 

^3) Of nursery mythology ^ are canid - 
bttls 01 vast stature and immense mu^- 
culoi’ power, but as stupid as tliey ;ii o 
violent and treacherous. The best 
kmiwii are lilundcrbore (y.r.), Cortiio- 
rau' (y.?*.), Qalliantus (y.?*.), Gombo 
(y.r.), Megadore and Bcllygan. 

(4) In the romance of Uaryini'iua ami 
Tantag'i'urt ^ by Kabclais, giants moan 
jnunces. 


(o) Giants of Mythology. 

At 'AMAH, One of the OclopH. (O’jo /. fabh' ) 
Ama&ia,s'tou (qv,'). 

A4t..i'/oN, llio iiuLitu’d-hanilt’il. One of f Lo TiiniiK. 
ithceti fable,) 

AO'iilos. (hie of llio TU.'Uis. Ho W'lR killed |»> 
the Pivrctr. ( (h crK fabU .) 

Al-c^oSKra or Ai'fioN .Iniuter 

sent Hercutite ivKidnst liini foi st oiiltiitr hhuio of 
the Hnn's oxou. Hut HrnnilC, oould iim di> 
niiyllimfr, for iniinediiiioly iho tciiiiit loiuln d 
ihn eiu-th ho reoehod fioHli nrrerufUi. ('*Vr 
hvlou', A^T.>:o«.) At Icnwlh PiiUas cftrried 
him hcyoiid the moon. Him hoxoii dainrhteiH 
were mctaniorplioHod into hulcyoiiH. {Aig<ni- 
(tHttC K.qiedttiun, l. 6 ) 

Ai/UKiiAU'. The (fiaiit uri'ou in so called b> the 
Araiis. 

Alifan'karox or Ampuak'xon Ojv). 

Ai.u'koh. 8on oNlPoSPidon CuuAi-i:. K.ich of liia 
two sons was U7 cuhita IiikIi. lUreek /,(/>/«'. ) 
Ah'kbant. a cruel «iaut«iain hy (Hiy of Wnr- 
wlrk. (Verep : ltehgt(6»,) 

Axuoulavpub Cq.v.), lS4ie be'ovj, SI feet.) 

ANTS’/OS (q.v.; see above, Alcyoskum). (.SVa 
betov!, 1« feet.) 

.A.RGK8 (3 syl.). Oiitfuf tlio CycloiJS. tfiretl fable ) 
As'OArABT (8.V.). 

ATLAS cg.v.). 

BALAX (V.V.). 

Bbllk (1 syl.) (q.v.). 

Bbllb'ucb (tf.Vj. • 

Bi.U 2 ri>KBBuitie (3 syl.) (q.v.). 

BuiAn^Kos or JUui'AaBus Oh syU tv v.). 
Buobmxonar (o.v.). s ^ 

Brontba (S syl.) (q.v.). 

BUKLOXnCO.V.). 

Ca'coh or UACU8 (q.v.)b 
Calim^xuast (q.v.). 

C'AK'ACULtAii'iio. The ffiant that Don ()uixoto 
intendedt should kneel m the feet of DitlciuVa. 
(Cervantes: Von Qitix^iU.) 

Oarus, In the ^iw> Chwinpima. 

CUAi.naoTn. The stem of bH the ^lanl race. 

(Mabelaie: Pmttagruel). 

OniusTOPii^BJtus. (See Ciii&iSTornHR, St.) 
Cltt'ioh (q.v.). 

Coos. Hon of Heaven and Earth. He married 
PliceUS, and was the fstlter of LaiOua. (Grevlt 
fabte.) 

CQLnRAKI). COLBBOXDB.) 

(*OBf LAU'nO 
UoBtoaAX <f.v.) 

ConuoBANT. A ffhuit discomfited by Sir Brian.^ 
OS^pmeerc PtedHo Queens, vi. 4.) 
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Cottas (q.v.l. . 

Coti.iy {q.v.), 

C'YCr.OI'S (.The') Cq.V.). 

PKHI'AUI (q f< ). 
l)o>'I>Art«H (q.r.X 
Knxki/adoh (tf.lO. 

Kimiivi.tks (4 «yl.) («.*?.). 

Kiit\ Oj r,). 

El 'm 'i'o* 4 . Ono i«f the KUinu that moth* war with 
thu ffiKls. Uitccliua Killed hmi with i)l» tliyr- 
HU8. (Greek fable.) 

FiEKiiKKDH, Btttia by Orgando, was :iR foet in 

« hciglit. 

Kkr'kacl'tk (3 8 yl.) (ff.t?). 

Fkr'hahus (O.V.). 

FiKUAiiUAMtFe-O'ra'braA] {q.v.)^ 

Flos (g.r.). 

Fioit'owvx, tliebitbcr of Friijffa (ficandlumlan 
vtifihology). 

FnA(7AK.SL'S (q.v.). 

tilAi/HABA. Father of Ooli«h of SocoiuUUe 
(S B.vl.), and Inventor of theonatom of drlnk- 
iiix healths, iltuchai: (Eurrea de Itabeimit, 
Vill.) 

OALArAH. The Riant atnin by King ^Vrtlmr. (Sir 
T. JUalory : ffiaiory ofi^riuee Artkar.) 
(lAM.ioAvri's (//.r.), 0 

.•au-voantim (q.v.y. 

JAnOASTUA (q V.). 

J V in A > J n tiic Seven Chnmniona. 
iKMMA<;nO (q.v ) 
tKUYOS'KO (q I* ). 

Jrii \ i,i»A iq r ). 
tOOMKIt ((/ 

tokmot or ({oi- MAOor iu r ). 

toxi'wA'jofj. Kiiik of the (Haul raco of Albion t 
si'iln l»y (%»n'iieu8. 

(Ill VNcorsiKU. The giant king of L'topii, lAther 
o C a arga n t ua, ( Kabetaia : Quruu$dn.i ,) 
(tIIASTOUTU (q.v ). 

(I HIM (q.v.). 

(iKi:itfKO {Q.V.). 

(lUY OF W AH WICK (.q.v.). 

UiiiKs (3 83 1.). One of the TitauK He bnd fifty 
hoatlB ami a hundred hands. (Oimk fable.) 
Hav'moitchk (3 syU (g.e,). ' 

Ilivpoi/yT 08 . One of the giants who nmdo war 
hy Hermes. 

(Grmkfahle.) 

i lBASVKr.o (q.v.). 

IniStTIICUHAU (q V.), 

HUUTALI (q.v.). 

ISDttAOlT'l’UAS (q.v.). 

Inns 

JOTCS. The giant of Jdtuii|u^in or Giaut tend. 

(ScaiidiiMVian vif/tholoM,}^ 

J u MA see. A giant of Arthurian ronianoo. 
JiJssKU (//r.). ^ > • 

Kr FRi. The giant of atboiem and itifldolUy, 
Kottoh One of tho Titan*. Ho had a bundred 
hand*. C.Sm HttiABKo*.) (Greek fable.) 
Mit.amuutt'so (9.V.>. 

i^lAHUITTTlO (q.VO. • 

Mauoys (o.n.) 

Maol (q.vX 

MosT-ito«xoy (q.v.), 

Moroasth (3 syf.j (q.v.). 

MuniLLO. •A giant famoutfor hi* mace with six 
ball*. 

Opk'jcru* (g.iO.. 

OoiA* (<r.n.y • • \ - 

OuoooLio (a.e.). \ 

Pallas (q v.). 

Paxta<Fu(;kl (g.fA, 

Prrinox. in tuo Setfen ChAmpio^. 

POLVHO'TRfl (4 *yu (q.v.). " 

POL'yPHK'MUH or POLTPHXltB (3SrL) <«,«.), 
Porphyu^ios ^ 

Pyrac'mox. Oiieof ibeoyclup*. (GreOt fable.) 
IlAPiiHARUH. In the ge*efi Okumpions. 

RlTOO (q.v.). 

Ritho. The giant ^nmndod King Arthur 

u>*end bim btajim^ to eomplete m Uulug 
of a robe. Jn the Artliurtiiii romance. 
SK&yxTB. (See D&AOgRt or Tr&u, p. 
»\AT~oooi>(q.v.y^ ' ^ 

. BWOPM (3 syiVOhe kO. tbeCFcSppi. 

^ tAETABo. The Cycloi;« ot Brnniue my tbok»g>'. 


TRtTTQiwni'r* (Kmo). (g-yj heiatc. m foot.) 
TllAoS. One of tile gmniM uJio iiiado war with 
yu* gods. Ho warfkillod by tUo Paveu). (Greek 
fable.) ■ 

Titaxh (Tfc^O (q.v.), 

Tit'yoh (q.v.). 

TUBYKAULlB (q.V.), 

TyriiufiOti 
Typhox (q.v.). 

WlUMXOSrniL* (q.v.). 

YoirAK, Tho glaui gunrdinn of tlie cavos of 
itabyloif (IhuthBy: 7'halaba, book v.) 


Of these giants the following are note- 
worthy : 

'10fiH?t In height: A Rkelolon dlaroverod nr Lii- 
oernoin I5f7. Dr. Plutur Is our imitlioriiy f<ir 
tiilM inoasureineiit. 

21 fmit In height; Angonlaffi’o of Ihe Droki'ii 
Tet*i.b, waH 13 cuhii* in huighl, (A cubit whh 
I' l in rhea.) 

30 feet In height ; TiMitobochns, whose mnahift 
were diBoovorod uoar the II hone In hW.T. They 
oooiipiiHl a tomb 3o feet long. Tlie boiieH of 
another gigantic Hkelotoji were exiaiiunl hv 
the aetiou of the Jlhoito in 14.W. 1 f this w'h8 ;l 
human 8k<>leb>n, tho height of tho living ximii 
iniiBt have iM'Cn .To feet. 

HOi fis*t III hoiglit, . (ligon, according to Pliny, wii» 
4« eiiiuta In htjigliT. 

UYifeei III lieighi ; AiioeoA Ir »ilrl liy Pbitareli to 
have )i»T*n lio cubir* in height. He furilM*r- 
inoiv mldw fcliHt tho giTtYO of tho giant was 
oHMicd by Hcrbi>n1oH. 

3«o feet in height; Tho “monatcr Pulyphomo" 
lil8Aai(l tlmt hiA skeleton wus discoveveil at 
Trnoa'iil, inHlolly, in tho founeoiith century. 
If this skeleton wras tliat of a man, ho must 
luive been rxio toot ui liolght. 


(C) Giants of Beal Idfo. 

AKAK (of Jhlde history), father of the Anaklln. 
Tho Hobrow spies said ihoy were* inero grass- 
liopvKrs in comnarlson with these giants 
Closhiia jcv. 14 ; Judgos i. a); and Niiiiibt'rs 
xiti. »l.) 

AXAic. (See Brick.) 

AXDROXi'cuH 11. was 10 foot in height. Be wns 
gnindson of Alexin* (SonmChUB. NiiGUis 
assorts that he had scon him. 

Bahfohii (Kdward) won 7 foot 4 inelie*. He died 
in I7(W, and was burled In 8t. Dunstuus 
oh u roll yard. 

BaTRS (Ciiptatn) waa 7 feot llA inches. Ho wtis a 
native of Kontuoky, nna was exhibiied in 
l^uMdon ia pi7i. His wife (Anna Kwann) was 
tho same height. 

Blaokkr (I/mrv) was 7 foot 4 inrlies,and most 
syminetncal. He was horn at Curkfleirt, in 
Husaex. in 17S4, and wo* called “ Tho British 
Hlant.’^ 

Braulky (William) was 7 feet I) inolm* in height. 
Ho was ijprn in 17S7, and dlud l» 2 o. His birth 
Is duly feglstorcd in Mio iiartsb idmrch of 
Market WToighton, In Yorkshiro. and bis right, 
band is prosM’vcd in ttio niuaeuni of the 
Oullego of HurgonuB. 

Bnicg (M. J.) exhibitod under the name of Anak, 
WAB 7 feet 3 Inches In height at the age of »k 
Ho was born in 184o at IlainonrhainR in tho 
VosgoB, and visited Rngb&ud 1882-5. Hi* amis 
liad a stretch ot wi Inches, and were thero- 
fore ai inches too lung for symmetry, 
BnCHTlon (Kon) was 8 feuR in height. This Nor- 
_ way giant wa* axhi Mted In London m iH80. 
BbSUY (John) was 7 feet V luehe* In height, and 
hi* brother was about the same. They were 
^ nattres of BarAild. In Yorkshire. 

OBAva, the Chinese giant, was 8 feet 3 Incite* in 
• height. Tls^nUre name of thlaChlnese gian t 
■was Chang- Woo-God. Ho was oxhiliit«d m 
lAindon (V iMB-lwo, and a^n In 1%. He wa« 
^ a native of FyaboiL , 

CflAui.xvA»3t]D wai nearly 8 feet lo hgight, and 
was so strooir hoesmM saueeie together three 
horisshoes vRth hi* handfi. 

CoTTK.H Q^xttriek) was 8 feet T|J;iebeg In heij^ht. 


Tills TriiOi giant 
ime. A cut of ' 
nonscum of the 


iw». A c^t of hto hM la th^ 

Ceiiege of Burgeotttk ■ 
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Giant’s Leap 


DamkIi, tlif luji-UT of Oliver Cromwell, waa a 
iiiiiii of Kiu'iiniic stiitiire. 

liJ.KA'y.Ku wjiB 7 I'UlniH (Tjrtirly 11 foeO. A'iioUmA 
HOiit, LliiH muut to Ilotiie ; and Ji(« iH nieiiOoiioit 
))V .loH Mduis. N ll.~ThuliuiKlitof IrtiJiuth wa» 
I) euliitu and a Hititn. 

Not, lull),' van he a )tn*ater proof that the nilnii 
wiiH nol L'J mclnm. for no reeorded henrlit of an> 
KiaiiL known h.ia ri>aeljed JO foot. The neaii'Ht 
Mpiiroaeii to it, waa Oahara, Uie Arahian uriant 
(yfuel 0 inrheM) ineniloned h> I'liiiy and Mntdle- 
ton of Lanrtishin; (0 feet M ineheH) {|ieniiont>il liy 
Ur. IMotl. I'lohuhly a luhil waxaboul IM iiK'heM. 
KiiieiXKouK {Joachtni). Wa» 7 feet lo inetieH in 
lieiirht. IJowaua Hpaniard, and (‘Mhihiied lu 
the Coainoi'uma, JleKt'nT, Ktreet, J^ondon. 
Evanh iWilHttnO was n feet at death. He waft a 
porter of CiiarlOH 1., and died in KkTi, 

Euank iltiu). WiiH 7 feet M lueheB in height. He 
watt an JrlHhtnan uIioho naine waM Francia 
Hhoridan, and dietl in in7d. 

Fuknz (Loni») waH 7 feel -1 iiielieH in lieitrUt. He 
witH called “ the Freiieh i^iaiit." 

Fpa VI' m (com i giant of Eugene If.) was 11 feet 

li itlChCH. 

(lAiiAitA, the Atiihian giant, was n feet 0 inrhcH 
'I'liiB Arahliiii giant iHinent toned h.v w ho 

t ai < he wuB the lallcHt. niiin Hcen in the da.\ a of 
Clatidnis. 

(lji,i.Y w.iH H feet. ThiH (Swedish /nan I \va« e\- 
hihitcd in the lui ly iiari of the ninctceiilU 
«‘eninr.v. 

(;oI,l^vTll was (5 ciihitH and a span fll feet 
w inches, if the cubit — “J nulics, and the 
span : p iucIk's) 

S«c note to I lie giant Ei,KA/F;jt. If the cubit 
w’,i8 la liiclicH, (hen Coliatli was the sanio height 
as the Aiahmn giant (hihara. 

({ounoN (.i/o'e) Was 7 feet iti height fAhewasa 
II. line of Ks.m \, and <lied in 17.17, at the an* 
ot 111. 

llAi.K (h’n/aofl was 7 feet G Inches in heighl. He 
was horn at Soiiierlon. in Norfolk, and was 
( ailed “ tin* Norfolk giant ” ( l^-’0-lsll•J). 
llAU'nn/Mi.v i//<iKdd) was nejirl^ s fe<*l in height 
C'fl ells of Norway’’), and was calleil “the 
Norway gi'iiit," Hiiorro iSlurlosou sajHltewas 
“about .S feet in height.’' 

lIObMKM {Uinnamiti) W'lis 7 feet « inches in Innglit. 
th' was aNortlimnluadand man, and was made 
BWiird-heai er of the Corporation of VVorci's- 
ter. He di»'d In Isni*. 

Jong FitKiiKUidK, Duke of Hi'iinHwu,k,w'ns 8 feet 
ti iuclies in height, 

KlNToi.ociit/H Uk\ w'tis l.l feet fi iiiehes in 
height ('), R feet through the chest lo the 
spine ('), and lo feel aemsH the shoulders 
This, of cotiise, Is (juilc iiicrcdibJc, 

TiA IMiiniKK W'as 7 feet liiieh in height. Ho was 
horn at Straigard, in Denmark, 

LoriK was 7 feet 4 inches in lunght. Called “ the 
FriMich giant." His left Imml is i>reser>ed in 
the lutiHeum of llm College of Hurgc'ons. 
LorisTiKTS WHS h feet ineln's In lu'ight. This 
Jlnssinn giant was druiii-inajm' of iho Im- 
perial CnardH. 

McDoNAi.it (Jimed) w'as 7 feel fl inches in hoighr. 
He wtiB horn in Cork, Ireland, and died in 
I7fid. 

MiDonai.p ^amud) was 6 fivt lo inches in 
height. This Hcotehinaii was usual b (Mlled 
“Big Sam." He was the I’niico of Wales’s 
footman, and died in istrj. 
llAt.UATti iConuUiid) was 7 feet 10 luehes in 
height at the age of 1«. He was nn orphan 
1 oared hy IVe^hop Berkeloy, and died at the nge 
of iwenty (Jf^O-KOO), 

MAxiMi'NDHiWas a feet r> inches in height. The 
Homan c-mi'an-or, from raftdto ras. 

Mkllox {Edmund) widi 7 feet 0 inches In height 
lit the ago of ninetetin. lie w’as Iwrn at Poiut 
JiCiceater, in Ireland (J74O-17«i0. 

MiiMt) rroN {John) was » feet 3 iiuhes in lielgUt.. 
“ II iH Imnd was 17 inches long niid Hi broad.” 
He was horn at Halo, Hanriisliii't', in iho reign 
of James T. (&coJ»»ot,aABAUA.) {Dr.PMt; 
ytuural Hmtorn of Staffordshire, p, SHfi.) 
aiiLi.Kii {MaJrimwan Christopher) was H feet in 
height. Uis hand measured li inches, and Ids 
ferctlugei’ was a Inches long. Tills Ha\on giant 
died m Londou at the age of sixty 


Mciti'UV WHS 8 feet, h) im 'lies in height. This 
liiSh grint was coniemporarv with O'Miiou 
{see htloiv), and tiled at Mai smiles. 

O'lluiKN, or ciiAiinKK 1)1 n>K. w'us M feet 4 inclicH 
in height. The slcoleton oi this Irish giant is 
jiresi'i-Mul in the Cellego of BuiV'eons He 
died ill t’oi kspiir Hlrect, lioudoii, and was 
contcniimmry with Miiridiy (i;i>M7s.i). 

O’Biukn {Patrick) w'assfeet 7 fnelu’S in height. 

He dn‘d Augusts, 1ho 4, aved rhir(.\-iiine. 

On, King of fiashuu. According tn ir.adiiMm, 1 c' 

Ji veil y<*ars. and walkt'd hesuh* llie Ark 
during tJir Flood. One of his hones fotmed a 
liridgi? over a ri\er. llis hod CDciiicioiiohiy 
in. 11) was U cuhits h> 4 cubils 

Tf the ciiint was really 21 inches, tins would 
ninko Iho hod h>4 feet hy 10^ The greui bed of 
Wnie, Hens, IS 12 lout by 12 , (filrenboi'c, Ki.kazau 
— note.) 

Okkn {IfitinrirJi) was 7 feet 0 inches in height at 
the age of 27, and weighed above 37 hi one He 
was 1)01 n ill Nomay. (.SVr ahoir, il MiniiAnA ) 
Poni'S was “ cubllB lU height " (7 feet l» inehes). 

Jle was an Indian king who fought ugaiiist 
Ah'vander the tireat near the river 1J,> dasi cH. 
iviiituH VnrtiMs: 1)6 rchiut i/eatm Aitsumlu 
ntjni ) 

Whatever thu Jowish cnhlt was, the Homan 
cubit was not nioro ihiiii IK inches. 

UlKeiiAliTtJ. //.) was 8 feel 4 inches in 1. eight 
lie was a native of Friedberg, and boili Ins 
fallier iiiid iimthet were of gi^anin statute 
ftAi.MKKON {Mintiii) W'as 7 feet 4 iucIh's in height. 

He wa.s called “The Mevicati (liaut. ’ 
fl\M {Sum MacDonai.d ) 

SiiF.itinAN. {St'c iiIhwc. Fiiank.) 

HWANN (Anne Ilanen) was 7 feel 11) Indies in 
height. Hhe was a nal ive of Not a Seoua, 

Tom MU {Jams) v/&n 8 feet at llir iigi* of 21. II<‘ 
died in Fehruar,\ , lhll». 

.IoM'j>hUH.S|s‘ak8 ol a ,lcw pi fi'cl 2 im lies 

Heeaii 118 asserts that he liml se/'ii a m.iu neaily * 
lo feet high, and a woman fully to teei. 

Oasper Hauinn speaksof a Swiss sfeei Jii h(‘>;'hl. 

Del Uio lulls us he hiniHelf saw a i*iedmouie'>o 
111 l.'>72 more than n feid m height. 

C F. H. Warren, M.A. (in JV'ofr.s and Qiinicd, 
August I4lh, 187.’*). tells us that Ins fathm knew a 
lady nfeet in height, and adds “ her head touelied 
the eeiJiiig of ii gc)rid-8l/,eil ivann." 

Vtiiidei'hrook say s hu saw at Congo a hlaek iimu 
vfeot high. 

lu the uiiiseiini of Trimly (^dlegi*, Uiihlin, is a 
human skeleton 8 f«>e( li imJies in height. 

Tlioiniis Hal I, of Wil liughnui, w as 3 foci n inches 
at the ago of 3. 

A giant WHS e\iyrl)ited at Koiion in theeai ly i«irb 
of thooighioenth century 17 feot lo luchos o lu 
heiglft. V' 

Hompns, the aurgonn, tells ns of a Swedish 
giantess, W'hu, at the agu of u, w'as oxt lo feet in 
height. 

Turner, the naturalist, tolls us ho sav m llrazil 
n giant 12 feet in lithght. 

M. Thevel puhUshed, in l.'i’.'i, an account of a 
Honili American giant, the skeleton of which ho 
ninasiuvd. It was 11 foot a inches. 

Olant ’0 Causeway, in Ifelund. A 
basaltic mole, said to be cominoiire- 
meat of a road to tie coKefo ucted iiy tlio 
mants across the chauueli reacliiug from 
Ireland to Scotland. 

Giauts* llauoe {I'he). Stonehenge, 
'which Geoffrey of Monmoutli says was 
removed from ICillaraus, a 'mountain in 
Ireland, by the magical skill of Merlin. 

“ II you [AiireHufi] «ro dosirous lo honour the 
burylug-iilaoe of these mew [Who routed Hengist] 
with an o'rerlastlng tkiotuimeut, send for the 
iHantg’ Dance, tirhfch Is ill KfUarans. a mounrain 
in lx eland Manmoietii: Brituh Jliv 
tory, book viii. chap, la 

Aaat’a Imp (Jim). Lam-Goemagog. 
The legend is that Coriueiis (3 syl.), in 
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liis encounter wi<h Oocnmgogr, or/Jog- 
inagog, hluiig him on his sliouJdei’s, c;ir- 
rictl liim to the top of a neighbouring 
cliff, and heaved liiiu into the sea. Ever 
since then the cliff has been called Lam- 
Goeinagog. ('/'/lowan liortman : Otgan^ 
U<k litalnrif ; 1711.) 

' Giants’ War with Jove {The), 
Tfle War of tlic Giants and the War of 
tlio 'J’itana should be kept distinct. The 
latter was after Jovo or Zeus W’us god 
of heaven and earth, the fornier was 
h'foir that time. Kfouos, a Titan, had 
been exalted by his brothers to the su- 
]ji('ina< y, but Zeus made war on Kronos 
w ith the view of dethroning liim. After 
ten y(*nra’ contest he succeetled, and 
hnrJcil the Titans into hell. The oj;hcr 
Avar was a revolt by tlie giants against 
Zeus, which W'as readily put , down by 
1h(* hel]) the otlicr gods and the aid 
of Hercules. 

Giaour {joiv*-er), Avl unfwdicver, one 
wlio disbelieves the Mahometan fjiith. 
A corruption of the Arabic Jit a fir. It 
has now become so common "that it 
scarcely implies insult, but has about 
the force of the word “Gentile,” mean- 
ing “ not a Jew.” B 3 ri*oii has a poetical 
tale so called, but he has not given tlie 
giaour a name. 

“The city w<m for Allftli from tho Giaour, 

The (Oaour fioni Othiimn's ntce aKuin niny 

WICriL." 

Jtyron : Childe Ilartfld, canlo ii. stanza 77. 

Gib {(j soft). 2'he cut of his gib, (See 
Jjn.) 

Jo hang one^s gib, WD be angiy, to 
pout. The lowtti’ lip of a horse is Called 
its gib, and so is the beak of a male 
salmon. 

Gib Cat. A tom-Hat. Tlio male 
cat used to be called Gilbert Nares 
says that Tibert or Tybalt is the French 
form of ililbert, and hence Chaucer in 
Ilia Romance of the Rose, renders “ Tlii- 
boiii lo Cas”«W “Gibbe, our Cat” (v. 
6204). Generally used for a castrated 
cat (See Ttbalt.) ^ 

< “ I am as melanrhoty ns a glh eat or s lugged 
\iCikV.'*-~lihake9pmTe : I Jienry 1 1'., 1, % 

GiVberlflli (g hard). Gober, the 
Arabian, was by far the gi'eatest alche- 
mist of the eleventh ceutuiy, and wrote 
several treatises on ** the art of making 
gold ” in the usual mystical jor^, be- 
cause the eccl^osticB would have put to 
death any om who had openly written 
■ on the subject." Friar Beoon, in €282, 
fnrup^hes a specimen of this ^hberish, 
s , 


lie is giving Ihc prescription for making 
gunpowder, and s — 

“ Htd iMTiM’ij Balif.-i'otnu 
LI lir MONK LAI* UIBB 
Kt Bu1v>hHrii«." 

Tlio second line is merely an anagram of 
Varbonum pulrere (pulverised charcoal). 

V “ Gibberish,” compare jfV/Mcr, and 
gabble. • 

Gib'bet (ff soft). A foot-pad, who 
“piqued himself on being the best-be- 
baved man on the road.” (George J)tr~ 
qnhar : Beanx* Stratagem,)' 

To gibbet the bread (Lincolmliirc). 
When bread turns out ropy and is sup- 
juised to be bewitched, tlio good <hnju) 
runs a Hfi(‘k through it and hangs it in 
tlio cupboard. It is gibbeted in Urron m 
to other batches. 

Glb'olliiB or Ghil/ef lines (g hard). 
(See Guklimis.) • 

Glb'eonlte (4 syl., g liard). A nlavo’s 
slave, a wojkman’s labourer, a farmer’s 
iinderstra ppor, or Jack - of - al 1 - work, 
llie Gilveoiiites were made “ hewers of 
wood and draAvers of w'atcr” to tho 
Israelites. (Josh. ix. 27.) 

“ And Gilc« iniisi trudge, vthoexer gives com- 
niivnd, 

A ({jljconltc, iliat mm-vob ilioin all ])y turn “ 

JUtHOnfiiUl: Ftnmei's Boy. 

Giblets (The Ihtkc of), A very fat 
man. In Yorkshire a fat man is still 
nicknamed “ giblets.” 

Glbral’tar (jf soft). A contraction of 
Otbel al Tari (Gib’ al Ttir), “mountain 
of Tori.” Tins Tnri bon Zeynd w'as an 
Arabian genunil who, under the orders 
of Moiisa, landed at Calpc in 710, and 
utterly defeated KodorieJe, the Gothic 
King of Spain. Capo Tari'fa is named 
from tho goiuo general 

Gibraltar of Greece. A prooipitotis 
rock TOOfqpt above tho soa, m Nauplia 
(Grecco). 

Gibraltar of the New World. CnjKj 
Diamond, in the province of Queltec. 

Gif GafC* Give and take ; good tiuu 
for good turn. 

I haA'e pledged niy word for your safety, and 
you must give rne yoiira to ))« iirivafc in the 
niftiitor— giff gaJT^you W. Hcoti: Jted- 

gaimtM, cliav. xii. 

Gm^hone. look agifuhorsehi 

the mmith. When a present is made, do 
hot inquire too minutely into its in- 
trinsic value, 

Latin: “K«U equi dentes inspioore 
donati.” “Si quis det mannos no 
queero in dentibus anx^os” (Monki$h)^ 

Italian “ A cavallao daio non guar- 
dsrinbocca.” ® 
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French : ** A cheval donnu il iie faut 
I)ii8 rogarder aux dejite/* 

Spanish : “A cavall dato no K> mirem 
cl (litintc.” 

Glff (o Lard). A whipping top, made 
like a V. 

“ TJkmi fliHpnif'at hkr atj infant, /io, vlitp llij- 

; lorc'ti l^^bonr'.•^w.o^U v. 1. 

Glg-lamps. Bpcctaclea. Gig-lamps 
nru the ‘ ‘ spectiicles ” of a gig. {See 
VritDANT Gkeen.) 

Glg-manlty. llcspcctaLility. A 
word ill von tod by Carlyle. A witness 
in the tiial of Joliii Tlnirtcll said, “I 
tilways thought, him [Thurtcdl] a rc- 
Hpcctahle nian.v And being asked by 
th»> judge what ho meant, replied, “Ho 
[Thuitell] kept a gig.” 

“ A ]irnir«»s.s nf ||ji‘ liliuul. jet vlmBC falbrr linil 
Kol«l litH tiicxini'Sriilili'ti . .f in a (.imnmuity 

'Hut JJmmmut 2k'tcKluce, 

cJiiip. V. 

Giggle (f/ hard). Hare you found a 
f/if/yle's / A question asked in 
PJoiiolk when niiyoiio laughs iminoder- 
atoly and scnsolessly. The meaning is, 
“Have you found a nest of romping 
pirlft that you laugh so V ” Gif/let is still 
m comiuon use in tho West of England 
for a gitidy, romping, Tom-lioy girl, and 
in »Suloi) a Highty person is called a 
“ giggle.” {Ste tiArE*S-NE8T.) 

Gil Bias (g soft), Tho hero of Lo 
Sage’s novel of tho same name. Timid, 
hut audacious ; well-disposed, but easily 
led astray I sbvewd, but easily gulled by 
nructisin’g on hisAanily; good-uatiired, 
iuit without moial pnncuuc. 'J ho tale, 
aeeoi’diiig to tiuo aecouut, is bused on 
MutteoAlcnuin’h ^puiiieh roniaiifo, called 
tho J.ife of Ofdiuan ; otheis maintain 
that tlio original wius tlic comic ronuiuco 
entitled Feiactvm's de In Vida del Fsae~ 
thro Marcos dc Ohregon, *’ 

Giri>ertlneB (II syl., p hard). A re- 
ligious order founded in the twelfth 
century by 8t. Gilbei-t of Lincolnshire, 

GUd the PUl {To). To do some- 
.thing to make a disagreeable task less 
nffonWve, as a pill is gilded to make it less 
offensive to the sight and taste. Child- 
ren’s powders are hidden in jam, and 
authors are “damned with faint praise.*' 

Gilded Chamber ( The). Tho Hous^ 
of Lords. 

“Mr. Univlond Wina la noil Lor«\ fit. Qswnld, 
niul sitter yeura aianvt iu the Lt)»‘er House he bos 
lyUieU It) tlrtj cniin gf the frlhleil cUsmlier.^— 
At'ivffmrcr jMmiaroph, dmw auth, 1M8S. 

Gllderoy' (3 syl., p hard). A famous 
robber, who robbed CtU'dinal Hichclieu 


and ©liver Cromwell. There was a 
8ootch robber of tho same name in tho 
reign of Queen Mary. Both were noted 
for their handsome persons, and both 
w'cro hanged. 

GUderoy's Site. Higher than GtU 
derot^s kite. To l>e hung higher than 
GiUteroy’s kite is to be pimimcd more 
severely tliun tho very worst criminal. 
The greater tho crime, the highc^r tho 
gallows, was at one time a practical 
legal axiom. Homan, it will be remem- 
bered, was hanged on a very liigh gallows. 
The gallows of Montrose uus 30 feet 
high. The ballad say^s : — 

“ Of Olldrioy sae fond they were 
Tlioy ItDUud him mickle bUoiii?, 

Till Edmihurrow they led liiiii tluiir 
( And on a galhiWM hoiuir ; 

They hong hliu high ahtuie tho lept, 

He uuH H(i trim a boy 

lie WMH “ hong nhone the rest" of the criiniiinls 
liecuuBO liiB enmett wore deemed to he more hein- 
oUH. Bu high he hung ho looked like “a kite" 
lu the cloudti. 

Glldlp'pe (in Jmtsahm Delivered). 
Wife of Ldwaid, an English baron. 81ie 
accompanied her husband to the Holy 
War, and jierformed prodigies of valour 
(book ix.). Both she and her liusbaud 
were slain by Solyxnan (book xx.). 

Giles (1 pyl., g soft). The “ funnel’s 
boy “ in llloomfioid’s poom so called. 

Giles {St.). Patron saint of cripples, 
llie tradition is that the king of rranco, 
hunting in tho desert, uecideiitally 
wuiijidcd tlio hermit in tho kneo ; and 
the liermit, that he might the better 
mortify Iho iisslt, refusing to be cured, 
reni{\^ed a cripple for life. 

Tlio symbol of this diiut is a hind, in 
allusion to tho “ heaven-dirceted hind ” 
which went dtiily to his cave near the 
mouth of the Bliono to give him milk. 
He is sometimes represented as an old 
man w'ith an arrow iu his knee and a 
hind by his side. ,, 

St. Giles' 8 parish. Generally situated 
in the outskirts of a city, f^d originally 
without the walls, cripples and Wggais 
not being permittej} to pass the gates. 

Hopping or Ho^hng Giles. A lame 
person; so called from St. Giles, tho 
tutelar saint of cripples. {See Ciupple- 
ekTE.) 

lame 08 St, OiW, Crippkgate, {Sie 
ahore.) 

OllM Oysmaob. (iSir). A Keiv 
JFoy to Top 0^ by Massinger. 

The “Academy flgtiTs” of this charac- 
ter ^as Sir Gilis Mompesson, a notorious 
usum; bonisned the kingdom for his 
misdeems. 
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GUos of Antwerp {ff soft). •Grilos 

Cuij'iiot, the jmiutor (1630- 1000), 

GUI {g soft) or JxlL A generic name 
for a lass, a Bwootheart. (A controctiou 
of Uillian ~ Julia.) 

“ Jack and Jill wentinuhoTilU 

Kursftry Ithymee. 

Jack ^las Kot bis J.ll (l.c. Ilka ladtlio 
h.W liiH liiSHiej.''— /lui*n«. 

GUI [Harry) . A fanner struck with 
tho curse of ever shivering with cold, 
because he would not allow old Goodv 
Blake to koop a few stray sticks whicn 
she had picked up to warm herself by. 

“ Oh ' \\ lint's tlie matter ? wiwt'a tlio matter ? 
WUat is t (hat iiilit ynunff Harry OiU, 

Til'll iM’urinorc his Iceth they chiitUir, 

(‘lintlcr, cliaitor, chatter, still ? . . . . 

No woiil to any man be iittors, 

• A-heil or ui'. to yoiuitt or ehl j 

IJiit ever to himself be mutters— • 

“ I'ooi Harry Uill is icry coiil.’* 
ir<>ni.‘o('uit/t; (Jiuuln lUakr and ffarry (JilL 

Gills ((/ hard). IVtpc your ytUn (your 
raoul.hl. Tho gills of lishea, like tho 
mouth of man, arc tho organs of respi- 
rati' in. 


Gillie (// hard). A sm^ant or at- 
londant ; tho man who letids a pony 
ahout when a child is riding. A ytUic^ 
wrt’foji ib a barefooted Highland lad. 


"Tlicw* Killm-wct-foeU us they were called, 
\M*rc (ItHtiiiod to lK*Mt. the Imsbc.'i.”— tSVr H’d/tsi 
*'(’(*// ; II arerlcy^ clmii. xlil. 

GiUles’ HUL In the bfiitlc of Bau- 
nockbuni (1311) King Roltert Bruce 
ordered all tlie servants, drivers of carts, 
imd camp f(dlower» to go behind a Iteight. ' 
When tile hattlc seemed to favour the 
Scotch, these servants, o^illies, desirous 
of sharing in tho plunCrof, rii^hcd from 
their eoncealmout with such aims as 
t licy could lay hands on ; and the Eng- 
lish\ thinkiug them to 1)0 a new army, 
lied in panic, llie height in hononr 
w'as ever after called The Gillies’ Hill. 
(iS'tr Walter Scott: Take of a Grand- 
father, X.) 

soft) is not the July- 
^ gmfSey from 


OUlyio 


I), called hy Chaucer gi- 
The comumn stock, the wtul- 


. Bower 

fiotcer, bud ^h 
gtrojle (a clove 

Wro.” The < ^ 

llower, the ro<)kct,xhe clove pii^i ond 
soveral other plants ore so calloa. (Greek 
Jcaniophulkn ; eatyophyllw^t the 

clove gillyflower.) • - 

“ Tlie fairMl fltmors C* ^ R«Mon 
Me our camatltmaand siraikcd nim'flowera*' 
Shakespeare t WOiterf fale.iv.1 

Gitoin {John), of Cowm^s famous 
ballad, is a oaricatixro of Mri Beyer, an 
eiiducut linendraiN^ at the end of Tatcr- 
nostcr How, whele it joins Ohe^idie. 
He died 1791, at the age of 99* fi was 
Lady Austin who told the adventure to 


our doroesiic poet, to divert him from 
his melancholy. I'Ue marriuge adventure 
of Commodore I'rimuion in J’lerrgnue 
Tickle is very similar to the wedding- 
day adventui'e of John Gilpin. 

“ Jiilm Gilrln wns a citixen 
Of credit uud renown ; 

A i.mbiimnd t^rtain eke war ho 
Of lamoiis Loudon town." 

Cou per : John Gilpin, 

V Some insist that tho **trainliand 
captain” was one Jonathan Gilpin, 
who died at Bath in 1770, leaviug his 
daughter a legacy of £20,UO0. 

GUt [g hard). To take the gilt off the 
gingerbread. I'o dastroy the illusion. 
The reference is to gingerbread watches, 
men, and other gilded toyss sold at fairs. 
These eatables were common oven in tho 
reign of Henry IV., but were then made 
of honey instead oi treacle. 

Gilt-edgo Inrostmanta. A phrase 

introduced in the lost quarter of tho 
19th century (when so many invostmciits 
proved worthless), for investments in 
which no risks oi'o incurred, such as 
clcbouiures. pmferoiice shares, flrst mort- 
gages, and shares in flrst-rato eompauios. 

GUtapur Street (West Smithilold). 
ITio route takim by the gUt-spurs, or 
knights, on their way to Smithflcld, 
where tournamouts w^yro held. 

Gimlet Bye {jg hard). A Hqiiint- 
oyo; strictly Bpf)akiflg, “an eye that 
wanders obliquely,” jocosely called a 
” piercer.” HVelsh, ytriw/, a movement 
round ; ^(rim/au', to twist or move in a 
serpentine jlirection; Celtic, 

Glmiiier {g soft), orJi/nmer, a jointed 
hinge. In Somersetshire, Wo 

have also gcmel, A gimmal is a double 
ring ; lioiico gimmal-bii {Shakespeare : 
Ueniuj r.^iv. 2.) 

Qln ftUikg. A drink made of gtn 
and water, sweetened and. flavoiiim. 
” Sling ” = Collins, tho inventor, con- 
tracted into r’/ms, and perverted into 
elinge. 

Glii’evrft {a soft). The young Italian 
bride who hid in a trunk with a spring- 
look. The lid fell upon her, and she 
was not discogrered till the body liad 
become a skeleton. {Rogers: Italy.) 

“ Be tbe esute wbat It might, from bis otEer she 

shninV, f 

Ana 6inevr»-li|e, shat bcmclf up In % ^nfc/* i 

OlBiMrliirwid. The best u^d to 
be mode at Gmnfhttmy and Grmitham 
gingerbreod was as much a locution as 
Bverton toffy, or toffy as we used to 
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call it in the fir^t half of the uinetoonth 
century. 

To get the gilt off the gingerbread. To 
appropriate all the fun or i)rofit and 
leave th(j caput mortunm behind. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
fpiifforbrofid cakes were profusely deco- 
rated with gold-leaf or Putch-leaf, 
wliich looked like gold. • 

Gingerbread (r/ soft). Brummagem 
wares, showy but worthless. The allu- 
sion is to tlio gilt gingerbread toys sold 
at fairs. 

Gingerbread Husbanda. Ginger- 
broad cakes fashioned like men and 
gilt, commonly sold at fairs up to the 
middle of the uiueteenth century. 

Gingerly. (Cautiously, wnth faltering 
steps. Tht) Scotch phra8(3, “ gang that 
gate,” and the AngU'-Snxou qaugvHde 
(going), up])liod to an array looKing out 
for ainhuseades, would furnish the ad- 
verb ganyemivUe ; Swedish, giagla, to 
go gently. 

“Unurei'ly, ns if iromiiMfT upon Cuddio 

to uscejul the woll-knowu iviMa.”— iicott: 
lUil Alnrt/ility, xxv. 

Gingham. So called from Guin gamp, 
a town in Brittany, where it was origin- 
iilly inanufa<‘turo(l (Littre). A common 
playful oipii valent of umbrella. 

Glnnunga Gap. The abyss between 
NTiflhiam (the region of fog) and Mus- 
a'lheiin (the region of heat). It existed 
iefoi*e either land or seo, lu’uvcn or 
earth. {^iWtdtnfU'tan uigthofogg.) 

Girona {g soft). A lea<ler of tlir Aiia- 
hajitists, once a servant of (Comte d’ O' her- 
Ihal, but discharged from his 8<?rvico for 
(heft. In the rcholliou headed by the 
Anabaptists, (^iona took the Count jui- 
Ronor, but Joliu of Leyden set him free 
again. Gitma, w'itli the rest of the con- 
Bpirators, betrayed tlieir prophet king as 
soon as the Eiitperor arrived with his 
army. They entered the Ijanquet room 
to arrest him, hut perished in tlie flaming 
pilace. {Mcgcrk’cr: Le Prophete, ah 

O/HTtl.) 

iQlotto. Pound ae OiotWe 0, An 
Italian proverb ajq^licd to a dull, stupid 
fellow. The Pope, wishing to obtain 
some art decorations, sei^ a messenger 
to obtain spcciineiis of the chief artists , 
<»f Itnly.^ The messenger came to Giotto *| 
and delivei'ed his message, whereupon 
the artist simplj'^ drew a drclo witli red 
paint. The messenger, in amazuniont, 
askerl Giotto if that were all. Giotto 
Te])li(Hl. “ Semi it, and wo siiall see if 
bif Iloliness understands tUc hint,” 4 


specimen of genius about equal |o a 
brick as a specimen of on edifice. 

Glovan^nl {Don). A Spanish liber- 
tine. (tffeejJUAN.) His valet, Leporello, 
says his master had “ in Italy 700 inis- 
tressea, in Germany 800, in Turkey niid 
France 91, in Spain 1,003.” When “the 
measure of his iniquity was full,” the 
ghost of the commandant whom ho hhd 
slain came with a legion of ” foul 
fiends,” and (’arried him off to a “dread- 
ful gulf that opened to devour him.” 
{Mozart: Don (Dorannif Ltbrelto by 
Lorenzo da Pontr.) • 

Gipsy {g soft). Said to bo a con iijw 
liou of Pyyptxan^ and so called Iwetniso 
in 1418 a baud of them ap})eared in 
Eurfije, commanded by a leader nnrtied 
I3nke Michael of “ Little Egypt.” Gthcr 
appellations are : 

(2) Poht^miane. So called by the 
Frendi, because the first that ever jir- 
rived in their country enmo from Ib)- 
bemia in 1427, and pnisented tliemselves 
before the gates of Paris. They wx*rc 
not allowed to enter the city, but were 
lodged at La Chapelle, St. Denis. The 
French nickname for gi 2 )'.sieR is vngonx 
(unsociables). 

(3) Viga’nos. So called by the Portu- 
guese, a corruption of Ziiiga'iie. {See 
Tchinoa.'ni.) 

(4) (Jtta’nos. So called by the Span- 
iards, a corruption of Zinga'ue. {See 
Tchinoa'ni.) 

(."i) Ifcidcns (beathens). So celled by 
ll»c I>utcb, because th^ arc li(*atheijs. 

((») Pharaoh -mepek (Pliaraoh’s jieoide). 
So caUed in Hungary, Jrom the notion 
tliat they came from Egypt. 

(7) So culled by them sol ve.s, 
lioaiuse they assert that they came from 
Sind, i.c. Ind (Hifkdustau). (AVc TcniN- 
qa'ni.) 

(8) Tatar. So called by the Danes 
and Swode^from tlio notion that they 
came from Tai-tary. 

(9) Tchittga'ni or Tahingfi%i. So called 
by the Turlffl, from a tribe still existing 
at the moulh of th^ Indus {Tshin^calo^ 
black Indian). 

(10) WaUPehiam. So called by tlie 
Italians, from the notion that they came 
from Walachia. 

(11) Ziget^ner (wanderers). So called 
by the Germans. 

(123 Zinca’h or Zitiga*ni. Said to be 
so called Iw the Turks, because in 1517 
they were led by S^ganeus to revolt 
from Sultan Selim ; but more likely a 
mere lariety of Tchingani {g.v.). 

V TfHeir language, called “^infiny,” 
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contiiDS about .'5,000 words, the d^of of 
wlnoh are corrupt Sanskrit. 

V Tliore is a logond that these people 
aro waifs and strays on the earth, because 
they refused to shelter the Virgin and 
lier child in their flight to Egyi>t. {Arm- 
tmus^ Ann&les Bmorumy chap, viii.) 

Gipsy (Z7«). Anthony de Sola'rio, 
the painter and illuminator, 11 Ztfiffaro 
(1382-14.5.3). 

Giral’da iff soft). The giantess ; a 
sfatue of victory on the top of an old 
Moorish tower in Seville. 

Gird. To g'ml with the swouU To 
raise to a peerage. It was the Saxon 
method of investiture to on earldom, 
(•(uitiinied after the Conquest. Thus, 
Itichiml I. “girded with the swdrd 
Hugh do rueWy, the aged Bishop of 
iMirliJim, making (as ho said) “ a youug 
carl of an old lU'date.’* 

Gird up the Loins {Tu). To pre- 
pare for hard work or a journey. The 
Jews wore a girdle only when at work 
or ou a journey. Even to tlie present day, 
Eastern peopfe, who wear loose dresses, 
gird them about the loins. 

“Tli(‘ loose tunic wafli an inconvenient, tmlkini!; 
Uri'S'*; t iHTof ore, when iwrsons went- from home, 
1 hey tuvl n fiinlle ronnrt it (2 KiriKS iv. 2 ; ix. 1 ; 
Tsnnili V, 27 ; Jcreiniab i. 17 ; John xxl, 7; iVeta 
xil. ArcUeoloffia ffiblicn 121). 


Girder (A). A cooper. Hoops are 
girdorfl. John Girdcr= John, the cooper, 
n character in The liride of Lammermoor, 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Girdle (V/ bard). A good name is 
hr tier than a golden ginilfi A good name 
is Ijcttcr than iuoiioy.^ It usod^o bo 
customary to cany money in tlie girdle, 
and a girdle of gold meant a “purse of 
gold,” The Erench jjrovorb, “//aww/? 
vrmmmee rant mieux que rrhiturc derer^** 
refers rather to the custom of wearifig 
girdles of gold tissue, forbidden, in 1420, 
to woinefl of bod character. 

('hildrcn^undcr the girdle. Not yet 
bom. •• 


“ All rhlldrcin nnilcr the lirfrdlc nt tlie time of 
nuirriMKe aro lieltl to Ix^togitiiinale ."— and 

QturiM, 


If he he luwry^ he knows how to turn 
his girdle (Much Ado about Nothing^ 
V. 1). If he is anipy, let him prepare 
himself to light, if ne likes. Before 
wrestlers, in ancient times, engaged in 
combat, th^ turned the buckle of their 
girdle behind thepi. . Thus, Sir Bal^ 
winwood writes to Secretary Cooil : 




Se has a large mouth hut small girdle. 
Great expenses but small means.' The 
.girdle is the purse or purse-pocket, (tke 
above.) 

He has undone hei- girdle. Taken her 
for his woilded wife. The Komou bride 
wore a chaplet of flowers on her bead, 
and a girdle of sheep’s wool about her 
waist. A part of the marriage ceremony 
was for the bridegroom to loose this 
girdle. ( Vaughan : (J olden Grove.) 

TheTersian regnlatwH’-girdlc. In Per- 
sia a new sort of “rrocrustc-s Bed” is 
adopted, aocurdiug to Kemper. One of 
the olHcors of the king is styled the 
“chief holder of tlie girdle,” and liis 
business is to mousuro the ladles of the 
harem by a sort of regulation -girdle. 
If any lady has outgrown the standard, 
she is reduced, like a jockey, by spare 
diet; but, if she Jfills Jhort thereof, she 
is fatted up, like a Strasburg goose, to 
regulation size. (•SV'c PBOCauurxs. ) 

To put a girdle round the earth. To 
travel or go' round it. Puck says, “I’ll 
put a girdle round about the oartli in 
foi’ty minutes.” (Midsummer Night's 
Ihranif ii. 2.) 

Girdle (FlorimcVs). The prize of a 
grand tournament in which Sir Saiyra.no 
and several otliers took part. It was 
dropiiod by Floriinel, picked up by Sir 
Satyrano, and employed by him to bind 
the monster sent m ncr pursuit ; but it 
came again into the hands of the knight, 
who kept it in a golden casket. It was 
a “ gorgeous girdle made by Vulcan for 
Vonus, embossed with pearls' and precious 
stones ; ” byt its clxief virtue was 

*• It ffuve ihe vi'rtno t)f rluutle 

Ami wlfi'htxxl Inu' Id Mil I hat it did horir ; 

But wIiDHdCver canrrnry doih pnivf* 

MlKlit riot the Briimr iiixmt lifr imdiIJi’ w«ir, 

But it would loiine, or olim aMiiiidor n*;ir.'’ 

Hpenwf: fVi/rin l.i. niuio Yii 31. 

? KingaArthm'’8 Brink ing Horn, and 
the Court Mantel in Orlando Ttivioso^ 
}> 08 sosscd similar virtues. 

Girdle (St. Colman's) would moot 
only round the chaste. 

“ In Trnland It yi»t rcinainA tn be whefluh* 

Bt. Ooliiian's fjirdle bas not lost ItM virtiio*’ rtlm 
reference in io Clmrlo'i 8. Parnel)].~Jf/neterut/* 
Centuraf Fell., 18U1, p. isCQ. 

Girdle of Veaue. (See Cestub.) 

Oirt This trord has given rise to a 
jdiost of guesses 

Biviley nugHentn earruJa. a cliatterbnd • 

Minnuew vemiu^ the Iialiao glreila, av^eather- 
ccrcli. • 

Bkinaer goes in lor the Anglo-Saxon eeorL a 
churl. 

Wiiy not girdle, aa rouagr wonren Irefore ir»ar- 
rtago woi’O a sirdle [ffir'te} /and |)ort i>f a Uonian 
inarrlajiB ceremony waa lirnr the bridegroOii; to 
loose tl»e xoae, > ^ 7 'r 
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Ah fnr ihe \vonl rntll njay put In a 

rluim (I Ucio’i' iv. , «<» may the tirenk konr/^ 
aKii‘1, with a uitniiiuii vc sulTlx konro-ta, wbuuco 
f/oiirla, i/ourl, i/url, Kirl. 

(Tlitt Latin nerula incjtnK a tnaltl that RltcndB on 
u rhjhU (.hiuuc<-i‘ Npolln tho wrjrcl ((urL'i 

PndMihly the wonl ia a varialion of darlivo, 
An'rlo-iihixun, dcorViivj. 

Olron'dlsts (// soft,). Freoch, Giron- 
dins^ modorato republicfins the first 
French lie volution. So cttllca from the 
dopartmeut of Gii'oiidc, which chose for 
the Legislative Assemhly fivo men who 
greatly distinguished thomsolves for 
their oratory, and formed a political 
party. They were subsequently joined 
tty lirissot, Contlorcet, and the adherents 
of lioland. The party is called The 
Gironde. (1791-93.) 

“ Tho new UMBoinhly, oallnd tlic Lopislotfvc As- 
Honthly, mot Octolior 1, I7wl. It» nuiro niocirmrv 
mcnihoi-rt fortiitid lhol>l>'l’^y (UiUcdihoCiirutulisiB." 

- C. M. Yofiyo: t'fu/ice, chap. ix. p. I'W. 

Gir'ouet'te (3 syl., y soft). A turn- 
coat, a Aveathereoek (French), The JHc- 
honuiiire dea Girouetks contains the 
names of the moat noted turncoata, Avith 
tltoir iKilitical veorings. , 

Ol8 {ff soft) i.e. Jesus. A corruption 
of Jesus or J. H. 8. OphelirA says “By 
(liaaud l)y St. Charity.*’ (Uamlvt^ iv, 5!) 

GltaHos. Gii>sy.) 

Glvo and Tako {policy). One of 
mutual forlK'arauce and aeeoramodalicui. 

‘'fUial jocred jiltiir^MUth him M‘ry «*om- 
foriablv with ii. f,'m* uml I i!.v) i'«dio for iniuiy 
ituirw.”*- iluyh Voni‘ ou. 

Glvo it Rim (To). To scold or 
thrush a person. As “ J gaAo it him 
right and left.” “ I’ll give it you when 
I catch you.” An ellii>li(yil phrase, dtnv 
IHcmim. ” (five it him avcH.” 

Give tbo Boys a Holiday. Aiiu.xag'- 
oras, on his death-bed, lieing asked what 
honour should ho conferred i^u him, 
replied, “ Give the hoys a holiday,” 

Give tke Devil his Due. Though 
had, I allow, yet not so had asyoumaJeo 
him out. Bo not lay more to the clMme 
of a ptirson than ho deserves. Trie 
f^'jNjiioh say, “T/ ne fant pns fnire le diable 
p^ts fwir quil ihe ltalians have 

the same proverb, Kon hisognd fare il 
diahlo pin nero che non tf.” 

2'he devil is not so black flS he is painted. 
Fvery black has its white, os well aa« 
every sweet its sour, 

GLBsard, Don't fret \oHr gizzard. 
Don’t bn so anxious ; don’i worry your- 
self. The liutm stomaehm means 
temper, etc., os well as stomach or i 
” giszard.” (liVeuch, geakr.) I 


Thai stitch in his gizzard. Annoyed 
liim, was more than he could digest. 

(Bailor. Heimdairs horn, Avhich ho 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one is approaching the bridge Bifrost 
(^.p.). {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Glaoifl. The sloping moss on the 
outer edge of the covered way in fortificry 
tion . Immediately without the ‘ ‘ditches” 
of the }>lace fortihed, there is a road of 
commimication all round tlio fortress 
(about thirty feet wide), having on its 
exb'rior edge a covered mass of earth 
eight feet nigh, sloping off gently to-* 
waitls tlie oj)en country. The road is 
technically c.aUed the corered way^ and 
the sloping moss tho glans. 

GlftcUdieim [Home of joy), llio 
largest and most magnificent mansion of 
the Scandinavian Jfesir. It contains 
twelve seats besides the throne of Al- 
fadcr. Tho great Imll of Ghidslieim Avas 
called ‘^Valhalla.” 

Gladstone Bag {J^. A black leather 
bog of various sizes, nil c.onA'enicnt to bo 
hand- carried. These bags haA^o two 
handles, and are made so a.s not to touch 
tho ground, like tho older car])et twigs, 
('ailed Ghulstonciii compliment to W. K. 
Gladstone, many ycon leader of tlio 
Liberal party, 

Glamorgan. GcofTny of Monmouth 
says that Cuuilah' and Moi'gaii, the sojls 
of Gonorill and Itegan, usurped the 
crown at the death of Cordeilfu. I'lie 
former resolvecLto reign alone, cliased 
Morgan iuto Wales, and slew him at tl*e 
foot of a lull, lienco callod G la -Morgan 
or Glyn-Morgan^ valley of Morgan. 
(Soo T aerie Qneeue, ii. 10.) 

Glasgow Amfia An oak tree, a bell 
honing on one of the branches, a bird 
at the top of the tree, and a salmon with 
a ring in its mouth at tho base. • 

St. Keutigem, m tlie sevout]^ century, 
took up his abode on the hgnks of a little 
stream which falls into the Clyde, tho 
site of the present* city of (Glasgow. 
Upon an oak in the clearing he hun^ a 
bell to summon the savimes to worship, 
hence the oak and the bell.. Now for 
the other two emblems : A ^uoen having 
formed on illicit attaiduneiKt to a soldier, 
gave him d predous ring whidi the king 
bad given her. The Idng, aware of tho 
fact, stole upon the aolmer in sleep, 
abstracted the rbg, threw it into the 
Clyd^ond then ai£^ the queen for it. 
The queen; in eUtm. applied to St. 
Kentigem, who knew the whole affair ; 
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and.tho saint went to the Clyde, etiuglit 
a salmon with the ring in its mouth, 
hatidod it to the queen, and was thus the 
inaana of restoring peace to the royal 
couple, and of reforming tho repentant 
quijcu. 

? Tlio queen’s name was Ijftngoui'eth, 
t)ie king's name EedcrocU, and the Clyde 
wlU thrill called the Clud. 

“ The tivo that never ffFow, 

Tlu* hi«l tliai iiovtT JU'w, 

The ILih that novov ijwani, 

Tho l)Gll that never raiis." 

. V A similar lo^jend is told of Dame 
li-tdxjoca Berry, wife of Thomas Elton, 
of Stratford Bow, and relict of Sir John 
Horry (16f)6J. Eebecca Berry is tho 
licrpiTiG of tlio ballad called The Crtiel 
Kiiifjht. and the story says that a kfKght 
liassing by a cottago, heard the cries 
of a woman in labour, and knew by 
hi-? occult science that the child was 
(l(n)iiiotl to be liis wife. He tried hard 
to elude his fate, and when tho diild 
was grown up, took lier ono day to tho 
Hcaside, intending to drown hcr,*but re- 
lonlod. At tho samo timo he throw a 
ring into tho sea, and commanded her 
nevt'r again to enter his presence till she 
bnmght him that ring, llobocca, dress- 
ing a cod for dinner, found tho ring in 
tho fish, presented it to Sir John, and 
bocaino hia wife. Tho Berry anus show 
a fish, and on tho <le:Lter cuief point a 
ring ur animlot. 

Glasgow Miufistrate (./). A salt 
liL'i ring. When George IV. visited Glas- 
gow some wag placed (uwalfc herring ou 
tJio iron guard of the carriage?^ of a 
well-known magistrate who formed one 
of t)i<i deputation to rooidvo him. I 
rommnbcr u sbnilar joke played on a 
magistrate, because ufi said, duiing a 
time of great scarcity, he wondered why 
the pr)or did not eat salt herrings, which 
he liini.siilf found very appetising. 

Glass if the Oeltio gtae (blaish- 
groeu), tho colour produced by the wood 
Jill ployed by the ancient Britons in 
dyeing their bodies.* Pliuy calls it y/as- 
tytuiiy and Coiaar vUnm ^ . 

OlaMBBr^iipKin{J), A wluj^^ldbber. 
To crack a bottle is to drink up its con- 
tents and throw away tho empty bottle, 
A glass breaker is one Krho dnula what 
is in the gloss, and dhigs the gite ttndor 
the table. In th<& early part of the nine- 
tcenth century wss by no 'means im<x 

usual with topers to bl^k off th^^d 
of their wiueglaSfl, So that thqy^ig^t 
not be able to sot it down^ but were 


coinjicUed to drink it clean off, without 
heel-ta[)s, ' • 

“Troth, ye’re ufto frliWiK-hrKikrr; and iieliherani 
I. iiiilositi It ho a atniml wi’ the nelwlihoure, or 
when I'tn on a ram hie.’’- /if »• IV. Huy Man^ 

nertny, cbnp. 4a 

“Wo never wove fflmw-hretiktM** In this Inmse, 
Mr. Lovel."— .Sir ir. Alcull ; The AtUl^uttry, i‘h;vp. tx. 

OlASS^S^e. A blind eye, not an eye 
made of glass, but tho iJanish 
(wttU-eye). 


Glass Houses. Tho9e who live in 
f/km houses should not throw stones, 
‘When, on the union of tlio two crowns, 
London was inundated with Scotchmen, 
Buckingham was a cliiof insti^tor of 
tho niovcmont against them, ami parties 
used nightly to go about broakiug their 
windows. In retaliation, a piuty of 
Bcotchinon smashed the windows of tho 
Duke's maiisiou,* which stood in St. 
Martin’s Fields, and liad so many win- 
dows that it went hy tho name of tho 
“ Gla.«»s-hou9e.” The court favourite 
Rppcalod to the king, and tho British 
Solomon roidiod, ‘‘ Stcenio, Stoonio, those 
wha livo in glass houseu should bo caro- 
fu’ how they fling stanos.” 

V This was not an original remark of 
the Finglish Solomon, but only tho appli- 
cation of an existing proverb : Fa quo 
ticno teja(lo.s do vidroj no tiro piodros al 
do Ru vozino.” (Nunez do Guzman : 
Proverhtos.) (See also Cliaucor’s Troglus^ 
ii.) 

“Qiii II Hi iiiaiiion drt \crro, 

Kill’ Ji* voihIii III* jtitTr-” 

Vnu'iYhae vu Himi'K ( ttU). 


Gian Slliiper (of Ciudoolla). A 
curious blutxaer of the tniiislafor, wlio 
has luistakcii vair (sable) fur rerre 
(glass). Subic was W’om only by kings 
and priiioe.s, so tho fairy gave royal 
slippers to her favourite. Ilatnlet says 
he shall ^scard his mourning and ro- 
sumo “hi* suit of sablos” (iii. 2). 




Olane (Mrs. Hannah)^ a name im- 
mortalised by tho reputed saying in a 
cookery book, “ First catch your hare,” 
then cook it according to the directions 
given. This, like many other smart 
sayings, evidently grew. The word in 
the eookeiy-book is **cast’^ (i.c. Hay). 
“ Take your hare, and when it is cast ” 
(or cas^s do» so and so. ^JSee Cass, 
Catch tovs Habs.) 


“ We*H niftke you some sport with Itie tot Sr® 
wc 0446 hinu’^-Skakespearer AWs Wml^ o^e.. tfk S. 
“ Oonxe 0t Him ksew me, 

BIse biul ffiey ca«e<l me like s cony.**' 
Peamusnt awi Ftstchsr ; Laves IL A 


T First yoot hare (though not 
ru Mrs. 6ksM) is the East AUtadien 
ysrde^icaich (ffay), aUd might eugg^I the 



Gla'Bite 


Glencoo 


piny of words. Mrs. Glusse is the pscu- 
doiiyiri wliieh Pr. Johji Hill appenued to 
his Cookes Oracle. 

Glasslto {A). A Sandemaiiian ; a 
follower of John Glass (eighteenth cen- 
tury). Members of this Scotch sect are 
admitted by a “ holy kiss,” iLud a))Htairi 
from all animal food which liAa not bfcu 
w’oll drained of blood. John Glass con- 
demned all national establishments of 
religdou, and inaiut/iined the Congrega- 
tioniil syatem. llobcrt Sandoniau w'aa 
ono of Ills disciples. 

Glastonbury, in Arthurian legend^ 
w^as w'here king Arthur was buried. 
t>elden, in his jTlun/ratious of Jh aijioHy 
ways the tomb w.'us “betwixt two pillars,” 
and he adds, “Henry 11. gave command 
to Henry de Blnis, the abbot, to mtiko 
groat fiearrh for the 'body, wlii(Ji was 
ff>uiid ill a w’oodeii coiTin some sixteen 
fooi-e deepe ; and afterwards was found 
a sbmo on wdiose lower side was lixt a 
loadon cross with tlie name inscribed.” 
The authority of Selden no doubt is very 
great, hut it is too great a tax on our 
credulity to credit this statoment. 

Glaswe'glan. Ilolonging to Glas- 
gow. 

Glauber Salta. So called from 
Johann lludolph Glauber, a Gennau al- 
chemist, wdio discovered it iii l(iJ8 in his 
rosearehea after the philosopher’s stone. 
It is the sulphate of soda. 

Glauoua (of B(votiu). A fishoi’mon 
W’ho iiwtnioted Apollo in soothsaying. 
Ho jumped into the soa, and IxWmc a 
niaruie god. Milton alludes to him in 
lus Comm (lino Hilo) : 

'* [Dy] olil sooUifwvyluw (.Jlincns’ bi*c11.** 

Glaucus {Another), In Latin, Ghticns 
alter. One who ruins himsclt'by horRO.s. 
The tale is that Glaucus, son of 8isy|dius, 
would not allow his horses to breed, and 
the goddess of Love so infuriated them 
that they killed him. 

Glauoua* 8wop {A), A one-sided 
bai'gain. Alluding to the exchange of 
armour between Glanoos and Diome'des. 
As the armour of the Lycian was of 
gold, and that of the Greek of brass, it 
was like bartering procibus stones for 
French jmste. Mosos^ in Goldsmith's^ 
Vicar oy IVakefeM, made a Glaucus’ 
swop ” with the B|)cctacl^ seller. 

Glaymoro or C/rryw/oiv (2 syl.). The 
Scottish great sword. It used to be a 
large two-handed sword, but was subae- 
fjuently applied to the broadswprd witii 
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the hsisket-liilt. (Gaelic, cJahlhamhy a 
sword ; more, great.) 

Glazlor. ht your father a fflazier ? 
Poos ho make windows, for you .stand in 
my light and expect me to see through 
you ? 

Gleek. A game at cards, sonu'timo.s 
called deck. Thus, in Epsom I Veils, 
Dorothy says to Mrs. Bisket, “77/ make 
one at vlevk, ihaVs hetta' than any fn o- 
hnmied y a me.'* Ben Jonson, in the Al- 
chemist, speaks of glcok and prim'etf) 
as “the best games for the g-allaulcst 
company.” 

Gleek is played by three jirTsons. 
Every douce nnd trois is thrown out «>t’ 
the pack. Twelve cards arc then dealt 
to cpdi player, an<l eight are left -for 
stock, which is offered in rotation to the 
players for purchase. The triiin]i.s are 
<‘alicd Tiddy, Tumhlor, .Tib, Tom, and 
Towser. Gleek is the German yleich 
(like), intimating the i»oiut on whicli 
the game turns, gleek being three cards 
all alike, as three aces, three kings, etc. 

Gleioben {The Count de). A Gorman 
knight married to a lady of liis own 
country. He joined a crusade, and, 
being wounded, was attended so dili- 
gently by a Haracen pnneess tliat ho 
inamcd her also. 

Glelpnlr. The chain made by tlie 
fairies, by which the wolf Eeiirir or 
Fonris w’as pccurcly chained. It was 
extremely light, and made of such tilings 
as “ the roots of stones, the noise mado 
by the footfall^ of a cat, the Ix'ards of 
womcm, the sjnltlo of birds, and such 
like aVticles.” 

Glenco'e (2 The massacre of 

Glencoe, The E^ubuigli authorities ex- 
horted the JacoBites to submit to Wil- 
liam and Mary, and offered pardon to all 
whosubmitteu on or before the 31st of 
December, 16111. Mac-Iau, chi^f of tlie 
Macdonalds of Glencoo, Avas unable to 
do so before the 6th of Jau^a^y, and his 
excuse was sent to the Ccmncil at Edin- 
burgh. The Most^, of 8tair (Sir John 
Dalr^mple) resolved to make an examplu 
of Mac-Lui, and obtained the king’s 
pormission extirpate the set of 
thieves.’^ Accordingly, on the 1st of 
February, 120 soldiers, led by a Captoiu 
Campbell, marched to Glencoe, told the 
clan they were come as fiends, and lived 
eaceably among them for twelve days ; 
ut on the momuigof the 13tb, the glen- 
mon, to the number of thirty-eight, 
were Vi^candalously murdered, their huts 
set on fire, and tbeijr fiocks au^ herds 
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driven off as plunder. Campbell lias 
written a poem, and Talfourtl a pla^r oil 
the subject. 

Glondoveer', in Hindu mythology, 
is :i kind of sylph, the most lovely of tlie 
go<Kl spirits. (6Vt* Southey’s Citrse of 
K( h a nia.') 

I MiH n (Jlen<l()veGr, 

■Ti'< luliui to H))oak ftiul yiiiirH to liojtr.” 

Addreet^e* (liiiitatLuuM of Hiuitbcy). 

Glondower (Oti’en). A Welsh chief, 
one of the most active and fonnidjtblo 
enemies of Henry IV. He was descended 
from Llewellyn, the hist of the Welsh 
pnuciM. Sir Edmund Mortimer married 
one of hia daughters, and the husband 
of Mortimer’s sister was Earl Percy, 
generally called “ Hotapiir,” who took 
Dougins prisoner at Homildoii Hill. 

( t londower, Hotspur, Douglas, and otBers 
conspired to dethrone Iloury, hut tho 
coalition was ruined in the fatal battle 
of Shrewfibury. Shakospearo iriaktia the 
Welsh noblfiinan a wizard of great di- 
versily of talent, hut especially conceited 
(d’ the ju-odigies tliat “ announced ” his 
birth. {S/fuATspcftre : I Ihuvy IV.) 

Glim, DoudE THE ( J lim. ) 

Gloho of Glass {Upifnard's). To cew- 
ii}dt UviftmvdH f/lobv of ffla.'in. To seek 
into futurity by magicjvl or other de- 
vices. This globe of ghwis would reveal 
wliat wits being done, uo matter how 
far off, and would afford infonnatiou on 
any subject that the person consulting 
it WLsliod to know. The globe was sot 
in a Avoodou frame w'hich no worm 
would attack, liimiard said ho hud 
sent til is invaluable trtasure to her 
majesty the quscii as a present; hut it 
never ciinio to hand, iruisniuch os it had 
no existence cx(‘ept in the imagination 
of tlio fox. Mkmar : livynard 

the Fo.r.) 

Youy //ft wm like the globe of ghn^ of 
Mostey hnjnnvd.^ Vox et pyu-terea nihth 
A greatf promiad, but no perfommneo. 
(^SVr aboirji 

JVorthg i/fl^ net in the frame of Rey^ 
mrtre gtohv of glme. Worthy of lieing 
imperishable ; wortlljjr of being preserved 
for ever, 

Gloria. A cup of coffee with brandy 
in it instead of milk. Sweetened to 
taste. 


annual feast for twelve days, during 
whicli time atlventurers appeared before 
her to undertake wlvitever task she chose 
to impose upon them. On one oecasiou 
tw'elve knights presented themselves 
before her, and their exploits fomi the 
scheme of Spenser’s allegory. Tlie pot‘t 
intended to give a sejiarate book to each 
knight, buC only six and a half books 
remain. 

Glorious John. John Drydeu, tlie 
poet (lCai-1701). 

Glorious First of June. June 1st, 
1704, when Lord Howe, who commanded 
tho Channel licet, gained a diicisivo vic- 
tory over the French. 

Glorious Unoortointy of the Law 

(P^c), 17*)(>. The toast of Mr. Wilbra- 
nam at a dinner given to the judges and 
counsel in Serjoiuit’s Hall. This dinner 
was given soon aft5r Lord Mansileld had 
ovfTiuled several ancient legal doidsioiis 
and had introduced many innovations in 
the practice. 

Glory. Meaning speech or the 
toiigin, Hf> called by iho Pwilmist be- 
cause speech is mairs siiccialifjr. Dlher 
animals seo, bear, smell, and feel quite 
us well and often belU^r tbfui man, but 
rational speoeb is irum’s glory, or tluit 
which distinguishes tlio race from other 
animals. 

“I will Hiiuf anil kI\'c praise o\eu with nir 
Blory.”--l’»iilin c\nl. l. 

“That niy fflory may wnit umlfto to Thee, nntl 
not. IH5 Hileiit. ’—PKaliii xxx. la. 

“Awake ni» my , awake pBaUery anti luiri),'* 

—Psalm l\ li. 8. 

Glory Depnon ( Th e ) . War. 

“ KroHli trr>i»|m had rwh year to In* aent off to 
ftlnt. the maw of the ‘(riory Demou.’ 6*. Thom- 
8<ni : Autobi(tai ayhii, 3J. 

Glory Hand. In folk lore, a dead 
man’s hand, supposed to possess ceiiiaLii 
magical pniperties. 

'*l)e hand of gflory in hand rut off from admd 
man aa have licen hanKCft for miirtlier. and dried 
Aery Mice lo tleahmoke of junihor wood."— ilii' W. 
tScott : The Autiquarv {Doiutermeiveli, 

Glory be to the Father, etc. Tho 
first verso of this doxology is said to bo 
by St. Basil. During tho Ariau con- 
troversy it ran thus : “ Glory lie to 
Father, hy tho Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost.^* («^,Oloeia.) 


Gloria In BacoeUis. The latter 
portion of this doxology is asorihed to 
TelesphoniB, a.d. 189. (See Globy.) 

Gloria'nato ^ (Queen Elizabeth con** 
sidered as a sovereign.) Si^stp says 
in his Fame Queene that she kept an 


» Glossin (Lawyer) purchosos Elian - 
gow^an estate, and is found by^Counsel- 
jor Pleydell^ be implicated m cafrrying 
off Henry Bertraua, the heif^ of 
estate. Both Glossin and Dirk Hatter- 
aick, his accomplice, are sent to prison, 
and in tho night the lawyer bontnves to 
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eiitor the smup^lor’a cell, when a quarrel 
ensiiee, in which Hattemick etronglea 
him, and then hongs* himBelf.” (tVir jr, 
SSvott : Guy Manmring.) 

Glonoes'ter (2 syl.). The ancient 
BvitoiiH called the town Cacr Gion 
(bright city), llie Bomons Latinised 
Glou or Glove in Ofev^uniLnw^ added 
eohma (the Roman colony oi Glov-um). 
The Saxons restored the old British word 
OioH^ and added ceaster^ to signify it had 
been a Roman camp. Hence the word 
means ‘ ‘ Glou. the ciunp city. ’ ' Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says, w’heu Arvir'agua 
marriod Gonuissa, daughter of Claudius 
Ceesar, he induced tlie emperor to build 
a city on tlie spot where the nuptials 
were solemuisod; this city was called 
C(irv-C/aH\ a contraction of Cacr- Claud, 
corrupted into Caor-glou, converted by 
the Boinaiift into Oloii-caster, and by tho 
Kaxoiis into Gl()u-ccast<3r or Glou-c<*st,(^r. 
“ Some,” continues tho siiine “philolo- 
gist,” “ derive the name from the Duke 
G loins, iison of Claudius, bom in Britain 
on tho very spot.” 

Glove. In the days of chivalry it was 
customary for knights to wear a lady’s 
glove in their helmets, and to dcfoiid it 
wdth tlieiv Ufo. 

“One waro on liia hcadiiJoce lila la<Ucs sUne. 
niul auothov Itaro on UyH holinr the «lo%'e of Ium 
tlftirlynifc.”— .* Vht'onn'lt, Uvmy IV, 

Glove. A bribe. ( G love Money. ) 

Iland and glavc. Swt^m friends; on 
most intimate tenns ; close com]>aiiion8, 
like glove and hand. 

“ An<! iirnte niul rrra^’li about, othora provo, 

Aa if tlkj world niul Hjo* were Imiid niid 

Coirpai . 

Ifa dii /iis glorr. Ho resolved on 
mortal revenge. On the Border,*^ to 
bite the glove was considered a pledge of 
deadly vengeance. 

(Stern Riitherfonl rlirlif. lltModittia, 

But bit Ills Klnvc and sliook bis head." 
tiir U otter Scott .* Lajf o/the LiWt ilinstrd. 

Jlvi'f J throw down my glove. I chal- 
lenge you. Ill allusion to an ancient 
custom of a challenger throwing his 
glove or gauntlet at the feet of the 
jioi'son challenged, and bidding him to 
jtick it up. If he did so the two fought, 
and the vanquisher was oonsidored to be 
adludgod by God to be iq the right. To 
take up the glove means, ther^ore, to 
aceepj: the chidlenge. ^ 

” I will throw my glove to Death Itself, that 
^ere » uomaoulation In thy keib’t."— (SftaAnwveartf: 
Troilori and Ct'Mtidn, tv. 4. 

To take up the glove. To accept the 
challeii|re made by casting a glove or 
gauntlet on the ground. 


Jljght as my glove. The xdirase, says 
Sir waiter Scott, comes from the custom 
of pledging a glove as the sigual of irre- 
fiugable faith. {The Antiquary.) 

Glove Honey. A bribe, a perquisite ; 
so called from the aueicut custom of 
presenting a pair of gloves to a person 
who undertook a cause for you. Mrs. 
Croaker presented Sir llioraas 
tho Lord uhoucellor, with a pair of glovc^i 
lined witli forty iwunda m “niigels,” 
as a “token.” Sir Thomiis kept tho 
gloves, but returned tho lining. {Sec 
above.) 


Gloves are not worn in tho prcscr.co 
of royalty, because we are to stand un- 
armed, with the helmet off tlie liend and 
gauntlets off the bauds, to show wo liavo 
no hostile intention. {See SALUTATioxa) 
Gloves used to be worn by the clergy 
to indicate that their hoiuls are clean 
and not open to bribes. They arc no 
longer officially worn by the parocbitil 
clcrf^. 

Gloves given to a judge in a nntuhn 
asstze. In an assLce without a criminul, 
the sheriff presents the judge ■with a imir 
of white gloves. Chambers says, an- 
ciently judges were not allow ed to wear 


syino 

licucli, but might wear gloves. 

}ou owe me a pair of gloves. A small 
present. Tli© gift of a jmii* of gloves 
w'as at one time a perquisite of those 
who pei’fonned sinal] services, such as 
pleading youii.» cause, ai’bit, rating your 
quarrel, or showing you some favour 
which could not be charged for. As tlie 
services became more important, tho 
glove was lined with money, or made 
to contain someboin called glove money 
{q.v^. Belies of this ancient custom 
were common tiU the lost quarter of a 
centmy in the presentation of <-gloves to 
those who attended weddings and fune- 
rals* There filso oxisted^af one time tho 
claim of a pair of gloves by a lady who 
chose to salute gentleman cai^ht 
napping in her company. In The lair 
Maid of Terthj by Sir Walter Scott, 
Catheiine oteab mm her chamber on 
8t. Valeniine’B mom, and^ catching 
Henry Snuth asle^ givee him a kiss. 
The glover says to him ; 

” Come fato the booth with met fny son, and I 
will fimiiaU tbc0 with a fitting tlieme. Tbou 
knowest the maiden woo vebtbfea to kiss a aloeiv 
ing man wins e£ him a imir ol gloves/*-^bar. v. 


In atih next ohapto Henry presents the 
gloves, and Oameacme aooepm them. 
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A round U'lth fflovei, A friendly con* 
test ; a fight tv'ith gloves. 

" Will you point ont how this fn nrolnir to a 
geMtit‘1 rouml wira glovoB?*'— -IKMtdOH: SflleFebo/ 
Wif chap. lx. 

GluMuti'drtl). Tlie land of eorcercra 
and magicians visited by Gulliver in his 
Travels, (Swift.) 

• Olttofclat and Plooi'nlata A foolish 
rivalry excited in Paris (1774-17BO) bc- 
twcou the admirers of Gliidc and those 
of Picci'ui— the former a German musical 
composer, and the latter an Italian. 
Mano Antoinette was a GlUckist, and 
consotiuently Young France favourod the 
rival claimant, lu the sti'eets, coffee- 
houses, private houses, and even schools, 
the merits of GlUck and Piccinini were 
canvn.SBod ; and all Paris was ranged on 
out) sitie or the other. Tliis was, in fact, 
a contention between the relative merits 
of Die Cicnnsti uiul Italian school of 
music. (Sec Bacbuc.) 

Glum had a sword and cloak given 
htiii hy his grandfatlier, which hroiighi 
gooil luck to their possessors. After this 
niesout everything prospered with him. 
lie gavd the H))eur to Asgrim unci cloak 
to Giznr the White, after which eveiy- 
tliing went wrong with him. Old and 
blind, ho retained Ids cunning long after 
he had lost his luck. ('The Saga.) 

To looJc ffhtm. To look dull or moody. 
(Scotch, fflonmy a frown; Butch, loomy 
heavy, dull; Anglo-Saxon, glOnty our 
gloom, ghitmingy etc.) 

Glumdal'olltob. A girl, nine years 
old, and only forty fee^ high, who Itad 
charge of Gulliver in Brobdiugnog. 
(Swift: GulTifer'e IVaveh,) 

*' Hiifiii as GliitnilHlclitcb mlMied her rlettSin^ enrv*, 

She wojil, Hho hlubljerodisnil she lure her hair.'* 

Pope. 

Glutton (The). Vnelius, the Homan 
empetoT (15-69), reigned from Januaiy 4 
to Becembor 22, a.d. 69. 

Gluttony* Apicius, etc.) 

GnatlA.« A vain, boastful parasite in 
the Emuch or Terence (Greek, gnathmy 
jaw, moaning *^to^ue-doughty ’*). 


GnomeB (1 svl.), according to the 
Hosicru'ciau B 3 rstom, arie the domcntal 
spirits of earth, and the guardians of 
mines and quarries^ (Omkj ffftoma, 
knowledge, meaiung the knowing ones, 
the wise ones.) {&e FjUBT, Siujuir- 
nsBS.) 



Gnoatioa. The knoiversy opposed to 
beliet et'Sy various sects in the first ages 
of Christianity, vfho tried to accommo- 
date Scripture to the speculations of 
I’ythag'oras, Plato, and other ancient 
philoBophors. They taught that kiu)W- 
ledge, rather Dion mere faith, is Dio true 
key of sa^Tution. In the Gnostic creed 
Christ is esteemed merely as an eon, or 
divine attribute prsonified, like Mind, 
Truth, Logos, Church, etc., Diow'holo 
of which eons made up this divine plo- 
rCma or fulness. Paul, in several of his 
epistles, speaks of this ** Fulness (plo- 
roma) of God.*’ (Greek, Onoa’ltcas.) 
(See Agnostics.) 

Go. (Anglo-Saxon, gdn^ ie gd, I go.) 

Here's a go or Ilvre's^ a prettg go. 
Here’s a moss or awkwanl state of 
affairs. 

It is no go. if is not workable. (Vz 
if'fiy" in tlio French liovolutiou (it will 
go), is a similar pUntso. 

(See Ub£at Go, and Litt7.e Go.) 

Go (The). All the oo. Quito the 
.fashion ; very pojiular ; la vogue. • 

Go along with You. In French, 
Tirez de long^ said to dogs, moaniug 
scamper off, run away. An long ct nu 
large y i.e. eiitiroly, go off the whole 
length and breadtii of the way from me 
to infinite space. 

V “ To go along with some one,” with 
the lower classes, means to toko a walk 
with someone of the opposite sox, with 
a view of matrimony if both poi'tics 
think fit. 


Go-be^oen (A). An intorposer; 
one ivho mter}K)scB between two parties. 

Go-by. To give one the go~hp. To 
pass -without notice, to leave in Dio 
lurch. ^ 

Go It Bund. Don’t stop to deliber- 
ate, In the game called “Poker,” if 
n player chooses to “go it blind,” ho 
doubles the ante before looking at his 
cards. If the other players refuse to 
see his blindy he wins the ante. 


Oo WorwlOkl _A street ery 


more than ordinarily iiceuDous and 
disorderly. ' 

Go it, you Crfsiplost Ft|^t on, 
yon rimpletons ; scold away, you rilly 
or quarrelsome ones., A^crip)^ is slang 
for a dullard or awkwaril igomm* 
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Go of Gin. A quartern. In the 
Queeu^a Head, Oovcut Garden, apirits 
used to bo served in quartcnis, neat— 
water ad Uhiium, (Compare Stiiuii.t 
Cup.) 

Go on all Fours. Perfect in uU 

S oiiits. Wo SHy of a piin or liddle, “ It 
008 not ou all Ioui'm,’’ f t wdll not 
hold good in every way. Lord Macau- 
lay says, “It is not easy to iniiko a 
simile go on all foui-s.’* Sir Edward 
Coke snj's, mn*ile quat'uor 

fcd'ibm ctoTii,^* The metaphor is taken 
from a horse^ wliich is lame if only ono 
of its logs is injured. All four must bo 
sound ill order that it may go. 

Go Out {To). To rise in rebellion ; 
the Irish B«y, “To ho up.’* T6 go out 
with the forcoa of Charles Edward. To 
he out with Roger More aud Sir I’holim 
O’Neil, in 1C41. 

“I DincJir my Jesf cliance iMiynx'nt wn.8 
{''i'U to ifiic oui. iiiiM.'lf.’’- tSir U'.i'y'cuit: It uvcrlti/, 

Go through Fire and Water to 
Borvo you. Do anything even at per- 
Foual cost and ineonveiiieiioe. The re- 
ference is to the ancient oidt'iils by lire 
and water. Those condemned to these 
ordeals might employ a substitute. 

Go to! A <nirtail<‘d path. “Go to 
the dijvil ! “ or some sucli plmise. 

“ : 1 pun 1 abler than yourself 

Tu iiiaKe eiUiilirmiM 

JUiutm: (Jo ( t ! Yoiiiiie tjfil , (‘»'smu'4 " 

SltuLi'tunuic : JntiiiH X 

<tO to lUKVK, iiiul bottle Bkuto. 

Go TO Hath, and K<'t i<ini' betid Kh;u(<d. 

Go TO IUjmjav. niid mrct. >onr bre<’elu'*i memled. 
Go TO CoVKXTUY. Make y<i.ii'«elf M 
Go TO riicxiiAM. A kind (d Alsauii or saiictuaiy 
III lh(' relifii of lleiirj VI I r 
Go TO Jkulcko OiiL of ilie \\a>. jKUl(;i(o ) 
And many other simliur ehradcs. 

Go to the Wall (2h). To be pushed 
on one side, laid on the shelf, passed by. 
BusineKS men, and those in a hnny, 
leave tlio wall-shle of a juiC'cment to 
women, children, aud loungers. 

Go without Saying (7h). Ct^Ia ra 
dire. To be n self-orident fact; 
well understood or indisputable. 

Goat. Usually placed under seats 
fti church stalls, etc. , as a mark of dis- 
honour and abhorrence, esiiecially to 
ectjlesiftstics who are bound by the law of 
continence. 

The seven liiih ffoats. ^ tlie Pleiades 
are vulgoily call^ in Spain. 

Goat and Gompasa^ A public- 
house sign in the Commonwealth ; a cor- 
ruptitm of “ God en-compasses [us].” 

V Some say it is the carpenters’ arms 
— * three goats and a chevron. The 


God 

chevron being mistaken for a pair of 
compasses. 

Goats. (Anglo-Saxon, [;dL) 

The three ^oais, A public-liouse sign 
at Lincoln, is a corruption of the Three 
OotetSf that is, drains or sliiicHS, wliicli 
at ono time conducted the waters of a 
large lake into the river Witham. The 
name of the inn is now the Hhch 
Ooais. 

Gobbler (^4). A tui-key-cock is so 
called from its ciy. 

Goblio {Laiinceht), A clown iu 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venue. 

Gob'elln Tapestry. So called from 
Giles Gob'eliu, a rriuich dyer iii the 
rei^ of Francois I., who discovered the 
Gobelin scarlet. His house in the 
suburbs of St. Marcel, in Paris, is still 
called tlie Gubolins. 

Goblin. A familiar demon. Accord- 
ing to i»opular belief gfiblins dwelt iu 
private houses aud chinks of trees. Asa 
specimen of forctsd etymology, it may be 
ineutioued that Elf and Goblin have; 
“been derived from Guelph andGhibelJino. 
(French, tin, a lubber-ilend; Arnioric 
f/cAy/iW ; "German ho hold, tho demon of 
"mines ; Greek, kolmhs ; Itussinu, «>//// ; 
Welsh voblfjn^ a “ knocker ; ” whence the 
w'oodpccker is called iu Welsh “ vobbjn 
y cued.'*^) {See Faiby.) 

Goblin Cave. In Celtic culled “ Coir 
nau Unskin^* {core of the satyrs)^ iu 
Ben venue, Scotland. 

“ AftiT lamlhig fill the skirts of Boii\ enur, wo 
ivaih the nii-c or cov« uf the gvhltUK l>y u felcoa 
aiui naVriiw dettlo of one ImiuUt^d yiirilsiii 
It laadcei) circular Hitipliithciurc of at least six 
luuulroa .Mirds' extent in itS'uriier UiniucU‘r, irra- 
dually iiiUTOVh^tf' Giwards the Imsc, heniiiieU in 
all round m stiehi) and tonionntf rucks, and reii- 
Uercsl imiieiMtiralilo \o the mys of the sun l>> a 
clone covert of luxuriant trees. On the sciiith 
aud west it is hounded hy the iirecliutous 
Bhonldor of Benvcniio, to the helKht of at least 
OX) feat ; towards the east the rock apiHiars at 
some former punod to have tumbled d<mii, strew- 
ing the white course of its ftill with imitieiise 
fraguiuiits, which now serve only lo^ix e sheitcr 
tu foxes, wild cats, and iiadgcr#’— i>/‘. Graham. 

GobUna. In Cor^ganshiretlio minors 
attribute those strange noises heard in 
mines to ^irits called “Knockers” 
(goblins). (See above.) 

God. Gothic, yotk (god) ; German, 
yoit . {See Alla, Adowibt, Elohistic, 
etc.) 

It wasHiero, Tyrant pf Syracuse, who 
asked SitnonidSs the poet, ^*What is 
God ? ” Simonides asked to have a day 
to consider the question. Being asked 
tlie same question the next day, he 
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deseed two more days for refl^Uou. 
Every time hg appeared before Hiero he 
doubled the lougui of time for the con- 
Hideraiion of liis answer. Hiero, greatly 
fistoiiishcd, asked the philosopher why 
he did so, and SinionidOs made answer, 
‘‘ The longer I think on the subject, the 
farther I seem from Tuakin|f it out.*' 

Jt was Voltaire who said, “ Hi Dieu 
n'edistait paUf il faiuh'ait Viuvcnter.^' 
God and the sainte, “ II vaux mimx 
t^'mlrrmr ^ JHeu qn'd salnis.^' 
raut mlvnx nc trnir nu trme qu'anx 
brnnrhra.^'* Better go to the master 
than to Ids steward or foreman. 

God bless the l)uh^ of A rgyle. It is 
said that the Duke of Argylg erected a 
row^ of posts to mark his property, and 
these posts were used by the Cattle to^ub 
against. {Ilottcn : Slang DietiouavyJ) 
God helps those ivho help theniselres. In 
French, “ Aide-toi^ le del t\nder<f.** 
foile oitrdte Jjien donne h JiG' (You make 
tlic warp and (lod will moke the woof). 

God made the country ^ and man made 
the to ten, Cowpor in The Task (The 
Sofa). VaiTO says in his l)e Re Jtustica, 
“ hi Vina yat&va ay run dcdit ; Ars Aw- 
mana iedljicavit urhvs,'^ 

save the hinyy It is said by 
some that liotU the words and music of 
this anthem were composed by Hr, John 
Bull (1563-1 622), orgmiist at Antwera 
(;athcaral, where the original MS. is still 
preserved. Others attribute them to 
Heuiy Carey, author of Satly in our 
Alley . The words, “ Send him vie- 
toi'ious,” etc., look like a Jacobin song, 
and Sir John Sinclair t€®s us he saw 
that verse cut ii^ an old glass tanllard, 
the property of P, MuiTay Tlirciplaud, 
of Finish Castle, whose predecessors 
w'ero staunch Jacobites,^ 

No doubt the words of the anthem 
have often been altered. The air and 
words wei'O probably first suggested to 
John Bul^by the Bomine Salvum of the 
Catholic Ciurch. In 1605 the lines, 
“Frustrate their knavish tricks,” etc., 
were added in reference to Puupowder 
Plot. In 1715 someiOacobm added the 
words, “Sendliim [the Pretender] vic- 
torious,” etc. And m 1740 Hciuy Corey 
reset toth words and music for the 
Mercers' Company on the birthday of 
George II. 

Gm sides with the aU*mges{. Julius 
Civiles. Napoleon I. said, ” Le turn IHeu 
est tou jours da eCte 4es gros baiaiUonsy 
God helps tl^ that help th^onselves. 
The fable of Arcutm md the Oaring 
God tempera ihe wind to the snorn 
lamb. Sterne (Maria, in the Sentimental 


Journey), In Freuidi, “ A brehis iondue 
Jjicu till uiestire le sent ; ” “ Dieu mesure 
le /raid d la brebis fondue.^* ** Jjten 
donne In froid seion la robln\'^ Sheep 
ore shorn W'hon the cold uorth-east 
winds have given way to milder 
weather. « 

lull ofhlte /7c<f~iusi)irod, iiucuadic. 
(Latin, J)ei plcnus,) 

Gods* 

Bbitons. The yods of the ancient 
Itritons, Toramis (tho father of tho 
gods and master of thunder), X'cutateH 
(patron of commerce and inventor of 
lettem), Esus (god of war), Bcliuus 
(= ApoUob Ardena (goddess of forests), 
Belisarna (the queen of heaven and tlio 
moon). 

Carthaoinian gods. Urania and 
Moloch. The feimer was implored 
when rain was required. 

iMUi Ipwi viruo [IJmnniJ caMfjitis pluviariim 
X ."—ierttUhitn, 

V Moloch was tho Latin Saturn, to 
whom human sacritices were offered. 
Hence Saturn was said to devour his own 
children. 

Chaldeans. The seven gods of 
the Chaldeans, The gods of the seven 
planets called in the Latin language 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo [t,e, the 
Sunl, Mercury, Venus, and Diana [».<?. 
the Moon']. 

Egyptian godb. The two chief 
deities were Osiris and Isis (supposed ti> 
bo sun and moon). Of interior genii', 
storks, ajHJs, cats, tho hawk, and some 
20,000 other things had their temples, 
or at least received religious honours. 
Tlicbes worshipped a ram, Memphis tlio 
ox [Apis], Biibnstis a cat, Momemphis 
a cow, the Mondesiaus a ho-gtnil, the 
Horraopohtans a fish called “Latus,” 
the Pax>rinBas the hippopotamus, the 
Lycopolitans the wolf: The ibis was 
deified because it fed on serpents, the 
crocodile out of terror, the ichneumon 
because it fed on crocodiles' eggs. 

ETatrscANS. 2'heir nine gods, 
Juno, Minerva, and Tin'ia (the three 
chief) ; to which add Vulcan, Mars, 
Saturo, Hercules, Summa'ims, and Ve- 
dius. [See Aeseb.) 

** Lars P*»r»SMa of CIiiKiInni, 

By the nimr gotlH he awrire 
• That the great houne of Tariinin 

Blifjuld aiiller wrung no more 
By tho nine goda ho «wwp U, 

Aq 4 uanwd a try sting (l»u' ." 

Mneaulay ; Horatius^ stonsa 1. 

Gahl. The gods ^ the Ganls were 
Esns and T«utat5s (oaued in Latin Mars 
and Mercury). Lucan adds a third 
named Taraiics (Juidter). Omsar says 
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thej[ worshippod Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
iJ upiter, iiiid Miuorva^. The last was tlio 
inventor of all the arts, and ijrcsideJ 
over roads and coimncrce. 

Grkek and Roman oods were di- 
vided into Dii Majmen Mihdr^s. 

The Dii Majores were twelve in number, 
thus summed by Ennius— | 
iluno, Ve«ta, Muhtmi, Dmiri, Vonns, Mius, 

Merrunus, Jftvi, NepiiiiiiiH, Vuli'umtrt, Apitlln. 

Their liluoil vmib ichm , iluiir foixl whh amltronui, 
Mioir drink utrtar. They uiarnnl and luid i’hiJ- 
drci), lived «.>n Olympim in Tl)eM<uil>, iu lir.ixeii 
iiouHeH built by Vuloiii, and w(ire »r<dden Hli<»ea 
winch otiaitlnd them to trend on air dr water. 

JVie tivclve qreat ihitiesy according to 
Ennius were {si.v nmle and sue fcntuh^ : 

IjATIX. linKKK'. 

JUIUTKIl (h'/nff) ZlCOH (1 

AiKillo it/tc sun) AprillOn. 

Mars oeor) AiC^. 

Mer<'iiry (inesscni/cr) HenllC^. 

Neptune Comni) roHOidon (:i ti\ I ). 

Vulcan (Siiutfo Uopbanjtoa C3sy' 

JCNo(OneeM) • Hkiia. : 

0(‘i6d ttniufje) l)cniP(er. 

Diana (modu, huntmiO AriCtuie. 

Allner\a iinnitom) Atliena. 

Veil iiH (love and ht aiiti )) A idirodltS. 

VcHtii ( homt - li / e ) lleBila. 

V Jun<» was tlie w’lfc of Jupiter, Hera of Zmis : 
Venus was tlio wjfo of Vulcan, AphrudItC of 
UcpiUilBtOH. 

Four other deities are often refen'cd to : 
lUcchus (wnnO Dionfsim. 

Oupui (the Itid • on ) Knm 

I’luio (of the lofc\uo) 

Haturn (tune) Kroiios. 

' *.* Of ThCHC, Proserpine (f.atiii) and I’ers-'phdn? 
((IreeUl was ilio wife oi Pluto, (’\ liClC waa th<‘ 
wife of Saturn, and Uliea of Kroiiot^. 

V In Hesiod’s time the number of 
gods w'tis thitty thousand, and tlmt none 
mi^hi bo omitted the Greeks observed 
a feast called ftoi ^ KVia , or Feast of the 
Unknown Gods. Wo have an AH Saint .s' 
day. 

TpU yap fivpioi titTiv tiri irov ^ itPoTcCp ^ 

'Atfdeuroi Ztfob^, ffti'AaKi'^ ptpdrroje ni'^pwroje 
Jli'Honl, 1 

*' P<.nic tiling thousand fe)d« on carili ue find 
Hubjccis of Zeurt, and f;u:irdiaii^of niHukind.” 

PEKsiiVN ooDS. The chief god w.ns 
Mithm. Inferior to him were the two 
gods Oromasdes and Trernaniua. The 
former was supiiosijd to be the author of 
all the evils of the earth. 

Saxon gods. Odin or Woden (the 
fatlior of the gods), to whom Wednes- 
day is consecrated; Frea (the mother 
of the gods), to whom Fii-day is con- 
secratfjd ; llertha (the earth) ; Tucsco, 
to whom Tues-dfl.y is consecrated ; Tlior, 
to whom Thiirs-day is consecrated. • 
Scandinavian gods. The supreme gods 
of tlie Scandiniu^ine vffjre the Mysteri- 
ous Tlirec, called Hab (the mighty), the 
Like Miguty, and the Third Person, 
who sat on three thrones above the 
Rainbow. Then came the JEsir, of 


wliic^j Odin was the rhii?f, who lived 
ill Asgurd, on the heavenly liills, hetween 
the Earth and the Rainbow. Next came 
the Vanir', or genii of water, air, and 
clouds, of which Nidrd was chief. 

Gods and goddesses. Deities, 
Fairies.) 

Gods. 

Among the gods. In the uppermost 
gallery of a tiieutro, which is near the 
ceiling, generally painted to resemble 
the sky. The Irench call tliis celestial 
region paradts. 

Dead gods. Tlie sepulchre of Jupiter 
is iu Cundia. Esculapius was killed 
wiUi an arrow. The ashes of Venus aro 
shown iu Paphos. Hercules was bm’iit 
to death. {Iguatius.y 

IM'iple gods , (6Ve Trinity.) 

God's Acre. A churchyard or eome- 
tery. 

“ 1 like iluit Hiicient .‘luxon pbra'^e, wbicli ralh 

Till* burial /fn>uu(i God's Acre."—AtfWf//f'//oM'. 

Gods' Seoretarios ij'he'). The three 
Parem. One dictates the decrees of the 
gods; another writes them do'wii; and 
the third sees that they are carrieil out. 
(JlarUanns Capella. 5th century.) 

God-ohlld. One for whom a person 
stands sponsor in baptism. A godson or 
a goddaughter. 

Goddess Mothers ( The). What the 
French call honnes dames or “A’ji 
dames Idanehes^^* the prototype of the 
fays ; generally represented as nursing 
int’aiits on their laps. Some of these 
statues macloeby the Gauls or Gallo- 
Ron^ns aro called “ Black Virgins." 

Godfhthor. To stand godfather. To 
pay the reckoning, godfathers being 
generally cho,s(yi for the sake of the 
provsont they are expected to make the 
child at the christening or in their wills. 

GodHatliors. Jurymen, w^o are the 
sponsora of the criminal. 

“ In chrisleninjr time tliou sliiUl^mvc two iroil- 
fatheva. Had I l>cen juilpt‘,fhnu ulmuIcKt liavc 
hud u?n more to hrliiK thc*o to the ixflUnwn, not to 
the font.’*- S/I ofcrfipforj^; Mcrclmnl of Etnilfr, i\ . 1. 

God'frey. The Agamemnon of 
Tasso's Jei'tualem Ikhvo'ed^ chosen by 
God ns chief of the Crusaders. He is 
represented as calm, ciretmispect, and 
prudent; adespiser of “worldly empire, 
wealth, and fame." 

GodDresr’s Cor^UaL A patent medi- 
cine given to children troubled with 
xoUc. Gray says it was used by tbo 
lowtr orders to “prevent tlie crying of 
children in pain^' when in want of 
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proper uourifilimout. It consistti aas* 
BafMB, opium in some form, brandy or 
rectified spirit, caraway seed, and trc^e. 
There are seven or eight different pre- 
parations. Named after Thomas Godiuey 
of Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Godl'va (Ladu). Fafaroness of Coven- 
try. In 104CK Leofric, Earl of Mercia 
and Lord of Coventry, imposed certain 
exactions on his tenants, which his lady 
besought him to remove. To escape 
her importunity^ he said ho would do so 
if she would nde naked through the 
town. Lady Godiva took him at his 
word, and the Earl faitlifully kept his 
promise. 

'Ilie legend asserts that every inhabit- 
ant’ of (;oventry kept indoors a# the 
time, but a certain tailor peeped through 
his window to see the lady pass. Some 
say he was struck blind, others that his 
eyes were put out by the indignant 
townsfolk, and some tliat he w'os put to 
death. Bo this as it may, he has ever 
since been called ** Peeping Tom of 
Coveiitr}".’’ Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

V The privilege of cutting w'ood in 
the Herduoles, by the parishiouerH of St 
Briavel’s Castle, in Gloucestershire, is 
said to have been granted by the Earl of 
Hereford (lord of Dean Forest) on pre- 
cisely the same tenus as those accepted 
by Lady Godiva. 

‘‘ Peeping Tom ’’ is on interpolation 
not anterior to the reign of C'harles II., 
if we may place any fmth in the figure 
in Smithnold Street, wtich represents 
him in a fiowiiig wig and Stuart ctavat. 

ChMomm noiin (TAc). Also called 
“The Graceless Florin.” In 1849 were 
issued florins in GrealfBritain, with no 
legend except “ Victoiia Regina.” Both 
F.D. (Defender of the Faith) and D.G, 
(by God^ Grace) were omitted for want 
of room. P'rom the omission of ”Fidei 
Defensor*' were called Godlt'an 

florins, and from the omission of ”Dci 
Gratia ” they we|p called Graceless 
florins. 

? These florins (28.) were issued by 
Shell, Master of t^e Mint, and as he was 
a Catholic, so great an outcry was made 
against tliem that they were called in 
the same year. 

Godliaen. Cleanlioess next to god- 
liness^ ”as Matthew Henry says.*’ 
Whether Matthew Henry uaed tlie pro- 
verb as well known, or invented |t| de- 
ponent sayelh not. 


Godmer. A British giant, son of 
Albion, slain by Canu'lHis, one of the 
companions of Brfite. 

** Those three monstrous stones . , . 

Which tlist huac son of hnleoiiH Alhioii, 

UrcHt (ioiinier, threw in floret* c'oiiieutiUn 

At bold CaiiutiiH : hill of hurl was slain." 

Btmiser ; FaMrts Queene, ii. 10. 

GooL the avenger of blood, so called 
by the Jews. 

Goe'mot or Goem'agot. Tlie giant 
who dominated over tlie western iiorn 
of England, slain by Corin'eus, one of 
the comiiauions of Brute. {Geoffrey : 
Chronicles^ i. 16.) {See CoBiNEUS.) 

Ck>g and Magog. The Etnimror 
Diocle'tian had thirty -three infamous 
daughters, who murdered their husbands ; 
and^ lieiug set adrift in a ship, reached 
Albion, \riiore they fell in -with a num- 
ber of demons. • The offspring of this 
unnatural alliance was a race of giants, 
afterwards extirpated by Bmic and his 
companions, refugees from Troy. Gog 
and Magog, the last two of the giant 
race, were brought in chains to London, 
then culled Troy uovuut, and, being ' 
chained to the ^raluce of Brute, whiui 
stood on the site of our Gulldliall, did 
duty as porters. We cannot pledge our- 
selves to the truth of old CaxU>ii*B narra- 
tive ; but 'vve are (luite certain that Gog 
and Magog liad their effigies at Guild- 
hall in the reign of Henry V. The old 
giants were destroyed in the Great Fire, 
and the present ones, fourteen feet 
high, were carved in 1708 by Richard 
Saunders. 

CliiMrori used to Im; told (ah a very milil jokol 
that wh«n lli<*M'.* (tianiH lirar Ht PauI'h rlork 
strtko di'MroMd from tlioir jiodeHtalii 

aud go luio Uir Hull for d niinr. 

Ckig'glek A corruption of of/leSf eye- 
shades. (Danish, voy, tin eye ; Spanish, 
ojo ; or 4i’oiu the Welsh, gogelu^ to 
shelter.) 

GogmMog Rill (TTlf). The higher 
of two hills, some three miles south-east 
of Cambridge. Ibe legtmd is that Gog- 
magog was a huge giant who fell in love 
with the nymph Granto, but the saucy 
lady would liave nothing to say to the 
big bulk, afterwards metamorphosed 
into the hill which bears his name. 
{Ih'ayton ; Folyolbion^ xxi.) 

Go'jain. A province of Abyssinia 
(Africa). Captain Speke traced it to 
Lake Victoriif Nyanza, neai: the Moun- 
tains of the Moon (1861). , 

“ Tli^ Bwelliiig Nile. 

From lifH two springs in Oojam's tunny refdm, 
Fure-welUng out." . 'fhomson: &ammsr, 
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Goloon'da, iu Hiudustan, famous for 
its diamond luiucs. 

Gold* By the ancient alcliemists, 
gold represeutofl the suu, and silver the 
moon. In heraldry, gold is expressed 
by dots. 

he touches (urns to gohl.^ It is said 
of Midus that whatever he touched 
turned to gold. {See Kainbow.) 

“ Til iiianu illiiiH pluinliuiiiam'um llplat-*’— /Wro- 
niun, 

Cklld. All that fflitlcrft is mt gold. 
(Shakespeare : Mcrehimt of ii. 7.) 

'‘All tliiiiK 'W’Uicli LliRt AH tLr prnid 

iH uoiiglit poWi " 

Chauvrr: Canterbury 'Julre, 12,MU0. 

“ Nun Aurmn tutiim qiuid si'lendL't tit 

Hiinini 

Nec iiulc'liruiii iioiimin qtiodlilicl ohhc Uonum.” 

Ala'aus dt heinilis : rarnb'ola:. 

He has got the gold of Tolo'sa. His ill 

f ^aiiis will never prt^Kper. Ctepio, the 
toman consul, iu his march to Gallia 
Narboneusis, stole from Tolo'sa (Tou- 
louse) the gold and silver consoci'ated 
by the Gimbriun Druids to their gods. 
When lie encountered the Gimbrians 
both he and Mallius, his brother- consul, 
were defeated, and 112,000 of their 
men were left upon the hold (b.o. 106). 

The gold of NMungm. Brought ill- 
luck to eveiy one who possessed it. 
{Icelandic MdJa.) (See Fatal Oira.) 

Mannheim gold. A sort of pinch- 
beck, made of copper luid zinc, invented 
at Maniiheim, in Germany. 

Mosa'ic gold is “ aurum must emu a 
bi-8ulphurct of tin used by the ancients 
in tossclating. (Fi’cncli, mosatque.) 

Gold Parse of Spidii. Andalusia 
is BO called because it is the city from 
which Spain derives its chief wealtli. 

Golden. The Golden (“ Aura'tus”). 
So Jeon Dorat, one of the Pleiad poets 
of France, was called by a pnn on his 
name. ITiis pun may perhaps piss 
muster; not scT the Mcposterona title 
given to him of “The^enoh Pindar.” 
(1607-1588.) 

Ooldm-tongned (Greek, ChrysoVogos). 

^ So St. Peter, Bishop of Baveima, was 
called. (483-450.) 

The golden section of a line. Its divi- 
sion into two such porta that the rect- 
angle contained by the smaller segment 
and the whole line equals the square otf 
the larger segment. (lilucHd, ii. 11.) 

Golden Age. The b^st age ; as the 
golden age of innodence, the golden age 
of literature. Ghronologers divide the 
time between Creation and the birth of 
Clirist into ages ; Hesiod desoribes five, 


and Dord Byron adds a sixth, “ The Age 
of Bronze. * ^ {See Acte, Augustan. )’ 

i. The Golden Aye of Ancient HaUons : 

(1) New Assybian Expibe. From 
the reign of Esar-haddou or Assiir Adon 
{Assyrta* 8 pi'ince)f third son of Seuuach'- 
erib,* to the end of Sarac’s reign (b.o. 
001-606). 

( 2 ) CHALDiEO- B abylonian Expinf:. 
From the reim of Nabopolassar or Nebo- 
pul-Assur {Nclnt ifie great Assyrian') to 
that of Belshazzar or Bcl-shali-Assur 
{llel ktng-of Ass^iriot)fp.C. 606-538). 

(3) China. I’ho Tfing dynasty (620- 
681), and especially the reign of Tae- 
tsoug (618-626). 

(4) Egypt. The reigns of Sethos I. 
and fiam'eses 11. (b.c. 1336-1224). 

OSJ Media. The reign of Cyax'ares 
or Kxii-ax -Artis {the-hng son-of *•*’ Mars’*') 
(B.O. 634-594). 

(6) Peebia. Tlie reigns of Khosru I., 
and II. (531-628). 

ii. 2'he Golden Age of Modern Kations. 

(1) England. The reign of Elizabeth 
(1558-1603). 

(2) Fiunce. Part of the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV. (1640-1740). 

(3) Qebmant. The reign of Gluirles 
V. (1519-1558). 

(4) PoBTUOAL. From John I. to the 
close of Sebastian^s reign (1383-1578). 
In 1580 the crown was seiz^ by Felipe 
II. of Spain. 

(5) Pbubsia. The reign of Frederick 
the Great (1740-1786). 

(6) Russia. The reign of Czar Peter 
the Great (1672-1725). 

(7) Spain. (slThe reign of Ferdinand 
and IfMiboUa, when the qi:ownB of Castile 
and Aragon were united (1474-1516). 

(8) Sweden. From Gustavus Vasa to 
the close of the reign of Gustavus Adol- 
phus (1523-1632)? 

Golden Api^e. What female heart 
can gold despine^ ” (Gray). & allusiuu to 
the fable of Atalanta, the swiftest of all 
mortala She vowed to manor only that 
man who could outstrip^hibr in a race, 
Milan'ion threw down three golden 
apples, and AtalasKa, stopping to pick 
them up, lost the race. 

CkildMi Aml The romance of Apu- 
le'ius, written in the second century, 
and mled the golden hecause of its ez- 
cellenoy. It contains the adventures of 
Lucian, a young man who, being acci- 
dentally metamorphosed into an ass 
v^le sojourning in Thessaly, fell into 
the hands of romm, eunuchs, mai^- 
trateii and Bo on, by whom he was ill- 
treated ; but ultimately he recover^ hie 
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hupian form. Boccaccio has bofrowed 
larsoly from this admirable romance; 
auiT the incidents of the robbers* cave in 
6 ^ 1 ^ Bias are taken from it. 

Ctolden Ball {The), Ball Hushes, 
Due of the daiidieB in the days of tho 
Kegenoy. He paid some fabulous pricGs 
for bis drying cases (flourished 1820- 
f830). Ball maiTied a Spanish dancer. 

Hf shirked a diiel.nnd thin proimMy popnlnnsed 
the puu Ooicleu Ball, Leadon Ball, UutfhoB Bitll. 

The three golden balls, (iSec Balls.) 

• Golden Bay. The Bay of Kieselorko 
is Ro called l>ecau 8 e the sands shine like 
gold or fire. {Hans Strugs, 17th cent.) 

Golden Bonds. Aurclian allowed 
the captive queen Zenobia to have a 
slave to hold up her golden fetters. 

Golden Bowl la Broken (The). 
Death has supervened. 

“Or «\or the silver cord ho looeeil, or the 
Kolclen howl lie broken, or the pitrber lie hrokeu 
St the foimlsiu.or the whiHil liroken at tho cis- 
tn n Then uLinil the dust return to the earth ss 
itwuK. and the spirit Hhalt return imtuOodwho 
gii\ e It."— EccIesiHKtes xii. (i, 7. 

*■ Jteu einher thy t'reat^ir " ; 

heforu tho Siher cord of health lg loosed hy 
sickness; 

licfore Clio ifolden bowl of uutnly strength Ims 
lieen broken up; 

lief ore the pitcher or liody, which rontulns the 
spirit, has tiecii broken up; 

lief ore the wheel of life has run its conriui, 

and tho ajurit 1ms returned ioGod,who gave It. 

Golden BnlL An edict by the Em- 
peror Clmrles IV., iaeued at the Diet of 
Nuremberg in 1360, for tho purxrase of 
fixing how the Gennan emperors were 
to bo elected. (See Bul§.) 

Golden Calf. We all trof'sMp the 
goUien ealj\ i.e?. money. The reference 
IS to the* golden calf made by Aaron 
when Moses was abseid on Mount Sinai. 
(£xod. xxxii.) Accoruiug to a common 
local Uudition^ Aaron’s golden calf is 
buried in Book^s Hill, Xav'ant, near 
Chichester. 

Golden Pfvo* Contained a dsteni 

g uarded by iwo giants and two centaurs ; 
le waters of the ^em were good for 

a uenchiug tlie fire of the cave ; and when 
lis fire was quenched the inhabitants of 
Scobellum would return to their uktive 
forms. (The SeveU €hapt^<fm, iij. lO.) 

Golden ChnlU. ^^Faith is the golden 
chain to link ihe venitmt oinner mto 
Ood^* (Jeremy Taylor). ISie allution is 
to a passage in Homer’s IHad (i 19-30), 
where Zeus says, If a golden nhain were 
let down from h^en, and all tlm gods 
and goddesses pulled at one they 
would not be able to pull him down to 


earth; whereas he could lift with ease 
all the deities and all created things 
besides with his single might. 

Ooldon Fleooe. Ino persuaded her 
husband, Ath'amos, that his son Phryxos 
was the cause of a famine which ctoso- 
lated thd land, and tho old dotanl 
ordered him to be sacrificed to the angry 
gods, Phiyxos being apprised of tnis 
order, made his escape over sea on a 
rant trhich had a golden fleeee, 'When ho 
anived at Colchis, he sacrificed the mm 
to Zeus, and gave the fieect^ to King 
iEo'tSR, who hung it on a sacred oak. 
It was afterwards stolon by Jason in his 
celebrated Argouautic expedition. (See 
Argo.) 

“ TlilH rlHini? Groi*ro with Indiguaiinn viewed, 

And yuut liful Jhboii tin atiempl ronceixecl 

Loft) and hold i along Foiiu'iih' Imiikii, 

Aiutind OlynipuM’ ly-oWK, the Mukos' haunt h, 

ilu roiined tho brave to re>deiiwnd tlrai HetMH).*' 

: The Fleece, li. 

Golden fleece of the north. The fur 
and pelti y of Silieria is so called. 

V Australia bos boon called ^'The 
Land of the Golden Fleece,” because of ^ 
the quantity of wool prodn^ there. 

Golden Fleece. An order of knight- 
hood by this title >va 8 instituted by 
Philip ill., Duke of Burgundy, in 1429. 
The selection of the fleece as a badge is 
perha ]^>8 liost explained by tlie fact that 
the manufacture of woof had long been 
tho stu])le industry of the Low Countries, 
thon a part of tho Burgundian posses- 
sions. 

Golden Fonntnin. The property of 
a wealtliy Jew of Jerusalem. ”In 
twenty-four hours it would convert any 
nietarinto»reflucd gold ; stoiiy flints into 
pure silver ; and any kind of earth into 
execllont metal.” (The Seven Cham~ 
pions of ChHslendom^ ii. 4.) 

Goldedf Girdle. Louis VIII. made 
an edict that no courtesan should be 
allowed to wear a golflen girdle, under 
very severe penalty. Hence the pro- 
verb, Bofwc renomme vault mimx qiie 
eeinture dork, (See Gibdlk.) 

Golden Hont Tlie inlet of the 
Bosphorus ou which Constantinople is 
situated. So called from its curved 
Sharpe and groat beauty. 

Golden Henee. This was a palace 
erected by Nero in Borne. It was roofed 
with golden ^ea, and the inside walls, 
which were profusely gilt, vrpm em- 
l^Uiah^ with mother^of-pcorl and pre- 
cious stones; the ceilings were inlaid 
with ivory and gqld^ The banqnet-hall 
bad a rotatory motion, and its vaulted 
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ceiling shovrerei flow’ers and perfumes 
ou the guests. Popes ‘and princes used 
the mtforials for their palaces. 

Golden Leg. [Komvxseqg, Miss.l 

Golden Legend. A collection of 
hag:iology Uivca of saints) umade by 
Jaques do Voragino in the Thirteenth 
century ; valuable for the picture it 
gives of mediecval manners, (uistoms, 
and thought. Jortiii bays that tlie 
young students of roligious houses, for 
tlio exercise of their tnlents, were set to 
accommodate the narratives of heathen 
writers to Cyhristiaii siiiuis. It was a 
collection of these “lives” that Voragiiie 
made, and thought deserving to l)e 
called “Legends worth their Weight in 
(iold.” Longfellow has a dramatic 
poem entitled The Golden Legend. 

Golden Mean. Keep the goidm 
mean. The wise saw of Cleobu'los, Xing 
of Khodcs (n.c. GilO-5o9). 

** DirttAtil tiliko from each, tn iiciLlicr lean, 

Hilt e\ or keep the happy (lolilon Mean." 

Itoice : The Golden. Verse*. 

Ckilden-montlied. Chiysostom ; so 
Cvillod for his great eloquence (a.,d. 347- 
407). 

Golden Ointment. Eye salve. In 
allusion to the ancient practice of rub- 
bing “stynas of the eye” with a gold 
ring to cure them. 

" 1 huvcant) hero, Chilnx, 

I ha\o no ffoUl to cure it." 

Beaumont and Fletcher: Mad Lover*. 

Golden Opinions. “ I have bought 
golden opinions of nil sorts of people.” 
{Shakespeare : Maefnlk, i. 7.) 

Golden Palace. {See Gotj>£n 
House.) 

Golden Bose. A cluster of roses 
and rosebuds growing on Mie thorny 
stem, all of the purest gold, chiselled 
with exquisite ^^workmanship. In its 
cup, among its yiotals, the Pope, at every 
benediction lie pronounces upon it, 
inserts a few particles of amber and 
musk. It is blessed on the fourth Sun- 
diiy in Ixsnt, and bestowed during the 
.ecclesiastical year on the royal lady 
whose zeal for the Church has most 
shown itself by pious deeds or pious 
intentions. The prince who has best 
despived of the Holy See has the blessecT 
sword and cap (/<> stneeo e il Itei'ctto) sent 
him. If no one merits tlio gi^t it is laid 
up in the Vatican. In the spring of 
1858 the Pope gave the golden rose to 
IsalHilla of Spain, in reward of “her 
faith, justice, and charity,” and to “fore- 
token tlio protection of God to his 


well -beloved daughter, whose high 
virtues make her a shining light amongst 
women.” The Empress Eugdnie of 
France also received it. 

Golden Buie. 

Jn moraU —Do unto others as you 
would be done by. Or Matt. vii. 12, 

In arithmetic — The Rule of Three. 


Golden Shoe {A). A pot of money. 
“ The want of a golden shoo ” is the 
ivant of ready cash. It seems to be a 
superlative of a “ silver slipper,” or good 
luck generally, os he walks in silvoi 
slippers.” 

Golden Shower or Shoirer of gold. 
A bribe, money. The allusion is to tlie 
claPsCc talc of J upiter and Dan'ad. Ac- 
ris'ios, Xing of Argos, being told tliat 
his daughter's sou would put liim to 
death, resolved that Dan'ae sliould never 
marry, and accordingly locked her up in 
a brazen tower. Jupiter, who was in 
love with the princess, foiled the king 
by changing himself into a shower of 
gold, unmsr which guise he readily found 
access to tlie fail* prisoner. 

Golden Slipper (The)^ in Negro 
melodies, like “golden streets,” etc., 
spiibolises the joys of the land of the 
leal ; and to wear the golden slipper 
means to enter into the joys of Paradise. 

The golden shoes or Blip|)er8 of Para- 
dise, according to Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, enable the wearer to walk on air or 
water. 


Golden Stokte. California ; so called 
from^ts gold “ diggina.”^ 

Golden BtroauL Joannes Damas- 
ce'nus, author of Dogmatic Theology 
^died 7o5), 

Golden 'llilglL Pythagoras is said 
to have had a golden thi^, which he 
showed to Abftris, the Hyperborean 
priest, and exhibited in the Olympic 
games. Pelops, we had an 

ivory shoulder. Nuad hi^ a silver hand 
Silver Hand]^ but this was arti- 
ficial. 


Golden Tootlk A Silesian child, in 
1593, we are told, in his second set of 
teeth, cut “ one great tooth of pure 

S^mmended that the tooth should & 
seen by a goldsmith ; and the goldsmith 
pronounora it to be “ an ordinary tooth 
cleverly covered with gold leaf*” 


Gohdon Tvwu (The). So Mainz or 
Mayence was called in Carlovingiaii 
times. 
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Goldon Valley The •astern 

portiou of Limerick is so called, from 
its gi’eat natural fertilit}’’. 

Golden Versea. So called because 
they are ‘‘ good as gold,” They are by 
some attributed to Epicar'mos, and by 
others to Empcd'oclos, but always go 
pnder the name of Pytliag'oros, ana seem 
t|uito iu accordance with tlio excellent 
l)recci)ts oi tliat philosopher. They arc 
as follows : - 

Nf' t*v Huffn- Hitvv ejea to close 
Ik^Fore tli> iiiiiol Imtii run 
^ () or e\ orv niul tlioiitfht, and word. 

From (L'iwn to sot of sun ; 

For >\nuix rake sLiniiio, hut Knit of ul foci 
If JUKI lio (‘ourso liucli lioeti: 

Ruoli otnirt. day Ijy day roiiowoil 
Will ward thy soul from siu. E, C. B. 

*Goldy. The pet name given by I>r. 
Johnson to Oliver Goldsmith. Garrick 
said of hun, “He wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll.” (Boni Nov. 
21), 1728; died April 4, 1774.) 

Gol’gotha signifies a skiiH^ and cor- 
responds to the French word chamvont^ 
Probably it designated a bare hill or 
rising ground, having some fanciful rc- 
sommauce to the form of a bald skull. 

“ fTolKittlia tM'Pins not entirely unconiuTtcd with 
tlio bill of (rarolsaiid t.ho locality of ttouili, nion- 
rionod in Jorciniah xxxL Sa, on the not tli-woi^t of 
t ho city. I am intdinod to fix the i»laco whoro 
.1(58118 wan rru(5ine(l . . . on tho mounds which 
(oininand tho \alUw of Hinnom, ahovo l)lik.ot> 
Maimla."— HciirtM ; Life of Joeus, chap. xxv. | 

Golgotha, at the Tlnivorsity church, 
Cambridge, was the gallery in which the 
“heads of the houses” sat; so called 
hecaaso it was the place of skulls or 
heads. It has been iA)re wittily tbau 
truly said tlutt Golgotha was tbo place 
of empty skulls. 

Goll’atli. The Philistine giant, slain 
by the stripling David with a small stone 
hurled from a sling. (1 Sam. xvii. 23- 
54.) (6'cc Giants.) 

OolMb'. It is said that Henry Yl. 
wore hi^f-boota laced at tho side, aud 
about theiuiene time was introduced the 
shoe or clog called the “galage” or 
“ gologe,” iiieauiiig simply a covering; 
to which is attributed the origin of our 
word golosh. This cannot be cfurect, 
as Chaucer, who died twenty yeais be- 
fore Heui-y VI. was bom, uses the word. 
Tho word oomes to us from the Spanish^ 
galocha (wooden ^ shoes) ; German, 
galoiche. 

“ No were worthy to nniwcle h1« galiiche.’* 

CSttHcer; Stimre'g 2Vile. 

Go'snarlBta, Opponents of Ar- 
min'ius. called from FrandiKIomar, 
their leader (156^-1^1). 


Ctombeen Man (I'Ar). A tallyman; 
a village usurer ; .a money -lender. The 
word is of Irish extraction. 

“They BuppoRO tliat the lennntB mn liiivc no 
other Biipply of ('iii)ltnl tluin from the KomK'en 
man.*’— iil(7mont Jhxki : tree 'iVodo in Capital^ p. 
. 175 . 

€k>m1>f. Pigeon Frencli, or French 
a.s it is spoken by tho coloured popula- 
tion of Louisiana, the French West 
IndioB, Bourbon, and Mauritius. (Con- 
iieottKl with jmnbo.) 

“ C’rodh^ Ib alinoKt pure French, not much more 
iniBprononnceii than iii some pans of Franco; but 
(iomho iH a mi>ro phonotlc bnrleBqno of Fnoich, 
inti'riardeil with African worilB.nmi other wordn 
which aro neither African nor French, but i»rol»- 
Hbiy beloiiK to thu nborifrinal luiiKimKt* of tho 
MirfniiB euiititrU'H to winch tho Biavo.« wem 
ItroiiKht from Africa."- Tho Etutieeiuh Couturj/, 
Octoiier, IWH, p. .Wl. 

Gondola. A Venetian boat. 

"Venice, in her niirple pniiii' .... wlion Mio 
fainoiiB law w'iih imibIrmI making all KondoliiB hhu5k, 
that the noblen Blionld not Bi'niander fortiiiicit 
upon them.’’— C’Mrtm; Votiphnr htptsro.i. p. si. 

Gone 'Coon {A), (^See ’Coon.) 

Gone to tbo X>evlL (See under 
Dkvil.) ^ 

Gone Up. Put out of tho way, 
hiitiged, or otherwise got rid of, In 
Deliver fAmorica) unruly citizens are 
Bummiirily hung on a cotton tree, and 
when any question is asked about them 
the answer is briefly given, “ Gone uj) ” 
— t.r. gone up the cotton tree, or sus- 
pended from one of its branches. (See 
Sew Amenca, by W. Hepworth Dixon, 
i 11.) 

Gon'erlL One of Lear's throe daugh- 
t^TS. Having received her mowty of 
Lear's iej^gdom, the unnatural daughter 
first abridged the old man's retinue, 
tlion gave him to understand that his 
company wiis troublesomo. (fSAake- 
epearc : King Lear.) 

Gon'&lon or Gonfanon. An ensign 
or standard. A. gonfi^onier is a magis- 
trate that has a gonfalon. (Italian, 
gonfaWne ; French, gonfalon ; Saxon, 
guih’fana, ■war-flac.) Chaucer uses the 
'word gonfanon ; Milton prefers gonfalon. 
Thus he says 

** Ten thoiiRand thouBAiiil enBigns hlffliHilvnnced, 

HtttiidardB nmi KonfahniB, ’twixt vm.ii and rt>nv 

Htrmm in 1 hi* air, and for distincthm (M5rvB 

Of hienirchieB [s b> 1.], of ordm, and degr<i«s." 

ParadiH Lout, v. 

Gonlkuioii. Tbo consecrated banner 
of the Normans. When^ William in- 
vaded England, his gonfahon ,waa pre- 
sented to him by the "Pcfpe, It was 
made of purple silk, divided at the end 
like the banner attached to the “ Cross 
of the Hesurrection.” When Harold 
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was wounded in the rye, lie was bomo 
to tlie foot of this sacred standard, and 
the Knglish rallied round him ; but his 
death gave victory to the invaders. The 
high altar of Battle Abbey marked the 
spot where the gonfanon stood, but the 
only traces now left are a few stones, 
recently uncovered, to show Ijie site of 
this memorable place. 

Gonin* C^cat un MaUre Gonin, He 
is a sly dog. Maitre Gonin was a 
famous clown in the sixteenth century. 
“ Xhi tour de Maitre iromn''* means a 
cunning or scuiwy trick. (See An- 
BORON.) 

Gonnella'o Horse. Goimella, the 
domestic jester of the Duke of Ferra'ra, 
rode on ahome all skin and buno. The 
jests of Gonuella are in piint. 

“ His* hdi'HO w’>i« ns lean U8 rtoiint'lla's, winch Cuft 
tUa Duko wild) 'Oiiso aoiur jh.*IIi 8 totua enit ' 
ll'Jantiiw).''— t’trvawic^ : Dun Quixote. 

Goneal'es \Gmi-zallvy\. Fcmnn 
Goiisaloz w'as a Spanish hero of tho 
tenth ccntipy, whose life was twice 
saved by his wife Sancha, daughter of 
I Garcias, King of Kavarre. The adven- 
tures of Gonsjd'ez have given birth to a 
Jiost of ballads. 

Gonvllle College (Cambridge). Tlio 
same as V.mna College^ founded m 13i8 
by Edmond Gonville, son of Sir Nicholas 
donvilic, rector of Terrington, Norfolk, 
(vVftf Caius Colleoe.) 

Good. The Good. 

Alfonso VIII. (or IX.) of Leon, “ Tho 
Noble and Good.^* (1158-1214.) 

Douglas {The good iSirJ((nm)y Bruce’s 
frioud, died 1330. 

Jean II. of France, Xc lion. (1319, 
1350-13()4.) 

Joan III., Due de Bourgogne. (1286, 
1312-13-11.) 

Joan of Brittany, “ Tlie Gtod and 
Wise.” (1287, 1389-1442.) 

Philipiie III., «Duc do Bourgogne. 
(1396, 1419-1467.) 

Ih'iie, called The Good King HenOy 
titular King of Na'ples. (1439-1452.) 

Richard II., Due do Normandie. (996- 
1026.) 

Richard de Beauchamp, twelfth Earl 
of Warwick, Regtait of France. (Died 
1139.) 

Qood-byo. A contraction of God be 
V ith gou.^ Similar to the French adieu, 
which is a Jhen (I commend you to God). 

V Some object to the suratitution of 
“ God ” in tVuB phrase, reminding us of 
our common phrases good dug, good 
nighty, good ^Homing good cvenwg ; 


“ Good l>e with ye ” w’ould mean may 
you fire well, or good abide [with you] > 

Good-Cheap. I’he French bon luarriie, 
a good bargain. “ Cheap ” here means 
market or ^giiiu. (Anglo-Saxon, ceap.) 

Good Duke Humplirey. Hum- 
phrey Plautageiiet, Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Henry IV., said to havp 
Iwjen murdered by Suffolk and Cardiinil 
Beaufort. {iShakespeatr : 2 ITenrg T/., 
iii. 2.) 

V Called “Good,” not for his philan- 
thropy, but from his devotion to the 
Church. lie was an out-aud out Catholic. ' 

Good Folk (Scotch gnid folk) are like 
the Shetlatul land-Trows, who inhabit 
the interior of green hills, (^ee Trows. ) 

Good Form, Bad Form. Cummr il 
fiiuty bon ton ; mauvais ion^ comme il ne 
fmit pan. Form means fasliion, like the 
Latin forma. 

Good Friday. The anniversai-y of 
the Crucifixion. ‘*Good” means holg. 
Probably good = God, as in the phrase 
“Good-bye” (y.r.). 

Horn ofi Good Iridag. According to 
ancient superstition, those born on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday have the 
power of seeing and commanding spiiits. 

Good Graces {To get into one^a). To 
l>c in favour with. 

“ Hax Inix continued to ffot Into tlie prood gmros 
of the )»iixojn widow,”— i>/cA‘eH« ; VicUvsich^ cluii). 

XI v. 

Good Hater (^). I love a good hater, 
I like a man todx> with me ur against 
me, either to be hot or col^. Dr. John- 
son called Bathurst the physician a 
** good hater,” because he hated a fool, 
and he hated a rogue, and he hated a 
Whig; “he,” sauPthe Doctor, “was a 
vorj” good hater.” 

Good Lady {The), The mls^s of 
the house. “ Your good lady, your 
wife. {See Gooditan.) ♦ 

V “ My good woman” il £ depreca- 
tory addi^ to an inferior; but “Is 
your good w'oman af^homeV” is quite 
respectful, mcaniug your wife (of the 
lower grade of society), 

Good NelglilidimL So the Scotch 
call the Norse drows. 

Good Bogoat. James Stewart, Earl 
of Murray, appointed Regent of Scot- 
land after the imprisonment of Queen 
Mary. 

GoodaSaiiuydtaa. One who sne- 
cours tho distressed. The character is 
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from our Lord’s Parable of the •man 
who^fell among thieves (St. Luke x. 
30-37). 

Gockl Time. Thcr^ is a good time 
coming. This has been for a long, long 
time a familiar in ScotLaud, ana 

is introduced by Sir Walter Scott in Ills 
Jtob Hog, Charles Mackay has written 
a song so called, sot to music by Henry 
KiissSl. 

Good Turn (7b do a). To do a kind- 
ness to any one. 

Good and All {Fur). Not tonta- 
iil'ely, not in pretence, * nor yet tem- 
purully, but bond Jide^ really, and alto- 
getlier. {iii'e All.) 

“ TIm? tfood woman nfver rlictl after tlila, till aho 
carnet, o die for gtMKl and range : Figtleu. 

Good M Ctold. Thoroughly good. 


Good for Ansrthing. Ripe for any 
sort of work. 

" AfNM' a inun baa bad a yoai* or two at tliia fwirt 
, of \vo)k. lio (a tfuod .... furanyiblnfjr."— 

U'ood Itobberu uiuler Arme^ cliap. xi. 

good for anything. Utterly worth- 
less ; used up or worn down. 


* Good Wine needs no Bneli. It was 

custonuiry to hang out ivy, boughs of 
trees, flowers, etc., at public houses to 
notify to travellers that ** good cheer ” 
might bo had nothin. 

“ 8«niio H)e-1ionH(‘8 npon tbe road I saw’, 

Add Hiniio witit biisliea abuwmg they wiuo did 
driuv.” 

Pool Boblu’H PerambulatUm* (W78). 


Goods. I carry all my goodA with me 
{Omnia mea mcemn porto), ^ Said by Bios, 
one of the seven sages, when Prie'iiS w’as 
besieged and the inhabitants were pre- 
paring for flight. 


Goodfellow (Fobin). SometimoB 
called Puck, son oi Oberon, a domestic 
spii'it, the constant attendant on the 
English fairy-oourt ; full of tricks and 
fond of pmcucal jol^ 

abrewd and knavlali sprite 
Called K^itLOniXlfoJlow.” 

Shakespeare : Miatamner Niffht'a Pream, ii. 1. 


Goodlnek’o Cloog Q^orfolk). A 
corruption of Quthlac’s Close, so called 
from a chapel founded Allen, son of 
Godfrey de Swaffhom, th the reign of 
Homy II., and dedicated to St. Gnthlae. 

Goodman. A husband or mtudor is 
the Saxon gwna or gmia (a zaan), wluch 
in the inflected cases beocmes gumau or 
gommi. In St. Matt, xn^i 43^ ** If the 
goodman of the house had known in 
what watch Hhe thief would com^he 
would have watched.^’ Goimnan hnd 


gommer, for the master and mistress of 
a house,' arc by no {neans uncommon. 

The phrase is also used of the devil. 

“ Tbort'’ft uao hick alH»iit*(.be housn 

Wheu our gudoinau’s awa.” MieUr. 

Goodman, or St. Gutman. Patron 
saint of tiulors, being himself of tlie 
same craf t.^ 

Goodman of Ballengelcb. The 

assumed name of James V. of Scotland 
when ho made bis disguised visits 
through the county districts around 
Edinburgh and Stirling, after the fashion 
of Haroun-al-Raschid, Louis XI., etc. 

Goodman'o Croft. A strip of gi'ound 
or comer of a field formerly left uutillcd, 
in Scotland, in the belief that unless 
some such place wore loft, the spirit of 
evil would damage tlie crop. 

** Hrotcbnii^u Htill ll\lflg reiiicinbor tlie corner of 
a flclil tiidnur loft f<iv tbe (^Ddiliimn'H crofi."— 7'i/lor.‘ 
Pi iwUive chUtvre, ii. 3Ta 

Goodman's Fields, Whitechapel. 
Fields belongiug to a farmer named 
Goodman. 

“At t.bf» \»lilcb farm T m,vsolf In my >outh liavo 
fotolmd iimuy a haif|)oin).v -worth of milk, and 
im\or bail Ic'ts than lUnieale-piurti forabalfiioiiny 
in Hiiiiiincr, nur Iohh Diuu one alc*|)int In winter, 
alwaya hot from ilm kim* . . . niid HlmiiiHl, One 
Trolop, ami afierwiirUn Uooilman, >vur4« the ftu'in- 
ore iboro, ami hail Miirti or forty kmc to the pall.” 
Stow. 

Goodwin Sanda consisted at one 
time of about 4,000 acres of low land 
fenced from tlie sea by a wall, belonging 
to Ewl Goodwin or Godwin. William 
the Conqueror Imstowod them on the 
abbey of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
and the abbot allowed the sea-wall to 
fall into a cUlapidated state, so that the 
sea broke through in 1 100 and inundated 
the whole, {fiee TeaNTERden SrEEn^E.) 

Goodwood Baoeo. So called from 
the park ing^rhich they ore hold. TJiey 
begm the lost Tuesday of July, and last 
four days ; but the pripdjiai one is 
Thursday, called the “ Cup Pay.” 
These races, being held in a privajfce 
park, are very select, and admirably 
conducted. Goodwood Park, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Richmond, was 
purchased by Charles, the first Duke, of 
the Compton family, then resident in 
East Lav'ant, a village tw’o miles north 
o| Cliichester. 

Goody. A depreoiativc, meaning 
weakly moral and religious. In Frpneh, 
ban kmnmc is used in a similar why. 

“Kotloulit, if A Ci«*8ar nr aKspolcon «omo» Ixv- 
fnte ftmutf itura nf Wrewk will . . . «tfi)e<jislly if be 
l*e A KQiMly jimn, [bo] wlU ^uaU."— Ctaosr Vane 
science, lecture )v. p. 4u. 
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Ctoody is good-wife, Chaucer’s good- 
lefe ; as, Goody Dobson. Gkiod-womaii 
means the mistress of the house, con- 
tracted sometimes into gommer, as good- 
man is into gomman. {See Goodman.) 

Goody Blake. A poor old woman 
who was detected by Haiflty Gill, the 
farmer, picking up sticks for a wee-bit 
fire to warm herself by. The fanner 
compelled her to leave them on the field, 
and Goody Blako invoked on him the 
curse that no might nevermore be worm. 
From that moment neither blazing fire 
nor accumulated clothing over made 
Harry Gill warm again. Do what ho 
would, “his teeth went chatter, chatter, 
still.” (W 'ordaiuorth : Goody HUike and 
Harry Gill.) 

Goody ^o-Shops. This tale first 
appeared in 17(55. It was written for 
Newbery, as it is said, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Goody-goody. Very religious or 
moral, but with no strength of mind or 
independence of spirit. 

Goose. A tailor's smoothing-iron ; so 
called because its handle resembles the 
neck of a goose. 

“Come ill, tailor; bore ,vou may nmat joiir 
guoso."— iV/taArnpeare ; Machtik^ ii, .*). 

Ferrara {/re»e. Celebrated for the 
size of their livers. The French pdte 
tie foie yra^ff for which Strasbourg is 
so noted, is not a French invention, but 
a mere imitation of a well-known dish 
of classic times. 

“ 1 wlali, gonllomon, It was one of the geese of 
Ferrara, so much relelimtiMl among the HiicieniH 
for tho magnttuile «>f tlieir llxers, one of which is 
iMid to haAo w'eighud upwards of tv«o poiiuds. 
With this food, ex«Hiisite as it wna, did Helhig- 
a)/Hlu8 regale iiis lioiinds."— : Peregrine 
Pickle. 

Wayz Goose, {See Wayz.^ 

I'li cook your qoose for you. I’ll pay 
you out. Fridj l^in^ of Sweden, coming 
to a ceiiiain town with very few soldiei’s, 
the enemy, in mockery, hung out a goose 
for him to shoot at, Ending, however, 
that the king meant business, and that 
it would be no laughing matter for them, 
they sert heralds to ask him what he 
wanted “ To cook your goose for you,” 
he facetiously replied. 

He kifled the goose to get the egqs. He 
grasped at what was more than liis due, 
and lost an tgcelleut ^customer. The 
Gi-otik fable says a oouutxymau hod a 
goose that laid golden egm ; thiuldng to 
make himself nch, he Kll^ tho goose 
to got the whole stock of eggs at once, 
but lost everything. 


A 

He steals a goose ^ and gives the gihlets 
in alms. He amasses wealth by over- 
reaching, and salves his conscience by 
giving small sums in charity. 

Hie older the goose the harder io plaek. 
Old men are unwilling to part with their 
money. Tho rcfoi*enco is to the custom 
of plucking live geese for the sake of 
their quills. Steel pons have put an cud 
to this barbarous custom. 

7b get the goose. To get hissed on the 
stage. {Theatruaf.) 

lyhat a goose yon are. In the Figyptinu 
hieroglyphics the emblem of a vain si fly 
follow 18 a goose. 

Gooae and Gridiron. A public - 
hopso sign, properly tho coat of amis of 
the Company of Musicians— viz. a swan 
with cxpauaod wings, w’ithin a donhle 
tressure [the gridiron], counter, flory, 
argent. Perverted into a goose striking 
the bars of a gridiron with its foot, anil 
called “The Swan and Harp,” or, 
“ Goose and Gridiion.” 

Tills famous lodge of the Freemiisons, of wlilcli 
Wi on was Muster (lu London House Yatil), was 
doomed in Ihih, « 

CtooBO at BUobaelmaz. One legend 
says that St. Martin was tormented by 
a goose which lie killed and ate. As he 
died from tho repast, good Christians 
have ever since sacrificed the goose on 
the day of the saint. 

I’ho popular tradition is that Queen 
Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbuiy Fort 
(September 29th. 1688), dined at the 
ancient seat ff Sir Neville XJrafreyvillo, 
'wh#re, among other things, two fine 
geese were provided for dinner. Tho 
queen, having eaten heartily, culled for 
a bumper of Burgundy, and gave as a 
toast, “ Desti^otion to the Spanish 
Armada ! ” Scarcely hod she spoken 
when a messenger announced the de- 
struction of the fleet by a sl^rm. The 
queen demanded a second Jiumper, and 
said, “Henceforth shall aa goose com- 
memorate this great victory. ’’ This tale 
IS marred by the nrkward circumstance 
that the thanksgiving sermon for the 
victory was preached at St. Paul’s on the 
20th August, and the fleet was dispersed 
by the winds in July. Gascoigne, 
who died 1577, refers to the custom 
of goose-eating at Michaelmas as com- 
mon. 

*' At Christmas a eapon, at Michaelmas a ffooac, 

Am) Botnewhat else at New Tore's tide, fur fcare 
the lease flies loose.** 

At Michaelmfls time stubble-geese' 
are in perf^tion, and tenants formerly 
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presented their landlords with ono to 
keep in their good graces. 

Although fteette were served at taMein Micbaei> 
niaa time, buXoro tbe dcstruvtinu of tb« Annada, 
still tU«‘> comniemomte that event. Ho there 
were doubtlesa rainbows before the Flood, yet 
(iod made the raiiilmw the token of His iiruintso 
not to send another Flood u]>ou the world. 

Gooseberry. Fox Talbot says this 
is St. John's berry, being ripe alx)ut St. 
John's Day. [This must be John the 
Baptist, at the end of August^ not John 
the Evangelist, at the Degimiing of 
May.] Hence, he says, it is called in 
Holiand Jmufbnerefi. Joins' -heei'en, he 
continues, has been corrupteil into Ghtns- 
becren, and Cans is the German for 
goose. This is very iugeniciis, but gorsc 
(furze) offers a simpler derivation. 
Gorst'^berry (the prickly bernr) would 
bo like the German aiatheUheere (the 
“prickly berry “), and kram^oeere 
ftho rough gooseberry), from kraimi 
(to scratch). Krausbeere, Gorse-berry, 
Gooseberry. In Scotland it is callra 
grosser, (See Beab's Gahijck. ) 

To play yoonebei'ry is to go with two 
» lovers for appearance* sake. The iierson 
“who plays propriety’* is expected to 
hear, see, and say notniog. (^See Goose- 

BEBEY PlCKBE.) 

He played up old gooseberry with me. 
He took ^eat liberties with my proper^, 
and greatly abused it ; in fact, he made 
goosebeny fool of it. (See below.) 

GooMberry FooL A corruption of 
gooseberry fouU, miUed, mashed, 
preasod. llie French have fouU de 
pommes ; fouW de raisins ,* JoiM de 
grosexlUiSy our “ gooseberry fool.** 

V Goosebeny fool is a compoond made 
of gooseberries scalded and pounded 
with cream. 

Gooseberry Pteker (A), One who 
has all the toU and trouble of picking a 
troublesoir^e fruit for the delectotioD of 
.others. (S^ Yapibsxbie.) 

Geoaebridge* j^o to GoosebHdge. 
“ Rule a wife and have a wife.” Boc- 
caccio (ix. 91 tells us that a man who 
had muriea a shrew asked Solomon 
what he should do to make her more 
submissive ; and the wise king answered, 
“Go to Gombrid^.’* Betumnghome, 
deeply perplexed, lie come to » bridge 
where a muleteer was trying to induce 
a mule to pass over it. The mule re- 
sisted, but die stronger will of the mule- 
teer at length pmvailed, Th# man 
asked the name of * the bridge, and was 
told it was “ Goosobridge,” Fetmeluo 


tamed Katharine by the power of a 
stronger will. * 

Goom Dnbbs. of Glasgow. A sort 
of Seven Dials, or Scottish Alsa'tia. 
The Scotch use anbbft for a illthy puddle. 
(Welsli, duiif, mortar; Irish, dow^ plas- 
ter.) 

“The Giiw-diib* o’ Olasgow; O sirs, wMat s 
huddle o' iKKiaea, . . . ihe grven niiddena u' Imith 
luiuid and aolid iimtior, Hooniiu’ wl' dead cata and 
nuld Bhmm."~iVociM Ambroaianm. 

Gooae Gibbie. A half-witted lad, 
who first “ kept the turkeys, and was 
afterwards advanced to the more im- 
portant office of minding the cows.** 
(iSVr Walter Scott : Old Mortality.) 

Gopher-wood (nD3)> of which the 
ark was made. 

It was ocacm, Na^ a the RnliglouB Tract Bttchifcy. 

Jt. WHB boxtvood. BayMf he Amraaii noiiinieiiUttorB. 

It was bulruahea, daiihod (i\or with alliiie, aa^B 
Diiwnoii. 

Jt was cedar, says tbo Turgtmi of Onkoloa. 

It waR citpresit, saya Fuller, and Kvirap is nut 
unliku (fopher. 

It was ebmxy-ufood, saya Roekart. 

It wan deal orjh-tKood, say rotiio. 

It WM janiper^tro ni, iiH,3'e ('aatClIuB. 

U WHM jnw, Bay AaidiariuB, Munator, Porsio, 
Taylor, etc 

It waH u'tckcT’V'ood, Ra^R (ieddea. 

Gordian Knot. A great difficulty. 
Gordius, a pleasant, being chosen king 
of Phrygia, dedicated his waggon to 
Jupiter, and fastened the yoke to a 
beam with a rope of bark so uigeniously 
that no one could untie it. Alexander 
was told that “ whoever undid the knot 
would reign over the whole East.** 
“Well then,” said the conqueror, “it 
is thus J perfonn the task,” and, so 
saying, ne»cut the knot in twain with 
his sword. 

2'o cut tftc knot is to ovado a difficulty, 
or get out of it in a summary manner. 

“ Biich pr^He the Macedonian got 
Fur ha\^K rudely cut the Gordian kn<d." 

Waller : To the Kbtff. 

** Turn him to any ranm^ of polio • 

The Gordian knot of it We will uulooiie, 
Familiar ns hiB garter," 

Hhuketpeare: Henry V. i. 1 . 

Gordon Biota. Biots in 1730, 
headed by Lord George Gordon, to com- 
pel the House of Commons to repeal the 
bill passed in 1778 for the relief of 
Roman Catholics. Gordon was undoubt- 
edly of unsound mind, and he died in 
,1793, a proselyte to Judaism. Dickens 
has given a very vivid description of the 
Gordon riots in Barmhy llmge. 

OvtgiInHL An honest, simple-minded 
burgess, brought into all sorts of troubles 
by the love of finery and the gingerbread 
gentility of his niece and hu &ughter. 
(Molihe : Le$ Frkdeusey Uidietdes^ 
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Gordon. Anything imusually hide- 
ous. There were three Gorgons, with 
serpents on their heads instead of hfiir ; 
Medu'sn was the chief of tlie three, and 
the only one that was mortal ; but so 
ludeous was her face that whoever set 
eyes on it was instantly Jkumed into 
stone. She was slain by Femus, and 
her head placed on the shield of Minerva. 

“ Lest Gorffon rlahiff from tlie infprnnl lj«koa 
Witl) liniTorsnniic*(l,iiiui rnrlHof hiHSinssiinko.i, 
Hlioulil flx mo, stlfTentMl at the monHtrtiuM aighr, 
A stuiiy iumge in ctoruul nigiil.'' 

OdyfUfpy xi. 

•" Wliat was tliwt snaky-hended Gorgon shU'lil 
Tliat wiwi Mliiet\ a wore , iinconquered v irgin, 
WliorrwUl) sljo t'reezeti lici Uwn to coiigualed 
stone ? 

nut rigid looks of eliusto austerity. 

Ami noble glare, ( hat dimlied brute violence 
Willi smlden adoration and blank aue.” 

Milton : Comm, 4.18—403. 

Gorliam Controversy. This arose 
out of the refusal of the bishop of Exe- 
ter to institute the Rev. Cornelius Gor- 
ham to the vicarage of Brompford Speke, 
“ because he held uiisoimd views on the 
doctrine of baptism.” Mr. Gorham 
maintained that ” spiritual re^noration 
is not CA)ufen:od on cliildren by oaptism.” 
After two years’ controversy, the Privy 
Ooinicil decided in favour of Mr. Gor- 
ham (1851). 

Gorlols» Duke of Cornwall, husband 
of Igorna, who was the mother of King 
Arthur by an adulterous connection with 
Utlior, iicudragou of the Britons. 

Gosling. A term applied to a silly 
fellow, a .simpleton. 

“ Siii'iiriHcd at all ilicy inci't, the gosling jtair, 
With awkward gnlt, strcirliPd iipck, and silly 
sinro, 

Jiiscoicr huge cntliPdral'*.” 

Voii'per ■ Pfinn'e^B of Error. 37l>— HI. 

Goslings. The catkins of nut-trees, 
pines, etc. Halliwoll says they ore so 
called from their yellow colour and 
fluffy texture. t 

GospoL A panacea ; a scheme to 
bring about sohie promised reform ; a 
boau ideal. Of coarse the theological 
word is the Anglo-Saxon godspell^ i,e, 
Goii and apel (a story), a translation of 
^ the Greek evangeliotiy the good story, 

“ Mr. CarnoghVa iatbe very thing for the 
tmiisition period from Bocial heathendom to 
Bonnl ('hrlHiianity.”— Cctitfttrik CAiorcIi, 

Itftvl, p. 

Gospel according to . • . Tli^ 
chief teaching of [so-and-so]. “Hic 
Gospel according to Mammon ” is the 
making and collecting of inoney. “ The 
Gospel acx'ordiiig to Sir Por&ox Mac 
Sycophant,” is bowing and cringing to 
thost? w)io are in a position to lend you 
d helping hand. 


Gbspel of Nior^emus ( The). Some- 
times called “The Acts of Pilate ” {Acta 
Pi/dri), was the main source of tlio 
“Mysteries” and “Miracle Plays” of 
the Middle Ages ; and although now 
deemed apocryphal, seems for many ages 
to have been accepted as genuine. 

Gospel of Wenlth {The). The hy- 
pothesis that wealtli is the great end and 
aim of man, the one thing needful. 

“ThoGo8j*cl ot W'caltli mlvtuxiteB leftving free 
the aiicmtion of liiws of Hccuiimlatlon."— CVi- 
AOwnttiigeg of ron tlt/. 

Gospellers. Followers of Wycliffc, 
called the “ Gospel Doctor ; ” any one 
who believes that the New Tostainent 
has in part, at least, superseded the Old. 

Hot Oospetlero. A nickname applied 
to the Puritans after the Restoration. 


Gossamer. According to legend, 
this delicate thread is the ravelling of the 
Virgin Mary’s w'iuding-slieet, wliich foil 
to earth on her ascension to heaven. It 
is said to be t.e. God’s ' 

thread. Philologically it is the Latin 
gompin-m, cotton. 

Gossip. A tattler ; a sponsor at bap « 
tism, a corruption of pomb, w'hich is Goa- 
sib, a kinsman in the Lord. {Hi by acsiby 
Anglo-Saxon, kinsman, \rheiic6 »ihnauy 
h 0 is our siby still used.) 

" ’Tis nr>t a maid, for sho hath hart poHnirs [Bivon < 
sora fcir imr ciilM], yet 'ti« a maid, for she In her 
manri'r'n nor \ ant, and Bor\ »*8 fop wages.” - h'hukf- 
ftpeure: 7’wo Omtlemch of Virt/nu, iil. 1. 

Gossip. A fatlier confessor, of a good, 
easy, jovial fi^me. ' 

**llcre, Andrew, carry this to my ji'IIy 

fnthQj^ IJoniface, the monk of St. Martln’B "-.Sir 
Walter ficltt : i/nentin J/itrirard. 


Gossypla. The cotton-plant per- 
sonified. , 

" The nym|di Gossypla beads the ve1\ et sort, 

Aud warms with rosy 11111108 the watery god.” 
Dtrrvin .* X^ifwii the PfonSs, couto li. 

Get the Mitten. JUted,^ got his 
diBinisBal. The word is froni the Latin 
mittoy to dismisa • • 


'* There Is a young lady I have set my heart on ; 
tlioagh whether she Is wojn* to inve lue hem, or 
give me the mitten, 1 aln^t quite ssttsttod.”--&im 
ttlick ; Muffum Muture, p. W. 


GoMi. A laxge ttone jug with a 
handle (Norfolk). TetrA ikt gdichy mr 
— i.c. fetch the great water-jug, l^c. 

“A eutCh hf nrilk n-^lioeh t<i flll," 

Bioomfleidi BtiSHard and Kate. 

Qetll. lo^Andic, gtit (a horsciflan) ; 
whenee Wbden^i.c» Oothen. 

“ThftGollw wnre diidded by Hie Pnieiior into 
Kast tl^hs (Ostrogoths), aud West Goths fVtsl- 
gotbaj^nd were the mom cultured of the German 
pe«in«8.**— Porfni^-GuwW ; iSYory 0 / Germany, p. S7. 
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La&t of the Goths. ^ Boderick, the 
tliiriy-foiirth of the Visigothic liiib of 
kiugB (414-711). (*St’6* Kodeeick.) 

Ctotluuii. Wise Mrn of Gotha»n — 
fools. Many tales of foUy have been 
fathered on the Gothamites, one of which 
is their joining hands round a thorn- 
bush to sliut in a cuckoo. ITie “ bmsh ** 
is «tUl shown to visitors 

It IS said that Ku^g Jolui intended to 
make a progress through this town witli 
the view of imrchasing a castlo nnd 
grounds. The townsmen had no desire 
ta be saddled with this expense, and 
therefore when the royal mossengers 
appeared, wherever they went they saw 
the ]^ople occupied in some idiotic 
pursuit. The king being told of it, 
ahtmdoned his intention, and tlie “Wise 
men " of the village cunningly remarked, 
“We ween tlicre are more fools pass 
through Gothivm than remain in it.*’ 
Andrew Boyde, a native of Gotham, 

^ wrote The MnTie Tales of the Wise Men 
’ of Gotham, founded on a commission 
signeil by Ilenry VIII. to the magistrates 
of that town to j>revent poaching. 

» N.B. All nations have fixed upon 
some locality os their liznbus of fools; 
tlms we have PhryM as the fools’ home 
of Asia Minor, Arae'ra of the Thracians, 
Boco'tiu of the Greeks, Nazareth of the 
ancient Jews, Hwabia of the modem 
Germans, and so on. {JSee Goqqesh^l.) 

Gotliamltea (3 syU). American 
cockneys. Now Yorkis called satirically 
Gotham. 

“ Bucli tbmgs as would stvikoT. . a stmoaer in 
our bolo\ed rioitt^n, and plBces.td vrhiw our 
ri^gular Ootliainitoa (American cuckneyiii are 
wmit to rciiHjr.”— /’riwfli*’# Mngaaine^ HktAchea of 
Atnerfcm Hoeioty. 

Gotliio Aro]ilteetiir0 has nothing 
to do with the Goths, but is a term of 
contempt bestowed by the architects of 
the Be^issoace peno4 on medissyal 
architecture, which they termed Gothic 
or clumsy, ^r barbamns. 

‘ “St. Louis . . . built tboSte.Obatelleof Paria, 

. . . the most precious pises of G^'ittilc ft) l^ortli- 
urn Eurt»pe.“— Euskin .\/%9 Ctavigera, vol. i. 

Kapoleon If I. nmgntilce&tbr restorednnd laid 
oi^en this exiiuisitif cfourcb. 

Oonk or Gowk., In the Teutonic the 
word ffotufh means fpol ; whence the 
Anglo-Saxon a cuckoo, nnd the 
Scotch goke or^o|i4 

Hunting ike mwk [fool], is making 
one on April fool. (JSee ApmL.) 

A gowk fitorm ifi a term nplu^ed to a 
storm consUttng of eeverA of 

tempestuone weather, believed the 


peasantry to take place iioriodically about 
tlie beginning of April, at the time that 
the gowk or cuckoo^ visits tliis country. 

“ That beiug done, be boi>eil tlwl t bU was hut a 
gowk'Storui.' — liftr G. ilackctizio: p. 7u, 

Gourd. Used in the Middle Ages for 
corks (Oiimido FttriosOf x. 106) ; used also 
for a cup or bottlo. (French, tjoavde ; 
Latin, nmtrhiia.) 

Jonah's gom'd »'<?«], the Palma 
Olu'isti, colled in Egyi>t ktki. Niclmhr 
speaks of a specimen wdiich ho himself 
saw near a rivulet, wldoh in October, 
“ rose eight feet in five months’ time.” 
A|id Volney says, “Whorovor plants 
have water the rapidity of their growth 
is prodigious . 1 ii Cairo, ’ ’ he adds. ’ ‘ there 
is a species of gourd which in twenty- 
four hours will send out shoots four 
inches long,” {Travels ^ vol. i. p, 71.) 

Gourds. Dice «rith a secret cavity. 
Those loaded with lead wore call^ 
Fulltams (y.t’.). 

“ (liuinU and fullain holds. 

And bif^li and low hf>guilo tho rich and |toor." 
tihaketpeare : Mitrri/ IKitw« of WiniUor, 1,3. 

Gourmand and Gourmet (French), 
Th(^ gourmand is one whoso chief pleasuro 
is eating ; but a gourmet is a connoisseur 
of fooit and wines. In England the 
dilTereuco is this ; a gourmand regards 
quantity more than quality, a gourmet 
quiUity more than quantity. (Welsh, 
gu)\ excess; gonn^ a fulness; goarmod^ 
too much ; gormant ; etc.) {See Apicius.) 

“ In fonuci- liini's [in FjMDfr](/oHnMfli»d mcauia 
ludfTC i»f (‘aiiiiK, and ynurmet a Jiui^n ut w iuc . . , 
Gouriitpt 111 now unhor8all.v uiult*r*)lO(Kl tu refer 
to uatliur. and not to drlukinu." — Jlamerton : 
French amt Fnglieh, inu’t v. Chap. Iv. p. Itto. 

Goumimd’o Prayer (7'he). “O 
Philoxenos, Philoxeuos, why were you 
not Prometheus?” Prometheus was 
the mythological creator of man, and 
Philoxeuoa was a great epicure, whose 
groat and constant wish was to have the 
neck of a crane, that he might enjoy the 
taste of his food longcf before it was 
swallowed into his stomach. {AHetothf : 
FthieSf iii. 10.) 

Ctourre (1 iwl.). A debauched wo- 
man. The idtizens of Paris bestowed 
the name on Isabella of Bavaria. 

** We liavo here ... a utan . . . wbo to Ida 
■ooond La situido Uuiirre."— 

Ms: Pauutff' rust, liLuL 

* Ctout, from the French goutte^ a drop^ 
bemuse it was once thought to proceed 
from a “ drop of acrid matter, in the 
Joints.” 

Gnutte do Song* The Adcmid flowed 
or phea^iiHut’s eye, kaid to bO stained by 
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the blood of Adonis, who was gored by 
a boar. 

" O flt'ur, si rlw're k Cythort‘e 
1'H L'oi'ullo fia. c‘ti n»iMsau(, 

Du BiiUtf (I'Adouls coluruc." 

Goven. St. Ooven^s Bell, {Seelscii- 

CAPE.) 

Ctovemmeiit Men. Convicts. 

*' [He] bad ulwavti Ium'u a liard-wArklng man . . . 
gouil at most ihiugs, and, like a lotinoroof thu 
Uovorumout nion, aa tliu convirts wert* catlf^d, 
. . . liad savod some iiiuucy .'’— Itabbeiy 
un(Ur Arms, vlmii. 1. 

Ckmnuk. A daisy ; a perennial plant 
or flower. 

The ewe-cowan is the common daisy, 
apparently denominated from the ewe, 
os being frequently in pastures fed on 
by sheep. 

“Sonio bit 'wnofii* bnc story, enough to mak 
the idnkH an' the cue-gowiins bliiHli to the 'very 
It ]'*’' — DruWHte of BodnUcck^ i. 215. 

Gower, called by Chaucer The moral 
Gower.” *“ 

, " 0 moral Gower, this hook 1 direct 

To tiuT, and to the pUiloAoiihiml Btrood, 

To \ ouchsaiif there need is to correct 
Of i our lienigiitties and zealds good.’* 

Chaucer. 

Gowk. {See Qous.) 

Gowk-tbrapplo (Maister) . A pulpit- 
drumming ** chosen vessel” in Scott^s 
Waverley. 

Gowlee {Indian). A ** cow-herd.” 
One of the Hindu castes is so called. 

Gown. Ooivu and toun row. A 
Borimmago between the students of 
dift'oroiit colleges, uii one side, and tlie 
townsmen, on the other. These feuds go 
back to the reign of King John, when 
3,000 students left Oxford for Keading, 
owing to a quarrel with the men of the 
town. What little now remains of this 
” ancient tenure ” is confined, as fiu' as 
the town is concerned, to the bargees 
and their ” tails.” 

Gownsman. A student, at one of 
the univoreities ; so called ^cause he 
wears an academical gown. 

GraaL {See Grail.) 

Grab. To clutch or seize. I grabbed 
it ; he grabbed him. i.e. the bailiff* caught 
him. (Swedish, to grasp ; Danish, 

giiber ; our gnp, gnpCy grope., grapple.) 

A land grabhei'. A very common ex- 

S ression in Ireland during the last two 
ecades of the uineteentTi century, to 
nenify one who takes the fann or land 
of uu evicted tenant. 

Grace. The sielcr GiMces. The Eo- 
mans said there w^ero three sister Graces, 
bosom friends of the Muses. They are 
represented os embracing eu<di other, 


to show that where one Is the other is 
welcome. Their names arc Aglcea, 
Thalia, and Euplirosj^uc. 

Grace's Card or Graee-oard. The 

six of hearts is so colled in Kilkoiiny. 
At the Eevolution in 1688, one of the 
family of Groce, of Courtstown, in Ire- 
land, equipped at his own expense a 
regiment of foot and troop of horse, in 
the service of King James. William of 
Orange promised him high honours if ho 
would join the new imi-ty, but the in- 
dignant baron wrote on a card. ” Tell 
your master I despise his offer.” The 
card was the six of hearts, and henco the 
name. 

V It was a common practice till quite 
modem times to utilise plaviug-cards 
for directions, orders, and addresses, 

f 

Grace Cnp or Loving Cap. The lar^r 
tankard passed round the table after 

S ace. It is still seen at the Lord 

ayor's feasts, at college, and occasion- 
ally in piivate banquets. 

V The proper of drinking the 
cup observed at the Lord Mayor's ban- 
q^uot or City companies' is to have a 
silver bowl with two handles and a 
napkin. IVo pei*sonB stand up, one to 
drink and the other to defend the 
drinker. Having taken his draught, ho 
wipes the cup with the napkin, and 
passes it to his “defender,” when the 
next pei-soTi rises to defend tlie new 
drinker. And to on to the end. 

Grace Darling, daughter of William 
Darling, lighthouse-keeper on Loiigstone, 
one of the Farie Islands. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th September, 1838, Graco 
and her father saved nin^ of the crew of 
the Forfarshwe steamer, wrecked among 
the Fame Isles, opposite Bumborough 
Castle (1815-1842). Wordsworth has a 
poem on the subject. 

The Graee Darlim of America, Ida 
liowis (afterwards Mrs. W. H. Wilson, 
of Black Eock, Connecticut^. Her 
father kept the Limeroc^ Jighthouso in 
Newport harbour. At the age of 
eighteen she saved four young men whose 
bMt had upset in the harbour. A little 
later she saved the life of a dmnken 
sailor whose boat hod sunk. In 1867 
she rescued three iii;pn ; and in 1868 a 
small boy who had clung to the mast of 
a sailboat from midni^t till rooming. 
Hl 1869 she and hw brother Hosea 
rescued two sailors whose boat had 
capsised in a squall. Soon after this 
she married, ana her career at the light- 
houa%ended. (Boro 1841.) 
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GcMse Days or 7)nr/s of Graoe. Tho 
throo^days over and above tlie time slated 
in a cominercinl bill. 'J'luis, if a bill is 
drawn on the ‘iOtli June, and is payable 
in one mouth, it ought to be due on tho 
20th of July, but three days of grace are 
to be added, bringing the date to the 
23rd of J uly. 

Graoeoharoli (Loudon) is Groes- 
chdrch, or Gross-church, the church 
built on the site of the old grass-market. 
Gross at one time included oU sorts of 
herbs. 

•Oraoelem Florin. The first issue 
of the English florins, so called because 
the letters D.G. (“by God’s grace’^) were 
omitted for want of room. It liappenod 
that Uichard Lalor 8heU, the master of 
the Niiiit, was a Catholic, and a scandal 
was raised tliat the omission was made 
on religious grounds. The florins wore 
called in and re-cast. (iSrir Godless 
Flouin.) 

V Mr, Sheil was appointed by the Whig 
ministry Master of the Mint in 1816 ; he 
issued the florin in 1819 ; was removed 
in 1850, and died at Florence in 1851, 

I aged nearly 57. 

Graoio'aa. A princess lieloved by 
Percinot, who thwarts the malicious 
schemes of Grognon, her stepmother. 
{A fainj tale.) 

Graoio'BO. The interlocutor in the 
Spanish drame romimtiqm. He thrusts 
himself forward on all occasious, ever 
and anon directing his gibes to tho 
audience. 

GradaB'so. A bully ; so called from 
Gradas^o, Kirig of ^crica'ua, callM by 
Ariosto ** tho bravest of tho Pagan 
knights.” He went against C’harleroague 
with 100,000 vassals ifL his train, all 
“discrowne<l kings,” who never ad- 
dressed him but on their knees, {Orlando 
Furioso gnd Orlando Innanwratu ) 

Gradelv. A north of England term 
.mcauiug thdr<flighly ; regularlv ; as Jie~ 
hare yourself grmieUj. A gindmy fine day. 

"Kaiumy ’llfoitle bim %mi 4 iely.*’— Ifri. //. 
nett ; That 1mm o'Lou}ri6% ctwp. Ir. 

Grad’giind (Thomat). A man who 
measures evcrytliing with rule and 
compass, allows notmng for the weak^ 
ness of human nature, and deals with 
men and women as a mathematician 
with his figures. He shows that mmmum 
jm is stipretna ii^uria. (Diekcntt : Hard 
Tt weo.) 

** Tbe gradminRlft ntidef’ value aad Uisis^gs IL*' 
— ( 7 SttrcA MiView. 


OriemM {The). A oloss of free* 
hooters, who inhabited tho debatable 
laud, and were transported to Ireland 
at Uie beginning of the soveiiteonth cen- 
tury. 

Graham. A charlatan who gave 
indecent and blasphemous addresses in 
the “ Great|\polloKoom,” Adelphi. Ho 
sometimes made mesmerism a medium 
of pandering to tho prurient taste of his 
auoionce. 


Orahame'B Dyke. The Roman wall 
between the friths of the Clyde and 
Forth, BO called from the first person 
who leaped over it after the Itemans 
left Britain. 

“This Will! dc^ft'ndod tho BH tons for a tlmojmt 
Uiu 8cutH and rii'ln usKomhled tlieniN«lv(*s iu 
great umnlierB, and cIliiilMid over it .... A iriaii 
named (iruliiinie Im said to lia\« boon the flist 
soldier a'lio K'a> over, and the noiiimon latopio 
still cull tho rtMiinltiB of tho wall ‘Urahanie's 
Dike.' "—Hir Walter SeoU : Talea of a Grand- 
father, • 


Grail Holy), In French, San 
Graal. This must not be confounded 
with the mn-qreal or mng-real^ for tlie 
two are totally distinct. The “Gnul” 
is either the paten or dish which held 
the paschal lamb oaten by Clirist and 
His apostles at the last suptier, or tho 
cup which Ho said eoutaiued the blood 
of the New Testament. Joseph of 
ArimathDca, according to legend, pre- 
served this cup, and received into it 
some of tho blood of Josus at the 
crucifixion. Ho brought it to England, 
but it disappeared. The quest of the 
Holy Graif is tho fertile 8001*00 of 
the adventures of the Knights of the 
Round Table. In some of the tales it is 
evidently the cup, in others it is the 
paten or dish (French, granal^ tho sacra- 
mental cup). Sir Galaiiad discovered it 
and died ; but each of the 150 knights 
of King Arthur caught sight of it ; but, 
unless pu|p of heart and holy in oon« 
duct, tne grail, though seen, suddenly 
disappeared, Gbba^ and Galahad. ) 

Grain. A knave in grain, A knave, 
though a rich man, or magnate. Grain 
means scarlet (Latin, grmtum^ the coccus, 
or scarlet dye). 


A military vest iif nuriile flowed 
Livelier tlma MeiilieBii CrUesMliAO], or the 
srain 

or Surra [Tyre] worn by kings and heroes old, 
In time of truce.^' 

Paradiee J.o$t, xl. 241-M4. 


Rogue ingrain, A punning application 
of tlie above phrase to milleiB. 

2'o go ageumi the grain, Aj^iqst one’s 
iuctination. The allusion ia to wood, 
which cannot be easily planed the wrong 
way of the grain. 
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fPiVih a grain of mlt. LatiO) “ (hm 
gra^o with great reservation. 

The French phrase hoe another ineauing 
— thus, ** 11 h fnanget'ait avrr tm gram ae 
sH ” means, ho could double up such a 
little W'hipper-euapper os easily os one 
could swallow a m'aiu of salt. In the 
Latin phrase cim docs not myau ** with ** 
or “together with,’* but it adverbialises 
the noun, as aim fithy faithfully, cmn 
fiilentioy silently, cum UettUOy joyfully, 
elm grauoy iiiinutoly (“ cim grauu aaliHy'*' 
in tho minute manlier that one takes 
salt). 

Gramercy. Tliauk you much (tho 
French grand mcrci). Thus Shakespeare, 
“Be it so. Titus, and gramercy too” 
i^Titus Andromcuny i. 2). A^in, “Gra- 
mcrcies, Truuio, well dost tliou advise ” 
{Taming uf tho Shrewy i. 1). When 
Uobbo save to Bastanio, “ God bless 
your worship ! ’’ he replies, “ Gramercy. 
Wouldst thou aught with me ? ” 
chant of Venice^ ii. 2.) 

Grammar. Zenod'otos invented the 
terms singular, plural, and dual. 

The scholars of Alexaudiia and of the 
rival academy of Fer'gamos were the 
iirst to distinguish language iuto parts 
of sjicecli, and to give technical terms to 
the viuioius functions of words. 

The first Greek grammar ivas by 
BionysioH 'riirax, and it Is still extant, 
lie was a pupil of Aristarchos. 

Julius Cmstu' was the inventor of tho 
term ablative case, 

English grammar is the most philo- 
sophical ever devised ; and if tho first 
and third personal pronouns, the I’ela- 
tivo pronoun, the 3ra person singular of 
the present indicative of verbs, and the 
verb “to bo ” could be reformed, it 
would be as near perfection as possible. 

7 It was Kaiser Sigis^^und who 
stumbled into a wrong gender, and when 
told of it repli^l, “ £go sum Jmporator 
Jiomauorum, cc supra grammatlcain ” 
(1520, 1548-1572). 

Grammarlaaii. Wince of Gram- 
yiarian'i, ApoUo'nios of Alexandria, 
dolled by Priscian Grammaticdrmn prin- 
^'ps (second century b . c .). 

Grammoiit. The Comt do Gram- 
niunfs short memory. When the Counts 
left England lie ufos followed by tho 
brothers of La Belle Hamil^, who, wdtti 
drawn swords, asked him if he bad not 
forgotten something. “ True, true,’* 
said the Count; “I promised to marry 
yom* sister,” and instantly went back to 


repair the lapse by making the young 
lad/ Countess of Grammoiit. 

Granary of Xnrope. So Sicily used 
to be called. 

Granby. The Marquis of Granby, A 
public-house sign in honour of Joliii 
Manners, Marquis of Granby, a popular 
Englisli general (1721-1770). 

The limes says tho old marquis owes 
his sign-board notoriety “partly to his 
personal bravery and partly to the 
baldness of his head. Ho still presides 
over eighteen public- houses in London 
alone.” 

Old Weller, in Ful u’icky married the 
hostess of tho “ Marquis of Granby ” at 
Dorking. 

Grand (French). 

Le Grand Corneille, Corneille, tho 
French dramatist (160G-1684). 

Lc Grand FaupKin. Louis, son of 
Louis XIV. (1061-1711). 

La Grande Mademoiselle, TheDuchesse 
dc Montpensier, daugliter of Gaston, Due 
d’ Orleans, and cousin of Louis XIV. 

Le Grand Momrque, Louis XIV., 
also called “The Baboon” (1638, 1613- 
1715). 

Le Grand Pan, Voltaire H 696- 1778). 
Monsieur le Grand, The Grand 
Equerir of France in tho reign of Louis 
XIV., etc. 

Grandee. In S[)aiu, a nobleman of 
the highest rank, who has the privilege of 
remaining covered in the king s presence. 

Grand AlUanoe. Signed May 12th, 
1689, betweci^ England, Germany, and 
the Stat^ General, subsequently also by 
Spaifi and Savoy, to preftent the union 
01 France and S^in. 

Grand Xadi^ The object of wor- 
ship in Thibet and MongoliL The word 
lama in the Tongutanese dialect moans 
“ mother of soids- * Ii' is the repro- 
sentatiye of the Shigethobni, the highest 
god. 

Grande Pasaton Love. 

*' Tills li scarcely suffloient .... to snpoly tbe 
element .... so indispOnsHblc to tbe existence 
<if a {jrraTufe inuMloa.'*~'iVtnetee»itli Century 
ruary, ises, p. slo). 

Gmndlden {Sir Charles), The union 
of a Chrietian and a gentleman. Ridiard- 
son’B noyel bo ca]M. Sir Walter Scott 
calls Sir Chadee ''the faultless monster 
that the wolrld ne’er saw.” Robert 
Kelson, deputed author of the Whole 
Duty of Mm, ‘liras the prototype. 

carandtaoa CramweU Lafayette. 

GrandtoCn Cromwell was the wit^ 
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niokname jg^vou by Mirabeau to Lafay- 
ette, meaimig thereby that he bad all the 
ambitiou of a Cromwell in his heai’t, but 
wanted to appear before men as a Sir 
Choi'les Groumson. 

Grandmotber, J/y grandmothn-U 
review^ the Brxiuh Mei>iew. liOrd Byron 
said, in a sort of jest, I bribed mg 
graudmoiftei’^a reifiew,^* The editor of 
the Jintish called him to account, and 
this gave the poet a fine opportunity of 
pointing the battei'y of his satire against 
^e i)eriodical. (^JJon Juan,) 

Grane (1 syl.)« To strangle, throttle 
(Anglo-Saxon, gryn), 

flrange. Properly the gramm (gra- 
nary) or funii of a monastery, '#here 
the com w^as kept in store. In Lincoln- 
sliire and other nortliern counties any 
lone farm is so coiled. 

Mariana^ of the Moated Grange ^ is the 
title of a poem by Tennyson, suggested 
by the character of Mariana in ^lako- 
spooi'e's Measure for Measure, 

V Houses attached to monasteries 
wliere rent was paid in grain were also 
called granges. 

"Till thou roturn, tlic Court I will cxulian(;c* 

For floiiu* poor cot bigi'.urHotuecmiiitTy jrninffe." 

Dfaytm ; Lady dwaldim to Sari of Surrey. 

Grangeriae, Having obtained a copy 
of the poeVs u orks^ he proceeded at once 
to Grangerise them. Qrangeiisatioii is 
the addition of all sorts of things directly 
and indirectly bearing on the book in 
question, illustrating it, connected with 
it or its author, or ovdll the autlior’s 
family aud coig’espoiidents. It iiMludes 
autograph letters, caricatures, prints, 
broadsheets, biographical sketches, anec- 
dotes, scandals, x>re88 notices, jMiTallel 
paa<sagos, and any other sort of matter 
which can be got together as an olla 
podrida for the matter in hand. Tlio 
word is^rom the Rov. J. Granger (1710- 
1776). P^^nounoe Grain-jer^xse. {See 
.Bowi>LERiSK.)a There ore also Grangor- 
*ist, Grattgerism, Grangerisation, etc. 

Grangonator (4^1.). King of TJto'- 
pia, who married, in the yiffour of his 
old age,” GargameUe^ daii^ter of the 
king of the Porpaillons, and became the 
father of Gargantua, the giant. He is 
described as a man in his ^tage, whose 
delight was to draw scratches on the 
hearth with a burnt stick while watch- 
ing the broiling of his chestnuts. When 
told of the invariou of Picrochole, King 
of Leme, he exclaimed, *‘Alas^alas! 
do I dream? Can it he truer^ and 
began calling on all the saints of the 
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calendar. He then sent to expostulate 
"with Picrochole, and, seeing this would 
not do, tried what bribes by way of 
reparation would effect. In the mean- 
time ho sent to Paris for his son, who 
soon came to his rescue, utterly defeated 
Picrocholi, and put his army to full 
rout. Some say he is meant for Louis 
XII., but this is most improbable, not 
only because there is very little re- 
semblance between the two, but because 
he was king of Utopia, some consider- 
able distance from Paris. Motteux 
thinks the academy figure of this old 
Prian'i was Jolm d’Albrot, King of Na- 
varre. He certainly was no true Catho- 
lic, for he says in chap. xly. they called 
him a heretic for declaiming against tho 
saints. {Itahelaia: Gargantua^ i. H.) 

Graal (2 syl.^. Siegfried's horse, 
whose swiitness excet^ded that of tho 
winds. {See House.) 

Granite City {The). Aberdeen. 

Graailte Redoubt {The). Tho gren- 
adiers of tho Consular Guard wore so* 
called at the battle of Marengo in 1800, 
because when the French liad given way 
they formed info a st^uarc, stood like 
flints against the Austrians, and stopped 
all further advance. 

Granite State {Thi), New ITamp- 
shire is so calUtd, because tho mouutuni 
XxirtB are chiefly granite. 

Grantorto. A giant who withhold 
the inheritance of Ire'na (Jrrlnnd). Ho 
is meant for the genius of tlie Jrisli re- 
bellion of lb80, slain by Sir Art'egal. 
{Spenser: Faerie Queeue^ v.) (AVr O ianitsi.) 

Grapes. The grapes are sour. You 
disparage it because it is beyond your 
reaoh. llie allusion is to tho well-known 
fable of die fox, whicli tried in vain to 
get at some grapes, but when he founds 
they were l>eyo 2 id his eeach went away 
saying, “ I see they are sour.” 

Wild grapes, wliat has boon trans- 
lated “ wild grapes ” (Isaiah v. 2-4) the 
Arabs call “ wolf-grapes.” It is the 
fruit of the deadly ni^itsliedo, which is 
black and shining. This plant is vorf 
common in the vineyards of Palestine. 

Graee. Otme to grass. Head. TbS ’ 
•aUusion is to the grass which grows over 
the dead. Also, ^*Gone to rusti^tC,** 
the aUusion being to a horse which k 
Bent to grass when unfit for work. 

Hot to let the grass grow itnder ond*$ 
feeL To be very active and energetic. 

*' C«i>tain CuLUS belli on at s Kr«»t naeo, anS 
ftJlowiMl no fnmSi to grow under his lect.*’— 
DieJeens : Dondiey oml Bon. 
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To axve To confess yourself 

yanquislied. 

To ho knocked down in u pugilishe 
oncountor is to ** go to gross to have 
ttiQ sack is also to go to grass, as a cow 
whicli is no longer lit for milking is sent 
to pasture. , 

A ^nm-hand is a coiniwsitor who fills 
a temporurj’^ vacancy . 

GnuHi Widow wvis nucicntly an tm- 
ininiicd woman who has liud a child, 
hut now the word is used for a wife 
temporarily pm led from her hushond. 
The word means a p'nce willow, a widow 
by courtesy. (In Fi ench, \ tni r dt fftatt ; 
lu Latin, Mc/ze Cl di tjniiui ; a woman 
divorci'd 01 separalod from her husband 
by a disiwnsution of the Pope, and not 
by death ; hence, a woman temiiorally 
separated from her hu^and.) 

•' llmi I -V l<li»\v (.'sraHS-wirtow') ih a t4*rm for 
OIK uho Ikm <iiiu*A a widow h} irrmo or fn\our, 
mil of IKMKHSir,!, flH l)\ (lOAt ll TIh* I t‘l 111 OI iKiU- 
nti d In Uir omlior iiki'm of Kino) (>Hn i ivtluMiioii, 
wliun ilivoiMiN ucic tfiuiiUsl (.oiiii] hy iniihorio 
of thu l uibollt Cliiin h yudKOiojio/iK AVu/t 
(ln7h), 

‘ V The subjoined cxnlnnation of the 
tci m may be added in a book of ** Phrase 
and niblc.''* 

During the gold mniiiu in (California 
a man would not unfrcqmnitly put his 
■w'ift* and chiUtrou to board with Rome 
family v\hde ho w't'ut to the “diggins.’’ 
This ' he called ‘^putting his wife to 
grass/’ aa wo juit a liorso to gmss when 
not wanted or until tor woik. 


GraMhoppor, as the sign of a giocer, 
is tlic crest of Sir Thomas Grc'sliam, the 
incrchuiit grocer. The Koyal Gicshani 
Exchange used to bo profmely deco- 
rated W’ith gn«ishoj>iK;rs, and the brass 
one on the eastern jwirt of the prewut 
edifice is the one w'liich escaped the fires 
of Jflfiti and IStSvS. ^ 

V Tliere is a tale that Sir Thomas was 
« foundling, and Jhuta woman, attmeted 
by the rluipiiig of a gi-asshopjaT, <ha- 
covei'od Uie outcast and bi ought him up. 
Except as a tale, this soluUou of the 
combination is worthless, Gres s= grass 
(Atiglo-Saxon, 4/1 rtw), and no eWbt 
gihiHsl topper jsvnn heraldic rebus on the 
name. Pims and ivbuHes Wei's at one 
time common enough in heraldry, and 
often very far-fetched. 


OriUMliopwr {The). A compouiMl 
of seven auunals. (Anglo-fiaxon, 
hoppa.) ' 


/* It hs» tlw iMtiiU <if A ))<ir»o. t,lie neck of no ox, 
thr wuuw of A rtrtMe>tt Jttie feet of a UiS 

till I Ola wwwt, fbii imflft of « st«r,»aa the h«idy 
of A «orrion.’'-.C«#liM ; OrtMilul (ITia Amr 
IWIlASKIlW}. 


Griawimrltot. At one time .the 
place of execution in Edinburgh. 

* 1 Jiko natio o' jour germonn tliat oncl tn a 
pflaliii at the GniRHiiiai ket. 1fu/t«r Scott 
OIU MortaiUi/, tbiip jc x x \ . 

GrttMimi or Gersome. A fine in 
money paid by a lessee either on taking 
possessiou of his lease or on renewing it. 
(Anglo-Saxon, garmmi^ a treasure.) ♦ 

GratiA'no. Brother of the Vene- 
tian senator, Bralwiiitio. {Shahiynare : 
Othello.) 

Also a (dioractor in Tht Mtuhatif 
of Vemce^ who “ talks an infinite deal 
of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice.” lie is one of Bassanio's fni'iids, 
and when the latter marries Portia, Ora- 
tiant^ marries NerisBa, Portia’s maid.* 

Gravo* To carnf away the meal from 
the grave. The <5 reeks and Persians 
used to make feasts at ceitaiu seasons 
(when the dead were supiiosod to return 
to their graves), and leave Die fragments 
of Dieir banquets on the tombs {Elee^ 
modttmm seyttren pufns). 

CUP foot tn the (fvare. At five 
very verge of df»ith. The exiiression 
was used by «luhau, who said he would 
” loam something even if he had one 
foot ill tlio grave,” The parallel Greek 
phrase is ” wiDi one foot in the feiry- 
boal,” meaning Charon’s. 

Grave. Solemn, seilate, and serious 
in look and manner. This is the Latin 
yrat i.\ grave ; but “ grave,” a place of 
interment, is the Anglo-Saxon graft a 
pit ; verb, gtafinnt to dig. 

Moae grave than wise, it Terttus e calo 
eteXdki C\do.** 


Grave-dlggort {JfafnUC)* the 
water come to tiieiman . . .” Tlio legal 
case referred to by Shakespeare oc- 
curred in the fifth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, called Hales r. PetiL stated 
at length in Setee ami Qitertes, tul. viii. 
p. 123 (first series). ^ 

Grave Maurlee. A public-house 
sign. The head of%be [Oral Moritz], 
r&iee of Orange, and Captaiu-Oeneral 
of the United Provinoea (1567-1625). 
(Jlotten : Book qf Sigug.) 

GkAva Bearaliera. Aifonkir and 
Nakir, so colled by the Hahometona. 
{Ockl^t vol. ii.) Howcis.) 

Oravo mm m Jtidgie. Sedate and 
BGrions in look and manner. 


.QraKfe oa mi OwL Having an aq^t 
01 soleninity and vrisdom. 
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i’m r^uUtriff grtkelUd. 
Non-^pliuwedf like a BAip ruu aground 
and unable to move. 

“ Wbon joii wtuptt ^velltMt for luck of rnettor 
— A% 1 OH Like /r, 1\ 1 

Qrmr* The authoress of JLM JR^btn 
Gtau woe Lady Anne Xandsay, after- 
wai^ Lady Barnard (1 750- 182^. 

*Orair Cloak. An aldennaii above 
the chur , to called because hla proper 
cuatunie is a cloak furred vrith gray amia. 
{Hutton 2^1 w V%ew of Zomin^ intro ) 

Gray Maa*a Path. A singular 
^Bsure in the gi'eeustone precipice near 
Ball> castle, m Ireland.. 

Gray's Xaa HL^ondon) was the inn or 
niapsiou of the Lords Gray. 

Grayham*a GniJaiK's Byes.) 

GrayataoL The sword of Kol, fatal 
to the owner. It petssed to several hands, 
but alwa> s brou^t ill-luck, {leelandu, 
Idda ) {Su Fatal Gifts , Swobds ) 

Great (A'aw) Proper^ divided, it is 
8ivig^naly the real blood of Christ, or 
the mine used in the last supper, wtitch 
Christ said was His blood <A the New 
Testameut, shed for the remisMOti of 
sui/’ According to tradftioo. a part of 
this u mo-blood was preservea by Joseph 
of Anmathcea, in the cup called the Saint 
Groal When Merlin made the Round 
Table, he left a place for the Holy Graal. 
(Latin, 6(i/^y[uis] iEe4/[iB] ) (^SfvGfiAAL ) 


DouecAS, UrcMSolil. s* 
taUIXAM> 1 , 0l LlMtltlti M 


Fsauii . 
ios4*uia) 

FkxDVHiCK Wxi 1 tAM, llector of BraneeatMirgi 
sumsiued rs« ITrMif Shfiior (issn, iei(W][4M«.> 
F»nvKiu€Kll ofl*rdBifm uriS»l740<l7Wb> 


CIV , eailsd ZeOiOwt Manarqiu (USB, 


laRSaoHy I , J 

Hknbi IV of nsos. iMu-ma) 

eUaUeu AouirvA ItTelrarchof Abif4!)'jiS,wke 

IwlHAdad JaUMB(Aqt8xki> CIUodAii 44J 

Hiao-wmx'TSH. tbo so\enMSii of ihe Rfln dr* 
nasty of OJilns Ho tortwle ilio use of sokl and 
siher viSSolM (n the lalaco, and aiivroiiiIaUrti the 
niuiicv which tlie> fete liod to the aged imxu (aa 

IJ ofPoriusHl 04S5 14)a-]4M) 
Je«ITlMA^ I (4SS AST WA ) 

I^XWIN } , of HuniTAri f 1890. 1SIMS81 y 
Louis ti.. I^rlnoe of (ondi Due dEnffhles, 
0691 low) 

1 01 IS xr 
1818-1714 ) 

Maiiomst ir • Aultau of the Turks (ISSS, 14Sl<t 
) 

Maximiltah Duko of Dsvsila, tlotor ol 
PrsKus (i57S>ittl ) 

( oHMo Ilf Mruk l. first Grmbd Duke of Titsosay. 
(IMS 1W7 iA74 ) 

(lOXXAtxs rsnuo MB MsybOfA, ottat Cordmt^ 
of Spain statmutSD anti sclinter (lfi(0-167fi ) 

Hu HOI AH I Poiw (was PoiMi from ikhhmT) 
Otho I , Kiiimi tir of (lormany nikt 8IS>STB } 

f BTRU I , of Russia (18TS, lAMhim t 
IRHBR n I . of Araaon (Isas, ms-lSSL) 
eruRKA ((/taemso) tho liallau general t (OG- 
1484 ) 

HAiott or Bhah pour tho ninth king of the 
BaMun lUSs (^v) (unjKr^TV ) 
ftlOlSHIMi l<^illKOf roiand <1488 1MM-I54fl.> 

1 iihu noun . Ring of the Ostrogoths (464, 47S* 

(US ) 

THRoi»o'Hit7s 1 Kmnerojr (846, STtHSKi.) 
MAfTSO \ m ORU Lord of Mtlau (IMO, ISWb 
11*9) 

V I AniM t K Qrand Duke of Russia. (S^10I4.> 
Wai OKMAii 1 (If Denmark (1181 US7 lUfi > 


Great Bnllet-kead* George Cadou* 
dal, loader of tlie OAottanA bom fil 
Brcch, m Mor'bihan. (1769-1604.) 


Greaae One's Flat or Paint (7b). 
1 o give a bribe 

i«ri ifs iii> flat with a tester or two and _>o 
bIikU And It III } jiHT iicnnywortbs. —OHarfMi Zvks 
I irptn Widati i\ 1 p 40i 

V V on most o> I it first ^ 

C I undoirsiand 3 ou— 
uruaie him 1 the flst ** 

41 CartwripM OrAmarpOW 

Greasy 8«uidi^ Domtt^a cam$lettUe 
—I e Quinquagenma Sundav. {&ee Bu 
Cange, vol. ui p. 196, ool. 2.) 

«OrMkt {TAe). 

« Abbas 1 Biiah m Persia. (IfiST 1S86-1S2S ) 
AisxaTus Maqnus, ibe schoolmin (11(0- 

1*H0 ) ^ 

A Lroxso HI. King oAsturhu siid Leon (848, 

SWMIJS ) ^ , 

Af PIBRD of Xnjrland OHBt, S71<«)t ) 

Ai RXAynRa,ofMae(Mloii (ras. St. 34(va0 ) 

Bt KAjtiL.BisliopofCiBSan^a. CMMfiS) 
'^AXOTR. of Rngfsnd and IMunark (RM, 1S14- 

i'ASi^allT.o^hnd. 

r«Aiii R4 1 , Imeiisr ef^Urmunr. < 

OHAaLSEjl/cwTuT^ (IMS. 

IOKMa) 

CHA]tLn8BjfifAgrRi.l.,pakeefgavoy (uss- 

18M> 

^RsTAxnvi 1 , Baperor of Eome. («l, ipa 


ealled 


Great Captain* (^ Caftaib.) 

Groat dMun of Lltoratnro* Be 

Smollett colls Dr Johnson (1709-1784 ) 

Groat Qammmamr {The), WilUam 
Pitt (1759-1606), 

Groat Cry anAUttlo Wool. Mudu 
odo about nothing {See Cry.) 

Groat Amphla. {See Quaxch,) 

Groat Sloetor (7!ilv). FreMiAi 
William, Elector of Braaaeabitrg (1620 h 
1640-16W). 

OroatGo, A familiar tenn for a iixiiia 
vemty examination for degtoos* the 
**pretiQug examination” neiiuc tlio 

” Great Go ” la usnally ghorUmod late 
“Chroats,” , 

Ttm,) 


Great Head 


Grecian 
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Groat Head, ^lalcolm III., of Scot- 
land : also culled CanmorCy which mcuns 
the sumo Uiiug. (Beigned 10o7-10li3.) 

*• ^lalrolm III,, called Cannuire or Oreal Hoiwt*’ 
— «Si;' 1t^ HetiU ; itticw of a Utmulfuihtry i. 4. 

Great Xea {Social itatm of). 

iVHOp, A raaiitimiMnd Alavc. 

AiiKWUlGHT {Hir Uirhwrd). a Imrhei*. 
J)KA(H)NHK1KL1> (Lovdy. A A<di('lt,ur'a clerk. 
HLOOMFiSLii, tt rotthler. um of a tailor. 
DnN'YAS. a travelling tinker. 

Ifuuxa, a gAugnr. ann of a iilouglinian. 

<7;KUtiu!r, a eoH’lierd. 

rRKVANTKK. ft common soldier. 

olauk. a ploiiuliinan. son of n fitrin labourer. 

Oi.Arna LoiiiuiMii.a iiaslryctxtk. 

Coi.trHiiCH son of n weaver. 

t'uoK iCaptam), son of ii liiisljandiiian. 

(IHOU WKiii., Son of a hrowor, 

OiiNXiMiiiAU (AUau), a stuneiiiason. a<»i] of a 
IH^mnt. 

Dkkon, a liosiur, fwm of a biUrlior. 

Dbmosthhnxh, son of a c ntler. 

incKKNH, Bj iiewspliiHT reiHU icr ; father the 

■ JIlO. 

Ki,no> (hordy. son of a cotU^liroker. 

Kakaoav (Michael), h l•ooRl)ll|(lor. 

Fkuoi'ho.x (JiitneM). the astroiitnncr, son of a 
dRv-lHl>oiinT, 

r'itA>Ki.iN, a journciman printer, B<in of a 
talloa'M'luuidler. 

llAUoiiKAVKM, the niucliiuisf.n p<mr weaver. 
Ilooo, a slu'plitM'd, son of a Sr<itcli istisani. 
lioMKU. II furiiier's son (said tolutve iM'ggeU Itis 
B bread). 

llouAOK, Hon of A niiiiimiiKtod slnve. 

Ilovv.iitii (JtihH). a grouT's n|i|*rcutict*, sou of 
a imdeHiii.'iii, 

Kkvn (/i'duKtmO, Son of a stago-i'ariHUiler in ft 
minor tlM»aMT 
,lo>HO> I /left), a bricKla.ver 
l.v'i iMKn, Itisliop of Won ester, son of a Hinnll 
fanner 

liio I A\, a snilpior, son of a ixuir trnilosman. 
Monk lO't'Mi'roO, a voIuiimhm. 

OriK (./o/oi), son of 11 i'«»or curi-rulor in ('orn- 
wail 

l*vi>K {Thnwati), ASlav -makor. son of a Umker 
Touhox (R,cha}tt), son <*r a I'arisb ofork in 
Norfolk. 

till II tiiiisoN, a iHMikMdler and printer, son of a 
jo'IMT. 

SllAKEMPKAIlK. Soli of A VV ool-sUlliN*r. 
Mtki'IIKxnon (fMirf/r), son of a llreinnn at a 
collier) , 

Viunii.. son of n iwier. 

Watt iJaiarn), iiiiprovor of the s( cam engine, 
soil of a liloek-maker. 

Wamhinotox, a fanner. 

Won.sKV , soil of A l»lifeh t. 

And linndreds mure. « 

Groat Mon {IFirc^ ojj. {See under 
WiVKB.) * 

Groat Mogul. Tlie title of the chief 
of the Mogul Empire, which come to an 
f)ud ill 1806. 

Groat Motlkor. The ourth. When 
J uniua Brutus and the sons of Tarquin 
ashed the Dclphio Oracle who was to 
Rttceeed Supo^us on tJie throne of 
Home, they roooivwl for answer, “He 
who shall first kiss his mother.’^ While 
the two pi-inccs hastened home to fulfil 
what tJicy thought was meant, Brutus 
fell to the earth, and exclaimed, “Thus 
kiss I thee, O earth, the great mother 
of us all.” 


Groat Perhaiw ( The). So Rul^elais 
(148-3- 1553) described a future state. ^ 

Groat Soott or Scott A mit’gafed 
form of oath. The initial letter of the 
German (jotl is changed into Sc. 

"•fin^ak Heutt* . . . Beg pirduii ' ’ ejaciilnfol 
SilaV ai*loiinde<l *■— il. C. Gauler . liatoa Juoutrz, 
book iv'. cluiiv. xtx. 

Great Sea (T/tc). So the Mediter- 
ranean Sea WU.S called hy the aiieieut 
Greeks and Homans. 

Groat Unknown (TAr). Sir Walter 
Scott, who published the Jravcrlcy Non Is 

nuoiiyinously* (1771-lHi}2.) 

Groat Unwashed {TAc\ Tlio artisan 
class. Burke first used the coinjiouiid, 
but Sir Walter Scott popularised it. 

Groat Wits Jnmp. Tliink alike; 
tally. Thus Shakespeare says, “ It 
juraiw with my humour. “ (1 llcfti y IF. y 

IV. ‘i) 

Great Wita to BCadncM nearly 
are Allied (J^pr.) Seneca sayR, 
“ Nullum may Hum iuycmuin absque uitx^ 
tura dcincHttte est.^* 

Greateai. The grenint happiness o f 
the greatest number, ilercniy Benthani s 
political axiom. {Lihn ty of the J'eople.) 
(1821.) 

Oroathoart Tim guide of 

Christiana and her family to the Celestial 
City. {Jfunyau : J*ilynm*s JVuyre^Sy ii.) 

Grearoo (Sir l.auueehf). A sort of 
Don Quixote, who, in the reign of George 
II., wandered over England to rcxlress 
w'rongB, discou^igo moral evils not re- 
cognisable by law, degrade immodoKty, 
punisfi ingi’atitudo, aim reform society. 
His Sanehb Penza was an old sea cajitain. 
{Smollett : Adventurca of Sir Lauueeht 
Grearca.) 

GrohenskI Cos o ao ko , So called 
from the word greben (a comb). This 
title was conferred npoii them by 
Cmit Ivan I., liecausc, in his campaign 
against the Tiirtars of the Caucasus, they 
scaled a mountain fortified with sliarp 
s]nirs, sloping dowik from its summit, 
aud projecting hodsoutally, like a comb. 
(Ifunean : Umaia^) 

Chfaetan Band (The). An affecta- 
tion in W'ollnng assumed hy English 
ladies in 1875. The silliness spre^ to 
America aud other ooontries which 
affect passing oddities of fhshion. 

Graolnn Colltoa-lMiaae, in Devereux 
Court, the oldest in London, was origiu- 
ally oni^ed by Posqua, a Greek slave, 
broui^t t<r> England In 1652 by Daniel 
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E(}wardH, a Turkey menjhant.* This 
(xi eek was thti first to teach the method 
of i-oastin^ coffoo, to iiitruducu the drink 
into Die island, and U) call himself a 
“ coffee- man.” 

Grooian Stairs. A c4>rruption of 
ijnrstmj stairn. (Irocsings (8tc»ps) still 
gur vivos in the arcliitoctural word grce»^ 
and in the (M)mpoiiud word de^grrca, 
'riiorc is still on the hilt at Lincoln a 
tliglit of stone stejis culled “ Grecian 

A/r/n’.V.” 

“r.iul i4fc)od nn tlic fovczcti [ttf. stairaj.**'- 
• Wichffi ; Ari» 

Groody CTnaiicc). In A Knv U'ag to 
J\nf Old JJrofix, by Mussiugor. 

Groegreea Cliarms.^ (African au» 
j)fT.shtion.) 

A fpre-grce man. One wlio soils 

<‘haniiH. 

Groek (The). Manuel Alva'roa (cl 
(irtet/o)^ tlio Spanish sculptor (172/- 
1797). 

^/// Grech' iu me. Quito unintelligible ; 
an nnknown tongue or language. Casea 
tuiys, “ For mine own jiort, it was all 
(ifcck to me.’* (Shakcepeare : Jnhm 
C(r\ary i. 2.J “ (Tcii diCGrec jmtr moi,^* 

Last of the Grech, Philop(jo'mcii, of 
McgalojVolis, whose great object was to 
iiifuhc into ih«' AchtciuiH a military spirit, 
and oKbiblish their independence (u.O. 
•2o‘i- 183). 

To plag the Greek (Latin, yr^^art). To 
indulge in one’s cups. The Greeks have 
always been considered a luxurious race, 
fond of croature-eomforfl. Thus Cicero, 
ill his oration against ** Vorres/ksayi : 
“ htHCHuihitur ; fit termo inter cot et 
tm'iiaAio. nt ih'ccco more bif*cr4ftur : 
honpes liortiflur^ poBCtmt majdribm 
por'ulis ; cMebra'tur omnium sei'mo'ne 
Itrtitmgucconifiv^inm,*' The law in Greek 
iMUKpiets was E fnihi e apithi (Quaff, 
or bo off!) (Out in, or cut off!). In 
dtrotlm and Oresgida Shakespeare makes 
Pan'darus, ttkutering Helen for her 
love to TVo’ilus, say, I think Helen 
loves liim bolter than Paris ; ” to whidi 
Crosaida. whose wit is to pony and per- 
vert, replies, ** Then ahis’s a many Greek 
indeM,^’ insmoatlAg that she waa a 

woman of pleasure.** and 

CreBBtday i 2.) 

I/fi Gfw (F^ch). Aeheat Towards 
the close of the rem of Louis XZV.y a 
knight of Greek origin, named Apouk^ 
was caught in the very act of cheating at 
play, even in the palace of the f^rmd 
monargue. He was sent to thefalleys, 
and the nation which gave bln* him 


became from that time a byword for 
swindler and blackleg. 

Vn potuge a iu Grcegne, Insipid soup ; 
Spai^u broth. 

IVhen Greek Joins Greeks then is the tug 
of war, Wlieu two men or armies of 
•undoubted couruue fight, the coiitost will 
bo very severe. The lino is from u vonso 
iu the drama of Alexander the Great^ 
slightly alteml, and the refenmeo is to 
the obstinate resistance of the Groek 
cities to I’hilip and Alexander, tlio Miu;o- 
donian kings. 

“ W^lumOrocks joined Urcolis, tlion wns tin* twjjf 
ut war." ^aUMniol Im. 

In French the woi-d Grec ” some- 
times means wisdom ^ aa^ 

II est Gi'ec en cela. Ho has groat 
talent that way. 

'll n'est pas grand Oreo. Ho is no 
great wnjuror. ^ 

Greek Caleada. Never. To defer 
any thing to the Greek Calends is to defer 
it sine d%e. There were no calends iu tlio 
Greek months. Tlic Itomans used to pay 
routs, taxes, bills, etc., on the calends, • 
uiid to defer paying them to the ** Greek 
Calends ” was virtually to repudiate 
them. (Hee Nkvkh.) 

“ Win you sieiiik of your iHlir) priisodttinvrs in 
niy iwtsK'Uoo, wIioro Hrnst kiimoriml in 

twraty bookH, wiilk noU*H ill proiM»nloit, nat* Itovn 
tMiRtoonoil • sd(yniH»8 KAlondns i " -*Vtr II'. Hc-ott : 
Thti JSotrothett (liiirtHiuclionj. 

Oreok Clmroh includes the churr^h 
witliin the Ottoman Empire subject to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, the 
chur^ in the kingdom of Greece, and 
the Eusso-Greek Church, llio lioinaii 
and Greek Churches formally separated 
in 1054. The Greek Churcli aisneuts 
from the doctrine that the Holy Qliost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son 
(Filioqtte)^ rejects the Papal claim to 
supromadV, and administers the eucliorist 
in both kinds to the laity; but the 
two churches agree in their belief of 
seven sacraments, transubstintiatiovi, 
the adoration of the Host, confassion, 
absolution, penance, prayers to the 
dead, etc. 

dank CommMitntor* Feman Nu- 
nen de Ouemaa, the great promoter of 
Greek literature in Spain. (1470-1553.) 

Omak CMn. Some ^pe as St. 
Oeorge’s cross (-(-). The Latin cross 
has Uie upright one-tbird longer than 
th/cfoss-beam ^ 

St. Oeorge’s Cmies is seen on oar 
banners, where the crosses of St. An- 
drew and St Fatridk^are combined with 
it (See tTvicm Jack.) 
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Greek Fire. A composition of uitre, 
nulphur, and naphtha. Tow steei^ in 
the mixture was hurled in a bWing 
state through tubes, or tied to arrows. 
The invention is ascribed to Calliui'cos, 
of Heliop'olis, a.d. 608. 

A very similar projectile was used bjf 
the Federals iii the great American con- 
test, especially at the soige of Charleston. 

Greek Gift A treacherous gift 
Tlie reference is to the Wooden Horse 
said to be a gift or offering to the go<ls 
for a safe return from Troy, but in 
reality a ruse for the destruction of the 
city. (iSec Fatal Gifts.) 

“Tiinoo DsnaoRet dona foront^.” 

VirffU: il. 40. 

Greek Life. A sound mind in a sound 
body. aana xn cor pore 

“Tina lionitby life, wIilclkwuH llu> iirtvk life, 
xinie from kfMH>ins the bony lu gotul tunc.’*— 
Vut/ff I'eletrraph. 

Greek Tmet. No trust at all. 

Grtcca fidea ** was with the Komoiis no 
^th at all. A Greek, in English slang, 
#ncana a cheat or sharper, and Greek 
'bonds are sadly in character with Grteca 
jidea, 

Greeks in tho New Testament mean 
Hellenists, or naturalised Jews in foreign 
oountries ; those not naturalised wore 
called Araraiean Jews in Syiia, Hobo- 
2 K)taniia, and Palestine. 

"I will iiraiHo (.od lliat our family Ima over 
ronmlnod Ammii'an , not omMiniong us iiaa i'\t*r 
iftino ovur to tbu liolloinMiH "--KUluU tha t'llifrim, 
il, 

Green* Young, fresh, as f/recn cheese, 
j.<’. cream cheese, which is eaten fresh ; 
gx'een goose, a young or midsummer 
goose. 

** If jou would fat groen Bhiil tlumi up 

when tli«y arc alniut a luoiitU old."— JfortitiMr ; 
Uuthamlrs, 

Ittunature in age or judgment, inex- 
perienced, young. 

*' The toxt is oltf . the orator too green." 
likaiui»s»art : ranu* anA AtUmiB, 806 , 

Simple, raw, easily imposed upon ; a 
greenhorn (q.v.). 

" ' Heia ao jolly green,' Raid Charley."— J)icfc<iu ; 
Ofiwr Tieul, chap. ix. 

Green, The imperial (^reen of Fikuce 
was the old Merovin'guin colour re- 
stored, and tlie golden bees are the 
ornaments found on the tomb of Chil- 
deric, the father of Clovis, in 1658. Tike 
imperial colour of the Astm was green ; 
tho national banner ol Ireland is gre^n ; 
the Held of many American ffoCT is 
reeu. os their Union Jock, and the 
ags of the admiral, vico-odmiml, rear- 
admiral, and commodore ; and ^t of 
the Chinese militia is green. 


Gre^n is held unlucky to ])articular 
clans and counties of Scotland. Tho 
Caithness men look on it us fatal, 
because their bands were clod in green 
at the battle of FJoddeii. It is disliked 
by all who bear the name of Ogilvy, and 
is especially unlucky to the Grahamo 
clan. One day, an aged man of that 
name was thrown from lus horse in ti 
fox chase, ami he accounted for tho 
accident from iiis having a green lash to 
his riding whip. (AVc Iusnual Giiesn.) 

V For its symliolism, etc., ace under 
COLOURf. 

N.B. Tliero are 106 (lifferont Khndos 
of green. {See Kendal Ghebn.) 

Green Ban. IfhaVs i» the gtren 
hag f What ftorgo is about to Im 3 pi*c- 
ferrod against inef The allusion ls to 
tho Green Bag Inquiry ’* {g.r.). 

Green Bird {The) told everything a 
})erson wished to know, and talked like 
an oracle. {Conn teas ]>\4tdnog : Fair 
Star and Fx-inee Chery.) 

Green Clotk. The Foard of Green 
Cloth. A board connected with the 
royal household, having iH>wer to cor- 
rect offenders within the verge of the 
palace and two hundred yards l)cyond 
the gates. A wairant from tho hoard 
must be obtained liefore a servant of tho 
palace can be arrested for debt. So 
called ** because the committee sit with 
tho steward of the household at a board 
covered with a gi'een cloth in tho count- 
ing-house, as im'ordcrs and witnesses to 
tho truth.*’ It existed in the reign of 
HcniVl., and probably at*U still earlier 
})erioa.’ 

Graen Doga. Any extinct race, like 
tkat of the Podo. Bredei'ode said to 
Ckiunt Louis : ** 1 would the whole raco 
of bishojn and oordinals was extinct, 
like that of green dogs.” {Motley: 
iMttch Republic, part ii. o.) , 

Chraan I>r«coana Tho 13th 

Dragoons ^boseregimentiu faciun were 
green). Now call^vihe 13th liussars, 
and the regimental facings have been 
white since 1861. 

Graak OlMaaa. 7b look through 
gxren glasses. To feel jealous of one; 
to he envious of another’s success. 

*'lf we bad aa averiRge of tlimtrlcal talent, we 
bad alRoonr quantum of atase jcaUousice ; fur win 
InokR tbroitgn bla green gMSSea iimre ticevlRblr 
than an actor wtien bia brother Theapmn liriug* 
down the houRO with applauRO."— C\ Tkomiton. 
AutoOioOropSjf, p, 1V7. 

Ora^B OkOM (^)- A young gooeo 
not fully grown. 
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Gi^een Ckiwn (A), A tousol in the 
new-mown hay. To “f^vo one a groeu 
gown’* ttOinetimeH moana to go heyoud 
tno bounds of innocent playfujiiess. 

" Ha( 1 Auy (larj'd to givo lior [Niirciiwoj a green 
fciivru, 

Tlie fair bad j)etnned him wUIj r frown. . . . 

I*urt> in» iho Buow wjiH nilu«, and rold uo uhV 

rrtt r Pindar : Old Sinunt. 

Green (a nautical phrase). 

Inferior sailors, also called boys. A crew 
is divided into (1) Able sctimen ; (2) 
Ordinary seamen ; and (3) Green hands 
or boj^s. The tenn Iwys ** has no re- 
ferciico to age, but merely skill and 
knowledge in seamausliip. Hero “greou” 
moans not ripe, not mature. 

Green Horse (77* A. The oth Dra- 
goon Guards ; so called because they aro 
a home regiment, and lilv© grnm for 
their regimental facings. Now called 
‘ ‘ The Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Dra- 
g(X)ii Guanla.” 

I'arletoii^H green ftorse. That is, tho 
horse of General Tarletou covered with 
gitien ribbons and housings, the elec- 
tioneering coloui's of the member for 
Liverpool, wliich ho njpresented in 17i)0, 

' 1700, IH02, 1807. His Cluistiun name 
was Baiiastre. 

Green Howards (7'/ie). Ihe 19th 
Foot, iianiod from tlw^ lion. Charles 
Howard, colonel from 1738 to 1718. 
Green was the colour of their regimental 
facing.*!, now white, and tho rogunciit is 
called “ Tho rriiiccss of Wales’s Own.” 

Green Isle, or 77ie JCnwrafd Inle. 
Irehuid; so called fromi the brilliant 
green hue of i^s grass. ^ 

Green Knight (77/c). A Pagan, 
who demanded Fezon in marriage ; but, 
overcome by Orson, resigned his claim. 
{ValetUuie atm Orsan^) 

Green Lalxnar. The lowost-pid 
labour in the tailoring trade. Such 
gfuments are sold to African gold- 
diggers and aQicultural labourers. lk>ap 
' and shoddy do more for these garments 
than cotton or clotl^ GREEmsB.) 

Green Linnets. The 39th Foot, so 
called from the colour of their facings. 
Now the Dorsetshire, and the facings 
are white. 

Green Man* This puhltc-house sign 
repremts the gameke^ierf who used at 
one time to be dressed in green. 

“ But the ‘ Qn'cn M»n ’ Bhnl] f {wm hy vnsnni?, 

Which miac own J»ni«s ujmii hto eisa-post 

Imiitf ? 

nu flmn. Ilia iiimao~for tie imro wii« ngen 

A ic|ufr6 in *^*^'^** 


Tho moil who lot off fireworks were 
called Gtren-men in the roigu of James I. 

**Hrvc you rvny Bquiha. nny (rr««<m-ir.an In your 
•hows iSfivn CAaiMphmcf of Vhrietmdvni, 

Green Room (77ie). Tho rommoii 
waiting-room in a theatro for the per- 
fbrmers ; so called because at one time 
the walls wore coloured green to relievo 
tho eves affected by tho glare of tho 
stage lights. 

Green Sea. Tlio Persian Gulf; so 
called from a remarkable strip of water 
of a green colour along tho Arabian 
coast. 

V Between 1090 and 1742 the 2i)d 
Lihi Guards were facetiously called 
“ The Green Soa ” from tbciir Hca-grecn 
facings, in compliment to (iucen Cutlia- 
rine, whose favourite c'clour it was. 
Tho facings of tjds regiment are now 
blue. 

Green Tbnreditsr. Mauudy Thurs- 
day. the great day of absolution in tho 
Lutneran Church. (Gorman, (h un-fion- 
ncrnlag : in Latin, dien vmdum^ Luke 
xxiii. *31.) 

Green Tree. Jf they do thtme ih\nqn 
\n (he green trvcy V'hat shall l>e dme in the 
dry? (Lnko xxiii. 31.) If the right- 
eous can lind no justice in man, what 
raiMit not tho unrighteous cxixjct? If 
innocent men arc condemned to death, 
w'hat hojie can tho guilty liuvoV If 
green W’ood bums so readily, dry wood 
would burn more freely still. 

Green Wax. Estreats delivore<l to 
a sheriff out of tho EzehO(j[ucr, under 
tho seal of the conri, which is impreswd 
upon green wax, to bo levied (7 Henry IV. 
c. 3). (Wharton : Law Lextroti.) 

Green ae Grass. App]ic<l to ilioso 
easily guUcd, and quite unacquainted 
with tho ways of tho world, Verdant 
Greens.” 

Green Bag Znanlry. Certain pimrs 
of a seditious character paokou ui a 
green bag during the Kc^gency. Tho 
Gonteuto wroro laid before Parliament, 
and committeo advisofl tho sui^n- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act (181/). 

Green Baiso Bead {fientlmen of 
the). Whist players. ” Gentl^ien of 
the Green Cloth lload,” billiard players. 
(8eo JUleak IJouset chap. xxvi. par, 1.) 
Ihx^bly tiiQ idea of sharpm is in- 
oluaed, as ” Gentlemen of |be lioad” 
moans highwayrnon. 

Qreen-Xsred Jealeiuqr or Green^ 

eyed Menster* Expressions iised hy 
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Crregorfan 


Shakcspcaro (Merchant of Ytmiecy iii. 2 ; 
Othello, iii. 3;. As cats, lioiw, tigom, 
and all tho greon-eyod tribe *‘mrx:k the 
meat they feed on,*’ so jealousy mocks 
its victim by loving and loatliiiig it at 
tho satno time. 

Groen In my Ho yon Me any 

reen in the while of my eye (or eyen) / 
)o T hH)k credulous and easy to 1)o bom- 
bno/lodV Do I look bko a greouhomV 
Credulity and woudermout aro most pro* 
iiouncod ill the eye. 


Gi^penlander. A native of Green- 
land. Facetiously applied to a gveen- 
huni, that is, one from t)ie verdant 
country called the land of groeu ones. 

Greenlandman's Galley. Tlie 
lowest tyjie of profanity and vulgarity. 

"in iny tUys L}ir> OrronlniHl naiJrirfl 

M'cio iitiU>nouH for ilariim aiul tiirir i(ihr(‘H|t4'('t of 
prefacing or rndiiiK ovori tM^iuoiur wjih 
an oat-h, <fr lUMnr iiidomit cxjin'i^nirin. K^on iti 
thoMc iliij f) ri.lic llrat qiiiirtor of llio iiiiii'ioi'iith 
rontnryj a ‘ tirooitlaiuliuiui'H GnlJoy ’ wiia provorhl- 
ally tho JowCHt. ii»' llo? Bcalo of v ulgarify." - C'. 
Thiynmsn, : Aut<Anograjth2l, p. Hm. 


Green Man and StllL This public- 
bouKO sign refers to tlio distillation of 
Hpirits from gi-fcn hcrlw, such its jMjpjMJr- 
niint cordial, and ho on. 'I'lio groen man 
is tho herbalist, or the grcKuigrocer uf 
liorbs, and tho still is tlie apjiaratus for 
distillation. 

Green Ribbon Rby in Iroland is 
March 17 th. St. Patnek’s Day, when 
tho HliainrocK and p*ecn ribbon are worn 
UH tho national badge. 

Green Sleeves and Pudding nes. 

t This, like Maggio Lauder, is a scunilous 
song, ill tho time of tho Ilcfonnation, on 
tho iloctriuos of tho Catholic Church and 
the Catholic clergy. (iSce “ John Ander- 
son, my Jo.’*) 

Greens of Constantinople (77io). 
A politituil party op|ioBetl to tlic Jilites 
in tl)o roigu of JuBtiniau. 

Greonbaoks. Bank notes issued 
by the Govoniinont of tho United States 
in 1862, during the Civil War ; so called 
bocauso tlie Imck is printed in green. 
In March, 1878, tho amount of green- 
backs for ponnauont circulation was 
fixed at 840,681,016 dollars; in rough 
uunibore, about 70 millions sterling. 

Greener. A slang tenn for tTforoigner 
who begins to loam tailoring or shoe- 
making on his ofrival in England. 


Greengage. Introduced into Eng- 
land by the liov. John Gemo from the 
Chartreuse Monastery, near Paris. Called 
by the French *‘Keino Claude,” out of 
compliment to the daushter of Anne 
do Bretagne tuid Louis XII., generally 
culled h ^ne irine (1499-1624}. 

Qreenbom (-4). A simpleton, a ‘ 
youngster. Freuen, Comiehon (a cor- 
nicle or little horn), also a smipletoa, a 
Ofllf. 


“ !'*»nttrv<» U* vmu r<ictiuiirt, comtebon, cscornA 
vn‘11* II0U8 oyAor. ktaihI v 08Q ^unrt," 
oic. -ibtMfffii, Iv, climt, xxi. 


Too low for even a Grre}}lnmlmau\9 
Galley, One wlioso ideas of decency 
were degraded below even that of a 
Grccnlanfl crew. 

Groenwtoh is tlm Saxon Grcnc«wic 
(green villagd) , f ormcirly called G renawic, 
and in old Latin authors ** Gi'e^wnam 
virtrfts.” Some think it is a coropouud 
of yrian~wie (the sun city). 

Greenwlob Barbers. Itctailcrs of 
sand ; so called because the inhabitants 
of Greenwich ‘‘shave tho pits” in tlie 
neighbourhood to supply Loudon with 
sand. 

Greg*arlnes (3 svl.). In 1867 the 
women of Europe ana America, from tho 
thrones to tho maid-servants, adopted 
the fasliion of wearing a poil made of 
falso hair bohind tlieir head, utterly 
destroying its natural proportions. The 
microscope showed that tho hair em- 
ployed f(»r these ” uglies ” abounded in 
u pedic ulous insect called a greg'arinfi 
(or little herdivg animal), from tlio Latin 
ffreje fa, herd). Tho nes^ on tho fila- 
ments of hair rosemble tnose of spiders 
and silkworms, and the “object” used 
to form one of the eidiibits in micro- 
scopical mreeo, ^ 

Grego'rlaii CUesdar. One which 
shoivs tho new and full moon, with the 
time of Easter and the movable feasts 
depending thereon. The reformed calmi- 
dar of the Churoh of Rome, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, corrected 
the error of the civh year, according to 
the Julian calendar. 

Grago'rlga Gluuit. So called be- 
cause it was Introduced into the church 
senrioo by Oregoiy the Great (600). 

OPago'rlaa Rpoidi. The epoch or 
day on which the Gregorian <^endar 
comroenced—Moroh, 16«. 

Gregn'rlu Telenoope. The fint 
form dr thi^reflectiiigielempe, invented 
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by James Grego^, professor of ijmthe- 
matics iu the university of St. Anmws. 
(1603.) 

Grogo'rion nree« The gallows; so 
named from three Bucocssive hangmen — 
G regory , sen. , Gregory, j un. ,aud Gregory 
Ilrandon. Sir William Sogar, O^ter 
Knight of Anns, grontc'cl a coat of arms 
t« Gregory Bnuidou. (See Hangmen.) 

“.TImk irniibh'B tiixlrr ihi* liliu'k r<Ml,fiiid ho 
D.iih ft-ar hiH faU' fioiti tlio GrotroriBii 

Meraiitug PrautiuUtcuM (KlMl). 

Grego'rian Water or Ortageriaa 
Water« Holy water ; ho called because 
tirtigory I. was a most strenuous reoom- 
ineiider of it. 

“ Til tlioy ghoiiM hnii^ion tti cncniiiitpr with 
it.\ \MtiH! of lilt' (iriimitririic wuU'r, they 
TiM^Jit iiiakf iIk'Iii ; r/af^an> 

/((ii, liiiuk 1. 4:t. • 

Grego'riaa Year. Tlie civil year, 
nreoiding to tbe corroctiou introauced 
l>y r«n>c Gn'gory XIII. in l/>82. The 
(‘(luiiiox whii'h occurn^d on the 2Jth of 
March, iu the time of Julius Catsar, foil 
oil the 11th of March in the year 1582. 
This was bocuiiiHe the J ulian calculation 
of 30')i days to a year was 1 1 inin. 10 sec. 
too much . Gregory suppressed ten days, 
so as to make the eoumox fall on tlio 
2 1st of March, as it aid at the Council 
of Nit^c, and, by some simple arrange* 
raents, ureveuted the recurrence in 
future oi a similar error. 

Grog'oiiee (3 svl.). Hangmen. {See 
Gbegorian Tkee.) 

Gregory (y/). A school -feast, so 
called from being held on St. Gregory's 
Day (Murcli Tith), Off tliis day the 
pupils at one* time brouglit the master 
all sorts of eatables, and of course it was 
a {/ten noiiy and the master shut his eyes 
to all sorts of licences. Grogories were 
not limited t3 any one country, but were 
common to all Europe. 

Gregory The lost Pope who 

has bcou canonised. Usually represented 
with the tiara^ pastoral staff, his book of 
homilies, and a dove. The lost is his 
peculiar attribute. ^ 

Gregory Xalglktg er St, 

Knightn. Harmless Musteren. In HuH' 
gary the pujnls at their Gregories 
played at soldiers, marched throu^ Gie 
town with flying ookmri, some on pony 
back and some on foot; os they went 
they clattered their toy swordls^ but of 
course hurt no one. 

Grenade (2 syl.). An oxploidve shell, 
weigliiuff i^pom two to six poanda to be 
thrown the hand. • * 


Grenadier' (3 svl.). Originally a 
soldier employed to throw hand-granades. 

Grenadier Guards. Iho first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards. Noted for their 
sise and height. 

GrendeL A superhuman monster 
Slain by Beowulf, in the Anglo*8axou 
romance of that title. (See Tw'nvr^s 
abridgement) 

Greshana College (Tioudon). 
Founded by Sir 'Hiomos Gresham m 
1575. 


Gresham and the Grasshopper. 

{See Gbasbuofpku.) 

-Gresham and the PearL Wheu 
Queen Eiiicabotli visited Uie Exchange, 
Sir Tliomns Gresliam, it is said, xiledged 
her health iu a cup of wine coutmiiijig a 
precious stone cashed to atoms, and 
worth £15,fM)0, H this talc is true, it 
was an exceedingly foolisli imitation of 
Cleopatra (qAK), 

*' flftroii LliouciAiiil iKitind* at one rlaii sdc'S 
liisu'ad 4if Husar ; GrcsIiaMHlnnka itio iH arl 
I’ Htrt Ilfs fiiui'ii and niintnm rictli|i> It. lordii.'* 
Ut'yu'ood ! If Vriu A'immt AoC He ) on Know JViAwtif, § 

To dine or mp with Sir Thomae 
Urenham, {Sec under Dine.) 


Greta Hall. Tfie poet of Orcta Hall, 
Southey, wlio lived at Greta Hall,, iu 
the Vale of Keswick. (1774*1843.) 

Gretohen. A pet German diminu- 
tive of Margaret. 

Greth'el {(Jammer). The hyiK>thoti- 
cal narrator of the Jtureery Tales edited 
by the brothers Grimm. 

Gretna Green Blarriagea. llun- 
away illatches. lu Scotland, all that is 
required of contracting parties is a 
mutual declaration l>eforo witnesses of 
their willingness tomar^, so that elopers 
reaching the parish of Qraitney, or vil- 
lage of Springfield, could get legally 
married without eithes licence, btwns, 
or priest. The declartition was generally 
made to a blaoksmitb. 

Crabl>e has a metrical tale called 
Gretna Green^ which yoniig Belwood 
elopai with Clara, the daughter of Dr. 
Sidmere, and gets married ; imt Belwood 
was a ** screw,” and Cloraa silly, extra* 
▼i^nt hussy, so they soon hated each 
other and parted, (ftake of the Hallf 
book xv.) 


CMyg 11 ^1.). Tlace de Brhe, The 
'i^bnm of ancient Paris. The present 
H6tel de Ville occupies port of the site. 
The word gr^ve means the strand of a 
river or the sboie^af the sea, and is so 
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called from gravier (gravel or Baud). 
The Place de Greve was ou the bank of 
the Seine. 

“ Who ImR e'er l>een to Paris vnnst ne<MlR know the 

p, 

The fnial retreiit of tli’ iinfnrtunalp hr:i\n, 

Wiiprp honour and justicu idomc fMldly coutri- 
biiU; • 

To ease Ilero’i* iKiliiN hy n Imlter or Kihhpi " 

/*rit#r ; The Thief and the Cindelite. 

Grey Fiiare. Frauciscau friars, so 
called from their grey habit, lllock 
friars ore Domiuicaits, and White friars 
CarmeliteB. 

Grey Hen {A\ A stone bottle for 
holdiiif^ liouor. Large and small }>ewter 
pots mixea together are called heu and 
chickens.” 

“.X dirty iPHtlior WHlIot lay nwir tlip Rhv]irr, 
. . . hIro a Krt'^-lion wiiirh had nniUilnptl roiiip 
ciort of HinuiK li<iiior.”>-^iM JCobitieon: White- 
/rmr«, chap. vilf. 

Grey Blare. The* MatT is (he 
better horse. The woman is ])arumount. 
It is said that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his w'ife took a fancy to a grey 
marc, and so portiiiaciously insisted that 
the grey mare was the better horse, that 
•the man was obliged to yield the jK)iut. 

V Macaulay says: ”1 suspect [the 
proverb] originated iu the preference 
generally given to the grey mare.s of 

Floiidera over the iiiiest conch -horns of 
»» 

rench say, when the woman is 

E iount, i^est k mariage tVeptTriei' 
a hawk's niurrittge), * because the 
0 hawk is lioth larger uiul stronger 
than the male bird. 

“As Ions as wo hax o eyon, or hauda, or hn^aUi. 
Wp'll look, or wriu\ or lalk you alt to dcaih. 
Yiold, or Rh<>-IV»msua will ^nln Iut fourso. 

And the prey iu»ro will provo tho Inutfr horw*." 
JVior: to Hit. lyanfep’s Luaue. 

Grey W«tliers. TIjosc are huge 
boulders, either embedde<l or not, very 
conunou in the “ Valley of Stones ” near 
Avebmy, Wilts. When Bjilit fir broken 
up they are called sarseus or earsdens. 

Grey-coat PAvon (^). Au impro- 
priator ; a tenant who farms the tithes. 

Grey from Grlot 

Ludovico Sforza became grey in a 
single night. a 

Charles I. grew grey while lie was on 
his tiial. 

Marie Antoinette grew grey from grief 
during her imprisonment. {See QjUT.) 

Grey Goooe Wing (The). **The 
grey goose wing was the death of hinj,” 
the arrow which is wiiig^ with grey 
goose feathers. 

Grey Hare's TalL A cataract that 
is nuide by the stream which frois 


England. 
The Fi 


Grievance-monger 

Lochskene, in Scotland, so colled ffom 
its appearance. 

Grey Washer hy the Ford {Ths). 
An Irish wraith which seems to l>e wash- 
ing clothes in a rivi^r, but when the 
“ doomtMl man ” ai^proaches slie bolds 
up what she seemed to be washing, and 
it is the phantom of hiniHclf with his 
death wounds from whicli he is alx)iit fn 
suffer. {Hoh. JCmtlii Jai it kit : ilshix in 
Ireland^ p. 245-6.) 

Greybeard {A), An earthen pot 
for holding spints; a large stono jar. 
Also an old man. (of. Beuarhink.) 

”We will ffivp H njp of dittiillPd wiurrh 
until thp IK‘X( liiilKroii tlnit c-miifH hmt. iind .mi 
li B> keep fur tlip ]»urjw»Hi> tliP ffniudt* of tin- lust 
tfrpylHJttrd.'*— iVir s', eicott: The ihmaeteii/, i Imp. 

IT. 

Greyoeata* Bussian soldiers of ilio 
line, who wear grey coats. 

“ You lulKlit. think of him tlnm culm find rol- 
Ipptfd charfifjntr hiR rifle for one more Mliot rit iho 
HdxaiiruiK fcre^rmi'i." — /h/>ast tiud Itur: Ity 
i'elm's Arimir. cluip. \lv. 

Greyboimd. ' ‘ A grey ho unde sbouldo 
Im) hoded like a snake. And ncked like u 
Brake ; Feted bkc a Kat, Tayled like a 
Bat ; Syded like a Teme, Chyned like a 
Borne.” {Ihmtt Berner.) 

" rtjdiMl likn a tciuo,’' prohahiv iiipiuib both siiloh 
lilikr, a plough-ti'Hin hemg ini'ant. 

Greyhoimd. A public-house sign, 
in honour of Henry Vll., wdiose badge 
it was. 

Greya The tScoich Greys. 17tfi 2ud 
(Royal North British) flragoons, ho 
called because they are mounted on grey 
horses. 

Grld'lron. Emblematic of St. Lau- 
rence, "because in his martyrdom lie was 
broiled to death on a inidiron. In allu- 
sion thereto the ciiurcii of St. Laurence 
Jewry, near Guildhall, has^a ^It grid- 
iron for a vane. The gridiron is also nu 
attribute of St. Faith, who was martyred 
like St. Laurence ; and St. Vincent, who 
was partially roasted ou a gridiron 
covers witli apikes, A.^ 258. {Sw 

ESCUAIAL.) 

It Is snid that at. lAurence utterpd the follnw- 
iinr dogKPrel during bis irfhrtyrdoin : 

“ Tills side eauuirli w roasted, turn me, tj mat, ent, 
And see If mw or roasted i make tbo better 
meat." 

Qiiet To mne to grief. To be 
ruined ; to fail in business. As lots of 
money is the falness of joy, so the want 
of it IB the grief of griefs. The Ameri- 
cans call the dollar ” almighty.” 

Grlmuiee-monger, One who is 

always raking up or talking about his 
own or ids pi^y^s grievances, public or 
private, ^ 
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OrliSui Bofm {The) belouge(f to 
Atlantes, the uiagicifm, but was made 
U 80 of by Eoge'ro, Astolpho, and others. 
It flew through the uir at the bidding of 
the rider, and landed liim where he 
listed. {At'iosto : Orlando Funooo») 

GriflliL A cadet iiewlv arrived in 
India, half English and half Indian. 

uri/finsy the residue of a contract 
feast, taken away by the contractor, half 
the buyer's and half the seller's. 

GrUtbii, GrtlIbB, or GtUBb* Off- 
spring of the lion and eagle. Its legs 
and ful from the slioulder to the head are 
like an eagle, the rest of the body is that 
of a lion. Tliis creature was sacred to 
the ^uu, and kept guard over liiddeu 
treasures. Sir Thomas Brogriie says the 
Griffou is emblematical of watchfulness, 
courage, perseverauce, and rapidity of 
execution ( Vulgar Krror%^ iii. 2.) {fice 
Arucaspulns.) 

, Grig. Merry an a grig, A grig is the 
sand-eel. and a cricket. There was also 
a class 01 vagabond dancers and tumblers 
who visited ale-liouscs so called. Hence 
*Lcvi Solomon, alian Cocklcjuit, who lived 
in Sweet Apple Court, lieiug asked in 
his examination how he obtained his 
living, replied that “he went o-grigmng." 
Many think tlie exproseiou shomd bo 
merry an a Oreeky and have Shakespeare 
to back them: “Then she's a merry 
Greek ; “ and agaiu^“ Creesid 'mou^t 
the meny Greeks " {Troilunand CreenidUy 
i. 2 ; iv. 4). Patrick Gordon also says. 
“No people in the worl4^re so jovial 
and merry, so given to singing and 
dancing, as tlufGreeks.” • 

Grim {Giant)^ in Bunyan's Pilgrim^s 
Trogrensy part li. He was one who 
tried to stop pUmms on their way to the 
Celestial (^ty, l>ut was shun by Mr. 
Greatheart. (8ee GiAzrid.) 

^ OrlmA'ee (2 syl.^. Cotgnve says 
tMs word is mm Gnma'cier, who was a 
-^lebrated carm of fantastic heads in 
Gothic architecture. Hus may be so, .but 
our word comes direfft from the Frmch 
grimace ; grimactery one who makes wry 
laces. 

Grlmsllda or OrsimmlldB (French, 
gria malkin). Shakespeare makee the 
Witch in Macbeth say, “ I come, Oiw- 
malkin,’* Malkin being the name of a 
foul fiend. The oat, supposed to be a 
witch and the companion of witches, is 
called by the same name, 

Grlmoa {Peter), .This son oi a Heady 
fishennaD was a dninkard eiia a thM 


He had a boy whom ho killed by ill- 
usage. Two others he made away with, 
but was not convicted for wont of evi- 
dence. As no one would live with him, 
he dwelt alone, became mud, and was 
lodged in the parish jioordiouse, coiifesned 
biff crime in his delirium, uiid died. 
{Vrabbe : Boroughy letter xxii.) 

Grlmmli Law. A law discovered 
by Jacob L. Grimm, the Gorman philolo- 
gist, to show how the mute consonants 
mte^ange as corresponding words oc- 
cur in difteroiit bninciios of the A'ryaii 
family of languages. Thus, what is p in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit becomes / in 
Gothic, and h or/ in the Old High Gor- 
man ; w'hat is t in Greek, Latin, or San- 
skrit becomes th in Gothic, and d in Old 
High German; etc. Thus changing p 
into/, and t into thy “iMiter" b^mics 
“father.” * 

Grlmaby (Lincolnshire). Grim was a 
ftshennau who rescued from a drifting 
boat an infant named Habloc, whom he 
adopted and brought up. Tliis infant 
turned out to lie the son of the king ot 
Hetimark, and when the boy was restored 
to his royal sire Grim was laden with 
gifts. He now' returned to Lincolnshire 
and built the town which he called afiot 
his own luimc. The ancient seal of the 
tow'n contains the names of Gryme and 
Habloc. Hiis is the foundation of the 
medieval tales about Havelock the 
Dane, 

Grim's Dyke or DeviVa Jhj 
Saxon, grima, a goblin or demon). 

Giimwlg, A choleric old mutloman 
fond of contradiction, genorany ending 
with the words “ or 1^ eat my head.” 
He is the friend of Brownlow. (bickme : 
Oliver Twut,) 

OiiB Mid Bear Xt (You mud), or 
Yo/u mud grin and bide iiy for resist- 
ance is hopeless. You ^may moke np 
a face, if you like, but you cannot help 
yoursdf. 

Grtiid* To work up for an examina- 
tion ; do grind up the subjects set, and 
to grind into the memory the neomary 
cram. The allusion is to a mill, and the 
analogy evident 

• To grind me doitn. To reduce the 
price asked ; to lower wages. A knifUf 
et<^ is gradually reduced hy |ri|iding. 

Wtake a grind is to take a oonstKu- 
tional walk ; to cram into the omallest 
space the cutest amount of physical 
exercise. This is the physiciu gri^. 
The literal griti4t« dtam at hard study, 
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To Uike a (/rinder is to insult another 
by applying the left thumb to the not,e 
and revolving the riglit hand round 
UK if wr>rking a hand-organ or coffoe- 
niill. This iiiHiiltiiig retort is given 
when sfuiieone has tiitMl to prftfitist: on 
your credulity, or to inipohe upon y<iur 
good faith. 

Grinders. Ibe double teeth which 
grind the food put into the mouth. The 
Ibeiicher Kpoaks of old age os the time 
when “ tlio grinders cense hooause they 
are fow*^ (Ecc. xii. 3). (A!rv’ AiJiCOND 
Thek.) 

Grisaille. A style of painting in miy 
tints, resembling solid b<Klies in relief, 
Hucb OH ornaments of comiceH, etc. 

Grlse. A step. (Sitv GjtECiAN Stajrb.) 

" WJiir)i iiH n ijrinv or uU-p inn> lirlp iliew lorrrs 

lnfo>"nr f.ivoui.” 

Shmki’fiiH'are : (Hhelh, i. 3. 

GrlsUda or Griselda. Tlie model of 
enduring patience and conjugal olie- 
djonee. Slie was the daughter of Jnnic'- 
ola, a poor ehojToal-bunier, but became 
ibc wife of Walter, Marquis of Snlususo. 
'Ibo marquis put her humility and obc- 
di('n(^o tf> throe severe trials, but she 
siibiuitiod to them all without a uiurinur : 
(1) Her infant daughter was taken from 
her, and secretly convoyed to the Queen 
of IV via to bring up, while Grisihla was 
made to believe that it had l)ecn mur- 
den'd. (*J) Four yoai-s later she had a 
son, who was also taken from her, and 
sent tt» be brouglit up uith her sister. 
When the little girl wris twelve years old, 
tlie marquis told Grisilda he inteudeil to 
divoi*<’e her and marry anotlier ; so she 
was strijqied of all lier line clothes and 
sent back to her father’s cottage. On 
the wedding day ” the much -abused 
Grisilda was sent for to receive “ her 
rival ” and prenare her for the txirotiioiiy. 
When her lorci saw in lier ho spark of 
ieiilousy', he told her the bride” was 
her own daughter.^ The moral of the 
tale is this : If Grisilda submitted with- 
out a murmur to these trials of her 
husband, liow mucli more ought w^e to 
submit without repining to the triaJs 
pent US by God. ' 

This tide is the lost of Boccaccio's 21c- 
rttm'rrm ; it was rendered by Petrarch 
into a Latin romance entitle Jk Obe* 
fhmtia ft Fide UrdHa M^ihMaia, and*^ 
forms The Cferkes Tale in Ohauoer's 
Cautrrhurff Tales, Miss Edgeworth has 
a novel entitled The Modem Oriselt^, 

Grist. All oi'isf that rotnea to mtf 
mill. All is appropriated that comes to 
me ; all is mode use of that comes in my 


way. Grist is all that quautiiy of com 
wbi< h is to l)e ground or cnishcd at one 
time. The phrase means, all that is 
brought— good, bad, and indifferent 
corn, with all refu.se and waste — is ]iut 
into the mill and ground tog**thcr. {tSee 
Emolioient.) 

To hi'ifu/ ffviHl to the mill. To supply 
customers or funiish supfdies. 

GrUt’el or GrlsseL OctavHu, wife of 
Mare Antony and sister of Augustus 
Causal*, is cidled the ‘‘)»atieiit (^irizel” of 
Itomau story. {See Okihiioia,) 

“Fcir iwUcnco bIio will iiro\o n. s-nnul (^dhsfl ” 

»H . Tdvuny vj Uk >hii u . ii. 1 . 

GroanlBS Cake. A cake prepatod 
for those who called at thi^ lioiisc of a 
woman in c coviiuoment “to see the 
l»aby.»» 

Groaning Chair. Tlie chair used 
by ivomen after confin(‘meijt wlieii they 
rw'cived visitor.^. 


Groaning Blalt. A strong nlo brewed 
for the gossips who attend at the birth 
of a child, and for those who come to 
offer to a husband congratulations at 
the auspicious event. A cheese, called 
the Ken - 110 , or “groaning cThresc,” was 
also made for the occasion. ( See Ken-ko. ) 

“Mm MorriH(*B iJi'utoinlcd to tin* kirclicn lr» 
Hoinirc her Rimri* of the tfroiiDiiiK lusili. *— .Si/ H', 
,v <7 W : Ovy aiiHinc 7 tmoy elinp iii. 


Groat. From John o* (I mat's houHC 
to the fjwd's AW. Fiom Dan to Beer- 
slielxi, from one end of Grwit Britain to 
the other. J^ohn o’ Groat w'aa a Dutch- 
man, who settled in the most north«yrly 
noiift of Scotland in the'reign of James 
lY., and immortalised hijiiself by the 
way he settled a dispute lespecting 
precedency. {See J ohn oh G boat. ) 

FliKd uithout fffvata IS nothinff ^north 
of England), meaning “ family without 
fortune is worthless.” The allusion is to 
block -pudding, which consists chieffy of * 
blood and groats foimetL into a sausage. 

Hot worth a proat. Of no value. A' 
groat is a silver foui*peuce. The Dutch 
had a coin called a ifi'ote^ a conhaction of 
prote^aekware (great schware), so called 
oecause it was equal in value to five little 
schware. Sothecoinof Edward III. was 
the groat or great silver penny, equal to 
lour penny pieces. The modem gmt 
was first iss^ in 1835, and were with- 
drawn from circulation in 1887. (French, 
proa^ great) Groats are no longer in 
circulation. 

** He siwnds a groat a day idly, siwiidt 
idly six jponuds a year.'— /vauUm ; acl-sk. 

gftiTf iftsie, p. l4l. 
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Grog. Hum tuid wilier, cold wiftiout. 
Admiral Venion w’os called Old Uroff by 
his sailors because ho was oocustomcd 
to walk the deck in rough weather in n 
gyoyram cloak. As he was the lii'st to 
serve water in the rum on hoard ship, 
the mixtuiu went by the name o{ gro^. 
Stjr-^H aUr gray is one part rum to six 
ports of water. Grog, m common jiar* 
lance, is any mixture of spirits and 
W'litor, eitlier hot or cold. 

Grog BlfMsoina. Blotches on the 
face that are produced by over-indulg- 
ehce of grog. 

Oro'gTKBL A coarse kind of taffety, 
stiffened with gum. A cormption of the 
Fregch yroH-graln, 

in fxrwt and »roinaiCM clatl/' 

Pnied : TUf. ‘Vioubtuiour. 1. nUiDfii S. 

Groined Celling. One in which 
the aiches are divided or iutorscctod. 
(Swedish, grena^ to divide.) 

I Grommet, Gromet, Qnunet, or 
Grummet. A younker on Imard sliip. 
Ill Smith's iS'ra Grammar w^c are told that 
“younkers are the young men whoso 
*diity it is to take in the toiisails, or top 
the yard for furling the sails or slinging 
the yards. . . “ iSaitorn,'^ he says, 

“ are the elder men.” Groraet is the 
Flemish gram (a hoy), with the dimi- 
nutive. It ap^xiars m l/ride-groom, etc. 
Also a ring ot ro ])0 made by hmiig a 
single strand. {Dana : Seaman' i Manml^ 
p. 118.) Also u {K)wdcr<wad. 

Grongar HUI, in Sou^ Wales, has 
liceu rendered famous by^Dyor’s poem 
called Grongav^Hxll. * 

Groom of the Stole. Keeper of the 
stole or state-roljc. Hisdutv, originally, 
was to invest llie king lu his stute-robc, 
but he had also to band him liis shirt 
W'hen he dressed. I'ho office, when a 

3 neon reigns, is termed MietrcM of the 
igbett^ hut U’leen Anne had her ** tjfrooni 
ortho Stole. ' ^G reek, stole y a garment.) 
^{See Bbidkobooic.) 

Groag. {Sec Adyowson.) 

Grosted or Robert Grossetestey Bishop 
( f Lincoln, in the reign of Honxy HI., 
tho author of some two hundred works. 
He was accused of denlinp in the block 
arts, and the Pime orderoaU letter to bo 
w'ritteu to the King of Bugjbind, enjoin- 
ing him to disinter the bot^ od the too- 
wisc bishop and bum them to iiowdcr. 
(Died 1253.) 

“ Xnne a t nowlt'dse ^ 

Smeo liodge, Bacus, and Tk>Ti ’ 

JtuUcr: iiuJlibrM/n.Z. 


Grotea'que (2 syl.) means in ** Grotto 
stylo.” * Classical oi'imineuts so calleil 
were found in the 13th century in 
grottoes, that is, excavations maae in 
the liatlus of Titus and iu other Bomau 
buildings. These oniaineuts aboimd iu 
fanciful conibiuations, aud hcuco any- 
thing outre is termed grotesque. 

Grotte dot Cue (Naples). The 
Dog's Cave, so called from the practice 
of sending dogs into it to sliow' visitoiti 
‘ how the carbonic acid gas near the floor 
of tho cave kills them. 

Grotto. Pray mneinber the grotto. 
J aly 25 new style, and August 5 old style, 
is the day dedicated to Bt J'amos tlio 
Greater ; and the correct thing to do tii 
days of yore wm to stick a shell iu your 
liat or coat, and a visit on that day 
to the shrine of B^c. James of CotnpoH> 
tollo. Shell grottoes with an image of 
tho saint wore erectod for the liminof 
of those who could not afford such pil- 
grimage, and the keeper of it reminded 
the iHuuier-by to remember it was Bl. 
James’s Day, and not to forgot their 
ofltuiug to the saint. 

Grotto of Bipliosim (7’//r). Tho tost 
of chastity. £. Bulwer-Lytion, iu his 
Tales of Mililtus ([iii.), tells us that near 
tho statue of Diana is a grotto, imd if, 
when a woman enters it, she is not 
choslc, discordant sounds oro ht'ard aiul 
tho w’omau is never seen more ; if, 
however^ musical sounds ore heard, the 
woman IS a pure virgin and conies forth 
from the grotto unbi^mcil. 

GtousiSl (Anglo-Baxou, grund.) 

It would su%t fne down to the ground. 
Wholly and entirely. 

To oreak grouna. To be the first to 
commenced project, etc. ; to take tho 
first step in on undertaking. 

7b gain ground. To Inake progress ; 
to be improving one’s |iosition or pro- 
spects of success. 

.To hold one's ground. To maintain 
one's authority ; * not to budge from 
one’s •position ; to retain oue% popn- 
larity. 

To lose grmfd. To become less ^im- 
lar or less successful; to be dnfting 
«Bway from the object aimed at. 

To stand one's ground. Not to yield 
or give way; to suck to onsfs eoJmurs; 
to have the courage of one’s <]|>ihioii. 

Ground Amig (Te). To pile mr stadc 
milituiy arms, sim as gwaiSf on the 
ground (in drill)* 
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Oroandlinga. Tlioso who stood iu 
the pit, which was the ground in ancient 
theatroa. 

" To split the oars of the frroundlinirM ** 
Shuke»jHsare: Jininirt, irl. 

Grove. The ‘‘grove” for which the 
Jewish women wove hangings, and 
w*hich the Jews were commanded to cut 
down uiid hum, was the wooden Aah'- 
(^la, a sort of idol symbolising the genor- 
utive power of Natiu'e. 

Growlers and Crrttrhrfi. Tlie four- 
wheel cabs; called “growlers” from 
the surly and discontented iiiatniei's of 
their drivers, and “crawlers** from 
tJieir slow jMice. 

•‘’hiken u wlmli', thn drlvom of 

liAiiHOMi CMhM . . . an* Miiiart, iiitidhsiMit lucii, MoiM*r. 
liitiioMt.Hiid luirdwi>rking. . . . Thf> liitlo . . . 
in roMiiiioii with tho oijfniaixr, stirly, Itusipitod 
cli'h ern of tJm ‘ ^rowltTM ' nud ‘ ithwIiti*.' ''—Jifuuh 
U>cnth Centurjf, Man*)j, 473 

Grub street. Since 1830 called 
Afillon Street, near Mooi-fiolds, Ijondon, 
once fiiinouH for litcirary liucks and in- 
ferior literary productions. The wonl 
is tho Gotliic tfrahan (to dig), w'hence 
Saxon grab (a grave) and graep (a ditch). 
(See i. 38, etc.) 

Gruel. To give hm hist gruel. To 
kill him. The allusion is to the very 
eoinmoii practieo in France, in tho six- 
teenth century, of giving poisoiunl pos- 
sets -an art brought to laufection by 
Ciitheriiic de Meiiicis and her lUilian 
advisers, 

Orumbo. A giant in the tide of Tom 
'Thumb. A raven picked uj) Tom, think- 
ing him to be a grain of com, and 
dropped him on the flat roof of tho 
giant's castle. Old OrumlK) came to 
walk on the roof terrace, and Tom crept 
up his sleeve. The giant, annoyed, 
shook his sleeve, and Tom foil into the 
iM'a, W'hero a fish swallowed ^biiu ; and 
the iish, having l>e<>a caught and brought 
to Arthur's table, w^as tho means of intro- 
ducing Tom to the British king, by 
whom ho was knighted, {yurwrg Tale : 
Tom Thumb.) 

Grusdy. V’hat u lU Mm, Grundy 
say Wliat will our rivals or lieigh- 
Ikjiu-b sayP Hie phrase is from ‘fiim 
Morton's Speed the Plough, In the first 
Moeno Mrs. Ashfield shows herself veiy 
jealous of neighbour Grundy, and farmer ■ 
Ashfield toj’s to her, “ Be quiet, wall ye P 
Always ding, dinging Dame Grundy into 
iny earn What wiU Mrs. Grundy *ay ? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think P . . ,” 

Gruttfh. The sacred book of Gie 
Sikhs. 


Gmy^re. A town in Switzerland 
which gives its name to a kind of cheese 
made there. 

Grsrll* T^l Grgll be Gryll^ and keep 
his hoggish mind. Don't attempt to 
wash a blackamoor white ; the loomrd 
W’ill never change his spots. Gryll is 
from the Greek (tho grunting of a 
hog). When Sir Guyon diseuchautod 
the fonns in tho Bow'or of Bliss some 
were exceedingly angiy, and one in par- 
ticuhir, muneu Gryll, who had been 
meiiLmorphosi^d by Acra'sia inh) a hog, 
abused him most roundly'. “ Coiiie,'* 
says the palmer to 8ir Guyon, 

“ LtU Oryil )ic (irj II, ami hnx o hm Ikih-kIhIi mind. 

Jlut let us hciiuu dtiiMLil. Bliik' wmttlior mtsi'S, 
and nul.'' 

Spenser : Fa/} ie Queene. hook IK IS. 

Gryphon^ (in Orlando FuriosoY sou 
of Olivo'ro and Sigismunda, brother of 
Aquilant, in love with OrimLla, who 
plays him false. He was called White 
from his armour, and his brother Flack, 
He overthrew the eight champions of 
Damascus in the touniameut given to 
celebrate the king’s we<ldiug-day. While 
asleep Marta'uo steals lus annour, and 
goes to the King Norandi'uo to receive 
the meed of high deeds. In the mean- 
time Gryphon awakes, finds his armour 
gone, is obliged to put on Maxtu’no's, 
and, being mistaken for the cowai’d, 
is hooted and hustled by the crowd. 
Ho lays about him stoutly, and kills 
many. The king comes up, finds out 
the mistake, and offers his hand, which 
Gryphon, like a true knight, receives. 
He joined Ui^^umy of Charlemagne. 

Oitypboiia. {See GBiiyoN.) 

GnadUs'iiA. The squire of Durou- 
darte. Mourning the fall of his master 
at Koncesvalles, he was tqynod into the 
river which bears the same name. {Dott 
Quixote, ii. 23.) 

GWAft Victor Emmanuel was so 
called from his nose. 

Oiia’ao is the Peruvian word hit a* no 
(dung), and consuts of the dro]>piugs of 
sea-fowls. c 

Ovamteb. An engagement on the 
part of a third person to see an agree- 
ment fulfilled. 

Guard. To he of one's guai'd. To be 
careless or heedless. 

A giuirdrcknn is the place where mili- 
offenders are detained ; and a gpiard- 
ship is a lUp stationed in a port or 
hamur for its defence. 

Guards of tikb Thetwostars 

p and Y in the Great Bear. Shakespearei 
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iu Othello^ ii. 1, refers to them wheie he 
says,* the surge seems “to quonch the 
guai’cls of tlie ever*tix^d jiole. * 

“ How to kiKiwc tUo 11001*0 of tljo lu^Ut 1»y tlio 
CPolar] (•>' kiioMhm' on hUhL iMiirit of tlio 

• oni|)iiJi« rlio> Ml niidnightovory flfUHMitb 

<L*ii ilnouwlumt fhi* wholo } oar.'*— A^ormaM : So/e- 
Viini of Sattir’f 0 ^’) 

Onarl'nos {Admiral). Guo of Cliar- 
leiiuigne*8 mladiiiSf tokou captive at the 
haule of Koucesvalles, He fell to the 
lot (»f Marlo'tefl, a Moslem, who offered 
iiim his daughter in marriage if he would 
heeomp a iliseijde of Maliomot. Ouari'- 
nos refusetl, and was cast into a dungtiou, 
wluu'c he lay cujdive for seven vears. 
A joust was thou hold, and Aamirai 
Giiari'nos was allowed to tir his hand 
at a target. He knelt before tiio 
Moor, stabl)ed him to the heart, and then 
vaulted on his mey horse ^eb’ossoud', 
and escaped to France. 

Gubbln^ Anabantists near Brent, 
in Devonshire. They had no ecclcsiasti- 
0 !il onler or authority, “but lived in 

• hnles, like swine ; had all things in com- 
uioji ; and inullijilied without marriage. 
Their lauguug© was vulgar Devonian. . . 

^They lived by ]jilferiug sheep ; were 
hoot as horses ; liold together like Iwjes ; 
and revenged every wrong. One of the 
society was- always elec^ chief, and 
called A'lay of (he (j ahhwffn.** {Fuller,) 
N.B Tlieir name is froin gubhings^ the 
offal of fisli (Devonshire). 

Gudgeon. Gaping for gtufgrom, 
Tiookiug out for tniu^ extremely im- 
probable. As a gudgeon is a bait to 
d(j(‘eive lish, it means a lie,^ deeeption. 

To swallow a gtidgeon, ^To^be bam- 
Ixwwled with a^ost iial]iablc lie, na%illy 
fish arc raugbt hy gudgeons. (French, 
goujou^ whence tho phmso avaln’ 
le gonjon^ to h^iibug.) 

“ Mnk«' UmiIk id tbvir fornseofnff 

or ihintt*. i»**f(ire ihoy arc in licing; 

T<i Hwiillow' iirii(lK<*«iri« m* they’re caIcIkhI, 

And ci»uui I heir cJiiokens ere Usiy’rt! hutflicd." 

• /i(f/kT; lfudlAro4, ii. S. 

^ndnuL A model of heroic forti- 
. tude and piow^rcsignation. She waa a 
princess betrothed to Herwig, but the 
King of Norway carfied her off captive. 
As she would not man*y him, he }Hit her 
to all sorts of menial Work, such as 
woaliing the dirty Unen. One day her 
brother and lover appeared on the scene, 
and at the cud she mairied Herwig, 
pardoned the “naughty** hing, and ml 
went merry as a marriege helL {A 
Forth- iiaxon poem.) 

Guduto (2 syl.) or St.Giidii'lg, pktron 

• saint of Brnaaels, was daughter of Count 
Witger, died 172. *6he is represented 


with a lantern, from a tradition that 
she was, one day going to tiie church 
of St, Morgclle with a lantern, which 
went out, but tho holy viigiu lighted It 
again witli her prayers. 

iSt, Gudnle in Cfiristiau art is repre- 
sented can-j'ing a lantern which a demon 
tries to put out. The legend is n repeti- 
tion of that of St. Genevieve, os Brussels 
is Paris in miniature. 

Ouo'bres or Oliobers [Fire-iror- 
ehtpf^ra]. FoUowei's of the ancient 
Persian religion, reformed by ZoroastcT. 
Called in Persian in the Talmud 
Ghebn\ and by Origeu Kahti\ a corrup- 
tion of the Arabic Kafir (a nou-Ma- 
hoinetou or iutidcl), a term bestowed 
u])on them by their Anibiau conquerors. 

Oneldor Bom is the Boso de Gael- 
dre, t.c. of the micieut province of 
Guelder or Guoldemnd, in Holland. 

But Smith, iu his Englieh Flora^ says 
it is a corruption of Elder Rose, that w, 
Uie Hose Elder, tlie tree Ix'ing considered 
a species of Elder, and hence called tho 
“ Water Elder.” 

GnoUilio (3 syl.), son of Actius IV,, 
Marquis d’Este and of Cunigunda, a 
German, King of Carynlli'ia. He led 
on army of 5, (MX) men from Gcnnany, 
but two-thirds wore slain by tlie Pendaiis, 
Ho vrm noted for liis broad shoulders 
and ample chest. Guolphu was liiua]do*H 
uncle, and next in coimnaiid to Godfrey. 
{Tasso : Jcrmalem JMn'eredj iii.) 

Gualplw and OhlbolUneB. Two 

g^at )>artios whose conflicts make np 
the history of Italy and Gennany in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 'Guelph is tho Italian form of 
Jrelfr, and Ghibelline of Waiblhtgai^ 
and the origin of these two words is this; 
At the battle of Woinsburg, in Siiabia 
(1140), Cdhrad, Duke of Franconia, 
milled his followors with the war-cry 
JlieWniblingm (his family estate), while 
Henry tho Lion, Duke oi Baxony, used 
the cry of Hie Jf^elfc (tho family name). 
*]^e Ghibolliiios supported in Italy the 
side of tho Gqrman erojierors ; the 
Guolpiis opposed it, and support^ the 
cause of tlie Pope, 

GueB'doten (3 syl). A fairy whose 
mother was a human being. One day 
^hig Arthur wandered into the valley 
of St. John, when a fairy nalaoe rose to 
view^ and a train of ladies conducted 
him to their queen. King ttiUiur and 
Guen'di^eu feu in love wim eadh other, 
and the fruit of their illicit love was a 
daughter named Gyneth. After the 
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lapse of three months Arthur loft Guen'- 
dolen, and the deserted fair one offered 
him a parting cup. As A^rthur raised 
the cup a drop of tho contents fell ou 
his horsey and so burnt it that the liorse 
leai)ed twenty feet high, and then ran 
in mad career up the hills till it was 
exhausted. Arthur dashed tho cup on 
the ground) tlie contents burnt up every- 
thing they touched, the fairy |Milac6 
vanished, aud Guen'dolou was never 
more seen. This talc is told by Sir 
W^ter Scott in The IWidalof Trier tnain. 
It is called Lyulph^e Talc^ from canto i. 

10 to canto ii. 28. Qynkth.) 

“ IIoi* inothor wuh of liiiinan birth, 

Hit Hire m tienlo of tho o»rch, 

In dftys of old dmMned to prosldi^ 

O'er lover's ^viles and lHniut.> 's jirlde: 

liriilai of Triermant, il. 3. 

Ouendoloe'M, daughter of Goriu'eus 
and wife of Locrm,cSou of Briito, the 
legendary king of Britain. She w^aa 
divoi-ced, and ijocriu married EstriUUs, 
hy wliom he already had a daughter 
named Sabri'na. Gucndolce'iia, greatly 
iiidigiiunt, got together a large anny, 
and near river Stour u battle was 
fought, in which Locrin was shun. 
Gueudolm'na now jLssumed the govern- 
inoiit, and one of her iirst acts wns to 
throw both Estrildis and Sabri'na into 
the river Severn. (Ocoji^tf : Jtrit, Hist,, 
ii. chu]»8. 4) 6.) ^ 

Gnenev^r, {tSee Guinevem.) 

GuarUla, improperly (tw'riUa wars, 
means u ]H)tty war, a iHirtisivu conflict ; 
and tlie parties are called Guerillas or 
Guerilla chiefs. Spanish, ffurr^ra, w'ar, 
'Dio word is applied to the anued InuuUi 
of peasants who carry ou irregular war 

011 their own aooouut, especially at such 
time as tlieir Govenmieut is contoudiug 
W'ith invading armies. 

“ Thf town w’rtK wholly wftiKiiit ilAfendem, and 
tho tfuorillaH innrdorod iiooulu and deatrojeil 
rrotKTty without hindrauce.' — Zwirifia : 
utaU'Sy oiiar. xviii. p (trs. 

Gneii'no Meaohi'no [/A/? Wretched], 
An Italian romance, half chivalrio and 
half spiritual, first printed in Padua in 
1473. Guerin was tho son of MiUoUt 
King of AlWnia. Ou the day^^f his 
birth his father was dethroned, and the 
cliild was rescued ^ a Greek slave, aud 
called Mcsohiiio. When he grew up he 
fell in love wntli the I^iicoss Eiiae'na, ,, 
sisUtr of tho Greek Emperor, at Con- 
stantinople. 

Gnaw (/). A peculiarity of ^ tho 
natives of Now Engtwd, U.S, Arnica. 

Gueat, The VftqrnUful Guest was 
the brand fixed by Pnilip of Macedon on 


a Macedonian soldier who had been 
kindly entertained by a villager,^ aud, 
being asked by the long what he could 
give him, requested the farm and cottage 
of his entertainer. 

Guaiuc. l.es Gueux. The ragamuf- 
fins. A nickname assumed b^r the first 
revolutionists of Holland in 1 665. It arose 
thus ; When the Duchess of Parma made 
inquiry about them of Count Berlaymoiit, 
he told her tliey were the scum and 
offscouring of the people’^ (//■/» 

This being made public, the piirty took 
the name in defiance, and from tliut 
moment dressed like lioggurs, substi- 
tuted a fox’s tail in lieu of a featlicr, 
and a wooden platter instead of a brooeb. 
They met at a public-house wliich had 
for its sign rf co^ crowing these words, 
Vtvfl ks Gueux par tout le moude ! (See 
Moiletf : Dutch Republic, ii. 6.) 

V llio word gueux was, of course, not 
invented by Berlaymout, but only ap- 
plied by him to tho deputation referred 
to. In Spain, long before, those who 
opposed the Inquisition wert? so called. 

N.B, The revoltors of Gnieiino os- 
Humod tho name of Katc^'s ; those of 
Nonnandy Barefftot; those of Beaiisse 
aud tSoulogno Woiff/cn-paUcus ; and in 
tho French Itevolution the most violent 
wore termed Sausvuiottes, 

Gngner. A spear made by the dwarf 
Eitri and given to Odin. It never failed 
to hit and slay in battle. ( 77tc Rdda.) 

GnL Lc Gui (Prencli). Tho mistle- 
toe or Druid’s plant. 

G^de'rins. The elder son of Cym- 
bcliiie, a logcudary kiiig of Britain 
during the reign of Augustus ('a^sar. 
Both Guiderius and his bi-other Arvir’- 
agus were stolen in infanof' by BelaTius, 
a banished nobleman, out of revenge, 
and were brought up by him in a cave. 
When grown to man^s estate, the Itomaiis 
invaded Britain, and the two young men 
BO distinguiBlied thomseWes that they 
were introduced to the king, and Belarius 
related their history, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth says that Guiderius succeeded 
his lather^ and was slaiu hy Hamo. 
{jShahispefirp : Cgmbcline,) 

GiiI4mi {pton, gheed). Contraction of 
guidons, A corjis of French cavalry 
vrhich carries the guidon, a standard 
borne by li^it horse-soldiers, brood at 
one end and nearly pointed at tlic other. 
Tlie corps des Guides was organised in 
1796 by Namleon as a personal body- 
guards in 1^6 several padrone were 
created, bbt Napoleon UL made the 
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cori)8 a i>art of the Imperial G 4 iaril. 
(ireirt (lore must be taken not to confound 
the (i aides with the Gardes, us they are 
totally distinct terms. 

Guido, sumained the Savage ^in Or- 
laudo J'\inoKo)y son of Coustantia and 
Anion, therefore younger brother of 
Kinaldo. He was also Astolpho’s kins- 
mhu. Beiiif? wrecked on the coast of the 
Aina/ons, he- was doomed to fipht their 
ten male champions. He slew them till, 
ami was then compelled to marry ton of 
the \mnzons. He made his escape with 

e'ria, liis favourite wife, and joined the 
army of Cliarleniaguc. 

Gnldo FranolMhlnL A reduced 
nobleman, who tried to repair his for- 
tuno hy mi4p>mg Pompilia, the putativo 
child of Pietro *uid Violdiito. When 
th(i marriaffo was consummated and the 
money w'cure, Guido ill-treated Pietro 
and Violantc ; •whercujKm Viobuitc, at 
confessiouj assertisl that Pompilia was J 
not her child, but one she had brought'^ 
up. the offspiinc of a Homan wanton, 
and she ajipUed to the law-courts to 
r<i<v)vcr her money. When Guido hearrl 
• this lie was furious, and so ill-trcabid 
his wift5 that slio ran away under the 
protection of a young canon. Guido 
pursued the fugitives, overtook them, 
and had them arresttid ; whereupon the 
canon was suapcmled for three years, 
and Pompilia sent to a conveut. Here 
her hcaltli g.'vc way, and as the birth of 
a child was ex];ectea, she was permitted 
to leave the convent and live with her 
putative iiai-nuts. Guida went to the 
house, murdered all tb*o, and was 
executed. {Ih’ou'Hiftg : The und 

the liooH.) 

GuUdhalL The hall of the city 
guilds. Her^aro the Court of Common 
Council, the Court of Aldermeti, the 
Chaml>crlaiii*fl Court, the police court 
presidefl over by an aldeniuui, etc. The 
' ancient guilds were friendly trade socie- 
ties, in which each member paid a certain 
fee, called a guild, from the Baxou gxldan 
tto pay). Tliero w^s a separate guild 
tor each craft of itn^iianoe. 

[iftnldl simifleil amoiig tbe |4 aio>iw a 
fratfrrnitj*. fnmi tUe verb (to 

IBii ), pvoT)' la'in itaid liis iharc!.-^--irtarJls- 

Woric; CommerUaneSt Imok i. ii. 474 

(notrj. 

GiiUl 0 tiiie (3 syI.), So named from 
Joseph Imiace Gnulotin, a Fremiti phy- 
sician, who proposed its adi^Uon to pre- 
vent unnecessary pain (17*m-16i4h 

V It was faci^ously called ^*HcUlo. 
Guillotin or “ Guillotiifa dancditer.’' 

It was introduced April ’Joth^lTOl^ and 

86 


is still used in France. A previous in- 
slrumoid iiiventtid by Hr. Antoine Louis 
was caUe<l a Luuisetto (3 syl). 

The Maidkn ( 7 .r.), introduced into 
Scotland (1666) by the ll^^gout Morton, 
when tho laird ot PeuuicuLck was to be 
l\pheade<l, was a similar instrument 
Discontinued in 1681. 

“ Tt WH« blit tliifi very duv flmt flic dniialitcr t»\ 
M. do UiiilloUri Ivan by Ikm' m 

the KAiimifll A^Hcnib].\,nn<l ii. i^lintibl iivoiKni.i i>«* 
ciillcd ' MiulcnioicifJlo Uunbitln."’‘-i>uma4i ; T/ia 
OouHten* tilt Chartiy, cUttp. x \ ii. 

Guinea. Sir Ilobcrt Holmes, in 1666, 
oaptured in Schelling Bay 160 Hutch 
sail, containing' bullion and gold-dust 
from Cape Coast Castle iii Guinea. This 
rich prize was coined into gold pieces, 
stamped witii an elepliant, and caJied 
Guineas to memorialise tho valuable 
capture. (Sec Dnjdvn : Aanm Mira- 
btheJ) • 

Oainea. Tlio legend is M. B. F. ct If. 
Ilex. F. 1). B. L. H. S. R. I. A. T. ct E. 
— Magme Britaniiim, Franuim, ct Hiber- 
niir Rex ; Fidci Defensor ; Bruns viceiisis, 
Liineiiburgonsis Dux ; Sacri Romani Im- 
perii Arclu Thesaurarius et ElecUir. 

V Oiiini'A-plcrr** 2 i» w<»rc flmt rnitifd In 
And dNoiintiniHHl in 1KI7 Tin* «'nci‘iM*rn coiiM'd 
lo H(’ur> V]]. In iiHti wAhdHpliimtb) the 
but r«>**<>in(>d iJi IHI.\ rionii ufU'i' vihi(;li ii dmiiincod 
tho cutiicn. Ot course, 9im. is a tn.'itcr dcciiiuil 
CU4U limn :il«. 

Guinea-dropper. A cJioat. The 
term is alKuit equal to thiinblo-rig, and 
alludes to an ancient cheating dodge of 
dropping counterfoit guineas. 

Guinea Fowl. So collod because it 
was brought to us from tlie coast of 
Guinea, i/nicro it is very common. 

*'N(>fw{fiifitHn6lii|r their hanih (Tv . . , r like 
tho *Tlicy Are exL'cUent jAyerv. hiuI 

enoirtumw dovourorti iif iuiM30Ui."—i1. tj.JiUtc^eH: 
My Mirm of Jidiyewoud, chap* Ui. p. IHX. 

Gniaoa-lien. A oonTtestui who ui 
won by money. 

“Kre .... I wimhl ilrowii tor tli« hive 

ni A GiiineA'tH'A, I would cIiauuo my itunitinity 
with A ImlMNOi, '-^SHaktunifaro POtkiita^ h tt. 

Gttineapig (Stock Exchange term). 
A gentleman of suffidetit name to fonn 
a bmt who allows himself to Im put on 
a directors’ list for Die guinea am hmch 
ptbviAed for tho Ixmrd. {Sec Fi/)ATE|ui.) 

Guiaeapig {A\ A midsbipmati. A 
gnineaing is tieither a pig nor a native 
,of Guinea ; so a middy is neither a sailor 
nor an officer. 

“Ul* had A I«tt4>r from the CAptain irt the 
rmUmaxi, oftorintf yuu a 7tmh an Ooitml ah 
KuiiiCApiff. or utiOAtiunuAS.'*— Cupumi Mtnvyttl : 
/'o«r JotfA, cbAjit. xxxi. 

7 A special juryman who is paid a 
gruinea a case ; auo n miHiary oJhcer 
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aftfiipnod to sonic spcciiil duty, for wliiidi 
lie rw'oivcs a guinea a day, are sometunes 
80 called. 

Gnineapls (//), in the Anglican 
(Jhurch, IN a clergyman without cure, 
who takes oci'aHional duty lor u guinea 
a Bcnnoii, hcwidcft liis travc'lling cxjM'nMcs 
(second cIush) and hishojunl, if rc(|iiired, 

Onln'over, or ratlicr (iifftuhttnia'nt 
(I syl.K Daughter of Lcoilogiuiince of 
1 ‘-am 'cl yard, the most boautif ulof women, 
and wife of King Arthur. She enter- 
tained 11 guilty luiBsion for Sir Lauiic'olot 
of fhe Luk(‘, one of the knights of the 
Ihuind Table, but (luring the alisencc of 
King Arthur in his (Xpcditioii agaiiiKt 
Ijco, King of tlu^ ItonuiiiM, she “ married” 
Nbulied, her husTiatul’s n(']du»w, whom 
Ive had left iu (‘hiirg(^ of the kingdom. 
Soon as Arthur heaiil thcu'of, lio ha**- 
teried ])ack. < i iiJiievcr tied from York and 
t«s)k the T(‘il in the nunnery (d' JiiliUK 
the Martyr, and Modrerlstl Ins forces ju 
j'lTay at ram'bula, in (’oniuall. lleieu 
desperate battle was fought, iu whicli 
Moilred was slain and Arthur mortally 
'vwaindcd, (iiiincver is genera lly called 
the *• grcy-<\veil : ” she was huriod at 
Meigh*, ill Strathmore, nud her name 
has i»ec<une tlie synonym of a W'^auton 
or adultercHa. (iiruff'irfj : Jirit, 

X, 13 .) 

" TluU w'i« fv wnitiHii when (3ue''n (Jninev«*r of 
Ilnluin lliih* wiault. - ShnUmpmm: Ia v h 

jMhiiU$'‘n LoHt, \\ , 1 . 

Guln'ovore (3 Ryl,). Teunysoirs 
Jth/fi represcuta her aa loving Sir l.,anco- 
lot* ; but one day, wlioii they won) 
liiddiiig faivw'ell, lilodnHl tracked them, 

and brought lus creatures to the base- 
ment of the lower for testimony.^’ Sir 
Lancelot hurled the follow to the ground 
and got to horse, and the quoim fled to 
a nunnery at Almesbnry. Gunt- 

EVElt.) 

Cuingelot. * The boat of Wato or 
the fnlber of Weland, and son of 
Vilkinr, in wliich he crossed over the 
nine-ell deep, railed Gnvnmmud, with 
his eon upon hie shoulders, ((ifea/nfi- 
utwian inyth&iiHfy.) • 

OttlMu'do. Thfi Jitdh of Giiimndo, 
Five monster statues of antiquity, to 
mark the sc^o of Cosaar’s victory over, 
tho younger Pompey. 

OiiUio% llQtto : ” ehtu'uii »vn 
on the standards of the Due do Guise, 
wdio put himself at tho heaid of the Ca- 
ttioUc League in the sixteenth century, 
mcaiiL Mv tuni will come/* 


GnAtar (Greek, Idhara : Latin, ri- 
fhnra; Italian, vhitarra ; French, V<'o'- 
fmr, Tho Greek kithar is the Hindu 
eha-tar (Hi.v- 8 tring<<). 

(tuiiai. The ))est i)].i 3 'ers on tliis 
instrument liavo been Giiiha'iii, iSfir, 
/oechi, .Stoll, and Horetzsky. 

Gulos [red]. An heraldic temi. The 
most liononrahle heraldic colour, si'g- 
iiifviiAg valour, justice, and veneration. 
Hence it was given to kings and princes. 
The i-oyal livery of Kngland is gulos or 
scarlet. In horaUlry ex)»ressed by ]ver- 
p(>udicular jiarallcl lines. (JVutdan,* ///laA, 
rose; French, yutHlf\s^ fhe inouMi and 
throat, or the red colour thereof ; Latin, 
//aA/, the throat.) 

“Witli »nioi*ft l-lootl piiiit lb** riiiMnd. 

KuU*H *' • 

Shnkt'itif'tirr : T-niini of u ‘ n :i 

“ Aiul ilir"\i wjtrui toiliv mm Mnldin.-s fill 
Utah-, l.n'ojftt 

Gules Of August (FA/ ). The Isl of 

August (from liUtiii, ////A/, tlie tliruat\ 
the entraiico into, or Jirst <ljiy ol tbai • 
month. {Whavhtu : J.air /,r,nni/t,y. .’J.’IJ.) 

V August 1 is Lmimas Day, iKiuarler- 
d:i 3 ' in bh'Otland, and half-( 2 narler-d:i 3 ’ . 
in Kngland. 

‘‘■‘(UU’i Anirnflt.i ‘ iiiilmm AMinisil lo 

U'AicoiHl, 111 hUitiiM 1 1 1 V II >1 ( M Ilf 

nagnim cmtiroh' /U‘n tltln4 ott»t ir», ixn 

Auomti,*' -Itucitnut : Uioamrunn Mtiuviih , \ ol iii. 

1 >. wa}. 

(“ UohcilJiy (lien Minis, ijiii qiniulcnnin 
n««clnie i :kl»ieUiu proxin.v o\i lint ’ --Vul . i> u'l 
e.'il J.J 

Gnlt A man that goes in for honour 
nt Cambridge — i.e*. a nmthematienl de- 
gree -is somi^imcs too bad to be cbissed 
with the lowest of the throe classes, and 
yet has shown sutHcicut^'meht^to pass. 
When the list is made out a lino is drawn 
after the classes, and one or two names 
ore appended These navies nro in the 
gulf, and those so honoured are gulfed. 

Iu the good old tiiucs tliese men were 
not qiiafitied to stand for the classical 
tripos. 

'‘The ranks of our mralrhrwd arc mprlietlTiy 
youihi! Hhom.ni llio verv l•ef^ nicinful cxAml- 
lu'Vh Ua\e nuMKl from lUe n^rj ixni'** ‘if ' H»n’k * 

In ilic cotniwutivo ptnulistf of Uu* ‘Ouil*”-- 

iMUirdaf^ JtetietK. 

A grtM gviXf Axed. An iropassablo 
sopoxatioii or divergence. From the 
}iara 1 >l 0 of Dives and Lassoras, in the 
third Qeepel. (Luke xvi. 26 .) 

Gulf StrwBL The stream which 
issues from the Onlf of Mexico, and 
extends over a range of 3,000 miles, 
raising the temperature of the water 
throimh which it passes, and of the landa 
agaiiSt which it flows. It washes the 
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shores of the British Isles, mid nftis up 
the coast of Norway. 

“ It Is fninul that The ainnuiil <if lieat tmnaferreil 
ll^ (lieiiiilf Ktreuiii lioin tMiuitDiial roKT'>i‘S into 
ihoN4>rt(i ATlaiitic . . miikiimiIh d* no l(a>n tlwO) 
oiit'-llfih i-Hit of the rntu'e hml hr Hit* 

North AtiaiitU'.”-' 2'. CioU; t'UMiUi <Tlul TOHC, 
t'liUli. i- ]>• 

Gn’llstaa [ffardnt of Tlio 

f^inoTis reciieil of moral senUmccs hy 
h'tiadi, the poet of Shiraz, who died 121)1. 
(I’ursiaii, j/Aft/, a rose, aiid'^tm, a regiou.) 

Gnll (rhymes with dutl). A dupo, 
one easily cntuited. Bejan.) 

• “ Tlir> moat notoruma ftot k and gull 

Thatrn iiivoui ion playrd on." 

Shaketptunt : Tu'd/lh JVif/AT, \ . 1 . 

GulUvor The hero of 

the famous Trtm;U luio Screyal Mnriott 
\ationn uf the H’orld^ bt/ On ltWvi\ 

Jimt a Sifyfft'uti, ami then a (-aptain af 
aernud Shi px, i.o. to Lilliput, Brohdiii/?- 
iiii", I.apu'ta, and the Houyhiihnms 
{irhiii~inms)y wnINai ly Dr. Swift, 
Dean of St. 1\» trick's, Iremnd. 

Gulna'ro (2 syl.), afterwards eallcd 
Kali'll, queen of the harem, and faiit'st 
of all fill’ slaves of Siyd She 

» was ri"*(’ue<l from the flatniiig patacc hy 
Lord Coiirail, the eorsair, mid W'hou fhu 
corsair was iinpri.sonod roleai«(Kl him 
and miirderod tho Sultau. Tlio two 
esi-apTal to the Pirate’s Isle ; but wfiuii 
Conrad foiuid that Hedo'r^ his be- 
trothed, w'ns dead, he oud Guliioro left 
the island secretly, and none of the 
pirates over kiujw whera they went to. 
The rest of the tale of Oulnare is under 
the new name, Kaled (jBpron: 

2'hv Corifatr,) ^ 

Gummed ^(1 syl.}. JId frt& like 
gmnmeA rclrei or (fnumed taffeig. Velvet 
and taffeta were sometimes stiffimed 
with gum to make them **sit bettor,^’ 
but, lieiug veiT stiff, they fretted out 
quickly. 


Gmnivtioii. Wit to turn things to 
■ocouiit, capacity. In Yorkshire we 
hear the phi#w}, I oauua gaum it 
(understand it, make it out), and gaum- 
tion is the capacity of undentanding, 
etc. (Irish, ganiah, some, euteness.) 

“ liioutfh with thesulen- 

dour of ui« placse, fsUh he luul ummA enMU«h not 
to lei go Ills Jrofgw 

issi (Loughlfltah). 


Gumpiwtt. A noetrum mn<di in request 
by paintere in search of the supposed 
** lost medium ” of tho old masters, and 
to which their unapproachable eaceUunce 
is ascribed. The medium is made of 
gum mastic andJUnsoed^oil. ^ 

Qmau (Wdi^ytrU) agun^ 


Tannoks and Rinrm 

Armyiro uq f/nu . A WTough t-mui run - 
non, usually brcech-loadiug, having an 
irou-hooned steel inner tube. Designed 
by Sir William AniiBti’ong iu 18<54, ami 
omcially tested iu 1K61. 

• JinJieUi ri^rs. liiveuied by Pritebett 
at tho Eullold factory, adapted iu the 
English aimy 18*32, and converted into 
Bnidi'r brooch- loaders in ISGG. 

Oat hug gun, A iiiachino gun with 
parallel narrols aboutaciiintml axis, ouch 
having its own lock. Capable of being 
loaded and of disohargiiig 1 .(H)0 shots a 
minute by tuniing a crank. Named from 
tho inventor, Dr. H. J. U ailing. 

Kmpp aun. A eanuou of ii^t stool, 
made at Knipp's works, at Ebbou, in 
PruHsiu. 

Laacmirr gun, A cannon having a 
slightly ellipticak twisted Imii'o, mid a 
conoid (2 syl.) projectile. Naiued from 
tho inventor. 

r#//r, Invented iu lR4t), and 
adopted in tho English army iu 
Named after Claude Miuiil, a Preiich 
ofliccr. (IK10-187U.) • 

AVin/tfr ryU', Invented by Jacob 
Snider. A brecoh-loader adopted by tho 
British (iiATmment in 1888. 

Hlutivorth gun. An EngliHli rifted 
ilroarm of hexagonal bore, and voiy 
rapid twist. Coiistnioted in 18*57. Its 
competitive trial with the Anustrong 
gun in 1804. Named after Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, tlie inventor (1803-1887). 

ffWirirA infant (Thti). A British 
3f3-ton rifted muxKlo-loading caanon, 
having a steel tube hooped with wrought- 
iron coils, Constructeil in 1870. \St:o 
B80¥r3rBKB8,#flTIlAILL£U6E, otc.) 

Gun. A breech ^loading Qtm. A gun 
loaded at the breocli, which is then 
closed \igjk screw or wedgc-blook. 

Evening or sunwt gun. A gun ftred 
at sunset, or about 0 o’clock p.m. 

CHm CottML A highly explosive 
compound, pr^Mired by saturating cotton 
with nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Gw XoMir. Money bsucil in Ire* 
landsby James II., made of old brass 
eaoiions. 

Qua Soom* A room in the after* 
part of a lower gun-deck for the accom- 
modatiou of junior ofliceni, 

Qtw PinufiBS. 

Ke't a great gun. A man Of noi% 

Son of a gm, A jovial fellow. 

Sure 09 o gm. Quite cerUdn. It is 
as certain to batmen os a gnu to go off if 
the t^er Is puMU 
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Guns. To bhnr To bo 

vcM V boihloTous and windy. Nowy and 
boi^ti'iouH Hs llio roport.s of gji'at 

'In run f/t<a>/ froni tlinrmrfi f/ifliN. To 

0. 1t, thoir own words; dosoit what is 

IhmI down us a prinaplo. Tlio allusion 
is nhVKUiS. ‘ 

“’ISic lioN MiiM'Hl mmiM I)/ onrHr* mil 

t\\\ i> loiiuilinr s'liiin.’’ yimttnilh (\utniiu FiSi , 
l-i'}. 1 ' lu'f. 

Gunga (|»ronouiic<' 'Jlie 

poddi'Hs of tlic (biuffos. lUshox* llola'i* 

calls tbc liver by this iiitinc. 

Gllimor. Ktfisinff th* fjinunr''s tlantjh- 
tn\ JJciii}^ llof^^cd on boarrl sliiji. At 
one time hoys in the Itoyiil Navy who 
were to he tlo^^cd wcie tii'st tii’d to the 
biia rh of u cannon. 

Gunpowder Plot. 'I’hc in-ojcct of a 
ft'W itoinan ( 'ntholics d.o di'Stroy Jaiin-s 

1. wilh the Lonls and Coiiiinons as- 

s^'iiihlcd in tho fjonsi's of I Virliarnetit. on 
till' ofli of N<»vcmlM'r, mod. If was to 
1)(‘ doin' b\ means ol ^uii|»o\vth‘r wlnai 
tlic kni^; went in I'or.-.on to open Parlia- 
ment. Kohl'll t‘at<‘s))V oii^onalid the 
]»lot .’Mid (iiiy Pa vvke.s undertook to lire 
the ;'.u'n»o\\der. (<\r l)\.NAMni; S vn'U- 

1»A\ ) 

Cimtor*a Chain, for land suiveun", 
is VI) named fioiu Pdnuind (lunter, il.s 
mvetiOir It ii slxt)-six 

feet lon<T. and di\ idl'd into oiu'*hinidred 
links. A *, ten .s«(u.ire i-lKiins inaki' an 
•leie. it follows that an aero eontauis 
lUd.UOU si(ua:v links. 

.hittniarf t<t Aeeording to 

ineasnreinont hy (.iunter’s chain. 

Giintlior. Kinitf Iinrirniidy and 
111 other «if KiieMrhiM. He rc'^dved to 
wed HninhiM, the martial i[neeu of Iss- 
land. who had made a vow that iiom) 
should win lier who could iilit sui’|>aj»s 
lior ill Ihret' trials of skill ami htienju:th. 
'The lirst was luudin^ a sjiehr, the second 
throw iu;^ u atone, and llm third was 
iitm[unj^. Tlie spear could .scarcely ho 
lifted hy three, men. Idle quoni hurled 
it towanl-^ tJimther, when Siefjffricil. in 
]»is invisible cloak, reversed it, hurled it 
hack ai^ain, and tlie queen was kuoeked 
down. The stone look twelve brawny 
(dminjiions to carry, but Brunhild lifted 
It on niuh. Hung it twelve fathoms, ami 
jumped l>^^Yona it. A^ain the unseen 
Sicefrietl came to his h-iond’« resciw, 
tiling the fttono still farther, tuid, he 
le.iped, liorci Gunther with liim. The 
queen, ovennaiitend, exclaiiued to hor 
Bcbjects, “1 am no more your mis- 
tress ; you are Giiuthor's " liegemen 


r>r ,4 

f HOW' vii.). After the marriage 
the inasriiline nnihl hehaiiul w> ohstic- 
KToiisly liiat Gunther had again to a \ ail 
lirnself of liis friend’H aid. Siegfried 
entered tlie chainhcr in his clond-cI(*ak, 
and wrestled w'ith the linde till all lier 
sticngth was gone ; then he dte>v a ring 
fiotn lier fingi-r, and took away lier 
giislle. After W'hich he left, lier, an\l vhe 
iKa'iime, a suhinissive wife. Gtintlu'r, 
with uiqiuiilouiihle ingratitude, A\a.v 
irivy to the iiiurder ot his friend ami 
>rot)icr-in-law, and was himself .vl.dn 
in the dungeon of Kt/el’s palms' hv his 
.sister Kriemhi Id. In history fliis Ibii- 
gniidian king is called Gun'tacher. ( ’i/'w 
A th(‘iuntfrn~JtU‘(t.) 

Gurgoilfl. {Sir GAitaouiLLi:.) 

Gurmo (2 'syk). The Celtic Cer'he- 
riis. While the world lasts it is fastened 
at the month of a vast, cave , hut at the 
end of the worhl it will he let loose, 
when it will attac'k T^r, tlie wur-g'd, 
and kill him. 

Gurnoy Light. ( ■*' ^ rirDi;.) 

Guthlfto {SI \ *.f ( ‘row land. I.im'oln- 
slme, is reprcscntcil in Clin.vli in ait :iv u 
liei nut punishing tlriiioii,s u ith a v<'ourge, 
or consoled hy^ angels while demons 
tonnent liim, 

Guthrum. Sthft of Huflamn, or 
f>ihn of (I tilin' Hitt'. l.t(/o\ h’liie siKcr 
wav ut one time so called, been use the 
chief gold and silver .smillis of London 
resided Iheie in the thiiteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The hall of the 
Goldsmiths' C^^npany is still in the same 
Un ahty. {Ilila/ : Munnm n^u Oi/dltullu'.) 

Guttapercha. Hie juice of the 
jiiercha-tjeo {isonmttirii f^nrlm) of the 
familY calleil iSapotanv. .xTlu' jiercha 
trees grow' to a great heipht, and alMuind 
in all the MaliuH*a lahinds. 'J'he juice is 
obtained by cutting the liark. tiutta- 

i icwhii W’Uh' brought over hy Dr. William 
ijoiitgonicrie in but^artieles made 

of tliis resin were known in Kurojie some 
time before. (I#ntii^ a ilrop.) 

Gutter. Out 0 / th^ fruflrv. Of low' 
birth ; of the street- Arab class one of 
the submergciL 

Gutter camdrea. Street Arabs. 

Gutter X<aiie (Liuidou). A comip- 
tiiui of Guthurun Ltvnc, from a Mr. 
Guthunin, Ooderounc, or Guthnmi, 
who, as Stow inform*! us, ** iK>s6essod 
the chief jiropcrty therein/’ 
Gcthmpm.) 

^ U gnes ttoten Gutter Lane, He flpeuda 



Guy 


Gyneth 


ri05 


evgrythiujr on Ids strinach. 'J’ho*idii5' *** 
lK'U\eoii (luftrr Lane, Ixjudtm, ami 
fjnttur (tho iJnoat), preseivcd in our 
word (jntlmal (a throat letter). 

Ony. I’he iin\»n' or iiamird was tho 
anrient Scoteh miiiuinor, who played 
heft^re Yulo; hence our wonla yai.vr, 
tUsfjHm\ etc. 

Guy {Thomas), Misor and phikn- 
thropjst. Iltj aiuiiHsed aii iintneiiHC for- 
tune in 17‘i0 hy siieculatioiis in tho 
Soiilh Sea St K'k, and o»vo £*i38,2tJ2 to 
,fonnd and eiid<i\v (iny’s Ifosjiital. 

(iuy Fav^kes, or (luido l'awk(^«, Avont 
under tlie iionie f)f John _Johnfitoiie, tho 
seivant t)f Mr. Pen*}'. 

Guy, Earl of Warwiolc. An An^lo- 
IXini^h luuo of wonderful piiLssaiuje. 
lie in h»vo with fair Pliclis or Felh-e, 
nho refiiaed <<i li.-,ti-n to Ids suit till he 
h,id distiie^MiiMlied himself hy knij^htly’ 
ileeds. First, he rosened tho daughter 
of the EinjuTor of (hTinany ‘‘from 
many a vaUant kid^jlil , ” theti ho W'Oiit 
U» ( ireoce to tipht uffainst the Sarai'ons, 
and slew tho douj^hty Coldran, Eliiiaye 
* Kintc of 'r>T<', and the Holdan hinistjlf. 
Then returned lio to Knt^land and 
wedded Plielis; hut in forty days ho 
returned to the Holy Land, where ho 
l eileerned Earl Jornm out of inihon, slew 
the {riant Anrarant, and many olhorH, 
He ajrain returned to En{rlaml, and 
sh'w at Winchtster, in wiifflo coiiihat, 
Colhronde or tVdbrand, the Danish 
mant. and thus redeemed Fnjfland from 
Danish tnhiite. At Winder he slew a 
boar of “jiassini' inifrht and stmi^th.’* 
( til Dnusnier^ Ilealh he slew the ‘^un- 
cow of Diiiisniore, a inonstrons w^ld 
lunl i ruell iHMst.’’ In North iimUjri iml 
he sh’W a ilra^rui “ Iduck as any eole,” 
with lions ])aws, win{p(, and a hide 
which no sword could jiierce. Having 
a<‘hieved all this, he bccjiine a heiinit iu 
Warwick, and hewofi himself a cavo a 
iflilo from tlu^town. Daily ho went to 
hi.s own ca.HtlG, whfire ho w^os not known, 
and heggfKi bread of his own wife 
Pholis. On his doa^-bed he sent Phelis 
a ring, by which she reoomiisod her 
lord, and went to close hia uiiiig eyes. 
(8‘J()-9r)8.) His combat with Cmbraud 
is very elaborately told by Drayton 
(1.)68-1C31) in his PalyaiUon, 

*• i Aui n«t nnr H r <?«y- nor t'olliraiul, 

to iiulu ihofii licfort* me: -^haktsurpeftnc 

Guy-repeo. Gakle, or gtiidinff‘*it>p€S, 
to steady heavy goods while a-hoistwg. 
(S]kiiuish and IPoctugacse from 

ymar, to guide.) 


Gnyon(N/r>. Tli© iiti personation of 
TempeVanee oi^ 8t*lf -government. Ho 
destroyed the witch Acra'sia, and her 
bower, called tho “Bow’or of Bliss." 
His companion was Prudence. {Spvufrv . 
J'iiene Qnrntt'^ book ii.) 

• ’ 1 ‘he word (.Jiiyon is the Sjwnish pviar 
(to guide), and the woril teini»emnco ia 
the Latin tvmpiro (to giud('). 

Gwynn (.Y 7 /). An actress, and oiio 
of tho 0011110410118 of CharleN XI. of Eng- 
luinl (died 1087 ). Sir Walter Scott 
spell ks of her twdeo in Ji-rtrii nj‘ the 
J’t'uk : in elia]). xi. he sjieakH of “ tho 
smart hunionr of Mrs. Nidly ; ” and in 
chai>. 3 cl. Lord t^ui flinch says of “ Mrs. 
Nolly, wit she has ; hit hi*r keep hers«*lf 
warm with it in w'orw' coinjiniiy, for I ho 
cant of HtroIlorH is not language, for a 
prince's chuniher^* 

Gygen' Ring rendered the wearer 
inviMihic. (jygtis, the Jjydian, is tho 
pei'Kon to wdioiii CandairU}** Hhowed 1 is 
wife naked. According to Pluto, (iyges 
descended into a (*hasm of the ouj th, • 
whiTc ho found a hmmi horse ; ojM'uing 
tho sides of tho animal, he found the 
nircoHO of a man, from whoso finger lie 
drew off ii, hiazcn ring whicli rendered 
him invisible, ami by means of this ring 
he entuj'ed into the kingV cliumber and 
niurdercil him. 

“ Whv,ilnl ><ni iMok Unit Will hud (Jx pP i r!iur, 
orilir Ix'Vhihiii ui\ iHiUiluy I 

Jhtuiiitnut itint I'hUrliii ; I'uii MniU n/tfn /<oi, i ]. 

The madh of (itff.H'i, (iVF^'s was a 
Lydian king, who inarnVd SyHBia, tin* 
^oiing wjtlow of (*aiidefilo8. and reigned 
thirty-ciglit years. He umasKsl bih U 
weallii lliat his name hec'.auie pn»ve?)iiaJ. 
(Beigned ii.c. 710-078.) 

Gymnaa'tloB, AHdotic games. Ilio 
word is fftmi ifffuwa’nnuti, a miblic pliieo 
set opart iu Greece for athletic sjairtH, 
Uie actoFH ill which w’eromaked, ((ireck, 
gunmoH^ naked.) 

OsmiAOS'opUists. A soot of Indian 
philoHophers who went about witli naked 
feet mid almost vriiliwiit clothing. They 
livtsl in woods, suhsisted on roots, and 
never niarricMl, Thtw brJicved in the 
trauamigration of souls. iStrabo dividca 
them iub:> Brahmins and Bamans. (Greek, 
yunmu»j nuked; nophtnlU^ sages.) 

iS^wfOBL Natunil daughter of Ouon - 
doUm and King Aillmr. Artlmr^wore 
to Uuciidolcn tiuit if she Xjroughi forth a 
lioy, he should bo Ms heir, and if a girl, 
he would give her in marriage to the 
bruvest knight of hie Mtigdom. One 



Habeas Corpus 


Gyp 


a lirautifiil dtnnH<;] prcsoi^teil 
}»< rsi lf to Riup: Arthur, aud claiiiH'd th« 
juouiL-n* uuulo to (luerMolriJ. Acrord- 
jiiirly, a tfuirittirncMit ^ iirooLaimc^d, and 
thf WimhT K^von to (Syueth. Tlio king 
7 >myoil lii'r ti> drop the warder iHjforcthe 
Cfunhat tiiria'<l to earuost ^^arfaie, but 
(jryiu'th liijughtily refused, and twenty 
kinglits of the Uouiid Table fell in the 
touriiaiiuMit, amfUigHt whom was young 
VaiioC,8onof Merlin. IniiuediiitclyVanoc 
fell, the fonn of Merlin roii6», put a 
to tlie fight, and caus'd llyneth to fall 
info a trance in tlio Valley of St. John, 
froni which mIio whh never to awake till 
Home kiiigld came forwanl for her hand 
UK bravo aft thoso wliich w(n*o ftlaiii in 
flu? toiiniay. Five hundretl years passcMl 
away boforo the spell w'as broken, and 
then JJo Vaux undertook the adven- 
ture of bruiikiiig it. illc ovmcaTiie four 
temptatijms fear, avarice, iileusure, and 
ambition - uhon tryiieth awoke, the en- 
chantment was dissolved, and Cluieth 
hei'ame the brulo of the hold waiTii>T. 

H'uflt'r iSrott : Jindn/ of Trurmnn, 
«‘hap. ii.) 

Gyp. A college servnnt, wliose office 
is that of a genthanan’s valet, waiting 
on two or moM' i-ollegiaiiH in the Vniver- 
sity i)f (’aniliridge. lie ildlers from n 
heil-ruaker, inasmuch us ho does not 
make beds: but lio ruiia on errandft, 
waits at table, wakes m»‘U for nuaniug 
rh,i[)el, brushes tlieir clothe’*, and so on. 
Ills |>eriiiiisitos ure iiuniint r.dile, and he 
is calhsfa gyp (/vd/a/r, (ireek) because 
he preys u])on lus employer like a vul- 
ture. At t^xfonl thf’y are cuIUmI n'uuts. 

Gypsy. (Str Giryy.) 

Gyrtoloon, Gorfaloon, or Jtrjjdron. 
A native of Iceland and Norway, highest 
ill the list of hawks for falcomr. *' Gyr,” 
or “ Ger,*’ is, I think, the Dm ('ll yoT, a 
Mdliu-e. It is ealh'vl the “ vultun*- 
faleoii iKM-auMe, like the vnltuiv, its 
ls*ak is not tootluid. The common cty- 
niologv from hurna, sacml, **b(>oauso 
the Egyptians liclil tbo Jmwk to Iw 
Siiered,’* is utterly worthless. Besides 
G »- falcons, we have Gier-eagles^rLain- 
mer-geiers, etc, {See Ha'WK.) 

Gyromanoy. A kind of divinatiou 
IKafoinnKl by wivlkiug round in a circle 
or ring. 

OytrMh. A nortb-of -England spirit^ 
w'hich, iu the fonn of horse, inul<K or 
largo dog, haunts solitary waj's, and 
somet 11114*8 (Mines ujkvii belated travellera. 

1 reiupnilH'nMl ol UtvsltCs mles, wherem 

lUuKHljt . . . i^pint cnlkM a Gy trash, 

JitcHU Jane Wit 


5or> 


H. This letter represents a style or 
licdgo. it is called iu Hebrew /uth or 
c/itt/i (a hedg<!). 

H.B. (Mr. Dovle, f.itlier of Mr. 
liit-hai'd Doyle, ctmueefed with ruuch). 
'This political caricaturist died 1808. 

H.M.S. His or Her Majesty’s service 
or shij), as H.M.S. Wtllnujlu}!. 

H. t7. Ilanl up. 

Habeaat Corpus. Tho “ Habeas 
Coquift Act^* w^as i)ns.sed iu tlic icign of 
Gharles II , ami uelincd a piovisiiui of 
similar cluiracter in Magna (‘burta, to 
w'liich also it edded certain details. Tlio 
Act provides (i) That any man taken 
to prison can insist that the ]ierson who 
ehurgi'ft him with eriino shall biing him 
bodily before a judge, and state the w'hy 
and W’hereforo lif hia detention. As soon 
aa this is done, the judge is to decide 
whether or not the iiccus<‘d is to bo ad- 
mitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can 
lie imprisoned on mere 8n8]ucion, and 
no one can be left in ))rison any inde- 
finite time at tho caprice of tho pow ers 
that be. Impriftoument, in fact, must be 
(‘ither for punishment after conviction, 
or for safe custody till the time ot trial.] 

(21 It provides Hint everj' person ac- 
cused of crime shall have th«‘ ijucstion 
of his guilt dccideil hy a jury of twelve 
men, and not hy a Goveiiiim nt agent or 
nominee. 

(Jl) No ]>ri.s4ner can l»e tried a fiecond 
time 4 ?ii the Bamo charge. «< 

(I) Every prisoner may insist I’oi lieiug 
examined within twenty days of his 
arrest, and tried by jury the next ses- 
sion. " 

(o) No defendant is to lie sent to prison 
lieyoiul the sciis^ either wdtliiu or without 
the British dominions. 

Tho exact meaning of tho words 7/r- 
is this : YOu oi'c to pn)- 
duce tho body.” Tlmt is, You, th' 
accuser, am to briig before the judge 
the body of the accused, that lie may bo 
tried and receive the aw'ord of tlie co'nrt, 
and yem (the accused) ore to abide by 
the award of Uie judge. 

of Jia^as Coiyus, Wlicn 
the Habeas Corpus Act is susiiended, the 
Crown cat! impnson persons on euepinoit, 
without giving any reason for so doing ; 
the {lerson so arrested cannot insist on 
baing brought before a judge to decide 
wheuifr or not be con be admitted to 
boil ; it ie hot needful to try the pruouer 



Haberdasher 
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lit iho fv^llowiii" assize : oiid the priwinor 
mil v*he t'ontiueil in any prisim the Crown 
chociBtis to select for the purpose. 

Haberdasher, from h»/urirty^ a rlofh 
the Width of which was settled by Mi^fna 
( 'h ill a. A “ ha.p(’rtiis-er ” is Aie seller 
of h:ii)crtas-erie. 

• “ To niivtih (Ian Haint; thm> waufttint her, 

AK hllMJl Htul luTVOIM*!! briltlWT, 

All Ii.il'iTilaslu'r of lOli:ll]^\ar«<H 
111 iiolilics liiiii HUiii‘ gitr>tii> " 

Hntln : J/tuUOran, lii. 2 . 

Habit is Second Natnro. The wise 
SAW of Jn*»o{'*ur;s, tlio cynic. (n.c. 412- 
dJd.) 

: “ Use almost can change 
the stamp of nature (//rtw/W, Hi. 4). 

JiiTHth : “ L* habitude est nne sucondo 
luituic.” • 

J.atui : ‘‘ t^HUft cst optlmns jnngislAjr 

Jtttihin : “ L'abilo e una scconda 
natura.*’ 

Habsbnrg is a contraction of 
llahn'hls - hurtj (^Hawk’s Tower) ; so 
calleil from tlie caHle on ibo right bank 
of the Aar, built in the olerontU century 
by Werner, Disbo]) of Straslmrg, whone 
ueplnav (Wenier II.) was the first to 
usounie tiie title of Count of lialis- 
biirg.” llis gront-gramlson, Albro<*)it 
JL, assumed the title of “ Laudgnif of 
Suiidgau. ’ ’ His gniudson, Albt'ech t IV. , 
in the thirteenth ccutuiy”, laid the 
foundation of the groatiiessof thoHotiHO 
of Ilabsburg, of which the imricrial 
family of Auhtriu are the representatives. 

• 

Haokell’^ Colt. A vast stone near 
Stautis Drew*, in Somersetsluro ; so 
called from a trarlitiou that it wua a coU 
throw’u by »Sir Julm Huutville. In 
Wiltshire tlifec huge stones near Kcunet 
are called the DcvU'n coiCn. 

Hookney Horses. Not thorough- 
iircd, but nearly so. They make the 
iH'st roadsteg), InuitorB. and cairiaf^e 
h( a-si'.H ; tlieir action is sliowy, and their 
jiaco gfKKl. A fui^t- class roadster will 
trot a mite in 2^ minutes. Some Ameri- 
c>an trottei-s will even, esfcecd this record, 
'llie licst liackneys arc produced from 
thorough -bred sires mamd with half- 
bred niarcs. (French, kmvtmk; the 
Homauce wonl 4<«^tfCAsUie Latin equti$ ;* 
Spanish, hactMk.) 

V In ordinary parlance, a hackney, 
hackney-horse, or hack, means a hone 

hacked out’* for hire. These horses 
are sometimes rkjons private hfosesaold 
for ** hacks,’' or worn-out cRmcn-horses, 


ainl chi'up nninuils w'itli broken W'ind, 
broken kiitn^s, or some other defect. 

‘■Tlit^ kiiik'litM tfrell lioriicMl,atH\ flio rotumon 

piiiiiii' mill Diiunit «m liiSil hjukt'thiift Hud 
Belli) iiBeH,''— ii/njfurr. 

Haokum {Captaw). A thick-headed 
hully of Alsa'tia, impudent but cowariily. 
fie was ouoc a sergeant in Flanders, but 
mu from his colours, ainl took rot ugo in 
Alsa'tia, w^hcre he w'os dubbed captain. 
{Sftndtvril : Squi re of A Lmti a . ) 

Kaos L His sword ivas called Quoru- 
Hitcr IfootA/rtadtA J . (<S'cc fSwOBn. ) 

Haddock. According to tnuUtion, it. 
was a liaddock in W’hoso mouth 8t. Peter 
found the sialrr (or piece of money), 
and the two marks on tlic tlsh's neck are 
said to bo the impressions of the apostle’s 
finger luid thumb. It is a ))ity tmit tlic 
person wlio mvcgited this pretty story 
forgot tliut salt-w'atcr hadtlocks cannot 
live in the fresh water of the Lake Geu- 
uesarot. {Hiv John Boby and CuiOtfi'iAN 
Tbaditions.) 

**(i Hiipi'rHiitiMuii (InintN, Pi>ti'r‘M flsli, 

Ilow coiu St tiiou Uorrlo iiinkoMuBfUKlI) 

MftvLluh : tfMlogim [ IMiii), • 

Hades (2 syl.). Tlie pluoos of the 
dopartetl spirit till tlie rosiUToction, It 
may be either Paradise or “ Tarfcafus.” 

V It is a groat i>ity tliut it lias boon 
translated “ licll nino or ten times in 
the common version of the New Testa- 
ment, lui ’’lioir’ in theology iiipans the 
inferno. Tho Hebrew mcul is about 
equal to tho Greek haufUs^ tliat is, a, 
privative, and iflk'iw, to see. 

Ba'dlth [a Tho traditions 

about tho pn^het Mahomet^s sayings 
and doings. Tliis compilation forms n 
supplement h> tho Koran, as the Talmud 
to the Jewish 8t?riptures. Like the 
flewisli GcmtiCru, the Ha'dith was not 
allow'cd originally to Ijh committed to 
writing, blit the chinger of the troditioiis 
iKiing jierverted or led to their 

being jilaced on record. 

HadI* The pilgrimage to Kaa’I^i 
(temple of Mticm), which every Ma- 
hometan fools bound to make oneo at 
least before death. Thoso who iidglect 
to do so might as well die Jews or 
ChristionH. * ’ These pilgrimages are mode 
by caravans well supnlied with wnier, 
and escortcxl bv 1,400 armed imm for 
defence ogafnst origaiids, (Hebrew, hau* 
thb festival of Jewish ^grinuiM to 
Jerusalem.) 

**Thc» HTean tnfltM ot the IfnSsDltriAn 
^islK^s llic dfetvotK iMMlii whet Him htumt ui kecua.'' 

voLI. Cluiv. a.vU. p. rw. 
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Hag ring 
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HadJL A^)il(?Tira, a Malioinftnii wlio 
littH tTiaili) tliw Iladj or pUgriinaRC to tho 
IVophot’H toipb at Mcmi. Kv<‘ry limlji 
IH oiititlod to wear a jfi-eou turban. 

Hcemony. Milton, in hi» HnyM 

hininouy it* t»£ “Bovoroif^i use uJl 

onohaiitnienlH, mildevr, t)laBt, or duni|>.'' 
noleridjfo Bays tho wortl in /irntt/t-omoti 
tblood-wino)» roferH to the blood of 
Jesus Christ, which destroys all evil, 
^rhe leaf, Hflya Milton, “ had nrickles on 
but “ it boro a brijjht f'olden 
tlowor.’’ 'Dw pnv/Lbit nvo the crown of 
thorns, i]u\/loirn' the fruits of sulvution. 

'I'his iiiti)r]>rrbiti<ui is ho in nrcortlance 
witli the spirit of Mdton, that it is far 
profrrablo to the su;'< 4 ehiioii.s that the 
plant ag'rifnony or alyasum w:ih iiitt‘iide<l, 
for why shouhf Milton have diun^ed tho 
name? (tjlroek, htnmtt^ blood.) (Seo 
G4S-<;(18.) • 

Diow'or'iib'fi nscrilnis siinihir ]iowfrH to 
tin*, berl) alyssiiiii, wbirh, as ho says, 
“ kee|M'th man and beast from eiicbaiit- 
luonts and witcbiiiK.'^ 

, Hasmos. A raiij^o of mountains 

Hoparatinjr 'niraco and Mn*'sia, called by 
tlie classic writers foM /fffnms. (tlreek, 
rhrinwn, winter ; Latin, hums ; Sanskrit, 
himif.') 

“OVr liiali TMei'ifi tlioiuv Ikt cmn Hr mIk* lion*, 

O'or fair Kmatli'm s «*\(*r-i'leji»ut’r hIuhc ; 

O'er Ilii'iiiiiH lllll^ with Hiiour* cti nial noMn’il, 

>'or (Mico lior foot lOM'i'otirlinl tin* 

KVourel ’’ lloiHti H 

Hafiod. A (ibelM'rorFire-worsliipper, 
ill love with Ilimla, tho Aiabian omir'a 
daughter, wlK>m ho first saw when he 
entered the palace under the Impe of 
lieiiig able to slay her father, tho tviant 
usurjier of rei-sia. Hu was tin* hauler of 
a band sworn to free tfieir country or die, 
and his name was a terror to flic Arab, 
who looked upon him as siqierhiimaii. 
His rendezvous was betrayed liy a traitor 
eommde, but wdieii tin* Moslem army 
ramu to take hiiy hu flirew himself into 
the fuicied tir(\ and wjuj burnt to death. 

( Thomas Moore,) 

Hifcfli. 'Hie ^oat Poraian lyrist, 
calloii tho ‘•IVi’sian Anacreon” (four- 
♦ ibnth eontury). His oiics aro (mlled 
jf AfUc/A, and ui^ both sweet iuid graceful. 
The wonl hofz (ittaiucr) is a degree 
given to those wlio know by heart tho 
Koran and Iladith (traditioius) . 

HaCt A witcli or sonwess. { Anglo- 
fvixon, hnjtessv^ a witch or hag.) « 

• ii!»w you secret, hlftck, ami nUrtn’jPrht 
link')* ” *' iv. i. 

BCftsan of Trony or Ilavo of Xorwatf, 
sou of Aldrian, liegeman of* tiuulheV, 


Kiiif^ of Burgundy. (Jiinthor inyited 
Siegfried to a liunt of wild boasts, hut 
while tli« king of Netherlaiid .stooped 
to drink from a brook, Hagan stabls'd 
him bi'twecu the shou Idols, tho only 
vulncmblc point in his w'holu bod}'. Ho 
then deposited the dead body at tho 
do<>r of KriemhiUrs eliaruber, that hIio 
might .stumble on it when she went to 
matins, and su]iposo that ho had Imsui 
imirderod by a.ssassins. When Kiiem- 
hild sent to Worrii.s ftu‘ the ‘‘Nibeluiig 
Hoard,” Haguii seized it, and buried it 
st'cretly stanewbere bem'.itb the Ithine,. 
intending bmisclf to enjj)y it. Kricm- 
bild, with ii vii*\v of vciigeamv, mairied 
rU/i'l, King of the Hun**, and after the 
lapse of seven years. invit<’d tin* king of 
Ibirgiiiidy, Hag.iii and many 

()fhers, to the court oi her huslwuul, but 
the invitation was a meio sium* A 
torrihle bifiil W'as stored ni) ni tho 
bamiuet liall, wdiieii ended in the 
slaughter of all the Burgundians but 
two (Hiintlier and Ilaganb who were 
taken prisoners and given to Krn'inhild, 
W’ho cut off both tlieir lieads. H.igan 
lost an ev'<' w'hen he fell upon Waltm- of 
Spain. He was dining on the ehine of 
a wild boar when Walter pelti><l him n ith 
the Imuics, one of winch struck him in 
the eye. Hagan's person is tlius tlesen I ed 
in the great Herman epic 

VVell-iOown mill well •tMiuiocleil wnn (Iifit tc- 
ilovililcil i/iic^i ; 

Lomu won* tiis U*u<j ami s}tii*v\\, mid (lipji mid 

liMvid lilii 1*111*^ ; 

Jill* Imu. Tint uivco was wiMc, willi i,'re> wiis 
i)ii*iJu*d of IjiI*' ; 

M4>.>i| (I'liiltlf L^ti >isnirc, mnl lordly uns l in 
sml." » 

^ Thf Xtbelnttf/en- r.y </, etmi7M ITnC. 

Hagareneu ^yh)- The Mdbi-H are 
so ralliMl, Ixiiug the snp]ioRed oeM'cnd- 
ants of Hugar, Abmlmin’s bondwoman 

‘*8)04 l>iei<ti .... liiitli ofii'ii *i’i*rn n '<‘11 I* II 
qMi'iim; . , . tin* na«uri‘ue miK, ' f«/- 

Ptot iiirt il. liook o il 

Hagya'dah (plur. haffffa’doth). I'lie 
free rabbinical inten>rettttion of Serijn^ 
turo. (Hebrew, httgacd^ t<f' relate.) ^See 
Ffttrar : Life of Vnnst, vol. u. chap. 
Iviii. p. 333.) • 

Hagl. {See Hadj.) 

BagdOMi^ Tangles in the manes 
of wild potiie^ siippcwed to be iiw*d by 
I witches for stirruw. The term is eora- 
moii in the New Forest. Seamen ust* the 
word /nry Vf/vf A to exi)ress those parts of 
a matting, etc., which spoil its gen oral 
uniformity. 

Kaprlng. Thp Fata Morganiv. 
{SrmdimvfiiPi.) 
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Ha-ba (J). A ditoli norviilj? the 
|niijK)SC- of u without hivnkuif' 

the prospect. ^Aiiglo-Su-voii, /<«■/*, a 
IkjIc.) 

Hahnemann {SrimurPi. A Ocnnim 
phvhioiau, who sot forth in hia Ch't/iXuou 
of A/nfu'itir the syf'tcin which ho ralU'd 
“ lioind'oputhy ’’ tl>c ]»riiici jilt's of wliich 
jft-c tiicse : ( I ) that diwitisis are cured hy 
thos*' mcdiciiicfl whicli >vould protinco 
tiic (livcrtHO^ in healthy bodies ; (2) that 
medicines arc to he* simple and not coiii- 
]niinidcd ; (‘i) that doses are to be o?:- 
ce« diiijnrly minute. 

Haldeo (2 s\I.). A beautiful Gieck 
^iil, v\]io found Don Juan when ho \%as 
ci-t asluiie, and icslurcd him to amina- 
tiofl. •“ Hi'r liair was aidMirn, and her 
o\ » s wen* him k as deutli. Her rmdher, 
a Moorish woman tnun Fez, was dcml, 
and Jicr father, Lamhro, u rich Greek 
mate, was*)ivinj»: on one of the t'ye'- 
adc.s. She and Juan fell in love with 
each other during the absi'iua* of Lam- 
hro fioin the ishuid. Gn ins return Juan 
was arrestisl, plju’cd in a gnlliot> and 
sent fioni l)ic island. Haulee went 
* mad and, ai't(>r a ling^'^’ing illness, died. 
{lii/rou : Jhot Jiani^ cantos li. iii. iv.) 

HalL Health, nn exelamation of 
weh’omo, liko the Latin Sithc (Aiiglo- 
SiiNon, /•//, health; hut hail - frozen 
rain IS the Aiiglo-Saxon hfrijt.) 

“All Iiiiil M.iiWclh* llii’l l<* ilifi', tlwiiM* of 
o'la'iiii^' Shnkcirpi'Uitt! Mii*'hrth,i a. 

Hall. To call to. 

'Jo h*ni a ship or an ontnihns. To call 
to those on boaid. ^ 

Hal^fellow-woU-met (A), (tnc on 
easy, familiar tcrnis. (.Vr Jockey.) 

“ Jt 111 f'-JIfiw wrll inci nil ^llrry iind h*'1* 

!• :iiil Hill, if i lui f.ni who h lin^lfr, w Ih/h iinii/* 

•s'l' i/f ; Sftf /,>n»<HUittvn 

Hair, i Mie single tuft is left on the 
hhaven iTowii of a Mussulman, for Mu- 
h(jmet to grasp hold of when drawing 
t^e deceased to I^anuliftc. 

*• Autl f{»ra Hcalii^iiU a Hiiifflc Jnnij fuft of Imlr.” 

Jtyrfm : of Corinth. 

The scalp-lock of*thc North American 
Imliaiis, left on tlie otherwine lNi)d head, 
is for a couqueiiiig enemy to seize Yrheu 
he tears off the scalp. 

Hair (Akahm^s) (2 Sam, stiv. 25). 
AlMnloin used to cut his hair onoo a year, 
and the dippings weighed 200 shekels 
after the king's weight,” i.e. 100 oz. 
avoirdupois. It a^ould be a fine head 
of hair which weighed five oiinceii, but 
the mere dippings of Absalon^s lioir 
weighed 43,8 W"*^iils (more than lOO 


oz.). Paul says (I Cor. ^i. 14), ‘M'^oth 
not even nature itself tooidi you, that if 
a man have long hair, it is a shame unto 
him i' ” 

Mrs. Astley, the actress, could stand 
upright and" cover her feet with her 
flaxen liair. 

Bair, Bairs. (Anglo-Saxon, h.rr.) 

The ptratrsi tvt'nfit are often liroivn Inf 
hairs. £vent.s of givnt pith and uionuMit 
are. oftmi brought about by causes of 
appiu'cntly no iuijKirtnnce. 

Kir.li>liii lluwkiiiH'M UiKtoTn of Jl/tM/r, » H'ork nf 
KiMivw lalMim, wuH idiiiiffiMl Into nMi 

\ Kill h> li llHII. 

'Him mnioulili'MMt di-rovcry of irnnilnlinii l‘y 
VmuUiii if4 aMi riliMil to Mu* fall of nit lijijilc fioiii 
a HOC under «liio|| In- was iiuimiu/. 

Tlio iloic UiHMioiiil, iii'Mdiliut li iHriip, floviiroM'd 
tho jKiHOH of Sii Ihjimo No^Moii. will! I i tiaij loon 
tlio loll of liiM I fo. iiairo .'no ) 

A i«]mik. fi'iim a tninllo fiilliniLi; on ii rottarfo llix r 
wai» rill* o:uim‘ nf ilioSriuL Kiio of l.tiTKlon 

A NilliiU ohatiitMl hv ii filh-df (‘tunnbrr. iiinlor- 
iiiUioil tho < oloHiMl iMOior of Aliicronl 

A to.M of ilio Kivnili kiiitf voiM tlio (loiiili of 
Wtllfain I 111* rViiMim'i'or 

‘riic (loiUincnon of Athcnii >vnK liroiurlit ain lU 
hv It on Hullu. Koine witty Aihcuiiin. Ktniok 
with hot iMiuply f.iMj, caileil him a “tiiult.oiry 
eutiilaur.” 

llonic was Hitvcfl from oft|itnrc hy ihi (IiuiIh • 
h> tin* CHokliim Ilf souio Hiu roll iTocNi* 

Ihnflon, III liiiJ tSkru'hr* if Ciomro, mi\k tlnil 
Naiioioon H lo\c for wivr wiiH hlMiitcd In ltti« lio^< 
hood hy thcjaortcnt of a itiiiiil) lirMi^d ninnon 

Tlio cfo of XniioIimiii W’H.H M«\oil from flio“li)- 
fcriiul Miirliiiii‘“ li«*oauho (ioncral ilctiiinod 
.Ioi««]diino n niiniito or rwo lonrranm* In r shnvvt 
after I in; manttor of iCift ptiiin woinon. 

The fatiKiUH “lUO'houKM IMot" miMciirruiil from 
tho iiicri'Kl noiiiionl, Tin* honw in wliioh 
('hallos II, WHH HlKvIiur h:it>|'i*nc(l to mloh llio. 
and tloi kinit wii** ohihrod U> Iravo for Nt‘a 
iiuiikot u little sooner (Ijiin he hiul lutomlod 

the fjrroiil hanker, was a iwijior.nnd lio 
iiiw.t>s asiiiht*!! his riso in life lo hit |<iil>iriK iiii 
a 1*111 in tie* aiioets of I'aiis. 

A Miii|flt< line of Kreilern k II., rel1cei,lnK, not on 
INdith's hnr on the ixaui \ of a Kreni’h nnnisler, 
idnnvtMl VruiK e into ihe Ke^ I'li Years’ War, 

The huention of KlasH is nsi rlhed to son.e 
riKriiiciiiii n e?M(iiilr> lit;luiti[( a ill'.; uii Hie miIhIs 
of the Hi'TihhOl 

7Vie three haire. Wh(*n Ifeynrud 
w'arited ti^get talked alnjut, h(i told M i.ss 
Mag})io, under the prom i mu of fi(*creey, 
that the lion king had given him tliree 
hairs from the fifth legtif the a'rnonm- 
thcfl'ogofi'phorus, ... a liefist that lives 
on the other side of the river Oylixix ; it 
haa five legs, and on the fifth leg there 
are thrt*e hairs, and whoever has thffso 
thrcfahairs will be ydiiug and beautiful 
for ever.” They lutd effect oiilv on tho 
fair sex, and could be given onfy to tlio 
lady whom tho donor married. (*Vi> A'. 
//. Lyttofi : Pityrtms of tfis Jthine^ xii.) 

To a hair or To the turn of a hair. 
To |i nicety. A hairbreadth is the forty - 
eighth part of an inch. i , 

To cotnh ofteU hair the wrong way. To 
cross or vex one by tunning counter to 
one's prejudices, opinions, or habits* 
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jrithout turniuff a hair. Without in- 
dicating any gi^ of fatigun or clibtrogii. 
A Ikuso will ran a certain distance at a 
givfii rate W'ithout turning a )iair. 

the hair. Aguiugt tho grain, 
contrary to iU nature. 

“ ir vouKlumlil (I'^'hi \<)M CO npralnst tlif' Imir <4* 
joiif 1 HhitLnuturt : Mvi ru U iiy.t »/ 

Holr-brolxied. {Sec Ain-nBAn^ED.) 

Balr-tireadtli ’Soape. A vor>' nar- 
row cftcajir from home evil. In mtiiHuro- 
iiient tlie forty -eighth |uirt of on inch is 
culled a “ hair-hreadth.” 

'• VVIuTolii I «|irikr <»f inuMr r;lmnrot», 

Of lino ini^r uci'IUimiim !•> iIm>«| hikI rii'lil, 

Of JiHir-iiri'adth tk'iiift i ilj' iiiuniiiOMf licnilly 
bi't’arii." ttlmhrutpmri . UlUt Uo. i 3. 

Hair Sola, 'riicsn tlliform worms 
1)1 long to tho spei'ies (iori/ius aquatieuny 
fiiuml ill stagnant pools. Their rosem- 
l)lance to wriggling hiftrs has given rise 
to the not uncommon belief that n hair, 
if h'I't ill water for nine ilays, will turn 
into ail eel. 

Bair - Splitting, ravilling alxiut 
, very minute differouoes. {Sec Haie- 

JlKIUDTIl.) 

• iH )i»ort‘ fntiil 1«> plnunpurt' tlmn 

iiiiniiiou to llni' li.iM-mditf im? (h«iiin*iiiMiK.‘* - 
MiilhfUii, illith/fif itttil (hiltoit, clUilK \i 1' ail. 

Hair Stano means boun- 

dary htoiio; a monolith sometimes, but 
erroneously, tennod a Druulical stone. 
{Scut la ad . ) 

Hair by Hair. Ifatr hij hair yon 
n ilf pail uaf the horsr's tail. J'lutareh 
says thut tteito’rius, in order to teach 
his soldiers that ]»ersev<’riiueo and wit 
are lietter tlian brute force, had two 
burst's brought hcfoie them, and set two 
men to pull out their tails. One of the 
men was a burly Jloreules, wdio tugged 
and tugged, but all to uo purpose; the 
(dher w’ns a sharji, w^ascii-fa^cd tailor, 
who plucked one hair at a time, ainidHt 
loars of laiightei^ and soon left the tail 
ipiito bare. 

Hair devoted to Proaorpino. Till 
a lock of hair is devoted to rroserpiue, 
she refuses to release tho soul from tho 
d\iug holly. When Dido mounted the 
f)ineral pile, she lingered in sufFeriiig till 
.liiiio sent Iris to cut off a lock of her 
hair. Thaiiitto.s did the same for Alcestis, 
w hen slic gave her life for her huslnMid. 
And til iiil sacrifices a forelock was first 
cut off from the hciwl of tlio Wetim as an 
offering to tho black queen. • 

Hunc osfo Dnl 

KrtiTtun juMS fore, tiHuie iido civrpurc wlvo,* 

*<10 nil, 01 rtt'xim tTineiii soint . . . 

. . . Himu* in YoniOB \ IU riH'i'jMili ' 

tVjrU; .A>if Id, h . :os A 


Hair of a Disaombilng Colonr. 

Ilcil hair is so-called, Irom the inJtiou 
that Judas had icd hair. 

" liomlvui. lliH \or,\ luLit )}• (if tlio d.i-M'iubliiK? 
cdhiiir L)vrf' 

(\'hn. Soinowliiit linoMKT limn .1 u daft's." -- 
Shukf'itptiiit : As iou Lif‘f It. in. l. 

Bair of tho Dog that Bit You 

(//). Simil'm maul’tlafM eanmf/tr. In 
Seothmd it i.s a jKq>uljir belief that a feW 
hairs of tho dog that bit yon applied to 
the wound will present evil conse- 
quences. Ajiplicd to (lunls. it iiicjiis, 
it uvcniiglit } ou have indulged too fmdy, 
take a glass of the ^anlO wine next 
moniing to soothe the nervi H. “ If this 
flog do you bite, soon as out of your bed, 
take a hair of the tad in the munuiig.'’ 
‘•'fakt' ilie liJilr it'isj well wriricn, 

Of I he ihm4>.v whifli jnii re liiiirn; 

Work off one wine lij In** bidihei. 

And one laluiur wiOninDiher , . . 

Cook wItJi cook, and Kirife w iili hIi ife- 
l)aHln(,‘UH u itli InnunesH. wife w iili w ife '' 
Athcnanis {ai!C}ifMtl to Arif^lo/thoties), 
“Tlicre wjiHa nmii, and ln« wah w ine, 

Who fell into 11 hrainMi'-liiiKli 
And siTati'hed oiii, l>oih hme'es; 

And when htti ejes weie out. he then 
.Ininred into the ^^lnlllie•llnHll| 
A»d,P<“raU‘lied ihem ni SKaiii." 

Hair atand on End. Indicative 
of iiitCDPi* mental ilistress and astonish- 
ment. Dr. Andrew's, of Btresford 
chaXKd, Walworth, who attended Pro- 
Iwrt under Hcntence of death, says : 
“Whoii tho executioner put the coiils 
on his wrists, his hair, ihongl) long and 
lanky, of a weak iron-grey, rosf) giadu- 
ally and stood perffH'tly iqinglit, and so 
remained for home time, and tlicri fell 
gradually down again.'" 

‘‘K«’rtr enine nidn me and tromldinK, . . tnudj 
llie liHir ef my ile»h sumkI ii|).’’- Joh iv. H, 15. 

Hako. low iti hahe^ hut ^tf ju in 
her nay. Tjose one way, but gain in 
luiotlicr. Herrings arc iHirsccnttMi by tho 
hakes, which aro thereforc*driven away 
from a herring flaliery. 

Ball A familiar contraction of Harry 
(for Henry). Himilarly, Dot is a foi^ 
traction of Dorothy ; MoUof Mary, etc. 

V Tlio subutitiitioii of 7' for M us tho 
initial letter of prop^ uamcH is seen in 
such examples aa /W/y for Molly, ratty 
for Marllui, /Vyy// for Margy {t.e. Mar- 
garet), etc. {See Elizabeth.) 

„ [rule]. Tlie Jewish oral 

law. Gkha'ra, Misbna.) 

“The Iwbiebtih , . . Imd even greater an ilmrlty 
than the ScriiaureB uf the Old TeAtainent, «ine« 
It exvtalned and avidi«Kl thoui.” — irdfruAww 
L.fs fAe Ar««)»aiA, vuL. 1. )>ook i. cba]>. i. 

Balbezjaete or Hanbergota. A 

I coarse Ihiok cloth used for the habits of 
I monks^ Thomson sa}^ it is the German 
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al-hrrtf(",i (covor-all) or ;y/r/i^!ieck* 
covtfrj. (I'.'ifMiif ou Mafjna Churta,) 

Halcyon Days. A time of happi- 
ncsw and prosjiority. Halcyon io tho 
(tfccIc for a r*<»mpouijded of 

hah (the sea) uud Itw (to hroofl Oli). 
'I’he aiiciont Sicilians believed that tho 
kiii^isher laid its c{;g8 and inoubuted 
for fourteen days, Iwforo tho viwtor 
8olHti<*.e. on the 8in*faco of .the hoc, duiiii^ 
which time the waves of the sea were 
always uuruttled. 

** AtiiidHi <iur ni inn :iw > on aIiaII 1m' 

Ah on luiKidiio; on u winii't s 

• Jirtjden. 

" Tltc iH*i»rrf\ii k'ni^fl-*borfi an* met mweUier 

Alunii till* (liv'k. and iHonhcHin niliii wpallipr.” 

ICi/d. Jtn 

Half. Ila/f ix nwrf than Ihr n hoh. 
( 1 1 -f» 01 * Yjij ( (TV Trai-T.h). This 19 what Hesiod 
Slid to his brother Pers/^us, when he 
wished liiiii to settle a dispute witliout 
^oin" to law. He meant “ half of tho 
estate, without the espouse of law will 
he hotter than tho whole after the 
l:iw‘yers have had their pickings.” Tho 
remark, however, has a very vride signi* 
lioatiou, Tlius nii rmhavras de ylehem' is 
f.ir less ))i‘oHtahle tlian u 8uflioi(*iicy. A 
* lai g(* estate to one who cannot manago 
it is impoverishing, A man of small 
incum<^ will he fsmrcr witli a largo house 
:iml gaitleii to keep up than if ho lived 
in a smaller teiieiiiont. Inereuse of 
wi'dltlj, if expenditure is more iu jiro- 
jiiijimii, fciidetli to jinveify, 

* I iil'HiHis III'*' t(» \\ lidin OikI has iKft n*u*jit**il, 

It^ aHit'Htr: iD'lir wliicli iiiuHiniPtrsnns* control 

Tlio Irilf 'I cii'iti (•HinicM mon* ilirui Hit* wIioUV' 

t til* h If . HfirnyM 1H r«nift and JUofc, No. iv. 

Balf, Mif iH'iter half, DETTEit.) 

Hol^bak^d. //e \s only halffhaked. 
Hr* is a soft, a noodle. Tlio allusion is to 
bread, pW;crust, etc., only half-cooked. 

Half-docM The sanctum of tho second 
mate, car^'iiters, coojierB, boatsw^aio, 
and all secondary officers, i^uarter-dec'k, 
the sanctum of the captain and sui^rior 
r^r-cTs. Ill a gim-deckod sliip, it is tho 
deck below liio spar-deck, extending 
from the maiuniiifit to the cabin bulk- 
heads. • 

Hidf-done. Ifalf-dfatCy as Mlyiu \ra$ 
biu nt. In the wars between James 11. 
of Scotland and the Douglases in 1452, 
the Earl of Huntljr burnt of the 

town of Elgin, neing the side which 
belongtvl to the Douglases, but left the 
other side standing because it belonged 
to his own familv. (AVr Waiter JScoit : 
Tales of a OrOHd/aiher^ xxi.) 

HalMkumd ( You). Totkworth- 
loss fellow. The debased gvoats issued 


ill tho it'ign of Henry VITI. laid the 
king's hoarl in pi'ohlo/bnt those in the 
reign of Henry Vll, had tlie king's liead 
with the full face. A'lW^ John^ i. 

1 : and 2 Jirury / iii. 1.) 

“Thou hnlf-farpil Krottl ! Yon Ihli'k-r'IiopkiM] 

A rhltr,v-fai*«' ! " 

Tht‘ lUnmtftU of llfdmTt, Karh of 
Iluntinffdt/n (lUU ). 

HalfHWM Oyer. Alnxost up with 
one. Now apj^cd to a {musou almost 
dead drunk. iTio phrase soeinB to be a 
corruption of the Dutch op^eee sober, 

“ over-Boa l)eer,'* a strong, heady liovcr- 
ago introduced into Holland from Eng- 
land (tiiflord), “tip-zee Freese” is 
FriezchAnd liecr. Tho Dutch, half 
seennst^e eivi*, more than haff^KU’k. (C\ 
K. Utettrman.) 

“ 1 nin oVr N> ilentli." 

Prpden, 

“ 1 do not like thwlnlnoAS of your oyo, 

II hsUi a lM«vy mst.'Un iiiMre liutrii." 

Itm Jomtm ; Alcheniitt^ Iv. 5. 

Halflpaniiy. I am come hack ayain, 
like a bad ha^pefiny. A facetious way of 
saying “ Mure free than widcomo.” As a 
bad lia^})oiiuy is roiumed to its owner, ^ 
BO luivo I rotiirned to you, and you 
<*iuiiiot gut rid of me, 

Halgaver. 6’immoficd before the 
mayor of Italy aven', 'Fho mayor of Hal- 
gaver w an imaginary person, and tlio 
thri'iit is given to those w'ho luivo com- 
mittifd no ofTence against the laws, but 
arc .simjily imtidy ami slovenly. Hiil- 
gaver is amour m Cornwall, near Hod- 
min, famous for an annual carnival held 
there in tho middle of July. Charles II. 
was HO pleased w'ith the diversions when 
he piLSBc*d through the place on bis way 
to &?iUy ilukt he liecame a member of 
tho “self-constituted ” corporation. Tho 
mayor of Uarratt {q.r.) is a siinibr 
“ magnaio.” 

BallftdL Tliat ia, hahy faac or holy 
liair. Its previous name was Horton. 
Tim story is that u #crtaiu clerk of 
Horton, being jilted, nnmlerod his quon- 
dam sweetheart by cutting off her head, 
which he hung in a yew-tree. The hear! 
woe looked cm with reverence, and ootue 
to b# regarded as a holy relic, lu time 
it rotted away, leaving little filaments or 
veins sheading out botween the bark 
and bo^ of the tree like fine threads. 
These niaments were regarded as the 
fax or hair of the muraered maideii. 
UtftL, Tnass H*e.) 

Halite (in Nova Scofa'a). So'tell.d 
by the Hon. Edward Comwollii, tlie 
governor, in oomplimexit to his poten, 
tbe Earl (rfBofite (1749). 
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Halifax Law. liy tliis law, \vhoo\or 
c'dnmiits tliaft in the lilwrty of Halifax 
Ih to la; ox<;riit()d on the Halifax 
a kind of guillotine. 

“ At Hallifiiy tlip Inw s«» Rlijvr|»«‘ 

Tlui.r. nu'l'ij llifili llurttx'lJ riolli 

Hli'ali', < 

Tlify J}fi Miixt woialintip niiilMcIi 

Ht'iidn ty)iii»v«>H till lH'it«nrt<M tnid nr hrlt." 

Taylor [thv H I‘oet) . M i»» kg, ii. (ja*0- 

Hall Blark. The mark on gold or 
BilviT ai'^tkloH after they have laren an- 
Bayed. Evt'ry urtiitle in gold is ronijwired 
with a given »taudrird of jmre poltL nda 
Mtandaid is HiippoHod to he thviiled into 
twenty-four jjartH eulJed caratH; gold 
equal to the sbiiidard is said to bo 
twenty- four carats fine. Manufactured 
artu U*H aro never made of juire gold, 
but the quantity of alloy used is re- 
stricted. Thus sovereigns and w(‘diUng- 
rings roiitaiu tw'o narlh of all(»y to every 
twenty-two of gold, and are said to bo 
twenty-two carats fine. Tbo best gold 
wateh-enses eonlain six |)aits of .silver or 
cojqM'r to eighteen <»f gold, and are 
therefore eighteen carats fine*. (Hher 
gt>ld watch cases and gtild articles may 
contain nine, twelve, or fifteen jiarts <>f 
alloy, and only tifteen, twelve, or nine 
of gold. Tlie Mint nrico of Ht4indard 
gold is C'\ 17s. Id^u. per ounce, or 
.fibl Us. TkI. j)er )H»und. 

Staiularil silver consists of thirty-seven 
Tvwts of i)ure silver and tluce of 'coji|ht. 
The Mint j)rice is os. (id. an ounce, but 
silver to In* molted or numufactured into 
*'phite” Varies in value according to 
the silver inuiket. To-day (Uct. l!, (h, 
ISDI) it is iM>r omiee/ 

Suppose the article to lw‘ marked is 
taken to the assay offico for tht? hall 
mark. Jt will receive a htt fund's hrnd 
for London ; an iimhur for Hinuinghaiii ; 
thnr sAntns or si da//y/ y for Ches- 
ter; a ivfitt/f' H'Uh tu'o for Kxetcr; 

/nr hms i\)ul ti cross for York ; a cron n 
for Sheffield : tf^rt c castles for New’oastlo- 
on-Tyne ; a thistle or castle and lion for 
Kiliiih argil ; a fm' and a salmon n tlh <i 
rnitf nt tls month for Glasgow ; a htfrp 
or Fit henna for Publiu, ete. The s|>ocitic 
’Tfai'k show's at onco w*huro the [article 
was assayeiL 

Ilcsiduk tho hall mark, thei'e is also 
the standard mark, w'hich for England 
iM ii ItoN futssant : for Edinburgh a ihtstle; , 
for Glasgow' a /mw t'ttmpant : and for 
Ireland a croicnrd harp. If tho article 
staiupi'd contains less pure metal than 
the standard com of tlie realm, the 
luunUT of carats is marked ou it, os 
eighU'e.ii.iif teeu,t wolve,or nine canits fine- 
ycsulea tlic hall mark, tUo staudai-d 


mark; and tho figure, there is a letter 
culled the date mark. Gnlj’ twhuity 
letters rue used, boginniiig with A, onut- 
tmg ,7, and ending with V; one year 
they aro in Konuiii ehanicters, another 
year in Italian, another in Gothic, an- 
otlier in Old English; soinotimes they 
aro all capitals, snmetim<\s all small 
letters; so, by seeing tho letiiT luul 
referring to a table, tin.* exact yi'ur of 
tho mark can bo discovered. 

Lastly, tbo bead of tbo reigning 
sovereign cOTnjdetos the inui ks. 

Hall’ Sunday, 'i'he Sunday ]wc- 
codiiig Shrove 'J’uesday ; the next day 
is ealled Hall’ Monday, nnd Shrove 
Tue.sday ove is rallixl Hair IViglit. Tie* 
Tuesday is also calU'd I’aueiike Day, aiul 
tho duj' prectf*tling t'alhq) Moiuhiv, tiom 
the sjieciul foods jiojuilaiiv piiquiud for 
those days. All thieo were days 4»f 
inerrymaKiiig. Hull’ or Hallo is a eon- 
tiaction of J/allutc or /lHlu(jhe^ nieaiiing 
holy or festival. 

HaU of Odin, ^rhe rocks, sucli ns 
Ilallebcrg and lluniieberg, from which 
the Hyperljoreans, when tired of lite, 
used to l ast tbemselvi s into the sen : so 
culled because they were the vostihule 
of tho IHcaiubnaviun Elysium. 

Hallam’s Greek. Iiy ron, in liis 
F.ftfflish Jiards^ etc., sjieaks ot “ i Iu'^mc 
lliillaTn, nmeb renowned for Grerk,” 
n'ferring to “ Hallam's siwere rntique 
< n rayne Knight's Tastc^ in which wt*ie 
K«»me (ireck verses most meicilessly 
l.Kshed. The verses, however, turned 
out to be u qSvdiituui from rindar.” 

It appears that Dr. Alle«'. not Hallam, 
w'us the luckless critic. (Si'it Cnibb 
In htnson : Jtiart/^ i, li77.) 

HalleL There w'cre two serie.s of 
psulnis HO called. Jahn Adis us in the 
Feast of Tabernacles Uie series couMsted 
of pKuJms cxiii. to rxviii. both included 
(Jrch<eoloffU'a Ihblica, p. 41fi). I’.sjilm 
cxxxvi. was called the Great Halb 1. 
And soinotinlos tlie soifgs of degifcs 
sung standing on tho fifteen steps of tlie 
inner courf seem t-j be so called (rc. 
cxx. to cxxxvii. both included). 

tilts JeflUN nthniiceil. prccctjcrl 

aikI follnwctl ay aiultitutlrs with liuul tncH i.f 
rejuJdaw, s» st tliv Feast «»f Tal<cruacli*i*, wlicn 
tlie Great HaJlol was tluilj suii^r ttieir rnt- 
: Lip. <■/ Christ, vol. Li. disp ;»5, 

p. sy*. 

In the following quotation the Songs 
of Degrees are called the Great Hallel. 

* Fildsd would plAiUy Imve Joined in prayinp; tl.e 
Givat Band, as tlioy call tlk» senes of rRnlins 
from tlie cxx. to tlie cxywii.. after whicb it was 
ctiflltinitfy to w'Dd round tlu> Uauiclialj ciiii a flfih 
time, hiM. inidii ulit Wasah-tNidy upj 
thr tlimv lx, 
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HfLllelnJa!! the Hebrew' huh 
“Pj iii.NL* \c Jehoviilu” 

Hallolnjah Lass (.i). A youiip; 
\M»jaai\ whft wjimltTs alxiut with \vUat is 
(“allctl “ TIjo Sahati(»n Aiiny.” 

HoUeluJoli Victory. A viehiiy 
ILf.au*'(l ])\ s»»ine now 1\ -baptised Bretons, 
It'll l»y tiemm'iius, Bihliop of Auxerro 
(A.n. rJiO. The coin|uerors coniiiiouoed 
the battle with loud shouts of “Hidle- 
lujah ’ ” 

^Halloo when oat of the Wood» 

or Xfrn' J/ufluu i\H ijon are oat of the 
V Never think j’ou are safe from 
llie jittiU'ks of rohlM'i'H till y<m are out of 
file foi'ost. “ f all no man happy till he 
iMiiil.*’ “ Many u slip *t|nxt the cup 
and the lip.” 

Hallowe'en ((tetoher ‘list), acoordiiif; 
to Srobli KUpc'r,slitioii. is the time when 
witihi"', dt'vds. t’luries, and other imps 
^ (>i e.ntli and air hold (iiinual holiday. 
(See Itulloai'niy a jineni by lioliert 
Ibn iM ) 

- Kaltcr. A Ibidport dag^cT {fj.v.). 

T>t. .lohiisfone’s tippet. 

Halter, or latht'r Halfltor. A rope 
far lluj neck or Iwdse, as a horse's halter. 
(Aniilo-Saxoii, /////.v, the nerk : but there 
is alM) the word ha If ter ^ a laUter.) 

• A I lii<‘\ hIht e in iinl on In t*, inc»r<* Oleliiii^r, 

II > iii.'H' r ii<M* 

M en '< ii iKM itnii than lie hiis liiin/red up h> iLn* 
ImKi* iiici*]. ‘ Uuuimn amiun. 

Haltios. In I,aplandjc mythology, 
the giiiirdifui siiirits of Momit l^ie'ini. * 

" l* ii'in lUif^ hrijiit INte'ini, In Laidniid] i# hnd 
opi"" '’'inI’F sovi'iJil f lines tn Ht-e tliofM* vniMMirs 
M'‘<* fH>ni iho hikr, wUirh ihe tHfOlde <tf flie eouii- 
irj cull llnltiivH, HudMhudi thi‘> dnoui lt« Im ihe 
miiirdiitn of the iiuniiilJiiu.'’-'Af. ttc Mav- 

k't/tUlH. • 

Bam and Heyd. Storm demons or 
■Weather- Sprites, {»Scaftdtnarian mytho^ 
• Ity/f/.) 

•" Tlonm'li \nlonr iiow'r sltonld W firorncd, 

Yet MOW tlu^ionii n>le« Wide ; 

Ii> new ftifilii III IherrdurmHl 
I'll wum*r llain and llfyd ” 

• trithtof tSaga, lay xl. 

Ham'adrjradB. Kymphs of trees 
supposed to live in forest-trees, and die 
when the tree dies. (Greek, katna^ 
tojretlier with drae^ a forest- tree.) 

V The iiYTiipha of fruxUireet irere 
called “ MCiidSs” or ” HamumeUds.*’ 

Hameb. In Araliian mythology, a 
bird formed from the blood near the 
brains of a mtmlered man, l^s bird 
' cru^a “ .^*?,*(Give me drink!), 

meaning di'iuk of the murderers bloou ; 


and this it cries inceswuitly till tho death 
is avenged, when it Hies away. 

Hamet. The Cid Ihuuet Jieaeuytli, 
The liYiKdlieiical Moorish chruunilcr 
from whom rervnnbis nmfussos to derive 
IKs adventures of l)ou Quixote. 

“Of I hi' inii lind riisiiockH ( am >\nrili ... I 
would havi* >ri\e»i I ho laMer tpf them an fivoh dn 
*M fii Cid tluuioi ulfcri'd Ilia . . . ivi lunv aiootl 

Hamilton. The reek (f Mr, Patriek 
JIamiltm haa tufeeted a« wwwf/ ae it did 
hhw ttpon^ i.c. Patrick Hamiitou was 
burnt to death by Cardinal Beaton, and 
the horror of the deed l ontributed not a 
little to the Ilcfoi-mation. As tho blood 
i>f Ibc martyrs is tin; seed of the Churi:h, 
ho tlu‘ smoke or rock of Hamilton’s Jii'c 
dilTiisod the principles for which ho 
suffered (l/)04-15‘2^. 

“■ l.utimm*, nl th*» Htake, wild - “W’<* kIiiiII iI w 
div.% Ituhi lip Kill h II caiidU' iii Kiiii^iniid iik kIiuII 
lit‘\i'r hr pm oiii," 

Hamllto'nian S^tem* A method 
of teaching foreign lungungim by inter- 
linear tninslatinus, suggested hy dainos 
Hamilton, a nuTchniit (1700-1H31). 

Hamlet. A daft jiersoii (leelandie, 
tnuhd*), one who is irresoUile, and cun 
do milhing fully. Sliukcsjiearc’s pliiy is 
bawd on the hanish story of Amleth* 
recorded in Saxo-( Irammal'icuH. 

Hammol (Scotch). A cattle-shed, a 
hov<‘l. (Huiiiu - homo, with a diiiunu- 
tive ufllx. Anglo-Saxon, Ad;//, homo. 
Compui’o hamki,) 

H a mm er. (Anglo-Saxon, hamcr.) 

(1) PicriD d’Ailly, Le Marteau den 
Ilnrtiqaee, president of tho council that 
coiidoinncd J ohn Huss. (1350-14 2!}.) 

(2) Judas AsmonrimH, sumainofl Mae- 
eaftoetiH, ‘ ' tbe homincr. ’ * f ». c. 1 HO- 1 30. ) 

(3) 8t, Augustine is called by Hake- 
well “That ronowTU'd pillar of truth 
and hammer of horGfnofl.*^(ii.o. .305-430.) 

(4) John Falier, Humamed Maileua 
Berettedrtna^ from the title of one of his 
works. <M70-ir)41.) 

(5) St. Hilfuy, Bishbp of Poitiers, 
MaUem Artandrma, (3o0-307.) 

Charles Martel. (680-741.) 

***>n irt’tcml iiii’im IiH drmaa l»* 'siirnoTn de 
MnrtH. imrceuirii svaU frr%9v oomnie sver iin 
an «ru'Hu Im i^iirnistns. qnf, soun Is cumdulU; il'Ali- 
domiiic, nv'iihmt riivam la Fnittce.”~if0iida4; 
IHttiiwnaira VitirtT»eI, etc. 

Pl{JtA 8£8 AlTD PiZOVEltllS. 

tfOfie to the hamtmr. Applied to goods 
sent to a sale anotum ; the auctioneer 
giving a rap with a small hammer wlieu 
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a lot is sold, to intimate that there ia un 
cud to the bidding. 

Thnj hit' hummer and tomjs. Are 
always quarrelling. lliey Ijeat each 
other like hummers, and arc as cross 
UM the tongs.’* 

Both wonl at it hinniupr niid totuffi* 

and hit. one anodirr iiiiiWlirio and with nii)- 
liiliifr.” -JuMM J'ayu. 

To Hell under the hammer. To sell by 
auction, {iiee above.) 

Hammer Of the Sootob. Edward!. 
On his tomb in Wf3stiiiiiKMtcr Abbty is 
the instription “ EdiearduH hnyun Svu- 
toj'um MatlevH hie tut ” (Here is long 
Edward, t)ie hammer of the Scots). 

Hamimercloth. The cloth that 
covers the couch-box, in which hammer, 
nails, holts, ete., usc;d to he carried in 
ease of accident. Another etymology is 
from the Icelandic hamr (a skin), sKin 
being used for the pui'jiofle. A third 
Kugg(‘stion is that llio word hummer 
is a corruption of “ hinimioek,’* the 
^ seat which the cloth covi'vs being formed 
of sirups or webbing stiofehed liotween 
two enitches like u sailor’s hainitioek. 
Still jiimihcr eon jectmo is that the word 
is a coiruptiou <»f “Immiier cloth,’' the 
liamper hciiig used for Miiidrj' articles 
required, and forming the coaehnmn’a 
Im)x. The word /;o.r seems to favour 
this suggeatiou. 

Bamiitoii Conrt Coaferenoe. A 

conference held at Hamilton Court in 
January, KiOl, to settle tho disinites 
botw'ccn tlie C’hiuch party and the ruri- 
tans. It lasted three days, and its result 
was a few slight alt^onitions in tlie Book 
of Coiumoii J*rayer. 

Bamshaokle. To hamshackle a horso 
is to tie his head to one of his^ore-legs. 

HAinstrliig. To disable by severing 
the teiidous of liie hum. 

Him. iShwi of If an. Ilio Chinese 
are so called from Ilfln the founder of 
tho twenty-sixtli dynasty, with whicli 
modem history commences. (206-220.) 

Hanap. A costly goblet used at. one 
time on state occasions. Sometimes the 
cup used by our Lortl ut the Last Supper 
is so callcil. (Old High Gennan, hnajop, * 
a cup.) 

Hi> bad, indeed, four nth ei hnnHl * of bis own, 
whu'b Imd iK'en left him bj Imj* Kmndmonicr.” 
—If\u IT. eSfoff ; Jhtnrttrti, rlian Iv. w ?l. 

Han'apar, Exchequer. *' Hanaper 
office,” on office where all writs mlating 
to the public were formerly kept in a 


hamper (i« hannpeiUd). Hanaper is 
a cover for a hanaxi. 

Hand. A measure of length four 
inches. Horses are niciLsur(‘d up the fore 
leg to the shoulder, and are called M, 15, 
16 (os it may be), hands high. 

i. Hand (.!). A symVd of fortiindc 
in Egypt, of fidelity in Komo. T\Tio 
hands .svmholisc e<;iieord; and a liand hud 
on tho head of a person indicati^s llic 
right of proiHJrty. Tliu.s if a person laid 
claim to a hIhvo, lie laid his hand npim 
him in tlie presence of tlio prfct<»r. {A 
(ielltnH, XX. ll>.) By a closed liaiid Zeno 
representml dialectics, and by an opiii 
hand eloquence. 

V l*revions to tlic twelfth century 
tho Snjireim^ Being was repre^^t ilted 
hy a hnnd ext(*nded frcjin Ihe chuids; 
sometimes tho liand is open, vvitli rays 
issuing from tho tiiigt'is, but gi'iierully 
it is in tho act of hencdictioii, i,e. with 
two lingers raiseil. 

ii. Hand. (Tlie tiiial word.) 

Bkab a Hand. ('< me and help Bend 
to your work iniinediuti ly. 

Cap IN Hand. Snppli,intly, hnmhl\ ; 
us, To come cup in hand.” 

Head Man’s IIajid. It is said Hint 
carrying a dead iniin’K hand will prod m e 
a dead sleep. Another Hiipeistition is 
Uiat a lighted candle place'll in ihe hand 
of a dead man gives no light to anyone 
but liim who camos the hand. Hence 
burglars, even to the prc.seiit day in 8(»ine 
parts of li-olaiid, employ this method of 
concealment. « 

ExfePTV Hand. An emj4j/ hand In no 
lure for a hateh. You must nai cxpei t 
to receive anything without giving a 
return. The Germans eny, Weru'hmurt 
dtT fdhri. The Latin prtfverb is Ha, ni 
rts aecipfre^ or Tfv nihllo, nihil ft. 

Heavy Hand, as “To rule witli a 
heavy hand,” severely, with ojipressioii. 

Ou) Hand (^w). One cxperienco^J. 

PooB Hand (^). Ant unskilful one. 
“Ho is but a imor hand at it,” i.c. he 
is not skilful at the fi'ork. 

Bed Hand, or bloody hand^ in rout 
armour is generally connected with some 
traditaoDal tale of blood, and the badge 
WHS never to be expunged till tlie bearer 
had passed, by way of iienuuce, sewu 
years in a cavo, without companion, 
witliout shaving, and without uttering 
a single word. 

In Aston church, near Bimtinghnm, 
is a coat-aimorial of the Holts, tlie 
“Idoq^y hand” of, ^ which is thus ac- 
counted fdr It is said that Sir Thomas 
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Holt,, some two himdred vwirs %go. 
murdered his cook in a cellar with a 
spit, aud, when pardoiieil for the offence, 
the king enjoined him, by way of j)cn- 
alty, to wear ever after a “ bloody 
hand ** in hut family (X>at. 

In the chur(‘h of Stoke d'Abonion, 
Surrey, there is a nnl liand upon a 
inmiuinont, the legend of which is, that 
a gentleman sliootiiig witli a friend wis 
so inortiticd at meeting with no game 
that he swore lie would shoot the first 
live thing he met. A miller was the 
victim of this rash vow, and the “bloody 
hand “ was placed in his family coat to 
keep uj) a i>ori>etual memorial of the 
crime. 

ISiinilar legoiida are told of the red 
ha ml in WaU'ringbiiry ch^irch, Kent; 
of the red hand on a tabic in the hall of 
Church-dresly, in Berbyshire; and of 
many othoi-s. 

yVtr oprn red ha}id^ forming part of tbc 
arms of tlio province of lUster, oom- 
inomora tca the daring of O'Noile, a Ixdd 
adventuWr> who vowed to lie first to 
touch the shore of Ireland. Fiiidit^ the 
Iwmt ill Mdiich he was rowed outstripped 
by others, ho cut off his hand and flung 
it to the shore, to touch it before those 
in advance could land. 

The open red hand in the armorial 
coat of baronets arose thua; ^Jomes I. 
in 1611 created two hundred baronets on 
the payment of £1,000 each, ostensibly 
“for the amelioration of Ulster/* and 
from this connection with Ulster they 
were allowed to place <» their coat 
armour the “open rod hand/* up to that 
time bo^e by tne O’Keilea. TheOVeilo 
whose estates were made forfeit by King 
James was sumamed Lmdt^d^'ig JLirin 
(red-hand of |2rin). 

Right Hand. He u mg right hand. 
In France, C'est man bras Srai^, my best 
man. 

Second-hand. (See Second.) 

*UprEE Han^. To get the upper hand. 
To obtain tlie mosteiy. 

Young Hand A young and in- 
experienced worraaiL 

iiL Hhtod. (Phrases begiimiiig with 
“To.*’) 

Con TO Hand. To amva ; to have 
been delivered. 

To come to one's hand. It is easy to do. 

Get one’s Hand nt. To become fa- 
miliar with the work in hand. 

Hate a Havi> nr the Mattes. To 
have a finger in the pie. In French, 
“ Mettre la main dtifaelmte ehose.\ 

Ki88 TBS Hand (Jod zxxl 27), To 


worsliip false g(»d8. Cicero (In J'trrem, 
lib. iv. 43^ S])oaks of a statue of 
Hercules, uio chin and lips of which 
w'or© considerably worn by Ibo kisses of 
his worshippers. Hosea (xiii. 2) says, 
“Let the men that sacritico kiss tiio 
calves.” (See Adoue.) 

“ I hav<* Ii'fi *»»vcm tbmtMin<i In Israel . . . 
wltioh liavo not imlo Ila'il, ami . . . whirli 

rba\«>l not kissed Ubeir ImnU loj bliii.''-l Knurs 
xix. lA 

Lend a Hand. To help. lu'French, 
“ PrStez nwi la main," 

Live fbom Hand to Mouth. To live 
w ithout any provision for the morrow. 

Take in Hand. To undertake to clc 
something ; to take the ehargo of. 

iv. HaB4 (preceded by a preposition). 

At Hand. Conveniently near. “Near 
at band,” quite close by. In Frencli, 

A la inain." s 

Bkfoueiiand. Sooner, before it Lnp- 
pened. 

Bkiiindiiand. Not in time, not up to 
date. 

By the Hand of God. “yirrh/r/ 
du lultus" 

Fiiom Hand to Hand. From one 
porsoii to another. 

In Hand. Under control, in posscs- 
siou; under imjgress, us " Awtr la 
mam a Vaan re?' 

“Keep him well lb Iwintl." 

“ 1 iJKVj* Houic in bniuI.Hiid more in experutlou.*' 

“ 1 liavi* u new lunik tif pu'turo in luuid.*' 

A bird in the hand, (See Binn.) 

Off Hand. At once ; without strjp- 
ping. 

Gjf one's hands. No longer under 
onea responsibilities; able to inaiulaiii 
cmeaeli. » 

Out of Hand. At once, over. 

“We will pnx'lHlin .V(ni out of band “ 

tihakcMpeare : 3 Uurnff k7., tv. 7. 

“And, wortstbeiK' inw'ard warn once out of biiiid, 

We would; de»v birUe, unto Mio H/dy LhikI " 
ShakeefftMif: 2 IJeurn /V., iii. J, 

With a High Hanie Imperiously, 
arrogantly. In French, "Tail's quelque 
chose haul la main,'^ 

y. Hud. (Miscellaneous articles.) 

Laying on of Hands; The laymg on 
of a bishop’s hands in coufinuatiou or 
orduuitiofu 

Putting the Hand under the 
Thigh. An ancient ceremony used in 
swearing. 

' And Abrslmm ihid unto Uln oldest wr\iiut . 
Pm J twny tliee. tby luind under my thigh i snd I 
wilr mnke liKtu «wi^r , , . tb»t thrm nhsl^uit 
tnkc^ s wifo unto ni> soft <it tho dstigUters uftbu 
Caniuuilt«8.“-.GeiiesiB xxiv. AS. 

Persons employed in a fac- 
tory. We say so many head of cattle : 
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hor8e-(l(‘aler8 count fUhsr/t. IUccb tiro 
won by the nose, and factory work bj[ 
the liaiid, but cuttlo have the place of 
hoiif»ur. 

Hands. 

All. Jt in bd'u red on all httnfh. It 

is j'onoially (r>r uiiivorMully) lw‘liovi*il. 

I’liANOK. To vhamjf hunth. To jass 
from n jnmehsvr to Hontoono el.se. 

t'LKAN. J//! han ch'tm humU. In 
French, 11 a Irn intttun nrttm/* That 
is, ho is incorruptible, or ho has never 
taken a bribe. 

Firjj.. Mff hanthmr fnU. I nm fully 
orx;u]netl : I have us much work to do a.s 1 
can luatiu^e. A ‘Miiindful ’* has the 
})lural “ handfulH,” us “ two handfuls/* 
aaino ns “two boiTow- loads/* “two 
cart-loads,” etc. 

(JooD. 7 haw it from rvri/qood hantln. 
1 Inive received iny iiffoiiJiatioii on good 
authority. 

Lay. To hvj haniU on. To iipprc- 
Jii'iid ; to hiy liold of. {Srr No. v.) 

'* l,!iy IniwlH »M» dm \ illalii ” 
fihuliiHpioft' : Ttonhnf of tht Shrnr. 1 

TiONO. h'ini/s hnvr lain/ hnmh. In 
Frencli, “7,/*.s roinont /rn nunnn /onf/ttrn.*^ 
'J'liat IS, it is hard to escaiw) fiom the 
vengeance' of a king, for ms hands or 
agents e.xti'iid over tho whole of his 
kitigdoin. 

Shake. To duth' htiudn. To salute 
by giving a hand received into your own 
a shake. 

To hbikr handn (Prov. xvii. 18). To 
make a contract, to become surety for 
another. (AV<‘also Prov. vii, 1 and xxii. 
‘J(i. ) The Fniglish eustoni of shaking haiul.s 
in coniinnation of a bargain ha.s been 
eomnion to all nations and all agejs. In 
feudal times tbe vassal put his bauds in 
till' hands of his overlord on taking tho 
oatli of fidelity and homage. 

Siioi* “ //^n</.s/’ etc. IMouiifid women 
einnloyod in a shop. 

Take off. To Utlr off onds hanth. 
To relieve one ot somcthiiig troublesome, 
as “ AVill no one take this j^task] ofl' ray 
hands r ’* 

' >Vash. To inish rw/< V hnwU of a tftinth 
In Fieneh, “ iSV Icrer irn mnins d'^nur 
or m*cn larr hs I 

will have nothing to ilb with it ; I >vill 
nbatulon it entirely. The allusion is 
to IHInte's washing his Lands at tlie 
trial of Jesus. 

“ W lu'u sjiw Thai Ut' rmdd prevHiJ nof liinp, 

Viu th.U ralliiT » i itnatit In' lotik waUT, 

nnU unitluHl biH liniidii l>rfi>r<' du‘ iimlno}tl(vs.ij - 
Inir, I :in» uupvtvni of the Ulood of this just 
KiHon Kiv )e to it Mati. xk\ U. w. 

Hand - boots. Spelman sivys that 
King Alfi'ed used to ctirry in luk bt^tn 


mcmiraudum leaves, in wliich he made 
observations, and took so much pleffsure 
therein that he called it his hand-book, 
because it was alwa^’s in his hand. 

Hand-gallop. A slowand easy gallop, 
ill which tlie horse is kept well in hand. . 

Hand Paper. A iiarticulur sort of 
* paiMji* W'cll known in the Hoconl 
Ortice, and so culled from its 
water-mark, which goes back to the fif- 
teenth century. 

Hand-post (J). A dliection-]>osito 
direct travellers the w'ay to dilfcrciit 
places. 

Hand Round (To). To pass from ono 
person to another in a regular serii's^ 

Hand an& Glove ( 'Ifn/ arc). Ju- 
Rojiarahle companions, of like tastes ami 
liKe afTections. They fit each other like 
liaml aud glove. 

Hand and SoaL When writing was 
liiiiited to a few clerks, documents woro 
anthcntii*ated by the inipre.Mtltui of the 
hand dip]»ed in ink, amt then tho sinl 
was duly a]>pemlcd. As (lipi)ing the 
liaiid in ink W’as dirty, tlie impresision of 
the thumb w'as substituti’d Wo uro 
iufontiod that “ scoics of rJd Knglish 
and Frciieli ileeds still exist in which 
such ‘ signatures Nippeur.” Su]>se<|uently 
tho tmtiie wviB W'ritfcn, and this w rdiug 
was called “ tho hand.” 

" IlHhtxi : lliTc I!) >tmr luiieJ nml m^»1 foi vlml 1 
<lui. 

Kiofi John : Oil, wltru the lust ncrdiiiit ‘iwixt 
li»*u\ »’n 11 till ijurili 

1v t(i )h> iimdr, liieii shall tliin IkiimI aiul 
Wiinessi {ijiuinat us lo iLimnulu'ii." 

HtaU»ivorv : Knty Jt'fni, w.i. 

Hand-In-Hand. In a familiar or 
kindly manner, os when persons go 
haiul-in-hand. 

“ Xdw wo niniin toller do\i n Julin, 

Uui hand ill hand we’ll vm " 

John Antlrrson.wtf .ht. 

Hand of Garda. The w hole deal of 
cards given to a single^ player. The 
carilB which he holds in his hand. 

“A Bfiint ill liGKien winihl irneu* to s.’o siiih 
‘ hnml ’ 

Cut «i> hy one whii will n<ir uitdoraUud.” 

C'ratJn : Itvroogh. 

Band of Justice. Tlie allusion is 
to the sceptre or bClton anciently used 
by kings, which liad an ivory hand at 
tlie top of it. 

Band over Hand. To go or to romo 
up hiMid over hand, is to travel with 
p'eat rapidity, as climbing a roim or a 
hiddor.or as one vessel overtake.s another. 
Sailors in hauling a "rope put one hand 
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over the otlier altoniutvly as fast a# they 
Ciiii.* lu French, “ Minn mu' muiny 

“r«nninainlm»'’it f.iir au\ i|ti) lialrnt 

Bur lUK’ iimiiiiMix r(‘ pour r|u'ils alirruu- 

ii\oiiu'iii iin«‘ ui'iiii Biir I aiiiic miiih iiikm niittuui, 
iH pour <iiiL‘ li* iriiMiil KoliisHoplus pniuiptempiH, 

Hand the Sail, i,r. furl it. 

•Hand Down to Posterity (7b). To 
leave lor future gt'OcrutioiiB. * 

Handfaating. A sort of marriage. 
A fair was ut one time held in Duni- 
frieshluro, at which a young man was 
irllowcd to nick out a female tiompatiioii 
to live with him. They lived togetlior 
for twelve months, and if they lM)th 
liked the arrangement were man and 
wife. This was called hnnil'fustiny or 
/nunl-Jffi>fn>uH/. • 

'I’hfs sort of contract was common 
among the Itoniaiis and Jews, and is not 
nnii'-ual in the East even now. 

KuowiMt (lioij not til. It nio, Imlj’ inun ?’ Hiihl 
, Ammm’I . . , ‘ilicit I w'.Ii O'lMrlice. We hiinlci’- 

111 -n t tKc oiM vno'ii for :i .X'lir niid a tLn , 

rii.ii Bp.i"* >'on(< |i\, /■'!< Ii inn i’Iioomc anoihor 
uriio. oi.iu Ill'll' plcMUie, jilUM) iii{i,v e.all llie 
priest to uiiotv il> ui lot hie, auit (liih nv<* onU 
^li.ouli iKt'Urf.' ' -‘>ir II. .'■Vo/t . 'Ih<i Mummtuift 

eh.ip x\>. 

Handicap. A game at cards not 
u.ilikt' loo, but with this dill'erence — the 
u inner of one Lriekhas to]>uiiiiadoubl() 
stake, the winner of tw'O tricks a trn>lo 
stake, and so on. Thu.s : if six isirsons 
are ])layiiig, and tin* general stake is Is., 
and A gains three, tricks, he gains (is., 
and lias to ‘’hand i’ the cap” or pool 
Us. for the next deal. Suppose A gains 
two tricks and B t>no, thra A gains 4h. 
and B 2j^., and A Ims to stake Us. ttud B 
*Js. for tYie next deal. 

“T )tli«*‘?IilreT:ivenr in WikuI SUrcot.a lionw 
of i he p'l (■ lu-'i n.iW! lu lionUon. Here bohic *if us 
tell to hiiiulieiiif :i Hpori 1 m*\er knew lH*fiu-e, 
wliuliwus \erj kuimI."— , Ihs //<«»;/, Sepl. 
IM ll. 

Ilfuulirap, in racing, is tlic adjudging 
• of various weights to horses differing in 
ajje. power, or apoed, in order to place 
^ tliom all, as ^far as. possible, on aii 
** equality. If two unequ^ piayers chal- 
lenge each other aF cliess, the Bujierior 
gives up a piece, and this is his handi- 
cap. So called from the ancient game 
referred to by Pejiya (.See Sweep- 
stakes, Plate-bace, etc.) 

The Winner' » Handicap^ The winninff 
horses of previous races lieiiig pitted 
together in a race royal are first baniii- 
cap]>ed according to their respetrtive 
merits : the horse that lias won three 
' races has to caiTv a^i^ater weig^ than 
horse that has' won onlp tw^i ipi4 

S7 


tins latter inon^ than it.s competitor who 
is winner of a single ratie only. 

HsmdkerchleH ” The eonnuittre irtm 
at a Uma to knuiv ivhom next to thruie the 
hand kerchief to^* {The 7'iwirx). I’lto 
i^eauiug is' that the committoe did nut 
know yrhom they w'ore to ask next 
make a speech for tlioiu ; :uid the allu- 
sion is to the game culled in Norfolk 
‘‘Stir up the dumplings,” and by gills 
” Kijis in the ring.” 

Haadkoroblef and Sword. VI fh 

handkeyehief in one hand and sirovtl 
in the idher. Pretending to bo sorry 
ut a calamitv, but jiroiiarcd to niakc 
cu])ihil out 6i^ it. 

“AIiIm* iloorirc . . . iiicrilinnH in fn lot.torj, time 

‘ Miiria Tlii'i (‘Kii ririiiids wilii f.li(‘ luiiulkurrbipf in 
one liiLUil, wi'Ciiiiifir f'li llu* wiicti of rulaiiil. hut. 
With till* HU oi‘(l in ilii* oLlicr iiuiid, r4'iPU ui < iil. 
rolniKt III HiM'tiiUiH. »tiiul UiUn lipr sliair. ' - 

L’url{ilr. The Dunoomt .Vn htnve, cliup. I\ . 

Handle. J!e has a handle to his name. 
Some title, as “lord,” “ sir,” ‘‘doctor.” 
Tho Fronc.h uay Mutisieny sum tjHeiie, a 
man without a tail (hamllo in his name). 

To ffive a handle to , I'o give 

grounds for Kuspit ion ; m*, “ Hc' certainly 
gtivo a handle to tho rumoiii’.” 

*' Hi* a liiiiidli* to liiN niiciipCH, iind tliv»*w 
B( Ullli>llUU'l>loi kn III till* .WIIV of llIH fril'IolH “ 
llozhlt: SptriL o/thr .Ipr i.ltiiiirH .MiiciiiIohIi ), p 1 '.D. 

Handaomo -HI icral . To do the th t nt/ 
that IS httndsonn' : hj art handsonw/f/ ; la 
do handsome foa'ards one. 

Handwriting on the Wall {T/n). 
An aimouucoment of somo coming 
calamity. The allusion is to the hainl- 
wriljng on BelHhaxzar’K palace- wall 
aiinouncmg the loss of his kingdom. 
(Dan. V. 6-Ul,) 

Handyoullli. Cuffs or blow's given 
by the lutnd. “ Fisticuffs” is now mtiro 
common, j 

Hang Back {To). To hesitate to 

procecMl. p 

Hang Fire (7r/). To fail in an ox- 
jiectod result. Tho allusion i.s to a gun 
or pistol wliich fails to go off, 

Hafig On {To). To cling to; to 
persevere ; to bo, dependent on. 

WiMig Ont. Vniere do ffou hanp ont f 
Where are you living, or lodging f Tho 
allusion is to the custom, now restricted 
Ut public-houseis but once very gtmcral, 
of ^audng Wore one’s shop a sign 
indicating tho nature ot the business 
carried on wdtbin. Druggists often still 
place coloured bottles in their windows, 
and some tobacconisU plftce noar their 
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Bhop door the Btutiie of a Scotchman. 
(See D'skem: I*ii’kwtck Papnv, cdiap. 

XXX.) 

Hangdog Look {A). A guilty, 
Bliaiuet'acod look. 

“ X.odk u Juilt] r,ninn,and not . mo hunffdog- 
llko/ '-Ihchcna. * 

Hang ky a Thread (To\ To lie in 
n veiy javeuriouH position, llie alluhion 
is to the Bword of (AVef 

bxMOClwKS’ SWOED.) 

Hang In the Bell Hopes ( 'Jo), To 
he icsked at church, and then defer the 
iiiariiage hu that the bells hang lire. 

Hanged or SlrantjlefL i<lxan)]>lt\s 
from the ancient claasrc writers : — 

(1) Af'imj'*, Kl 1 ll^ «if Ii.\«lia, rluU'avoiirod <o 
iitUt ti iH'W iiiiuio* from liiH u:m 

ii.iiiifoiliiy I li(‘ iJiiLWr' tite 
tlt'.ul lioi|.v iHiu tin- nu‘r l*uoti/lm». 

Ci) AM.v'i'A, wifo of KiBk Lfiti'intw, in'omfMod 

liiM' (luiirTiaor l.iiMik'ia to Kinu* 'J'ltrnuH , Miion, 
li(i\\c\«n. Bill! WiiH Ki\'’n In iiijiniiik** to 
Aiii./l.i li;iiiK'o<l licrsolf rtwil hJio iiotHi'u tlm 

ii.iicd NtrauKor. (Tof/i/ \ li i 

k,:i) Au\iti'>K, flu< iiioht Hkilful of 
womrn, hnu^'otl horsolf bc.’aiiBo hIjo vmib outilono 
Ml a tiial of iskill l>y .Mitiorviv. (Oi'ul : Mtlamor- 
ljlnn<rit, \ I fall i ) 

^ I) Ai rol.'M V, inol.lior of rivHHi's, Iijuiki-mI 
Ml ilcwiMir <m faluo now a of lior 

MMI H <l(' irli 

CM IJo^o'^l’'^K Siruiianl l)\ ^^rll1.^u^>»Ktran^flt.•d 
tho Kmiioror l’r«iliUH foraHhunnuK UioiiuiK'rml 
]iill )il<' lU d.illl ( \ li, INo.) 

e>) li'iiiH.a (x'lLutifii) .sotitUof SalninKiif inonn 
|iM til, lltllMO'd liniliOll Imm ,MlhO lllH U<l(Ut'MH(ia WOIO 
i.jcciod I'i An:u\at Vi5, J» ^irl of Salamia of miiii- 
liM tank Ml liCi, (Ot'nl . Alf'luimn'ithow.*^ xi\ Ttw, 

<‘li* ) 

(7) fiATl'NI'M. Wlfo of (ViV AMATA. «6(UT,) 
kM li\( VM'IIKS, Culler of NeoliiClJt, Wlio Ihv 
irollied hel to Arelnl'ocliofl tin* Me hroko 

Ilia pronnHt*. and pavo lu'r ui iiiarriaKo to a 
w'oaliliKT man. Aroliiroelioti ho neourKod llioni 
li> hiH witiiiM tliai. laith father and dniiKhter 

hanweki tlieiiiHoIx OB 

(»e Nkoim 'ia. KSii'fihon,) 

(ItO I’liYi Ms. yiKH-n of Tlirare. tho nrooplod of 
Doiimpli'oou, w lio Klojifod on her conBt}? <iii liia 
lot mil frniuTioV. lienioplioon whs niJlod aw»y 
(o At I.eiiH, and iiroiiiHoii toieMirn , li\it,fail]i)K ko 
iki do, J'lij Him inu'-rod InTaolf. 

XZonged, Drawn, and Quartered. 

(•SVr Diawx.) ® 

Hanger (.1). Properly the fringed 
loop tu' strap hiftig to the girdle by which 
the dagger Was suspended, but appliofl 
hy a comnioii figure of speech to the 
swoni or dagger itself. 

'•Moll’s KwordH In Imiwors Imiiij fast Tv their 
ftido.'— 'J‘«]/|yT CIKHO. • 

Hanging. Hanging and wiring ao 
hy lifnUny. If a iiiim is doomed to be 
luLUgod^ he will never bo drow'netl.” And 
'' mai Tinges arc made in heaven,’* we 
nav told. 

" If mafrimon.\ and lininJlnjir «o _ 

H> dCMt'ny, why not whipping too ? ^ 

>x hat inc‘<i’idni‘f»l)w cAn curi* the fir* 
t»C loun-M wlioij timy lose their wits ? 

Jjovo a hoy* hy poeu styled. 

Then simro the rod mid sikiU ibe ohild.** 
iKin ii. canto i. ti3tKf44. 


HaMiglng Gala (Tfw), The custom 
of taking six months’ grace in* the 
payment of rent which prevailed in 
Ireland. 

“ ■Wo went to colleet the rents dii<* tlui !Slh 
Mami, hut uliich, owinj;,' to the rusioiu which 
lireiaiisiti Ireland known ns ‘Die Imii^rin^” 
iiru nevor deiuHiided till the ^tnU ticptuiiihci.''-' 
The TiuieBf Novcinhcr, Ibn*). 

Hanging Gardena of Babylon. 

Four acres of garden raised on a base 
supjiorUHl by pillars, and towering in 
terraces one aoove another IlOO feet in 
height. At a distance the\ looked like a 
vast prnunid covered with trees. I'hyi 
iiiouua was constructed Ncbuclmd- 
nf;zz.ar to gratify liis M’ife Ani'vtis, xvho 
felt weary of tlie flat plains of llahylou, 
and longed for aoinething to remiiKnicr 
of her nativo^e^di.au liills. One of'tlio 
“ seven wonders of the w'orld.” 

Hangman's Acre, Gains, and 
Gain’s Alley (London), in the liberty 
of 8t. (’atheriue. Strype says it is a 
corruption of “Hanmies and (iuynes,” 
80 called because refugees from those 
places were allowed to lou^o'’ there in 
Ihe reign of Queen Mary after the loss 
of Calais. (See also 6(oiv : Jlistory^* 
vol. ii. ; list of streets.) 

Hangman’s Wages. ItUd. The 
ft e given to the executioner at ’J’ybuni, 
with Hd. for tlie ropo. Tliis was the 
value of a Scotch nierk, and therefore 
points to the mgn of James, -w ho decreed 
that “ tho coin of silver called the mark- 
piece sliall bo current w'itJiiu the king- 
dom at tlie vidue of 13Ad.” ^'oYilemcii 
who were to Be behcadecl were expected 
to giiK) the executioner fi’Om Ij7 to £10 
for cutting off their head. 

*• Fur Imlf of thlrft'cn-iwire Im’ponni wnffc* 

I wmilil havo all the uiwu ciiw«, 

And you should lmi« liecn nil ihr Maeos 
I Rud nu iRtlldws 

Iht //u»9t)iaM'« Ln»i Will ami Tfsiomnit. 

{ttuvir 

V The present price (1804) is about 
£40. Cttlcraft’s charge was £113 14.'&., 
plus assistant £5 Bs., otllbr fees £1 Is., 
to which ho added expeiiBes for erect- - 
ing the Hcaffold.” • 

Hangneii and Executioners, 

(1) Buhii IB the earliest baugnmn whose name 
BurvivTO (ahum 158EI). 

(3) Jih;k SirTHERiAXn. 

(3) Dkruicr, who cut off tho hond uf Essex in 
l«oi. 

<4) (TrSOOry. Father and sou, iiirntioned l»y 
Sir Walter Sixitt (1847). 

(Sj Grecohy Braxikin cafKiur 
(d) AiciLUtD ]lHAE(L>o>,hi8 Bull, wbo executed 
Cbarlos T. 

(7) 8 QU 1 RE Dex, mentioned by Hadllinui (part 
lii. c. 3). 

(s) .ItfR Ketcr (idTsX excculH LordRasseU 

d tbc^ukRul adonmuutb. 
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(U Hors, ttie Initrlier (ICM) i tnit J«rl£*Ketcb 
’irafl rt'Btortnl to ofllco tbo same year. 

(10) Kdivaiiii DKNKift (17M0), intmducod afi a 
- cliaracfor in Difkone’a Bamattp Rtuiye. 
f ('ll) Toomah Chkhhluk. uiolwuiimed " OM 

(12) JaUN CAU^UAFT ; MA^WOOD ; DCRBy *, 
etc. 

(W) Of forciffn cxticurlonera, the nioitt oelo- 
hi^itodun* Lirtfe .ToiiUi ('iiiielnche, houdamau of 
lUris diiriner the terrihin dtiya trf (h«) Arinaffnaca 
nhd Ihir(;iui<lianH ^ and tii«' two brothorafinnaon, 
who worc'cxuuuiiouurft during tliu first ynmeh 
itOMtliitlon. r 

V Hudibraa, imdor the name of Dun, 
“ personates ” Sir Arthur Hazelrig, ** the 
aetivest ” of tho five mombera ini}x*.ached 
hv King Charles I. Tlie other four were 
iVlonk, Walton, Morloy, mid Alured. 

Hanlcey Pankey. Jugglery; fraud. 

Hanoverian Shield* This escut- 
cheon u.Mcfl to he added to the atw of 
England ; it wa.s placed in the rmire of 
the shield to sliow that the House of 
Hanover came to the crown by election, 
nnd n(>t hy conquest. Conquerors strike 
out firms of a conquered cotintiy, and 
]»liice t heir own m hcu. 

Hans von Rippi^ [rif)^pak\. Jack 
•of **• Moiuiifuir Nong-Umg-pas 

• f.r, soiiicono iibked for who does not 
exist, A gay Gennau spark calls at a 
liousc and JWKH for Herr Hans vou Hip- 
pa eh. Itippach is a vdllogo near Leii>8ic« 

Hansards. The printed records of 
fliils iM’foro Parliamont, the reports of 
< o^jniiittees, parliamentary debates, and 
.some of tho national accounts, IHll the 
husiiiess was made into a comiMUiy tho 
n jiort.s commaudod a good respect, hut 
in ISiri the comjKuiy was wound up. 
Luke Il-.nsanl, tho founder of the^usi- 
nc:<s r aino from Norwich, and was bom 
in 17*52. 

V Other parliamentary business was 
l>riiitod hy otlior firms. 

Hanse Towns. Tlic maritime cities 
of Ut^inany, which belonged tothellan- 
s(?atic Longue (y.r.), 

“ Tlu* utk'UB of aiUiork. Bremen. »n«l 

^ H:inil)urK .’tn* r uumonwonliliB oven ii»w (,1K77).’’ 
— /V.rwuiM ; Gcntral ckap. %. |». 174. 

Hanseatic Leagno. Tho first trade 
union : it was (.Nstnblished in the twelfth 
century by certain cities of Northern 
CJei-mariy for their mutual prosperity 
nnd imitation. The diet which used to 
be held every thice years was called 
the uud the members of it Jlun^ 

kards. The league in its prosperity 
compripod eighty-flvc towns; it declined 
rapidly in the ^irty •Years’ War; in 
^ only six otics were repre^ited ; 

‘ ^d the last three memben of the leafpae * 


(Hambuig, LUbeckf and Bremen) joined 
the Gorman Customs Unions* in 1889. 
(Gentiau, on the sea; and tiio 

league was originally caUsd the Am^m^ 
free cdSes on the sea.) 

Hanits^. A gift or bribe, the first 
money received in a day. Hence Hansel 
Monday, the first Monday of tho year. 
To ** hauBol our swords ’* is to use them 
for the first time. In Norfolk we hear of 
lianselliug a coat—t.t'. wearing it for 
the first time. Lemon tolls us that 
sujierstitious people will spit on tho first 
money taken at market for luck, and 
Misson says, U ha%mnt en Urtm^ 
vant^ craaAefit ei le mettmt dans 

um j>och apart, {Travels in England^ 

Hansel Moadi^. Ihe Monday after 
New- Year’s Day, when “ hansels,** or 
free gifts, were given iu Scotland to serv- 
ants and children. Our boxing-day is tlio 
first weekday after Christmas Day. 
^Anglo-Saxon, handsekn ; hand and ac/- 
laiiy to give.) 

Hansom (A). A light two-whcoled 
cab, in which tho driver sits liehind tho 
vehicle, and communicates with the 
iwwsengor tlirough a trap-door in tho 
rooi. Invented by Aloysius Hansom of 
York (1803-1882). Hansom was hy 
troilo an architect at Birmiiigliam and 
at Hinckley iu Lcicostershirc. 

Hapmolloho (2 syl.). llie giant fly- 
catcher. Ho invented the art of drj'ing 
and smoking iioats* tongues. {JJnehat : 
(Etmrs de Itabelais.) 

Happy Anpbla. A mistranslation 
of Uio Latin Arabia fvliXy which moans 
simply on the r\ght hand—i.e, to the 
right hand of Al-Shan (Syria). It was 
Ptolemy who was tho authrir of tlm 
thi’oofold division Arabia Vclrma^ mis- 
called “Stony Arabia,** but really so 
called from its chief city* Petra; Arabia 
Felix (or Feimn\ the south-west coast ; 
and as for Arabia deserta (meaning the 
interior) probably ho referred to N^ast, 

Happy IterjDimioii (A). A well- 
tumod phrase ; a word or phrase pecu- 
liarly apt. The French also wiy “ fV/a 
hvttrause expression aud ** S'expiinier 
heurmsement," 

Happy-go-laoky {A), C>ne indif- 
ferent to his interests ; one whc% looks 
to good ]uc4c to befriend him. . ' 

Happy Tall^i in Dr. Johnson’s 
tqle of ItanwlaSf ts placed in the king- 
dom of Amhara, and Vas iitaccessime 
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except iu one fhroupli n eavo in a 
roek. It wjiH a Oai'cleu f)f I’jiradieo 
•\v hero resulod il)c prinoos of Al>yH.siuia. 

Happy as a Clam at Hli^ Tide. 

The clani is a hivah'o inolhiso, du^ from 
itH lied of Hand only at low tide ; at lii^^h 
tide it is (|uite safe from imAentaiion. 
(*SVy C'losk ah a C^lam. ) 

Happy as a King, 'i'll in idea of 
h.'ifipiness in wealth, position, freedom, 
and luxurious livjiif' ; but Kudiard II. 
buys a kinjf irt Woe’s slave” (lii. 2). 

V On the happiness of kings, .vr 
Sliitb'Hprinr ■ l/turi/ T., iv. 1. 

Happy the People whose Annals 
are Tiresome. of 

eoujHe, W'lirs, rr-hellions, trouhles, make 
11 j) tlie most exeiting pari 8 of history. 

Hapsburg. (‘SV c II aushviui. ) 

Har. 'I'he first person <»f flu* Scandi- 
naviun Trinity, whieli eonsisla of Har 
(tlm Mighty), the Like Mighty, iiml 
the 'riiinl Pers(»n. 'I’his Trinity is called 
“ 'riu* MysteriouH Three,” and thev hit 
on threi* thrones alKive tlio Itainhow 
The next in order ai'c the ^Lsir (y.f .), of 
whirh Odin, the eliicf, lives in Asgard, 
on llie lu aveiily liills lietweeii Karth and 
Iho hainbow. The third order is the 
Vainr (/.re Van) the gods of the ocean, 
air, and ckuids - of wYiieh Van Niord is 
the chief* liar has alioady passed liis 
ninth incarnation; in his tenth ho>\itl 
take the forms ilrst of a peacock, and 
then of a liorso, wJieii all llio follcmers 
of Mahomet will be destroyed. 

Har. in Indian mythology, is tho 
srrmtef person of tlio Trinity, 

Ha ram or Ha rem, means in Arabic 
forlntfffrtt, or nut in in I : a name 

given hy Mahonietans lo those apart- 
nifiils uhh'li are appropi‘iaf> d exeln- 
^i\ely to the female tnciiibei'h of a fainil}\ 

Har'apha. A d(\sernd:int of Og and 
vlink, a giant of Gath, who w’ont to 
nnuk Hanison in prison, hut ilurst not 
vi'iiturc witJiin his reach. 'Dn' word 
means //rr fftn/ff. {Mi/ioif: Sinnsnn 

Har’hinger. One wlio looks out for 
lodgings, etc. : a courier ; hence, a fore- 
runner, a messenger. (Anglo-Saxon, 
/irir, an army ; bergan, to lodge.) 

** ru In* niyiM'lf the )»iu'l»iiigor. rih! uinke jojful 

Tlu' lieurtriK of mj with \our Aiiproncli,'' 

; JuaeMh, i. 4 . 

Haroonrt’a Renad Table. A pri- 
vate conference in tho house of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, January 14, 1S8T, with 


the vfew of reiniiting, if possible, tho 
Liberal party, tuokcii up hy Mr. Glad- 
stniH^’s Irish policy. 

Tin* clii.iP'** *• IloniHl 'I'riMf* '* \jiw'nrati. luorin- 
III;; wii.-ii lilt' Kii-iirli 4 ;i]l .-i tm Ir.m t lull iiit'cliiif- s 
liolil ut nvi li oilirl m Iouihoh 

Hard, meaning diihcult, is like the 
French dffr : us, “ hard of hearing,” 
“ //f(t ft roirtllt durr ; ” “ a haid woid,” 
“?/>; trrmr d}fr “His a hard case,” 
uur f'hnsv bun ////ly , ” “ liard 
times,” “ /c.> trjups atiitl dirr.s so also 
“hardly canieil,” “ ////’ea ffm/nr inm 
darnnent ; ” “ hard - fcatur(*il,” ** dnnt 

lea tuuiiy aunt dnrs,'^ haid-licaitnl,’' 
“////» a if ewar and many <*thcr 

])hi ases. 

Hard By. Near. Hard means t loKo, 
jircssed close together; licuco lirm rr 
Holid,' in close proximity to. 

“ Ilunl li.\ !i ^ 1 u'll^•l 111 *; v«>fwl ■’ 

Jniml .iftilltl hduni anil Tlnnuo 

Hard Lines, I lai d t enns ; ‘ * -r; 1 1 1 1 ( r 
rough Irculineiit ;” exacting. Lines nie-«ii 
lot or allotment (mcasureil out liy a line 
m(‘asurc), as, “Tin* lines haveJ’vJ.len to 
me in pleasant places ; yea, T liave .i 
gcHully neritage,” i.c. my allotiiK'nt is 
excellent. Hard lines an unfuvonr- 
ahlo allotment (or ta.sk). 

“Tlifttwns Imril Inirx uimih nit'.nfU'r I I'iu\ liiM'ii 
ur even iliiinr,” f# Khot. 

Hard Up. Short of money. ” Wti mr 
pits df ginbira,** I^p ” often =- out, as, 
“used up,” “worn out,” “ doin' nj>,” 
etc, “Hard up” — nearly out [of 
eabhl. In these, and all similar ex- 
ttinplos. “Up” is the Old Fnghsh e/rr^ 
over; Latin, S’- 17/cr; Greek, w»rr/>. 

HaSrd as Nalla Stern, nardJiearh d, 
imsyinpatlictic ; able to stand hard blow.s 
like nails. Hehgions bigotiv. strait - 
lucediiess, rigid puritanical pharisaiMn, 
make men and w’oiriou “ haid as nails.” 

“] kno\v I'm ns hivid niii iiiiilii iilieml} , I iluu'i 
m ufi nmi'v LtntU Ihinnion, 

( luip. will. ^ 

Hard af a Stone, “liard es iron.” 
“ hard os brtiwn,’^ “ hard n.s ice,” “ hard 
AS adamant,” etc. (iSVc Similes.) 

Hard as the Kether Hillstoao. 

UnfcAjliiig, obdurate. Tho lorvor or 

nether ” of tho two millstones is 
tlnnly fixed and very hard ; the upper 
stone revolves round it on a shaft, and 
tho com, running do'wn a tube inserted 
in tho upper stoue, is ground by tho 
morion, of the u])fier stone roiina tho 
lower one. Of course, the upper wlieel 
is made to revolvg hy some power acting 
on it, as wind, water, or some other 
mechanical force. 
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HaxdQUlB (2 syl.). j/tmdumn 

If uffit not ohjrrf. Said in apolopy of au 
hlstia'icnl or olirouologi<-al incident in- 
trod ucfMl into a treatise afrainst which 
Rome rn])ti(>us ]N‘rbou8 take exception. 
Je.iu Hardouiii, the Icanied Jesuit, was 
lil)rariau to TiOuis It* Grand. He was so 
f istidious tlnit ho doubtwl the truth of 
•nil rereivetl liiHtory, denied the authen- 
tieitv of the ^Kucul of Virjjil, the Otitfn 
of tlor.'n'e, etc. ; plat'ed no ffuth in 
iM(*dals ami coins, rofrarded all councils 
hel'ori* that of Trent as chiinencal, 

► and looked on Descartes, Miilehranche, 
DaM'al, and all ilan<>eiiists uk intidels. 

lOviMi imt rntor Inn i*r«- 

ic*.) sinMi li < nlU'cnon.''" [h\ A. Cliiilit : 

Hardy {Lvlttut), Hcroino of the 
7 jV//c\s Sti'utafjfm^ hy Mi*m. Cowley. She 
IS a yonnjr lady of fortune destined to 
inairy Doricourt. She first aKSumcR 
tin* air of a raw country hoyden xuul 
dis^iists thc3 fastidious man of fashion ; 
thf'Hfc**'r^^ij»peais at a musftuorndo and 
him. Th») iimiTiaf?o is pcrforitic<l 
at Tiiidni^ht, and Doricourt d(Ki.s not 
know tliat tin* nuisqueradcr and hoy<leii 
ate tlie same Miss Hardy till after the 
ccreinony is <iver. 

J f AiiitY ( Tht ), . hravc ordxiriiifr, hciico 

the phrase, “ hm'di vumme hh hund'' 

(I) ^Villiam Douglas, defender of Iler- 
n a k (died I iJO’J). 

(J) l'lnli]»jM{ 111. of Fnince, le ilardi 

(IJl), 1 270-1280). 

(:i) Djilijijie JI., Due de Dourgogiie, 

if Uaid. (I.;i2, 

'Rage. *It is unlucky for a«hare to 
cio‘iS your )»ath, because witclie.s were 
said to transform Ihemsclves into luircM. 

** Nitr d'<l we with iniiilili' fwt, 
due litrln lepns ; 

T)i:ii ( i-i'Uilii KiKO. lis some ili vino, 
df (iiriune tn keep in*." 

Jillitmu : Tt 4p to Ih'Jiirt ll, lx. 

•V In the Flambin'omjh ViiitTf/c and 
Ilendiiind^ wfi are told, ** i| a ilshmnau 
on his way ft the fiiats happens to meet 
a w'oman, parson, or hare, he will turn 
bac.k, lieing convliiced tliat he will have 
no luck that day.*' 

Anti path If to harc9. Tycho Brahe 
(2 syl.) would faint at the sight of a 
hare ; the Due d’Kpemou at the sight 
of a leveret ; Marshal de Bf^kc at siglst 
of a rabbit ; and Henri 111., the Duke of 
fSchoinherg, and the chamberlain of the 
em])oror Ferdinand, at the sight of a cat. 
(*SVy' Antipathy.) 

First catah^^our /ixfrc. {See Catch.) 

H(dd mth the* hare and rum u'^th the 
hounds. To play a double and dooeitful 


game, to be a traitor in the camp. To 
run with the* houiuls as if intent to catch 
the hare, but all the while being tin* 
secret friend of ixMir Wat. In the 
American war these double -doalors were 
calle^ Co}»|)orhoads (v.r.). 

Mad as a March hair. Hares are un- 
usually shy and wild in March, which is 
their ruttiiig season. 

V ICntsmuH says “Mad as a marsh 
hare,” and adds, “ hares are wilder in 
mai'shcK from the absence of hedges and 
cover.*' p. 26G : 1512.) 

Mclanchdff as a hare (Shahesfwnre : 
1 Jlfur/f 2). Ai'cording to me- 

dieval uuackcry, the fleBh of hare wiw 
Hupp<»8e(i bv. generate melancholy: and 
all tood.s inqiartcd their ow*n siuiciality. 

The ffitakiiuj hare^ in Dryden'a lltml 
and J*nnthcr, m^ans the Uiuikcrs. 

“ AniiiriMr Hu* linutiiuiH klntt. tlio aeukiUK Imre 
licudiilitj . hm soiiUl luu sweii." 

J*a» 1 1. a:. ;w. 

Haro - brained* or Hair-bralnod. 

Mad as a March haio, giddy, foolhardy, 
‘‘l.cr's iu.ue I)ii8 (own; for ilie> [ibo KiifiliHliJ 
no- liuM'liuiincil Hlu\rK. ^ 

Aiu\ liuiiifi'V will nifoMi! (hcio to In* nionl 
ri'OM*" HhahfHpuut . I ilLuru VI „\ U. 

Karofoot. Swift of foot us a hiire. 
The Huriiame given to Harold 1., 
youngest son (if (Jamito (10.V>-1010). 

To kfss the hart's foot. To Imj too hi to 
for anytliiug, to he a day afb*r the fair. 
The hare has gone hy, and left its foot- 
jiriiit for you to salute. A similar 
pliraso is T<t /,ts\^the post, 

Hore-llp. A cleft lip ; so call(*(l from 
its r«***cmhhin(’e to the up|M*r li]» of a hare. 
It was said to he the mischi<»voufc !*ct of 
an elf or yitilit'iouR fairy. 

“Tills Is tin* foul fli'iu) yiihUerflKlhlii't. lli* 
he^ins Hi I'lirfi'W. ntiil wftIkM iili tlm first rork. 
II*' . . . Hifuints till' I'.xMiml iiwki*s the JiarH-lip.'* 
^fihaki'Hpnn,’ : h’ttiy /.ow, ili. 4. 

HarMtone - Hont^nione. Bound- 
ary Htom* ni the fiarish of Sancred (Coni- 
wall), with a heap of ^mes round it. It 
is thought Dial tliCHe stones were set up 
for a similar pUD^se os the column set up 
by Laban (GciiesiH xxxi. 51, 52). “ Be- 
hold this heap, and behold this pillar, “ 
said Lfibigi to Jacob, “ which 1 have cast 
betwixt me and thee. Tins heap lie 
witnewi, and tlus Xiillar be witness, that 
1 will not Tiass over this heap to tluie, 
and that tnou slialt not pass over this 
heftj) unto me, fur hann.’* (Anglo- 
Saxon, horUf or horu start.) (See 
HajloiJI's Htoniss.) ^ 

Hare and tbe Tortoise (The). 
Kveryone knows the fable of the race 
Tietweeii the hare and the tortoise, won 
by the latter : and the moral, “ Slow and 
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Bteady wins the race.*’ The French 
(H|uiviileTit is “ iVw d pan U battf prcnd 
le Itinc.'^ 

Haros shift tbolr Sex. It was 

once thought that luiros are aexloKS, or 
that they cluiiige their box every y<^r. 

“ Jii’jinn'w (tjuiu ti itii imrt|in' j-omiiii *' 

Muniti I 

*' MituUc'K Mini pJiHf llii'i >‘iti fwi' lit \v, 

I niiirli'iMiK Mini ;ilti‘i 
ll(in'«4llMi jcirlx v\»*-4 i‘li,niT.‘ ” 

: ftitihrnt siu /iln nl, \ i, I 

Har'leot Mutton. A r;ig*»fit m.ole 
with ilil^hl'll iiitit('>ii anil tiiinii>H. Jiiohl 
Fri'iuti httrtf/nf, bt/i/tf/of, him! hitlujoU' ;u<' 
toiiiul iiu'JMiing a iiuusel,” u “iMfce.” 

l-’i h < lii'v , -I lift lull iiu»iil«-, 
lii-l nllir I I 111*1111 liu< >i«; ' 

f himi I III < , / «f Ti‘Ui iiiifj*. e I.':-* 

Harilciri. I /A'yV'.v dts/hf/t//.] A 
iiietlidil i-t' t’afniring Buiriil' hv 
tioweliiiig t)ih( uihs w ln*n 

govi'miiirut c'uuulrnMl tlu'iii of 

(leiilh. 

Hark Back (7)/). To return to the 
Buhjeet, “ /irrctioHs rt u,ts 
(7./’.). A rail to the doj/H in fox-lniiit- 
i?ig, wht-n they liaveoveuim lie* sei'iit, 
“Hark Iddgs’l eonie hack bo “ Hark 
forurds I ” “ Hark away! ’* etc. 

Harlequin meaiiM a H]ieci<>s of dranui 
ill ivM) luiil.-i, llie iidioduotion and the 
liarlequiiiadt', (oted in diinihBhow. The 
jm»totvpi‘ IB the Initoin* 

ChiistmaM tuMitonnine or harhstuinaiie is 
esM'iitially n Hriti'<)i eiitcrtainnient, first 
introduced by Mr. Wen ver, a daiu iiig- 
iiiaslcr of Siircrt Blmry, in I70I!. (Str 
bffotr,) 

•‘Wli'ii ^liiiinis \\ MU of uM (o .Tfnc, 

Tin* ** |IIU> .i lull l» Olllll I** M'pW 
Tlic loriiM'l’ H.iM liulViiiMi nl'ioe, 

'J Ilf I ii Iff im I) I'liiK h l.f l.iM •* 

.sii ijt . I'ln lUiffh-f Shi>v\ 

V The Koniiin mime did not ut all 
eiirrespuiid ^\itli our liaiierpiinaih'. Tlie 
Uomaii iiiimuB descriiwd rb '• having 
a sliorii iiead, a Booty faci', ilat iiiiRliod 
feet, and a patched part i-eohmred cloak. 

JltiHa/miif in the liriii.sh pantomime, 
is a siinte supiiosed to ht^ invisible to all 
eve^ but those of liis faithful ColumWue. 
Itis office is to dance throii^Uthe world 
and fniHtrate all the knavish*. tricks of 
tlie Clown, who is RU)>po«od to la* in lovo 
witli Columbine. IiiAnnoric, Tffnkgmn 
means **a juggler,** and Hiirlotjuiii 
metamorplioseR everything he toucJies 
with his magic wniid! 

V The prince of Harlequins W’as John 
lUeh (ICHl-lTdl). 

Il'nbghfu. ,So Churh's Qaiut was 
called bv Francois I. of France. 

Hnrlot is said to be derived from 
Harlotta, tlio mother of William the 


Conqueror, but it is more likely to be a 
corruption of horht (a little biroliug), 
“ horo ’* being the past participle of 
hyi'an (to hire). It was once ajijdied to 
males as well a« femiiles. Hence Chaucer 
speaks of “ a sturdy harlot .... tlmt 
was her bostes uian.” The woid / ./lAi 
i.s another iorm of it. 

jtfl-]lll] It'll Il>( •liul 'l In llul 

■ li'l lU hliUllif 111,111 lll> 

,nn,n • i ui.lii / ui, 

‘ TIm- lisilli.i Km 
•*/ 

V IVoicrbi.il names bo* a liaib*! him 
A bdlibub and Ahuliih i D/i k. \xni, I . 
pidbably s> iiilKilif cb.i r.ich is I'l tin\\ ii i 
(nf lin:.si;ij, and M‘‘,ss.iliii i I'ol’ lbniM''. 

Harlowo (C/f/> I v.s'm). Thi' lnioinMi f 
lli'haidsdp’s nosil of lliat name. In 
order |o avoid a ncini.i<;e 111 Lied open 
lier by lier paimts, she <:isfs hetsi ll (pIi 
tin* proteelmu of a level, vvlio jiiossly 
abnsi*.M the coiitidf'iiee llms nqinsed m 
him. He Hubscqinaitly piiqioMi .s tonuirry 
her, but Claris-sa rejeets the oiler, ami 
retires from tlie woild to cover lyev.t-haine 
and die. 

Harm. Jlant) tn f, bnriit f/ct. Those* 
who lay tiiips for otlier.s get caught 
thcmselvet'. ilaman was hanged on liis 
own gallows. Onr Lord says, “ 'J'hev 
that take the sword sliall jieiisli v\ith the 
RWoid*’ (Matt. x.Kvi .VJ). 

Harmless 08 a Dovo. (Ma^t. x. li;,) 

Harmo'nia'a Nooklacc. An unlitekv 
po.s.sesMon, sojnetlniig that biingB cmI to 
all ivlio 2>ossess it. Hin'inonia w.i*' the 
daughter of M;. s nml Veim*<. On tlie 
<hiy »»f her rnairiage with Kmi, ( 'a-lino**.. 
she rcceiveil a necklace wlm h id^ivtd 
fatal to all who jKxssessetl it. 

V The collar given by AlphrsibC.i (or 
.Arsiuoi*) to lier huRbuntf Alcnia on was a 
like fatal gif t. ISo were the collar and 
veil of Erijihylu, wife of AinjihiaiiloH, and 
tlio Tiaijan horse. (iVer Fai'al CiiFTS.) 

Harmo']ila*a Hol^ On the .nar- 
riago of Harinonia, vulcaiij to aveiig<* 
the infidelity of her mother, made tlie 
bride a present of a robe dyed in all sorts 
of crimeB, winch infused wiekealuess and 
impiety into all her olT.s])ring. Both 
Harnionia and Cadmus, after liaving 
suffered many miafoi tunes, and seen 
tkeir children a sonfiw to them, Avere 
clmnged into serpemts. (ih/^*rtm</.v, y, 
10 .) (A*rKj 58 SUs.) 

? Medea, in a fit of jealousy, sent 
Creuaa a Ave<Uling robe, winch bu’nU her 
to death. {Jittri pldi.'i : Jfabut.) 

fibuoeiia. To dtr fu harness. To 
continue in one’s work or occiipafioii till 
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death. The allusiou 13 to soldiers in 
andour or harness. 

"A I ItMSt we J) a:e witlj l)urno*<t« on our hnek/' 
Shakeaiinarr : Macbeth y S. 

Harness Cask. A large cask or tub 
witli a rim rovor, coiitfiiiiiug a of 

salt uicat for immedLate use. mutical 
term. 

. Harness Prise (Fiiiversity of Cam- 
l>ndg<*)> foinided by tlio Uev. William 
ll.'inioss fur tho In'st essay comicctiMl 
witli Shiikt'siicjirian Utcraturo. Awarded 
every third year. 

• Haro. To noj out huro to auyoup. 
To deiioiiuot* his iiiisdcM'ds, to follow him 
with hue Jind cry. “ Uti rou wiis the 
uTiriiMit Xonnriii huc-aud-cry, and the 
exclnnatiun in ide by those who wanted 
ns'^istjuice, tlieir ijerson or 4f)roi)erty 
lu'iug HI ilang«T. It is similar to our ery 
of “ IVjhce! ” Trubahly o.ir halloo is 
tlie same wMird. 

V lu the Cliaimel JIa ! ho! a 

Vaitlfy mon pruuY, ! is a protest still in 
vogue when one’s projierty is oinhuigered, 
or Ij’iis m when I lived in JeoM^y. 

It is supposed to he an iqipeal U) liollo^ 

* king of Xh>niiaiidy, to come to tho aid 
of him siiil'oring wrongfully. 

Harold tlie Dauntless. Sou of 

Witikind, the Dane. “Ho was rocked 
on a buckler, and fed from a blade.” 
He beeanu* a (^hristian, like his father, 
and married ICivir, a Hanlsli maid, who 
lia l betm his page. (»V*r IF, ik'ott : 
llarohl the Jiaunt/css,) 

Harold’s Stones at Trelcch (Mon- 
niouthshire)- Throe stomS, one of which 
is fourtt'cii fcet above tho gi'ouiid, evi- 
dently *110 part of a tinie, Protiably 
boundary stones. (*SV« Hare-stone.) 

Haroot and Munot* Twro angels 
wlio, in consequent of their want of 
compassion to man, are susceptible of 
liuinan passions, and are sent upon earth 
to be tempted, Tliey were at ono time 
kings oi Babel, and are still the teachers 
of magic and the bl^k arts. 

Haroun al Hiuwlild. Catif of tho 
Ei^t, of tho Abbasfido race. (765-809.) 
His adventures form a jiart of tho 
Arabian Nighu^ EnteriainmenU, 

Harp. The arms of Ireland. Ac- 
cordiug to tradition, one of the early 
kings of Ireland was named I^vid, and* 
this king took for arms the haip of 
Israel’s sweet Psalmist. Probably the 
harp is altogether a blunder, arising 
from the /;*u7//^^idainvqpted in the reign 
of John to distinguisli his Irish ooms 
from the English. The reaso^why a 


triangle was chosmi may have Ik*ou iu 
allusion to St. Patrick’s explanation of 
the Trinity, or moi*e likely to sigidfy that 
he was kiim of England, IreTaofl, and 
Franoo. Henry VIll, was tho tirst to 
assume tho harp positive as tho Irish 
device^ and James 1. to place it in tho 
third quarter of the royal achievement 
of Great Britain. 

To harp fur ever on the same string. 
To be for over teasing oiw3 about the 
same subject. There is a T.jitiu jiruverb, 
Eandem eantiiPnain rretni^re, I once 
heard a man W'ith a clarionet play tho 
first half of “ In my cottage near a 
wood ” for more than an hour, without 
cesMatioii or cliiuign. It was in a crowded! I 
market-place, ana tho annoyanwj becaTUu 
at last so unbearable that lie collected a 
rich h.'irvest to movt* on. 

*•81.111 irirjuutr on Miy ; 

Hamlet, li. 1 . 

Har'pagon (.fj. A iniRcr. TTarp.i- 
gon 18 tho name of the miser iu Molirre’a 
comedy called VArnre, 

Horparioe {i syl). A Thracian 
virago, who lilxsrateu hc‘r fatlier liar- • 
pal'icos when ho wa6 taken prisoner by 
the Uetm. 

“With Hiidi airay IbvriiHliiC iK'sinu^* 
lltT Tlmn-lita I'DiirHcr *' llTinlnt. 

Horpo (2 syl.). Tlie cutlass wdth 
which Mercury killed Argus ; and with 
which Perseus subsequently cut off tho 
head of Medu'aa. 

Harplos (2 syl.). Vultures wdth tho 
head and breasts of a woman, very fierce 
and loaUisomo, living in an atm(jH)dtero 
of filtli and stonch, and eontuminating 
everything which they came near. Homer 
mentions but one harpy. He'«iod given 
two, and later writers three, Tho names 
indicate that the»3 monHters were por- 
Houifioat^iis of whirlwinds and stomiR. 
Their names were Ocyn'ota {rapid) y 
Cele'no {blaekncm), and Aidro {storm), 
(Greek harpnmiy verb harpdzoy to seixe ; 
Latin harpyia. See Virgil: JEmidy iii. 
219, ete.). 

Ife is a regular harpy. One who wants 
to appropriate cvci-^^thiiig ; ono who 
sponges onlanother without mercy. 

“ I .... do you Biiy cmlntWMo . . . 
rmthvr than hold ttircfc words ronh'n'iicc with 
mis Iwrpy." — Bhukemara : Hueh AOu Ahttut 
Jfothtiig, li. J. 

Hwrpoo^ratot (4 syl.). The Greek 
form of tlio E^ptiaii god Har-pUkruii 
{Horns t^e Chad)y made by the Greeks 
and Homans the god of txlmee, 'Xiiis 
arose from a pure misapprehonsion. It 
is an Egyptian god, and was represeuttid 
with ito “finger on its mouth,” to 
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iiidifMti! l)Ut tho (Irtiuka thought 

it wfirt a ayiubol of sdcnre. 

“ I iny iiiimU'i^hh hIu* ink'ht inuKf' 

(Miny (111 Hniiv (liiM iiieiilttfiiiim ti 

ri'i'Uiiii natOM to Hti>oiir|. tor I was Hit* 

(‘la'cH of t runty «n. 2 

Har'rldan. A hfi^gard old Ix^diiTiie. 
So (;iillcd from tlto I’roiidi hamivllt\ u 
worn-out jutlc of a liortio. 

Har'rior (II Hyl.)* A dog for liaro- 
liiiiitiiig, wht'iK'u tho niniic. 

Harrington. A farthing So cullod 
fumi liorti Harringl.tm, to wiioin James 1. 
graiifi'd a ]»ifent foi- miikiiig them of 
brass. l)runkon Ihmiaby says - 

“Tlicto 'lo ilrn nii<;i()ii ix' it miioU'‘ii, 

Koi iinliii'-Kikc I (Tin e a lok('ii 
'J'o (I hi'iTsMi' Him iliil II ’’ 

IhUinh^n Hot hofnt'i* .h>lii imt 
1 will not liaii' H. [larniiuioM of I hr hiiih ” 

/It II JniiHou : Th ' iH'Vil m an Ai^n, 11. 1 

Harris. Jlrtt. lltfl'ris. An byj>o- 
thetical lady, to whom Sarali (ianip 
referiod for tho <*orroboration of all Iior 
stiittMiientH, anil tho bunk on w'hieh she 
miglit draw to any extont for 9olf-i)raif*e. 
{ hirhnm : Martin f'huzzteivit.) (Ste 
^ JiUOOKH OF SlIEFFIKnO.) 

“ Noi Aim lliirns iii fhr iiniiiorUil nurrivtivc was 
tiioic iiiiouvl aiMl uiou* uiiHiKMl.' Laid l.i/ftan. 

Harry ( 7b) -■ to luiruHs. Faeetiouhly 
said to bu deiivod from Harry VIll. <)f 
J'higlaiid, who no doubt played up old 
1 l.irry with ehiireh pro|H‘rty. '( )f eoiirso, 
the real derivation is the Anglo-Saxon 
ht rinn, to plunder, from hirrc (‘J syl.), 
an army. 

Harry. Oht Ifarri/. Old Seratrh. 
To harry (Saxon) is to te.ar in pieces, 
w heiiee our hnyrmr. There i.s an aneient 
pamphlet taititleil Thr llainnnni/ of 
ih U. J do not tJiink it is a eoiTuntioii 
of “ Old 1 fairy,” although tho Hebrew 
Snnm (hairy ones') is translated devils 
in Lev. xvii, 7, anil no doubt ||lliides to 
the he-gojit, an object of worship with 
the Kgyptians. Moses sjiyvS the children 
of Isva'd are nil longer to sacnflco to 
devils (iM'irnn), as they did in Egypt, 
Thtao 18 a Seaiidiiiaviau Ihiri ~ liaal or 
ilel. 

Horry Soph. A student at C^im- 
bridge who has “ declared ” for I«aw' or 
Physic, and wears a full- sleeve gown, 
nie word is a corruption of the Greek 
/l('n~wpho,'i (more than a Soph or com- 
mon second year student). ICambru/ti^ 
CttlaniiiK) 

The talc goes that at the dJsstruction 
o f the monasteries, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., (wtaiu students w'nited to see 
hww' matters would turn out before they 
committed themselves by taking a clerical 


degre<f, and that the.se incii were Ihimce 
called Sophiatic Jirnnciant, or “Henry 
Sojihistera.” 

Hart. In Chri.stian art, the emblem 
of solitude and purity of life. It was the 
attribute of St. Hubert, St. Julian, and 
St. Eustace. It was also the type of piety 
and religious aspiration. (I’sutm xlii. 1 .) 
{Srr Ilixn.) 

Thr Jf'/n/r ITart^ or bind, willi a golden 
chain, in ]mblic bouse signs, is the liadge 
of lliebard IF., wlm li was uoni by all Ins 
courtiers and ailliei cuts. Jt wn.sudopicd 
from bis mother, whose cognisance was 
a whiti‘ hind. 

Hart RoyoL A male red deer, w’bcn 
the crown of the antler has made its 
appearanee. and the creaturo ha.s bioui 
hunted f»y a king. 

Hart of Grease {A). A hunter's 
phrase for a fat venison ; u. stag full of 
the pasture, called by Jaipies “a fat 
and greasy citizen.” {As You LtLv Jt^ 
i. 1.) {Sftt Heart of Cixi,vcE.) 

it i«H liaif of KrcsiMi'. Ifio. in full wiHi 

Hiri’i* iiM'heH of f.u on ilic hi iskci.''^'>»(i' if. fn'ott 
7/a cliu]) x\ii. 

"HBirtm, There are four harts in tho * 
tree Yggdrasil', an eagle and a sipiiricl ; 
and a Berpout gnuw's its root. 

Hartnet. llie daughter of Kukena w 
(the ape's wife) in the tide of Itnjnarti the 
r'oi. 'Die w'ord in old Geiuian means 
har/t or stionp stri fe, 

Harum Scarum. A harc-hrained 
jicrson who scares ipiiet folk. {Some 
ilenvc it from the hiviuii rtamenr de 
Haro (line ai^ cry), ns if the madcMp 
W’as ope again.st whom tlie*liue and-cry 
is raised ; but pi-obably it is sft)i}>ly a 
jingle word liaving allusion to Ibe 
“madness of a March /m/c,” and the 
“scaring'^ of houcSt folks from tlicir 
proprieties. 

" W'liu's I here » f s imikc yuiitiu’ Imnnii-scarnni.'’ 

Canil/f Fto'etuv : Volli jiau a ml l*ioti i 

Baruapex (pI. harm* fares), persons 
who interpreteif th^’will dr the goils by 
iii8jH?cting the entrails of animals offered 
in sacrifice (old Latia, a victim ; 

.sptrhf I inspect). Cato »aiu, “ I wonder 
how one haruspex can keep from laugh- 
ing when he sees another.” 

Harvard College, iu the United 
*Stute8, eitdowed by the Kev. John 
Harvard iu 1639. Founded 1036. 


Harvest Goose, A connptiou of 
Arvffst (ios (a stubble goose). (‘Sr? 
Wayz-ooose.) * 

^ "A ^»Mn» H ife nail .vn arv yst iro», 

« Riiiche s:igil [oUtiorJ w iLli b«ub." 

McUqiuat Antitua^ U. llSl 
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Harvest Moon. Tlie full* moon 
noaifst tl»e autumnal equinox. The 
leculiurity of thi« moon is that it rises 
or Bfveral days nearly at sunset, and 
al>out tlie same time. 

Hash (yl). A. mess, a muddle; as, 
“a j>rotty liaBh he made of it.” A hash 

a nu*8s, and a mess is a. muddle. 

77/ soon srttfr his hash for him. I 
will soon smash him u]) ; ruin his 
Keliomrs ; ve him Ids gruel ” ; ‘‘cook 
his goose ” ; ■*' jmt my finger in his pic ” ; 
“ ni.ike miiico - meat of him.” {See 
"(’OOK[N'(L) 

Hossan. (^aliph of tho Ottomun 
empini ; noted for hia hospitality and 
splendour. Jlis palaec was dally througod 
with guests, and in hia seraglio was a 
heautilul young slave, jiained JUnla (2 
syi.). who had formed an unfortunate 
attaelimont to a Christian called the 
(iiao'lir. Leila is ]»ut to death liy an 
emir, rind ITassaii is slain hy the (liiioiir 
near Mount raniassus. (Ji^ron : The 
(iiaoTtr.) % 

.// llnssan. llio Arabian emir' of 
Persia, father of Hindu, in Moore's Fire- 
tfurshipjxrs. Ho was victorious at tho 
haitlo of C/ailessia, and tlius bocumo 
masti'r of Persia. 

Hossan^Bcn-Saliab. Tho Old Man 

of tlie Mountain, founder of the sect of 
tlic Assassins. In Itymer’s Fvcdcra are 
two letters hy this .sheik. 

Hassock. A doss or footstool made 
of hlsfj (sedge or rushes).^ 

*' Il'iHhiK kn i^KMtlil Ik* gotten iu Hit? fens, nnd 
] ml iti lUc fiHtt i)t Llii'Wiid itriuK .... >slii*n* muuj 

“ TU(^ ind lirmBdrhBare wciUiiiKii 

Onvptr. 

Hat. How Kingsale acquired 

the rigtit of w'earing liis )mt in tho royal 
presoiice. is this: King John and PhilipxKi 
Il.^of France agreed to settle a dispute 
respecting the duchy of Nomiaudy by 
single comliaflt John de Conrey, Earl of 
Ul^ior, was the English champion, and 
no sooner pnt in hit ap|>earauoo than the 
French champion put spurs to his horse 
and fled. Tlie king ask^ Uie earl a^hat 
rcwanl should be mren him, and ho 
rcjilied, “ Titles and laiids I want not, of 
tlicMi 1 have enough ; but in remembrance, 
of this day 1 licg the boon, for myself and 
Buccessora, to remain coYered in the 
presence of your highness and sU future 
soYerei^is of the realm.” 

Lord Forcstefyit is#aid, possessed the 
same right, which was confl^ed by 


T The Somerset Herald wholly denies 
tho right in regard to Lord KiugHale; 
and probably that of Lord Forester 
is without foundation. (See Nutea and 
Qim'ies, I)ec. lUth, 1 1185, p. 6(U.) 

On the other hand, tho privilege seems 
at one time to have hoeii not unusual, 
for Motley inforros us that “all the 
Spanish grandees hod the priviloj^e of 
being covercil in the presence of the 
reigning monarch. Hence, wdieii the 
Duke of Alva presented himself before 
Margaret, Duencss of Parma, she b.uio 
him to Iki covered.” {Ihtteh Uepnhiic.^ 

A earkie hat, A jiilgrim’s liat. ISo 
called from the custom of juittiug cockle- 
shellH ii]H)U their hats, b) indieaio their 
iiitoiition or |>erformauce of a pilgrimage. 

“ Hnw slioitli] 1 yolii* true lo\r knew 
Knmi ttimtlier oriev 

11> Ills ( iK'kll^llU. Illlij Hlllg, 

And liiM iij.iniiil Mlitioii." 

Kluikeftppnre : Itamht, iv. H. 

A Bhown Hat. Ae/rr teear a hroirn 
hat in Frusianti, Wlien ut Koine do us 
Konio does. If people have a very 
strong prejudice, do not run counter 
to it. Friesland is a proviin’O of the* 
Netherlands, where tho inhabiUnlH cut 
their hair short, and cover tho head 
first with a knitted cap, then a high silk 
skulUcup, thou a metal turban, and 
lastly a huge flaunting bonnet. Four 
or five di-esst's always coiiHtituie tho 
ordinary hciul gear. A traveller once 
jsissed througli the piovinco with a 
common brown chiinney-hat or uude- 
awake, but was liustlwl by the woik- 
iiicn, jeered at hy tho women, pedted by 
the hoys, and slithered at by the magnates 
as a rcgulai^guy. If you would puss 
quietly through this “enlightened’* 
province never wcqt there a brown hat. 

A STKKri.K-CROWNKi) Hat. Vott are 
onfi/ Jit to irrar a uleeph -crowned hat, 
To'he hnffnt as a lioretic. I’he victims 
of the Autos-da-Fc of the “ Holy ” lii*^ 
quisition were always decorated with 
such a head-gear. 

A white hat, A white hat used to lie 
emblematical of radical proclivities, be- 
cause Orator Hunt, the great damn- 
gogue, used to wear one during the 
Wellington and Peel odmini-stratioTi. 

f The street arabs of Nottingham- 
shire used to accost a person wearing a 
white hat with the question, ** Who stole 
tlie donkey? ” and a comnaniou used to 
answer, “ Him wi* the wnite bat cbi.” 

Faamrdund the hat. Gather subscrip- 
tions into a hat. 

To eat o?ie^a hat, ” Hattes are made 
of eggs, veal, dates, safffoa. salt, and so 
forth?* {Jiobina Napier : Boke of Cooky i/,) 
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7 Tlio Scotch have the vroril hnttit- 
ktt or hatted-k%t^ a dish made chiefly of 
Bour cream, new initk, or butter milk. 

To hantj vp one's hat m a hoitne. To 
make oueaolf at home ; to become 
master of u house. Yiaitors, making a 
cull, carry their hats in tlicir hands. 

Hat Money. A sin.all gratuity given 
to the master of a ship, by jinitweMgerH, for 
his coi-e aiul trouble, originally eolloctod 
ill a lint at tho end of a good voyage. 

Hats and Caps. Two nollticul fae- 
tions of Sweden in the eighteenth eeii- 
turv, the former fevoiimble to b' ranee, 
nnd tin* latter to Uussid. C.^itrlyle says 
the latter weie called caps, meaning 
night-e!ij»s, he('ause they were tiverw^ to 
aetioii and war ; hnt tlie fact is that the 
Freneh partiMins wore a rreiH;h cliapean 
ns their badge, and tht«Itusaian partisans 
wore a UuHsian ca]). 

Hatohos. I'nt on the hatihes. 
Figuratively, shut tho door. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ha’(\ a gale. Coinjiarc haca^ a 
har or holt.) 

^ (• niter hutches, Dead and hiiriod. 

Tim hatches of n ship arc the coverings 
over the hatch way . h (or openings in the 
deck of a vessel) to allow of cargo, etc., 
lieing easily discharged. 

tlidiK’li liM soul linf* Irene ainri, 
ills IioiI^'h iiluler liiUi'iieii." 

Hatohot. [(iret'k nnu^, Iiatin rmv//, 
Italian urerttu^ French huchUtr^ our 
hairhet and axe.) 

To hurt/ the hutehrt. (AVr Bixnv.) 

2o throw the hutvhei. To tell false- 
lioods. In allnsioii to an ancient game 
where liatchets wt*re tin own at a mark, 
like quoits, Tt means the sumo as draw- 
ing the Jong- bow (y.r.). 

^ Hatchway {l.ieKtenant JuclA. A re- 
tired naval officer, t)io comflauioii of 
C\uninodore Truuniou, iu Smollett’s 
Tvtri/rtne Jhchie^ 

Hatef \the di'UiVif^ One of Mn- 
homot’s swords, confiscated from tho 
.lews when they were exiled from 
Meili'na. (.S^c Bwokds.) ^ 

Hattsmlsts. An occleaiastioal sect 
in Holland ; so called from Pontiu von 
Hattem. of Zealand fBOTciiteenth cen- 
tury). They denied Uie expiatory sac- 
rifico of Christ, and tho corruption of 
human nature. ^ 

Hattwatek {Dirk). Also called ^^Jans 
J aiisou . ” A Hutch smuggler imprisoned 
with lawyer Glosain for kidnapping 
Henry Bertrand. During Die uVbt 


Glossm contrived to enter the smuggler’s 
cell, w'lieii a quarrel ensued. Hat- 
teraiek strangled Glossin^ and then 
hanged hirnsoTf. (A'<r Jf alter Seott : 
(juy Mannvring .) 

Hatto. Archbishop of Mainz, ac- 
cording to liiidition, was devoured by 
miee. The story say.s tliat in 1)70 there 
was ft great faminn iu Gennauy, aiul 
Hutto, that there mifjht ho better store 
for tlie rich, ii.s.seml)led the iioor in a 
liarn, and burnt lljein to deatii, saying, 
“Tlioy are like mici*. only goc^d to 
d<*Your the corn.” Hy and by an niniy 
of onme iigMinst the aiclibi'^li(q». mikI 
the abbot, to cM-apo tbe pl.igiu'. u'lnnM d 
to a tower <vii tin* Illiine, but Intlier 
ciiine the mouse-army J*y Iniinln ds and 
thouMinfls, and ate tiie bislnq) up, Tlic 
tower ia still called Mouse - tuwer. 
Soothe}* has a biillnd f»u the sniijf’c t, but 
makes tho iiivaclera an army of 
(iS/r MorsK TowiJi ; J’n'Eii.) 

“And ni Hi. (lie u'lmlowx. ami ni ni i lie dour, 

And thiuuch the whHh 1 j thuiiH.tmli tW\ i on*. 

And ihm’t) (liiuimh itx < eiliiiK, ^ 4 *d iip'Tflrui irh 
flu* H<K*r, 

From ilitM Jt; lit mill tlir U’fr, fmio I i linid mid 
hefoi o ' 

From Within mid wiihout, fiom >l1<>^<* mtil 

And nit ul once to the liu^hoii Ihoy ^'o 

They tm\e vetted tlieii toctli m?imi>n Ihe 
Htones. 

Ami nov flu'N sre )ii( kirm the hinhoi) h hoiieM , 

The) irmived llu* ileiali tmmeM'i.x liiiii' 

Foi ilit\\ were Hoiit lodo jiii!i.'iiit*rir I'll lniii 

t'vuthfn : Hutto. 

A very similar legend is tobl nf Count 
Graaf, u wicked and jiowcrful chief, ulio 
raised a tower in the midst of tho Itliine 
for tho puiqxve of exacting tolls. If 
any bout or barge utteinpV'd to evade 
the <’X?ietion, the ivardcrs of t]i9 tou(T 
shot the crt*w with cross-bows. Amongst 
other ways of making liiinsidf rich was 
buying up com. Oi» year a sad fiiinino 
prevauod. and the count made a harvest 
tif the duiti'css ; hut an amiy of rats, 
pressed by hunger, invaded his tt)W'(*r, 
and falling on the old baron, woifiod 
him to death, andfthen devourcU him. 
{Legends of the AAtffc.) 

“VViderolf, bishop o^Strasburg (in 907), 
was devour^ by mice in the sevtmteenth 
year of his episcopate, because he sup- 
pressed the convent of Seltzeii, on tho 
Kliine. 

Bishop Adolf of Cologne was devoui’cd 
%y mice or rats in 1112, 

Frei herr von Giittengcii collected the 
poor in a great l*am, and hiirut them to 
deatli ; and being invaded by nits and 
mice, ran to his^custlc of ‘Giittingen. 
Jhe vennin, howevei^ pumuetl him and 
ate llim^cleau to the bones, after 'which 
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his coBtlo sank to the bottom of Ui^ko, 

where it may still l)e seen.** 

A similar tale is recorded in the 
chrouiolcfl of 'William of Mulsburg, 
book ii. p. 313 (Bone's edition). 

V Mice or rats. Ciiraldas Cambrenais 
says : The larger sort of mice are called 
ivr/i, {Ihnnati/^ l>ook xi. 2.) On the 
other hand, many rats are called mice, 
asCniu.stt~l(t Atjfkua^ the mn/i tho 

mus aquatleusj the ttnis J^hd) afousy etc. 

Hatton. 7'hf‘ iftitinnff vhunrvllut'. Sir 
f’hristopher lluttou WJis brought tip to 
the low, hut luTuiue a eourtii'r, «ud at- 
Iraeted th<‘ iitteutioii of Queen Blixabeth 
h> his veiy guieiful diUicirig nt a 
iiiasipio. 'Ihe tpieeu took him into 
ffiV(iui’, and w^c^n made hnn both ehati* 
eellor uiid knight of the gurtei. Qlo 
died ill l.MM.) 

* III- iiiisJii iMMivl, «iul rrffit, 

11'“ ri>\\ tiivl li.il mid ".‘lUti diMiiih'l, 

Moved llii'HLoiU hiMrt oT Kiiirliiiid'H iiiu'eii, 

TliouVli |‘o]io iviid Sluuiard coiiidi uot truiiMe 
ll." (J/itf/, 

Hatton Garden (London). Tho 
rcsid(*m,d of ^ir Christopher Hatton, tlio 
dancing chancellor. (*SH' aOuir.) 

m 

Haul over the Coals. Take to task. 
Jamieson thinks it rofei-s to the ovdeal 
by lire, a sngg(*stion which is favoured 
by the French coiresponding phrase, 
mt'ttin Kfu la svUviie (to put on tho 
culprit’s stool) . 

Hanss'mannisa'tlon. The pulling 
down and building up anew of streets 
nml cities, aa Baron IlausBiumin re- 
inoclclled I’aris. In 1868 he had saddlcnl 
I’aris with a debt of about xwonty-eight 
millions.^ * § 

Hautboy (proii. Ho* -boy), A straw- 
berry ; so called either from tho haitt 
boia (high woo<^) of fiohomia whonco it 
was imiiorled, or from its hnnt-boia 
(long-st^k). The latter is the more 
probable, and furnishes the etymology 
of tlfb musical instrument also, which 
has a loi!^ 

Bauto Claire. Tho sword of Oliver 
the Bane. {Hee SwifUD.) 

Hantvflle Colt, at Stanton Brow, in 
the manor of Keynsham. The tradition 
is that tills coit was thrown tliere the 
champion giant, Sir John l^utville, 
from Mary^s Knolle lliU, about a mile 
olf, the place of his alxxie. The, stone 
on the top of the lull, once thirty tents’ 
weight, is so.id to have been the clearing 
of the giant’s spade. 

? The ftfime is^ld of the Qog'magog 
of Cambrhige. * • • 


Have a Carol 

Shakespeare has the expression Have 
mind upon your health ! ” {Julim 
CmaVy iv. 3.) 

Have a BUnd for It ( 7b). To dcsiro 
to possess it ; to wish for it. Mind = 
desire, intention, is by no ineuiiH mi- 
common: “I mind to tell him plainly 
what I think.” (2 Ilniry act iv. 
1.) “ I shortly mind to leave yon.” 

(2 Henry (7., art iv. 1.) 

Havo at You* To l)o aliout to aim 
a blow nt another ; lo attack annLhcr. 

‘'llMieal I lire \Ulli n d<)\Mii uilit iilnw." 

SUalcrupcurt'. 

Have It Out (7b). To settle the 
disjuiti* by blows or arguincuts. 

Hav'olok (3 svl.'l, tho rupluiu son of 
Birkalt^^ii, King of Dcniiiurk, ivsh cx- 

} iosihI at Hoa throfigh the ti'ciu'liery of 
lis guardians, and the raft drifted to tho 
coast of Liijculiisliiro. lltu'c a lishoi'iuun 
named Grim found the young I’nncis 
and brought him iqi as liis owui son. In 
time it so happent'd that an Kfiglish 
princess stood in the way of certain am- 
bitious nobles, who resolved to ilegnnlo 
her by uniting her to a peasant, niid 
selcidcd tho young foundling for tlic 
puriiose; but Havelok, havuig learnt 
the story of his birth, obtaineii the aid 
of tho king his father to recover his 
wife's posHesHions, and became in duo 
time King of Denmark and part of 
Biigland. (“//rfa/w; ibc JUaU y by (he 
TroHveura.) 

Haver-Cakos, Gaten cakes ('Scan- 
dinavian, hfj're , German, hajtr ; liatiii, 
aiinuy oats).* * 

Haveril (3 syl . ) . A Bim]>loton , April - 
fool. puinHon iV Arnl ; Icclandii*, 

gifr^ foolisli talk; Scotch^ hufviy to talk 
nonsense.) a 

Havorlag (Kssex). The legend says 
tliat wliiie hklward tlie* Confessor was 
dwelling in this locality, an old pilgrim 
anked alms, and the king replied, 1 
have no money, but I Uuve a n»/y,” and, 
drawing it from his foro-6nger, gave it 
to the beggOA Some time af tor, certain 
English in Jewry mot the same 

man, who drew the ling from his finger 
and said, ** Give this to your king, and 
• within six months he shall die.” 
The teg west was complied with, and 
the predicrion fulfilled. The sliriiki of 
Edward*tRe Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey gives colour to tliis legend. 

BavarMwik. Slrietly^akingisaliAg 
to carry oats in. (Hce Havbb-Caxxb.) 
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It now meaiiH a Roldior’s ratioii-lwig 
Bliiug from tlio Rhouldor; a guniier’» 
loatlujr-ciuio for carrying charges. 

Havock. A military cry to general 
masKaere without quarter. This ery was 
forbidden in the ninth y«‘ar of liitj^uid 11. 
on jHiin of death. Probably it was ori- 
ginally used in hniitiiig wild iMTists, Ruch 
U8 wotveH, lions, etc\, that fell on shee]i- 
fold.s, and Shakesja-aro favours this sug- 
gestion in hia Julms w'here he 

Kays Ate Kliall “ ery havock ! and let sliji 
the d«»gs of war.” (WeKli, de- 

viisfation ; Irish, avrarU : eoiiijiare 
Anglo-*Saxuii hni'Wy a hawk.) 

Havro (Pranei*). A eontraetion of 

Li hun f //(' ntiti e damr de j/rarr. 

Hawk. 

(I) DilVerent jiarts «f a liaw'k : 

A I HIM. Tin* Ic>;h fM)iii tlif Miltfli l<i llie 
Jfttf/.. 'I In* ii|i(H‘niiiii (‘iiKikiHt iiii'f, 111 the hill. 
ihuniH. Tin* liiin; fi'ullieis of tlu* whikh. 
f'/rifi Till' malior iiiir. of tlie loll. 

J'Uitfuin tutnimnt, full Krown utul ooiii- 

I ll'M', 

I’ntihf IX iitiHtnnuifd F(‘«t.liein not ji't. full urovkii. 
f /((!/'< Tlio novt to f he lontfcxt ffalihoi'iii oi 
ripuN 

tiint. The *<11111}' M^^>^l.nl^e in I lie imiiuel. 

fitii <ff' 'I’lic (Tow Ol < in|i. 

//iio/ifiM 'I'lu* Spot** on i li«' fcritlieis. 

its. 'I |n> hifiiHt fc.iLlu’i «. 

^,lfl^ Tlio two iitrle IioU'rt till flie Lop of the 

IlC.'lk. 

r.thiiri The PUT nc\( |o Hit' fninlHinenl. 
i t itih ut fmtht ! -< 'Phost' heiiiiid the loos. 

/‘i ttf! snitit, n. The loe-i, 

yotiunt-. Tlieelsiw*' 

i'liurt/iil hnUmn. The tWoloiiKosl. 

.Sil//>i, I'llC W lIKfH, 

Mill I' 111 xiii'. 'lliejellow pail ihhUt I he <'} es. 
Vifj/ii Till* tMil 

(Jl Different sorts of hawk : 

<7*1 /If/cioi A Tel l I'll Ilf u Hei foil nil is for a kinur 

/■‘iifnoi pi ii/h' 'iinl II Tur*/ it'uih |«oi a pi i nee. 

/’•fh'ioi of thi nn'K For a duke 

I'otoon f'liii/nuf! For an < III I. 

ilontunt htiic/, Koi 11 haieli 

i''Vicrf’ II nil a .vn / if. For ii kii’i,'lil . 

/ir/iii, I iiiiil /iiiiiif// For ti S'liiiro. 

Mi'flun. For a hull 
//i-hp. For H >imint man. C 

Fora ii'oinnii. 

V'l l<•>f For H pool man 
SiiiD'i'hoirf, For u i>i lest. 

MoiKi/h. Foi'u liiA.v-n.Hier elerk., 

A I if ri r'f. For a knii\ e oi sei umt 

7111110 JoJhntn Itamofi. 

Tin- “ iSore-hawk " is .a Imivk of Hie ilr«r }ear ; 
Ho . ailed from the Freneh, wr or sami', hnmrimii- 

} el low . 

The ‘‘S|>fir’' or “Snirrow" hawk Is .<1 tnuftfl, 
lenohlo hawk (Siuon. ipniia ‘ liotu, /t/mrint mu 
xpoif, .inor «ipK» , xioiii . Kjtiit', i*f.urrtm/, t/fHirinr, etc., 
L.uin, nfnn.siM,' all lefemttir to auiiineiiosBi. 

(:i^ llio dross of a hawk : 

/NriT-c. The leatlu'rH with IwUs huttonfsl lor. 
hawk'll le^H. The Iwll Itself I'^CAlleil a katcL- 

Itrft, 

f’lfoioir A i»iirkilm*:ul or thin twine fasteneil to 
the leuHh lu ilmelphnlntr h Imwk.l 
ffi'o*/. A ((»\er foi the Veul. to kwp (ho haisk iii 
tin' (lark, A ni/hr Tmort is a wide one. opjii 
hehiiiiL To hooti i« to put on tUo IkhmI 7^> 
t'ri/ieiMl la lo mke il off. To nunU tkr the hm'd 
IS to th tw the sinmrs sivtiint the hood ma) Ih.* 
m readiness to 'ic pulled off. 


j 4 hH 4 H 9 Th«' I I He sti.us li\ whieli Hu* hash In 
fusioned lo Hie let's. There is the Hinitwhu' 

Ji .IX. 

Leatih. The leather Ihony for holdsni,' I he haw k. 

(-4) TeniiH used in falconry : 

Cae»titi(t .‘^ornethin.^ trhen to a h.iwk to cl(*:ui«() 
her KOI fje, 

Ciiirkiny. Tieudinii. 

t'uinrnttt, AVlien \otinu' linwks in dln-i'lenee |o 
then ehh'i **, <|iii\ ei and shake then wim-'w 
Ctablutuf. FiKhiilUf wiHi e u li ulhei when Hie> 
stand too near. 

Hmh Till* pliM e w liei e a hawk s inent H laid 
linmiifi. IM.u iiiK a fi *11 hei ilia I .1 w k ■< w iiiK' 

7 iiiW' 01 fill, 'Die )iu* 1*0 and i)e< k ol i liiiiMl.it a 
haw k pie\ s on 

fiifu »H‘H not The time of el-.iio'in ' Hie eo *1 
Lioi A fh.'iiie of a fo.*| made .,| hiilei ..id 
ti'at lu‘) h 

Make. All old ''tanm h haw k Hiat «('!** rme\ in 1 e* 
lo >oiinK 0111 s 

Maufhnn. Sirel* Imc-' 111 *-t one and I'.en 

I he otli(*l 10(1 I lie leir>* 

Mi'ir Tin* pho • w !ici e h.i w k*- “il w In n iiioiili iiii' 
Mntn.g The ilnie,' (if haw k** 

7 V//OI vill, Wliti a linw k le*i\ e<* of h* r pi e\' 

J'eif Tin* d(*ail laid} of.ilowl killeil l>\ .1 h.iwk 
J'nfh The roki iimu'lai e of a li.iwk when 1 II ihe 
fah’ouer'K w 1 ist. 

Kni.il! tfitheis Ki\eii lo a h'lwk lo 
make her easi 

i htfDii/ Tin* fowl 01 Kame Hiat .1 liuwk Hiesaf, 
iaui/lo (»iu\el Kl^el» n* hawk lo hllllk «li>wn 
luT stoiniu n. 

Shatp »rf Hiiicrr} 

Ttfimi. iSiN biF a hawk a h'K cr winir of a fi'W I to 
pull at.. _ • 

V The pcrcgiino when Tull grown is 
called a A/ffc-/fr/tf /t’. 

Tbe hawk was tho nv'atar of Ibi or 
Ilorus, the sun-god of tbe F.gypliaiis. 
Sfv UiiutS (jirotected by siijieihtitions.) 

Hawk and Handsaw. / /.ffotr a 
hdu h' ftvM (f lfitiidi<r(tf . J-IaiuKaw la a 
eoiTujdioii of honshntr (a lieroii). 1 
kiiowabfiuk from a Iutou, tho bird of 
ju’oy from the giiiiie flown at. Tito 
]»roverb means, 1 know one thing fiuni 
another. (Sp* llundctj li. 2.) 

Hawk nor Buzzard (•.Vc< f //cp). (if 
doubVliil Koeial position— too f,ooil for 
the kitchen, and not gotnl enough for 
the faniilv. Private governesses ami 
paniwrised geiitleffilk often hold thi*? 
uuhapj>y iK>sitioii. llioy are not hawks 
to be toiKilcKl audpetteil— tho “ tasstdied 
gentlemen” of the days of faleojjry - 
nor yet bu/zards— a dull kind gf taleoii 
synonymous witff duiic^ or plebeian. 
In Freneh, ” y^ettr fii chait' tn 
‘'Neitlicr flesh, &3wl, nor good red 
herring.” 

Hawker’s News or “ Piperis News.” 
News known to all the worhl, ” J.e 
ttevret dc pohchxndUy (German hhkvr^ 
a higgler or hawker.) 

Bawknbltes syh). Street bnllit s 
in the reign of (jin'en Anne. It was 
their delight to molest and ill-treat the 
old watchmen, ^ women, children, and 
feeble old men who^ chanced to be ui 
* thi?»sti%ets after sunset. The succession 
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of those Loiitlou i)e8ts after tlio IWhtom- 
tion was in the following order : The 
Mans, the Tityro Tus, the Hectors, tho 
Si^'ourers, the Nickers, then tho lla\vku> 
hites (1711-17M), and then the Mohm^ks 
~ most di ended of nil. (llawkuhite is 
tho mime of im Indian tnla' of savages.) 

“ Kioni Molifu Icand fmin llawkuliih', 

, Oottil I.Mi.l <U‘ll\ 

W'm v..iinlfr tlironj/li rt* ’t» nt lUKh 

< *• I iintimFf * iMirh.v. 

T*ii'> "m H'Mix wiili hi *m 1\ kni\f8, 

\ll(l 'Ml Mill- ilU.I^'llliT'^ f.ill 

M'l. if I In*. nmrdiM »mi <jiir«iM*a, 

We liin (' luck ii lial." 

^ Hawse-hole. Iff' han crept ihrourth 
fh' hut»,sr-hoh\ or He has come in at the 
h(f>f Si -hofe. Tliat i.s, lio entered tho 
s.'ivifo in tlui lowest grade; he rose 
fioju the ranks. A naval j»h rase. Tho 
haw se-hol(‘ of n .shij) is that '.through 
which th(! eahlo of tlio anchor runs. 

Hawthorn, in fl(H’ology,inean.q ‘*(iood 
llopi*/’ )>ccaii‘‘e it .sh(;\vs the winter is 
over ami spring i.s at hand. Tho Atho- 
nian giiN used to erown themselves 
watlijiawtlioni flowers at weddings, an<l 
the inarriagv-tordi wai made of haw- 
, thorn, d’he llnuians coiiMderod it a 
chann against sorceiy, and placed leaves 
of it on the eradh'S of new -horn infants. 

V ’I'hi' hawtliorji W’as chosen by 
Henry A’^JT. for his diiviee, hecaiiso tho 
crow'll of Hiehard III. was diiMjovered iu 
a hawtlioru bush at lios worth. 

Hay, Hagh, or Haagh. A royal 
jMik in “ whieli no nniu commons” ; rich 
»abtiirc-lau<l ; asBilluigh (^lUlla^haayh)^ 
j(‘skwt>o<l- or Best wfKHi -hay, Lijide.hy- 
hay, Wclley-hay or AVcMiay. Those 
Ii ve hay.s wc»e ‘ ‘ spocial reservea ” of garuo 
for rovflty alone. 

hoUfc nf haij, {See Bottlk.) 

Set a ecu hfvj and grass. Too late for 
one ami too soon fetf the other. 

Xntht} hag nor grass, lliat hobhy- 
de-lioy state when a youth ia neither boy 
iic>r Ilian. 

Mah'ejtag trhde the sun shines. 

St I ike wbihf the ir0n is hot. 

Take time by the forelock. 

i >iie to-day is wosih two to-morrows. 
{Franklin.) 

Bayston {Frank). The laird of 
Bucklaw, afterwards laird of Giming- 
ton. {Sir Walter Scott : Bride of Lam^ 
niermoor.) 

Hayward. A keeper of tho cattle 
or comiijou herd of a vilhigo or parish. 
The word hag means “ hedge,” and this 
herdsman w&s m called liecause ho 
” ward ” of th^ hedges ” also, ^iiglo- 
Saxou, heg, hay ; hegc, a hedge. )r ■' 


HazaEol. The Scaixi- goat {q.r. ). 

BazeL ( See Divining lion. ) 

Hazel-nut. (Anglo - Saxon, htrsel- 
hnut^ from hasel^ a hat or cap, the cap- 
niit or ^le nut cnc.loBcd in ii cap.) 

Head. (Latin, caput ; Saxon, heilfnd ; 
Scotch, hafet ; contracted iiiUi head.) 

Better he the head of an ass than the tail 
of a horse. Bettor be foi-eniost amongst 
commoners than the lowest nf tho aris- 
tocracy ; lH.‘ttcr be tlu' head of the yeo- 
manry than the tail of the gentry. Tho 
Italians say, “A meglio esser testa di 
tact to chti cwta (h sturtone.'' 

lie has a head on his shuitl/lers. Ho ia 
up to snnfY {q.r.) ; ho is a clever folloAV, 
w ith brains in his heud. 

lie has quite lost his head. Ho is in a 
qniiudary or qiiitfl confused. 

J van make neither head nor tail of if. 
I I'linnot nnd(‘j*8lnnd it at all. A gamlding 
phrase. 

Alen with heads beneath the shoukh rs. 
{See CA.ORA.) 

Men a tthout heads, {See Bi.emmyks.) 

(iff‘ one\s head. Deranged; delirious; 
oxiromoly cx(dtcd. liero “ head ” 
moans intidligoncc, unih^rstanding, (dc. 
His iutolligcucu or uudoi’Htanding has 
gone away, 

7o bundle ouc out head and heels. 
“ .SVimi rerenwnie,'* altogether. 'J'ho 
allusion is to a custom at one time far 
too frequent in (sottages, for a whole 
family to sleep together in one bod hcail 
to heels or Dfuhntm'en^y as it was toriTU'il 
iu Com wall ; to bundle the wdiolo lot 
out of 1)ed wps to turn them out head 
and heels. 

To head off. To inlorcojd. 

To hit the nail on the head. Yon have 
guessed aright ; you have done the right 
iliing. I'he allusion is obvious, "file 
French say, “ Vous tirez frappe ttu hut ” 
(You have hit tho marje) ; the Italians 
have tho phrase, “ Jlaiefe data tn 
hrmra** (You have hit the pitclier), al- 
luding to a game wdiere a jntcher stoml 
in the plo^'o of Aunb Sally (</,»».). The 
iMiu, ” Jteqi am teiiginH ” (You have 
touched the tKing w'itfi a needle), refers 
to the custom of probing sores. 

To keep one's head above water. To 
.avoid bankruptcy. Hie allusion is to a 
person immorsoci in water : so long^ us 
ills head is above water his life remains, 
but find ifwimmers find it hard tb keep 
their heads above water. 

7o lose win's head. To be confused and 
mnddle-mindod. 

To make head. To get on. 
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Bead Shaved (fi<t your\ You aro 
a dotard. Uo and your hoad sluivcd 
like other lunatics. (See Bath.) 

“ Thou thltikHl ilitit. nioiinrcLig lu'vur enn act HI, 

(ii^t tli;y liouU ]H>i)r fool, or ihittk fin 

HtiJI. J'eter JUudar : Ude Vp*m Ode, 

Bead and Sara. Otwr head Mid ears 
[in debt, in lovo, etc.], completely ; en- 
tirely. The alluHioii is to a pei-soii 
iniinerscd in water. The French phrase 
is ** Aroir drs deWs pardessHs la tele'* 

Bead and Shoulders. A pliruse of 
sundry^ shinies of meaiiinf?. Thus “ head 
and snow hit rs tailor*^ means consider- 
nhly tall ; lo turn one out head and 
Hhoiilders moans to drive one out forcibly 
and witJiout (icremony. 

Head of Cattle. Cnttloaro rouiited 
by tlio head; inanufHcluriiijy lubourors 
by hauds^ us ‘‘ How many batnls do you 
oinph^y ? ’* borsoH bj* the ttofte ISce 
Nosk) ; puosts at dinner by tho eoirr, 
us “CJovors for ten,” etc. (Sec NttM- 
jjFiis, Hanji.) 

V 111 eontraetiiij^ for meals tho eou- 
trijotor tako-s the job at so much “ a 
bead i.r. for each iwjrsoii. 

Hoad over Heels (To tarn). To 
placo Hie bands njiou the f'lxnind and 
tbiow tbo Itajs npvvaids so as to do- 
M'l ibe l\a If a circle. 

Hoads or Tails. ( S ness wbetber the 
cuiii to.NMcd uj) willeome down w itli bead- 
sido n{iijenno.st or not, 'I’lio »id« not 
bearing tho bead has various tlovicos, 
Huinoliines BnUiiinia, aouiotiines George 
and the Dragon, KOinetiine.su liarp, some- 
times tlio royal anna, soiiK'tiinea an in- 
scription, etc. These devices arc all iii- 
cluued in the word (ail, meaning opposite 
to tho head. I’lio nneient UoiimnH visisl 
to ]»lav this game, but said, ‘‘Heads or 
hliips.*’ 

"(’Hill purri rtcimnaB In juotnnlos, 

'oipitii nut un\iu,' Iiibii leoic xeiuBtsus oxcU- 
ni.in:. -- iiavudiiue Sittn\ naito, i T. 

Xnthrr head hA>r tail. Nothing con- 
sistent. “ 1 can make neither bead nor 
fail of >\bat you say,” i,e, I cuimot Ixilt 
tfio lUiTttor tt)* Oic bran. 

Heads Z Win, Toils ypn^lfose. la 
tossing up a coin, with such on arrange- 
nieut, the imrson who Makes tho bai>$ain 
must of iicciessity win, and the person 
who accepts it must inevitably lose. 

Hsody, Vrilfu) ; affecting tie head, os 
“ The wine or beer ishcady.” german, 
hi/tiy, ardent, strong, self-willSd.^ 

Healing Qeld. Gold given to a king 
fm* “healing” the king's evil, whieh 
was done by a touch. 


Health. Your health. The sto^ is 
that Vortigcni was invited to dine at 
the house of Hengist, wlien Kow’e'iia, 
the host's daughter, brought a cup of 
wine which she jircsontcd to their royal 
guest, saying, “ lYas loe/ly hlaford cyn~ 
\nq *’ (Your health, lord king). [JSce 
Wassail.) 

William of Malmesbury says tlie cus- 
tom took its rise from the death of young 
King Edward tho Martyr, who nna 
traitorously stabbed in the back whil * 
drinking a cup of ■wdne prcwmteil to him 
by his mother Elfrida. 

JJrinkitif/ healths. TheHoinnns adf^jded 
a curious lashioii of drinking the liealth 
of their lady-loves, and tliat w'ub to drink 
a bumper to oa(‘h letter of her name. 
Hudibrt^ satirises this custom, wliichbe 
calls “ spelling names wdth bcer-glasses ” 
(part ii. chap. 1). 

“ N'ji’vla 9i*x ryftthiH. Bi'pU'ni .Tunliiia Mlmtur. 

f^uiiiqiK' L>ca(i, Ii> do qu.'ituor, l<!a Inhuu.'' 

ifortitil, I 72. 

Tliie<‘ rupn t« Am», ftuir l'> Khn* Ito n. 

Tof^usau fl\<' hix ItivolM I, bcvimi 

Jty ft. 

Heap. Strur/c alt of a lifap. To be 
struck with aatonishment. ‘ ‘ Eire ah uri , ’ ’ 
Tho idea is tliat of eonfn.suui, lm\ing 
the wits bundled together in a lieap. 

Hoar* To hear as a hxj in hart est. In 
at one ear and out fit the otlu'r ; hear 
without paying attention. Giles Finnin 
says, “If you call h'»g‘4 f>ut of the har- 
vest stnbblc, they nill just bft up thffir 
licads to listen, and fall to their bhaek 
again.” (liral Vkristtan^ 1070.) 

Heoroe (1 s^) means simply a harrow'. 
Tlioso harrows used in Bon\^n (Catholic 
churclAs (or frames with spile's) for 
holding candles are called in France 
hersvs. lliose frames at a later pc'i'iiul 
were covcrtHl with a«cniiopy, ami lastly 
were mounted on wheels. 

Heart. A variety of tho won! eoi e. 
(Latin, cortT, the heart; Greek, harf ; 
Sanskrit, ; Anglo-Saxon, ht^rie.) 

Heart (in Chritdidli art) ,*1116 attribute 
of St. Tliere'sa. 

The ^fiaminy heart w(m Christian art), 
the syihliol oi charity. An attribute of 
St. Xugustinc, denoting tbo fervency of 
bis devotion. Hie lieart of the Saviour 
is frequently so represented. 

* Heart. 

rHKASEfi, PbOVE&BS, ETC. 

A bhody heai't. Since tlietiiue of Good 
Lord James Douglases have carried 
upon their shields a bloody heart with a 
crown u^u it, in memory of the expedi- 
tion «if ^rd James to Spain with the 
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heuil of Kinff Robert Brace, feng 
Kobert oommissionod hia friend to cany 
his heart to the Holy Land, and LokI 
JainoA had it enclosed in a silver casket, 
which lie wore round his neck. On his 
way to the Holy Loud, lie stopped to 
aid Alphonso of Castile o^pLinst Osmyn 
the Moor, and was slain. Sir Simon 
Lr>ckhurd of Leo was commissioned to 
curry the hwirt hack to Scotland. {Talva 
f>f xi.) 

.iftvr nii/ own heart. Just vrlint I 
like/; iji accordance with my likinj^ or 
wish ; tho licart being llio supposed 
M at of tile aftVetions. 

lie of (joad heart. Chficrup. Ill Latin, 
’* Far', ho no (nilmo sis ; the heart being 

of niornl courage. 

(hfi of heart. Despondent L without 
sanguiue hojio. In Latin, '^Ammnm 
fh spoHitere.*^ In FnMich, “ J*erdre 

nairmje." 

Set pony hrart at rest. Be quite easy 
about the inntlcr. In French, “ Mettez 
lofr^ roar ft Vaisr.^' 'Dm lieart is tho 
hiifijiWi'd of the scnsihilitics (in- 

cliidiiig file iitlTei’lions, etc,). 

• Ti> fm ah one's heart. To waste away 
or (lie of disnp))Oiiitnicnt. ** Brofccn- 
lioarti'd,” hojitilcRHly distressed. In 
French, TcA/ nw fend Ic llic 

lu‘ari is flic orga.n of life. 

7'/i tram htf heart, To loam memo- 
ritcr ; to coi/nint to womorv. In French, 
“ Far ewnr ” or “ yipprettare par ewttr,*^ 
{See Lkarx.) 

To set one's heart upon. Earnestly to 
dosiro it. * * Je I'aime d^ tout mon ni'ur ; ** 
Ih'^ licart Iwiiig the supposed scat of the 
alTcctions. • ' 

Take %enrf. Be of gowl cowrogc. 
Moral coiiriigo nt one time was siipjvosed 
to reside in the heart, physical courage 
in the sfomuc'h, adsdom in the head, 
afTf'ction in the reins or kidneys, melan- 
chfily in the bile, fmirit in the blood, etc. 
1 n French , ‘ ‘ prmm'e courape. ** 

Tn Jake to liMrL To feel deeply 
pjiinoa [at solliethftig wluch lias oc- 
curred]. In Irfitin, ** I\ffrcumi tnihi 

foo/fiio/i imqu 0 itmwo In 

French, “ Prendre une affaire d mur ; 
the heart being the supposed seat of the 
affections. 

To n ear ofie's heart upon one*e nkere. 
To exi)ORo one’s secret intentions to 
general notice; the reference being to 
the custom of tying your lady’s favour 
to your sleeve, and thus exposing the 
secret of the heart. logo says, ** When 
my outward sfitiou ^ows iny secret 
heart, 1 will wear .my heart n]^ nv 
sleeve, as one does a lady’s favovi for 


daws [V dows, pigeons] to peck at.** 
Dows = fools, or simpletons to laugh at 
or Quiz. (flthellOf i. 1.) 

Ifith alt my heart, ** 7 > tout mm 
eopnr;*^ most willing. Tho heart, as 
the scat of Uie affections and sousibilities, 
is also* the seat of the will. 

Beurt-hrealMr (A), A flirt Also 
a imrticiilar kind of curl. Called in 
French Am'oche-emtr, At one time 
loose ringlets w'om over tho shoulders 
wore callofl heart- breakers. At another 
time a curl worn over the temples was 
called an yXcrtYWfC-cflpMr, creve cwur, 

Henrt-rending. Very pat hctic. **Qui 
deehire le eo^ur ; '* the heart as tho seat 
of the affections. 

Hoart*wliolo. Not in love ; the 
off oof ions not givofl to another. 

“ I fn it»vo ? . , . 1 tfi\ r* ynii mv W(») il ^ nm licnrl- 
vlKtlo.*'— Virir. Reoa .* MetloauniM (lutU^r J3). 

Heart and SonL IPith my whole 
heart and soul. With all tho energy and 
enthusiasm of which I am eapablo. In 
French, ** *S”v porter de tout son emtr.** 
Mark xii. says, “fiovo fOod] w'ith 
all fhy heart Jaffcction], all tliy soul for 
glow of spiritual life], all thy strength 
[or physical powers], and all thy undor- 
stunding [that is, let tliy love bo also a 
reasonable sorvice, and not more euihu- 
suism].’* 

Heart In his Boots. Tlie heart fell 
into hx8 hose or Hank into his boots. ‘ In 
Latin, “ Cor ilfi in genua decidit?^ Tp 
F rench, Avoir la pour au ventre.*^ The 
two last phrases are very exprtjssivo : 
Fear makes filie knees shako, and it 
gives oiio a Hlomach-acho ; but the 
English phrase, if it means anything, 
must mean that it induces the person to 
run away.o 

Heart in hla Montb. If is heart 
was in his 7nouth That choky feiiling 
in the throat which arises from fear, 
conscious guilt, sliyness, etc. 

“ThP yoithflr Irtv«r to l*K*k sr hid . . . 
I'lit tiid limrl wfldin bj« mouth.'*- Jf ^duT'^acA'civiy; 
Mrs. ttpmond, }>. ,154. 

H^art it draoo (To take) . To pluck 
up courage ; not to be disheartened or 
down -hearts. This expression is based 
on the promise, ** My grace is sufficient 
for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 9) ; by this grace 
St. Paul sa]^, When 1 am w'eak then 
am 1 strong.” Take grace intoiyour 
henrt, rely on God*s grace for strength, 
with grace in your Inskrt yonr feeble 
knees will be strengthened. (See Hast 
OF Gsbase.) 
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Heart of Hearts {Tn one" a). In 
oiifj’h inmost conviction, "nie Imart is 
often rcl'errotl to n.s a Rcroiul self. 
KJiakc-MfUJHi'o sneaks of tho “ neck of the 
heart ” f^Mrrt'nant of rentet\ ii. 2) ; “ tho 
middle uf Uio licart ” {(Uftnhvhne^ i. 7). 
The heart of the hwirt is to tho^saino 
elTcct, 

Heart of Midlothian. Tho old 

jail, the 'l’on>ooth of Ediiihurph, hikeu 
down 111 1S17. Sir Walter Scott has a 
novel bo ealliHl^ 

Heart’s Ease. Tlic vwfa trunVor, 
It htis a host of fancy nainos ; ns, tho 
♦* Ihittertly flower,’* ‘‘Kiss mo quick,” 
n *• Kiss hchind tho garden pito,” 
” Love ill idleness,” ” Pansy,” “ Three 
fai'ps under one hood,” tho Vjiriejjated 
violet,” “ Ilcrhu 'I'l-initafis. ” 'I’hc quo- 
tation annexed will clvplain the jiojiular 
tradition of the flower : — 

" Yef. ni'n Wi'il r w lien' f In* ln»lt nf Ciipia f,.i| ; 
li fril ilowi'i, 

IVfnie milk-wlui*', luov jiuiplo with 
^viiiind. 

Aiul niai(l<*n'< call it li)\ e-iiMdlcncxH 
Tlio juiv'c of II on Hlt'oiiiiar «*)elnh lalil 
Will iniiUo u Ilian or Moinuii iiia<ll\ <lo*ir 
\ iMWi llic iH'xi li\ c ci'catiiro llmt il. aces'* 
.S'/i/i/iV'ijJMMY ; .Viy/if’ti iJmnn, il 1. 

Hoorth Money. (See Ciuhney 

Money. ) 

Hoat. One conr.se in a race ; activity, 
notion. 

•' Kcif^iuifl Zeal, >on act <nu >vii|i siH'oaicr 
ivico, 

Hat I lie liiHi lical Plain IValinK won the race.'* 
in (/•ifu. 

Heathen. A dweller on n lieath or 
common Olirislian doetrines woidd not 
reach these n*raote peo]do till Iour after 
they had hern accepted in towns, and 
even villajjes. (Anirlo-Saxon, hrethen^ 
hath, (AVcPacian.) 

Hoaven. (Anplo-Saxon, heofoUy from 
htofen, elevated, vaulted.) c 
'I’he 'J’niiKR Heavens. (Areordinp to 
th(' Jewish sys^^e^j.) The word heaven 
ill the Hihle denotes (ll tlio air, thus 
we read of the fowls of heaven,” ” tho 
dew of heaven,” and ” the clouds of 
he.'ivcn ” ; (2) the starry fiminriient, an, 
” TiCt thei*e ho lifj^hts in the tirmanieiit 
of heaven” (Clen. i. 14) ; (.*1) flio palace 
of Jehovah ; thus we read that heaven 
is My throne ” (Isa. Ixvi. 1, and Matt. 
V. 31), 

V liOOBcly, the word is used in Scrip- 
ture sometiiin^ aiinply to express a j?reat 
licijE^ht. “Tlie cities are walleij'* up to 
•heaven ” (T)eut. i. 28). So the builders 
on Shinar designed to raise a tower 
whose top should ” reach unto heaven” 
(Gon. xi. 4). 


The Five Heavens. {Arronlinc^ to 
the Ptolemaic sy8tf?m.) (1) The jiluiiot- 
ary heaven ; (2) tlie sphere of the fixed 
stars; (3) the crystalline, which vibrate'*: 
(4) the primuiii mo'bile, whiclj eonimnni- 
cates motion to tho lower s^iheics; (.i) 
tho cmpyie'an or scat of deity end 
anfrols. (AVr abort .) 

" SoiiM‘rlni<-rt Hlic (In'iiH'il tiint Mars bail fioiii 

Left biM (l/ili heaven, tlie powers of nioii rn 
pnoc.” 

HomU' • Oil(t»do f nrniitn, bonk mu 

1 TIE Sfa-ex Heavens. (AiTordin^ to 
tho Mahometan Hy.stoni.) 

The first hravtn^ says Mahomet, is of 
pim' silver, and hero tho stars are liinii^ 
out like lam 1 IS on polden eliains. K.m h 
star has an aiiRel ftir wardca*. In ihis 
heaeeu “Vho prophet ” found Adam and 
Kvf*. 

The srroiiff hraren, says Mahome t, is 
of polished sfeid and daz/hnir splendour. 
Here the proi»hct ” found Noah. 

The third heart snys Mahomet, fa 
studded with jirccious stones too hnl- 
Inint for the eve of man. Ileri' Az'i ael, 
the iingcl of deafli, is stati«>ned, and is 
for ever writiup in a hir^c book or 
blotting woitls out. The former arc tlio 
names of persons bom, tbe latter those 
of the nowl)'' dead. (Seo below, Heaven 
tf hrarens,) 

The fourth heaten, ho says, is of tho 
finest silver. H<*rc dwells the Anfrel of 
Tears, whose hoi{?ht is ” oOO days’ jour- 
ney,” and he sheds ceasele.s8 icars for 
the sins of man. 

The fifth hf^refi is of purest pold, .and 
hero ctvrclls tho Avenp;mj^ Anj^cl, who 
preside, s over el omental fi re . II ii .o ‘‘tho 
pniphet ” met Aaron. {See hfha\) 

The sij'th hcarm is composed of ITas'- 
ala, a sort of carbiimde. Hero dwells 
the Guardian Anfrel of heaven niid 
earth, half-snow and half-tire. It vias 
hero that Mahomet saw Moses, who 
wept with envy. , 

The seventh heavm, says the same 
veritable aiitliority, is formed of divine 
liprht lieyond the pvwer of tnnpue to 
describe. Each inhabitant is bipper 
than tho whole earth, and lias 7(^0O0 
heads, each head 70,000 mouths, each 
mouth 70,000 tonpues, and each tonpiio 
speaks TOjOOO lanpuapes, all for ever 
employed in chantiup the praises of the 
Most High. Here he met Abraham. 
{See behw). 

To he \n the seventh heaven. Su- 
promely happy. ^The CabboliRtfl main- 
t^ned ]^at there are seven heavens, each 
rising «m happiness above tli© other, the 
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Bf^veiith tlio tibode of (bnl ;Ajd the 
hif^liest cltiss of (iStfc above,) 

rHK Nine Hkav^ns. The term 
heavoii was iiaoil anciently to denote the 
orb or Hpliere in which a celeatial body 
W{i« hupposcd to move, hence the number 
of lioa veils varied. According to on« 
Hystoin, the first heaven was that of the 
ATooii, tlie second that of Venus, tho 
third that of Mercury, tho fourth that 
of tlie Sun, tho fifth tliat of Mars, the 
sixth tliat of Jii])iter, the seventh that 
of Saturn, tho eighth tliat of the “ fixt ” 
.or firmainont, and tho ninth that of the 
Cn/sfa/titie. [See Nine Spheres.) 

Heaven (in modem phnweology) 
nipans : H) a great but indefinite hoigitt, 
('Jj the sky or tlio vault of the clouds, 
(.1) the sjiecial abode of God, (4) tho 
]»lncp of su|irenie felicity, (oj Kiipiiosed 
iv.sideiux' of tlie celestial gods, etc. 

The Jicarnf nf ht'ovrns, A Hebrowiam 
to express the highest of tho heavens, 
tlu‘ sp(»cial resnlcuoe of .Tehovah. Simi- 
lar suporlntivos arc “ the Lord of lords,” 
(rod of gods,” “the Song of 
songs.” {fJunpare our Very very much, 

» ef(* ) 

•• fii'lmiii, iiif' lict»\*'n ;uitl tli<' lu'a\(*u of himv«*ne 

l-' lll»' l.oKl H ' - iHMlt * 14. 

Anhntth aiimitttd into heaven, {See 
under rAiiADiSE.) 

Hoavles ( The), means the heavy cav- 
alry, wliieh consists of men of greater 
buihl and lieight than Lancers and 
Hiissiirs. (.VfYf Light Troops.) 

Heavy Man (TAc), in t}ieatri<;al par- 
lance, means an actor wl^ plays foil to 
the hero, s^ch as tho king in the 

mere f|^i to the prince ; lago is another 
” heavy man’s ” part as foil to Othello ; 
the “ tiger” in the Ticket of Sheave Man 
j« another part lor the “lieavy.man.” 
Such iiarts preserve a degree of im- 
l)ortance, but never rise into passion. 

Heavy-aimed Artillery Tlie 
{{lirr^ou artillery. The ” light-armed 
artillery ” ardHoyiil Horse Amllery. 

He'be (2 syl.). Goddess of youth, 
and cup-hoarcr the celestial go<is. 
Slic had the power of restoring the aged 
to youth and beauty. {Greek mythoU)yif,) 
“ WrcarhSd smHes 
Sufli A8 (Cl cheek, 

A»U love to live In dfim«U> sleek.'’ 

mUm: UAlleaTo. » 

Hebe ranee. Small vases like a coty- 
li«co8. So tenned liecause Hebe is re- 
presented as bearing one containing 
nectar for the gads. 

Hebertlsta (3. syT.). The mrHimns 
of the vile demagogue, Jacqma Beli^ 

» . 


HiSliort, chief of the Cordeliers, a revo- 
lutiouary club which iMuistwl of such 
names as Auacharsis Clout/, KoiiKiu, 
Vincent, and Momoro, in the great 
French Eevolutioii. 

H^b' roil, ill tho satiro of Afwnfom 
and AchitophrJ, in tlio first i>art stands 
for Holland, hut in the secoinl part for 
Scotland. Heb^ronite (3 syl.), a native 
of Holland or Scotland. 

Heo'ate (3 syl. in Greek, 2 in Eng.). 
A triple deity, called Phoob® or the Moon 
in hcavon, iJiana oxi the eai'th, and Ho- 
caic or Proserfline in hull. She is de- 
scribed as having three heads — one of a 
horse, one of a dog, and one of a lion. 
Her offerings consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black lambs. Slio was soinotimcH 
called ” Tri'via,” because offerings \vero 
presented to her at cross-nMuls. Shake- 
Biicaro refers to the triple character of 
tiiis goddes.H : 

’ And vrr fnirii'H liiat do run 
lly rlii- rni)lr lIrcaU' H Jcain.'’ 

Miilnuumur ^n'lghVti Dimm. \ 

Ilf cate, (laughter of PersuH tho Titan, 
is a very different iHirson to the “ Triplo ’ 
llecati',” who, according to llc.siod, was 
daughter of Zeus and a benevolent 
goddess. Hecate, ilaughtijr of Pc'rsus, 
was a magician, poisoned bur futlici*, 
raised a temple to Diaiwi in which sho 
imtiiolat(3d strangors, jniul was motlicr 
of Mcde'a and CirrB. She pn'sidcd over 
magic and enchautnioiits, tuugbt surc(‘ry 
anil witchcraft. She is represented 
with a lighted torcli and a sword, and 
is attended by two black dogs. 

V Shakespparo, in his Macbeth, alludes 
to both these Hocates. Thus in act ii. 

1 bo speaks of Hecate,” i.e. tho 

mother of Medea and Circ^, goddess of 
magicians, whom they invoked, and to 
whom thijy made offerings. 

“Niiw - . . ffti niKlit] wltc.hcmft ceicIfTHies 

IVilu ncnitp*» offcnnifM." 

But in act iii, 2 hogspoaks of ** htark 
Hecate,” meaning night, and says be- 
fore tho night is over and day dawns, 
there 

“ tthall <lniio 

AUml of dreadful noioi" %.v. the fnurdcr of 
Huucyxi. 

N.B. Without doubt, sometimoe tlieso 
two Hecates are conionuded. 

Heoatomb. It is said that Pytha- 
goras offered up lOO oxen to the gods 
when he discovered that tlio square of 
tho WiKithenuse of a right-ahglod- 
truuigfe equals both the 8(][uares oS the 
other two sides. ITiis is the 47th of 
hook i. of ” Euclid,’* call^ the dul- 
carnein (<jr.r.). But Pythagoras never 
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HjicrifU'cd animuls, and would not Buffer 
liiti diBciides to do ho. 

“ >lo HuiTitt<‘C(l ro thi> ffrulH iiiillrt ami 
(Minl). litn not iiuiidiiIh. tAffainj lli^ forknli* lua 
ilisrijiU'H to HAfi'iliM' nxvn"— lamblirhuji : /.*/* of 
PutUuyiiHUi, ]L\ll[. \^\t 10H*U. . 

Heotor* Pildegt sou of rriuiD, tlm 
iioblent uud niont ina^iuiTiiruouH of ull 
the chieftainH in llomer’a liiad (a Greek 
epic). After holding out for ten yeara. 
ho was nhiin by Achilles, who Innhed 
him to his chariot, and drugged the 
dead Ixaly in triumph tlirice round tlie 
wallb of Tn>y. 'J’he Jhafi eoueludes 
with tlie fuiH'ral obsequies of Uector 
and Putroe’los. 

T/tr J/rrior nf (Ji rmmnj. Joacbim II., 
Klector of llnindoiibiu‘g (loM-loTl). 

u'tar Ilrcinr's clunk. You are 
mid off for trying to deceive another. 
You are paid iii yoin: own coin. When 
'I’lioniaa iWcy, Earl of Nortlminborland, 
in l/iliO, was routed, ho liid himself in 
tlio iloiiso of Hector Aniistroiig, of liar- 
law, Tliia villain betrayed him for tho 
reward offei'ed, but never after did any- 
thing go well w itli him : ho went iluvvn, 
down, tlovvn, till at last he died a bt^ggar 
ill rngs on the roadside. 

Heotor A leader : so called 

from the hoii of Priam luid genernlis- 
Bimo of tho Tnqaiifi. 

Hootor ( To) . To swagger, or play tho 
bully. It IS liord to conc.eivo how the 
bravo, modest, noble-miiuhrd patriot 
caino tt» b<^ madu the svnionym of a 
braggiu't and blusteriT like Ajax. 

Hectors. Street bidlies and brawlers 
who doligbted in being as rude us jkis- 
Biblo, Cvspeeially to women. Robbery 
Was not their objeid, but simply to got 
talked about. (‘SVe irAWKUniTKS.) 

Hso'nbo. Second W'ife of Priam, and 
mother of nineteen children, jyiam Tmy 
was taken by tho Giuoks elie fell to tho 
lot of TJlyssoftj Sho was aftoiwaixis 
inotamoi’phoscd* into a dog, and threw 
herself into the sea. The (dace where 
she porislied was afterwards called the 
Ihff's-ffravc (e^'uos-se'ma). {Homer: 
Jltndf etc.) 

On to Heeubiu To the poiflt or main 
iticident. The sto^ of Hecuba has 
furnished a host of Cfreek tragedies. 

Hedge (I syb)- in hotting, 

is to defend oneself from loss by cross- 
Iwtfl. As a liedge is a defetiw, so cross- 
betting is hedging. {E, HuKt: The 
ToivHy ix.) 

“ 1T«' pirnlolphliO to tliiiik , , . tlist lie 

liiirt luMtcil ni(t aeep . . . nitU itinl it i«iui time to 
li«Klirc. ifaouttlujr ; Utiifltmd, \oL Iv. cluip. xvii. 


Hedge Lane (London') iiieludes.that 
whole line of fitreets (liorset, Wlntcomb, 
Prince’s, and Wardour) stretcliuig from 
Pall Mall East to Oxford iStrect. 

Hedge Prieet. A poor or vagabond 
parBon. I'he use of hedge for vagaboml, 
or very inferior, is common ; ns liedgi*- 
iniiHtard, hixigo- winter (a Grub!) Sti>‘ct 
author), hedge -man iage (a claudcflline 
one), etc. ShukeP]K‘Hro uses the plir:i>e, 
“hedge-l)om swain*’ as the very op]io- 
.site of “ geiille blood.'* (1 Jfoinf 17. , 
iv. 1.) 

Hedge School (7). A f-diool ke])t 
in tbo Ofien air, near a licdge. At one 
time common in Ireland. 

“Thow* lnow:wl!vr nr ‘IkmIu-c fjiln* 4 )jK‘ ;iif‘ Julo- 
only 111 .1 mIhmc ivi ii'mlir ‘..'lii.ol 

CxiHtM A ri)n\ (‘tliftir il'slKiw i‘ " lint mu I 

Journal of Httnrntum, Drceiiiliri , i» .j 7 I 

Hedonism, llie doctrine of Ari.stin- 
puK, that pleoHUVo or happiues.s is llui 
chief good and chief end of man (Greek, 
h eddii , pi eas urc) . 

Heel, Heels. (Anglo-Saxon 

yU'hilk»' hed, {Set undtr Aciiii.i.i-S.) 

T showed him a fan pair of hveh, J, 

ran away and outran them. 

“Two of them SAW mo vhiMi 1 vent out 
cliMiifl, nml rhiiHtsl mo. ).iu I hI'I'Ai'U thorn a fi.i 
|)Air of ir. .SioU; JViuW oy iU>‘ I'fii’ , 

Ohilp AXIS. 

Onf nt heels. In a sad plight, in de- 
cayed circmiiBtances, lik(‘ n tx'ggar wlio'.o 
stockings are worn taif jit tlie lieels. 

“A ♦Jooil mans fortune nia> frroW' out At his-k ’ 
iSAnAi : Ktufi Li'*n\ n. ‘J. 

7b show hffht pair nf heels. 'I'o 
abscond. 

7aK(<de to one's heds. To^run off. 
pedes nos conjidre," 

Heel-tap. Bumpem all rounds ami 
no heel-fups^i.e, thevbumpcrs arc to be 
drained to the bottom of the glass. A Iso. 
one of the thicknesses of the heel of a 
shoe. 

Heenaii. 7s IHemn .style. ^ ^ By 
apostolic blows and®kno^ks.” Heciian, 
the Benicia boy of North America, di^- 
puted for tlie chafcvpiou’s belt against 
Savors, the British champion. His build 
and muscle were tho admiration of the 
ring. 

Beep (Uri'eth). An abject toady, 
malignant as he is base : always lK)aBting 
of his 'iimhle birth, 'ttmhle position, 'nmhle 
abode, and ^nmhle calling. (l}u'k€ns : 
Harid Coppetifidd.) 

Hegen'eiisr (f hard). ITte heaeniony 
ofnotims. Tlie leadership. (Greet, hege- 
mon m^ from <iyo, to lead.) 
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pog'ira. The epoch of tlie flight of 
Muhoitiot from Mecca, wlieu ho was 
oxiu’illod by tho inugistratos, July 16th, 
t)2i. Maliometiins date fioui tluB eveul. 
(Arabic, htjira^ departure.) 

Heimdall (2 syl.b III Scandinavian 
mythology? I'On of tho nine virgins, all 
sisters, ile is cnllod the flotl with the 
\juh{t'H Umth or n Uh fftildvh teeth. Hoim- 
dall was not an Asa (7.1.), but a Van 
(V.r. ), who lived in tho oolestial fort Him- 
iiisbiorg under the farther extremity 
ot the bridge Bifrost (7./'.), and kept 
•tho koys lieavon. He is the wateh- 
mnii orseiitinol of Asgard (7.?'.), alocps 
loss Ihiin a bird, sees cvim in sloop, ran 
In ar tlio glass grow, and oven the wool 
on a lamb’s bark. Ilcimdall, at the end 
of tlio wvuld, will wako the^gods w'ith 
his tnimjx't. when tho sous of Miisjudl 
will go against tliem, with Loki, the wolf 
Fern ir,aiid tho groat scrjieutJonnungand 

HeUndall's Horn* The sound of 
this lioni went through all tho world. 

%elmda]||or. Tho learned huinbiigR 
in the court of King Dinu'hc of Hists- 
* burg, (f/; (ivhitfis.) 

Heims-kringla (Tht). A prose 
legend found in the tSuorra IMa, 

Holr • apparent. I'lio iicrson who 
will succoo.<l as heir if he survivofi. At 
tilt! (loath of bis prodoceasor the heir- 
appaiviit beconios hm ut-law. 

Heir-presumptive. One who will 
be heir if no one is b<»m having a prior 
claim. Thus the I*rinciA98 Royal was 
heir-ijresui^ptivo till tno Prince of 
Walc.s^ns bom; and if the Pi^nco of 
Wales had liecii king Ixifore any fAiiiily 
had betm born to liim, his brother, 
IVince Alfred, ^ould have been heir- 
pi osuinptive. 

Hel or Hela (m Scandinavian myflt- 
ology), quiKm of the dea<I, is goddess of 
t1fo» ninth earth or nether world. She 
dwelP beneatli thc^ roots of the sacrecl 
ash {yggdi'mil)^ and was the daughter of 
Loki. 'Hie All-father sent her into 
HoUieim, where she was given dominion 
over nine worlds, and to one or other of 
these nine worlds she sends oU who die 
of sickness or old age. Her dwelling is 
Elvid'nir {dark clouds) ^ her didl Hungr^j 
{hunger)^ her knife Snllt 
her servants Gangla'ti {twag^feiefi^ 
lieil Kbr (aicA/mw), and her bra-curtains 
Blikian'dabol {^mdid mstrif). Half 
her body w'os Uiie. ^ 

^ nnwn tke yswnUiC steep be rode. 

Tbat to Bela's rtr*v \ 

rap ; VtacctU of Odin, 


Hel Keplefn. A mantle of invisi- 
bility l>eluugiiigtolhed vvai f-khig Ijiiurin. 
(German. hehleUj lo coumtl.) {The 
ilehlenhueh . ) 

HeldenbuiA (Book of Hcro(}h). A 
Goraian conipilatiou of all the roniam'cs 
pertaining to Bidenck and liis cliain- 
pions, by Wolfitim von Escheiibach. 

Bolen. The typo of fotnalo boouly, 
inoro espocially in those who have roaclicil 
wojniiiihood. Iiaughterof Zeus andLcdu, 
and wife of MeiieWos, King of Simrta. 

“Klic 11 pcodilcHH niid Mho lunkH h «|i»oon ' 

Vupe : Jltmui f lUtuI, iii. 

The Jfrlrn of S/iaiti. Cava orFlorimln, 
daughter of (\*unt J uliaii. (•SVv Cava.) 

Si. Helen's fire (icu d’Uclcne) ; also 
callml F(m St. Jfeltne (St. Hclmc’s or St. 
Elmo’s fire) ; and by the Italians “ 
tires of St. Peter and St. Nicholas.” 
Meteoric tires seen occasional ly on tin* 
masts of ships, etc. If the tlame is 
single, foul weather is said to be at hand ; 
but it two or mt r.‘ flames iL]»pear, the 
weather will improve. {See ( Jastou.) 

Helen of One’e Troy { 7 'hf). 
ambition of one’s life; the subject for 
wliich wo would live and die. ’J'he 
alluBioii, of course, Ik to that Helen who 
eloped with I*arw, and llius brought 
about the Hicgc and destruction of i'ruy. 

“ For whuh men :ill Hir life Ihe.v hric cMjnj 

Sflll IJirlif . (IH for Mil' II(>lonM of llioir Ti'ity." 

Jotd Jtrmtf.e { TerntyCoj titihniur Lfttnuud 

Berena. The tyiie of o lovely 
woman, })tttient and hoiuiful, Btrong in 
feeling, and Hustainod tlirough trials by 
her enduring ami heroic faith. {Shake- 
speare : AIV» jrell that Ends Well,) 

Helena {St . ). Mother of CouHtan4;fno 
the Great. Slie is reprcflciited in royal 
rolicH, wearing an imperial crown, bect^iise 
she was press. Somotimesshc carrh^ in 
her hand a model of tho Holy Sepulchre, 
an edifleo raised by her iu the East ; 
sometimes she lasars* a largfi croa‘(, 
typical of lier ull(9ged discovery of that 
iil>0n wdii<!h tho Savioui’ was crucified ; 
sometimes she also bears the three nails 
by which Ho was altixod to tho cross. 

Htrt'enee. The prophet, the only 
Sfm of Priiuu that survived Uie fall of 
Troy. Ho foil to the shore of Pyrrhos 
when the catHives woro awarded ; and 
beoause he saved tlie life of the young 
Oredan was allowed to marry Au^rom'- 
ache, Ilia brother Hector s widow, \y%r- 
gU: JEmuL) 

HblfoozL TheMusea^ Mount. It is 
part of the Pamattoe, amcrtuitaiii range 
XU Greece. 
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Jfrfirtoi's harmuimnifi strnnn is the 
BtiM Jim whic h howoil frc^ni Hc lhoii <o the 
iount.niis of the Musob, called Agaiiippc! 
uml HijcjKicrfiio (JJ syl.)- 
Hellgh-monat (lloly-iiiouflt). TJio 
iniwo ^ivc‘n hy Die Aii^'Io-S/ixcjns to 
Dc'ccjiiber, io allusion to Clnistiiias Day. 

Hcliop'oliS, the' (*ity of the Siiii, a 
Greejk forin of ( 1 ) ihialhcik, in Syria; 
and (‘ 2 ’^ of On, in luicic'ntK^ypt, noted lor 
itH tcin])lo of Ai'fis, called Ih tli Shc niesh 
or d’c’irnih' of Dio Sun, in Jer. xUii. Id. 

HoUob. d’he Orcck Sun-pfoil, who 
ifide to his palace in ('olehis every nijrht 
ill a fTohleii boat furnished wiDi wiiif»s. 

Hellostat. An inbtrument hy w liicli 
the rays of the sun can he Hashed to j^ieat 
distaucc-'H. Used ill si^niillin;jf. 

Hol'lotropo (1 syl:). Apollo joxed 
(’lyt'ic, hut foi'Miok lier for Imt si.siiT 
1 iciicotli'oc*. On diseoverinj' tin's, f’lyfie 
jailed away : and Ajcollo clmn^ccl her at 
dc-.iDi to a llowc'r, uiiicli, always turn in^Lr 
fowaids Die? sun, i.s called Jieliotro|»e. 
(Or(‘<‘l\, ** I m n-to-smi.”) 

V Aeccudinj; to Die jioets, ladicdrojie 
lendc’iH th(> Ixairc'i’ iiivisihlo. IhaiMcc-io 
('alls it a hut Soliuus wiys it is the 

An//. *‘ / / Ihi/m f'jhtn/nH }u//ta 

rt j// ({ In/itoii/s ci>/f,\(n/f//fy 
t/ nh(u ihi/iiif (ft stnlu/ti) y .sn/ftnthat 

t'lfi'io) i'tii,'' I ( ///'O H'y Al.l 

‘ \t> Ii l( I t ii('\ oT « 1 *o K r \c lifM' (<• liii|(»^ 

Or lu l jlinj In < lull m t I'cai uiu itf \ uo\ ‘ 

' t/ii\ /»>'. \MV 
nllmr aw Is lulindoio, ulucli iianK 
i\ hn Ii ' iL no isililc ” //mi'i (« Mti . 'i 
1 0/1. “Si I III,, bliKlnli Uii.n 

RelL AceordiiiiT to Mohaniiiiodun 
faith, there are seven hells 
(1) .i'lliannnni, fn k keil MnliiMiiiiicil'ins, nil 
nf will In* n •! nr Uii’i iiikiMi (ni'iini- 

il ‘'I* 

i“> 'I'fn* I’hwurr ( fnt o’liri-Mjni'* , 

( o Tlw siiiiishiM* i Hi/lifioiitt). fnr ■« ; 

( r Tin' Itiu/n ) ,s iIm'OH ■, 

(.>) riu’ X nl i'lu’i ■SiiAnv, fn| Miiuriiilit; 

('■) Tlic Mm lU'i iJ^hhi/\ fnr niclnoa'* , niiil 
(D Till' Al>.\ i //a>( <iya/i ). fnr lij ihh i iic<. 

Hell or .lr/,n of the Jewish C.’ihal- 
ists, divided into seven lodjjes. one under 
another {Josrj/fi bt'it Abt'oham iuku^ 


I'll tho Buddhist system there , are 
I'ld jdaees of inniishment after dc^ath, 
’where the dead are sent aceordiiij^ to their 
dejjrea of demerit. (‘SV<' EuriiKMisMS ) 

Hell. 'i'his word fiecurs eij^hteeii 
times ill tlio Xew Testament. In nine 
iiistaiiees the (ireek wold is Jlof/^s ; in 
eiji:ht insfanees it is (i/l/tHua; and ip 
one it i.s Tartarii.s. 

JlffflfH ‘ Malt. xi. 'Jd, xvi. IS; Luka 
xvi. ‘2d; Acts ii. .dl ; 1 Cor. xv. od ; liev. 
i. IS, vi. 8, XV. Id, 11. (.s>r Ha 1 )I'.s.) 

(jf'hnnnf : Matt v. 22, 29, x. 28, \iii. 
ir>, xviii. 9, x.viii. Ii), dd ; James in. (>. 
(Ve (IeHKNNA ) 

Tartarim : 2 retei* ii. d. (.SVr T.\u- 

TAIIOS.) 

lirscfudnl into Avll (Creed) mc'anfl tho 
phu'c of tne de.Kl. (Aujrlo-Saxon, h/fn/ty 
to eover or conceal, like the (Ireek 
“ Ha'des,” the ahode of the dejid. fiom 
the veu’h a-nd//y not to .sec.. In 
hofh cases it nie.ins “ the nn.seen 
World or ‘‘Die world coiicc’aled fiom 
sijjht.’* d’he *jjod of this lU'Dici '• ild 
was (‘.'illecl “ ITiidns’/" by tiu' ( iieeks. find 
“Tied” or “ITc'la” by the Seandin- 
fiviaiis. In some coiintic.s of Kn^jlfcnd 
to eoviT in with a roof is “tola’ll the 
laiildnit!:,** and Diatcheis or tilcis ;iie 
teinasl •* lielliers. 

]j'ud oiua <)( h> }/. {Sn Ari..) 

HoU {lUvtr^ e/’). (^liis.sic authois tell 
11 H that tho InfcMiio is encomjwissed by 
live rivers: Ai’b^ron, Cocvtns, St}x, 
Phlej^^then, and Lethe. Acnerou fiom 
the Greek achoi^^reo, Hrief-tlowiiipt ; (Ju- 
ly tu8, from tiio Greek ArditOy to wa-ep, 
Hupjwj^cd to be n flood of Uair^ : Styx, 
from the Greek utat/Hoy to loathe ; rhle*;c- 
tlion, from tho Greek pA/Pf/Oy to bum ; 
and Lethe, from the Giv'ek At/.f, ob- 
livion. ® 

KtM* linti'fut rivori* roinul liifcnm run. 
^.■ncf«•olnt>)»Ilu' tlrgt.nntl thiMi Um Klnnil nf itiie*, 
^rx( liMilliHmiicHC) x.tlicn IkiiiiiI F1hiiic:(|>|'«vim, 
l.rtt v riimcM h!a,ur hlAUk olili\ um. A i'. 

Hell Brotb. AiKa^ric^al mixture jirc- 
part'd for evil purposes. The witches lu 
Macbeth made it. act iv. 1.) 


Vft»id/ini .■Iwyrl.* 

The licn( (ill iiiiio<4tUnt(if tiro dim' Aliwilom and Isrni'liti's Kimha-l 
II '■ )4)itiw> ilri' ") w'lio break the L,s\v 

(ii> limes liocUT Ilian Nu. 1 Dimiit I..shuiiol 

onuiira hoiUT tlnin N«. s K»>rati Klisfiifl 

rV) I iinud Imt lor i liaii No. .’l .Ii'ImImaiid Xlamithicl 

01 union honor rhaii No 4 Aliah Chutriol 

auimo iiot tor than No. .<» Micah l*nHieI 

fnitini', hotter than No. H, Klisha. ami of Ahiij’n, Dalkiel 
ur 4r() times hotter than flru KihlMth - hreakorH. 

' idointora, and an- 
t'irt'Uiii(Miie.d 

* AU tlieao rremdenta arc under Duma,'tUe Aiiirel nt Ailence, bo kta'i'm the three keyi of the 
three gaten i 


(I) (•I'lictituim 

(^> The f»atr« of n^iih 
(.11 The Slnidnw of Moath 
1 1) The 1 *iv of Citrnieiioii 
l.’o The .Mire td C'la> 

(H) AlsuUloii 
0} Sheol 
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Helmets 


Holl Gate. A da 1 )^orou ^1 

(rivat Barn Island and Lon<>: 
Island, North Anu’ri<'M. Tho Dutrh 
8 <‘ttlr‘ra of Ne»v York railed it Hoidl- 
(whirliiijij-mit) ''orni]»ted into Hcll- 
j^ate. Flood Rork, iir ino«t danjfoixms 
rri‘t\ has heoii blown up by U.S. oii- 
ginoors. 

* Hell Gates, aernrding to Milton, aro 
nine-fold -three of brass, throe of iron, 
and three of adamant ; the kfs'pcrs am 
Sin and l)<’alh. This allefjory is one of 
tho most oolobrated j)assafri‘s of Taradist' 
J.o'tf. (<SV/’ hook ii. ( 113 - 070 .) 

Hell Kettles. Favities throe miles 
lon^, at Ox»’n-lo-Fiold, Durham. A, H, 
C commniiK’ate with each other, dia- 
ifleter, about 38 yards. Tho diniinder 
<*f 1 ), a separate cave, is abottt 28 yards. 

A ix 10 foot 0 imdioH in depth. 

R is 1 1 bad ill depth. 

( ' 1 4 foet in defdli. 

D IS ') feet (i inehea in dejdh. 

(Son Xni(,s tnifi fjturtrfi^ Aneiist 21, 187*).) 

^ollShoon. Til Teelundic niytholojjy, 
indisp(']isalfle for the journey to Valhalla 
as the ohohis for eroHsiiiff the Styx. 

Holl or Connaught ( 7 h). This 
]thrMse, nsiiiilly atfrihiiteil toOomwell, 
ami eommoii to the whole of Ireland, 
rose thus; WIksi the settlers dcsigrned 
for Ii eland asked the oftieors of Jame.s 
I. wdiere they were' to jjo, they were 
ansvvon'd ‘'to Hell or ('•Jiinaiif^lit,” 
W’hero you like or where yon may, but 
don’t botlier me about the mutter. * 


Hollanod'loae. Uinp 9 c.s of the jiuhlie 
pames inrflree.co. They inipht chastise 
with ^stiek anyone who croalcfl a dis- 
tnrhanee. Liehas, a Spartan nohfeinan, 
w'.'LS so punished by tliem. 


Hollo'non (3lyl.). This w’ord had 
in Palestine throe several meaiiingH : 
S/uiietimcs it designated tho pagans ; 
sometimes tlie Jews, spnu king Greek, and 
d^^biig among ^le ^lagans ; and some- 
times prosol^es di the gate, that is, men 
of pagan origin e/inverfd to J ndaism, hut 
not circumcised”^ John vii. So, xii. 20; 
Acts xiv. 1, xvii. 4, xviii, 4, xxi. 28). 
{Renan : Life of xiv.) 

N.B. Tlie pmseiit Greeks call them- 
selves • Helle'nes,” and the king is 
termed ” King of tho Helle'nSs.” Thh 
aneient Greeks called tlieir country 
Hellos ; ” it was the Bonians who 
misnamed it “ Graeda.” 


„ first anil rfWst ITHla^ tlK* inr>tlj<>r-t.andii 
all He (lews, mm tlie land whp‘T> Wf i-all (Jrecvi 
wnh tin; inlauiln round afvmi it. Thorc alone th 
wlifile tanil m»» OreelC.Hnd notif but 11efl^ea\be 
in It.”— /Vri'Sian; iknrral Hketch^ du&t>.*ii, p.il. 


Helle'nlo. Tho common dialect of 
the Gieek writei-s after the ago of Alex- 
ander. It w^as based on the Attic. 

Hellenis'tlo. The dialect of tho 
Greek language used by tlie Jews. It wuirt 
full«of Onoutal itlinms and metapboiH. 

Hell'onleta. Those Jews who iisimI 
the Greek or Tfelle'nie language. (All 
these four words are deriveil from IlellaB, 
in Thessaly, the cradle of tho riuic.) 

Hellespont (3 syl.), now called the 
Dardaiielle,.s, means tlie “ sou of Ilelle,” 
and was so ealled bceaiiso llelli', tlio 
sistcT I'f Phryxos, was drowm'd there. 
Klie w'a.s hi'eing with lu'r brother through 
the air to (’ohihis on the golden ram to 
eseajK* from Ino, her inother-iii-law', who 
most cruel I V oppressed her, hut turning 
giddy, she Jell i^to the sea. 

Helmet, in beniUlrv, icsting onjhe 
chief of the shield, and heuniig thoeiost, 
iudieatos rank. 

ftiilif, u'llhflix Uiirs, or wiiIi Mio \ Ihoi rnll 

l.ir.-) for ro\iili> ' 

Stu'f, n'li/t (fo/ti iir.\ Itm (It imnilii-r on pi odlc) 
fol a llobliMllliii ; • 

u'lthiHif hnrs, nitfl u'iih riMot itpt n iiri irol’.l'') 
for ri kiiit:lil or liaroiioi , 

.S7<W fn/h rtiii^r rloMil (in piotll'O, for n I'liiiio or 
{iciitli'innii. 

" * Tl'o voiiiti’d lu‘lm(U HI 1 li<* liiis-roi (•^^ from 
llif carl O'!! inlim o| S'unroiitl :iii)iim(h in h'n > 
Dll' Miosi. (incK'ni , K'tonil wimo d «• 
covrioil HI (ho iiiiiiH, 'l'lio\ vo'i’o iroil. iiii'l I'n* 
riiiuH wliK’li oviemienled llie |i'\(ot p-irl w lo 
inlaid ueh <ojijN*r.’' - A»h/o/iZ.‘ A oh f*. / i #oo/ i/ i 
aoc«fa>, > ol. II jitri li. • Inii) i\.p 

Helmets. Those c.f SaragoKsa were 
most in reniitf in the days of chivalry. 

C/of/r hnoirf. 'J'h(» eornplefc lieiid-jaeci*, 
having in “front two movable paits, 
which <‘oiild he lifted up or let flown at 
jdeasure. 

I'tHor, One of the movable part‘< ; it 
wiia to look throngb. 

Jievtr.or dnnhutj-ptree. One of the 
inovabl^jiarts, which was lifted up w hen 
the wearer ate or drank. It comes fiom 
the Italian verb (to drink). 

Mitrion. A low iron cap, worn only 
by infantry. 

MahomeCu helmet, Mahomet wore a 
double hedmot; the exterior one was 
ealled t\l matimhah (the wreathed gar- 
land). 

The helmet of Per»em (2 syl. ) rendered 
the W'Caror invisible. lliis wurs tho 
^‘helmet of Ha'des,” which, with tho 
wdiiged sandals and magic wiglet, he 
took from certain nymphs w'ho held 
them# in jwssession ; but after he had 
slain Medusa he r^ored them again, 
and presented the Gorgon’s head to 
Athe’ua [Minerva], who placed it in the 
middle of her segis. 
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Henricans 


Belon, in tho natiro of JihmUmi and 
Achitopht'l, hy Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for the Earl f)£ Eevershain. 

Helot, A slave m auduut Sparta, 
flence, a slave or serf. 

Help, (American.) A hired servant. 

Hetter-ekelter, Higgledj^iggledy ; 
in hurry and confusion. Trie Latin 
fiilnnkr^reUTiter comes tolerably near 
the meaning of post-haste, os Shake- 
speare uses the expression (2 Ilemy 
/r.,v. 3) :~ 

“ Hir 1 nrn thy Pistnl and thy friend. 

A ml lui\ e I lode U> IImv, 

And tiditigs do 1 ktriiiiif.'' 

Holve. To throw the helve after the 
hatchet. To he reckless, to throw away 
wljat remains because your losMs have 
been so gi'eut. Tlie allusion is to the 
fable of tho wood-cutter who lost the 
head of Ills axe in a river and threw the 
handle in after it. 

Helve'tla. Switzerland. So called 
from the Helve' tii, a powerful Celtic 
people w'lio dwelt therearwmts. 

^ “ Sri* from ( h»* bmIm ‘8 of Ifoh'etlft'H idlo 

Tlu) wliltoru'd Hkull of old Her\ o'Ciis smilo,” 
J/ohuen. 

Homp. 7b have sonw hemp in yoar 
pocket. To have luck on your side in 
tlio most adverse circumstances. The 
jihrase Is French (Arotr de la corde^de^ 
pendn dans sa poehe)^ referring, to the 
popular notion that liemp brings good 
tuck. 

Hevipo (1 sy].). When hempe ie spun 
Tnfflnttd is done. Lord Bacon says ne 
liofinl tho iiro])hory when he was a child, 
und he interpreted it ilius : Hempe is 
composed of tho initial lettci's of /fenry^ 
Adword, Mary^ 7Tiilip, and Wizabetii, 
At the close or the last reign “ England 
was done,’* for tho sovenngn no longer 
stvletl himself “ King of England,” but 
‘King of Great Britain and li-eland.” 
(iSVM Notabica.) ^ 

HempMi Gaudlo, A hangman’s 
rojio, 

“ Vi» Khali havs a hi^inusn oaiicllo then, and tho 
ht'lp ofa hatchoC'- .VAifWMfNHtra; 2 ifeu. V'JP,,iv,7. 

Hampea OqUat (A), Thc^ hang- 
man's ro]M. In Eren^ : **La erm^ic de 
chanvre. 

Hempen Vever, Death cm the 
gallows, the rope being made of bemp<. 

Hempen WULew, The widow of a 

man who has been hanged. {See 
*' Of a liemitTD widow the kW twriom.*’ 

Ainmerthi Jwk^tfpaed, 

Bt nraa jw Baaraa. A 4 ibi^ 

uiouutaius i>> Tbrace. Acoerdnqpt(^ 


mythology, Hcemos, son of Bo'reas, was 
changed into a mouutuiii for aspiring *10 
divine honours. 

Hen-peoked, A man who submits 
to be snubbed by his wife. 

Hen and Chiekens (in Cbiistiau 
art), emblematical of God’s providence. 
(4^^ St. Matthew xxiii. 37.) 

A whistling maid and crowing hen is* 
neither ft for God noi' men. A whistling 
maid means a witcli, who whistles Lke 
the Lapland witches to call up the winds ; 
they were iupposed to lie in Vague with 
the devil. The crowing of a hen wai 
supposed to forbode a death. Tho usual 
into'pretatiou is that masculine qualities 
in females are undesirable. 


Hen ene Chick. Asfnssg 
a hen ivitn one chick. Qvcr-anxioiis 
about small matters; ovcr-pui-ticular 
and fussy. A hen with one chick is ftir 
ever clucking it, and never leaifes it in 
independence a single moment. 

Henchman. Henohhoy. TbeAngJp- 
Saxou hinc is a servant o;* page ; f>r 
perhaps henges-man^ ahorsc-mau ; henges 
or hengsty a horse. 

’* 1 flo Imt s llirlc cluiDpcIinff l»oy 
To my licnclimnn " 

Shiiktsjpettiet Mai>ni)unu't Xiifhri Dfcewt.w. L 


Henglct and Horsa, Gennuu, heng,st 
(a fitolUon), und Horsa is connected with 
our Anglo-Saxon W'ord //'>;■« (horse). If 
tho names of two brothois, probably 
they wore given tliem from the devices 
home on their arms. 

According to tradition, they lauded in 
Fcgwcll Bay, Kimt. 


Hcnifa. The Persian ladies ti^ Hie 
tips of their fingers with henna to make 
them a reddish^yellow. 


*‘Tbe leiif of KIMB lientis-itiNm rcsrniiilw tUt « f 
tlie myrtle. Tlie hloiwom liks h now erf til fi-NK- 
rniirc ; It »m»ws itke a foAther uhtuit 18 InrheB 
liiiig, fnrmtns » dttti^ of buisH Aowoih." 

» aahttt Nils Tribtsu AOirMsfo, eliAp. i. it. .t. 


One day a b<*g» 
gar womm awed ahne of the Ck>uif.ess, 
who twitted the heggar for carrying 
twins. The woman, prions with pas- 
sion, cursed the Countess with the assur- 
ance that she should become the mothcT 


of 366 The tradition is that 

the CoualetB had this number all ^at one 
partunUon. All the boys were named 
ydhn and aH the girls Elisabeth. The 
story taTs tbsw all died cm the day of 
th^ birth, and were buried at Hague. 


Hhii'rlimaa or BaavtolMia. Aieli- 
ffkmateot ; so called from HenrPoua, ite 
Italian monk, who, in tlie 
twufth< hentury^ undertook tc reform 
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fho vices of tlio clergy. He lejected 
infant baptiKin, festivals, and oeremonies. 
HenriciiB was imprisoned by Pope Hu- 
ge' iiius HI. in 1148. 

Henriette (3 syl.), in the French lan- 
guage, means penect woman.** The 
<'lmracter is from Fmm$9 

r antes. 

• Henry (Poot')^ a touching talo in 
poetry by Hartmann von dor Aur [(Jur], 
one of the minnesiugelrs (12th century). 
Henry, prince of Hoheneck, in Bavona, 
being struck with leprosy, was told that 

, lie never would be healed till a^mtless 
maiden volunteered to die on his mshalf. 
Prince Henry, never expecting to meet 
with Budi a victim, sold most of his 
j^pssessions, and went to live in the cot- 
tdgo of a Rinall tenant faipier. Hero 
Elnic, the farmer's daughter* waited on 
him ; and, hearing the condition of his 
rnro, offered herself, and went to Salerno 
to oomplbte the sacrifioe. I*rmce Henry 
accompanied her, was cured, and married 
Elsie, who thus became liady Alicia, 
e of I*rinco Heniy of Hoheneck. 

Henry Graoe de DleiL The lariat 
ship built by Henry VIII. It carried 72 
guns, 700 men, and was 1,000 tons bur- 
then. (<SW' Great Habbt.) 

Hephass'toB. The Greek Vulcan, 

Heptaroliy (Greek for sems ffovem- 
fnents). The Saxon Heptarchy is the 
division of England into seven paris, 
c:ich of which had a separate ruler: 
fi.s Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Etist 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria. 

He'ro^ The Greek jtno, the wife of 
Zoua« (Tiio word means ^^choiipn one,** 
hnireo.) • 

Heradei'dm (4 syl.). The descend- 
ants of HerioclSi (Latin, Hermfis). 

Heralds. (Anglo-Saxon (2 
F>*1.), an army, end aaldor^ a governor or 
official. 

* <rhe coat of amt represents the knight 
himVlf from wBbin Gie bearer Is de- 
scended. 

The shield r^tesents his body, and the 
helmet his heocL 

The ^eifrisA is his mantle. 

The nwtio is the ground oc moral pre- 
tension on which he stax^ 

The supporim are the pages, desi^ 
iiated by the emblems of bean^ lions, 
and BO on. 

Hamld% Ceaiaga consists of three 
kings-of-atniS, six heralds, «ftd four 
purmiivaiitB. The head of tha'coQnge 
leaned of 


The three hings^of^amns ore Garter 
Olarencieux and Norroy {jmple). 

The six heralds are styled Ifomerset 
Bichmond, Lancaster, Windsor, Ohestei, 
and York. 

The four pursuivants areBouge Dragon, 
Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Eouge Cr^ 

Gabtxb Knm-or-ABxs is so called 
from his special duty to attend at the 
solemnities of election, investiture, and 
installation of Knights of the Garter. 

Clabiskoibux RiKo-OF-ABiira. 8o 
called from the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV. His duty is to 
marshal and dispose the ftmeiius of 
knights on the south side of the Trent. 

Nobboy Kxva-OF-ABHS has similar 
jurisdiction to darenoieux, only on the 
north sido of the Trent. 


There is s supi>1muentary hnmld, cslled ' BsMt 
Kius ef Anns,* who has no snaCt in the collein*. 
Bis duty is to stteifS at. the electios of n knight 
of the rakth.** 


H In Scotland the heraldic college con- 
sists of Lyon Kiko-of-ab 3C8, six h^ds, 
and five pursuivants, 

^ In JreUind it consists of ITriSrSB 
Kino-of-abicb, two heralds, and two* 
pursuivants. 

BeroIAto CPloiira. {See Jbwels.) 


Berbb Many herbs are nsecl for cura- 
tive purposes simply because of their 
form or marks : thus^ wood-sorrel, being 
shaped like a heort, u used as a cordial ; 
liver-wort ior the liver ; the celandine, 
which has yellow juice, for jaundice ; 
herb-dragon, which is speckled like a 
dragon, to counteract the poison of 
serpents, etc. 


Ba|1> ^ Oraoa. Bue is so called 
because bf its use in exorcism, and 
hence the Bomon Catholics spnnkle 
holy water with a bunch of rue. It 
was fo#^oenturies supposed to prevent 
contagion. Bue is the German raute ; 
Greek, ruti ; Latin, futa^ meatiing the 
“preserver,** being a preservative of 
bttdth (Greek, m, to preserve). QpheUa 
calls it ebe ** Herb of Qnce o* Sundays.** 

H«rl» Trtailtyf. Tlie botanical name 
is Frffld trieHk^, The word (rieohi‘ 
explains why it is called the Herb 
Tnni^. It also explains ike pet name 
of “ i%ree.^faoe8-undar-a-hood ; ** but 
the very markinge of the pamw rosmnble 
the name. (Aes Hbabt*» IBasb and 
PAH^Jf.) ^ 

HerlMi Bmub. The “ diviud weed,** 
Turvain, said ^ the old Bomans to cure 
the bites of m rabid nnimali, to arrest 
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tho progress of venoms to cure the plague, 
to avon sorcery and witchcraft, to re- 
concile enemies, etc. So highly esteemed 
was it that feasts called Verbendlia were 
annually held in its honour. Heralds 
wore a wreath of vervain when |hey 
declared war ; and tho Druids hold ver- 
vain in similar veneration. 

" Lift your lioiifflis of vervain blue, 

Dipt in cold Supiomlier dew ; 

And da^li tho nioistiiro, ohnate and clear, 
OVr the Kroiind, and through the air. 

Now ttie place is piirtfod and pure." 

Mason. 

Horoulefl (3 syl.), in astronomy, a 
largo uorthom constellation. 

“ Those siarN in thcneiirhlMitirhood of ITereiileii 
lire nioHi.ly found to lat upproachiiw the earth, 
and whicli lie in tiHf opp4)Hite direction tu 
ho recodiim from It.”— A'inicrwMh; Popular Astro- 
nomy. part i \ . chap. I. p. 45H. 

Her'onlaa (3 syl.). Grecian hero, 
posHcssod of thn utmost amount of 
physical strength and vigour that the 
human frame is capable of. He is ro- 
prosonted as brawny, muscular, short- 
necked, and of huge proportions. The 
Pythian told him if he would servo 
‘^Eurys'thous for twelve years he should 
liecoirie immortal ; accordingly he bound 
himself to tho Argive king, who imposed 
upon him twelve tusks of great dimculty 
and danger : 

n) To slay the Nem'cau lion. 

(2) To kill the Lcr'ueau hydra. 

(3) To catch and retain the Arca'dian 
sbig. 

To destroy the Erymnu’thian iKmr. 

(5; To cleanse tlio sbililos of King 
Au'geas. 

((n To do.stroy the cannibal binls of 
tho Lake Stympha'lis. 

(7) To take C4iptivo tho Cretan bull. 

(\s) To ciitch tho hoi'sOB of the Thra- 
cian Diome'dCs. 

00 possession of tho girdle of 

Ilippol'vte, Queen of tho Am azons. 

(10) To take captive tho oxen of tlio 
monster Qer'yOu. *' 

(11) To get possession of tho apples of 
tho Hespor'idSs. 

(12) To bring up from the infernal 
regions the three-li^ed dog Cor'beros. 

Tbe Nom'enn lion first lie killed, then LernC's 
hydra slow ) 

Til’ ArcaMian stotr snd ineiister hoar liefore 
KnrsVrhous drew 

Olontiia'd Au*tfess' stalh. stid made the hirdo 
friim lAk« at} vnphails fiee ; 

The c^cUd bull, and Throeuin stem, first lelsod 
and then nut f ri«e ; 

Took prii!4> the Ainaso'ninn belt, broiight Ger'- 
yon’B bins from (iiihls \ ^ r 

Fetched npplts from, the EeapertdSs and Cer'> 
beroB from HtilSs. £. C. B. 

Thr Atiu: Hnrulio. Theseus (2 eyk)^ 
who wont about like Heroules, Jus great 


contemporary, destroying robbers 
achiexdng wondrous exploits. « 

TJie Egyptian Herculia, Scsostris. 
(Flourished B.c. 1500.) 

The Famtfei Hermlea. A celebrated 
work of art, copied by Glykon from an 
original by Lysippos. It exliibits the 
hero, exhausted by toil, leaning upon his 
club ; his left hand rests upon his hack,' 
and grasps one of the apples of tho Hes- 
peri^les. A copy of this famous statue 
stands in the gardens of tho Tiiilorics, 
Paris; hut Giykon’s statue is in tlio 
Farnese Palace at Borne. A beautiful 
description of this statue is given by 
Thomson {Liberty ^ iv.). 

The Jewiah Uarulis. Sain.son. (Died 
B.C. Ilia.) 

HeronlM* Clioloe. Immortality the 
reward of toil in preference to pleasure. 
Xenophon tells us when Hercules uns a 
youth he was accosted by two /otii.ciI'— 
— Virtue and Pleasure -and asked 
choose between them. Plensuro pro- 
mised him all carnal delights, hut Virivo 
promised immortality. Hc^cuIph gave 
his hand to the latter, and, after a life 
of toil, was received amongst tlie gods. 

^ Heroules' Clnb, A stick of unusual 
rise and formidable appearance. 

Heroules* Horse. Ari'on, given him 
by Adras'tos. It had the power of speech, 
and its feet on tho right side were those 
of a man. Horse.) 

Heronles' Labour or The Inhour of 

an llemtlea. Very great toil. Hercules 
was appointed^ by Emy^stheus (3 syl.) 
to perform twelve labours, requiring 
eiiormors strength or dexterity, o 

“ItwHH more llinn the IsTmm* of nn Heri'nlos 
crtuhl effect to make imy toirrnhle \\ii> thoxm’li 
your town.''— Oani/w’feiaff; The Wfjit fndian. 

Beronloo* Pillars, fialix; and Ab'yla, 
one at Gibraltar and one ut Ceuta, torn 
asunder by Hercules that tho waters of 
the Atlantic and the M^itemincan 
might communicate 4 rithf.cach other. 
Mocro^hius asexibes tbes^illars to Scs- 
ostris (tho Egyptian Hercules), and 
Lucan follows Sie same tradition. 

I teW follow you evert to the pillara of 
Jlermlee, To the end of the world. 
The ancients supposed that these rocks 
marked the utmoSt limits of the habit- 
able globe. (See above, Heboulbs’ 
Pmjw.) 

HoroulM Seeuxiduo. Com'modn^ 
the Boman Emperor, gave himself this 
title. He was a gigantic idiot, of whom 
it is Said that he killed 100 lions in the 
an:i|>hitMktre^ and gave none of thein 
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rooi 2 > than one hlow. He also oveAhrew 
1,000 gladiators. (161, 180-192.) 

BerenlM of Mnslo (The), Chris- 
topher Gluck (1714-1787). 

Heronlean Knot. A snaky com* 

plication on the rod or cadu'ceus of Mer- 
cury, luloptod bv the Grecian brides as 
the fastening of their woollen mrdles, 
which only the brideji^oom was flowed 
to untie when the bride retired for the 
night. As he did so he invoked Juno 
to render his marriage as fecund M that 
if Hercules, whose numerous wives all 
lad families, amongst them being the 
fifty daughters of 'll^cstius, each of whom 
coDceived in one night. (See Knot.) 

Hereford (3 s}'!.). (Anglo-Saxon, 
hn i'-ford^ army ford.) • 

Herefordsblre KlndiieM. A ^ood 
turn rendered for a good turn received. 
Latin. protorbs, “ FneanteiH refri'ea 
“ maunm Fuller says the 

people of Herefonlshire drink back to 
him who drinks to them.*’ 

Heretic i6cans *^ono who chooses.” 
’and hn'ntj means simply a choice.” A 
heretic is one who chooses hi.s own creed, 
and does not adopt the creed authorised 
hy the national church. (Greek, 
choice.) 

Hebetics of the First Century were 
the Siwo^niam (so called from Simon 
Magus), Ceriit’thiafiM (Corinth us). Fb’Um- 
tte» (Eb'ion), and Xicvia’itam (Nidiolas, 
deacon of Antioch). 

Sfxtond Century: The BmUd’iane 
(Basiridcs), Curpocra'datB (Carpoc'ra- 
tos), Vajeiitfn’ tf(ns (Valenti'nus), 
(Knowing Ones), Xazare'nee^ Mnl 0 ia*~ 
riansy (Uiin'Hes (Cain), Seth'iam (Seth), 
Qtuirtodecimaua (w'ho kept Easter on the 
fourieenth day of ethe first month), CVr- 
(h/n i am (Cordon) , Maf^cimi f w(Mar cion ), 
Monfa'hinUt (Monta'ilus), Ta'timiaiii{Ta.’- 
iiiUi),Aloffiajia (who denied the “Word”), 
Arfbt^ritea (ff.f;.), and AngeHce (who 
worshipped ai^els)? 

V Tatinnists belong to the third or 
fourth century. Che Tatian of the 
second century was a Platonic philo- 
sopher who wrote Dimowrun in good 
Greek ; Tatian the heretie Uvea in 
the third or fourth century, and wrote 
veiT bad Greek. The turn men were« 
widely different in eveiy respect and 
the authority of the heretic mr “four 
gomls ” is of no worth. 

ImBD Cbntury : The 
Aral^ati^ Aqfutrtam. i^ova^tianSj C¥i0en* 
ists (foUoweruyi Ongen), Metehm^eok^ 
f'aas (who believed Melci^edec trtis 


Messiah), SabelUana (from Sabel’lius), 
and Manich^'ma (followers of Mahi). 

Fourth Cbntubt : The^'Haas (from 
Arius), Colluth'urna (Oollu'thus), Macc^ 
desmans j A am' la, Apotlitta'riana (Apol- 
lina'i;^), Timo'thema (Timothy, the 
aiMMUe;, OolluHd'iam (wlio offered eakva 
to the Vi^n Mary), Selm'ciana (Soloii'- 
cius), Triaciltiam (I^cillian),..dMf/r»77p(7. 
fnciphitea (who asoribed to God a human 
form), Jokin' ianiata (Jovin'ian), Meaaa'^ 
/ioftjt, and Sono'aiana (Bono’sus). 

Fifth Cbntury : The PeUtgiam (Po- 
la'giuah Neato*riam (Nesto'ritis), ISutveh*- 
iana (Eu'tychus), Theo-paaehitea (who 
said all the three persons of the Tniiity 
suffered on the cross). 

SnCTH C entury; Tlie Pt'edeatina'riana^ 
Ineormp*tihiU»tH (who mnintaiued that 
the body of Christ was iircorruptible), 
the new Afffwd/a!*(who maintained that 
Christ did not know wdion the day of 
judgment would take place), and the 
Mmudh' ditea (who maintained that 
Christ had but one will). 

Her'iot* A right of the lord of a 
manor to the best jewel, beast, or chattel 
of a deceased copynolcl tenant. Tlie word 
is compounded of the.Saxou here (army), 
gcaia (grant), bi»cause originally it was 
military furniture, such as armour, arms, 
and horsea paid to the lord of tho fee. 
{Canute^ c. 69.) 

Hermss. Busts of tho god Hermes 
affixed t/O a quudmngnlar stone pillar, 
diminishing towards the base, and be- 
tween five and six feet in height. They 
were set up to mark the boundaruM of 
lands, at &e Junction of roods, at tho 
comers of st^roets, and so on. Tho Komuns 
used them for garden decorations, 
lu later times the block was more or 
less chiselled into legs and arms. 

BdmiJbli^odlta (4 syl.), A human 
body having both sexes : a vehicle com- 
bining the structure of a wagon and 
cart ; a flower containing both we male 
and female organs of rei^diiction. The 
word is derived from the fable of Her- 
ro^h'rodi'tuB, son of HerpiSs and Aph'- 
rodite. nymph fial'mads became 

enamonrea of htm, and jmyed that she 
might be so closed muted that “ the 
twain might become one flesh.” Her 
prayer b^ig beard, the nymph and boy 
Deoame one body. iOvtd: Mtimnar- 
phoaea, iv. 347.) 

Y The Botnans believed thi^ there 
were human beings oombiiiiiig?i]| one 
body both sexes. The Jewirik Ihlmnd 
oonmins several teferences to them. An 
old Fren^ U^w allowed them great 
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latitude. The Sngli^ law recognises 
them. The anciont Atlieiuana com* 
inanded that they should be put to 
death. The Hhidhs and Chinese enact 
that OYcry hermaphrodite should choose 
oiio sox and keei> to it. According to 
fable, all persons who bathed iif the 
foun^in oalm&cis, in Carla, became 
hermaphrodites. 

Homo thmlc by rompnrlng Oi'W. \. 57 with Oen. H. 
3 n.»i tiiHt Aditm nr«t couiblned in liiniself hoeb 

ftfXCH. 

Hermegyld or Harmsnigirld. The 

wife of the constable of Northumberland, 
who was converted to Ohristianitv by 
(/unstance, by whose bidding she restored 
siglit to a blind Bnton. {Chaucer ; Afan 
vf Lmvea TuU,) 

Her'meiunil or Frmthmh A Saxon 
deity, worshipped in Wjsstpha'lia. Char- 
lomagno broice the i(ml, and converted 
its tcinplo into a Christian church. The 
ntatiiQ stood on a column, holding a 
staudard in on^ hand, and a balance in 
the other. On its breast was the figure 
of a bear, and on its shield a lion. Prob- 
ably it was a war-god. ^ 

Her'mes (2 syl.). The Greek Mer- 
cury ; either the god or the metal. 

“ So whfMi wo «<*<! rhp liquid iu<a<i1 f«»U 
Wbii'li rboiumts by tlic niiiiicof llormoM call.*’ 
Jfooh: Ai'wnto, book 

Milton {Varadiftfi Lnst^ iii. 603) calls 
quicksilver “ Vohitil Hermes.” 

Bermetlo Art. The art or science 
of alchemy ; so culled from the Chaldean 
i)hilosr>pher, Hermos Trismogis'tus, its 
hypothetical founder. 

Hermet'lo Books. Egyptian books 
wi-itteu Tiiuler the dictation of Thoth 
(the Egyptian Honnes),tho scribe of the 
gods. lainblichus gives their numlier 
as 20,000, hut Mnu'etho raises it to 
35,520. These l>ooks state dUuit the 
world was made out of fluid ; that the 
soul is the union«of light and life $ that 
nothing is destraotible; that the soul 
transmigi'atos ; and that suffering is the 
result of motion. 

Hormotlo PbilMopliir. A system 
which acknowledges only &re% chemical 
principles— vis. salt, 'sulphtir, mid mer'^ 
onry- froa which it explmns ovety 
phenomenon of nature. Hkmrta.) 

Hormotio FowAor. The ejmpa* 

thctic powder, supposed to jxisseiie a 
healing influence mm a distance The 
mpdia*val philosimherswero very lond of 
calling books, drugs, etc., connected 
with alchemy and aaMogy by tMA 
hermetic, out bi eompUmout to Hcormes 


Trismdkis'ius. {Sir Kenrlm Ditfh^ : 
conrac Concerning the Cure of IFotmd^^ 
Sijmpathy,) ^ 

“ For by hl» xldo a pouch he wore 

Replete with hermetic powder. 

That wouudii nine inilcH poInt-btHnlc wmild 
•older." Jtutler : Hi^dibrat, i. s. 

Hemetloally Sealed. Closed 
seourely. Thus we say, “ My lips are 
hermetically sealed,” moaning so as not 
to utter a word of -what has hecu im- 
ported. The Frencli say dose -fitting 
nooxB and windows “shut hermetically.” 
When chemists w'aut to preserve any- 
thing from the air, they heat the nock* 
of tne vessel till it is soft, aud then 
twist it till the anerturo is closed up. 
Tikis is called scajitig the vessel her- 
metically, or like a chemist. ' (From 
Hermes, -ORlled Trismegistus, or thrioo- 
groat, the supposed inventor of che- 
mistry.) 

Hnr^niia. Daughter of E^us,* who 
Ikotrotlied her to Deme'trius; but she 
refused to marry him, os she was in love 
with Lysander. {Shakespeare : JtftJ?- 
summer J^ighVs Dream,) * 

_ ( 

Bnnnl^mw (4 syh). Wife of LoontSs, 
King of Bilicia. Being suspocted of 
infl&lity, she was thrown into jail, 
swooned, aud was reported to be dead. 
She was kept concealed till her infant 
Per'dita was of marriageable age, when 
Leontes discovered Ids mistake, and was 
reconciled to his wife. (Shakespeare : 
Winter^s Talc,) 

Barnilt ( Tbs English) , Roger Crab. 
He BubsistM^at the expense of three 
farthii^ffs a week, or ds. 3d. peranum. 
His food consisted of bran, herM, roots, 
dodr-leaves, mallows, and grosa Crab 
died in 1^0. 

Hamiii. Peter the^erntit. Preacher 
of the first onu^e. {lfi^-1115.) 

Bamstta (2 eyL). Tristrem PKeripite 
or Sir IHsian PfrmifjP. Ihwvost- 
morshal of Louis XL He was the main 
ins^ment in cari^ng into effect the 
nefarious adtemas di his wily master, 
who used to call him his gossip. (1405- 
1 403.) Sit Waiter Boott introduces him 
in Anne gf CHerat^nf and 
^Quentin J&nrmHt. 

or Bermad (2 syl). The 

deitiy, who, uritit Bxam, receives and 
welcomes to Yathalfa all heroes who fall 
in battle.. {Setmditutrian mythohgp,) 

Daughter of Leona^to, gov<* 
stnbredl Mesri'na. Her uttadmEielit to 
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Deiiti^co is very beautiful, and site seirvos | 
us foil to show off the more brilliant 
qualities of her (iousin. {Jiihake$peure : 
Much Ado about Nothing.) 

He'ro and XMA'der. The tale ia 

that Hero, a priastess of Veuus, felt in 
love with Leaiidor, who swam atiroesthe 
Il'jllcspout every night to visit her. One 
night no was drowned, and heart- broion 
11(31 o drowned herself in the same sea. 

Hero Children. Children of whom 
leg3iid relates, that being deserted by 
their parents, they w'ere suckled by wild 
boasts, brought up by herdsmen, and 
became iitiiionul heroes. 


Heroes soratohed off dmrtili- 
doors. Militia officers were so called 
by Sln^ridaii. The Militia Act enjoined 
that u list of all jwrsons between eighteen 
and forty-five yeai*s of age must bo 
affixed .to <%e church door of the palish 
in whiL-h they reside throe days wfore 
• t)\o day of appeal, Sunday being one. 
Conwuission omcors w'ho had serv^ four 
y(3iirH in the n^Utia being exempt, tbeir 
panics “ were Bcrat(3hed off.” 

Bero'ic Age. That ago of a nation 
widt h coincis betwt‘cn the purely my tliicol 
pciriod and the historic. Tills is tne age 
wdi(in the sons of the gods take unto 
themselves the daughters of men, and 
fh(3 oHfspring ptirtake of the twofold 
character. 

Heroic BCedlolnoa Those which 
oillier kill or cure. 


Heroic Sise in scnlpti^ denotes a 

stature supeyor to ordinary life, but not 
colossal. ^ 

Heroic Verso. That veitio in wliich 
epic poetry is generally written. In 
Cn-eek and Latin ites heMmUrretm^ in 
Knglish it is tep-syllaldo iambic verse, 
either ju rhymes or not; in Italian it is 
the ottai a nma. So called because it is 
ompih^l^d to colcbi^te heroic exploits. 

Her'od. A cbild^iller ; from Herod 
the Great, who orderiid the massacre of 
the babes in Bcthlehfbu ii. 16.) 

7b out-heHd lie%'od^ To out-do in 
wickedness, violence, or rant* the worst 
of tyranta Herod, who the 

babes of Bethlehem, was made (in ^ 
ancient mysteries) a rantingy roaring 
tyrant; the extravag^oe of hu mat 
being the measure of ms Idoody-minded- 
ness. (iSb^PiLSTE.) 

‘^Ob. it n1f«nAs mo tn tbesuUl to limr>a 
iiiigtioitA. Dated foiiiiw tear a laisifftii to 

tattera, to very flfutc ib« mn. at we 

Kroundlinss .... If^f-tacruds HercntMOoltm 
§poann gamW. lii. s • ^ 


Herring'pofid 


Bwod*. DM«b (AcU xU. 23). The 
following died of a similar disease 
[phthiri&aig] ; L. Sylla ; Phereopd^ the 
Syrian (the preceptor of Pythi^dias) ; 
the Greek poet Alcmseon, and Pmlip II. 
of Sjpaiii. 

PbtlSri'ams is an affection of the skin 
in which parasites are eugeudered so 
numerously as to cover the w^ole surface 
of tlie body. The vermin lay their eggs 
in the akin and multiply most rapidly. 

Berodotai of Old London {27ie), 
John Stow, author of the Hurveu of 
London (1525-1605). 

Boron-oroato, Tlie Hsbog Tartars 
wear a plume of white heron featliers in 
their turbans. 

Beroo'tmtoo or EiHotratoH. An 
Ephesian who set Are to the temple of 
Ephesus in order tlmt his name might 
be perpetuated. The Ephesiaus made 
it peum to mention the name, bat this 
law defeated its object (B.o; 356). 

Berrlng. Dead an a ehotien he^'inug^ 
The siiotten herring is one that has shot 
off or ejected its spawn. This fish dies 
the very moment it nuits the water, 
from wont of air. Indeed, all the 
btu'ring tribe die very soon after Uiey 
are taken from their native elemeiii* 
{fstfc Battle.) 

“ By imr d« hrrriiiv ii* no ao nit I vlll kill 
liini.' -'ShijUttufpfarr : JUenjf U itm of ii. S. 

Neither barrel the belter Jm'ring. Much 
of a ntuclmesB ; not a pin to choose 
between you ; six of one and half a 
dosed of the other. The herrings of 
^th barrels so much alike tliat there 
is no choice whatever. In Bpanisli: 
** Qual mao qml menoe^ to^ la lana ea 

ftiludbwlDg like flnirlcloiM, And ndtUrr 
Imroll laecter ben'ing. neeuwd cibiter t4b«>r, (lip 
k/nS PliilirDuii . . . slHlnKln JuUmmieni v|ii»n 
tU(*m .... coudemnod one and tin; 

other with teniilimeuU).'* — Ariuimftii ; Atmph- 
thvjiiua. 

BofTliig-lHme (in building). Courses 
of stone laid aajfpilariy, thus: 

Also applied to Smtl^ placed lietween 
thin Joists fo increase strength. 

Also a peculiaar siatcb in needlework, 
chidly tmd in working flannel. 

BmtM-pond {The), Th^ British 
Chanssl; the AtUntio, which separates 
America from the British Isles ; the sea 
betweeif Australasia and the tTpited 
Kingdom, are all so icalled. 

plAgne yoa aoiir he's nome over tlw 
-iVir W* Seett Mantteriniff, 

clwp. txxiv. 
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Hexameter 


Hertford. (Anglo-Saxon, heori^ford^ 
the liart’H ford). The amiit of the city 
are ** a hart couchaut in water.** 
Hertford, iiivokorl by Thomson in his 
Sprina. was Francos Thymic, who mar- 
n«d Algernon Seymour, Earl of Hert- 
ford. afterwards Duke of Somerset. 

Bertha. Mother earth. Worshipt^d 
by all the Scundiuaviau tril)es with 
orgies and mysterious rites, celebrated 
in the dark. Hit veiled stiitue was 
trausiiortcd from district to district by 
rows whicli no hand but the priest's was 
allowed to touch. Tacitus calls this 
goddcMS Cyb'ele. 

Heal'one (4 '^yh)- Daughter of 
Ijiiom'edoii, King of Troy, exposed to a 
sea-TiiuiiMtcr, but rescued by Hercules. 
(iSVr ANDiiOMiinA.) 

Heaper'lo. Italy was so called by 
tlie (h'eokN, iKHtause it wiis to thorn tlio 
“Wostorn Land;” and afterwards the 
ItoniauH, for a similar reason, trausfcn’ed 
the name to S]iain. 

Hesperldeft (i syl.). Three sisters 
wlio guard etl tho golden apples which 
Jlo'i’ti Uum) received as a marriage 
gift. They were assisted by the dragon 
La'dou. Many English jjocts call the 
j)laco where these golden apples grew 
tho “ g/irdeu of the Hesi^crides.’* 
Shakespeare (^Love*s Luhonr^a Lost, iv. 
11) speaks ot i'liiubing trees in the 
llosjieridOs,” (See lines 402' 100.) 

*• Hhow tluM> ilio tV(v, li'iiftMl with rofliK'tl »rnld, 
Wlioivou the fiMirful dni-om held Ins w»jU, 
Tlmt at rlu'd till* Will di’ii mill'll HosimtuIC 

JIoIm rf (t'rcm' : I't'utr flttcmi •tint 
J>’intr Huiif/iiy. tljiJM.^ 

Het'pertiB. Tho evening star. 

“ Ki'i' I wire lu iimrJk Aii <1 nrrldenial iljimp, 
iMi)i>it ni‘Hpiii".is hut It giK'Drlii'd lii» BkM*|i> 
lunji ■' 

.syiirAi'ftpi fuvi : Aieit W i’ll f Ant UVlt, il. 1. 

Be’syohasts (pron. 

'J'he ** Quietists” of tho East in tho 
fourteenth century. They placed ^wr- 
fectioii in contemplation. (Greek, 
/lem'chia, i^uiot.) (*SVt‘ Gibbon, Jitmtan 
Kmpire, Ixiii.) Milton well expresses 
tlieir belief in his Cornua : — 

“ Till i»ft roll with only Cwlduinu 
Ih'ifiii to mwt » liefluii (in the outvrnrd i»lm|ie. 
And tntn* it hy degrees to the soul's esseuee, 
TUI nil lie ius4l« imnuirtal." (4TMT4J 

Batasliam (3 syl.). Prostitution. 
Tho Greek hHmra (a oonouhine). Ac- 
cording to Plato, “Jtfmftrwr. t^iwto 
mmim fwn odioaam dtnotanie,^ (UhL 
et AUm.) 

H#ttiiAa. The chief ot the Coeaftcka 
of Uio Don used to be so called. He was 
dected by the (loople, and the mode o( 


choice was thus : The voters threw their 
fur caps at the candidate they votedj!or, 
and ho who had the largest uumbiT of 
caps at his feet whs tho successful can- 
didate. The last Hetman was Count 
Platoff (1812-1814). 

A general or commauder-in- chief. 
(German, hauptmauu, chief man.) 

“ Aftpr thr in wo. nil Kui'oih' Imllrd tlioir lirt- 
niHii, riaiotf, HR tin* lirro of ilio wai .S. 

if’itr xff’fitiHOiL'riirLtf, cliHii. M. p I-tii. 

HeQ-monat' or Heg«inoiiatli. Hay- 
inonth, the Anglo-Saxon name for July. 

HeUraon. Old Jhu'sou the rolhlrr. 
Colonel John Hewsou, who (as IIuiiio 
says) “ rose from the profession of a 
cobViIer to a high rank in Crfunw'eU's 
army,” 

BexaSaeroil {The). The six days of 
creation; any six days taken us one 
contiiuious period. 

***Kvcr>' wtiis'rd fioil' wjm i roihu’i'd* rm ilii* 
f-iurth dny nCtlu* UromirriMi - U. K (ilml'imu : 
Aiuetei Hth i'eiUunj, Juiiuav.v, IMUi. 

Heicameter and Pentameter..^ An 

alternate metre ; often called elegiac 
verse. Hexameter as described below' 
Pentameter verso is divided into two 
parts, each of whicli ends W'itli an extra 
long Rylliiblo, The former half consihts 
of two metres, dactyls or sramdees; the 
latter half must )>e two dactyls. Tho 
following is a rhyming siiccimcii in 
English : 

Wouhl you lu’ happy nil hour, diup ^ell , foi a 
tiny, u»n(i a oihliUK , 

If for a wiH'k, hii) u houao ; if fur a iiiunth, 
woil a RpoiUM* ; ^ 

Would you h« liiippy rU months, buy a horsi' ; 
if for iwc^f c. Riart. a nirrliuro , 
llnpiilncMR loiuyr ns you Jiu*, oiilj couli'ntniont 
I'^n (Tivo. ^ K.V.H 

Thift metre might lie introduced, and 
w ould suit epigrams aud sliort jxu'ins. 

BaaKamaiar Varaa. A line of jioetiy 
consisting of six measures, the fifth 
being a dactyl and the sixth either a 
spondee or a trodioe. The other four 
may be either d^tyls or spondees. 
Homer's two epic^pc^s and Virgirs 
AEneid are written in hexameters. The 
latter begins thus : 

Arms sodtiic j mas 1 1 who \ driven from | 

Troy Hy Jit- 1 fortune 

First Into I tPutly j caine, as ] fSr s» tho I shores 
of Lit- ) vinii. 

Much tfsi he hMsssed by tend, mudli tossed on 
tli« pitiless ocean, 

All by the forco of the gods, and roTenth'ns 
Mger of Juno. £. c. O, 

Or rhyming with the Latin, 

** Ann* vlnimque esno Trojir qiii iirimiis ah oris.'’ 
Arms *nd the nmn 1 sing who first from the 
Phrysten shore is. 

•* TMUra fate prof iCn*». Lavlnaque ^x'nlt . . 

« Tis»^ to the tend of ‘Lavlu*, aUhoiigh Jove's 
^uwn didn't menu it. Jf. Q. £• 
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Mekapla 


itigh-boib 


V Jiougfellow’s Evamjtline is in Eng- 
lislHiexanietvrs. 

Hez'apla. A book coutuining the 
text of tlio Bible iu Hebrew aud (Ireek, 
w ith four trunslatious, viz. the Sop'tatk.- 
giut. with those of Aquila, Theotlo'tLon« 
and SymiiiachuB. The whole is priutea 
iiY six columns ou the page. This was 
tlie w'ork of Origeu, w,ho also added 
/uargiual uotos. 

Hext. When hate in hext^ hot ia next 
Whon things come to the worst tliey 
ill list soon iiiOud. Jialc meauR nusery, 
hurt, miflfortime; hext is highest^ as 
ne. 1 1 is uighest ; boot means help, profit. 

Heyday of Youtli. Tlie prime of 
youth. ^Aiiglu-Soxon, high- 

(lay or mid- Jay of youth.) 

Hiawfl|lL'a. Son of Mudjekoe'wU 
(the west wind) and Weno'iulh. His 
, iitothcT died in his infancy, and Hia- 
wj^lm was brought un by his grand- 
mot luT, Ni)k<^'inw, daughter of the Moon. 

rci>n'Heiit.s the jirogross of civilisation 
among Iho American Indians. lie firet 
wrestled with MotuU'iniii (Indi, an maize), 
whom he HulMlued, and gave to man 
bread-corn. He then taught man navi- 
gation; then he subdued the Mishe- 
Nahma or 8turg(%ou, and told the people 
to bring all their pots and kettles and 
make oil for winter.” His next ad- 
venture wais against MogissogVou, the 
mngiciian, *^who sent uie fiery fever 
oil man ; sent the white fog from the 
fen-lands ; sent disease ai4l death among 
U.S ; 1^ sl&w the terrible monster, and 
taught man tlie science of medicine* He 
next married ^Laughing Water,” setting 
the jieople on example to follow. Lastly, 
he taught the people picture-writing. 
When the white man landed and taimht 
the Indians the faith of Jesus, lua- 
w^^ha exhorted them to receive the 
wordo of wisdom, leverenoe the mis- 
sioiiarios who liad come so far to see 
them, and departed the kingdom of 
Pone'mah. the laiid^ the Hereafter.” 

Longfelldw^s song of Hiawatha may 
Im) termed the “fidda” cl the Horth 
American Indians. 

HimeSiha’^a mittena, ” Kagie mittens 
made of deer-skin ; wheia upcm hishands^ 
he wore them, ho could smite the rocks 
asunder. * ’ (Lon^allow : Mtautathet^ hr. ) 

Uiawaihefa moe^cootna, Bnchentea 
shoes made of deer-skin. ”Whtai he 
bound them round his ankles, at eadb 
stride a mileHie* measured.” ^ (Xss^- 
fellow : Siuicatka^ iv.) ' ® 


Btber'ala. A vaiiety of lemS (/;v;- 
land), rUny says tlie Irish motliers 
feed their babes with swords instead of 
spoons. 


Whilu in Htlismla’s flolds the talxmrlng swain. 

tbti i>luiigh o'er skulls of warriori} 

And iiim ui> ixinos and broken spearK, 
Aniased.he'LlsbQW Ins follows of like plain 
Tlio rullcs of victorious yoars, 
jtnd toll how swift tiiy arms tbat kituidom did 
rogalu." Jiuoltaa ; liotuti of MuNtaii. 


Bto Ja'oatfl. Tombstones, so called 
from the first two words of their inscrlp- 
tions; ” Here lies . , .” 


Dy Mto cold Uic Jaeeta of the (load." 
Teimyium ; Idylle of iho Klny ( VivLm). 


i^Tom or Jack), A poor 
labourer in the time of the Conquest, of 
such enormous strength that, armed with 
an axlotreo and cartwheel only, he killed 
a giant who dwell in a marsh at Tihicw, 
Norfolk. Ho was knighted and inado 
governor of Thauot. Ho is someliuics 
called Jfirkafric. 

Htok'ory. Old Jiickory, Goiiorul 
Andrew Jaekflon. Partou says ho was 
first called * ‘ Tough, ” from his pedoHtrian 

{ jow(»rH ; then “ Tough as hickoiy ; ” and 
ostly, “ Old Hickory.” 


Hidal’gOt Th(^ title in 8pain of the 
lower nobility. (According to Bishop St. 
Yiiiceiit, ilie word is compounded of 
hijo del Ooto^ son of a (loth ; but inoi'o 
probably it is hijo and dalffo, Jfiju = 
child or son, and da Iff o = respect, as in 
the phrase, Facer mneho dalgo'' to re- 
ceive with great respect. In Portuguese 
it is Fidalffo, 


Bide of XiOad {A), No fixed numlxir 
of ” acres, ”*1but such a quantity as wa.s 
valued at a stated ^*ld or tax. A hide 
of good arable land was smaller tlian a 
hide of ii|j|crior quality. 

Hieroolena LofiMy. Tlie legimy 
of Jokes. Hifiroolds, in yie fifth Christian 
OGutury, was the first person who hunted 
up and compiled jokes. After a life-long 
la^or he masters toother as many us 
twenty-eight, whic|i he has left to the 
world as ^ legacy. ' 


^ HOgtlodF^MiMir. In great con- 
fusion ; at sixes and sevens. A higgler 


r whose stores ore all hud 
togi^her. Hi|{giedy means alter iho 
mbion of a laggler*s bosket ; and 
gledy is a riooooet word suggested by 
utter ;>as, a pfg^s litter. « 


HIgMMni. Of aristocratic tsrth; 
**JJ^me hmUfma§anee;y **Simmotoco 
mtua,^^ 
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Highland Mary 


digh Church 


BIgb Churoli. TIioho who believe 
the Wmrrli [of EDgland] the only true 
Churoh ; that its baptiAin is rcgenomtion r 
and ihat its priests have the delegated 
power of absolution (on coufeasion and 
promise of repentance). • 

Hlgli Days =?- festivals. On htffh 
dayt and hoitdays. Here *‘high*' ‘= 
gr^d or great ; as, tot yrand 

BiCh rUu'ttn or RUUntMi. fall 

talk. (Dutch, rnltmteu, high- flows, 
Stilted.) 

“Till* ffrnliiB nf lilfiUuLi'u, nci tlio Atiierirunfi o«ll 
it hrw letdlioit iuiin> iiuirtnl wnunOw Inlfl) 
fiDin tliD IihikIn of KiitlnKlfl . .. A iiuiiuhal 

.leukiii«i hitH^ (Um< I jiK'il cho of a Nrw Yotk 
Imlle l>y Minting i lint ‘kIio wore nu OKtiumite It 3 - 
lihAliiUMi on hi‘r mIiIU* h4*r tnttii waw luhh- 

IxiMfU of tiniiRiiniiMU fol'iUM til.uiKl iMir jiettli out 
(if irninliaiiihnli flouurcd with ilruss^li 
of A No, i," - Hiugiton: IntrodncUon to Jom 
HtUiugn ^ 

High Hand* 71'ifh a hiffh hand. 
Arrogantly. 'I'o carry tilings with a high 
luind ill Fionch would bo: Fmre vntf 
choav /laitt la mam,** 

High Heels and Xiow Heelg. The 

High and Low Church party. Tlie 
names of two {aotions in Swift's tale of 
Lilltput. {(rttlltHr*a Trareh ) 

High Horse* Ta be ott tbe hyh hviae 
or Tii tide I be fnyh hmac. To l)C ovei- 
boai iug and at i ogjiut. (For cxplunatioii 
sn lIoRSF, “ To git upon your h%tjh 
home,*') 

High Jinks. lie u fU high jtnk'i. 
Tlio prew'iit use of the phrase expresses 
tlie idea of upioarioin* fun utid joUity. 

“TliM fmliitinijio cfUMiniiy 1m«l hegun to prac- 
tlnn the iniL «<tit iiiid now forKottoii ikmlIiiio of 
Hutfi Jinks Tlio K»i)i^ wiis ii1a>0(I hi uoionil 
(lilferont wa>b Musk iho dito were 

throw u l>> ilif coll) iiAnj , And thooo uj'ih) whom 
tbo lot foil wort) ohiitreil tu ABMumo and nuUii- 
tniM for li tiiiio A ('ortniu flolitious clmrActcr, or 
to roji«ii a loitttln iuuhIht of fosi'oiinlno \pr«nA 
in A pHi tic iilar inilor If they doiiAie^ *’’‘^»** Mio 
(liiinuMH iiHslitfUod . . they iuouiToil forfoicu, 
which wore loiuiHmuded fut h} tWAllowinK an 
AdilltiouAl Iniiiiitei I IK. Gwjf Aftmmf- 

ing.xwM e 

High Idfe. People of high hfe. The 
upper ten, the ** haul monde,** 

High PlnoeSi in^Scripture language, 
means elcN’nted spots where* sacrifictes 
were offered. Idblatrouii worship 'was 
lunoh carried on in high plsoos. Some 
were evidently artiffoior mounds, lor fhe 
faithful are frequently ordered to re* 
move or destroy them. Hezekiah re- 
luov^ the high places (2 Kini^ zviii. 4), 
BO did Asa (2 Chronicles xiv. in, Je* 
hoshaphat (2 ClironioleB xvii. 6), Josiah, 
and others. On the other hand, Jdko- 
ram and Ahos made high for 

idolatrous worwip. 


High Hopes* To bo on the high 
ropex. To be verj' grand and miglfty m 
demeanour. 


High Boss. All the sea erhich is not 
the |iroperty of a particular count r}'. 
The sea thi^ miles out belongs to tlio 
adjacent coast, and is called mare dau- 
mm. High-soas, hko high«ways, inesus 
for the public use. In both cases the 
word high mooiiH chief," " jiriiicipal." 
(Latin, alium, "the main sta;" alias, 
"Jiigh.”> 

High Toa (M. m moal callftl 
tea served vrtth cold meats, vcgtdublt'^, 
and jMUstiy, in sulistitution of dnmor. 

^ A wolUumlersikKiil ‘hlch tei ' Nliuiihl Imic 
Cilhi r«>A»t |MM>f Af thu top of the Uhll* Ua/uhl 
\ oi kshinjliln At the Ivortom a iiiorluj Imid hi thi' 
noddle ghe side dUhen will i mitj i me h msed 
iiin«kerel, pnkliHl huIu on On due m^umhi), s.iih> 
Atfui And p()lAt<M*8. rt(‘ , eti . ili\ orn ol ira i % fft , 
Aiid Ale, with (Irj aiuI Iniireml toA<(t. haIIj Iiiihik, 
iKoneK, lunlttiiH And < tniniieti, jutiiKuiul niaiii.u* 
InAe ''—Th« Dntlp U'elft/rtiph, Miii 1SJ»5. 

High Words. Angiy words. 


Highgate has its name from a gate 
set up there ubt^ut 400 ^yeai's ngo, to 
receive tolls for the bishop of Lonchui; 
when tlio old mij-y road from Oiay’b Inn 
1.0110 to Barnet was turned through the 
bishop’s ]^k. The village being in a 
high or elevated aitimtion (‘xphuus the 
fiist paii of the name. 

al Jlu/hgnU. A cu«?tom an- 
ciently prevailed at the public-hDiiHc.s m 
Highgate to adiiiiuister a ludicrous oath 
to all travellers u ho stopped th(*ie. llic 
pai'ty was sworn on u pair of honis 
fastened to a^tieh — 

(h Never ^ kiss the mi^id when ho 
can kus tho mistress. c 

(2$ llever to eat brown Wad when ho 
con get white. 

(3) Never to drink gmall beer when ho 
can got Btrong^unless be prefers it. 


Htghlsiid BsHi Fists and cuffs; to 
escape the eoustahJe by knocking jlxm 
down with the aid q| a ccynpanioift 
"The mute elfHittence of ibe miller sud stniih. 
whkb WAS >eMed In tbeir otenebod Until, wha 
pnrrarpd td sive blgblmid IjaII for th«ir nihiid 
[Bdle OemUreeV'-^ W, Ocott: Tke Antp/amti, 


Mtey. A name immor- 
talised by Bums, generally thought to 
be Maiir GampbeD, but more probably 
'Hary Horisoti. In 1762 we have tiiree 
songs to Httty: “Will ye go to the 
Inmes. my Kaiy ? ” Highland Harr " 
Te iMUMcs ana braes of bonnie Doon ") , 
and Maiy in Heaven (**Thou 
Hugeiing, alar," etc.l. These were oil 
w;m€|i#ome time after the oonsumma* 
(Son of Ms marriage with Jean Annour 
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HimiltAdd 


i.(lT8S)^ from the veoolldcitiou of ^one of 
most uiierOBtwg pMaffee of fcu 
days.^* Fony^monw after he 
l^d seni; to Mr. Thomaon the iBonff called 
^Hiffhlaiid Mary ” he sent that mmwl 
‘'Mary Morieon/* which he oatli “one 
of his juvenit^ works,'’ Thus all the 
four sonm refer to some youthful pas- 
sion, and three of them at least were 
sent In letters addressed *to Mr. Thom- 
Kon, so that little doubt can exist that 
the Mary of all the four is one and the 
f^amo i>orsou, called hy the autlior Mary 
.Mornon, 

‘ lloiw bb tilt'll vtAd T Titilr the fttonn?, 

A went} Dili VO fiao «uii to tan, 

( n\ii<l 1 the ri( It lewaril Hoeute 
Tlio ln\el> Hat} Hurisoa*' 

^Hlglilaada of BeofUkM <7%r) in- 
clude all the country ou, the uorweiti 
side of a hue drawn from the Moray 


Frith to the river Clyde, or (whion is 
about the same thing) from Kaini to 
Crlasgow. 

Blgh'landoni of Afttoa. The 

operative class, who had their dwelliugs 
on the hills ^am«). 

Hlgh^iieoa. The Khedive of Bgypt is 
styled ** Your liighncss,** or “HisWgh- 
ness;” 

The children of kings and queens. 
“ Your Koyal Highness,*’ or “His Boyal 
Highness.” 

The children of emperors, “Tour 
Imperial Highness,” or “iHis Imperial 
Hmhness.” 

Till the reign of Henry 7111, tlie kings 
of England were siyled “Your High- 
iMtes,” ” Your Grace,” Yourlixeellmt 
Grace,” ejp., or “His 

HlglMroyMaL The four 
brated ore* — 

Claude Duvat^ who died 1670. 

Jamee irAi^fisy, who died at Uio 
age of 34. • 

Jomikan WUd. of Wotverhampton 
(1682-1726). 

Sh^p^rd^ of dpilalfidds (1701- 

Jb, tiM iaw CMtfti, 
begins on Idcmgh’MQodn^ and 

whose day mJimitaiyl^ ^ 

mMmad 4!iPUto% 

of Genaanranaiieih ZdinliilwisaAOiig 
the heroes of Omrleiiiiumo, ho eias a 


power of the Qermau emperors; and 
specially detested by the early re- 
formers for his ultra-pontihcal vieWB. 

Hlldatirod (i>aAr). Fresident'of the 
AWfmn club. (d»i' w • 
q/ ATiyWO < 

^ A monk of Hild'M- 

helm doubtmg how with Qod a thou- 
sand yean oomd bo as one day, lUtaneil 
to the singing of a bird in a wood, as he 
thought for three minutes, but found 
the tune had been throe hundred years. 
Longfellow lias borrowed tliis tale and 
introduced it in his Ooldeu Leffemt {See 
FnXJX.) 

BiatS^r John), M.l>., botanist (1710. 
1776). He wrote some farces, which 
caUi^ forth from Garnok the following 
eouplet : . 

** For physic ivud faSNiS hif sgqal there sent (C !•(, 

Ufs nicM are plosk, hin jmyslc a farce la ' 

Htll40Ik. The CameroniBn flcot<h 
Covenanters, who met clandestinely 
among tlie hills. Somohtnos the Oovr- 
nanters geucndly are so called. Sir W. 
Scott used the words as a synonym of « 
Camerouiofis. 

Sm-pno^la or Hm-I611s« A c1o«4 
of beings in Scandinavian trnditugi 
l>etweeii the elves and tho human nu o. 
Tliey are supposed to dwell in C(n os anrl 
small hills, and are bent on i reciting 
tho benefits of man's rcMlcmption. 

8111 Tribes. The bcubiious triben 
dwelling in remote parts of tho Hgccmii 
or plateau of Central India. 

Kllli, Prayers were offcrcHl on (ho 
tom of high hills, and templos built on 
“ nigh places,*’ from the notion that tlio 
gods could better hear prayers on surh 
places, as they were nearer heaven. 
As Lucian SUVS^ «n rite «h(«aA«iMr Jiyx60fv 
|]r«uov<rcvs»c Swk. And Tacitus says, 
“ ma x fan e oadoanprc^qiiare, preoesriuo 
tnortalittin a iTeo miimuam propius 
sud^” It will be lemembeied that 
Balsk(Kumbers xxiii xacir.) took Balaam 
io the top d Peor and other high places 
yihm Bilasm wiriied* to Consult God. 
Wg ofteu tuad of “ideds on eveiy high 
Vi. tf j) 

t TUt.Gmk gw dweie on Mount 

(6 ayU* Wifeof Oharle- 
WMnA Ifko surpastea oB other women 
lb itoueness Of mioa. 

'em uritmte rosifitfcn 

g^a^eidr e^siacwadwf 


r aini 


WIUI t3>e 

tml iipiim of tho y(»auittioii. 

" MrbKnro 't |* Uam^iuiiBttg Olftt gn etfoitoace— 
TheSSnir W?^co ti»c myrt icwio, 

Bl«4. Bmble«^(Etl6 «fr.St. Gilen, 
booatim h6aven«direet6d hind wont 
doily to give him milk in tho dosert, 
fiear the mouth of the Ithouo.*^ ^Sfie 


hind of Sertorius, Serto'^Oft VM 
invited the Luidta'uiane to defend 
them against the Eomans. had a 
tame white hind, which he taught to 
follow hhn^ and from which he pre- 
tended to receive tlie mstruotions of 
DlaiiX By this artiflco, says Plutarch, 
he imposoa ou the shperstihou of the 
people. 

* feiirnrWl a demon (in a Mnd ('one calixl) 

1 () liiiii t|io louiisoln of tlu' fTtnlM ri'i «Hlnl ** 
Vfimoini* Lwuid, f 

Tho uulk* white htndf in Dryden’s 
poem, The Jfind and the Panthn\ means 
the Ko3mian Catliolir Phuroh, milk-white 
becuiMo “intallihle.” Tho panther, 
tull of the spots of error, is tlio Chuich 
ot England. 

** nn!*i>oltt*d inncKonr Tvithm. 

Hlic ftaicd no iliuitror, f(ir iftor kni'vi u<» »lii ** 
Pnrll Ifbrt)S»4. 

Hln'da. paiighter of A1 Hasson, tho 
Arabian ameer of Persia. Her lover. 
Haled, was a Q heber ok Fire- woraliipper, 
the sworn enemy of A1 Hassan and all 
his race. A1 Hasson sent her away for 
vifety, but she was taken captive by 
Hafed's party, and when her lover 
Qiatiayed to A1 Jlassan) burnt himself 
ko death in the w, Btinjlf’sto^t 
hekvelflieadlond^iftWjflhesea, (Hi Moore: 
The 

lB\|o^liold one V6liisid; 
pThoreas pnhivdii^ is to go before (Anglo- 
^on hiftd^f bS^nd, verb httdritm), 

BlBAimtoiL 'The country of the 
Elindtls. (Mknd [Peniol and dM fSaHw 
ikrit] meaini '' hUikf^ and « {ea^^ 
oiy m vary oorn^on, aa^ilMiifwitoftj ' 
defooolllMmn l^^rstttati, Ttottgiritot 
tCODwtgKX^^ eountry of tihn 
ECoHistan filie high-oountryl. KpwImI. 
iko hifidM country], etc.) 

rn^Amiat^mwm lUMUttaBA HiA 

modled beoaus^ldM diStinsuisW 
j^ShkBtodua^ Itisaltodwedtoe 
Seesn and SisipadtSin, nom its numW. 
»pw tho SuAnS&m of toe wSk 
Efeidtog, the let bofife old Kn« 33. 


HlbnalnkMii. The most Hfyd 
house-sphfit 01^ Icobold of German IcMf 
He livA four years in the Old oitiwr 
Hndexotthlen, where he had a rOOm m 
apart for him. At the end of the 
year (1588) he went away of his 0* 
accord, ana never again returned* ^ ]| 

Hip ( 7h). A hip means a hyp-octikiitt 
driac. To hip moans to make nleHC 
cKoly ; to fret ; to make one dismal f 
gloomy with forebodings. Hipped tnsil 
melancholy, in low spirits. N 

* For one sliort momeat let un censo 

To nuiurri the lothi nf iimn\ slii|i»— 4 
V(tr(r«t how tax and rutes inciuaae, 

And all that now the nation hlna " 

StmS. The naomurt JBalZad* (A Srt-4|g). 

Hip mad Thig^ To smite htp aon 
thiffh. To slay with great carnage, ^ ^ 
Hebrew phiUse. (Genuau, Arm mt 
hettt.) 

Vt Perhaps there may be some rofeie 
ence to the superstition abg^t the oi 
sacrum (j.c.). 

‘‘And he smoto thom hiiiaitd thigh with grea 
sinu Kilter ."->Au<lgow iv S 

HIpl Blpl Hnirali I Hip is saitf tt 
ho a uotanca, comi^ioBCd ^of the initia 
letters of Jfviosoiymn Hist IW^ta 
Henri van Laun says, in Notes ttni 
Queries^ that whenever the Gerttuut 
knights headed a Jew -hunt in th< 
Middle Ages, they ran shouthm **Hlp 
HipP* as much as to say ** Jeruea^ 
is destroyed/' (fe J^otaKiga.) 

Timbs derivsi Hunuh from tho Wdh 
Tonic hu^mi (to Paradise), so that 
hxp f hun^A f mean Jerusam 
is lost to tba snd we are on tlu 

road to ParwGSii.^ These eiyinons itoy 
be tatoi for whs(t tlw sve urmto* The 
wor^^hiarah / k 4h Gerewto •3iCel«M« 

firm alflA. ^ ^ 


%vor 4 ^^kiT«A / inh Oerasto • 3 icel«M« 
tion also. ' ^ 

** NoiOf I have thee on the hip^^ 

(Metvhant of r’eams) ; and ogain^ ** rh 
M^hend ^ssio on the Aip" 
to nave the whip hand of 
Tbfkjbsrm is derived from wrestlers, wbc 
am too adrstssey by tog hip and tkrow 
him. - 











